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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 

ft has isen considered cortveniati in this thin- 
paper one-volume edition to retmn the general 
arrangement of the original two-volume edition 
as finally revised by the author. 

Thus the numbering of the pages will be found 
to start afresh at the begirUng of volume two, 
and the Jnder to remain as in the earlier 
editions. 



Preface to the first edition. 


^ name upon the ship, that our hands 
^ r have built (tvitk incessant labour) in a decen- 
nhim, in what day she is launched forth to the great 
waters ; and few words are needful in this place. The 
book is not milk for babes : it might be likened to a 
mirror, wherein is set forth faithfully soTne parcel of 
the soil of Arabia smelling of satnn and camels. And 
such, I trust, for the persons, that if the words [vrritten 
all-day from their mouths') were rehearsed to them in 
Arabic, there might every one, whose life is remembered 
therein, hear, as it were, his proper voice ; and many a 
rude bystander, smiting his thigh, should bear witness 
and cry ‘ Ay Wellah, the sooth indeed ! ’ 

Little was known to me, writing apart from books 
and in foreign countries, of those few old Arabic 
authors that have treated, more Asiatico, of tribes 
and towns and itineraries in the vast Peninsula. I 
was too weary to inquire of aught beside my path, 
and learned men encouraged me to leave them to 
scholars. The like must be said of the %oritings of the 
two err three Europeans {Wallin, Palgrave, Guar- 
mani] that before my time visited HUyil and Teynia ; 
and which, when I sojourned in Arabia, {and since,) 
were known to me only in A. Zekme’s excellent treatise. 

The first part of my work — the Inscriptions which I 
brought from Arabia — was published by the Academie, 
Paris. From thence, the first of these volumes is 
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adorned by M. BenarCs translation of the (Aramaic) 
epitaphs of Med^in Salih or el-Hdjr. At the end loill 
be found the Marquis de Vogii^s valuable note, of the 
hewn architecture of those monuments. To the second 
volume I have appended a notice of the geological 
coTistitution of Arabia. A third part of my work is 
the map, which is attached to these volumes. 

PROSIT TERITATI 



Preface to the second edition. 

surpassing interest to those many minds, which 
' seek after philosophic knowledge arid instruction, 
is the Story of the Earth, Her manifold living creatures, 
the human generations and Her ancient rocks. 

Briefly, and with such views as these, not worldly 
aims, a disciple of the divine Muse of Spenser and 
Venerable Chaucer; having spent the best part of ten 
years of early manhood, sojourning in succession in 
most of the Continental countries, and lastly in Syria, 
and having wandered through the length and breadth of 
Palestine, I reached Egypt and Sinai ; where with 
Beduin guides, I wandered on, through the most of 
that vast mountainous labyrinthine solitude of rainless 
valleys ; with their sand-wind burnished rocks and stones 
and in some of them, often strangely scribbled Nabatean 
clijf-inscriptions (the names, the saws and salutations of 
ancient wayfarers). From thence gone up to Edom, I 
visited Petra ; and at Maan settlement, which is a few 
miles beyond, heard of other Petra-like sculptured cliff- 
monuments, bearing many inscriptions, at Meddin Sdlih. 
{Thai VMS a water-station of the Damascus yearly pilgrims' 
caravan, in their long desert way to Medina and Mecca ; 
lying some few days' journey southward from Maan, but 
diffictdt to be reached, at other times, for danger of the 
wild Beduins.) 

Medain Salih, i.e. cities of their reputed prophet 
Salih, so named by the pilgrims, being the subject of 
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many Koran fables ; hut more 'properly, from antiquity, 
el-H^jr, {as it yet is in the mouths of the country nomads,) 
was at that time not known to Europeans. 

What might be those inscriptions ? I tvas unable to 
learn from my Arab companions, save that they were not 
Arabic. Interested as I was, in all that pertains to 
Biblical research, I resolved to accept the hazard of 
visiting them. 

This was only accomplished later, after more than 
another year’s fruitless endeavours ; when finding none 
other means, I had taken the adventure of journeying 
thither, in the great Damascus caravan. 

Arrived at the place, after three weeks' tedious 
riding, amongst that often clamorous, mixed and in their 
religion devout pilgrim-multitude ; 1 found Meddin 
Salih to be an old ruinous sand-plain, with sand-rock 
cliffs ; where our encampment was pitched by a great 
cistern, defended from the interference of Beduins, by a 
rude-buiU Turkish fort or kella : whence it is the weary 
pilgrims draw to drink, for themselves and their numerous 
camels. 

Hardly visible in the next cliffs, was some one of the 
sculptured monuments, which I was come thus far to 
seek. Upon the Western horizon appeared, {to me of 
hardly less interest,) the heads evidently by their forms, of 
some latent or extinct volcanoes.* 

• In my later journeying in ihe high deserts, I found and visited the 
cratsT-hiUs of several more latent or spent vokanoes ; and traversed leide 
^rras or lava-areas, which, lying dispersedly as far down as the country 
above Mecca, came within my knowledge and observation : whose few wild 
creatures, in the long lapse of ages, have acquired (os Z have seen ihe for 
and gazelles) the swart hue of those cragged landscapes. 
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During those two months which remained till the 
returning of the pilgrimage, I visited the monuments 
<xnd carefully impressed their formal superscriptions ; 
which proved to he sepulchral and Nabatean, from a 
little earlier and a little later than the beginning of our 
Era : and found and transcribed some few other upon, 
ancient building-stones, at the neighbour desert settle- 
ment, el-Ally, which are Himyaric.* 

The pilgrims come again, I did not return with them 
to Syria ; but rode loith a friendly sheykh of the district 
Eeduins, to live with them awhile in the high desert. I 
might thus, I hoped, visit the next Arabian uplands 
and view those vast waterless marches of the nomad 
Arabs ; tent-dwellers, inhabiting, from the beginning, 
as it were beyond the World. 

Unto this new endeavour, I was but slenderly pro- 
vided ; yet did not greatly err, when I trusted my 
existence, {which could long endure, as in Sinai, unth litUe 
more than Heaven^ s sun and air,) amongst an unlettered 
and reputed lawless tribesfolk, (with whom, however, I had 
already some more favourable acquaintance ;) which 
amidst a life of never-ending hardship and uxmt, con- 
tinue to observe a Great Semitic Law, unwritten ; namely 
the ancient Faith of their illimitable empty wastes. 1 
migfU find moreover, in so doing, to add something to 
the common fund of Western knowledge. The name 

• Finiing, when I returned home, no means of publishing the inscrip- 
Hons, which I had painfully gathered in Arabia ; I offered them to the 
Corpus Insor. Semiticarum, then, as I learned, in course of publicaiion 
in France : where, gladly accepted by the Acadimie des inscriptions et 
belles-leUres, they were photographically reproduced ; and edited, {before, 
their inclusion,) in a speciai 4° volume, with translations, hyU. E. Benan. 
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of Engleysy * might stand ms at first in some stead, 
where known, perchance remotely, by faint hearsay, in 
some desert settlement. On the other hand, there must 
needs remain, as friendly Arab voices warned me, that 
predatory instinct of Beduins beyond their tents ; besides 
the bitterness and blight of a fanatical religion, in every 
place. 

In the adventure thus begun, there passed over me, 
amongst the thinly scattered, generally hostile and sus- 
picious inhal)itanis of that Land of wilderness, nearly 
two long and partly weary years ; but not without 
happy turns, in the not seldom finding, as I went 
forth, of human fellowship amongst Arabians and even 
of some very true and helpful friendships ; which, from 
this long distance of years, I vividly recall and shall, 
whilst life lasts, continue to esteem vrith grateful mind. 
The haps that befel me are narrated in these volumes : 
wherein I have set down, that which 1 saw loith my 
eyes, and heard with my ears and thought in my heart , 
neither more or Zess.f 

These volumes, published originally by the Cambridge 
University Press, have been some time out of print.X A 

* Kelamat Engleysy, the mord of an Engliskman. 

t It has, 1 am told, been asked : how could I take ahundant notes in 
famiical Arabia ? I found no great difficulty in so doing. I was 
amongst them art Baiim : nor did I spare to make use of my inkhorn and 
reed pen in the iUiteraie leisure of the nomad tent ; and when in ths 
settlements, I wrote as 1 could. I did nothing covertly : thus 1 was 
aUe, “ a son of Ote way," to pass forth urith an honourable reputation and 
the good will of many, and finding always some helpful friendc : to reach 
at length an happy ending of my travaiUous voyage in Arabia. 

i An abridged Edition, however, was published by Messrs. Duckworth. 
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re-frint has hem called for ; and is reproduced thus, 
at the suggestion chiefly of my distinguished friend. 
Colonel T. E. Lawrence, leader with Feysal, Meccan 
Prince, of the nomad tribesmen ; whom they, as might 
none other at thai time, marching from Jidda, the port 
of Mecca, were able, {composing, as they went, the tribes^ 
long-standing blood feuds and old enmities), to unite with 
them in victorious arms, against the corrupt Turkish 
sovereignty in those parts : and who greatly thus serving 
his Country's cause and her Allies, from the Eastward, 
amidst the Great War ; has in that imperishable enter- 
prise, traversed the same wide region of Desert Arabia. 

[I cannot here take leave, withovi recording my 
thankful memory of those good men {all are now passed 
from us), Henry Bradshaw, Librarian at that time of the 
Cambridge University lAbrary, and W. Wright, University 
Professor of Arabic : who together with Robertson Smith, 
also Professor there of Semitic learning; powerfully 
persuaded the University Press Syndics, to undertake 
the costly printing and publishing of the MS. of this work.} 

Charles M. Doughty. 


Sbptsubsb, 1920. 



Preface to the third edition. 

/ N a "new Preface, following so soon upon the last, I 
find little to add which has not leen said. 

The Qrent War of our limes has brought the Land of 
the Arabs into the horizon of Western Nations. 

Noteworthy is that opinion maintained by some 
scholars, that the huge and mostly waste Arabian 
Peninsula has been the prehistoric Nest ; wherein were 
nourished and brought up, and from whence have issued 
and dispersed themselves, those several human swarms, 
which became the wide-spread, and in former ages, 
powerful Semitic Peoples : that since History began, 
have left an indelible impress upon the three Continents of 
the Old World ; and especially on the religious sentiment 
of so chief a portion of mankind. 

The main tableland of Northern Arabia, which is 
treated of in these volumes, inhabited by nomad tribes 
and their settlers in oasis-villages, is a Country almost 
rahdess, raised mostly some 4,000 feet above sea-level ; 
and has been dry land, since Cretaceous times. 

We have some evidence, that it was peopled by men 
even from the beginning of the World, in paleolithic flints 
chipped to an edge by human hands ; which have been 
found in the flint-gravel, at Maan,* in Edom. 

As for the nomad Arabs, camel and sheep herds, 
dwellers in black booths and curtains of hair-doth, 

• t). Vol. I, pp. 36 and 37. {They may be seen in the Oxford 
University Mtiseum.) 
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{named by them “ houses of hair ”) : we may see in them 
that desert life, which was folloived by their ancestors, 
in the Biblical tents of Kedar. 

While the like phrases of their nearly-allied and not 
less ancient speech, are sounding in our ears, and their 
like customs, come down from antiquity, are continued 
before our eyes ; we almost feel ourselves carried back to 
the days of the nomad Hebrew Patriarchs ; (which, though 
in our brief lives, they seem very remote, are but a moment 
of geological time). And we are the better able to read 
the hulk of the Old Testament books, with that further 
insight and understanding, which comes of a living 
experience. 

C. M. D. 

SEPTliUBU, ISSt 


COBBEOTION. 

VoL 1. p. 181. 1. 13 : dele Tie Boeit o/J. E^Ub. 



INTRODUCTION. 

It is not comfortable to have to write about “ Arabia DeBert-a." 
I have studied it for ten years, and have grown to consider it a 
book not like other books, but something particular, a bible of 
its kind. To turn round now and reckon its merits and demerits 
seems absurd. I do not think that any traveller in Arai)ia 
before or since Mr. Doughty has (jualified himself to praise the 
book — much less to blame it. The more you learn of Arabia 
the more you find in “ Arabia Deserta.” The more you travel 
there the greater your respect for the insight, judgment and 
artistry of the author. We call the book “ Doughty pure and 
simple, for it is a classic, and the personality of Mr. Doughty 
hardly cornea into question. Indeed, it is rather shocking to 
learn that he is a real and living person. The book has no date 
and can never grow old. It is the first and indispensable work 
upon the Arabs of the desert; and if it has not always been 
referred to, or enough read, that has been because it was exces- 
sively rare. Every student of Arabia wants a copy. 

However, there is no need at this time of day to commend 
Doughty to students. They all know of him. It is to the outside 
public, willing to read a great prose work, the record of the 
wanderings of an English poet for two years among the Beduins, 
that this edition must make its appeal, and perhaps witli them 
that the verdict of present-day travellers in Arabia will have 
weight. I have talked the book over with many travellers, and 
we are agreed that here you have all the desert, its hills and 
plains, the lava fields, the villages, the tents, the men and animals. 
They are told of to the life, with words and phrases fitted to them 
so perfectly that one cannot dissociate them in memory. It is 
the true Arabia, the land with its smells and dirt, as well as its 
nobility and freedom. There is no sentiment, nothing merely 
picturesque, that most common failing of oriental travel-books. 
Doughty's completeness is devastating. There is nothing we 
would take away, little we could add. He took all Arabia for 
his province, and has left to his successors only the poor part of 
specialists. We may write boots on parts of the desert or some 
of the histoiy of it ; but there can never be another picture of the 
whole, in our time, because here it is all said, and by a great master. 
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There have been many well-endowed Englishmen travelling 
in Arabia, and most of them have written books. None have 
brought away a prize as rich as Doughty brought, and the merit 
of this is bis own unaided merit. He had many things against 
him. Forty years ago the desert was less hospitable to strangers 
than it is to-day. Turkey was still strong there, and the Wahabi 
movement had kept fanaticism vivid in the tribes. Doughty 
was a pioneer, both as European and ChristiaD, in nearly all the 
districts he entered. Also be was poor. He came down a lone 
man from Damascus with the pilgrim caravan, and was left 
behind at Medain Salih with scant recommendation. He struck 
out into the desert dressed like the very poor, travelling like the 
very poor, trying to maintain himself hy the practice of rational 
medicine, in a society more willing to invest in charms. 

Then he was a sick man. :&s health was weak when he 
started, and the climate of the plateau of Arabia is a trying one, 
with its extremes of heat and cold, and the poverty of its nourish- 
ment. He had been brought up in England, a fruitful country 
of rich and plentiful food. He came as a guest to the Arab 
tents, to share their lean hospitality, and to support himself on 
the little that sufficed them. They treated him to what they 
had themselves. Their skinny bodies subsisted well enough on 
a spring season of camel-milk, and rare meals of dates or meat 
for the barren months of the year, but such a diet was starvation 
for an Englishman. It would be short commons to a sedentary 
man ; but Doughty was for ever wandering about, often riding 
from sunrise to sunset, if not for half the night, in forced marches 
across rocky and toilsome country, under a burning sun, or in 
keen exhausting winds. Travel in Arabia in the best circum- 
stances, with a train of servants, good riding-beasts, tents and 
your own kitchen, is a trying experience. Doughty faced it native- 
fashion, in spite of his physicai disadvantages, and brought 
home more booty than we all. The sheer enduraooi. of his effort 
is wonderful. 

Somewhere he half apologises for his defects, calling his book 
the seeing of a hungry man, the telling of a most weary man ; 
nevertheless he seems to have recorded everything. We have 
all sometimes been weary in the desert, and some of us have 
been hungry there, but none of us triumphed over our bodies 
M Doughty did. He makes his. hardships a positive profit to 
him, by distilling from them into his pages that sense of strain 
and desolation which will remind every Arabian traveller vividly 
of his own less fortunate moments. Yet even at such times, 
commg BO often in these two dangerous years, Doughty’s keenness 
of observation was not reduced. He goes on showing us the 
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circumstances and the characters and the places of his tale, 
without any loss of interest: and that this could be so is a high 
testimony, not only to his strength of mind, but also to the 
imaginative appeal of Arabia and the Arabs to him and to us. 

For his own strength of character his book stands unconscious 
witness. He has revealed himself to us in his pages indirectly 
(the book is never morbid, never introspective), almost unwil- 
lingly, for the way of telling is detached, making no parade of 
gO(^ or evil. He refused to be the hero of his story. Yet he 
was very really the hero of his journey, and the Arabs knew how 
great he was. I spent nine months in Western Arabia, much of 
it in the districts through which he had passed, and 1 found that 
he had become history in the desert. It was more than forty 
years ago, and that space of time would even in our country 
cause much to be forgotten. In the desert it is relatively longer, 
for the hardships of common life leave little chance for the body 
to recruit itself, and so men are short-lived and their memories 
of strangers, and events outside the family tree, soon fail. 
Doughty’s visit was to their fathers or grandfathers, and yet 
they have all learned of him. They tell tales of him, making 
something of a legend of the tall and impressive figure, very 
wise and gentle, who came to them like a herald of the outside 
world. His aloofness from the common vexations of their 
humanity coloured their imagination. He was very patient, 
generous and pitiful, to be accepted into their confidence without 
doubt. 

They say that he seemed proud only of being Cbristian, and 
yet never crossed their faith. He was book-learned, but simple 
in the arts of living, ignorant of camels, trustful of every man, 
very silent. He was the first Englishman they had met. He 
predisposed them to give a chance to other men of his race, 
because they bad found him honourable and good. So he broke 
a road for his religion. He was followed by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 
and Miss Gertrude Bell, other strong personalities. They con- 
firmed the desert in its view of Englishmen, and gave us a privi- 
leged position which is a grave responsibility upon all who follow 
them. Thanks to them an Englishman finds a welcome^ in 
Arabia, and can travel, not indeed comfortably for it is a terrible 
land, but safely over the tracks which Doughty opened with such 
pains No country has been more fortunate in its ambassadors. 
We are accepted as worthy persons unless we prove ourselves the 
contrary by our own misdoings. This is no light monument bo 
the memory of the man who stamped so clear an impression of his 
virtire on a nomad people in the casual joumeyings of two years. 
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"We export two chief kinds of Englishmen, who in foreign 
parts divide themselves into two opposed classes. Some 
feel deeply the influence of the native people, and try to adjust 
themselves to its atmosphere and spirit. To fit themselves 
modestly into the picture they suppress all in them that would 
be discordant with local habits and colours. They imitate the 
native as far as possible, and so avoid friction in their daily life. 
How^ever, they cannot avoid the consequences of imitation, a 
hollow, worthless thing. They are like the people but not of the 
people, and their half-perceptible differences give them a sham 
influence often greater than their merit. They urge the people 
among whom they Jive into strange, unnatural courses by imi- 
tating them so well that they are imitated back again. The 
other class of Englishmen is the larger class. In the same circum- 
stance of exile they reinforce their character by memories of the 
life they have left. In reaction against their foreign surroundings 
they take refuge in the England that was theirs. They assert 
their aloofness, their immunity, the more vividly for their loneli- 
ness and weakness. They impress the peoples among whom 
they live by reaction, by giving them an ensample of the com- 
plete Englishman, the foreigner intact. 

Doughty is a great member of the second, the cleaner class. 
He says that he was never oriental, though the sun made him 
an Arab ; and much of his value lies in the distinction. His seeing 
is altogether English : yet at the same time his externals, his 
manners, his dress, and his speech were Arabic, and nomad Arab, 
of the desert. The desert inhibits considered judgments ; its bare- 
ness and openness make its habitants frank. Men in it speak 
out their minds suddenly and unreservedly. Words in the desert 
are clear-cut. Doughty felt this contagion of truthfulness sharply 
(few travel-journals show a greater sensibility to climate and 
geography than this), and among the tribes he delivered himself 
like them. Even in the villages he maintained an untimely and 
uncompromising bluntness, in a firm protest against the glozing 
politic speech of the town-Arabs. His own origin was from the 
settled country of England, and this preference for the nomad 
might seem strange; but in practice the Englishman, and 
especially the Englishman of family, finds the tribes more to his 
taste than the vilifies, and Doughty everywhere is the outspoken 
Beduin. His “ stiffness to maintain a just opinion against the 
half-reason of the world ” was often unwise — but always respect- 
able, and the Arabs respected him for it even where they 
resented it moat. 

Very climatic, too, are his sudden changes of tone and judg- 
ment. The desert is a place of passing semsation, of cash-payment 
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of opiujon. Men do not hold their minds in suspense for days, 
to arrive at a just and balanced average of thought. They say 
good at once when it is good, and bad at once when it is bad. 
Doughty has mirrored this also for us in himself. One paragraph 
will have a harsh judgment; the next is warm kindness. His 
record ebbs and flows with his experience, and by reading not a 
part of the book but all of it yon obtain a many-sided sympathetic 
vision, in the round, of his companions of these stormy and 
eventful years. 

* * • * • 

The realism of the book is complete. Doughty tries to tell 
the full and exact ti-uth of all that he saw. If there is a bias it 
will be against the Arabs, for he liked them so much ; be was 
BO impressed by the strange attraction, isolation and independence 
of this people that he took pleasure in bringing out their virtues 
by a careful expression of their faults. “ If one live any time 
with the Arab he will have all his life after a feeling of the desert.” 
He had experienced it himself, the test of nomadism, that most 
deeply biting of all social disciplines, and for our sakes he strained 
all the more to paint it in its true colours, as a life too hard, too 
empty, too denying for all but the strongest and most determined 
men. Nothing is more powerful and real than this record of 
all his daily accidents and obstacles, and the feelings that came 
to him on the way. His picture of the Semites, sitting to the 
eyes in a cloaca, but with their brows touching Heaven, sums up 
in full measure their strength and weakness, and the strange 
contradictions of their thought which quicken our curiosity at 
our first meeting with them. 

To try and solve their riddle many of us have gone far into 
their society, and seen the clear hardness of their belief, a limit^ 
tion almost mathematical, which repels us by its unsympathetic 
form. Semite have no half-tones in their register of vision. 
They are a people of primary colours, especially of black and 
white, who see the world always in line. They are a certain 
people, despising doubt, our modern crown of thorns. They do 
not understand our metaphysical difficnlties, our self-question- 
ings. They know only truth and untruth, belief and unbelief, 
without our hesitating retinue of finer shades. 

Semites are black and white not only in vision, but in their 
inner furnishing ; black and white not merely in clarity, but in 
apposition. Their thoughts live easiest among extremes. _ They 
inhabit superlatives by choice. Sometimes the great ineon- 
sistents seem to pMsess them jointly. They exclude compromise, 
and pursue the agic of their ideas to its absurd ends, without 
seeing incongruity in their opposed conelnsions. They oscillate 
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•with cool head and tranquil judgment from asymptote to 
asymptote, so imperturbably that they would seem hardly 
conscious of their giddy flight. 

They are a limited narrow-minded people whose inert intel- 
lects lie incuriously fallow. Their imaginations are keen but not 
creative. There is so little Arab art to-day in Asia that they 
can nearly be said to have no art, though their rulers have been 
liberal patrons and have encouraged their neighbours’ talents in 
architecture, ceramic and handicraft. They show no longing 
for great iudustry, no organisations of mind or body anywhere. 
They invent no systems of philosophy or mythologies. They 
are the least morbid of peoples, who take the gift of life unques- 
tioning, as an axiom. To them it is a thing inevitable, entailed 
on man, a usufruct, beyond our control. Suicide is a thing 
nearly impossible and death no grief. 

They are a people of spasms, of upheavals, of ideas, the race 
of the individual genius. Their movements are the more shock- 
ing by contrast with the quietude of every day, their great men 
greater by contrast with the humanity of their mass. Their 
convictions are by instinct, their activities intuitional. Their 
largest manufaetme is of creeds. They are monopolists of 
revealed religions, finding always an antagonism of body and 
spirit, and laying their stress on the spirit. Their profound 
reaction againstmatter leads them to preach barrenness, renuncia- 
tion, poverty: and this atmosphere stifles the minds of the 
desert pitilessly. They are always looking out towards those 
things in which mankind has had no lot or part. 

The Beduin has been born and brought up in the desert, and 
has embraced this barrenness too harsh for volunteers with all 
his soul, for the reason, felt but inarticulate, that there he finds 
himself mdubitably free. He loses all natural ties, all comforting 
su^rfiuities or complications, to achieve that personal liberty 
which haunts starvation and death. He sees no virtue in poverty 
herself; he enjoys the little vices and luxuries — coffee, fresh 
water, women— which he can still afford. In his life he has air 
and winds, sun and light, open spaces and great emptiness. 
There is no human effort, no fecundity in Nature ; just heaven 
above and unspotted earth beneath ; and the only refuge and 
rhythm of their being is in God. This single God is to the 
Arab not anthropomorphic, not tangible or moral or ethical, not 
concerned particularly with the world or with him. He alone is 
great, and yet there is a homeliness, an every -day-ness of this 
Arab God who rules their eating, their fighting and their lusting ; 
and is^ their commonest thought, and companion, in a way 
impossible to those whose God is tediously veiled from them by 
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the decorum of formal worship. They feel do incongruity in 
bringing God into their weaknesses and appetites. He is the 
commonest of their words. 

This creed of the desert is an inheritance. The Arab does 
not valne it extremely. He has never been either evangelist or 
proselyte. He arrives at this intense condensation of himself in 
God by shutting his eyes to the world, and to all the complex 
possibilities latent in him which only wealth and temptation 
could bring out. He attains a sure trust and a powerful 
trust, but ^ of how narrow a field 1 His sterile experience 
perverts his human kindness to the image of the waste in 
which he hides. Accordingly he hurts himself, not merely to 
be free, but to please himself. There follows a self-delight in 
pain, a cruelty which is more to him than goods. The desert 
Arab finds no joy like the joy of voluntarily holding back. He 
finds luxury in abnegation, renunciation, self-restraint. He lives 
his own life in a hard selfishness. His desert is made a spiritual 
ice-house, in which is preserved intact but unimproved for all 
ages an idea of the unity of God. 

• • « * • 

Doughty went among these people dispassionately, looked at 
their life, and wrote it down word for word. By being always 
Arab in manner and European in mind he maintained a perfect 
judgment, while bearing towards them a full sympathy which 
persuaded them to show him their inmost ideas. When his trial 
of two years was over he carried away in his note-book (so far as 
the art of writing can express the art of living) the soul of the 
desert, the complete existence of a remarkable and self-contained 
community, shut away from the currents of the world in tin, 
unchanging desert, working out their days in an environment 
utterly foreign to us. The economic reason for their existence 
is the demand for camels, which can be best bred on the thorns 
and plants of these healthy uplands. The desert is incapable of 
other development, but admii-ably suited to this. Their camel- 
breeding makes the Beduins nomads. The camels live only on 
the pasture of the desert, and as it is scanty a great herd will 
soon exhaust any one district. Then they with their masters must 
move to another, and so they circulate month by month in a 
course determined by the vegetation sprung up wherever the 
intermittent winter rains have this season fallen heaviest. 

The social organisation of the desert is in tribes, partly because 
of original family-feeling, partly because the instinct of self- 
preservation compels large masses of men to hold together for 
mutual support By belonging to a recognised tribe each man 
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feels that he has a strong body of nominal kinsmen, to support 
him if he is injured ; and equally to bear the burden and to 
discharge his wrong-doing, when he is the guilty party. This 
collective responsibility makes men careful not to offend ; and 
makes punishment very easy. The offender is shut out from the 
system, and becomes an exile till he has made his peace again 
with the public opinion of his tribesmen. 

Each tribe baa its district in the desert. The extent and 
nature of these tribal districts are determined by the economic 
laws of camel-breeding. Each holds a fair chance of pasture all 
the year round in every normal year, and each holds enough 
drinking-water to suffice all its households every year ; but the 
poverty of the country forces an internal subdivision of itself 
upon the tribe. The water-sources are usually single wells (often 
very scanty wells), and the pasturages small scattered patches in 
sheltered valleys or oases among the rocks. They could not 
accommodate at one time or place all the tribe, which therefore 
breaks into elans, and lives always as clans, wandering each apart 
on its own cycle within the orbit of the tribal whole. 

The society is ilhterate, so each clan keeps small enough to 
enable all its adults to meet frequently, and discuss all common 
business verbally. Such general intercourse, and their open life 
beside one another in tents makes the desert a place altogether 
without privacy. Man lives candidly with man. It is a society 
in perpetual movement, an equality of voice and opportunity for 
every male. The daOy hearth or sheikh’s coffee-gathering is 
their education, a university for every man grown enough to walk 
and speak. 

It is also their news-office, their tribunal, their political 
expression, and their government. They bring and expose there 
in public every day all their ideas, their experiences, their opinions, 
and they sharpen one another, so that the desert society is alw'ays 
alive, instructed to a high moral level, and tolerant of new ideas. 
Common rumour makes them as unchanging as the desert in 
which they live ; but more often they show themselves singu- 
larly receptive, very open to useful innovations. Their few 
vested interests make it simple for them to change their ways ; 
but even so it is astonishing to find how whole-heartedly they 
adopt an invention fitted to their life. Coffee, gunpowder, 
Manchester cotton are all new things, and yet appear so native 
that without them one can hardly imagine their desert life. 

Consequently, one would expect a book such as “ Arabia 
Deserta,” written forty years ago, to be inaccurate to-day in 
such little respects, and had Doughty’s work been solely scientific, 
dependent on the expression rather than the spirit of things, its 
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day might Jiave passed. Happily the beauty of the telling, its 
truth to life, the rich gallery of characters and landscapes in it, 
will remain for all time, and will keep it peerless, as the indis- 
pensable foundation of all true understanding of the desert. 
And in these forty years the material changes have not been 
enough to make them really worth detailed record. 

The inscriptions at Medain Salih have been studied since his 
day by the Dominican fathers from Jerusalem, and some little 
points added to his store. The great stone at Teima which lay 
in the haddaj, was looked for by later travellers, and at last pur- 
chased and carried off to Europe. Doughty’s collections of these 
primitive Arab scripts have been surpassed ; but he holds the 
enduring credit of their discovery. His map, and some of his 
geographical information have been added to, and brought into 
relation with later information. People with cameras have wan- 
dered up and down the Aueyrid hat-rat in which he spent weeks, 
and of which he wrote so vivid a description. We know their 
outside face exactly, from photographs; but to read Doughty 
is to know what they make one feel. Crossley and Rolls-Royce 
ears have made a road of some of that Wadi Humth, whose 
importance he first made clear to Europe. Aeroplanes have 
quartered the hills in which he found such painful going. Unfortu- 
nately those in cars and aeroplanes are not able to write intimate 
books about the country over which they pass. 

Another change in Arabia has come from the Hejaa Railway, 
which in 1909 was opened from Damascus to Medina, and at once 
put an end to the great army which used to perform the pilgrimage 
by road. The Emir el Haj and his people now go by train, and the 
annual pageant of the camel-caravan is dead. The pilgrim road, 
of whose hundreds of worn tracks Doughty gave us such a picture, 
is now gone duU for lack ol all those feet to polish it, and the 
kellas and cisterns from which he drank on the march to Medain 
Salih are falling into ruin, except so far as they serve the need of 
some guard-house on the railway. 

The Rashid dynasty in Hail has pursued as bloody a course 
since his day as before it. Saud, the last Emir, was murdered in 
1920, and the sole survivor of the family is an infant, whose pre- 
carious minority is being made the play of the ambition of one 
and another of the great chiefs of the Shammer tribe. On the 
other hand, the Wahabi dynasty of Riath, which seemed in its 
decline, has suddenly revived in this generation, thanks to the 
courage and energy of Abd el-Aziz, the present Emir. He has 
subdued all Nejd with faia arms, has revived the Wahabi sect in 
new stringency, and bids fair to subject all the inner deserts of 
the peninsula to his belief. The Emir’s younger son was lately m 
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the Deputation he sent to this country, under the conduct of 
Mr. H. St J. Philby, C.I.E., sometime British Resident at 
er-Riath, during the Great War. Whilst in England they 
risited Mr. Doughty. 

The Sherifate of Mecca, in whose humanity Doughty reposed 
at Taif at the end of his adventures, made a bid for the intellectual 
leadership of the Arabs in 1916 by rebelling against Turkey on 
the principle of nationality. The Western Arabs, among whom 
Doughty's ways had so long fallen, took a chivalrous part in the 
war as the allies of Great Britain and with our help. The Sherif’s 
four sons put themselves at the head of the townsmen and tribes- 
men of the Hejaz, and gave the British officers assisting them 
the freedom of the desert. All the old names were in our ranks. 
There were Harb, Juheyma, and Bilh, whom Doughty mentioned. 
His old hosts, the Abu Sbamah Moahib, joined us, and did gal- 
lantly. Ferhan, Motlog’s son, brought with him the Allayda, 
and with the other Fejr they took Teyma and Kheybar from their 
Turkish garrisons, and handed them over to King Hussein. 

Later the Shammer joined us, and voltmteers came from 
Kasim, from Aneyza, Boreyda and Russ to help the common 
war upon the Turks. We took Medain Salih and El Ally, and 
further north Tebok and Maan, the Beni Sakhr country, and all 
the pilgrim road up to Damascus, making in arms the return 
journey of that by which Doughty had begun his wanderings. 
“Arabia Deserta,” which had been a joy to read, as a great 
record of adventure and travel (perhaps the greatest in our 
language), and the great picture-book of nomad life, became 
a military text-book, and helped to guide us to victory in the 
East. The Arabs who had allowed Doughty to wander in their 
forbidden provinces were making a good investment for their 
sons and grandsons. 

In this great experience of war the focns of motive in the 
desert changed, and a political revolution came to the Arabs. 
In Doughty’s day_, as bis book shows, there were Moslems and 
Christians, as main divisions of the people. Yesterday the dis- 
tinction faded ; there were only those on the side of the Allies, 
and those with the Central Powers. The Western Arabs, in 
these forty years, had learned enough of the ideas of Europe 
to accept nationality as a basis for action. They accepted it so 
thoroughly that they went into battle against their Caliph, the 
Bultan of Turkey, to win their right to national freedom. Religion, 
which had been the motive and character of the desert, yielded 
to politics, and Mecca, which had been a City of worship, became 
the temporal capital of a new state. The hostility which had 
been directed against Christians became directed against the 
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foreigner who presumed to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
Arabic-speaking provinces. 

* * * » * 

However, this note grows too long. Those just men who begin 
at the beginning of books are being delayed by me from reading 
Doughty, and bo I am making worse my presumption in putting 
my name near what I believe to be one of the great prose works 
of our literature. It is a book which begins powerf^y, written 
in a style which has apparently neither father nor son, so closely 
wrought, so tense, so just in its words and phrases, that it demands 
a hard reader. It seems not to have been written easily ; but 
in a few of its pages you learn more of the Arabs than in all that 
others have written, and the further you go the closer the style 
seems to cling to the subject, and the more natural it becomes 
to your taste. 

The history of the march of the caravan down the pilgrim 
road, the picture of Zeyd’s tent, the description of Ibn Rashid’s 
court at Hail, the negroid village in Kheybar, the urbane life at 
Aneyza, the long march across the desert of Western Nejd to 
Mecca, each seems better than the one before till there comes the 
very climax of the book near Taif, and after this excitement a 
gentle closing chapter of the road down to Jidda, to the hospi- 
tality of Mohammed Nasif’s house, and the British Consulate. 

To have accomplished such a journey would have been 
achievement enough for the ordinary man. Mr. Doughty was not 
content till he had made the book justify the journey as much as 
the journey justified the book, and in the double power, to go and 
Do write, he will not soon find his rival. 

T. E. LAWRENCE. 


OzPOBD, 1921. 
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VOLUME ONE 



CHAPTER I 


TEE PBRABA ; AMUON AND UOAB. 

The Haj, or Mecca pilgrimage, in J>cmaecue. The pilgrim camp in the 
tcilderncae ai Mmei/ril). The aeiiing forth. Herman. The firet sioHon. The 
pilgrimage wap, or Derb el-Hftj. Otraxa. The Ageyl. Baeharu Umm Jemil. 
Boera. Jaiboi, or the Zerka. Shebib ibn TrMai. Ancient strong towers m the 
desert. Hwiiahmer^ of a caravan thief. Aspect of the Peraean plains. The 
Bednins. Beny SiIIAt. Beny Seleyta. Welad Aly. Oikad. The Beiko. 
Wheilter this fresh country were good for colonists t Sabbath Ammon. Btshbon. 
Vmm Busds. The pilgrim-tncampmeni raised by night. The brook Artion. 
Lrjdn. The high plains tf Moab. Buined sites. Dot Bas. Sabbath Moab. 
Kir Moab. “Heaps in the furrows the field.” The old giants. Agaba tribe. 
The land toasted by Israel The ancient people were etone-builders. Kerok visited. 
Beny Hameydy tribe. Memorial heaped stones tn the tcildemess. Wady d- 
Hisy. The deep limestone valleys descending to the Dead Sea. Sheykh Bajellan. 

A NEW Toico hailed me of an old friend when, firat retnmed 
from the Peninsula, I paced again in that long street of Damas- 
eu.s which is called Straight ; and suddenly taking me wondering 
by the band “ Tell me (said he), since thou art here again in the 
peace and assurance of Ullah, and whilst we walk, as in the former 
years, toward the new blossoming orchards, full of the sweet 
spring as the garden of God, what moved thee, or how oouldst 
thou take such journeys into the fanatic Arabia ? ” 

• ' « * 

It was at the latest hour, when in the same day, and after 
troubled days of endeavours, I had supposed it impossible. At 
first I had asked of the Wily, Governor of Syria, his license to 
accompany the Haj caravan to the distance of Meddin SdliJi. 
The W&ly then privately questioned the Bntish Consulate, an 
office which is of much regard in these countries. The Consul 
answered, that his was no charge in any such matter ; he had as 
much regard of me, would I take such dangerous ways, as of his 
old hat. This was a man that, in time past, bad proffered to 


The heftdplcce of this chapter represents a vine and pomegranate ornament, 
carved in tdlef upon a block of «hito marble, still lying In the ruinoiiS vildenieae 
of Moab. 
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TBAYELS IN ABABIA DESESTA. 


show me a good turn in my travels, who now told me it was his 
dnty to take no cognisance of my Arabian journey, lest he might 
hear any word of blame, if I miscarried. Thus by the Turkish 
officers it was understood that my life, forsaken by mine own 
Consulate, would not be required of them in this adventure. 
There is a merry saying of Sir Henry Wotton, for which he 
nearly lost his credit with his Sovereign, “ An ambassador is a 
man who is sent to lie abroad for his country ; ” to this might be 
added. ‘ A Consul is a man who is sent to play the Turk abroad, 
to his own countrymen.” 

That untimely Turkishness was the source to me of nearly 
all the mischiefs of these travels in Arabia. And what wonder, 
none fearit^ a reckoning, that I should many times come nigh 
to be foully murdered ! whereas the informal benevolent word, 
in the beginning, of a Frankish Consulate might have procured 
me regard of the great Haj officers, and their letters of commend- 
ation, in departing from them, to the Emirs of Arabia. Thus 
rejected by the British Consulate, I dreaded to be turned back 
altogether if I should visit now certain great pemonages of 
Damascus, as the noble Algerian prince Abd el-Kdder ; for 
whose only word’s sake, which I am well assured he would have 
given, I had been welcome in all the Haj-road towers occupied 
by Moorish garrisons, and my life had not been well-nigh lost 
amongst them later at Meddin S&lih. 

I went only to the Kurdish Pasha of the Haj, Mohammed 
Said, who two years before had known me a traveller in the 
Lands beyond Jordan, and took me for a well-affected man that 
did nothing covertly. It was a time of cholera and the Chris- 
tians had fled from the city, when I visited him formerly in 
Damascus to prefer the same request, that I might go down wi% 
the Pilgrimage to Meddin Salih. He bad recommended me 
then to bring a firman of the Sultan, sayic^, ‘ The hajjdj 
(pilgrims) were a mixed multitude, and If aught befel me, the 
harm might be laid at his do(^, since 1 was subject of a 
foreign government : ’ but now, Ire said, ‘ Well ! would I needs go 
thither ? it might be with the Jv/r^ i ’ that is the flying provi- 
sion-train which since anciMit times is sent down from Syria to 
relieve the returning pilgrimage at Mediin Salih ; but commonly 
lying there only three days, the time would not have sufficed me. 

I thought ^0 stars were so disposed that I should not go to 
Arabia ; but, said my Moslem friends, ‘ the Pasha himself could 
not forbid any taking this journey with the caravan ; and thn ngli 
I were a Nasrdny, what hindered ! when I went not down 
to the Harameyn (two sacred cities), but to Mediin S&lih; 
how ! I an honest person might not go, when there went down 
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every year with the Haj all the dasperate cotters of the to-wn ; 
nay the most dangerous ribalds of Damascus were already at 
Muzeyrib, to kill and to spoil upon the skirts of the caravan 
journeying in the wilderness.’ Also they said ‘ it was bnt a few 
years since Christian masons (there are no Moslems of the 
craft in Damascus) had been sent with the Haj to repair 
the water-tower or kella and cistern at the same Medain 
Saiih.’ 

There is every year a new stirring of this goodly Oriental 
city in the days before the Haj ; so many strangers ate passing 
in the bazaars, of outlandish speech and clothing from far 
provinces. The more part are of Asia Minor, many of them 
bearing over-great white turbans that might weigh more than 
their heads : the most are poor folk of a solemn countenance, 
which wander in the streets seeking the bakers’ stalls, and I saw 
that many of the Damascenes could answer them in their 
own language. The town is moved in the departure of the 
great Pilgrimage of the Beligion and again at the home-coming, 
which is made a public spectacle ; almost every Moslem house- 
hold has some one of their kindred in the caravan. In the 
markets there is much taking up in haste of wares for the 
road. The tent-makers are most busy in their street, over- 
looking and renewing the old canvas of hundreds of tents, 
of tilts and the curtains for litters ; the curriers in their bazaar 
are selling apace the water-skins and leathern buckets and 
saddle-bottles, matara or zentsemleh; the carpenters’ craft are 
labouring in all haste for the Haj, the most of them mending 
litter-frames. In the Peraem outlying quarter, el-Med&n, is 
cheapenii^ and delivery of grain, a provision by the way for 
the Haj cattle. Already there come by the streete, pMsmg 
daily forth, the akkdms with the swagging litters mounted high 
upon the tall pilgrim-camels. They are the Haj caravan drivers, 
and upon the silent great shuffle-footed beasts, they hold inso- 
lently their path through the narrow bazaars ; commonly 
ferocious young men, whose mouths are full of horrible cursings : 
and whoso is not of this stomach, him they think unmeet for 
the road. The Mukoimoems or Haj camel-masters have called 
in their cattle (all are strong males) from the wilderness to 
the camel-yards in Damascus, where their serving-men are busy 
staffing pillows under the pack-saddle frames, and lappmg, 
first over all the camels’ chines, thick blanket-felts of Aleppo, 
that they should not be galled ; the gear is not lifted till 
their return after four months, if they may return alive, from 
BO great a voyage. The mukowwems ere sturdy, weathered 
men of the road, that can bold the mastery over their oft® 
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mutinous crews ; it is written in their hard faces that they 
ate overoomets of the evil by the evil, and able to deal in 
the long desert way with the perfidy of the elvish Beduins. 
It is the custom in these caravan countries that all who are 
to set forth, meet together in some common place without 
the city. The assembling of the pilgrim multitude is always 
by the lake of Muzeyrib in the high steppes beyond Jordan, 
two journeys from Damascus. Here the hajjies who have 
taken the field are encamped, and lie a week or ten days 
in the desert before their long voyage. The Haj Ptaha, his 
aSairs despatched with the government in Damascus, arrival 
the third day before their departure, to discharge all first 
payments to the Beduw and to agree with the water-carriers, 
(which are Beduins,) for the military service. 

The open ways of Damascus upon that side, lately encum- 
bered with the daUy passage of hundreds of litters, and all 
that, to our eyes, strange and motley train, of the oriental 
pilgrimage, were again void and silent ; the Haj had departed 
from among us. A little money is caught at as great gain 
in these lands long vexed by a criminal government : the hope 
of silver immediately brou^t me five or six poorer persons, 
saying all with great By-Gods they would set their seals to 
a paper to carry me safely to Mediin Sfilih, whether I would 
ride upon pack-horses, upon mules, asses, dromedaries, barely 
upon camel-back, or in a litter. I agreed with a Persian, 
mukowwem to those of his nation wmch come every year 
about from the East by Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, to “ see 
the cities ” ; and there they join themselves with the great 
Ottoman Haj caravan. This poor rich man was well content, 
for a few pounds in his band which helped him to reckon with 
his com-ohandler, to convey me to Meddin S&lih. It was a last 
moment, the Pasha was departed two days since, and this man 
must make after with great journeys. I was presently clothed 
as a Syrian of simple fortune, and ready with store of caravan 
biscuit to ride along with him ; mingled with the Persians 
in the Haj journey I should be the less noted whether by 
Persians or Arabs. This mukowwem’s servants and his gear 
were already eight days at Muzeyrib camp. 

It was afternoon when a few Arab friends bade me God- 
speed, and mounted with my camel bags upon a mule I came 
riding through Damascus with the Persian, Mohammed Aga, 
and a small company. As we turned from the long city street, 
that which in Paul’s days was called “ The Straight,” to go up 
through the Med&n to the BoAbat-UUali, some of the bystanders 
at the corner, setting upon me their eyes, said to each other. 
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“ Who is this ? Eigh ! ” Another answered him half Jestingly, 
“ It is some one belonging to the Ajamy ” (Persian). Prom 
the Boabat (great gate of) UUah, so named of the passing 
forth of the holy pilgrimage thereat, the high desert lies be- 
fore us those hundreds of leagues to the Harameyn ; at first 
a waste plain of gravel and loam upon limestone, for ten 
or twelve days, and always rising, to Maan in “ the moun- 
tain of Edom ” near to Petra. Iwentj-six marehea from 
Muzeyrib is el-Medina, the prophet’s city (Medinat en-Niby, 
in old time Yathrib) ; at forty marches is Mecca. There were 
none now in ail the road, by which the last faajjies had passed 
five days before us. The sun setting, we came to the little out- 
lying village Kesmth : by the road was showed me a white 
cupola, the sleeping station of the commander of the pilgrimage, 
Emir el-Haj, in the evening of his solemn setting forth from 
Damascus. We came by a beaten way over the wilderness, 
paved of old at the crossing of winter stream-beds for the_ safe 
passage of the Haj camels, which have no foothold in sliding 
ground ; by some other are seen ruinous bridges — as all is now 
ruinous in the Ottoman Empire. There is a block drift strewed 
over this wilderness ; the like is found, much to our amazement, 
under all climates of the world. 

We had sorry night quarters at Kesmlh, to lie out, with 
falling weather, in a filthy field, nor very long to repose. At 
three hoars past midnight we were again riding. There were 
come along with us some few other, late and last poor foot wan- 
derers, of the Persian’s acquaintance and nation ; blithely they 
addressed themselves to this sacred voyage, and as the sun began 
to spring and smile with warmth upon the earth, like awaken- 
ing birds, they began to warble the sweet bird-like Persian airs. 
Marching with most alacrity was a yellow-haired young der- 
wish, the best minstrel of them all ; with the rest of his 
breath he laughed and cracked and would hail me cheerfully in 
the best Arabic that he could. They comforted themselves by 
the way with tobacco, and there wm none, said they, better in 
the whole world than this sweet leaf of their own country. 
There arose the high train of Hermon aloft before us, hoar- 
headed -with the first snows and as it were a white cloud hang- 
ing in the element, but the autumn in the plain was yet light 
an^ warm. At twenty miles we passed before SaUmen, an old 
ruined place with towers and inhabited ruins, such as those seen 
in the Hauran : five miles farther another ruined site. Some 
of my companions were imaginative of the stranger, because 
I enquired the names. We alighted first at afternoon by * cb- 
tem of foul water Kdeyby, where a guard was set of two ruman 
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troopers, and •when coming there very thirsty I refused to drink, 
“ Oho ! -who is here 9 ” cries one of them -with an ill countenance, 
“ it is I guess some Nasrany ; auh, is this one, I say, who should 
go -with the Haj 9 ” Nine miles from thence we passed before a 
village, Meshin : taring by the way, we overtook a costard- 
monger driving his ass with swagging chests of the half-rotted 
autumn grapes, to sell his cheap wares to the poor pilgrims for 
dear money at Muzeyrib : whilst I bought of bis cool bunches, 
this fellow, full of gibes of the road, had descried me and “ Art 
thou going, cried he, to Mecca 9 Ha ! he is not one to go with 
the Haj ! and you that come along with him, what is this for an 
bajjy 9 ” At foot pace we came to the camp at Muzeyrib after 
eight o’clock, by dark night ; the forced march was sixteen hours. 
We had yet to do, shouting for the Aga’s people, by their 
names, to find our tents, but not much, for after the hundreds 
of years of the pilgrimage ail the Haj service is well ordered. 
The mukowwems know their own places, and these voices were 
presently answered by some of his servants who led us to their 
lodging. The morrow was one of preparation, the day after we 
should depart. The Aga counselled me not to go abroad from 
out lodging. The gun would be fired two days earlier this year 
for the pilgrims’ departure, because the season was lateward. 
We had ten marches through the northern highlands, and the 
first rains might fall upon us ere we descended to Arabia : 
in this soil mixed with loam the loaded camels slide, in rainy 
weather, and cannot safely pass. There was a great stillness in 
all their camp ; these were the last hours of repose. As it was 
night there came the waits, of young camp-followers with links ; 
who_ saluting every pavilion were last at the Persians’ lodgings, 
their place, as they are strangers and schismatics, doubtless for 
the avoiding of strifes, is appointed in the rear of all the great 
caravan) -with the refrain bes-salaamy bes-salaamy, UUdh yetow- 
ted, ummr-hu, hy ehddy, hy el-ddy, Mohammed Agal "go in 
peace, good speed, heigho the largess ! We keep this custom, 
the Lord give long life to him ; ” and the Persian, who durst not 
break the usage, found his penny with a sorry countenance. 

The new da-wn appearing we removed not yet. The dav 
risen the tents were dismantled, the camels led in ready to 
their companies, and halted beside their loads. We waited to 
hear the cahnon shot which should open that year’s pilgrimage. 
It was near ten o’clock when we heard the signal gun fired! 
and then, -without any disorder, litters were suddenly heaved 
and braced upon the bearing beasts, their charges laid upon 
the kneeling camels, and the thousands of riders, all bom in 
the caravan countries, mounted in silence. As all is up the 
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driveis are left Btanding upon their feet, or sit to rest out the 
latest moments on their heels : they with other camp and tent 
servants must ride those three hundred leagues upon their 
bare soles, although they faint ; and are to measure the ground 
again upward with their weary feet from the holy places. At 
the second gun, fired a few moments after, the Pasha’s litter 
advance and after him goes the head of the caravan column : 
other fifteen or twenty minutes we, who have places in the 
rear, must halt, that is until the long train is unfolded before 
us ; then we strike our camels and the great pilgrimage is 
moving. There go commonly three or four camels abreast 
and seldom five ; the length of the slow-footed multitude of 
men and cattle is near two miles, and the width some hundred 
yards in the open plains. The hajjij were this year by their 
account (which may be above the truth) 6000 persons ; of these 
more than half are serving men on foot ; and 10,000 of all 
kinds of cattle, the most camels, then mules, hackneys, ^ses 
and a few dromedaries of Arabians returning in security of the 
great convoy to their own districts. We march in an 
empty waste, a plain of gravel, where nothing appeared and 
nerver a road before ua. Hermon, now to the backward, with his 
mighty shoulders of snows closes the northern horizon : to the 
nomads of the East a noble landmark of Syria, they name it 
Towil SVi-Thalj ' the height of snow ’ (of which they have small 
experience in the rainless sunstneken land of Arabia). It was 
a Sunday, when this pilgrimage began, and holiday weather, 
the summer azure light was not ^ faded from the Syrian 
heaven ; the 18th of November 1876 ; and after twelve miles 
way, (a little, which seemed long in the beginning,) we came to 
the second desert station, where the tents which we had left 
behind us at Muzeyrib, stood already pitched in white ranks 
before us in the open wilderness. Thus every day the light 
tent-servants’ train outwent our heavy march, in which, as every 
company has obtained their place from the first remove, this 
they observe continually until their jonmey’s end. Arriving 
we ride apart, every company to their proper lodgings: this 
encampment is named Ramta. 

It IS their caravan prudence, tnat in the beginning of a 
long way, the first shall be a short journey ; the beasts fed their 
boidaos, the passengers have fallen in that to their riding in the 
field. Of a few sticks (gathered hastily by the way), of the 
desert bushes, cooking fires are soon kindled before all the tents ; 
and since here are no stones at hand to set under the pots as 
Bednins use, the pilgrim hearth is a scraped out hole, so that 
their vessels may stand, with the brands put under, upon the 
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t-wo brinks, and with very little fuel they make ready their poor 
messes. The small military tents of the Haj escort of troopers 
and armed dromedary riders, Ageyl, (the most Nejd men), are 
pitched round about the great caravan encampment, at sixty 
and sixty paces : in each tent fellowship the watches are kept 
tiU the day dawning. A paper lantern after sunset is hung 
before every one to bum all night, where a sentinel stands with 
his musket, and they suffer none to pass their lines unchal* 
lenged. Great is all townsmen’s dread of the Beduw, as if they 
were the demons of this wild waste earth, every ready to assail 
the Haj passengers ; and there is no Beduwy durst chop logic 
in the dark with these often ferocious shooters, that might 
answer him with lead and who are beard from time to time, 
firing backward into the desert all night ; and at every instant 
crying down the line kerahS kerakS (sentinel !) the next and the 
next men thereto answering with haderun (ready). I saw not 
that any oflScer went the rounds. So busy is the first watch, 
whilst the camp is wakiug. These crickets begin to lose their 
voices about midnight, when for aught I could see the most of 
their lights were out; and it is likely the unpaid men spare 
their aUowanee : those poor soldiers sell their candles privily 
in the Haj market. 

In the_ first evening hour there is some merrymake of 
dmm-beating and soft fluting, and Arcadian sweetness of the 
Persians singing in the tents about us ; in others they chant 
together some piece of their devotion. In all the pilgrims* 
lodgings are paper lanterns with candles burning ; but the camp 
is weary and all is soon at rest. The hajjies lie down in their 
clothes the few night hours till the morrow gun-fire ; then to 
rise suddenly for the march, and not knowing how early they 
may hear it, but this is as the rest, after the Pasha’s good 
pleasure and the weather. 

_ At half past five o’clock was the warning shot for the second 
journey. The night sky was dark and showery when we re- 
moved, and cressets of iron cages set upon poles were borne to 
light the way, upon serving men’s shoulders, in all the com- 
panies. The dawn discovered the same barren upland before 
ns, of shallow gravel and clay ground upon limestone. 

The Derh d-Haj is no made road, but here a multitude of 
wttle-paths beaten hollow by the camels’ tread, in the marching 
thns _ once m the year, of so many generations of the motley 
pilgrimage over this waste. Such many equal paths lying 
together one of the ancient Arabian poets has compared to the 
bars of the rayed Arabic mantle. Commonly a shot is heard 
near mid-day, the signal to halt ; we have then a short resting- 
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while, bufc the beasts are not unloaded and remain standing. 
Men alight and the more devout bow down their faces to say 
the canonical prayer towards Mecca. Out halt is twenty minutes ; 
some days it is less or even omitted, as the Pasha has deemed 
expedient, and in easy marches may be lengthened to forty 
minutes. " The Pasha (say the caravaners) is our Sooltdn.’’ 
Having marched twenty miles at our left hand appeared Majrdk, 
the second Haj road tower, after the great kella at Muzeyilb, 
but it is ruinous and as are some other towers abandoned. The 
kollas are fortified water stations weakly garrisoned ; they may 
have been built two or three centuries, and are of good masonry. 
The well is in the midst of a kella ; the water, raised by a 
simple machine of drum and buckets, whose shaft is turned by 
a mule’s labour, flows forth to fill a cistern or birfcet without the 
walls. Gear and mules must be fetched down with the Haj 
from Damascus upon all the desert road, to Med^in Sdlih. 
The cisterns ate jealously guarded ; as in them is the life of the 
great caravan. No Aarab (nomads) are suffered to draw of that 
water ; the garrisons would shoot out upon them from the 
tower, in winch, closed with an iron-plated door, they are 
sheltered themselves all the year from the insolence of the 
nomads. The kellas stand alone, as it were ships, in the im- 
mensity of the desert ; they are not built at distances of camps, 
but according to the opportumty of water ; it is more often 
two or even three marches between them. The most difficult 
passage of the pilgrim road before Medina, is that four or five 
marches in high ground next above Medain 8&lib ; where are 
neither wells nor springs, but two ruined kellas with their great 
birkets to be filled only by torrent water, so that some years, 
in a nearly rainless country, they lie dry. A mjjdh or post, 
who is a Beduin dromedary-rider, is therefore sent up every 
year from MedAin S&iih, bringing word to Damascus, in rojno- 
than before the pilgrimage, whether there be water run in the 
birket at Ddr e2-Hamro, and reporting likewise of the state of 
the next waters. This year he was a messenger of good tidings, 
(showers and fr^hets in the mountains had filled the birket) 
and returned with the Pasha's commandment in his mouth, 
(since in the garrisons there are few or none lettered) to set a 
guard over the water. But in years when the birket is empty, 
some 1500 girbies are taken up in Damascus by the Haj ad- 
ministration, to furnish a public supplement of five days water 
for all the caravan : these water-skins are loaded betwixt the 
distant waterings, at the government cost, by Beduin carriers. 

The caravaners pass the ruined and abandoned kellas with 
curses between their teeth, which they cast, I know not how justly, 
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at the Haj officers and say “ all the birkets leak and there is nc 
water for the hajjkj ; every year there is money paid out of the 
treasury that should be for the maintenance of the buildings ; 
these embezzling pashas swallow the publio silver ; we may 
hardly draw now of any cistern before Maan, but after the 
long marches must send far to seek it, and that we may find is 
not good to drink.” Turkish peculation is notorious in all the 
Haj service, which somewhat to abate certain Greek Christians, 
Syrians, are always bursars in Damascus of the great Moham- 
medan pOgrimage this is the law of the road, that all look 
through their fingers. The decay of the road is also, because 
much less of the public treasure is now spent for the Haj 
service. The impoverished Ottoman government has with- 
drawn the not long established camp at Maan, and greatly 
diminished the kella allowances ; but the yearly cost of the Haj 
road is said to be yet £50,000, levied from the province of Syria, 
where the Christians cry out, it is tyranny that they too 
must pay from their slender purses, for this seeking hallows of 
the Moslemin. A yearly loss to the empire is the surra or 
" bundles of money ” to buy a peaceful passage of the abhorred 
Beduins : the half part of Western Arabia is fed thereby, and 
yet it were of more cost, for the military escort, to pass “ by 
the sword.”_ The destitute Beduins will abate nothing of their 
yearly pension ; that which was paid to their fathers, they 
believe should be always due to them out of the treasures 
of the * Sooltan,’ and if any less be proffered them they 
would say “ The unfaithful pashas have devoured it ! ” the 
pilgrimage should not pass, and none might persuade them, 
although the Dowla (Sultan’s Empire) were perishing. It 
were news to them that the Sultan of Islam is but a Turk 
and of strange blood : they take him to be as the personage of 
a prophet, tog of the world by the divine will, nnto whom 
all owe obetHence. Malcontent, as has been often seen, thev 
would assault the Haj march or set upon some comer of the 
camp by night, hoping to drive off a booty of camels : in 
warfare they beset the strait places, where the firing down of 
a hundred beggarly matchlocks upon the thick multitude must 
cost many lives ; so an Egyptian army of Ibrahtm Pasha was 
defeated in the south country by Hari Beduins. 

Pew hoim westward of our march is Geraza, now Jerash 
where I had seen formerly stupendous Roman ruins ; and for 
Mohammedans there is a grave of their prophet Hud, who lies 
buned in more places of Arabia. By five in the afternoon 
having journeyed thirty miles, we had sight again of our white 
encampment pitched before us. The Haj alighting, there come 
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riding in from the horizon, with beating of tambours, the So^di 
troopers, our rear guard, and after them the squadron of Ageyl, 
which follow the Haj caravan at two miles distance, and wheel 
ing they go to alight all round our ranges in the military tents. 
Also troopers march at the head of the caravan, with the Pasha 
and two field pieces home upon mules’ backs ; other few, and 
sorry looking men they are, ride without keeping any order by 
the long flanks of the advancing column. The Ageyl are 
Arabians from the midst of the Peninsula, mostly Kasim men 
of the caravan towns and villages Boreyda, Aneyzy, el-AyUn, 
el-Bukkaria, d-Ehubbera, er-Euss. These, with all strangers, 
cameleers of their nation, trafficking in Mesopotamia and in 
Syria, are called there the Ageyl and by the Beduins el- 
Ageyldt. There are 150 dromedary riders, Ageyl, armed with 
matchlocks, appointed to the Haj service ; bred up in land 
of nomads they boast themselves most able of all men to deal 
with the landloping Beduins. There is an elected sheykh 
of the Syrian Ageyl at Damascus, through whom they treat 
with the government ; he was in my time Sleyman ahu DaUd, a 
worthy man of Aneyzy family and had succeeded one lately 
deposed, of Boreyda : both were camel brokers in the Syrian 
city. The dromedary troop ride commonly singing some 
ribaldry in contempt of the Beduins, whom as oasis dwellers 
they hate naturally. Arabs of the blood, they are lean lithe 
bodies of swarthy and sorry aspect, unlike the broad white 
faces and sleek persons of Damascus citizens. The Damascenes 
hold them for little better than Beduw, they also accounting 
all the Nejd country people of the purer Arabian speech, and 
rightly, Beduins ; so the great Emir Ibn Bashid and the 
Wahaby prince they say are “ Beduins.” These Arabian oasis 
men are mistrusted, for their foreign looks, by the inhabitants 
of cities: so on the road they say “ Woe to the hajjy that 
fainting or lingering falls into the hands of the Ageyl ! Ouff ! 
they T^l cut his purse and his wezand ! ” Eriends dissuaded 
me when at first I thought to have ridden with them, saying 
they would murder me when we were out of sight of Muzeyrib. 
I have since known many of them, all worthy men ; they are 
the Arabians that I have later visited in Nejd. The Arabs are 
always of a factions humour, and every condition will thus 
hardly accuse other. 

In the spring of the year before, I had months long wandered 
through this country beyond Jordan and the Dead Sea. From 
hence to the eastward are the plains of Bashan, and a great 
antique city of basalt, her walls and roofs yet remaining, but 
since centuries not inhabited, Vmm Jemal (in Jeremiah Beth 
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Gamnl) chief of many such basalt cities, now standing wide 
from the inhabited land. In them all I saw churches with the 
cross and Greek inscriptions, and read upon a lintel in the 
tower of one of them, in this town without inhabitant, (the 
letter-pits yet stained with vermilion,) [EN TJiSTUJ NIKAS 
BOHOI— words of Constantine’s vision. The narrow streets 
and courts of Umm Jem8.1 are choked with great weeds, more 
than the wild growth of the desert. Here are chambers and 
towers, vaults and cellars ; the house doors, clean wrought fiags 
of basalt, yet roll heavily in their sockets of basalt, and ring if 
you strike them as bells of an high tone. The ceiled chambers 
are stonehenges ; the stone rafters not of length to ride upon 
the walls, you see them thus composed (fig, m/ro). The basalt 
metal is eternal and the building 
of great stones fairly laid, is “ for 
short time an endless monument,” 
confirmed by its own weight 
Those plains now wilderness are 
basalt, whereupon lies too shallow 
earth for growth of timber ; the 
people of Bashan had this lava by 
them, which would yield to be riven in balks and flags ; and 
it would cost them less than camel-borne trees which they 
must have bought in Gilead. 

Wide are the antique burying grounds of these dead cities, 
the headstones standing of indestructible basalt ; the “ old 
desolate places ” are not heaps and ruins, but carcases which 
might return to be inhabited under a better government : per- 
haps thus outlying they were forsaken in the Mohammedan 
decay of S 3 Tia, for the fear of the Beduins. There are some 
of them in part reoccupied, as the Metropolis Basra, full of great 
old Somish and Christian buildings. 

_ On the morrow we set forward at the same hour ; after ten 
miles we rode by a column or taU milestone : all such ate tokens 
of an ancient road. At the wayside stands a dead village of stone 
building, such as those in the Hauran. This journey was short : 
little after noon we came in sight of our city of tents, whitened 
in the sun : from the wady brow I could overlook tMs Haj en- 
campment, pitched in lower ground, as a military field measured 
by the camp marshal. Their good order has grown up through 
long generations, the tent rows and great pavilions standing 
always in the same places : their number seemed to me about 
two hundred. In each of them with the serving men might be 
fifteen or twenty persons, many besides are the smaller tents. 
We were here at the watering Zerha. the Biblical Jabbok, a 
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border of the children of Ammon in Moses’ days. The cararan 
plashed through the rocky brook, running down towards the 
Jordan ; westward, that slender water of the desert is increased 
by springs : I have waded in June at a ford some hours lower, 
when the tepid water reached to our girdles. 

A gunshot from the road stands a great old tower, Kellat «• 
Zerka. This stronghold in the wilderness is, by the tradition, 
from the times before Mohammed ; the building is massy and 
not mined. This is none of the Haj road forts, and is now 
seldom a night lodging of passengers or nomads and shelter for 
the Bedoin folds. Here says the tradition was the residence of 
an ancient hero, Skebih ibn Tubbai ; and from hence, one behind 
other, is a chain of such antique fortresses and watch-towers in 
the wilderness to SMhek, nearly an hundred miles southward in 
Edom : at my former passing, in these deserts, I had seen some 
of them. Ibn Tubbai was Sultan of the land from below Maan, 
as they tell, unto mount Hermon. Two days from hence, south 
and west of the Derb d-Haj, I had passed an antique fortress in 
the desert side, which is also very considerable. " A Kasr 
(castle) of the old YaMd” (Jews,) answered the Beny S6khr 
nomad who conveyed me on h^ thelul (dromedary) ; he called 
it Guwah or Kasr es-Shebib, and of a aanton whose makdm 
(sacred place of sepulture) is seen thereby, Sheykh Besir. Sick 
I was then of long dieting with the Beduins if I alighted 
I could not easily have remounted, and as I entered the door, 
the fellow might forsake me, which he did the next day indeed. 
One told me who bad been long in the road service at Maan, that 
better than all these is a tower he had seen two days south-east- 
ward from the Kellat Bdka, whither for some danger, his 
Beduin company had led him far about, as be went to Maan. 
Said he ‘‘ It is a serai, a very palace, and fresh (under this 
climate) as the building of yesterday ; ” he was there by night 
and could not tell me if there were any engraved inseriptions. 
Was it a residence of some Ghrassanite prince ? Other lesser 
towers, which I passed not much below Kasr Besir, were called 
by my companion Mughraz and Bisshdn; more I have seen, 
appearing as watch-towers upon an high ridg^e towards Kerak. 
It is mentioned in the Hebrew scriptures of King Uzziah, who 
had much cattle, that he built towers and hewed cisterns in the 
desert ; such cisterns I have found in the wilderness of Hebron 
shelving to the Dead Sea. The tower was always the hope of 
this insecure Semitic world, so that Jehovah is lauded as 
“ a Tower of Salvation, a strong tower from the enemy, a strong 
tower is His name.” As for this antique name Ibn Tubbai, 
there is yet as 1 hear a small ancient nomad tribe, at the 
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east part of the lake of Tiberias, El-Klib or KUb, whose 
sheykh’s family name is Ibn eUTubbai. 

I was startled, where I reposed in my little travelling tent, 
by wailing cries and a rumoar from the Persians’ pavilion : 
in such a mukowwem’s great canvas lodging might well assem- 
ble an hundred persons. In the midst is a square settle, which 
is carried in pieces, whereupon three personages may be seated 
cross-legged ; and housed within is all his gear and two camel 
litters. There entering, I was witness of a sorrowful execution. 
I took by the elbow one of this throng of grave faces, to know 
what was going forward. He whispered, “ An hardmy ” (thief). 
The accused was put to the torture — but if the wretch were 
innocent, for his health broken what god or human afterthought 
might make him amends ! — Terrible in this silence sounded the 
handstrokes and his mortal groans. I asked again “ Why is he 
beaten so ? ” Answ^. “ Until he will confess where it is 
hidden, the cursed one ! ” — “ And if they beat on thus he will be 
dead 1 ” Answer. " Except he confess, they will leave no life 
in him." As I went through them, I heard that already four 
stout fellows had wearied their arms over him, and the fifth 
was now in the beginning of his strength. With an earnest 
countenance, he heaved in his two hands a tough plant and 
fetched down every stroke upon him with all his might. This 
malefactor was laid prone, men held down his legs, some 
kneeled upon his two shoulders and kneaded him, without 
pity. The writhing worm and no man, after the first cries drawn 
from him, now in a long anguish groaned hideously ; I thought, 
within a whUe he must be beaten in pieces and is already 
a broken man for bis life after. It was perilous for me to tempt 
so many strangers’ eyes, but as humanity required, I called to 
them, “ Sirs I am an hakim ; this man may not bear more, hold 
or he may die under your handling ! ’’—words which, besides 
their looking upon the speaker, were not regarded. Soon after 
I saw the _ grovelling wretch lifted from the earth, he had 
confessed his fault ; some then bearing np under his arms and 
aU men cursing him, he walked as he could and was led forth. 
(Of that lying down to be beaten before the judge’s face we read 
in Moses.) This was an Arab caravan servant of Bagdad and 
greyheaded : bursting a lock he had stolen the purse with £40 
of his Persian master, a foolish young man, and hid it b^de 
their tent m the earth. 

This_ power of execution is with the chiefs of the pilgrim 
companies, and they repress the most dangerous spirits in the 
caravan ; many among the baj servants are lurkers from justice 
and from the military conscription. “ Khali Effendi " (said the 
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Persian when he found me alone) “ what is this meddling with 
the man’s punishment ? wouldesb thou to Medain Salih, or no ? 
This may be told to-morrow in the ears of the Pasha ; then 
they will know you, and you will be turned back. Come no 
more forth in the public view.” But as an European I trod 
every day upon the mesquin oriental prudence ; in camp he 
would have me remain in my little tent separately. It is 
perilous in the Haj to lodge alone at night, and 1 hired one of 
the drivers, to cook my supper and set up the tent when we 
alighted and at night to sleep by me. 

The morrow was lowering and autumn showers delayed 
ns : it was two hours before mid-day when we heard the signal 
shot to remove. The sun again shone forth cheerfully to dry 
oui wet coverlets and clothing ; we passed by an open limestone 
coimtry, here with many crooked trees, much like oaks, but 
their leaf is ash-like ; the cooks and servants and every poor 
man running, began to rend down and hew and make booty of 
dry branches, and the Haj passing year by year it is a wonder 
there should anything remain of them. I rode openly in the 
caravan with my bags upon camel-back, and mused how I should 
measure the way — by camels’ paces 9 but I found some camels 
will step 50 and some 60 times in a minute, also the brute’s 
step is not at all hours alike. The Haj caravan hour I esteem 
to be hardly above 2i miles. Afterward when even my watch 
failed, I have computed distances in Arabia by camel journeys ; 
nor is this manner so rude that the situation of any place in 
BO vast a country, may not be found by diligent cross reckoning, 
with the largest error, I suppose, of thirty miles. 

Beduins in these ^hlands are the Beny Sdkhr, a strong 
tribe and lately formidable, having many horsemen ; so that 
none durst pass these downs, unless by night time or riding 
in strong companies. Their intolerable Beduin insolence was 
checked by a military expedition under the same Mohammed 
Said now pasha-guardian of the pilgrimage, a valiant and 
victorious captain, exercised in this manner of civil warfare 
from his youth. The Aarab easily discouraged, whose most 
strength is ever in their tongues, and none leading them, 
were broken, and the Pasha mnlcted them of horses and cattle. 
The B. S6khr being thus submitted to the Dowla, promised 
for themselves to plough the land as the felldhin. Those tribes- 
men are now the principal Bednin Haj carriers, from the north 
down even to Mecca ; they are dispraised by their nomad 
neighbours. Aarab of the borders, there is in them a double 
corruption, of the settled land and the wilderness ; other 
Beduins speak of them a word in hatred, which is not to be 
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believed to the letter. “ Wdlah (by God) the Sokhur will cut 
the throat of a guest in the tent.” To violate the guest, “ the 
guest of Ullah,” in the religion of the desert, is the great 
offence. Clients of the Beny Sdkhr and partakers of their 
country, are the Beny Selexjta: this weak nomad tribe are 
a poor sort of people whom I have heard named treacherous ; 
they pitch separately, (and, as the Beduins, after their kinships,) 
in the same camp. I heard there are no marriages between them. 

When the S6khry, he of Shebib’a tower, abandoned me at 
their sheykh’s tent I found them kind : my complaint heard, the 
sheykh vaulted with the long lance upon bis mare, which stood 
bound by the tent-side, and calling other two horsemen to 
follow him, they parted at a gaUop ; but not finding the traitor, 
the Beduin cavaliers returned after an hour, when they had 
well breathed their mares, saying ‘ that such had been the will of 
Ullah ! ’ Killing a sheep, he made the guest-supper at sunset 
and entertained me with a noble hospitality and gentleness. The 
morning being come as they were abont to remove, he sent 
me forward mounted on his own (helul, with a black servant 
to the sheykh of B. Sdkhr ; but there I fared not so well. 
When we arrived at his great booth, newly pitched and solitary 
near the sculptured ruins Umm Shetta or Meshetta (also the 
name of a fendy of the northern Welad Aly), we found none 
but women ; I saw two serpents slain in their tents’ new ground 
they brought me milk and I sat down to await my adventure’ 
The sheykh Ejfendy d-Fdis came first at afternoon ; he asked 
them ri I had eaten aught there. Then notwithstanding the 
milk, he coveted a ransom, and began to threaten me ; at last 
he said, if I would give him a present I might depart in peace. 
I answered. Let him give me another, his mare : ” he bade 
one lead his mare round and he would give her, but I con- 
demned the jade, saying “ I would not receive his old hackney 
at a gift. ’ The company that came with him, as elvish Arabs 
laughed out, and seemg himself mocked this bell-wether found 
no better coimsel than to let me go. His dealing so with 
a guest would certainly have been condemned as a cut’s deed 
by all Beduw. But strangely it is told that he himself is but 
an meomer of the Arabs about Gaza (which are Howevtdt) ■ 
whereas m the right Arabian tribes the sheykh can be none 
other than chief among the elders of the noble blood of their 
patnaich. I saw in other B. Sdkhr tents the goodly beduisb 
hospitahty. * 

The W61ad Aly, of Anix^, are eastward, and their dira 
(nomad circuit) marches upon the Hauran. It is a half tribe 
grown strong m the north, the test of them remain in their 
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ancient seats between Medina and Meddin Sdlih. Even the 
Sokbur were of old Southern Arabs, and their ancient dira was 
by the same Medain Salih, where it is fabled of them they are 
the offspring of those sandstone rooks (sokkr). These Peraean 
Beduw are more easy in their rebgion than the Wahabisb 
tribesmen of Arabia ; they make little account of pattering the 
daily formal prayers, nor do they rightly know them. The 
women are not veiled, they mark their faces with some bine 
lines and spots, which I have not seen in Arabia Proper, and 
bind their doubled locks, combed upon their foreheads, with a 
fillet. The Aarab have no religious elders dwelling in their 
miserable encampments, nor have any of them learnt letters : 
who then should teach the Beduw their religion ? Yet this was 
sometime endeavoured in Arabia under the old Wahaby. The 
W61ad Aly are rich in cattle, they and their great sheykh 
Mohammed ed-Dugy, are principal purveyors of the great baj 
camels. 

Westward towards Jordan lies Gilead, a land of noble aspect 
in these bald countries. How fresh to the sight and sweet to 
every sense are those woodland limestone hills, full of the balm- 
smelling pines and the tree-laurel sounding with the sobbing 
sweetness and the amorous wings of doves ! in all paths are 
blissful fountains ; the valley heads flow down heabng to the 
eyes with veins of purest water. In that laurel-wold country 
are village ruins, and some yet inhabited. There the settler 
hews and buriis forest as it were in some far woods of the New 
World : the few people are uncivil and brutish, not subject to 
any government. — We came this day’s march, riding twelve 
milag by the mined KeHa Bl&t, where is seen some broken 
conduit ; soon after we entered our encampment. 

These high limestone downs and open plains of Ammon and 
Moab, Beuben, Gad and Manasseh, are the Belka of the nomads, 
as much as to say Pied land ; highlands of a fresh climate, where 
all kinds of corn may be grown to plentiful harvests without 
dressing or irrigation. The shallower grounds, we may read in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, were at all times pastoral, “ a good land 
for cattle.” This is Shem (or Seam) the goodly North Country, 
where are waters fleeting above the ground : yet the camels are 
much vexed there with flies and, a.a the Beduins complain, man- 
kind with fleas, in the many summer months. It may be known 
by the ruins, that the land was anciently inhabited in towns, 
hamlets and villages, rudely built, in the expedite Semitic wise. 
In none of them have I seen any inscriptions. 

“ The desert ” (says the Hebrew prophet) “ shall become a 
plough-land,” so might all this good soil, whose ” sun is gone 
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down whilst it was yet day,” return to be full of busy human 
lives ; there lacks bat the defence of a strong government. One 
of the Damascene traders in the caravan said to me, ” Seeing 
that the Tucks (wliich devour all and repair nothing) leave snch 
a fresh country in ruins, might not some of your ingenious 
people of Frankistan lay an iron-way hither ? ” Some in Europe 
have imagined that Frankish colonies might thrive here, and 
there is in sooth breadth of good sod to be occupied. But 
perchance the event shonld not be happy, the laborious first 
generation languishing, and those bom of them in the land becom- 
ing little unlike Arabs. Who is there can wade through Jose- 
phus’s story of these countries without dismay of heart ! Were 
not the sending of such colonists to Syria, as the giving of poor 
men beds to lie on, in which other had died of the pestilence 9 

Not distant from hence are proud Greekish ruins of Phila- 
delphia, now AmmAn, anciently Babbath (the metropolis of) 
Ammon ; the place, in a small open valley ground, I found 
to be less than the site of some very inconsiderable English 
town. A Eoman bridge, of one great span, rides the river, 
which flows from a mighty spring head, little above, of luke- 
warm water. “ Why gloriest thou (says Jeremy) in thy 
valleys, thy flowing valley ? ” The kingclom of Ammon was 
as one of our counties ; hardly threescore small townships 
and villages. A few miles southward I found in some corn- 
fields, which are tilled from the near-lying et-Salt, a sumptuous 
mausoleum (el-Kasr) of white crystalline limestone blocks; 
within are ranged sarcophagi of the same marble and little 
less than that great bed of Og which lay at the next town. 
Such monuments of old civil glory are now an astonishment to 
our eyes in a land of desolation and of these squalid Arabs. 

We removed not before day, passing in the same open 
oonntry of loam upon limestone ; a wilderness which ploughed 
might yield com abundantly. Not far from hence is Hesban, 
where I have seen but some platform and grouudwall, as it 
might be of a kella upon a rising ground, which is taken for 
rums of fleshbon of the Bible, Sihon’s city. There beside 
is a torrent-bed and pits, no more those fish pools as the eyes 
of love, cisterns of the doves of Heshbon, but cattle ponds 
of noisome standing water. Lower is Umm Bo$ds, a rude 
stone-built walled town in ruins : a mile before the place 
stands a quaint tower of fair masonry, which may be seen to 
lean from the plumb-line, and is adorned with many crosses 
by old Chnstian builders. The city walls and bastions, almost 
fathom thick, are laid of the wild limestone blocks without 
mortar, the midst filled in with rubbish, I saw the ruined 
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town fallen down in heaps, an horrid confusion, where-among 
are straddling ogival arches, of their inner house walling yet on 
foot, and in the manner of their house-building now at Kerak. — 
Bright was the sky and the air, as we journeyed in the autumn 
sun ; at the mid-aftemoon we passed Khan ez-Zeyt where are 
arch® of an aqueduct. Not much farther, after twenty-six 
miles, we came to our encampment, in a bottom, b®ide the 
lately repaired KeUat el-Belka, being here nearly due east of 
Jerusalem, beyond the Dead Sea ; the land altitude is 2870 ft. 

We were to depart betimes by the morrow, some enquiring of 
the hour ; “At the cannon’s word,” answered a lai^hing Damas- 
cene of the Haj service. That shot is eloquent in the desert night, 
the great caravan rising at the instant, with sudden untimely 
hubbub of the pilgrim thousands ; there is a short struggle 
of making ready, a calling and running with lanterns, confused 
roaring and ruckling of camels, and the tents are taken up 
over our heads. In this haste aught left behind will be lost, 
all is but a short moment and the pilg^ army is remounted. 
The gun fired at four hours after midnight startled many 
wayworn bodies ; and often there are some so weary, of those 
come on foot from very great distances, that they may not 
waken, and the caravan removing they ate left behind in the 
darkness. Hot tea, ready in glasses, is served with much 
sugar, in the Persian lodgings, also the slave wih put fire in 
tiieir nar^lies (water-pip®) which they may “ drink,” holding 
them in their hands, as they ride forward. Hajjies on horse- 
back may linger yet a moment, and overtake the slow-footed 
train of camels. There are public coffee sellers which, a little 
advanced on the road, cry from their fir® to the passei^ere, 
Ydlak 1 Yeilcih ! Ydlah I yesully dy Mohammed, UUah karim, 
which is “ Come on, the Lord ble® Mohammed, the Lord is 
bountiful.” So in all things the Semites will proffer God’s 
name whether for good or for evil. They pour their boiling 
pennyworths to any that, on foot, can stand a moment to 
drink and comfort the heart, in the cold night towards morning. 
Some other sell Damascus flat-bread and dried raisins by the 
way side : they are poor Syrians who have found this hard 
shift to win a little every year, following the pilgrimage with 
small wares upon an ass or a camel, for a certain distance, 
to the last Syrian station Maan, or even through the main 
d®ert8, where afterward they sell dates, to Medina and Mecca. 
The cam^ seem to breathe forth smoke in the chill morning of 
th®e highlands, clouds of dust are driven upon our backs 
in the northern wind, and benighted, it seems many hours 
tin the day-spring with the sunbeams that shall warm us. 
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But the day was rainy, the pilgrims’ bedding, commonJy a 
cotton quilt, in such a march is wetted through ; yet the 
present evils cannot last and each moment we are nearer to the 
sun of to-morrow. We journeyed almost forty miles to our 
encampment, in a sandy place by the Kella Katrdn, where 
we drank at the cistern a sweet rain water. We pass in this 
march by the dry Wady Mojeb, which is lower the brook 
Arnon. Westward from hence is a four-square limestone-built 
walled town in ruins, Le/iln, and such as Umm Rosis, the 
wall and comer towers of dry block building, at the midst of 
every wall a gate. Among these ruins I saw many round 
arches, turned without mortar : the ruins, as in the former 
town, are within and without the walls. A little apart to 
the southward I saw a square platform of masonry, with de- 
grees all round, as it were a suggestum or concionis locus. Is 
Lejun perchance Legio ? see we here a Roman military station, 
stativa / Months before, when I came riding hither in an even- 
tide from Kerak, Beduin booths were pitched in the waste 
without the walls ; the sun was setting and the camels wan- 
dered in of themselves over the desert, the housewives at the 
tents milked their small cattle. By the ruins of a city of atone 
they received me, in the eternity of the poor nomad tents, with 
a kind hospitality. 

We removed ^in at five in the morning. These are the 
plains of Moab : not far, at our right hand, is Jebel Kerak, 
high wilderness plains, in which are mote ruined sites of hamlets 
and townships than the Arabs can well number. In the former 
year, besides the ruins of Rabbath Moab, I had visited in two 
days riding near two score of them. Why should these countri^ 
remain almost unknown ! might not a summer suffice to search 
them through ? Nigh the pilgrim road are the ruined towns 
Nikkei and_ Etiskeynish ; a little nearer Kerak I visited Mekai, 
a double rising ground encumbered with wild mins ; there f 
heard might be seen an effigy, some columns and inscriptions ; 
but of all this I found nothing, and languishing with famine I 
could not climb on through these fallen desolations of stones 
Mehai was a wide uplandish place without any curiosity of 
bmldmg, but all is dry-laid masonry of the undressed limestone 
and the great tabular flint blocks of these plains. I came in 

^ Medeybia, a smaher mined town, 
the building and the walls of wild massy blocks of lava • for the 
b^lt hete has broken up and flowed through the limestones of 
the Belka. Of such vulcanic breaches there are many in th^e 
Innestone downs and in Edom, and more than all in the Jordwi 
and Dead Sea valley and that wide hollow land to the gulf of 
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Akaba. As I was riding towards Kerak, I espied a multitude 
of pasturing camels ; my companion told me then, they were 
of a tribe come hither from Ibn Eashid’s coimtry : not unlikely 
the Fukara, in migration, with whom I afterward dwelt about 
Medain S&lih. South of Kerak, above the W. el-Hdsy, are certain 
principal ruins, named by the Arabs, Dot Has. There I found two 
antique buildings, they are of just masonry and the stone is white 
crystalline limestone or marble, as in the (Greekish) mausoleum 
near Eabbath Ammon ; (the Belka chalk is changed by the 
vulcanic heat, at the eruptions of basalt). The first, four-square, 
might seem some small temple or imperial building : at the 
sides of the door in the massy frontispiece are niches as it were 
of statues, a few broken columns lie there : within the thickness 
of the wall is a stair, of great marble blocks, to an upper terrace, 
laid upon massy round arches : it was now the den of some wild 
beast. “ The pelican and the porcupine shall lodge in the upper 
lintels thereof.” There is a deep dry pool beyond and then 
another, lined with rubble-work in mortar, and upon the next 
rising groxmd are lower walls, also of marble masonry as of some 
palace or beautiful Grecian bnilding. The quarry, they tell me, 
IB a little beyond the wady. I could not search further for my 
weariness nor loiter, for wide is now the desolation about so noble 
mins . We found a Beduin booth not far off, where the poor man 
was much displeased that we could not stay to eat porridge with 
him ; and commonly such nightly hospitality received us in the 
wilderness. 

I saw at Rabbatb Moab cycIopean ground walls, laid withont 
mortar, and street lines of basalt pavement, a colonnade and 
some small temple yet standing of Greekish building. If you 
will believe them, under the next great heap of stones lies Great 
Alexander, whom they call Thu el Kurneyn “ of the two horns,” 
and meriib as who in his life would needs be accounted an 
offspring of the god Ammon, with his ram’s head. Iskander is 
now a saint among them and amongst the Greek Christians ; lot 
they will devoutly kiss his homed image appearing upon some 
old denars. 1 have seen, built in the outer wall of one of their 
churches in Palestine, an antique ornament of homed human 
heads, it may be of the old Canaanitish Sun-worshippers. We 
read in Genesis a like word, perhaps of the homed moon, Ash- 
teroth Kamaim. Upon the hoOow paved way from hence down 
towards the Dead Sea, I hear is seen much Cyclopean building. 
Prom this royal city of Moab, in which I found but booths 
of summering Kerakers, whose flocks now lie down in the midst 
of her, is not far to Kir of Moab, now Kerak, a rock marvellously 
strong by nature; so that when all Moab was smitten and destroyed 
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by tlie confederate kings of Israel and Judah and Edom, yet it 
could not be taken and is inhabited at this day. It was here per* 
haps that the King of Moab in the siege and straitness took his 
eldest son, that should have reigned after him, and offered him 
his fearful burnt offering for the land upon the wall. 

All the khwheis or rained sites of this country are in the 
inffrm heads of the Arabs, too supine and rude to cast a sum of 
them, “ three hundred and sixty ” ; a ronnd number of theirs, 
where they have one for every day in the year : but the now 
silent daughter of Moab was at all times a little poor uplandish 
maiden ; we read the Moabitish king “ was a sheep master.” 
The plots of khurbets are mostly small as hamlets ; their rude dry 
building is fallen down in few heaps of the common stones. 
I was so idle as to write the names of some of them, Kkurbei 
Enjahsah, Meknuwara, el-Hahlih, Mehaineh, Medddin, Negdes, 
Libbun, Jeljul, Nelnohh, Mehrud, Howihih, Gamereyn (of the 
two moom) Jarfa (where a Mohammedan shrine and mosque ; 
anciently it was a church). An ancient paved way passes 
through the country under Babba, which we crossed ofttimes in 
riding ; after their belief, (they have no tradition, of the land, 
before Mohammed) it is the ancient haj toad. Wells and 
water-pits are many in all this high plain now wilderness ; the 
eye falls everywhere upon stone heaps that the ancient husband* 
men once gathered from off their plough-lands — “ heaps in the 
farrows of the fields ” says Hosea — which remain after them for 
ever. Here are very fertile com lands, ploughed to a hand- 
depth by the Kerakers : a few pounds will purchase a great 
field, and grain is in their town almost as the sand, that it 
tannot be sent abroad, for the excessive coat of camel carriage, 
which is as much as half the load to Jerusalem. Isaiah speaks 
of a great Moabitish multitude, and surely the ancient people 
were many in these fresh highlands. The "Semites are wont to 
say of the old nations before them, that they were giants. The 
Nejd Beduins thus fable of the B. Heidi of Aad and Tkamud. 
So before Moab were the Emim, sons of Anak, defeated by 
Chedorlaomer, whom Abram, with his three hundred young 
men, routed and the Kino op Nations and other kings two or 
three, which were in this outriding, with him. If Abraham 
alone had three hundred men, Abraham was a nomad tribe, and 
greater than many sub-tribes which are now-a-days in nomad 
Arabia. We read also of the children of Ammon that they 
succeeded to the giants, Zamzummim. 

When this land came to be weakened, it would be soon 
partly forsaken, as lying open upon the Beduin marches : the 
tew people would draw together in the stronger villages, the 
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outlying hamlets would be left without inhabitant. An insecure 
country behind them, the fallen places would not he rebuilt. In 
any such discouragement Semites are wont to emigrate, and 
where they come they will settle themselves, with little looking 
backward to return. After their tradition, under Shebib ibn 
Tubbai the land was not yet desolate ; the Aarab el-Agaba 
destroyed all, they say, in times of Islam, — nomads from el- 
Yemen which from strong beginnings are to-day a miserable 
remnant of herdsmen under the sheykh of the town, inhabiting 
about Kerak, and others of them by the Eed Sea. Afterward 
they say the B. Helal harried this country, in their passing 
by to Egypt. Hither came David with the warfarers of Israel 
in the ancient days, and having got the better of the Moabites 
(whose king before had dealt very kindly with him, and saved 
his father and mother from king Saul) " be cast them, we read, 
to the ground and measured them in three pai-ts with a line, 
two parts he killed, the third left he alive.” Moses, David, 
Mohammed are all one in this ; as leaders of Semitic factions 
they are ethnieides. With the sword of the destroying angel 
they hew God’s way before them in the wood of God's world. 
In the legend of the kings of Israel when Jehoram and Jeho- 
sbaphat go up together with the king of Edom against the 
king of Moab thev hear that charge of Elisha, hut contrary 
to the word of Moses, “ Smite ye every city of theirs, and fell 
every good tree, and atop all wells of water, and mar every good 
piece of land with stones ” and they did so indeed.—" They 
beat down the cities, and on every good ground every man 
cast his stone, they stopped all the wells of water and felled 
all the good trees.” The plains of Moab are now last of all 
trodden down by the Beduw, according to that cry of Jeremiah, 
“ Many pastors have destroyed my vineyard ; they have trodden 
my pleasant portion under foot and made a desolate wilderness.” 
And now the gravelly waste face of the soil is cattle-trodden 
and parched as it were to brick, under this burning sunshine. 
Moab is called God’s washpot, perhaps for the veins of watei 
in these limestones. Bnt that which I have thought remark- 
able in these ruined village countries, is that their ancient 
people were stone builders, whereas the Mohammedans inhabit- 
ing after them are at this day clay builders. The prophets of 
old threatened to pour down their stones, and that they sboold 
become as heaps in the holds and as plantings of a vmeyard. 

Kerak is now a small rude town and her people, of the 
nomad speech, are perhaps of Moahitish blood and partly immi- 
grants It is so populous in the eyes of the dispersed nomads 
that they call it el-Medina. The City. The site is a sharp plat- 
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form bill of limestone, environed by the winding of a deep 
coomb. Ibrahim Pasha, as he went up to Syria, took this place 
with a bloody assault of his Egyptian and Albanian soldiery : 
he shut up their sheykh in prison and left behind him a garrison ; 
but his men were after a few months overpowered by the 
ferocious peasants, who jealous of their immemorial liberties, 
and fearing lest they should be taxed as subjects to any foreign 
power, are at all times rebels to the far-off Syrian government. 
Their rock I saw might be taken without bloodshed, by cutting 
off the only water, which springs in the deep without ; or 
Kerak could be occupied at unawares in the spring-time of the 
year, when nearly all the villagers lie encamped abroad in tents 
as the nomads, for the summering of their cattle. I found them 
lodged in worsted booths in two main camps, as the Aarab, in 
the desert before the town ; and there is a third lesser camp 
of Greek Christians which, of late times, are suffered to dwell 
here in Beduin country, at the gate of Arabia ; but they 
are less worthy and hospitable than the Moslems, their formal 
religion is most in pattering and dumb superstition. They 
have a church building of St. George : a lickdish peasant priest 
and another Syrian his deacon are thrir clergy. It is strange 
here to see the Christian religion administered in the tents 
of_ Kedar ! I could not find that these gospellers bad any con- 
science of the sanctity of Chrkt’s lore : to the stronger Moslems 
I would sooner resort, who are of frank mind and, more than 
the other, fortified with the Arabian virtues. Nevertheless 
Mohammedans esteem of the Christians and their priests’ faith, 
in the matter of a deposit ; this is ever their fantasy of the 
Nasara. We have seen the pilgrimage treasurers are Christians, 
and we always find aliens taken to these trusts, in the Moham- 
medan governments. Mohammed has made every follower of 
his, with his many spendii^ and vanishing, wives, a walker upon 
quicksands ; but Christ’s religion contains a man in all, which 
binds him in single marriage. The Moslem town-sheykh deals 
tolerantly with them, they are part of his “ many,” but the 
Christians complain of vexations; they are all rude men 
together. They have sometime attempted and had yet a mind 
to go from the place, and buying the rights of the soil, that is 
their peace, of the Beduins, for little money, to occupy Amm4n : 
but they remain at Kerak where they were bom and are towns- 
men, and there is less to fear. Besides there is variance between 
Mohammed the sheykh of the place and his next cousin Khalil, 
mth their nearly equal factions, and each part speaks the 
Ohnstian neighbour fair,, for the help that is rammed in their 
matehlooks, mid those NasSra are hardy mountaineers. But 
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the rude Moslems look askance upon the Christians’ unknown 
rit^, as if they were some impure mysteries. Thse Moslems 
show a sepulc^e of Noah, who is notwithstanding buried, at 
great length, in other places. The Christians’ sheep are marked 
down the chine with a threefold cross ■ j j 1 . Near 
the town I entered two long ancient galleries, in the limestone 
rock : one of them, in the va^ey near Khan^ra, is hewn towards 
a spring head. 

Mohammed Mejelly the sheykh is homebom, but his father 
or else his grandsire was an incoming rich peasant-body from 
J. el-KhalU, the mountains of Hebron ; for which cause any 
who are less his friends disdain him as a sheykh feU&h, “ a 
peasant lord ” they say “ to rule them ! ” He is strong handed, 
ambitious, a bird of prey ; and they, barbarous subjects who 
will not be guided by reason, are ruled by strength,— and that 
is ofttime plain violence. Upon such a sheykh lies aU the 
daily burden of the public hospitality. This peasant duke, 
whom they call a “ Sooltan,” taxes the next village Khanzira 
and bolds the poorer sort of nomads in the country about at his 
obedience. The Beduins even of the Ghror, that deep under- 
lying Dead Sea plain, are his tributaries, a poor-spirited folk 
consumed with fevers, and almost black of the much heat and 
moisture. So his name, as you alight at any tents of Moah, is 
first in every man’s mouth ; for aU this he is a prisoner in his 
own circuit, nor durst be seen, if he would, without safe con- 
duct, at Jerusalem or Damascus. Just he is and constant, a 
politic ruler, as are always the Arab sheyklis, among his own 
people. The Kerakers are half Beduish, and Mohammed had 
not learned letters. For the dispatch of his affairs be has 
commonly some stranger by him as his secretary. It was a 
Christian when I visited him, one newly scaped hither for an 
homicide, at Bethlehem, (Kerak, beyond the governed country, 
is a sure refuge ; such outlaws live of the public hospitality). 
I heard Mejelly speak a good word, some complaint being 
brought before him, ‘ that he would be no patty in any dispute 
between Moslem and Nasrany ; ’ nevertheless the smooth 
Christian homicide, who behaved himself here aa a person of 
civil integrity, whispered in my ear “ Have thou a care of them, 
for these fear not Ullah.” Mohammed, cock of this hill, of a 
haughty Arabian beauty, is, they say, a trembler in the field^; 
better him were to comb his beard delicately in a pedlar a 
glass with his wives at home, than show his fine skin to flying 
lead and their speary warfare. 

Neighbours to the town upon the north are the B. Eameydy^ : a 
mere stone marks their bounds, hojar missen, which stands within 
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sight of Kerak. It is a tribe, as the rest, ^hicb had entered of old 
by the sword. The patriarch of the ancient Belka Arabs is named 
Ab el-6brennem. With the Syrian Haj government they pass 
for vile and treacherous, but are possessors of the most excellent 
strains of Arab horses, and in this fresh and plain country there 
is always plenty of wild pasture. Good friends were these in 
the field with those of the town, until of late there fell among 
them a savage division. It happened for the silver of the 
Franks, who had treated with the sheykh of Kerak, for that 
written stone which lay at Diidn, (Dibon) in the hills of Moab 
and land of the B. Hameydy. I saw the place, there were 
fallen down ruins as of some very small village and perhaps 
a temple. Mohammed Mejelly, they told me, sent for this 
(Moabite) stone ; which laid then upon two mules’ backs was 
borne to Jerusalem : and Mohammed, with a few bright Frankish 
pounds, thought himself vastly well rewarded, since he had 
only delivered a block, and that was not his own. The 
Hameydy hearing of his gains, their sheykhs rode to Kerak 
to require of Mejelly a just partition of the price ; but when 
any ijab has closed the hand upon a penny, for all his smiling 
and grave goodly words it comes not forth again. Then the 
B. Hameydy fell by night upon the tents of the Kerakers from 
the north ; it was the Christians’ camp, in which part lies their 
inheritance : they killed five and took a score of matchlocks, 
also there fell of the nomads three men. The Christians said 
further, the Franks had sent other forty pounds, ' for their five 
lives,’ from Jerusalem. The Hameydy were now retired from 
that side of the wilderness, and the townsmen durst no more 
pass their embittered neighbours, except it were by night-time. 
Mohammed Said Pasha, who was governor that year of the 
Petaea, would show me by this example when I visited him, the 
peril of my going down to Medain SSlih ; for said he, if I removed 
some stone from thence, hurly-burliea might ensue and blood be 
shed in that wild country ! threescore men he told me (magnify- 
ing the numbers) bad perished for the block carried from IMb^n. 

We marched this day, the seventh from Muzeyrib, twelve 
hours ; and before evening, descending in some coombs of these 
limestone downs, I saw many heaps of stones, which whether to 
mark a way, or graves, or places of cursing, or “ heaps of witness ” 
are common ia all the Semitic desert countries. We came 
down upon a causey with a little bridge, made for the camels’ 
passage over the slippery loam, to our encampment in Wady 
el-H^y, which divides the nplands of Moab and Edom : a sandy 
seyl-strand or torrent, shelving out of the wilderness. In this 
bottom stands the Haj kell& ; lower it is a narrow valley and 
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deep, with a brook (perhaps the brook Zared of Moses) running 
out to the Dead Sea. Such deeps are all the limestone wadies 
descending from the eastern uplands, as Zerka, Mojeb, W. Kerak, 
beautiful with wild garden grounds and underwoods of the 
blossoming oleander, the pasture of the Christians’ bees, (but 
thereof oidy a sarourless honey,) to the Jordan and the alluvial 
lake valley. But where is the much stuff of these deep worn 
water furro\re ? how many solid mUes of whitish loamy matter 
borne down by these brooks in the past millenniums, lie not 
spread out now upon the Jordan and Salt Valley bottoms ! 
Under the kella is a new cistern to be filled by the freshet, for 
the well of stinking water within the tower is ruinous. After 
the long summer we found nothing in the birket to drink, but 
the shift of waterers was sent out, serving men which had gone all 
day upon their feet, to seek a cattle pool some miles lower in the 
valley and formerly known to me. It is a wild garden of rose- 
laurel and rushes, but from whence they brou^t again ody 
water putrifying with the staling of the nomads’ camels, which 
ever thus as they drink, envenom that little precious gift of 
water which is in the desert. This, which we could not drink, 
mast now serve to our cooking. Other names of this valley are 
W. Adira and W. Fellah. I found below the pools, at my 
former coming, in the first days of June, a wild pasture ground 
of thick grass nearly a yard high, where some Beduins but then 
arrived with their cattle ; ^arai> d-Hajya, a feeble tribe of 
Shobek. I was nobly entertained by their hearty old sheykh 
Hajdlin, who killed a sheep to his guests’ supper. Here were 
many wild boars, tavagers of the corn plots, then in the ear, of 
the kella soldiery : the brook below breaks from t^ oozy bed of 
the wady. In all these valley streams are a multitude of small 
fishes, not unlike fry of chub, of a leaden colour. The Kerak 
Christians are zealous to show to strangers a little cross-shaped 
bone in them, near the head, which they think to be divine 
testimony of the Messlahi religion. I found in the kella a 
garrison of five men, with their Kerak wives and families. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THB MOUNTAIN OP BDOM : ARABIA PBTBABA. 

Mottni Stir, or Jtbtl Slurra, it high and cold. The Flint la-nd, or Arabia 
Peiraea. The Sotnade oj J. Sherra. Jardania. Beduin ridert. Mount Seir a 
land of ruins. Sotra of Edom. Idolalrout eiiizena changed to stones. Moan. 
Their factions. Mast pure air. Journey wesixeard in Edom. Sight of Mount 
Bor. Moos Regolis. ViUageri of Edom ignorant in their religion. Aspect 
the land. VUlagers of the valley of Petra. Their tales of Pharaoh and Moses. 
Petra : the monuments, the Slk, Elgy, Mount Bor. Meddin Lut. Oraaf. “ The 
Wise of Edom." The land of Vz. “ The Controversy of Zion." Doeg and David. 
Idumea southward to the Al^a Ovlf. The Eisma. Sheyih Ibn Jad. Red sand- 
stone land of Edom. The Syrian lari. An afrit. Remove from Moan. The 
desert plain. The camping grounds of Israel m the desert. Passengers’ and 
caravareersf names and land names. 

Hbeh the 19 — 20 November our teota were stiffened by the 
night’s frost. Mount Seir or J. Sherra before us {sherra is 
interpreted high), is high and cold, and the Arabs’ summer 
clothing is as nakedness in the winter season. The land is 
open, not a rock or tree or any good bush to bear oft the icy 
wind ; it is reported, as a thing of a late memory, that wayfaring 
companies and their cattle have starved, coming this way over 
in the winter months. In the night they perished together, 
and the men were found lying by the cold ash-pits of their 
burned-ont watch-fires. Not far from this wady, in front, begins 
that flint beach, which lies strewn over great part of the mountain 
of Esau ; a stony nakedness blackened by the weather : it is a 
bead of gravel, whose earth was wasted by the winds and secular 
rains. This land-face of pebbles shines vapouring in the clear 
sun, and they are polished as the stones and even the mountains 
in Sinai by the ajdj or dust-bearing blasts. The wide-spread and 
often three-fathom deep bed of gravel, is the highest platform 
of land in all that province ; the worn flint-stones are of the 
washed chalk rock lying beneath, in which are massy (tabular) 
silicious veins : we see such gravel to be laid out in shallow 
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itteaming -water, bat since this is the highest groand, from 
whence that wash of water ? The land-height is 4000 feet above 
the sea ! The Arabs name all this region Ard Suvmian, the 
Flint-Ground ; the same which is in the old Geographers Arabia 
Petrova. But, a marvel ! this gravel is not ancient, aa the 
antiquity of man ; I have found in it such wrought flint instru- 
ments as we have from some river and lake gravels and loams 
of Europe. Journeying from this wady, we passed six or seven 
ancient mile-stones by the wayside, without inscriptions. At 
twelve miles’ end we crossed the head of a deep and dry torrent 
(or seyl) named by the Eaj Durf ed-Drawish “ butter-skins of the 
poor Derwishes,” whose coarse is not west to the Dead Sea-ward, 
but eastward in the desert : so they say “ all this land ‘ seyls ’ (or 
shelves, so that the shower-waters flow) towards the Tchdl Bag- 
dad." In the hoDow banks, when last I came by, I had found 
a night’s lodging. Further in our march we see the soil under 
our feet strangely bestrewed with lava, whose edge is marked 
upon the gravel-land as it were a drift which is come from the 
westward, where we see certain black vnlcanic bergs. Here, 
and where we journeyed still for fifty more miles, Esau’s land is 
a great barrenness of gravel stones. We are in the marches of 
the Howeyidi, not a small Beduin nation, whose borders are the 
two seas. They are liker nomad fellahin than Beduins ; many 
among them use husbandry, all are tent-dwellers. — I should not 
wonder were they found to be Nabateans. Ibn Jeyieyis sheykb 
of the Howeyt&t Dardwessha, of the mountain of Edom ; in 
hk ciicmt is Petra. Early in the afternoon we passed by a 
broken turret ; so small a sign of hnman hands is comfortable 
to the eyes in this desolate country. From hence three hours 
eastward upon the desert side, are the ruins of some con- 
siderable place, Borma or Burma, 

Before snnset we came to encamp a little short of the 
KeUat Anezy, where is but a cistern for rain water, kept by 
two lubbers, sons of old Damascene tower-gnards and of Shobek 
mothers ; but commonly they live at home in their village. 
My pilgrimage companions would hardly believe me that I had 
drunk after rain the year before of this birket, they had never 
found water there. Some miles from thence, westward, are 
ruins of a place which the Arabs name Jardanta, I went aside 
to see it at my former passing : and that there is shadow and 
shelter, it is often a lurking place of land-loping Beduw, bo that 
of the armed company with whom I rode, there was one only 
who would follow me for a reward. I found a four-square to-wn 
wall nearly thirty feet high and dry building in courses,' of the 
wild lava blocks. There are comer towers and two mid-bastions 
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apon a side, the whole area is not great : I saw within hot high 
heaps of the fallen down lava house-building, a round arch in 
the midst and a small birket. What mean these lofty walls ; is 
not the site too small for a city ? neither is the soD very fit 
hereabout for husbandry ; less town than fortress, it might be 
a praesidium, in these parts, upon the trade road. Thereby 
stands a black vulcanic mountain which is a landmark seen 
from Maan. Here passing, in my former journeys, we saw 
Aarab horsemen which approached us ; we being too many for 
them, they came but to beg insolently a handful of tobacco. 
In their camps such would be kind hosts ; but had we fallen 
into their hands in the desert we should have found them 
fiends, they would have stripped us, and perchance in a savage 
wantonness have cut some of our throats. These were three 
long-haired Beduins that bid us salaam (peace) ; and a fourth 
shock-haired Cyclops of the desert, whom the fleetness of their 
mares had outstripped, trotted in after them, uncouthly seated 
upon the rawbone narrow withers of his dromedary, with- 
out saddle, without bridle, and only as an herdsman driving 
her with his voice and the camel-stick. His fellows rode 
with naked legs and unshod upon their beautiful mares’ bare 
backs, the halter in one hand, and the long balanced lance, 
wavering upon the shoulder, in the other. We should thinlc 
them sprawling riders ; for a boast or warlike exercise, in the 
presence of our armed company, they let us view how fairly 
they could ride a career and turn : striking back heels and 
seated low, with pressed th%hs, they parted at a hand-galop, 
made a tourney or two easily upon the plain ; and now wheeling 
wide, they betook themselves down in the desert, every man 
beating and handling his spear as at point to strike a foe- 
man ; so fetching a compass and we marching, they a Kttle out 
of breath came gallantiy again. Under the most ragged of 
these riders was a very perfect yonng and startling chestnut 
mare, — so shapely there are only few among them. ' Never 
combed by her rude master, but all a bining beautiful and 
gentle of herself, she seemed a darling life upon that sav^e 
soil not worthy of her gracious pasterns : the strutting tail 
flowed down even to the ground, and the mane (or/o) was shed 
by the loving nurture of her mother Nature. 

The settled folk in Arabian country, are always envious 
haters of the nomads that encompass them, in thcar oases 
islands, with the danger of the desert. These with whom I 
journeyed, were the captain of the haj road at Maan and 
his score of soldiery, the most being armed peasantry of the 
place, which came driving a government herd of goats, (the un- 
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willing contribution of the few unsubmitted Idumean villages) 
to seU them at NMus (Sichem). Shota were fired by some of 
them in the rear in contempt of the Beduw, whose maree, 
at every gunfire, shrank and sprang under them, so that the 
men, with their loose seats were near falling over the horses’ 
heads. “ Nay Sirs ! ” they cried back, “ nay Sirs, why fray ye 
our mares ? ” The Boduw thus looking over their shoulders, 
the peasantry shot the more, hoping to see them miscarry ; he 
of the beautiful filly sat already upon bis horse’s neck, the 
others were almost dislodged. So the officer called to them, 
“ Hold lads ! ” and “ have done lads ! ” and they “ Our guns went 
off, wellah, as it were of themselves.” And little cared they, as 
half desperate men, that had not seen a eroK of their pay in 
sixteen months, to obey the words of their scurvy commander. 
They marched with a pyrrhic dancing and beating the tambour ; 
it is a leaping counter and tripping high in measure, whilst 
they chant in wild manner with wavings of the body and 
fighting aloft in the air with the drawn sword. Those Beduins 
roughly demanded concerning me “ And who is he ? ” It was 
answered “ A Nasrany,’’— by which name, of evil omen, the 
nomads could only understand a calamity in their l^d: and 
they arrogantly again in their throats “ Like to this one see 
ye bring no more hither ! ” As I heard their word, I shouted 
“ Arrest, lay hands on them ! ” They thought it time to be 
gone, and without leave-taking they turned &x)m us and were 
quickly ridden under the horizon. 

The falgrim^e set forward betimes cm the morrow; the 
signal gunfire heard in front, a momfflit before the sun rising, 
the caravan halted Mid we alighted a few minutes for the 
morning prayer. Westward appeared the highlands of Shobek, 
upon our left hand were low ranging hills in the desert. Seir 
(interpreted rough woodland), this high and fresh country, was 
of old times settled, upon all its western borders, (beyond the 
wilderness of stones) ; the khurbets there of antique small 
towns, vill^es and hamlets are not fewer than those of 
J. Kerak. Beside Maan, the road station, the land is now 
desolate, saving four or five good villages, which yet remain 
from antiquity in the high and watered western coast, over- 
looking the Ghror and Valley of Salt. Of these is Bosra 
(Buseira), Amos threatens her palaces ; there, say the Arabs, are 
tall standing (Eoman) ruins. We held on over the black flint 
gravd face of this limestone plain, always at an even height, 
near 4000 feet, till two hours after noon, wheE_ we had sight 
of Maan, and came where in a torrent bed are laid bare certain 
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great tubers (also common in the country next about) of the 
Gme rook underlying : these are “ the carcases of ancient 
kafirs.” Here by the fable, stood an antique idolatrous city, 
until a voice fjdling from heaven upon them, they became 
these stark stones. I saw many pilgrims alighted to take 
up pebbles and cast at the cursed stone kafirs ; whilst the Haj 
service, grown old upon the road, having once cast their stones 
as novioM, pass by with a weary indifference. 

Maan is a merkez (centre or rest station) of the haj road, an- 
other is Mediin Sklih, before Medina. Wo arrive, saluted by 
the firing of our artOlery, mounted upon a rising ground, beside 
the long moving lines of the caravan, which pass westward 
of the village to their encampment, where little Bags are fiying 
npon all the pavilions : over our Aga’s great tent is the lean and 
crippling lion of Persia. At Maan I was well known, since in 
my former passage when I came hither from Egypt and Sinai, 
I bad stayed there twenty days. I dreaded the great Haj 
officers would here remember me, in their leisure, and send 
through the encampment to seek out the “ Frenjy,” and I should 
be turned back at the borders of Arabia : — and it was so, they 
sought for me. Maan, the only village now upon this desolate side 
of J. Sherra, began to be colonized, they say, in the last three 
centuries ; when here, upon an old mined site, was founded 
a principal Haj station about the kella, made by the Sultan 
Selim, a benefactor and builder upon the pUgrimage road. 
Such a garrison station was old Maan, under the Romans and in 
Mohammed’s age, upon the highway of the Sabean traffic and 
first in the brow of Syria to those ascending from Arabia. 
A gunshot from Maan, upon the north, are ruins which they 
call now Hammam ; there is a vast dry cistern, unlike the 
work of this country, of brick walls, sixty paces upon a side, 
which was fed by a little conduit pipe, now wasted, from 
a spring at Shemmla. Of the old town, only a few great 
upright stones and waste walla are yet standing, some are laid 
with mortar and even plastered within, but the most is dry- 
building; the good masonry has been broken up for stones to 
build the kella : also I saw at Maan two chapiters of ancient 
marble pillars, and upon them some sculptured barbaric orna- 
ment of basket or network. Hammam, if it be not Arabic, 
resembles a biblical name Homam, which we read in the line 
of Esau ; we read Shammah also in the lineage of Esau. Sbem- 
mia is a sister village, half a mile west from Maan ; there are 
five or SIX score inhabitants, and at Maan two hundred. Shem- 
mla is pleasanter and fruitfol, her green corn-fields are watered 
by a slender spring, her villagers are of a peaceful behaviour ; 
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her wells are many, the boughs of her fruit-trees hang OTer 
the clay orchard walls iuto the inhuman desert. Shemmia and 
Maan are such doubtless as the “ fenced cities ” of old. They are 
clay walled, but walls and towers are full of breaches, as in all 
the Arab places. The Haj government established here in late 
years a station of horse troopers and Ageyl riders, which should 
keep the pilgrimage highway, and tame the insolence of the 
Beduw. Maan was for a while full of tents, and quarters were 
built at Shemmia ; but this Turkish policy also was short lived. 
At Maan the mukowwems and merchants leave a part of 
their heavy wares and furnitures, because of the intolerable 
cost of carriage upon the backs of camels. There is a sealed 
storehouse and over it an officer, Mudir el-mdl, where their 
goods are deposited. There is also in the Haj train certain 
government carriage ; and first the camels charged with the 
Sultan’s yearly gift for the service (mostly fine oil for the lamps) 
of the temples at Medina and Mecca ; then the year’s rations of 
all the kellats along the road. Com might be had here at half 
the Damascus price, from Kerak and Shobek ; but because 
of the perpetual insecurity of the outlying country they keep 
the old custom, to fetch all up from the Hauran to Damascus, 
and carry it down again in the pilgrimage ; so that one sack 
costs them as much as three sacks would be naturally worth, 
at Maan. The shops at Maan are of small salesmen to the 
Beduins ; they are mostly traders come over from Hebron. 
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A lower quarter of the clay village, in the wady, stands lately 
ruined ; it happened by the political malady of the Arabs. 
There is a saying, if any stranger enquire of the first met 
of Maan, were it even a child, “ Who is here the sheykh ? ” he 
would answer him “ I am he.” They are very factious light 
heads, their minds are divided betwixt supine recklessness and 
a squalid avarice. When I formerly lodged here I heard with 
discomfort of mind their hourly squabbling, as it were rats in 
a tub, with loud wrangling over every trifle as of fiends in the 
end of the world. It is a proverb here, that a man will slay 
the son of his mother for an old shoe-leather. The breach was 
this : some children disputed for an apple, the strife increased, 
men rose from the clay benches, men came forth from the 
thresholds, and drawing to their partialities, every hot head 
cried down, despised and threatened his contraries. Men 
armed themselves, and the elders’ reverence was weak to 
appease this strong sedition. Barbarous shoutings are answered 
with bloody words ; they ran apart from both sides to their 
quarters, and as every man entered his cottage there he shut 
himself in and fortified the door ; then he mounted upon his clay 
roof to shoot against the next hostile houses. None of them 
durst come forth more in all that year, for their adversaries 
would let shots fly at him from their house terraces. Upon 
both sides they saw the harvest ripen and stand out so long, 
'mthout reapers, that aU their bread was lost ; at length a^o 
their pleasant autumn fruits, hanging ruddy in the orchards 
rotted before their eyes. There fell eight beleaguered cham- 
pions. m eight months, beside some it was said who perished 
with hunger. In this time many, not partisans, had abandoned 
Maan; the most went to settle themselves in the Hauran • 
aU the small traders removed to Shemmia.— These Eve’s sons 
WMe lost for the apple at Maan ! even the peasant soldiery had 
taken pwt with their seditious fellow-villagers, but the end was 
near. The Pasha, at the returning of the Haj, enclosed their 
place with the caravan guard, drew out the hunger-starved 
rioters and bindmg their rmgleaders and the sheykhs, carried 
them, about twenty persons, to prison in Damascus. Strangers 
count the people of Maan of Jewish blood, saying “ The fairness 
of their young women fades from the first child-bearing, and 
the name is common among them ; ’’-but this is^cause 

they are nfgbbours to Mount Hor, where is a shrine of Aaron 
East of the village is the desert ground Ard el-Kelhy (also 

y quarters.) and 

full of the limestone tubers, whereof they fondly imagine 
hamlets and villages. The lesser knot-stones are like Holland 
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cheeses, “ which the angels cast oat of their hands from Heaven 
upon an impious generation ” : a spring is seen there of ancient 
work hewn back m the limestone rock. A mile to the north is 
a ruined village Morirdb upon a rising ground, the dry-built 
house-walls of stone yet standing ; the chambers are very 
small, as in all the ruined places. The air is most pure at 
Maan, the summer nights fresh, and in the ending of .\pril 
were yet chill at this great altitude. In winter the snow lies 
commonly somewhile upon the ground. The gamn or clari- 
fied Beduin butter of this droughty highland is esteemed 
above other, in Syria. Oftentimes in the forenoons, I saw a 
mirage over the flint plains ; within my experience, none could 
mistake the Arabian desert mirage for water. The spring is 
scant at llaan and failing ; it comes to them from an ancient 
dripping well-gallery, as it were a mine for water, (like 
those at Siena in Italy), and such are not seldom seen in 
these old dry countries opened to great length underground 
upon some vein of water, having many mouths to the air. 
Water in wells at Sbemmia and Maan hes at less than three 
fathoms ; the freshets go out in the desert. Walking in the 
torrent bed at Maan my eyes lighted upon, — and I took up, 
moved and astonished, one after another, seven flints chipped to an 
edge, (the before mentioned) : we must suppose them of rational, 
that is an human labour. But what was that old human kindred 
which inhabited the land so long before the Semitic race ? Does 
not the word of Isaiah, there imitating perhaps the people’s argot, 
come to our hearts concerning them ? — “ What was the rock 
whence ye were hewn, and the hole of the pit whence ye were 
digged ! ” (.see fig. pp. 86 and 87). 

At that time I went over the moorland to Shobek in the 
village land of Edom. After fifteen miles is a principal ruined 
site Utherah; the ancient town is built at a strong spring, 
weUing forth in a great waterhrook. There are ground walls 
of squared stones and round arches of regular masonry, and 
small dry-built chambers of the old private bouses. I saw a 
passage leading under the earth with a side chamber, of the 
best masonry ; also rude chapiters of pillars and fragments of 
white marble, of which all the best was, they say, carried to 
Damascus, long ago, for those beautiful pavements of the courts 
of their houses ; there is an aqueduct ending in solid towers, 
which they call water-mills. In this good forsaken soil are 
outlying com plots of Maan ; the harvest they must halve 
with the Beduins, who are lords of the desert. Here lay now a 
camp of them. The iniquitous sheykhs had put in their mares 
to graze the villagers’ standing com. Though in so good 
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a country, some among them I saw were so poor, that they 
had no booth to shield them from the weather ; only a little 
hair-cloth sail was set up before them upon a stake, to bear 
off the night blast. These Howeytat sat upon the three sides 
of a square before us in the sheykh’s tent, which is us^e of 
the fellahin, half nomads, in the villages of Edom : their women 
are not veiled. Green is this upland, in the ending of May, 
under the Syrian sky, with wilci grassy herbage. An hour 
beyond, are dry-built mins of a faiced village, Mottehma. An 
hour later another, Hetiffif ; an hour before Shohek at a brook- 
side, the ruins Nejjel ; the land is open limestone downs and 
coombs. A little more, and we came to the brink of the 
mountain of Esau, and looked down into the hazy deep of the 
sunken Dead Sea land and Wady H-Araha : the ground might 
be five thousand feet beneath ns. The bluish dark saddlehead 
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of a sandstone mountain appeared a little wide to the south- 
ward below our feet, this is mount Hor (Jebel Saidno Harm) 
which stands behind Petra. We came here to a summer carnp 
of the Shobekers, who like those of Kerak, are half the year 
lodged abroad in the wilderness, in booths, as the nomads ; 
rude good fellows and hospitable, not subject to any strange 
government, very jealous of their liberties. Shobek, Mans 
Regalis of the crusaders, was over the next bent : but the 
sheykh said I should never come in thither, except for much 
money. Then he promised I should see their deep old draw- 
well and a Kufic inscription- It is from an obscure tradition of 
the crusaders, that these unlettered peasants fanatically abhor 
the name of Frengies. The tall villager was not a lord bom, 
but by the bull force of bis body and the armed support of 
his partisans, had of late made himself sheykh. “ What wot 
any man,” exclaimed Strongbrawns, “ that I was not one come 
to spy their place, and the Frengies would enter afterward 
to take the country ? ” This honest host fed us largely in his 
great tent of a sheep boiled (such here is their marveOoua 
abundance) in butter-milk. For Israel ascending from Sinai 
this was a land that flowed with milk indeed. 

The Idumean villagers are noted to be without formal 
knowledge of religion. It seems besides the shrine and chapel- 
of-rags of Aaron upon Mount Hor they have no mesjids (mosques), 
or any other canonical observance than to circumcise their male 
children. At Maan I have heard a tale of them that may seem 
a fable. “ Years ago there came up a zealous elder from the 
wilderness of Hebron to Bosra, where he saw some men warming 
themselves in a field at a great fire they had made of olive 
timber, and went and sat down by them. After tidings, the 
venerable man beginning to preach to them of the common 
faith, he reproved their ignorance, lamenting to God that, 
knowing not how to pray, and not fasting in ramadan, or pelding 
tribute to lawful government, they were in danger to fall down, 
at the last, into hell fire. The peasants, who listened maliciously, 
answered, ‘ We shall put thee in first, thou old man. Fellows, 
we have heard the words of him enough : more wood ! ’ And 
they thrust him in, and flinging on timber, let him lie and 
burn, not fearing that this strange blood should ever be required 
of them.” 

There are no more wine-fats at Bosra, but her fields are 
even now fruitful vineyards. The Hebrew prophets at all times 
rail with bitter enmity of evil neighbourhood against the Peraean 
countries : we may gather out of their words that these were 
com and vine lands. Isaiah seems to signify that Edom was 
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full of small cattle ; they to-day abound upon this mountain 
side. The greatest sheep flocks which I have seen of the Arabs 
were in the rocky coomb-laud (the country of Isaiah’s rams of 
Nebaioth) between Shobek and Petra, whither I now went. 
The rock is full of beds and shelves of tabular flint : in the best- 
sheltered places are com plots of the neighbouring villagers, ard 
haal, nourished only by the rain. Some outlying fallows are tided 
by a kind of nomad peasantry, dwelling hereabout in tents at 
ail times, and not accounting themselves Beduins. One of them 
being my muleteer in this journey, I passed a night in their 
encampment ; but the tribe’s name is not now in my remem- 
brance. They inhabit the soil in peace, for they pay the “ brother- 
ship ” to all Beduins, even to those fay Medain Salih, two hundred 
miles to the southward ; thus none preying upon them they 
increase continually. I think I have seen flocks of five hundred 
head couched at night before some tents of their households. 
This limestone moorland, of so great altitude, resembles Europe, 
and there are hollow park-like grounds with evergreen oak 
timber. After nine miles upon a rising ground are rude dry- 
built ruins Khiddd, and some limestone caverns ; the place is 
like Kunnel, where Nabal dwelt, eastward below Hebron. 
We may think these high borders were anciently hardly less 
peopled than the best parts of settled Syria at this day. The 
air is so light, the bright shining spring sun was little hot 
here at noonday ; we passed by some other ruined sites, they 
are always seen beside springs. 

We began to descend over a cragged lime-rock, beset with 
juniper, towards Wady MAsa, Moses’ valley, that is Petra, now 
appearing as a deep cleft very far below ns. We saw an 
encampment of worsted booths, but not of Bednw. These were 
summering peasants of W. Musa : their village is Eljy above 
Petra, ily guide whispered in ray ear, “ these were perilous 
fellows that cared nothing for captain at Maan and baj-road 
government ; it might be Sheytdn if they happened to detain 
me.” The sheykhs came ont to meet us, but when we entered 
the chief tent they said we should not pass to-day, and one 
asked with the Arabs’ maliciousness, if I bad no mind to remain 
a moon with them. They made coffee, but chided with my 
driver protesting ” that though the world besides might be open 
passage, yet so is no-t W. Musa, no, wellah ! nor they men to be 
commanded whether by Sultan or pasha ! ” They were churls, 
and whilst they pleased I should be here their captive guest. 
Heavy is their long day of idleness, they slumber every hour and 
smoke tobacco : some of them I have seen toss pebbles in their 
hard fists, to drive the time awav. At length, the sun setting, 
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a mighty trencher is fetched in of porridge (jerrUh); and all 
present are partakers of the bountiful poor mess. The night 
advanced, we lie down in our places on the earth, to sleep ; bat 
then the sinners of goats trooping in from the night air, walked 
over onr faces every hour till the morning light. 

The worthy Burckhardt who in our fathers’ time adventuring 
this way down to Egypt, happily lighted upon the forgotten site 
of Petra, found these peasants already of a fresh behaviour. 
He appeared bo them as a Syrian stranger and a Moslem, yet 
hardly they snffered him to pass by the monuments and ascend 
to sacrifice his Iamb upon Mount Hor. Europeans visiting Petra 
commonly lament the robber violence of these Eljy villagers ; 
but the same were now very good to me, since I came to them’ 
in a red cap from the part of the Dowla, and had eaten bread 
with them in the tents. When the sun is at half noon height, 
they break their fasts ; after that I departed, and they sent 
four men along with us, that no evil might betide me in that 
wild abysmal place which is desolate Petra. The limestone 
downs and coombs, where we descended, are like the country 
about Bath. W. Faraoun we see first, and far off under the 
sun Kasr Faraoun (Pharaoh’s palace) : that is the only building 
in the valley of Petra, and much like a temple, which is of 
regular masonry. In this country every marvel is ascribed 
to Pharaoh who made himself, they told me, to be worshipped as 
a god and here resisted Moses and Aaron. 

We have left the limestones with certain rude caverns 
above ; the underlying mountain rocks are ruddy sandstones and 
pictured often with green coloured and purple veins : lower in 
the same are the high cliffe of the hewn monuments. Descend- 
ing deeply, we came by the principal of them, Greekish palatial 
frontispices of two storeys now much decayed by the weather. 
There is nothing answerable within to the majestical faces, 
pompous portals leading but into inconsiderable solid halls with- 
out ornament ; now they are nightstalls of the nomads’ flocks 
and blackened with the herdsmen’s fires. The valley cliffs, upon 
both sides, are sculptured in frontispieces full of columns and 
cornices with their inner chambers ; the most are of a formal 
pattern, which I saw later at Medain Saiih, and there are 
other like to those few hewn monuments, which we see in 
the valley of Jeboshaphat at Jerusalem. A good part of the 
monuments are manifestly sepulchral, none I can think were 
houses ; and were all numbered together they would not be 
found very many. The city was surely in the midst and, to 
judge by that little we see remaining of stone ruins, of clay 
building. It is thus at Medain Saiih : in both towns they 
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Blight B&8 their monamenta standing rotuid abont them. We 
made some chambem in the rock oor night’s lodging under a 
little hewn cistern, Ayn ifiiso, and which only, of all here seen, 
I can conjecture to have been a dwelling. 

The men returned on the morrow, and as we passed on alone 
through the solitary valley, some Beduins that had spied us from 
the cliffs far off descended to make trouble. Four young men 
stayed my mule, forbidding further passage ; they having but 
one gun, I was for going by them. My driver said they would 
then bring down many upon us, but these would be content to 
depart for a little money, which I gave them ; and yet we could 
not be quit of the fellows, they accompanied us now as friends. 
The midday was not here hot, the land-height is perhaps as much 
as two thousand feet. Near the head of the valley, we found a 
Beduin and his wife with their flock, and sat down by the poor 
man, who went and milked his goats for us bountifully. There a 
side vaOey ascends to Mount Hor. I asked him, when we had 
drunk, if he would not be my companion, and we would go now 
upon the mountain. “ He durst not,” he answered, “ had be fifty 
men to accompany ns with their guns, no nor for any reward 
the villagers had forbidden me already, giving me to understand 
that I should fall by their shot in so doing, although I bad 
many lives. From thence passing by the hewn theatre we 
entered the Sift ; this is a passage by a deep cleft in the valley 
bead, wherein are many wild fig trees. Near the mouth is that 
moat perfect of the monuments Ehasna (treasure-house of) 
Faradun, whose aculptured columns and cornices are pore lines 
of a crystalline beauty without blemish, whereupon the golden 
sun looks from above, and Nature has painted that sand-roek 
ruddy with iron-rust. Through the Sfk an old pavement may be 
seen in the torrent-bed, and in the sides certain obscure and 
singular tablets — we shall consider them later at Medain Salih. 
At the upper end (now in the limestone) are few other pyramidal 
hewn monuments and side caverns. Above is the village Eljy 
with a great spring Ayn Har&n, which leaving apart we mounted 
by a oragged mountain way, and came after long miles to the 
Bummer encampment of the other sheykh of Wady Mftsa ; upon 
a high bill-side where the wind blew chill, and the nights 
were yet cold. There by a spring are ruins of an antique 
village Arriving as guests, we were entertained in the 

dieykh’s tent and regaled with new butter and cbe^e £knd Ulan 
(butter-milk). Some, to make the strangers cheer, chanted 
to the hoarse chord of the .\rab viol ; so they make to them- 
selvw music like David, drawing out the voice in the nose, 
to a demesurate length, which must move oor yawning or 

a' 
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laagbter. I fouad the most here diseased in the eyes, as are 
nearly all the Arabs, even from their childhood. 

I returned on the morrow to view the rest of the monuments 
of Petra, and upon a tomb in the west cliffs of three columns 
whose hewn fore-wall is broken away beneath, I saw a large 





perfect and beautiful ancient inscription of several lines ; it might 
be Nabatean. An hour from the Sik is said to be another inscrip- 
tion, (above a hewn “ casement ” in the rock,) at a place called 
Sahra. Strange and horrible as a pit, in an inhuman deadness of 
nature, is this site of the Nabateans’ metropolis ; the eye recoils 
from that mountainous close of iron cliffs, in which the ghastly 
waste monumentsB of a sumptuous barbaric art are from the first 
glance an eyesore. The villager, my companion, led me up 
over the coast to the vast frontispiece ed-Deir : from those 
heights above, is a marvellous prospect of the immense low- 
lying Araba valley and of the sandstone mountain of Biblical 
memory, Mount Hor, rising nigh at our hand ; behind us 
is the high rugged coast of Seir. But the sun setting, 
we 'durst not loiter, the peasant strode down before me i when 
I came to him be was passionately pattering prayers and casting 
his hands to Heaven for our debveranee from that peril, which 
they imagine to be ever in so solitary a place. We hasted 
through the wild of rocks and blossoming oleanders : many 
startling rock partridges with loud chuck i chuck ! flew up 
before us and betrayed our lonely footfall. The mule we found 
where we had left her, in Pharaoh’s treasure-house. Then 
passing the Sik, the fellow would have brought me to sleep 
in el-Bljy, at his o'wn house. But when we came nigh and 
the villagers, who had knowledge of our expedition since the 
morning, heard a clatter of the mule’s hoofs on the rocks above, 
a horrid clamour rose of wild throats below crying from all 
houses, ‘ out upon us,’ forbidding that any Nasrany should 
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enter their place. Also this fellow of theirs that accompanied 
me, they named Ahu Nasrdny (a father or abettor of Christians) ; 
and when they had found this bitter railing cry, it was shouted 
among them outrageously. The wretch, with me, plucked his 
hair, and with palms of supplication prayed in an agony to be 
delivered : he drove quickly upon the cold mountain side to 
come by them ; and so returning upward we rode late through 
the darkness to the tents again. Thus far I have spoken of 
the Petra monuments, that with these we might afterward com- 
pare Medain S&lih. Some credible persons have spoken to me 
of other like monuments, but they are few, which are seen in the 
Dead Sea country between J. Sberra and J. Khalil ; that place 
is named Meddin Lit, the Cities of Lot. A lettered trader of 
my acquaintance who had sometimes passed there, said that 
those were frontispieces without inscriptions. 

Maan is only five hours from Petra ; returning, in the way 
thither 1 saw the dry-built ruins GraaJ, which are the most c<»- 
siderable after Otherah in the high land of Esau ; where also they 
reckon, as in Moab, “ three hundred and sixty,” that is to say very 
many, kburbets. This country people, who have no antique 
tradition, will tell yon again ' the antique citizens and builders 
before them were men of great stature.’ Wisdom and under- 
standing are ascribed in the scriptures to the inhabitants of 
Edom, of which wdsdom it might be that their habitations were 
so simple, void of uimecessary things, seeing they possessed 
their lives, as the generations before them, but for a moment. 
Ammon, Moab, Edom were neighbour lands to the nomads, 
people of their kindred ; it were not likely they should nse 
much more ambitious cariosity than the nomads in buildmg 
their houses. Some of the inlmbitants of Moab and Edom by 
the testimony of a psalm were tent-dwellers. Edom is in 
Isaiah the Land of Uz. 

Edom and Jesburun are rivals, and great was the cruelty of 
the Hebrew arms in these countries. When David was kmg, his 
sister’s son Joab went and killed of Edomites in the Gbror twdve 
thousand men, and Joab’s brother Abishai killed of them his 
eighteen thousand, if the Semitic numbers were aught ; Edom, be 
it remembered, and Moab and Ammon, were states to be com- 
pared with our smaller counties. Joab’s sword went through 
Edom six months, until he had made an end of killing every male 
of Esau, and belike be made then sure of Doeg the king’s ad- 
versary, and the righteous laughed to the ears, at his calamity ; 
but all was oontrarv to Moses’ word " Thou sbalt not abhor the 
Edomite for be is thy brother.” David set garrisons in all Edom : 
after him in the generations of his house, Amaziah slew of 
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Edomites his ten thousand, in the same Ghror ; the Idamean 
moontain perhaps, with so high coMts was too hard for them. 
Other ten thousand, taken captives, he brought to the top of 
the rock (we have seen by Shobek, what fearful precipices ate 
over the Ghror), and there he made them the king’s tumblers, 
casting them headlong down together by the sharp rocks, that 
they were all broken in pieces. In the Hebrew scripture we 
hear a voice of the daughter of Edom detesting the bloody city, 
and crying “ Down with it, down with it, to the ground.” They 
exult in the ruin of Judah and Israel, and naturally desire also 
those now desolate neighbour lands, an heritage for them- 
selves. And this is_ “ the controversy of Zion,” whereof the 
Hebrew prophets are in pain, as of a woman in travail. ‘ Against 
Esau’s land. the Lord hath indignation for ever: bis sword 
bathed in heaven shall smite down upon the people of his 
curse, even upon Idumea, and the land shall be soaked with 
blood. The day of the Lord’s vengeance, his recompense for 
the controversy of Zion : he shall stretch upon Edom the line 
of confusion and the plummet of emptiness j thorns, thistles, 
and nettles shall spring, and ghastly beasts, dragons, owls and a 
satyr, and the night raven shall dwell there. I am against 
thee, I will make mount Seir most desolate : because thou hast 
a perpetual haired and. hast shed the blood of Israel, in the 
time of calamity. I will fiU thy mountains with the slain and 
make thee a perpetual desolation, because thou saidest their two 
countries shall be mine. Because thou didst rejoice over the 
inheritance of Israel that it was desolate : because Edom did 
pursue^ his brother with the sword and cast off all pity and 
kept his wrath for ever.’ Malachi speaks of the land as already 
wasted. “ I loved Jacob and hated Esau. Whereas Edom saith 
we will return to build the desolate places, the Lord saith they 
shall build, but I will throw down. We read in two of the 
prophets a proverbial refrain of the utter catting off of Esau 
that there is nothing left. “ If thieves come to thee by night 
would they not have stolen [but] till they had enough ? if the 
grape-gatherers come to thee would they not leave some glean- 
mg of grapes ? ” And his mouth was bitter which said " When 
the whole world rejoiceth, yet will I make thee desolate.” 

The pilgrims rested all the next day over in their encamp- 
ment. And now I will briefly speak of the way from hence in 
Idum^ to Ayla, (by Ezion Gaber) : in the same, after the Haj 
tradition, was the ancient passage southward of the great pil- 
mmage, which entered thus (at the head of the Akaba Gulf,) the 
Egyptian path to the sacred cities. That gull is the fjord, or 
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drowned valley of the great Araba land-trough. Aa we would go 
from Akaba upward to Edom, our path lies for few miles through 
the open W. ^-Araba ; then by a side valley enters the coast of 
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granite mountains, seamed • with vulcanic dykes hundreds of 
feet in height as in Sinai. And this is the W. Lithm, enc^- 
bered by mighty banks of ancient flood-soil. In the mouth is a 
ruinous ancient dam, es-Sid, of wild blocks laid to a face in 
mortar. After twelve miles we see above us the highest of these 
granite bergs J^el Bdkr, of granite, and there we pass by a 
stone scored over with a Nabatean inscription : the Arabs spoke 
to me of some effigy that was here, of a human head or figure. 
Thirty t^es from Akaba being come upon a pleasant highland we 
found some plough-lands in tbe desert, green with com nourished 
only of the rain ; the husbandry, I heard with wonder, of AUowin 
Ho^reytat Bedains. These desert men lean to tbe dvil life. and 
are such yeomen perhaps as Esau was. Other of their tribes- 
men I have seen, wMch are settled in tents, earing tbe de^ ^d 
near Gaza ; their plough is a sharpened stake, shod with iron, 
and one plough-camel draught. The Arab yeoman will lay 
this plough-tree on his shoulder, and ride with a snivelling song 
upon bis work beast, to and from the ploughing. Later there 
was warfare between their kindreds for those desert fallows ; and 
tbe worsted part, (in the former time of my being at ilaan,) fled 
over to their kinsmen in J. Sherra, who, with the old h uman ity 
of the desert, distributed to them of their own cattle. The 
Howeytat speech savours of peasantry, even in the mouths of 
those that live farthest in Arabia. All this noble open conntry 
lies waste, of the best com lands. At the next daybreak we came 
by a broken cistern Gueyrfo and conduit, under Jebel Skdfy, 
whose peak is of the motley and streaked sandstones of Petra, 
And here upon the granite borders is tbe beginning of a great 
sandstone country d-Uisma or Hessma, which stretches so far 
into Arabia. In this place some of tbe barley-plot Bedains of 
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yesterday, had pitched their camp : Ibn Jad their sheykh, to 
whom we now came, is lord of that country side. The generous 
old lion (but as they be all, an ungenerous enemy,) came forth in 
a red mantle to meet ua, and with kind greeting he led me by 
the hand into the shadow of a nomad booth. His people with 
him were some thirty tents set out in an oval, w’hich is their 
manner in these parts. Ibn Jad told me the division of waters 
to the Bed and the Dead Seas, lay “ an hour ” from that place 
northward. We felt the spring mid-day here very hot. Un- 
known to me the old sheykh had killed a sheep for his guests • 
and all the men of the encampment assembled to the afternoon 
guest-meal with us, when between two persons was fetched in a 
lordly dish, the Beduin hospitality. His vast trencher was heaped 
with the boUed mutton and with great store of girdle-bread hot 
from the hoosewife’s fire. All these tribesmen abound in bread- 
stuffs of their own husbandry ; they know not hunger. Looking 
upon that shoal of kerchiefed Howeytat heads, and they are rude- 
linined peasant-like bodiw, I thought I had not ever seen such 
a strange thick-faced cob-nosed cobblers’ brotherhood. Ibn Jad 
rent morsels of the boiled flesh and lapping each portion in a 
girdle-cake, he said a man’s name and delivered it to him ; th^ 
were too many to sit about the dish. The Hisma is here a forest 
of square-built platform mountains which rise to two thousand 
feet above the plain, the heads may be nearly six thousand feet 
above sea level. It was evening when we rode from Ibn Jad : 
after two dark hours we found another of their nomad encamp- 
ments pitched under a berg of sandstone, whereupon (lightened 
by the many camp-fires,) appeared strangely flitting tent-great 
images of men and cattle. These were tents of Saidin Ho- 
weytat, Aarab of the Ghror, come up hither for the better 
spring pasture in their kinsman Ibn Jad’s high country. There 
seemed much nakedness and little welfare amongst them. 
Remoupting our camels we rode on that night ; the new day 
lightening I saw a coast before us, which is here the edge of 
J. Sherra. The sandstone earth under our feet is rusty and 
might be compared by rude men with the redness of blood, ed- 
dumm, which is this land’s name Edom. 

Here we ascend from the red sandstone country, in the 
cragged Sherra side, which is clayey limestone with veins of 
tabular flint. An hour or two above are wide ruins, el-Bettera, 
in an open valley cumbered with low waste walls of dry build- 
ing ; the principal with some colnmns are upon a rising ground. 
Beyond in the desert, are seen the heaps of stones, gathered from 
those once fruitful acres, by the diligence of the ancient hus- 
bandmen, For here were vine-lands and corn-lands, bnt ‘‘the 
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land now keepeth her sabbaths.” — The Syrian lark rose np with 
flickering wings from this desolate soil, singing before the son ; 
but little on height and faltering soon, not in loud sweetness of 
warbles, nor in strength of Bight as the sister bird in Europe. A 
light breath was in the wilderness ; and we were few miles distant 
from Maan. Now I saw a sorry landscape, the beginning upon 
this side of the Flint Ground, strewed (from an eternity,) in the 
sun and wind and which north and south may be fifty miles over : 
eastward from Maan it lasts a day and a half, and may be, nearly 
2500 square miles. We alighted in the first hollow ground to 
lurk till nightfall ; my companions, an Egyptian and a Beduin, 
durst not pass so open a landscape, whilst the sun shone, for the 
often danger of scouring Beduin horsemen. We removed in the 
t^^ight ; chill blew the fluttering night wind over these high 
wastes : about midnight we arrived at Maan. The place lay 
all silent in the night, we rode in at the ruinous open gateway 
and passed the inner gate, likewise open, to the guh : there 
we found benches of clay and spread our carpets upon them 
to lodge in the street. Ail Arabs are busy headed and fear- 
ful of thieves in a strange place ; they use to tie their bags 
before they sleep and lay any small things under their heads. 
Glad of our rest we lay down soon, as men which had not closed 
the eyes to slumber in three days and two nights tedious riding. 
A pitiful voice called to us bye and bye out of a dark entry ; my 
companions, too feverish with fatigue to sleep soon, started and 
answered again “ Ent wehd u’clo bint. Thou beest a lad or a 

maid ? ” Theire was none that answered, so they said " It is an 

afrit (bogle), by Uliah.” It was not long before I heard this 
ghost by my bed’s head ; sitting np ■ I saw scane squalid 
stealing figure that uttered I pweeived not what ; which when I 
threatened, passed through a next doorway and seemed to shoot 
the lock, the door I could not tell again when the day dawned. 
I thought it might be some lunatic lad or squalid quean stalkii^ 
by night 5 and that is not unseen in the Arabic places. 

The pi^im caravan lying at Maan, I lived in apprehension, 
knowing that the Pasha sought for me : the Persian sga bad 
been called before the council, but he played the merchant and 
they could learn nothing from him. I was blithe to bear the 
second morning’s signal shot ; it was eight of the clock when we 
removed again. The Persians march, as said, in the tear ; and 
we moving last np from our dismantled camping ground (the 
ninth from Museyrib) as I was about secretly readmg the an^ 
roid, 1 was not aware how we came riding to a bevy of persons, 
that stood to observe us : these being my old acquaintance the 
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Kardy captain of the place with his red beard, and beside 
him Mahmud the secretary. Perchance they -were come out 
by order, to look for me. I perceived, I felt rather, that 
they noted me, but held on unmoved, not regarding them, 
and came by them also unhindered. They could not easily 
know me again, one of the multitude thus riding poorly and 
openly, clad in their guise and with none other than their own 
wares about me. 

It was in my former coming hither I heard certainly of Medain 
(cities of) Salih, of which also the villageis had spoken to me many 
marvellous things at Wady Mflsa, supposing that I arrived thai 
from the southward by the haj road. Those “ Cities ” they said to 
be five, hewn likewise in the rocks ! Of Mahmud the secretary, 
a litterate person who had. been there oftentimes, I learned more 
particularly of the inscriptions and images of birds in the frontia- 
pices ; and with those words Mahmud was the father of my 
painful travels in Arabia. Understanding that it was but 
ten marches distant, I sought then means to go down thither • 
but the captain of the station thwarted me, alleging the peril 
— he might bo blamed, if there anything mishappened to a 
foreigner — of the long way in lawless land of the Beduins. 
He forbade also that any in the obedience of the Dowla, 
should further or convey me thither. I beard much also 
among the Maan soldiery but lately returned from an expedition 
against Jauf, of a certain great prince whom they narhed Ibn 
Rashid, sultan or lord of the Beduin marches and of “ sixty ’’ date 
villages lying far inland, to the eastward. At Maan. under the 
climate of Jauf, are seen only few languishing palm stems, 
which stand but for an ornament of the earthen village. 
The plant may not thrive at this altitude ; yet it is rather that 
both the earth and the water here are sweet. — The ten journeys 
hence to Damascus may be passed by dromedary post-riders, 
(nearly without drawing halter) in three and a half days. 

As we marched a mirage lay low over the coal-black shining 
flint pebble-land before us, smelling warmly in the sun of southern- 
wood. ' There is no sign, upon ttie iron soil, of any way trod- 
den. The few seyls, as those at Maan, spend themsrives shortly 
in the desert plain, which shelves, after my observation, eastward 
from the meridian of Maan. — Loud are the cries of poor fire- 
s^l«9 by the wayside, to put a coal for money in the rich man’s 
water-pipe ; UUah moj&d, wa hMb-ak Mohammed en-Neby ! 
“ God subsistent ! and Thy beloved is the prophet Mohammed f ” 
After eight hours we came to our encampment, standing ready 
in the plain, a place they called Gkradir Umm Aydsh—&ni 
every desert stead is named. 
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— Here a word of the camping grounds of Moses ; all their 
names we may never find again in these countries, — and where- 
fore ? Because they were a good part passengers’ names, and 
without land-right they could not remain in the desert, in the 
room of the old herdsmen’s names. There is yet another kind 
of names, not rightly of the country, not known to the Beduins, 
which are caravaners' names. The caravaners passing in haste, 
with fear of the nomads, know not the wide wilderness with- 
out their landmarks ; nor even in the way, have they a right 
knowledge of the land names. What wonder if we find not 
again some ^Yhich are certainly caravaners' names in the old 
itineraries 1 
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THB HAJ JOURNEYING IN ARABIA. 

Tnoping gazdUt. The brow of Arabia. Batn el-GlirdL A fainting deneuh. 
Pilgrim “martyri.” The Ghrol or Ogre of tht desert. Iram. Nomade B. Aileh, 
or Maazy. “ The maiden’s bundle of money.” Tht art of travel, Desert Arabia. 
The Baj pilot. Camels faint. Bocicei signals by night. Aspect of the Desert. 
Medou!v.-aTa. HitllAt Ammar. Thdi Baj. The vUd Cow.” Sherardt nomads 
{S. ifiiiUil). The Persian pilgrims. Persian dames in the Baj. The pUgrims 
might ride in wagons. Mule litter marted toiih a Qreei cross. Comparison wUh 
the Baj of “ the thousands of Israel." The MahmaL The motley hajjij. The 
foot service. El-Eswad. The Muaitertn. The massacre of Christians at Darrutscus. 
A discourse of the novices The Bag camels. The takht er-Rdm. Dying Persians 
carried in the eamehcoaches. Pilgrimage of a lady deceased. Cordradictions of 
the road. Camd-baele muelihins. Persian hajjies, for defling Mohammed's grave, 
burned at Medina. The Caravan thief. The imperial secretary. Tht Pasha. 
Pilgrim dogs from Syria. A each on pilgrimage. Coursing desert hares. The 
th6b. El-Kd. Sight march to Tebdk. The ancient village. The Pulpit 
mountain. The villagers. The Pasha paymaster. The story of his life. The 
game of the road. The Harra. EUAkhdar etaiion. The Sweyfiy. Visit the 
kella. Tht Eddy’s garden. W, es-Siny. The “ bear.” Moaddam station. 
Waler is scant. Oumarabic tree. Ddr el-Bamra station. Cholera year in the 
Baj. A man relumed from his grave to Damascus. AbuTAka. MAbrak en-Siga 
The miruculous camel. A cry among the Baj. 


Three and a half hours after midnight we departed from this 
station : — from henceforth begin the great journeys of the Haj in 
Arabia. Little before day at a gunshot in front the caravan 
halted, and whilst we rested half an hour the great ones drink 
coffee. Two hours above the Ai-aba before us is a site, Khdn 
ez-Zebib ; Mohammed Said Pasha in the last returning Haj, 
riding out upon his mare in advance of the caravan, (the 
Arabian spring already beginning), here lighted upon a great 
assembling of gazelles and killed with his pistol shots so many 
that venison was served that evening in all the great haj ofGcers’ 
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pavilions. We approached at noon the edge of the high lime- 
stone platform of J. Sherra, MashariJ es-Shem of the old 
Mohammedan bookmen, “ The brow of Syria or the North.” 
And below begins Arabia proper, Belcd el-Aarab : — but these 
aje distinctions not known to the Beduisb inhabitants. 

The haj road descending lies in an hollow ground, as it were 
the head of a coomb, of sharp shelve of plate-flint and limestone. 
We are about to go down into the sandstones, — whereof are 
the most sands of Arabia. A ruinous kella and cistern are hero 
upon our left hand. The caravan column being come to the 
head of the strait passage, we are delayed in the rear thirty 
minutes. The caravaners call such a place Akaba, " A going 
up ” ; this is named the Syrian or northern, es-Shemiya. I found 
here the altitude 4135 feet. Upon a rock which first straitens 
our descending way was seated, under a white parasol, the 
Pasha himself and bis great officers were with him : for here on 
the 24th of November we met again the blissful sunshine and the 
summer not yet ended in Arabia. The caravan lines are very 
loose, and long drawn out in the steep, which is somewhat en- 
cumbered with rocks above. As the camels may hardly pass two 
and two together the Pasha sees here at leisure the muster of the 
hajjij slowly passing ; the pilgrims have alighted from the cradle- 
litters and their beasts’ backs and all fare on foot. My unlucky new 
camel, which had been purchased from the Beduins at Maan and 
not broken to this marching, tied, burst her leading-striog at the 
Pasha's feet, which made a little confusion and I must run to bring 
all in order again. But I was confident, although he had seen me 
in Arabic clothing at Damascus, that he should not now know me. 
The Akaba is tong and, past the Pasha's seat, of little difficulty. 
The Beduins name this going-down Bain el-Ghrol, * belly (boUow 
ground) of the Ogre ’ or else ‘ strangling place,’ Jen yvghruliln 
ez-zillamy ; a sink of desolation amongst these rusty ruins 
of sandstone droughty mountains, full of eternal silence and 
where we see not anything that beam life. The Akaba is 
not very deep, in the end I found, where the pilgrims re- 
mounted, that we were come down hardly 250 feet. The length 
of the caravan was here nearly an hour and there was no 
mishap. Camels at a descent, with so unwieldy fore-limbs 
are wooden riding ; the lumpish brutes, unless it be the more 
fresh and willing, let themselves plumb down, with stiff joints, 
to every lower step. These inhospitable horrid sandstones re- 
semble the wasting sandstone mountains about Sherm in Sinai. 

Below we are upon a sand bottom, at either hand is a wall of 
sand-rock, the open passage between them descends as a 
valley befora.-riis. Upon the left hand, the crags above are 
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crasted a blackish shale-stone, which is also fallen down to 
the foot, where the black shingles lie in heaps shining in the sun 
and burnished by the desert driving sand. I'his is the edge of 
a small lava-field or harro ; I had seen also erupted basalt 
rock in the descent of the Akaba. After three miles the way 
issues from the strait mountains and we march upon a large 
plain Dehibat es-Shem, Ard Jidddr, of sand ; heavy it is to 
handle and oozing through the fingers. Few miles from the 
road upon our right hand are cloud-like strange wasted ranges 
of the desolate Hisma. 

I saw one fallen in the sand, half sitting half lying upon 
his hands. This was a religious mendicant, some miserable 
derwish in his douted beggar’s cloak, who groaned in extremity, 
holding forth his hands like eagles’ claws to man’s pity. Last in 
the long train, we went also marching by him. His b^gar’s 
scrip, fnU of broken morsels fallen from his neck, was poured 
out before him. The wretch lamented to the slow moving lines 
of the Mecca-bound pilgrimage : the many had passed on, and 
doubtless as they saw his dying, hoped inwardly the like evil 
ending might not be their own. Some charitable serving men, 
Damascenes, in our company, stepped aside to him ; ana m'eyet, 
sobbed the derwish, I am a dying man. One then of oui 
crew, he was also my servant, a valiant outlaw, no holy- 
tongue man but of human deeds, with a manly heartening 
word, couched, by, an empty camel, and with a spring of his 
stalwart arms, lifted and set hiin fairly upon the pack saddle. 
The dying derwish gave a weak cry much Eke a child, and 
hastily they raised the camel under him and gathered bis 
bag of scattered victuals and reached it to him, who sat 
all feeble murmurir^ thankfulness, and trembling yet for fear. 
There is no ambulance service with the barbarous pilgrim 
army ; and aE charity is cold, in the great and terrible wilderness, 
of that wayworn suffering multitude. 

After this there died some daily in the caravan : the deceased’s 
goods are sealed, his wayfellows in the night station wash and 
shroud the body and lay in a shaUow grave digged with their 
hands, and wiU set him up some wild headstone bythedeaert road 
side. Theycallany pilgrimsso dymgin the path of their religion, 
^tahdd, martyrs. But the lonely indigent man, and without suc- 
cour, who falls in the empty wilderness, be is desolate indeed. 
When the great convoy is p^sed from him, and he is forsaken of 
all mankind, if any Bednw find him fainting, it is but likely 
will strip him, seeing he is not yet dead. The dead corses tmbnried 
are devoured by hyenas which follow the iE odour of the caravan. 
There is little mercy in those Ageyl which tide after ; none upon 
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the road, will do a gentle deed “ but for silver.” — If we have lived 
well, we would fain die in peace ; we ask it, a reward, of God, 
in the kind presence of our friends ! — There are fainting ones 
left behind in every year's pilgrimage ; men of an old fibre 
and ill-complexion, their hope was in Ullah, but they living 
by the long way only of unwilling men's alms, cannot achieve 
this extreme journey to Mecca. The fallen man, advanced in 
years, had never perhaps eaten his fill, in the Haj, and above two 
hundred miles were passed under his soles since iluzeyrib. How 
great is that yearly suffering and sacrifice of human flesh, and 
all lost labour, for a vain opinion, a little salt of science would 
dissolve all their religion ! Yet, I understood, there is some pious 
foundation remaining from the old Ottoman Sultans, to send every 
year a certain number of poor derwishes with carriage and pro- 
vision to the holy places. A camel and water-skin is allotted to 
two or three derwishes, and a tent for every companionship of 
them. They are few altogether ; or men, " wearers of rough 
garments,” ranters with long-grown locks, and “ mad-fellows,” 
would run from all the town-ends to the almoner at Damascus ; 
to have themselves enroDed of the sons of the prophets, with the 
poor beggars : it is so pleasant for this religious people to find a 
shift for themselves in any other than their own parses. It 
was told me the Haj of old were wont to descend not by the 
Akaba but by another steep at the south-westward, where the 
seyl waters flow down from J. Sherra. This is Jiddar ; one 
said, who knew, ‘ it is so easy that a coach road might be 
made there.’ 

The gkrdl or ghrUl is a monster of the desert in which 
children and women believe and men also. And since no 
man, but Philemon, lived a day fewer for laughing, have here 
the portraiture of this creature of the Creator, limned by a 
nomad : ‘ a Cyclops’ eye set in the midst of her human-like 
head, long beak of jaws, in the ends one or two great sharp 
tushes, long neck ; her arms like chickens’ fledgling wings, the 
fingers of her hands not divided ; the body big as a camel’s, but 
in shape as the ostrich ; the sex is only feminine, she has a foot 
as the ass’ hoof, and a foot as an ostrich. She entices passengers, 
calling to them over the waste by their names, so that they 
think it is their own mother’s or their sister’s voice.’ He 
had seen this beast, ‘ which is of Jin kind, lie dead upon the 
land upon a time when he rode with a foray in the Jeheyna 
marches ; but there was none of them durst touch her.’ He 
swore me, with a great oath, his tale was truth ‘ by the 
life of Ullah and by his son’s life.’ He was a poor desert man, 
one Doolan, at Medain S&lih, noted to be a fabler. The aga of the 
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kella believed not his talk, but answered for himself “ It is true, 
nevertheless, that there is a monstrous creature which has been 
oft seen in these parts nearly like the ghrul, they call it Salewtco. 
This salewwa is like a woman, only she has hoof-feet as the ass.” 
Many persons had sworn to him, upon their religion, they had seen 
salewwas, and he knew fifteen tribesmen which had seen her at 
once. Again, “ a great ghrazzu, eighty men of the Sherardt, 
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saw her as they aKghted in an evening, but when their bullets 
might not do her scathe ; they took up firebrands to beat the 
woman-fiend, and they beat on her all that night.” 

Few miles westward of the road, I hear to be a site of consider- 
able ruins, Ayina, there are seen many ancimit pillars. In that 
place are springs, and there grows much of the tamarisk kind 
ghroiiha. Ayina is a summer water station of the Beduins, and 
the rocks are written full of their wasm$. According to Sprenger’s 
researches, whose learned work Die alU Geographie Arabiens, was 
my enchiridion in these travels, Iham might be nearly in this 
oireuit, “ the city of columns, the terrestrial paradise.” Further in 
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Hiama, a little south of the midway between Maan and Akaba, is 
a ruined site Khvrbet cr-Rumm, at a great spring of water, -with 
good wilderness soD about ; also in that place are fallen columns. 

We came in the evening twilight to our encampment. Here 
are the nomad marches of the B. Atteh tribesmen, which are 
called in the parts towards Egypt, after their patriarch, d-Maasy : 
Maaz is brother of And.z, patriarch of the Annezy (the signifi- 
cation is goat, in both their names). A part of the Maazy 
nation is strangely dispersed beyond the Bed Sea, they inhabit 
now those deserts over against Sinai named by the Arabs “ Welsh 
Country,” Burr el-Ajam, or of men speaking outlandish language, 
that is the great continent of Africa. There are in the ages many 
like separations and dispersions of the wandering tribes, and 
it is told of some far emigrated, that they had forgotten at length 
the soil from whence they sprung, bat not the name of their 
patriarch, and by their wasm which remained they were known I 

The B. Atieh receive snrra of the Haj administration for 
all kellas in the desert passage from hence down to Tebuk. The 
snrra (every year the same sum is distributed) is paid to the 
sbeykhs after their dignities, whose names are written in the 
roll of the treasurer at Damascus. It is almost incredible how 
the sonl of these Semites is bound up with the prey of pennies, 
which they have gotten without labour ; therefore the pasha- 
general of the pilgrimage bad needs be a resolute man of great 
Asiatic prudence, that is foxes’ sleight with weighty courage 
(and such are plants of a strong fibre, which grow up out of the 
Oriental dunghill), to conduct his caravan through aU ad- 
ventures of the hot-hearted Beduins, in so long a way of the 
wilderness to the sacred cities. It is told how these tribesmen 
had, a score of years before, fallen upon the Haj at unawares 
so vehemently that they beat off the guard and seized many 
hundreds at once of the haj camels with their loads. The 
thing happened for a small displeasure, surrai el-bint “ the 
maiden’s bundle of money.” The pasha-paymaster in that 
Haj giving out to the assembled sbeykhs, at their station, the 
pensions of silver, presents of clothing and utensils, bad denied 
them that which fell to her father’s name, when he ascertained 
that the man had been dead a year or two, and bis decea^ 
was bidden by fraud of Beduins. The good which was paid 
out for him in those years came to his orphan giri ; the fault 
now discovered, yet the kinsmen loudly claimed ” the girl’s due : 
her father had been nearly the last in the line of sheykbs, bis 
surra was only six crowns. Of this the greedy and iniquitous 
Aarab caught occasion to set upon the caravan, and in that as if 
the pilgrim townsmen had been their capital enemies, killed 
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Bome innoceat persons.~Here is the sub-tribe d-Ageyldt which 
ate haj carriers between Maan and Tebtk. 

And now come down to Arabia, we are passed from known 
landmarks. Two chiefly are the perils in Arabia, famine and 
the dreadful-faced harpy of their religion, a third is the rash 
weapon of every Ishmaelite robber. Tbe traveller must be him- 
self, in men’s eyes, a man worthy to live under the bent of God’s 
heaven, and were it without a religion : he is such who has a 
clean human heart and long-snffering under his bare shirt ; it is 
enough, and though the way be full of harms, he may travel to 
the ends of the world. Here is a dead land, whence, if he die 
not, he shall bring home nothing but a perpetual weariness 
in his bones. The Semites are like to a man sitting in a 
cloaca to the eyes, and whose brows touch heaven. Of the great 
antique humanity of the Semitic desert, there is a moment in 
every adventure, wherein a man may find to make his peace 
with them, so he know the Arabs. The sour Wahaby fanati- 
cism has in these days cruddled the hearts of the nomads, but 
every Beduin tent is sanctuary in the land of Ishmael (so there 
be not in it some cursed Jael). If the outlandish person come 
alone to strm^e nomad booths, let him approach boldly, and 
they will receive him. It is much if they heard of thee any 
good report ; and all the Arabs are at the beginning appeased 
with fair words. The oases villages are more dangerous ; Beduin 
colonies at first, they have corrupted the ancient tradition 
of the desert ; their souls are canker-weed beds of fanaticism. — 
As for me who write, I pray that nothing be looked for in 
this book but the seeing of an hungry man and the telling of 
a most weary man ; for the rest the sun made me an Arab, 
but never warped me to Orientalism. Highland Arabia is 
not all sand ; it is dry earth, nearly without sprinklmg of the 
raiia. All the soft is sandy ; besides there is rocky moorland 
and much harsh giavd, where the delate soil is blown naked 
by the secular winds. The belts of deep sand country and 
borders about the mountain sandstones, which are called NejMt, 
are perhaps of kin with those named, in England, “ greensands.” 
Commonly the Arabian desert is an extreme desolation where the 
herb is not apparent for the suffloiency of any creature. In a 
parcel of desert earth great as an house floor, you shall not 
many blades and hardly some one of the desert bashes, of which 
the two-third parts are no cattle-meat but quite waste and 
naught. 

There is after Maan no appearance of a trodden haj road 
in the wilderness, all is sea-room and our course is h^d by 
landmarks : but there is much natural way in hollow ground 
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betweea Akaba and Mecca. Seldom I saw this ancient caravan 
path marked by any beacon of heaped stones, as it is by Maan 
and in the branching of the Wady d-Akhdar. There is one, 
Dcdil el-haj, who guides the pilgrimage, day and night, those 
nearly nine hondred miles from Muzeyrib down to Mecca. 
This landcraft master was a Damascene, who had been yearly in 
this passage from his yonth : a townsman is appointed to this 
office, they will trust the Haj conduct to no Beduins. I saw not 
anywhere the reported strewed skeletons of camels nor mounds 
of sand blown upon their fallen carcases. The Arabs are too 
poor so to lose cattle ; but these and the like, are tales rather 
of an European Orientalism than with much resemblance to 
the common experience. The Haj from Syria is the most 
considerable desert caravan of the Eastern world. There 
faint always some camels which have thinner soles, when these 
are worn to the quick, in the length of so great a journey. 
Any such bleeding-footed beast is sold for few crowns to the 
Bedoins, and after some weeks’ test may be again a good camel ; 
but if there be no buyers at hand and be must needs be 
abandoned, they cut the throat in Iiaste, to take his skin, and go 
forward. The hyena, the wolf, the fox, which follow the camp, 
finding this meat, the carcase is rent and the bones wiU be 
scattered. I have never seen any frame of bones lying in the 
desert or buried by the sand-driving wind, which blows lightly 
and only seldom in inner Arabia. 

After Maan there is no rest for the Haj but day and night 
marches, and we departed at three and a half boors after mid- 
ni gb t- At day-break we saw a rocket shot up in the van, for the 
halt to prayers and to rest ourselves a half-hour ; all alighting, 
the most lie down upon the earth ; our backs are broken by the 
long camel riding. The camels, which cannot be unloaded, stand 
one behind another in every company, all tied, for less labour of 
driving, which is the caravaners’ manner, but not that of the 
Beduins. We are in a sand plain shelving before us but not 
sensibly ; westward continuaUy, a few miles from the road, are the 
ruinous Hisma mountain skirts, showing by their forms to be sand- 
stones. Upon the other hand are like-shaped low heights much 
mote distant, in the Sberarat nomad country, also trending with 
the road. Under our feet is fine sand, in which for jollity, that 
we are come so far in the sacred way, the young Damascns serving 
men wallowed and flung one over other ; and sometimes the soil 
is a flaggy pavement of sandstones, rippled in the strand of those 
old planetary seas. An hour before the mid-day we ascended 
three miles through a low girdle of rocky sand-stones, which is a 
train from Hisma, and went down to pitch in the plain before 
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the kellafc Medowwara, where we came to water. The place 
lies very desolate ; the fort is built at a spring, defended now by 
a vault from the Beduins’ hostility. We felt the noon here very 
sultry and the sun glancing again from the sand we were between 
two heats. 

At our right-hand is a part of the desert fabulously named 
by the pilgrims Hallat Ammdr, where of old they say stood a 
city. Ammar was a mukowwem in the Haj, who going thither 
to seek his provision of water in an extreme deadly heat, 
found naught at all but steaming ground and smoke. Others 
say better, “ Hallat el- Ammar is at the cragged passage between 
Medowwara and Dzat {That el-) Haj ; where, the pilgrimage 
journeying, the flaming summer heat dried up the oozing water- 
skins, which seemed to vapour into smoke and the caravan 
perished.” Upon the rocks hereabout some told me they had 
seen inscriptions. At six on the morrow, ascending from that 
belt of low sandstone hills, we marched anew upon the plain 
of shallow sliding sand. The sun rising I saw the first green- 
ness of plants, since the brow of Akaba. We pass a gravel of 
fine quartz pebbles ; these are from the wasted sand-rock. Fair 
was the Arabian heaven above us, the sunny air was soon 
sultry. We mounted an hour or two in another cross-train 
of sand-rocks and iron-stone : at four afternoon we came 
to our tents, pitched by a barren thicket of palms grown wild ; 
and in that sandy bottom is much growth of desert bushes, signs 
that the ground water of the Eisma lies not far under. Here 
wandered already the browsing troops of those nomads’ camels 
which followed with the caravan. In this green place, pleasant 
to Damascus eyes, stands the kella of good building with an 
orchard of tall palms, Thit-Haj, in the Beduins’ twk el-Haj. 
There are goodly vaulted cisterns of masonry, but only in a 
lesser one of them was there stored water for the hajjaj, by 
BO much is this pilgrimage diminished from its ancient glory. 
The water runs in from a spring at little distance ; the taste is 
salphurons. Surra is paid to the 'Ro'biMt, a kindred of Beny 
AUeh. It was told me that the waters of J. Sherra seyl down 
hither ; — believe it who will 1 After the heat by day we found 
the late night hours chilly. On the morrow very early the 
waits came about again with the old refrain hes-salaamy : they 
reckon at this station a third part accomplished of the long way 
to Mecca. 

At six we set forward, a great journey lay before us, the 
desert soil is harder sand and hard ground, now with drift 
of vulcanic pebbles. Westward, we see ever the same mountainoiu 
Hisma coast, and eMtward the same Sherarat sandstone hiHa In 
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that conntry is found the “ wild cow,” a creature hitherto un- 
known in Europe ; it is an antelope. They company two and 
three together, and run most swiftly in the waterless sand plains 
where they never drink. The garrison at el-Haj bred up one 
of them which had been taken by nomads, and this when 
I was formerly at Maan, I might have purchased tor ten pounds. 
I beard later that the beautiful creature had been carried up 
in the next Haj, caged in a male litter, to Damascus, and sent 
thence to Constantinople, a present from the imperial oflScer of 
the pilgrimage to the Sultan Ahd el-Azis .- — The Sherarat 
are the Beny Miiklib of the Beduin poets. The Sherarat are 
not named, they have told me themselves, with any regard of 
J. Sherra. 

We rode through the hot day, bowing at each long stalking 
pace upon the necks of our camels, mating fifty prostrations 
in every minute whether we would or no, towards Mecca. The 
Persian pilgrims about me, riding upon camels, were near seven 
hundred ; peasants for the most part, as the richer and delicate 
livers are ever less zealous to seek hallows than poor bodies 
with small consolation in this world. Girded they are in 
wadmel coats, falling below the knee, and thereunder wide 
cotton slops ; upon their heads are high furred caps as the 
Seiavonians. I heard that such an “ honour of his bead ” may 
cost a poor man three pound. The welfaring bear with them 
a shaggy black mantle, woven of very fine and long goat’s hair 
or wool. These men, often red-bearded and red dye-beards, of 
a gentle behaviour, much resemble, in another religion, the 
Muscovite Easter pilgrims to Jerusalem. And these likewise 
lay up devoutly of their slender thrift for many years before, 
that they may once weary their lives in this great religious 
voyage. Part are gazers also, that come far about to visit 
the western cities, el-mudden. I was certainly assured that 
there rode some amongst them whose homesteads lay in the 
most backward mountains of Persia, and that ascending and 
descending the sharp co^ts they marched first three months 
in their own difficult country ; so they have nearly twelve 
months’ journey from the setting out to the Holy City. A 
cljent of the Persian aga, who conducted for him upon that 
side to Damascus and spoke willingly as being my patient, told 
me he was himself every year eleven in the twelve months footing 
upon the great road. t\Tien I asked how could be endure, he 
answered as a Moslem “ Ullahl ” my sufficiency is of God. A 
pined and jaded man he was before his middle days, and un- 
likely to live to full age. Better his mother had been barren, 
than that her womb should have home such a sorry travailous 
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life I The Persian pilgrims are shod with the best wayfarer’s 
sole, it is dimpled folds of cotton compacted finger-high, light 
and easy treading under the feet, and will outlast sole-leather. 
They are civil and ingenious (so is not the Semitic nomad race) ; 
but of a cankered ingenuity in the religion, sinners against 
the world and their own souls. If but thy shadow pass over 
their dish it is polluted meat, they eat not of it, neither 
wUlingly eat they with any catholic Moslem, an observer of the 
Sunna (the Mohammedan Talmud or canonical tradition). A 
meta! ewer for water hangs at all their saddles, with which they 
upon every occasion go superatitiously apart to perform certain 
loathsome washings. 

Upon a great haj camel rides bat one person with his stuffed 
carpet bags, wherein, besides his provision, is commonly some 
merchandise for the holy fair at Mecca. I hear they use no 
camels in their own country, where there is much water in the 
mountain ways, but ride upon mules. A few in the great 
marches, which were clerks, took out their parchment written 
prayer-books, in which (as the orientals read) they chanted 
their devotion, becking the miles along, in the uneasy camel 
saddle, toward the holy places. I saw among them a woman, 
a negr^s, serving some ghastly Persian dames, clad as if they 
went to a funeral, which were borne in a litter before us, and a 
child was with them. Besides them I remember not to have 
seen women and little ones in the caravan. Prom Damascus 
there are many pious women pilgrims to Mecca, but now for 
the most part they take the sea to Jidda ; the land voyage is 
too hard for them, and costly for their families j and he is 
mocked in the raw HaJ proverbs that will lead to querulous 
bareem on pilgrimage. Nevertheless the Haj Pasha will have 
sometimes with him a pious housewife or twain. Their aching 
is less which are borne lying along in covered litters, although 
the long stooping cameTs gait is never not very uneasy. Also 
many pairs of cradle Utters are borne upon mule-back, which is 
good riding, and even upon pack-horses. 

We should think that if this people were in their minds, they 
might ride with all their things about them in covered wagons, 
as some sheykhs of Israel went so long ago wandering in the 
wilderness. All the way is plain, even the Akaba were not too dif- 
ficult, where later the Jurdy descend with a brass field-cannon 
of five inches upon wheels ; — but it is not usage ! The Damascus 
litter is commonly a cradle-like frame with its tilt for one person, 
two such being laid in balance upon a beast’s back ; others are 
pairs housed^ in together like a bedstead under one gay canvas 
awning. Swinging upon a stout mule’s back, I saw one such every 
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day little before tts, whereupon a good Greek cross of red stuff 
was embroidered, whether a charm or an ornament. Sometimes 
Mohammedan women will sew a cross upon their lunatic or sick 
children’s clothing and have them christened by the Greek priest 
for a charm and even be sprinkled themselves, (for fecundity !) 
and superstitiously drink holy water. Of the Persian folk a few 
which could be freer spenders came riding with their burning 
water-pipes, of the sweet Persian tombac, in the Damascene 
cradles. Greater ones were a mitred fellowship of two or three 
withered Persian lordlings for whom was pitched a wide pavilion 
in the stations : but for that little I met with them, I could 
imagine the solemn Persian gentlemen to be the most bad 
hearted dunghill sonls of ail nations. Onr aga and his son 
came little behind them in the Persian birth of their minds, 
save that leadii^ their lives in Damasens, they were pleasant 
smilers as the Arabs. 

The breadth of onr slow marching motley lines, in the plains, 
might be an hundred paces. What may we think of the caravan 
of Moses ? if we should reckon ail Israel at 2,500,000 souls and 
four camels abreast, which, according to my observation, is more 
than might commonly pass in the strait valleys of Sinai en- 
cumbered with fallen quarters of rocks. The convoy of Israel 
should be four hundred times this Haj train or more than two 
hundred leagues long ; and from the pillar of cloud or fire to the 
last footman of Jacob would be more journeys than in the longest 
month of the year ! But what of their beasts in all that horrid 
labyrinth? and suppose their camels to be 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 
and all their small cattle 7,000,000 ; they had besides oxen and 
asses ! Can we think that Sinai, which is the sorriest of all desert 
pastures, could bear them, or that there were enough for three 
days to feed such a multitude of cattle ? 

I might sometimes see heaving and rolling above all heads of 
men and cattle in the midst of the journeying caravan, the naked 
frame and posts of the sacred M^mal camel which resembles a 
bedstead and is after the fashion of the Beduisb woman’s camel- 
litter. It is clothed on high days with a glorious pall of green 
vd,vet, the prophet’s colour, and the four posts are crowned with 
glancing knops of silver. I understand from grave elders of 
the religion, that this litter is the standard of the Haj, in the 
antique guise of Arabia, and yet remaining among the Bedow ; 
wherein, at any general battle of tribes, there is mounted 
some beautiful damsel of the sheykhs’ daughters, whose generous 
loud Alleluias for her people, in presence of their enemies, 
inflame her young kinsmen’s hearts to leap in that martial 
dance to a moltitude of deaths. In this standard litter of the 
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Haj is laid eth-tjwb, the gift of the Saltan of Islam, that new 
eQken cloth, ■which is for the covering of the Kaaba at Mecca, 
whereof “ Abraham was the founder.” I saw this frame in the 
stations, set down before the Pasha’s pavilion : I saw also 
carried in our caravan a pair of long cofiers in which were 
mast-great tapers for the shrine of Mohammed. And looking 
upon the holy Hajjaj it is a motley army, spotted guile is 
in their Asiatic hearts more than religion ; of the feUowship of 
saints in the earth are only few in their company. A wonder it 
was to me to see how the serving men, many of them of citizen 
callings, in which at home they sit still, can foot it forty days long 
to Mecca and Mona. Water is scant and commonly of the worst ; 
and these Syrians dwelling in a limestone country are used 
to be great drinkers of the purest water. Marching all day thej 
hardly taste food but in the night stations, where they boil 
themselves a great mess of wheaten stuff ; they seldom buy 
9esh meatiwith money out of their slender purses. But after 
the proverb, men know not all their sufferance but in the 
endeavour, also we may endure the better in company. There 
are very few who faint ; the Semitic nature, weak and quick 
metal, is also of a wonderful temper and long suffering in God. 
And every soul would hallow himself (even though be be by 
man’s law a criminal) in seeking “ God’s house ” : in returning 
again the sweet meditation upholds a man of seeing his home, 
his family, his friends. 

The salary of a footman driver is about £8 English money to 
Mecca ; but since good part of the pilgrimage will go home by 
ship, the many dismissed servants must seek a new shift for them- 
selves in returning upward. In our company of a score most 
of the lads were novices : the mukowwems are fain of such 
gkrashim, or raw haj prentices which serve them without wages, 
receiving only the carriage of their food and water. But the 
foremen are every year in the Haj, and of this voyage is rnost of 
their living : besides there are many whom their old pain so 
enamours of the sacred way, that they will fare anew and cannot 
forsake it. And though the akkams be reputed wild and 
rude, yet amongst our crew but one and another were brutish lads, 
and the rest poor jj'oung men of Damascus, commonly of an honest 
behaviour. Their rayts or head received double money, or £16 
English : this was a wayworn man, one Abu Bashtd a patten- 
maker, lean as any rake. Two-thirds part of the year he sat at 
home in their suk, under the great cathedral mosque at Damas- 
cus : but the haj month come about (whereto their lent month 
last before, filling the body with crude humours, is but an evil 
preparation) he forsook all, and trudging four months re 
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visited the blissful Harameyn and brought ^ain of that 
purgatory of fatigues a little money, to the sustenance of 
his honest family. Second of our skilled hands was the 
akkfiin who served me ; one of those wild and well-bent hearts 
of strong men that lean, by humanity of nature, to the 
good, but which betrayed by some rheum that is in them of a 
criminal rashness, ate sooner drawn to evil ways in the 
world. His companions called him el-Eswad for his generous 
brown colour, yet which they hold for a deformity. He was of 
the dangerous fellowships at Damascus called the Muatterin; 
men commonly of hardy complexion and overflowing strength, 
who look to help their loose living by violence. Few years be- 
fore having been drawn in the conscription he d^erted, and since 
travelled up and down out of sight of the law, and even sailed 
hither and thither by sea ; now be lived secret!}’- at Damascus, 
an herb gatherer. Eswad had £12 of the mukowwem to Mecca : 
there is no seeking for outlaws and evil doers in the Haj caravan. 

All the Damascene servants in our Persian company knew 
me to be a Nasriiny ; and contained their gossiping tongues, 
less of good will than that we were divided by tti^e Persian 
multitude from the next companies of the Arabic language. 
As ever our two misliving tufflers barked upon me, which was 
hour by hour, Eswad snibbed them sharply with fen dirtak, 
‘ where is thy faith ? ’ Nimbly upon the way he trode and up- 
right as a wand ruling a camel-coach litter with undaunted 
strength. In the great marches I alighted to walk some miles 
that be might ride and rest awhile in my stead. The Arabs fnU 
of their own vanities, are impatient of a stranger's contradiction, 
and if sometime the fanatical persuasion, where every heart 
is full of pain and unrest of the road, bad made him nettlesome 
with the Nasrany, I said to him “ What will Abu Scad think 
upon it ! ” This was a poor man of good estimation, a penitent 
father of muatters and by adventure of my acquaintance at 
Damascus : it chanced also he was Eswad’s own master, so that he 
named him father ; one in whom the old violence seemed to be 
now mollified to religion, with devout fasting twice in the week. 
But Abn Saad, with some of the old leaven, yet vaunted 
■ the muatters were sore a-dread of him ’ : Eswad looked 

upon me and was silent when I bad named him. I knew 

the man as a client of a Christian Damascus family. In that 
massacre of Christians, now many years gone, one of the 
household as he hasted by the street, was beset at a comer by 
murderous Moslems who cried with one breath, “ Out upon 
a Nasrany and kill him." And the trembling man might have 

come then by his death, but he thought upon a wile ; be 
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touched on® amongst those fieudly white turbans and, not 
knowing him, said to him ana dakhtl-ak “ I am thy sup- 
pliant.” The valiant muatter, thinking his honour engaged, 
plucked out the old horse-pistol in bis belt, for all men were 
now in the streets with their arms, and bit it between his teeth. 
Then he heaved the Christian high upon his back, and bade men 
give him way or he would make one ; and he staggered forth 
as the Christian load showed him, until he set him down at the 
door of his own house. That family was saved, and now Abu 
Saad names them ‘ his brethren of the Nasdra’ ; he visits them 
and they kindly entertain him some months in the year in their 
houses. He is a carrier of quarried stones, and they of their 
welfare bestow upon him at all times for his needs. 

Many were the examples of Christians in that mortal ex- 
tremity succoured by pitiful men of the Mohammedan poor 
people, for no hope of reward ; but only as they were taught of 
God and human kindness, especially in the open village quarter 
and trading with the Eeduistk country, el-Medan, among whose 
citizens is a savour of the venerable spirit of the Semitic desert. 
Some then piously took up poor Christian children in the ways, 
where they met with them, and kept them in covert in their 
own houses. The rich booty of the burning streets of Christian 
houses was soon too hot in the handling of rude Moslems ; all 
the best was sold, even jewels and gold, for a little ready money 
to the Jews, fain of the abominable lucre and foxes to keep 
these bloody stealths close. Also I have heard the Mohammedans 
complain ‘‘ by Ullah all we did, we did it for the Yahud (Jews), 
the Yahtad made the Moslemin fools ! ” Even certain considerable 
Christians which were saved, are said to have then enriched 
themselves of other poor Nasarenes’ goods, carried for safety 
into their principal houses, when the owners having been slain 
there remained no record of the place of deposit ; for all gape in 
these Turkish countries to swallow other, even their own kjnd 
Another of our lads was a bathier in the bammam by the Persian 
consulate, but man enough to step down three hundred leagues to 
Mecca ; and one was a millet’s knave at Bab Tooma in the Chris- 
tian quarter ; and one of Hums (Emeaa) a great town towards 
Aleppo : he fleered and laughed all the way as he went. “ It is 
a fool (said the companions) all the Humsians are alike sick of 
a devil.” Of the other novices was one of an honourable mind 
and erect stature; no pains of the road could ever move him 
from a gentle nrtuous demeanour. One day in a resting-while 
the son of the Persian aga said amongst them “ What think 
ye of the^Nas&ra? theirs is a good religion men say, and they 
worship iso (Jesu) as we Mohammed and the Jews Musa; who 
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may say tiiat their religion is not- -well enough, or that we have 
a better ? would ye change religions for a reward and cease 
to be Moslemin ? Would some man give me now a thousand 
pound in my hand, I doubt whether I would not consent to 
be of their religion.” That novice spoke then a noble word ; " I 
would not, said he, be divided from the Religion for any world’s 
good, for ed‘dinma jdny, the world fadeth away.” “ Khalil 
ECfendi,” said the young Persian Damascene ; “ if you will come 
over to our religion, go down now with us to Mecca and we will 
show thee all the holy places, and this were better for thee 
than to leave the caravan at Medain Salih, where by God the 
Beduw will cut thy throat as ever the Haj shall be gone by them.” 
I enquired what nomads were those at Medain Sfilih ; it was 
answered ” The Fukara, which according with their name {fakir, 
a poor man, a derwish) are liker gipsies than Beduins ; they 
are so thievish we fear them more than other upon the road ; 
by the life of God they are the worst of the Beduw. Be not so 
foolhardy to trust thyself among them : but go to the kella and 
there lodge, and the Pasha will bind the soldiery for thy safety 
until the returning Haj.” 

The great haj camels, unlike the small Beduin cattle, 
(which live only of that they may find in the dry desert,) 
browse nothing on the road ; they are fed at the halts, as in 
Syria, with boiled pulse, wrought into clots of which four or 
five or six are crammed into the great weary beasts’ jaws, 
and satisfy that frugal stomach. The masters buy also at some 
desert stations a long knot-grass forage, thurrm, of certain 
poor nomads (not Beduins), which their camels chaw in the 
hours of repose. They are couched then in rows, their halters 
running upon a ground-rope stretched between iron pins. Those 
many novices marching with us were taken for side-men, under 
the rayis and Eswad, of the two takhis er-Riim or camel-coaches, 
in the equipage of the Persian aga, which are borne in such 
sort that eacfi is suspended by the four shafts, between the 
withers of a fore and the shoulders of an after camel. By every 
shaft there goes a lad, and in the midst a lad, upon both sides, 
six for a takbt. Where the wild road is unequal, with the 
strength of their arms, they rule the sway of this high uneasy 
carriage. The takhts are gallantly painted and adorned, there is 
room in them that a man may lie at his length or sit op. The 
Pasha and a few rich men ride to Mecca in such vehicles, 
at great charges : and therefore I wondered to see these of the 
Ajamy carried empty, but el-Eswad told me, he has therefore 
a yearly exhibition from his government ; also I should soon 
see some conveyed in them : for if any poor man sickened to death 

3 
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IQ the company, he would pay the one hundred piastrea of daily 
hire to ride like a lord in the few hours that remained for him 
to live. Upon the bearing harness of the takht camels are 
shields of scarlet, full of mirrors, with crests of ostrioh plumes, 
and beset with ranks of little bells, which at each slow camel’s 
foot-fall jingle, sinking together, with a strange solemnity ; it is 
the sound of the Haj religion wonderfully quaint and very little 
grateful in my hearing. The hind camel paces very unhand- 
somely, for that he may not put his muzssle through the glass 
panel, his head and huge long neck is drawn down under the 
floor-board of his unwieldy burden, which is under the height of 
his shoulders, with much distress of the weary beast in the long 
marches. Not a little stately are those camel litters, with 
the ladders and gay trappings, marching in the empty way 
of the desert ; — they remain perchance of the old Byzantine 
pageantry. Journeying by day and by night the takhts are 
rarely disordered. All this sore travail of men and beasts, and 
great government expense, might well be spared, if palmers 
would take the sea to Mecca ; but that were less meritorious : 
without this irrational wearing of the flesh in the worship of God 
the Giver of life they were not hajjies indeed. The aga and 
his son rode upon hackneys ; but the carriage is costly, of their 
barley and much daily water. A Galla slave bore fire after 
them in an iron sling, for the nargjlies ; whirling the smoulder- 
ing coals they are presently kindled. 

As we advanced I saw the takhts to he inhabited, and that 
they were the beginning of a man’s funerals. Wrapped in his large 
hair cloak he was laid in them, soon to die, and the pompous 
litter was often his bier before evening. I saw none of those 
clay- white faces that came in there which left it again alive ; 
they depart this life in the vehement labour of the way, without 
comfort, of human kindness, amidst the litany of horrible im- 
precations, which are all moments in the mouths of the young 
Damascus drivers : and when a man was passed, any of them 
who looked in upon him said but to his fellows, mdt, “he is 
dead ! ” Arrived at the station they lifted out bis corse, the 
dead man’s heels knocking and training upon the ground, and 
bore it into the pavilion. In our riding, I often saw some wild 
headstone of a palmer’s sandy grave. The strangest adventure 
in this Haj was the pilgrimage of a Persian lady deceased, who 
dying at Maan, would needs be laid in holy ground at Mecca 
thirty journeys in advance, and faithfully her serving man en- 
deavoured to fulfil his dame’s last bequest. He bought a camel 
(of our Persian camel-master), and the beast slaughtered, he 
sewed in the raw hide his dead mistress and lapped upon that 
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r&w sheepskins ; then binding poles all round, he laid np this 
bale of worm’s meat in her cradle litter, and followed as hitherto 
in the caravan. After some journeys, the tiding came to the ears 
of the Pasha ; certain persons had seen the servant sitting under 
a thorn tree, which he bad made his night quarters, to keep the 
wake by his ghastly baggage. The Pasha took counsel, and his 
ordinance was that the uncouth funeral might follow with the 
pilgrimage, but at a little distance ; also he forbad this man to 
bring his dead lady, at the stations, within the encampment. — 
As an impression in water will strike all round, so it is in every 
mischief in the world ! for this chance I was also the worse, and 
rode since Maan as one of the mourners ; it happened so that 
the beast taken for the slaughter was the camel from under me. 

Every day, since Muzeyrib, the camel-master had murmured, 
that my over-heavy load would break his camel's back ; of this 
or other cause the great brute suffered by the way and was 
sick. Then at Maan they all told me, with mouths full of 
great oaths, that my camel was dead. The camel-master bought 
there, to moiint me, a young black cow-camel, of the Aarab, 
wild and untaught : this unlucky change of riding turned also 
to my great torment. Unused to marching tied, and these long 
journeys, under heavy burdens, she would fall upon her knees 
and couch down amidst the moving lines, snap the leading 
strings, and trouble all behind which came on riding over me. 
It made me oftentimes a mark for the choleric exclamations of 
too many weary persons, and there was danger thus, when all 
is danger, in the dark night marching. I could have no redress, 
and though this was against the faith of my Damascus con- 
tract, they all cried upon me, that I had killed the man’s camel. 
The camel-master, hoping to extort somewhat, many times 
refused to send me my camel at the removes ; when all the 
rest were ready and the signal was heard to march, they have 
left me alone in the desert, standing in the dark, by my bags. 
When it happened thos, I laid hold of el-Eswad, and wonld not 
let him go, for though they brought up the beast at last, I 
had not strength to load on her single banded ; sometimes the 
worst have sworn to ‘ leave my body under the sand where 
I stood.’ These shrews played an ill comedy ; the danger 
urgent, I drew out before them my naked pistol : after other 
days, they gave over thus to trouble me. They are wolves 
to each other and what if some were hounds to me ? for the 
distress of the way edges all men’s spirits. And this is spoken 
proverbially in Syria amongst Mohammedans as against the 
Haj. “ Ware of any neighbour of thine an bajjy ! _ Twice a hajjy, 
keep thy door close ; ah hajjy the third time, build np the door 
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of thy dwelling and open another upon the contrary part.” 
Commonly the fanaticism in religion ia worn very near the 
threads in old hajjies : they are come to some cold conceit 
of their own in religious matter ; for what sanctity perceive 
they at Mecca ? where looking into the ark, they see but 
bubbles burst, that seemed before pearls in Syria ! Yet there 
are no hurly-burlies in the Haj, the fearful fantasies of towns- 
folk in Beduin country, draw them silently together where they 
think there is no salvation out of the caravan. 

The pilgrims the more earnestly remember their devotion as 
they approach the sacred temples ; and in the forced marches 
whilst we rode, at the hours; some pious men played the 
MitetUiins, crying to prayers from the rocking height of their 
cattle. The solemn cry was taken op at tne instant, with 
vast accord by the thousands of manly throats, and the desert 
side once a year bellows again, with this multitudinous human 
voice. The Persians take up the cry in the rearward, yet put- 
ting iu their confession before Mohammed, the name of Aly. 
And that is a chief cause of their contention with the catholic 
Mohammedans by whom they are named Shias, and betwixt 
shias and sunnis, when they meet, is commonly contention. 
Their bickerings are not seldom in the Persian Gulf, among 
the British steam-packet passengers, so that the English officers 
must come between them. The litany of Mohammed’s Arabian 
religion must be said in his native tongue. — Oh what contempt 
in religions of the human reason ! But it is a wonder to hear 
these poor foreigners, how they mouthe it, to say their prayer 
in the canonical strange speech, and only their clerkish men can 
tell what 1 There came in our crew, in fellowship with el- 
Eswad, a young tradesman of Damascus ; these friends went by 
the long way sporting, and (as southern folk) leaning on each 
other’s necks, and in that holy cry they shouted as good as ten 
men in mockery for “ our Lord Aly.” ■ Sometimes at Medina 
there has befallen certain imprudent and embittered Persians 
an extreme and incredible mischief ; this is when they would 
spitefully defile Mohammed’s sepulchre, in covertly letting fall 
dung upon it ; yet not so privily but they were espied by 
Argus-eyed sunnis, Mahmud at Maan, yearly wont to ride 
with the Haj soldiery, had three years before my coming thither 
seen such an hap at Medina. The denounced wretch was haled 
forth to the raging execrations of the fanatic hajjaj. The sunni 
multitude condemned him to die in hell torments ; there was 
fetched-to and heaped timber, and the fire kindled they thrust 
him in ; and said Mahmud, with a sigh of vengeance satisfied. 
“ we burned him the cursed one,” 
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Among the light-mounted, I saw an old man, you might take 
him for some venerable sheykh of his village, sitting “ as one of the 
governors,” upon a white ass of Bagdad, and whenever I noted 
him he would pleasantly greet me, saying, " How fare you, Khalil 
Effendi ? ” and looking upon me the old eyes twinkled under bis 
shaggy brows as stars in a frosty night. He rode somewhat bowed 
down with a stiff back upon bis beast, and his face might well be 
less known to me, for it was he who had been so extremely beaten 
davs before at W. Zerka. The conscience of the box-breaker 
was already whole after the suffered punishment, his ridge-bone 
not yet ; his fault known to all men, he was not ashamed. 

The Sir Amin is entitled Emir el-Haj, ‘ commander of the 
great pilgrimage,’ an officer who, in old times, was often a 
Sultan’s son ; but in our days it is some courtier warm from the 
delicate carpets of Stambul, and little able to sustain the rude- 
ness of camel-riding. I saw him carried softly in a varnished 
coach, between two stout even-pacing mules with trappings of 
scarlet ; . a relay followed, and when it pleased him he mounted 
his beautiful horse with the Pasha, with whom lies all the 
charge of conduotii^ the caravan. The gentleman was not 
wont to so early rising, and removing before dawn, and commonly 
his tardy litter overtook the caravan about day-break. As for 
the Pasha, although stepped in years, there was none so early 
or so late as he : Muhdfiz or guardian of the pilgrimage, he held 
also the office of paymaster, kasra el-haj, upon the road, to the 
Bedow. This resolute man of the sword, most robnst, and 
hardened to sustain fatigues from his youth, sleeps but two 
hours, (thus his familiars say of him,) in the Haj journey. He 
rests, in the night marches, in his takht er-Rum, bome_ by his 
own camels, and that is first in the train : there goes beside him 
the dalil or pilot of the caravan. His passage in the day time 
was not so wearying as our slow march ; the Pasha then rides 
forth, freshly mounted upon his mare, with his officers and a 
few troopers, to two or three leagues in advance of the caravan; 
there halting they alight, a fire is kindled and they sit down 
to drink coffee and the nargily, until the pilgrimage is coming 
again by them ; and with another and another of these out- 
ridings the day is passed. A tent is pitched about noon for 
the Pasha, and' a tent for the Sir Amin, where shadowed they 
may break their fasts ; and this sand country is often burning as 
coals in the winter’s snn. 

Strange to me was the daily sight of some half-score of 
Syrian street dogs, that followed with the pilgrimage ; every 
year some Syrian hounds go down thus to Mecca, with the city 
of tents, and return from thence. The pious eastern people 
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charitably regard those poor pilgrim creatures, that aje, in their 
beasts’ wit, they think, among God’s witnesses of the true religion. 
Bswad, if he saw any fainting hound, in the next halt he lured 
him, and poured out a little precious water, to the unclean animal, 
in the heel of his shoe. Strange hounds will be rent in pieces 
among them, if they enter another quarter in their own city ; at 
Mecca it is likely they remain abroad by the baggage encamp- 
ment. The quaintest of our Persian fellowship was a white cook ; 
I thought, after the lion, this brave bird might be a standard of 
theirs, so gallantly rode chanticleer aloft, in a chain and pair of 
scarlet jesses. He stood pitching uneasily and balancing with his 
white wings upon the highest of the takht er-Bum camel furni- 
tures ; at night he roosted lordly in the coach, or chained, like a 
bear to a post, within the Persiara’ wide pavilion. Chuck, chuck / 
said this fluttering ghost that had no more a merry heart to hail 
us in the desert morning ; crestfallen was the pasha-bird, it was 

f iteona that men carried none of his hareem along with him ! 

could not read this riddle of a cook ; Eswad only answered me 
" the bird is mine.” This fat^ne of the journey outs off a man’s 
voice at the lips, and half his understanding ; more than this I 
could not learn, it might be a mystery of religion. Who wiL 
spend his spirits in the long march ? There is little uttered 
then beside curses, yet in the night station they will sit taling 
awhile under the stars about their supper fires. 

The long houm passed, our march lay ever between the 
double array of mountains ; the hajjies on camel-back slumbered 
as they sat bent and bowing in the hot sun. By the long way, 
is sometimes heard a sudden shouting, upon the flanks of the 
moving caravan ; there is a running out of the people and a 
shower of sticks and stones. A poor little startled hare is their 
quarry, more seldom the tiWi ; at every double she escaped many 
deaths until some violent bat bereft her dear life ; or I have seen 
poor puss hie her among the rabble of footmen, running back 
and doubling for shelter, among the legs of the camels and even 
fairly escape, by miracle. The thdb is an edible sprawling lizard; 
the great-grown is nearly a yard long with his tail, and the 
Arabs say very sweet meat. A morsel of venison is so pleasant 
to poor folk in the caravans : the better provided carry some 
smoked and cured flesh which may be had good enough and 
cheap at Damascus. Mutton slaughtered by Beduins is set to 
sale at the principal stations. They only fare well which are of 
the Pasha's household, whose government mess is every day a 
yearling sheep ; these fattened at some kella stations we saw 
daily driven along with the caravan. 

At the mid-aftemoon there was some mirage before us j I saw 
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it not {^ain in nomad Arabia, which is nearly dewless, and witb- 
ont ground moisture ; there is mirage also of the wavering and 
smoking of thin heated air over the sun-stricken soil. Ten miles 
westward upon our right hand, is a ruined site Gereyih, of which 
the country Beduins recount strange fables, but I hear of trust- 
worthy persons it is inconsiderable. "We came soon after to the 
canvas ceilings of out tents, stretched without the skirts, in an 
open plain, el-Kd. That station was only for a short resting- while 
and to take food, for the night before us we were to join to this 
daylight’s already long matching. I sent to the camp market 
for meat, but there was none held here, nor had any tradesman 
opened his bales of merchandise. The market in the journeying 
canvas city is also called suh; it is a short street of caravan 
merchants’ tents, and pitched in our descending march at the 
southward. There are set out wares for the Beduins, (which 
assemble from fat upon both sides of the derb el-haj,) clothing and 
carpets and diverse small merchandise : also there are salesmen 
to the pilgrims of biscuit, prepared wheaten stuS and the like ; 
and if any private man would sell or buy any! Ling by the cry of 
the running broker, it is done there. The clothing merchants go 
not all down to Mecca ; but certain of them descending eve^ 
year in the Haj, to their several nomad districts, there remain 
until the returning upward. The most are of the Med&n some 
of them, were born of Beduin mothers. Their gross gain is not, 
they say, above twenty -five in the hundred ; but when the Aarab 
pay them in butter, there is a second advantage, at Damascus. 

The desert day closed over ns with vast glory of fiery 
hanging clouds : the sun’s great rnndle went down, with few 
twinkling smiles, behind the mountuna of Hisma. In these 
golden moments after we had rested out two hours and supped, 
a new gunfire warned the caravan to remove. We set forward 
in the glooming, which lasts bat few minutes in Arabia, and 
it is dim night : other eleven hours we must journey forth to 
come to OUT rest-station at Tebuk. The moon lightened our 
march this third Sunday night; which name to the heart bom in 
land of Christians, in the most rumble, weariness and peril of 
the world is rest and silence. Near behind me there drove a 
Persian akk&m, who all night long chanted, to teach his rude fellow, 
now approaching the holy places, to say his canonical prayer, 
the Araoic sounding sweet upon his Persian tongue, el-hrmdu 
lillahi Rvb el-alamin ; the words of the fdtha or “ opening ” of 
the koran, “ Unto God be all glory, the Lord of worlds ” this 
lullaby they chanted ever among them till the morning hght. 
Soon after midnight the shooting in the van of two rockets was 
the signal to halt ; we slept on the sand lor an hour t at a new 
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warning shot we must rise again and set forward. When the 
moon went down, at three in the morning, we marched by our 
paper lanterns. There was a signal again little before dawn 
and we halted forty minutes : the sunrising in Arabia is naked 
and not bathed in dewy light. The caravan mfllring forward 
anew, in a purgatory of aching fatigue and betwixt sleeping and 
waking, we came nodding at eight o’clock in the morning, in 
sight of Tebuk. Of twenty-six hours, or more than a revolu- 
tion of the planet, we had marched twenty -four, and left behind 
us fifty miles at least : it is a great wonder how so many in the 
caravan can hold out upon their feet. 

The ancient village, built of raw clay, appears of an ochre 
colour, pleasantly standing before a palm-grove, in a world of 
weary desert, strewn with the sandstone quartz pebbles. I 
found the altitude 2900 feet ; green corn-plots are before the 
place in the irrigated sand. Far at our left hand, standing over 
the wild bank of mountains, is the sharp Jebel head called by 
the Syrian caravaners .a/umbtr er-Rastil, the Apostle’s pulpit, 
for the form, which is of a tilted table, or such as the preacher’s 
munbir in the great mes- 
jids. Mohammed passing 
by Tebuk stood, they say, 
upon that loft of the black 
looking mountain, and 
preached to the copies 
of Arabia : the 3eduw 
name this height Sherdra, 
it is a great land-mark, 
and in marches of the 
Sherarit (the head as I 
might understand is lime- 
stone, and the stack is 
sandstone). — It were idle 
to ask these land-names 
of the caravaners : now the Hisma dies away behind us. All 
along by the haj road from hence were, as they tell, of old time 
villages ; so that the wayfarer might at one break his fast, and 
sup at another ; no need was then to carry provision for the way. 

We found here refreshment of sweet lemons, tomatoes, 
pomegranates, and the first Arabian dates, but of a lean kind, 
the best are fetched from Teyma. The villagers are named el- 
Eumeyddt and they cell themselves Arab el-Kaabeny, few and 
poor people, their “ forty households ” only defended by the kella 
from the tyranny of the Beduins ; and they are the kella 
servants. The water here, flat and lukewarm, is little whole- 
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some ; this desert bottom is naturally a rising place of ground 
waters. Ayn Tebuk is an ancient spring and conduit but 
stopped by the ruin of great fallen stones. Surra for this 
tower is received by the sheykh of B. Atieh. Tebuk is an old 
name ; nevertheless, the nomads say, the place was anciently 
called Yarwilifc. We should rest here the day over. As we 
rode the last night, some troopers were come to enquire of me 
what man I was ? I remained therefore in the tents, dreading 
that my being in the caravan was now come to the Pasha’s 
ears, and he might leave me here. The Persians sit solacing in 
the passing hours with sweet tea, which they make in such 
brass machines as the Muscovites, and smoking the perfumed 
nargilies. Only the Pasha himself, who is paymaster of the 
road, is all day most busy in the kella, with the Beduin sheykhs, 
who are come into the place to receive their toll-money. 

The paymaster’s office fills yet higher the old man’s heavy 
purse : so he handles the disbursement that there shall remain 
some rubbing of the serpent’s scales in his hold. The Turkish 
juggling by which one may be a public thief and yet an honest 
stately citizen, is wonderful to consider ! The mejidy, or otto- 
man crown piece was, say, twenty piastres government money, 
and twenty -two or twenty-three in the merchants’ reckoning at 
Damascus. The sum of the Haj expenses is delivered to the 
pasha paymaster, at the setting out, a crown for twenty piastres : 
but he goes on paying the wild Beduw all the road along a 
crown piece for twenty-two and a half piastres, swearing down 
the faces of the nomad sheykhs, who are weak in art metric, 
and taking witness of all men in their wits that the crown is 
now so many piastres, by UUah 1 These Turkish souls seem 
to themselves to be not alive in a corrupt world, but they 
be still eating of the corrupt world somewhat : this pretty 
device becomes a great man and makes him to be commended 
in the fraternity of their criminal government. Here is no 
leak in the chest, he diminishes not the Sultan’s revenue, but 
bitffl only the fingers of the accursed Bednins. It is true he 
deals in equal sort with the garrisons’ wages, and of their poor 
bags he plucks out the lining ; but the soldiery can suffer smiling 
this law of the road, since he also disburses to the tower wardens, 
for more men than he will ever require of them, to be mustered 
before him. tnd the stout old officer loves well the great fatigues 
of his benefice, which can every year endow him so richly ; his 
salary is besides 2000 Turkish pounds, with certain large allow- 
ances for the daily entertainment of many persons and cattle. 

Mohammed Said was one the worthiest of his hand and most 
subtle headed in aU Syria. As all great personages in the 

3 * 
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Arabic conntries, I have found him easy to be spoken withal j 
full of astute human humour, bearing with mildness his woiahip< 
fui dignity. Of moat robust pith he was ; yet all these strong 
souls are born under no clearer star than to be money catchers. 
In soil of such a government as theirs, there come up no patriots : 
what examples see they ever in their youth of goodly deeds oe 
noble ends of men’s lives ! And if any gentler spirit bred amongst 
them, would suck some sweet comfort of his proper studies, in the 
empty task of the Arabic letters, he should but grow downward. 
The Kurdy Pasha to-day possessed funded property, all of his 
own strong and sleighty getting at Damascus, (where he had built 
himself a great palace,) of the yearly tent of more than 10,000 
pounds, if you can believe them : his father was but a poor aga 
before him. Like the moat that are grown great ones amongst 
them, he had been a man of militant violence and a blood- 
shedder from his youth. Appointed upon a time governor of 
Acre, when the Moghreby commander would not cede his place, 
they took the event of battle upon it : such strife was there in 
those lawl^s days, betwixt Kurds and the Moghrebiea merce- 
naries, and between either of them and the not less turbulent 
Albanians ; their divisions were an old sore, in these parts of 
the Turkish empire. Mohammed Said’s part chased the other 
to Tiberias, and held on killing and wounding, to Jacob’s bridge 
over Jordan ; his own brother fell there. A familiar friend of 
the Pasha told me the government is tardy to go between these 
bickerings of stubborn nations, whom they let thus spend them- 
selves and spare for no human blood : the Turks rule also by 
oppositions of religions : it is thus they put a ring in the nose 
of Syria. 

The old Kurdy, yet more covetous in his office, was become 
his own camel-master, in the caravan ; fifty of his beasts carried 
the sacred stores, such as the yearly provision of oil for the 
Harameyn ; and a load of the holy stuffs is only sixty roll, the 
ordinary being an hundred. Thus by the haj way he licked fat 
from all beards, and was content to receive peace offerings even 
of the poor kella keepers, their fresh eggs and chickens, presents 
of sweet lemons and the like 1 His children were an only 
daughter, and he loved her dearer than himself. When I was 
come again from the Arabian journey to Damascus, I went to 
salute him at his marble-stairs palace; — the unhappy father! 
his dear child was lately dead. Alas weary man, a part of him 
buried, for what more should he live ? and whose to be, ere 
long, those gotten riches, when he should be borne out feet 
foremost from bis great house 1 He had brethren ; I met with a 
young brother of this old man, an under-officer of soldiery, little 
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before I took my journey, who hearing I would out with the 
Haj, answered with a fanatical indignation, “Ullah forbid it j 
shall any Nasr&ny come in the Hejdz I ” — The Kaimakam at 
Maan is paid well with £20 a month, and he Utss himself of his 
horse rations of barley. Besides, drawing the com and wagM of 
sixty men for the garrison, he holds but twenty, of whom only 
ten are Damascene men-at-arms, and the rest half-paid hire- 
lings of the peasantry in the next villages. Here is forty men’s 
living honestly spared, to be divided between himself and the 
crooked fingers of his higher olEcers 1 This is the game of the 
derb el-haj, they all help each other to win, and are confederate 
together ; and the name of the Sultan’s government is a band of 
robbers. 

At a signal shot on the morrow the caravan removed ; two 
hours before day we were marching in a place of thorns and 
tamarisks, a token of ground-water ; we made good booty of 
firewood. The loose sand soil is strewed with black vulcanic 
pebbles, which are certainly from the Karra. The hills fade 
away eastward, the country is rising. Westward, are seen now, 
behind the low border train of sandstone bergs, rank behind 
rank, some black peaks of a mighty black platform mountain, 
and this is the Harra. Those heads are spent volcanoes 



of the lava-covered Harra-height, twenty miles backward I 
After marching ten hours we pass a belt of hills, which lies 
athwart our road for an hour. Forty miles from Tebuk we 
encamped in open ground Ddr ehMiighr or el-Kalandary ; the 
Harra beyond is that of the Sidenyin nomads, a division of 
B. Atieb, whose women wear the forelock braided down in an 
horn, with a bead, upon their foreheads. 
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We were again hastily on foot at three in the dark moming. 
With what untimely discomfort and trepidation of weary hearts 
do we hear again the loud confused rumour of a great caravan 
rising! that harsh inquietude, upon a sudden, of the silent night 
camp and thousands of bellowing camels. We marched then 
through the belt of mountains in hollow ground, ascending till we 
came, at nine, to the highest of the way. We descend soon by the 
Boghrdz el-Akhdar, a steep glen head, an hundred feet deep in 
thick bedded sandstone : dangerous straits were they beset by 
Beduins, there may hardly more than two camels pass abreast. 
I espied upon the face of a stone, at the wayside, some Nabatean 
inscription of two lines, the first I had seen in these countries : 
leaping from my camel, I would have hastily transcribed the 
strange runes, but in a moment was almost overridden by the 
tide of those coming behind, of whom some cursed the hajjy 
standing in the way and some went by me and wondered. The 
passage in an hour opens into a sandy valley-bottom one 
hundred and fifty feet lower, with green desert bushes : we ar- 
rived already an hour before noon, at the kellat el-Akhdar, to 
rest and watering. The Aarab name both the valley and tower 
cl-Ehuihr, and the neighbour Beduin sheykh, (Mesded, with his 
people of B. Atleh), is sumamed el-Khuth^. Saidna (our 
Lord) Khifhr is that strange running Beduwy of the Bible, 
Elijah theProphet ; a ehapel-of-raga, under his invocation, is seen 
within the keUa. Elijah, confounded also with St. George, is a 
mighty prophet with the Syrians, as well Mohammedans as 
Greek Christians : they all prognosticate from his year’s day, 
in the autumn, the turning of the weather, which they are well 
assured never fails them. The fiery Tishbite taken up quick 
to heaven, has at sometime appeared to men in this forlorn 
valley ; the Moslemln ignorant of our biblical lore say of him, 
“ It is that prophet, who is in earth and also in heaven.” 

Over this kella doorway is an old Arabic inscription, en- 
graved within a border, shaped as a Eoman ensign board. The 
great cistern is triple ; and here only a third and least part was 
now in use ; the water is raised of a shallow well within the 
kella. The watering of a multitude of men and cattle is a 
strong labour, and these hardly -worn and weakly-fed serving men 
are of wonderful endurance. Beyond the haj-camp market I 
saw some wretched booths, next under the kella, of certain 
nomads which inherit the office of foragers of the came! knot- 
grass to the Haj : no Beduins would lend themselves to this 
which they think an ignoble traffic. These despised desert 
families, the Sweyfly, are reckoned to the Sherar^t. The head 
of this wady is in the district er-Bdha of the Earta, under the 
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high vulcanic hilla Skeyhdn and Witr. From a cliff in the 
valley head, there flows down a brook of warm water, which 
where stagnant in lower places is grown about with canes ; in this 
ponded desert water are little fishes. Here the Aarab draw for 
their camels, bot drink not themselves, the taste is brackish ; 
the freshet runs little further, and is sunk up again. The valley 
below now turns northward and goes out, so far as I conld learn 
from the nomads, in the circuit of Tebuk. Beduins that have 
part ground rights of this tower, to receive surra and be haj 
carriers are the MoaMb, afterward my friends, (Aarab of the 
next lower Harra,) and the Fejir or Fukara ; they are Annezy 
tribes of the circuit of Medain Salih. 

Upon these valley coasts I saw cairns or beacons ; the akk&ms 
call them maniar. Siany are the hasty graves of buried pilgrim 
“ witnesses ” in this station ; upon the headstones of wild blocks 
pious friends have scored the words which were their names. To 
be accounted “ witnessing,” surely for civil souls, is the creeping 
plague of Egypt. It is so many days and nights since poor men 
change not their clothing, that those who inhabit by all the rivers 
of Damascus are become as any derwishes. But if one cannot 
for a set time withdraw his spirit from the like miseries, paying 
the toll to nature for such difficult passages, let him not be 
called a man ; and who would be abashed if lions rose upon 
him, be is not meet to be “ a son of the way ” in this horrid 
country. 

After nightfall I stole with el-Eswad through the camp, to 
visit some inscriptions within the kelia. We crept by the Pasha’s 
great pavilion, a greenish double tent, silken they say and 
Engleysy, that is of the best Frankish work ; at every few paces 
we stumbled over stretched cords and pins of the pilgrims’ tents, 
which, when struck, carry like spiders’ threads an alarm within 
and sleepers waken with a snatching sound and a rude bounce 
in their ears. “ Who he there ! ” is cried out, and we had much 
to do to answer softly “ Forgive it, friends ” and go on stumbling. 
The kella was open, and in the doorway, lighting our lanterns, 
he showed me the inscriptions, they were but few rude springs 
upon wall stones. There came to look on some of the loitering 
garrison, which are Moors, and wondered to see one writing, 
and when they spoke some piety of the Neby, that I answered 
nothing, m I could not in conscience. We looked into Elias’ 
ebamber-of-rags and hastily departed ; the caravan was again 
about to remove, to march all this night, for there is no rest 
upon pilgrimage. 

At ten o’clock of the stariy night we set forth, and rode 
descending in a deep ground with cliffs, till two in the morning. 
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whec the eastern bank faded into a plain before ns. The night 
was open "with cold wind ; footgoers made blazing firea of the 
dry bashes and stood by, a moment, to warm themselves. We 
passed an hour or two through a pleasant woody place of acaoia 
trees named by the caravaners Jeneynat el-Kddy “ The justice’s 
pleasure ground; ” and all greenness of bushes and trees is “ a 
garden ’’ in the desert. After twenty miles we were in a deep 
open valley ; a little before the sun rising the caravan halted 
forty minutes. And from thence we enter a long glen W. Sdny, 
whose cliffs are thick beds of a m^sy iron sandstone. That 
sand bottom is bestrewed with vulcanic drift, some bluish grey, 
heavy and hard, worn in the shape of whetstones, pumice, and 
black lavas. The drift ceasing, after some miles begins afresh • 
I saw it fallen down over the shelves of the valley’s western wall' 
and pertaining doubtless to the Harra, which although not in 
sight, trends with our long passage since Tebuk. The soil was even 
footing and many alighted here to walk awhile. Some Persians, 
my neighbours, ran to show me (whom they understood to be 
an hakim) morsels which they had taken up of clear crystal, to 
know if they had not found diamonds ; for blunt men as they are 
further from home, think themselves come so much the nigher 
to the world’s riches and wonders. Here Eswad promised to show 
me many inscriptions, I found only scorings of little worth, upon 
hard quarters of sandstone, that lay in the wady floor. Whilst 
I lingered to transcribe them, the caravan was almost half an 
hour gone from us, and there came by the Beduin carriers 
men of lean swarthy looks, very unlike the full-of*the-moon 
white visages of Damascus. HI clad they were, riding upon the 
rude pack furnitures of their small desert camels ; th^e Beduins 
were afterward my hosts in the wilderness. The hajjies admire 
upon the east valley side above, a statue-like 
form ed-dvib “ the bear,” whether so made by 
rude ar.t, or it were a strange mocking herself of 
mother Nature. It resembles, to my vision, a 
rhinoceros standing upon legs, and the four 
legs set upon a pedestal. One might guess it had been an idol ; 
I hear from some which had climbed, that the image is natural. 
The sandstones, in some places of iron durity, in other are 
seen wasted into many fantastic forms. 

We came, always ascending in very high country, to our 
camp, at four in the afternoon, having marched nineteen hours. 
Here is Birket Moaddam and an abandoned kella, the fairest and 
greatest in all the road, with the greatest cistern ; a benefaction 
of the same Sultan Selim. The border is here between the 
Pejir and Khuthera nomads ; the land height 8700 feet, and this 
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18 a fresh station in the great summer heats. The birket 
is rainous, there is no water ; we make therefore great forced 
marches, the only hope of water since el>Akhdar before Medain 
S&lih, fifty leagues distant, being at the next station, Dar d- 
ITamra, where is commonly none. For there is also but a 
cistern at a freshet bed to be flushed by the uncertain winter 
rains ; and if there runs in any water, within a while it will be 
yapoured to the dregs and teeming with worms. The Haj 
Journey, day and night, to arrive at their watering before the 
cattle faint, which carry their goods and their lives. In such 
continuous inarching, 150 long miles, many of the wayworn 
people die. I have seen hard caravan men, that 1 bad thought 
heartless, shudder in telling some of their old remembrance. It 
Is most terrible when in their lunar cycle of thirty years, the 
pilgrimage is to be taken in the high summer ; the Arabian 
heaven is burning brass above their heads, and the sand as 
glowii^ coals under their weary feet. This year good tidings 
were come to Damascus, showers were fallen, a seyl bad filled 
the cistern. Khvbbat et-TimathU is some rock nigh this station, 
as the Beduins tell, scored over with inscriptions. The southern 
W61ad Aly are from this stage Haj carriers ; their nomad 
liberties are beside and below their kinsmen the Fukara, to 
Sawra, the fourth station above Medina. Some four hundred 
are their tents : they are unwarlike, treacherous, inconstant, 
but of honourable hospitality. They having lately withheld 
the tribute from Ibn Bashid, the great prince of Shamtnar, and 
betrayed Kheyhar to the Turkish governors of Medina, Ibn 
Rashid came npon them this summer, in a foray, at Medain 
Saiih, and took a booty of their camels and brought away the 
tents and all their household stuff. 

We removed about three hours after midnight ; a few miles 
further we passed through belts of desert thorns, which tree is 
the gum-arabic acacia. The caravan marched in an open sandy 
plain, bordered along by hills at either hand : in the morning 
I found the height &00 feet. This land lies abandoned to the 
weather, in an eternity, and nearly rainless ; in all the desolate 
soil I have not perceived any freshet channel since our coming 
dow from the Akaba, the nomads may discern them, but not 
our eyes : yet in some great land-breadths of desert Arabia there 
are found none. In the next circuit of el-Hejr, that is Meddin 
Sllih, save a shower or two, there had not fallen rain these thrM 
years. The wady ground before ns is strewed with volcanic 
drift for many miles ; the Harra border, though hidden, lies not 
very far from the road. Further the sand is strewn with 
minute quartz grains, compared by the pilgrims to rice. East 
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by the way, stacks are seen of fantastic black sandstone pin- 
nacles, that resemble the towers of a ruinous city. 

Before the sunset we came to our white tents pitched beside 
Ifae ruinous kella, without door and commonly abandoned, Dir 
el-Hamra “ the red house.” Buddy is that earth and the rocks 
whereof this water-castle is built. High and terrible it showed 
in the twilight in this desolation of the world. We are here 
at nearly 4200 feet. After marching above one hundred miles 
in forty-three hours we were come to the water, — water-dregs 
teeming with worms. The hot summer nights are here fresh 
after the sunset, they are cold in spring and autumn, and that is 
a danger for the health of the journeying pilgrimage, especially 
in their returning jaded from tropical Mecca, Eswad told me a 
dolorous tale of a cholera year, now the third or fourth past, in 
the ascending Haj : he thought there died in the marches and 
in the night stations, an hundred (that is very many) every 
day. ‘ The deceased and dying were trussed with cords upon 
the lurching camels’ backs until we reached, said he, this 
place ; and all was fear, no man not musing he might be one of 
the next to die, and never come home to his house ; the day 
had been showery, the rain fell aU that night incessantly. The 
signal gun was fired very early before dawn and the Haj removed 
in haste, abandoning on the wet ground of the dark desert, he 
thoi^ht, one hundred and fifty bodies of dead and dying. At 
length those which survived of the pilgrimage, being come upon 
the wholesome Peraean highlands, were detained to purge their 
quarantine at ez-Zerka eight days.’ He thought it was hardly 
the half of them which lived to enter again, by the Boibat 
Ullah, to the pleasant streets of Damascus. Many are their 
strange Haj tales of the cholera years, and this among them. 
‘ There was a poor man who dying by the way, his friends, 
digging piously with their hands, laid him in a shallow grave ; 
and hastily they heaped the sand over their dead and departed 
with the marching caravan. Bye and bye in this dry warmth, the 
deceased revived ; he rose from his shallow burial, and come to 
himself he saw an empty world and the Haj gone from bim . 
The sick staggered forth upon their footprints in the wilderness, 
and relieved from kella to kella, and from nomads to nomads, he 
came footing over those hundreds of waste miles to Damascus 
and arrived at his own house ; where he was but seurvily 
received by his nighesfc kin, who all out of charity disputed 
that it was not himself, since some of them but lately laid him 
in the grave, stark dead, in Arabia. They had mourned for him 
as dead ; now he was returned out of all season, and they 
bad already divided his substance.’ 
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We slept as -we could, v?eary and cold, and removed an hour 
before the new daybreak ; the country is an high ascending 
ground of Dragged sandstones, bestrewn with rice-!ike quartz 
corns. The earavanera name the passage Shuh el-Ajitz; an 
ancient dame, as they say, once fallen in the rugged way, had 
given money to plane it. At the highest I found 4600 feet ; 
now from hence is seen trending down mainly from the north, 
the solemn black front of the immense platform Harra mountain. 
We descended upon an easy shelving plain of sand, called by the 
nomads MeTizil el-Haj. Twenty miles from D&r el*Hamra is a 
part of the way, among sandstone crags and deep sand called ez- 
Zehkdt, where we made halt almost an hour, and the day was 
sultry. I beard that here were seen inscriptions. The mountain 
at the left hand is called by the caravaneis Abu Taka and 
they say this rhyme Jebel Ahu Tda ft ha arbaa asherin zeldkat ; 
also upon some of these rocks is read a scoffing Syrian epigraph, 
deriding the folly of any pilgrim who will bring his querulous 
hareem upon this voyage, Ibn el-karra, ellathi behdjis el-marra. 
The weary akkams on foot about me, in the last miles’ march- 
ing enquired every hour “ Khalil Effendi, seest thou yet the 
tents from the back of thy camel ? ” till I answered in their 
language ana sheyif, “ I see them.” We came down to oui 
white camp in a sandy bottom environed with hills, and named 
in the caravan the Kiee Beds, Mufdrish er-Ruz, because the soil 
is all bestrewed with those white quartz grains. I was nearly now 
at the end of my journey with the Haj ; the next station is that 
fabulous Med4in Salih, which I was come from far countries to 
seek in Arabia. The march is short, we should arrive on the 
morrow early ; and there they come to water. 

We removed again an hour after middle night : mild was the 
night air about us of the warm Arabia. At length in the dim 
morning twilight, as we journeyed, we were come to a sandy 
brow and a strait descending-place betwixt cliffs of sandstones. 
There was some shouting in the forward and Eswad bid me look 
up, “ this was a famous place, Mubrdk en-Ndk{g)a.'' The English 
of this name is ‘ where the cow-camel (niiga) fell upon her knera 
and couched down ’ (to die) ; this is the miraculous nika bom 
of a mountain at the intercession of the Arabian prophet Sfilih, 
of whom are named the Meddin or “ Cities ” now before os. By 
the little light I saw heaped stones upon the fallen-down blocks, 
a sign that it is a cursed place. The divine n4ka was pierced 
to death in this passage, by the bowshot of some sons of Belial, 
therefore the hajjaj fire off here their pistols, and make hurly- 
burly, lest their cattle should be frighted by phantom-groans 
among the rocks of N4bj S41ih’s camel. For the country BeduinsJ 
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unv?itting of these devout fables, the name of the strait is 
el-M'ezham. “ place of thronging." It is short, at first steep, and 
issues upon the plain of el-IIejr which is Medain S4Iih ; where 
the sun coming up showed the singular landscape of this valley- 
plain, encompassed with mighty sand-rook precipices (which 
here resemble ranges of city wails, fantastic towers and castle 
buildings,) and upon them lie high shouldering sand drifts. 
The bottom is sand, with much growth of desert bushes ; and 
I perceived some thin sprinkled vulcanic drift. Westward is 
seen the immense mountain blackness, terrible and lowering, 
of the Harra. 

I asked “ And where are the Cities of Sdlih f ” It was answered 
“ In none of these precipices about, but in yonder jebel,” (Ethlib,) 
whose sharp crags and spires shot up now above the greenness 
of a few desert acacia trees, great here as forest timber. “ And, 
Khalil, thou shalt see wonders to-day of houses hewn in the rock,” 
some added, “ and the hewn houses standing, weUah, heels upper- 
most, by mii-acle ! ” Other plainer men said “ This we saw not, 
but Khalil now thy way is ended, look, we have brought thee to 
Medain, where we say put not thyself in the danger 0! the 
Beduw, but go thou in to lodge at the kella which thou seest 
yonder with the palms ; it is a pleasant one.” 

The pilgrimage began on a Sunday, this fair morning was 
the fourth Sunday in the way, therefore the world for me was 
peace, yet I mused what should become of my life, few miles 
farther at Medain Silih. Whilst we were speaking I heard 
this disastrous voice before me: “ Now only another Nasrlny 
is in the caravan, curse UUah his father, he will be dealt 
with presently.” I demanded immediately of Eswad “ what was 
it ? ” he did not answer again. I conld but guess, that some 
Christian akkfim had been discovered amongst them, and to 
such the hajjaj were but a confederacy of murderers j— their 
religion is murderous, and were therefore to be trodden out 
as fire by the humanity of all the world ! I looked continually, 
and would have attempted somewhat, I was also an European 
and the caravan is full of reasonable men ; but I perceived 
naught, nor might hear anything farther of him. I remembered 
the chance of a Syrian Christian muMry, or muleteer carrier, 
whose friends were known to me at Damascus ; and who had 
many times been a driver in the Haj to the Harameyn. The 
lad’s partner on the Syrian roads, was a jolly Moslem that went 
every year akkam in the pilgrimage ; and would have his fellow 
alorm with him, although it were to Xlecca. The Christian was 
willing, and the other taught him praying and prostrations 
enough for young men of their simple condition. Thus the 
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circumcised and the uncircumcised went down year by year, and 
returned to make a secret mock together : yet were any such in- 
loper uncased in the Haj, be being but a poor subject of theirs' 
and none to plead for him, he had sinned against his own sonl ’ 
except he would abjure his faith, he must die like a dog, he 
is “ an unclean Nasriny,” for the despite done unto Ullah and 
His Apostle. 




CHAPTER rV. 

MEDAIN [the “cities” OfJ SALIH. 


Encamp at Meddin. Oo to lodgi »» the kella. Few pUgrinu eet the monn- 
menis. Departure of the Haj for Medina. Bedwine «» the kella. Kellat 
seized by SedaiTie. The Moorish garrison, Baj Nejm. Mohammed Aly. Be- 
duins mielitce the Baj government. Violence of Mohammed Aly. SftcylA Mdlog. 
The keUa. B^ra of the old geographers. Fehjdt. Emporium of the gold and 
frankincense road. Koran fable of the Thamndites. Frankincense found. A lost 
pilgrim dertcish arrives. Beduin music. Miseries of the Haj. A lone dervish 
aaiked 660 miles to Maan from Mecca, DenUcts of the pilgrimage. The dervAeh 
dead in the desert. The simfim {pestilent) wind. Mohammed's religion. Their 
fanaticism fetched from Mecca. Islam can never be better. The Sheykh Zeyd. 
Blackness and whiteness. Kelias 6utll by Christian masons. The monuments 
visited. The “maiden’e bower.” Kasr, Kella and Borj. The first inscription. 
The sculptured architecture. The hewn chamber. The Borj monumente. AH the 
monuments are sepulchres. ThamUd a people “ of giant stature.” The emith's 
‘'house." The smith and the maiden's love tragically ended. KassUr Beiheyny. 
The ‘‘cities" of Sdlih. Bid treasures. Arabia of our days a decayed land. 
The old oasts or caravan city. The birds. Beyt Akhreyicit, The ” Seruste 
house." The Bdbolean letters forgotten in Mohammed's lime. Woodwork of the 
monuments. Thsre is no marble found. 

In a warm and hazv air, we came marching over the 
loamy sand plain, in two hours, to Medain Salih, a second 
merkez on the road, and at the midst of their long journey ; 
where the caravan arriving was saluted with many rounds from 
the field-pieces and we alighted at our encampment of white 
tents, pitched a little before the kella. 

The Ajamy would have me write him immediately a foil 
release and acquittance. I thought it were better to lodge, if I 
might, at the kella ; the 'kelldjy, surveyor of this and next towers, 
had once made me a promise in Damascus, that if I should 
ever anive here he woidd receive me. The Beduins I heard to 
be come in from three days distance and that to-morrow they 
would return to their wandering menzUs. I asked the Persian 
to transport my baggage, but because his covenant was ont 
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he denied me, although mj debtor for medicines which he 
had upon the road freely, as much as he would. These gracious 
Orientals are always graceless short-comers at the last, and there- 
fore may they never thrive ! Meanwhile the way-worn people 
had bought themselves meat in the camp market of the Beduin 
fleshers, and fresh joints of mutton were hanging soon before 
all the Haj tents. The weary Damascenes, inhabitants of a 
river city, fell to diligently washing their sullied garments. 
Those who played the cooks in the fellowships, had gathered 
sticks and made their little fire pits ; and all was full of business. 

Here pilgrims stand much upon their guard, for this is, they 
think, the most thievish station upon the road to Medina, which 
“ thieves ” are the poor Beduins. A tale is told every year 
after their cooks’ wit, how ‘ the last time, by UUah, one did 
but look round to take more sticks and when he turned again 
the cauldron was lost. This cook stepped upon his feet and 
through the press he ran, and laid hand upon a hare-foot Beduwy 
the first he met ; and he was he, the cursed one, who stole back 
with the burning pot covered under his beggarly garment.’ 
Friendly persons bade me'aiso have a care, I might lose a thing 
in a moment and that should be without remedy. There came 
in some of the poor nomads amcMg us ; the citizen hajjiea 
cried upon them “ Avaunt ! ” some with staves thrust them, 
some flung them headlong forth by the shoulders as wild 
creatures ; certain Persians, for fear of their stealing, had armed 
themselves with stones.— Yet afterward I knew all these poor 
people as friendly neighbours, and without any offence. There 
were come in some of their women, offering to sell us bunches 
of mewed ostrich feathers, which they had taken up in the 
desert. The ribald akkdms proffered them again half-handfuls 
of broken biscuit; yet are these fretted short-. plumes worth 
above their weight in silver, at Damascus. Eawad, who was 
a merry fellow, offended at this bargaining with a dishonest 
gesture ; “ Fie on thee, ah lad for shame ! ” exclaimed the poor 
young woman : — the nomads much despise the brutish behaviour 
of the to-wns-people. I went through the encampment and came 
under the kella, where sweetmeat-sellers, with stone couiterpoisee,' 
were selling pennyworths of dates upon their spread mantles ; 
which wares are commonly carried in the desert joureeys upon 
asses. I spoke to one to lend me his beast for mtney that 
r might fetch in my baggage. “ My son, (answered -the old 
man, who took me for one of the Moorish garrison,) I 't&y* 
therewith to do, I cannot lend him.” I returned to the Ajamy ; 
he would now lend me a mule, and when I had written bin 
his quittance, the cloudy villain changed to fair weather ; I saw 
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him now a fountain of smiles and pleasant words, as if he fed 
only with the bees among honey flowers, and bidding el-Eswad 
drive the load be brought me forward with the dunghill oriental 
grace and false courtesy. As I was going ** Khalil Aga (said 
the host of the akkams) forgive ns ! ” they would have me not 
remember their sometimes rude and wild behaviour in the way. 
We found that kellSjy standing before the gate of his kella, 
(thereover I saw a well engraved Arabic inscription) ; busy he 
was receiving the garrison victual and caravan stores. He 
welcomed me shortly and bade me enter, until he should be out 
of band. Loiterers of the garrison would hardly let me pass, 
saying that no strangers might come in there. 

But what marveOous indifference of the weary hajjies ! I saw 
none of them set forth to view the monuments, though as much 
renowned in their religion as Sodom and Gomorrah, and whereof 
such strange fables ate told in the koran. Pity Mohammed had 
not seen Petra ! he might have drawn another long-bow shot in 
Wady Musa : yet hardly from their camp is any of these wonders 
of the faith plainly visible. The palmers, who aije beside greatly 
adread of the Aarab, durst not adventure forth, unless there go a 
score of them together. Departing always by night-time, the 
pilgrims see not the Cities of Sfilih, but the ascending Haj see 
them. Eswad came to the kella at nightfall, and bade me God- 
speed and to be very prudent ; for the tower garrisons are reputed 
men of violence, as the rest of the Haj service. So came the 
kellS.jy, who surprised to find me still sitting obscurely within; 
by my baggage, assigned me a cell-chamber. One came then 
and called him forth to the Pasha ; I knew afterward that 
he was summoned upon my account. About mid-night the 
warning gunshot sounded in the camp, a second was the signal 
to remove ; I heard the last hubbub of the Haj rising, ^d 
in few more moments the solemn jingles of the takhts er-Bum 
journeying again in the darkness, with the departing caravan. 
Pew miles lower they pass a boghrdz, or strait in the mountains. 
Their first station is Zmurr'&d, a forsaken kella ; in another 
remove they come to Sawra kella, then HedUh kella, 

Barraga, Oweynai eUB^den ; there the Haj camp is pitched 
a little before Medina. In every step of the Mecca-bound 
pilgrims is now heart’s rest and religious confidence that they 
shall see the holy places ; they have passed here the midst of the 
long way. In the morning twilight, I heard a new rumour with- 
out, of some wretched nomads, that with the greediness of un* 
clean birds searched the forsaken ground of the encampment. 

As it was light the Beduins came clamorously flocking into 
the tower, and for a day we were over-run by them. Said 
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Mohammed Aly the keU&jy “ Wellah, we cannot be sure from 
hour to hour ; but their humour changing, they might attempt 
the keUa ! ” It was thus the same Fejir Beduins had seized this 
keUa few years before, when the Haj government established a 
new economy upon the pilgrimage road, and would have lessen- 
ed the nomads’ former surra. The caravan gone by, the Aatab 
that were in the kella, with their sheykh Moilog, suddenly ran 
upon the weak guard, to whom they did no hurt but sent them 
in peace to el-Mly. Then they broke into the sealed chambers 
and pillaged all that might come to their hand, the Haj and 
Jurdy soldiers’ stores with all that lately brought down for the 
victualling of this and the other kellas that stand under Medain 
S&lih. The tribes that year would hardly suffer the caravan to 
pass peaceably, and other kellas were in like manner surprised 
and mastered by them ; that next below Medain, and Sujwa 
kella were robbed at the same time by the W. Aly. The Beduw 
said, they only sought their own ; the custom of surra or payment 
for right of way, could not now be broken. A squadron of Syrian 
cavalry sent down with the next year’s Haj, to protect those towers, 
was quartered af el-Ally, but when the caravan was gone by, the 
Beduins (mostly W. Aly) went to surround the oasis, and held 
them besieged till the second year. I have said to the Beduins, 
“ If the tower-keepers shut their plated door, what were all 
your threatenings against them ? ” Arabians have not wit 
to burst iron-plate with the brunt of a beam, or by heaping 
fire-wood to bum the back timber of the door, nor any public 
courage to adventure their miserable lives under defended 
walls. They have answered me, “ The kella could not be 
continually shut against us, the Beduins have many sly 
shifts ; and if not by other means yet by a ihuhlha, (gift of a 
sheep or other beast for slaughter,) we should not fail sometime 
to creep in.” 

In this kella an old Moor of Fez, Haj Nejm, was warden 
(mokd/i«) ; the other tower-keepers were Haj- itasan, a Moor of 
Morocco, who was before of this tower service, and coming in our 
pilgrimage from Damascus, bad been stayed here again, at 
the entreaty of his countryman Nejm. Then Abd eUKdder, 
(Servitor-of-the-mighty-God) a young man named after the 
noble Algerian prince, and son of his deceased steward:- he 
growing into fellowship with the muatterin at Damascus, his 
uncle ” (whose venerable authority is absolute over all the 
Moorish emigration) had relegated the lubber into the main 
deserts for a year, in charge of Mohammed Aly. A fourth was 
Mohammed, a bidf Bedoin lad, son of a former Damascene 
kella keeper, by a nomad housewife ; and besides, there was 
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only a slave and another poor man that bad been sent to keep 
the water together at the B. Moaddam. 

Our few Moors went armed in tho tower amongst the 
treacherous Beduins ; Haj Nejni sat, with his blunderbuss 
crossed upon his knees, amongst his nomad guests, in the 
coffee chamber. He was feeble and old, and Hasan the only 
manful suffidont hand amongst them. This stalwart man waa 
singing all the day at his task and smiling to himself with un- 
abated good humour. Self-minded he was and witty of head to 
find a shift with any wile, which made all easy to him, yet 
without his small horizon he was of a barbarous understanding ; 
so that Mohammed Aly wonld cry out upon his strongheaded- 
ness, “ Wellah thou art a Berber, Hasan ! ” (The Berbers, often 
blue-eyed and yellow-haired, a remnant of the former peoples of 
Barbary.) Twelve years he had been in the East, and might 
seem to be a man of middle age, but in his own eyes his years 
were fifty and more, “ And wot you why (he would say and laugh 
again), my heart is ever green.” The Moors are bom under 
wandering stars. Many wearing the white burnus, come in 
every pilgrimage to Mecca ; thence they disperse themselves 
to Syria, to Mesopotamia, and to all the East Arabic world 
seeking fortune amd service. They labour at their old trades 
in a new land, and those that have none, (they have all a 
humour of arms,) will commonly hire themselves as soldiere. 
They are hired before other men, for their circumspect acrid 
nature, to be caretakers of orchards at Damascus, _ and many 
private trusts are committed to the bold Moghrebies. These 
Western men are distinguished by their harsh ventriloqual 
speech, and foreign vtaces. 

Ncjni, now a great while npon this side of the sea, wae 
grown infirm more tham aged ; he could not hope to see his 
Fez again, that happier soil of which, with a sort of smiling 
simplicity, he gossip^ continually. He had wandered through 
the Barbary states, be knew even the Algerian sdfeoro; at 
Tunis he had taken service, then sometime in Egypt far 
upon the Nile ; afterward he was a soldier in Syria, and 
later of the haj-road service, in the camp at ilaan : a fervent 
Moslem, yet one that had seen and suffered in the world, ^ 
could be tolerant, and I was kindly received by him. The 
Engleus (said he) at Jebel Tar (Gibraltar) were his people s nmgh- 
hours over the strait.’ He had liever Bngleys than Stambfihw, 
Turks that were corrupted and no good Moslems. Only the 
last year the Str Amfn had left a keg of wine with them m 
the kella, till their coming up again : “ a cursed man (he said) to 
drink of that which is forbiddem to the Moslemln ! He was 
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father of two children, bnt, daaghters, he seemed not to regard 
them ; female children are a burden of smaD joy in a poor 
Moslem family ; for whom the father shall at last receive but a 
slender bride*money, when they are divided from Ms house- 
hold. 

Nature prepared for the lad Mohammed an nnhappy age; 
vain and timid, the stripling was ambitious to be somew^t, 
without virtuous endeavour. A loiterer at his labour and a slug 
in the morning, I heard when Mohammed Aly reprehended him 
in this manner ; " It is good to rise up, my son (as the day is 
dawning), to the hour of morning prayer. It is then the night 
artels depart, and the angels of the day arrive, but those that 
linger and sleep on still, Satan enters into them. Knowest thou 
I had once in my house a serving lad, a Nasrfiny, and although 
he washed his bead with soap and had combed out his hair, yet 
then his visage always appeared swollen and discoloured, wellah 
as a swine ; and if you mark them of a morning, you may see the 
Nssara to be all of them as swine.” 

“ Ignorant ” (jihil) more than ill-given was the young Abd 
el-Kfider, and hugely overgrown, so that Hasan said one day, 
observing him, “ Abd el-K&idar’s costard is as big as the head of 
our white mule and nothing in it.” Thus they pulled his oox- 
comh in the kella, till it bad done the poor lad’s heart good 
to have blubbered ; bye and bye he was dismissed to keep the 
water with another at B. Moaddam. 

Mohammed Aly, (by his surname) el-Mahjub, surveyor of tbs 
kellas between Tebuk and el-Medina, was an amiable bloody 
ruffian, a little broken-headed, bis part good partly violent 
nature had been distempered (as many of their unquiet climb- 
ing spirits) in the Turkish school of government ; he was without 
letters. BQs family had inhabited a mountain country (he said, 
“ of unoorrupted ancient manners ”) in Algeria : in the conquest, 
rather than become subjects of the Nas&ra, they embarked at 
their own election in French government vessels, to be landed 
in Syria. There was a tradition amongst their ancestors, that 
“ very anciently they occupied alt that country about Maan, where 
also Moses fed the flocks of Jethro the prophet ; the B. Israel 
had dispossessed them.” Entering the military service, he 
had fought and suffered with the Syrian troops, in a terrible 
jeihdd against the Muscovites, in the Caucasus, where he was 
twice wounded. The shot, it seemed to me, by his own showing, 
had entered from the backward, and still the old wounds vexed 
him in ill weather. Afterward, at the head of a small horse 
troop, he served in Palestine and the lands beyond Jordan, 
attaching himself to the fortunes of Mohammed Said, from 
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whom he had obtained his present office. The man, half 
ferocious trooper, could speak fair and reasonably in his better 
mind ; then as there are backwaters in e-very tide, he seemed 
humane: the best and the worst Moslemin can discourse very 
religiously. He held the valour of the Moghrebies to be in- 
comparable, it were perilous then to contrary him ; a tiger he 
was in his dunghill ill-humour, and had made himself formerly 
known on this road by his cruelties. Somewhile being lieutenant 
at Maan, be had hanged (as he vaunted) three men. Then, 
when it had been comiuitted to him to bnild a vault over 
the spring head at the kella Medowwara, and make that water 
sure from all hostility of the Aarab, he took certain of them 
prisoners, sheykhs accused of plundering the Haj, and binding 
them, he fed them every day in the tower with two biscnits, and 
every day he caused to be ground a measure of meal in an hand- 
mill (which is of intolerable weight) upon their breasts ; until 
yielding to these extremities, which they bore sometime with 
manly fortitude, they had sent for that ransom which he would 
devour of them. A diseased senile body he was, full of ulcers, 
and past the middle age, so that he looked not to live long, bis 
visage much like a fiend, dim with the leprosy of the soul and 
half fond ; be shouted when he spoke with a startling voice, as 
it might have been of the ghr61 : of his dark heart ruled bv so 
weak a head, we had hourly alarms in the lonely kella. Well 
could he speak (with a certain erudite utterance) to his purpose, 
in many or in few words. These Orientals study little else, as 
they sit all day idle at the coffee in their male societies : they 
leam in this school of infinite human observation to speak 
to the heart of one another. Eha tales seasoned with saws, which 
are the wisdom of the unlearned, we heard for more than two 
months, they were never ending. He told them so lively to the 
eye that they could not be bettered, and part were of his own 
motley experience. Of a licentious military tongue, and now in 
the shipwreck of a good understanding, with the bestial in- 
sane instincts and the like compunctions of a spent humanity, 
it seemed the jade might have been (if great had been his 
chance) another Tiberias senex. With all thrs, he was ve^ de- 
vout as only they can be, and in his religion scrupulons ; it lay 
much upon bis conscience to name the NasiAny Khalil, and 
he made shift to call me, for one Khalil, five times Ibrahim. 
He returned always with a wonderful solemnity to his prayers, 
wherein he found a sweet foretaste of Paradise ; this was all the 
solace here in the deserts of his corrupt mind. A caterpillar 
himself, he could censure the criminal Ottoman adiainistration, 
and pinch at all their misdemeanoors. At Damascus, he had bis 
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name inscribed in the register of French Algerian subjects ; he 
left this hole to creep into, if aught went hard with Mm, upon 
the side of the Dowla ; and in trouble any that can claim their 
protection in Turkish countries, are very nimble to tun to the 
foreign consuls. 

The nomads have an ill opinion of Turkish Haj government 
seeing the tyrannical and brutish behaviour of these pretended 
rulers, their paymasters. All townsmen contemn them again as 
the most abject of banded robbers. If any nomad be taken in a 
fault, the military command “Away with this Beduwy” is shouted 
with the voice of the destroying angel “and bind him to the gun- 
wheel.” Mohammed Aly was mad, in his Moorish pride, and of 
desperate resentment ; only the last year he durst contend here 
in the deserts, with bis Haj Pasha. In a ground chamber of the 
kella are sealed government stores and deposits of the mukow- 
wems’ furnitures : with the rest was sent in by the paymaster- 
Pasha a bag of reals, of the public money. When they came again, 
the Pasha sent his servant to receive the silver. The man, as 
he held it in his hand, imagining this purse to have leaked, for the 
Arabs are always full of these canine suspicions, began to accuse 
Mohammed Aly ; but the Moor, pulling out his scimitar, cut 
down the rash unarmed slave, flung him forth by the heels, and 
with frantic maledictions, shut up the iron door after him. The 
Pasha sent again, bidding Mohammed Aly come to him and 
answer for this outrage ; but the Syrian Moor, his heart yet 
boiling, swore desperately he would not go until his humour 
were satisfied. — “Away and say these words to the Pasha from 
Mohammed Aly, If Mohammed Said have cannon, so have I 
artillery upon the terrace of this kella, — by God Almighty 
we will hold out to the last ; and let him remember that we are 
Moghrdreba ! ” This was a furious playing out friends and 
playing in mischief, but he trusted that his old service would 
assure him with the robust Pasha; at the worst he would 
excuse himself, attesting his wounds suffered in the sacred cause 
of their religion ; and after all he could complain “ Wellah, his 
head went not all times well, and that he was a Moghreby,” 
that is one of choleric nature and a generous rashness : at 
the very worst he could defy them, proving that he was a 
stranger bora and a French subject. His artUlery (and such 
is wont to be the worth of an Arabic boast) were two very 
small rust-eaten pieces, which for their rudeness, might have 
been hammered by some nomad smith : years ago they had been 
brought from the Borj, an antique tower half a mile distant, 
towards the monuments, and were said to have served in old 
nomad warfare between Annezy and Hart tribesmen. 
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Before the departure of the Aarab, came their sbeykh Motlog 
enquiring for me ; TFen-feu, wen-hu. ‘ where is he, this dowldny 
or government man ? ’ He bounced my door up, and I saw a 
swarthy Beduin that stood to gaze lowering and strangely on one 
whom he took to be gomdny, an enemy. Mohammed Aiy had 
said to them that I was a Sir Amin, some secretary sent down 
upon a government errand. This was a short illusion, for as 
the Moslems pray openly and Khalil was not seen to pray, it 
was soon said that I could not be of the religion. Mohammed 
Aly was a hater of every other than his own belief and very 
jealous of the growing despotism in the world of the perilous 
Nasara thus they muse with a ferocious gloom over the 
decay of the militant Islam. Yet be could regard me pleasantly, 
as a" philosopher, in whom was an indulgent natural opinion 
in all matter of religion, — These were the inhabitants of the 
kella, a tower seventy feet upon a side, square built. Lurid 
within are these water-stations, and all tliat I entered are 
of one fashion of building. In the midst is the well-court, 
and about it the stable, the forage and store chambers. Stairs 
lead upon the gallery which runs round above, whereupon in 
the north and south sides are the rows of small stone dwelling 
chambers. Staircases lead from this gallery to the terrace roof, 
where the garrison may suddenly run up in any need to the 
defence of the kella. 

This tower is built about an ancient well, the Bir en- 
Saga where the miraculous she-eamel had been watered ; it is 
the only water that a religious man may drink, in the opinicm 
of their doctOTs, in “ the subverted country .* ” but by leaking 
of the cesspool, I fear this well is an occasion of grave vesical 
diseases. The bir, as the other ancient wells that remain in 
the plain, is lined with dry-hnilt masonry, twenty-six feet deep 
to the ground water, which comes up warm and reeking in a 
winter morning, at a temperature of 66 Fahr. ; — I never found 
well water not lukewarm in Arabia ! The TJlhma teach that 
men’s prayers may hardly rise to Heaven from the soil of Meddin 
^lih, and the most perfect of tiaem carry their water over from 
the last stages, that even of the naga's well they refuse to drink. 
The kella birket without to the southward, measures eighteen 
by twenty-two paces ; the depth is three fathoms. ' Two mules 
from Damascus wrought singly, turning the rude mill-machine 
of the well, four and four hours daily ; but that was so badly 
devised, that nearly a third part of the drawn water as it came 
up in the buckets, which are hoops of chipwood like com mea- 
sures, was spilled back again ; and good part of that which flows 
out is lost, for all the birket floor leaked or the whole might be 
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tilled iQ ten or twelve days. For the renewing of the well gear 
of this and the next kellas stores are brought down here in every 
Haj from Damascus. 

It is remarkable that all the haj-road kellas are said to 
have been built by Nasara, nearly to Medina ; Christian 
masons a few years before repaired this tower of Meddin Salih • 
I was not then the first Chi-istian man seen within these distant 
kella walls : they were remembered to have been quiet and 
hospitable persons. The kella foundations are of stones without 
mortar laid upon the weak loamy bottom ; the walls above are 
rude courses of stones raised in clay ; the work is only pointed 
with mortar. Stone for burning lime must be fetched upon the 
backs of hired Beduin camels from Jebel Iss, which is a sand- 
stone mountain overlaid with limestone in a wady of the same 
name, two journeys distant under the HaTreyry ^oi little Harra 
below el-AUy. This is not that greater W. el Iss of antiquity^ 
wherein are seen many sprir^s with d6m palms and the ruins’ 
of villages, which descends from the Jekeyna country, beginning 
a long journey above Ydnha, and goes out in the W. el-Humft 
or W. Jizzl. 

In Damascus I had heard of the pleasant site of this kella with 
its garden of paired. Here were three grown female trees, with 
one male stem which made them fruitful. In the orchard plot 
closed with a clay wall, Haj Nejm passed his holiday hours in this 
unmense Beduin wilderness, and raised his salads, his leeks and 
other pot-herbs to give a savour to bis Arab messes. The tower 
stands solitary half a mile before the mountain Ethlib, almost in 
the midst of the valley-plain of Medain. This is Hijr of the 
koran, el-H6jr of the Beduins. The place is 'Eypa of Etolemy’s. 
geography ; in his time an emporium of the caravan road between 
el-Yemen and Syria which is since become the derb el-haj. Priffli 
the kella roof two may be descried of the greatest monumenla, 
and the plain is seen as enclosed by chfis. Only past Ethlib the 
plam appears open upon the left hand, with shelves of sand 
riding upon the short horizon to the south-eastward : it is 
there the haj road passes. Between us and the solitude of the 
desert, are the gate Arabs, certain nomad families whoso tent* 
were always pitched before the iron door of the kella. They 
are poor Fej(k)ir households, (which wanting camels cannot 
follow the wandering camps of their tribesmen,) and a half 
^zen ragged tent* of Fehjdt, a small very poor kindred of 
Heteym, and despised almost as outcasts ; they are clients of 
the Fukara and from ancient times, at the service of the kella, 
and foragers like the Sweyfly at el-Akhdar, selling their camel 
loads of harsh knot-grass, to the pilgrimage caravan, for a 
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oertam government price, which is set at a real. Of the 
Febjit, Sweyfly, and the poor Humeydat of Tebuk, is chanted 
a ribald rime in the Haj “We have companied with the daughters 
of them for a crown.” Another poor sort of haj foragers in 
these parts are the Bedovma, they are also Heteym ; their 
home district is Jebel Dokkdn below el-Ally : they are fifty 
families, sellers here, and at Sawra, of the same tall grass kind, 
which grows in low sandy places under the desert mountains ; 
the thurrm is not browsed by the small Beduin camels. The 
Arabs blame this country as Beled ej-jua, ‘ a land of hunger ’ ; 
households seldom here cook anything, a handful of clotted 
dates is the most of their commons : also they name it Beled 
el-haramieh, ' a land of robbers.’ This plain is a path of many 
ghrazzus (ridings on warfare) of hostile tribesmen, so that few 
days ever pass without alarms. 

The Meddin Sdlih are, in the koran fable, houses hewn in 
the rocks of the idolatroos tribe Thamud of the ancient 
Arabians, which were destroyed already, according to their fan- 
tastic chronicles, in the days of Jethro, God’s messenger to the 
Midianites. Jethro, in the koran, preaches to his incredulous 
tribesmen of the judgments that had overtaken other peoples 
sometime despisere of holy prophets. Hejra in Ptolemy and 
Pliny, is an oasis staple town of ihe gold and frankincense 
caracan road from Arabia the Happy. In the next genera- 
tions it must needs decay, as this trade road to the North was 
disused more and more and at last nearly abandoned for the sea 
carriage. In Mohammed’s time, only five hundred years later, 
the desolate city had so long passed away that the name was 
become a marvellous fable. Mohammed gcdng by, in the Mecca 
caravans, was doubtless moved seeing from the road the archaic 
hewn architecture of those “ desolate places ” : (no one can con- 
sider without emotion the severe and proud lineaments of these 
solemn ranges of caverns !) also be beheld in them a divine 
testimony of the popular tradition. The high sententious fan- 
tasy of the ignorant Arabs, the same that will not trust the 
heart of man, is full of infmotile credulity in all religious matter ; 
and already the young religionist was rolling the sentiment 
of a divine mission in his unquiet spirit. In his prophetic 
life the destruction of Thamud, joined with the like pre- 
tended cases of Aad, of Midian and of the cities of Lot, that 
had “ rejected the apostlee of Uliab,” is become a capital argu- 
ment in the koran ; words of present persuasion of fear not 
easily to be answered, since their falsity could only be ascer- 
tained by the event. ELEijr is entitled a chapter in the 
koran. and one hundred and fourteen beii^ all the koran 
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chapters, this legend is remembered in more than twenty of 
them. 

Ihe divary Semitic fable of Medain is in this sort : Aad 
defeated Tbamud (ancient peoples in el-Y^men or Arabia 
Felix). Thamiid emigrating northward alighted upon the plain 
el*H6jr, under mount Ethlib. In later generations God’s 
warning is come to these sinners, which of a vain confi- 
dence had hewed them dwellings in the rocks, by the mouth 
of Salih, a prince of their own nation. The idolatrous Tha- 
mudites required of him a sign : ‘ Let the mountain, they said, 
bring forth a she-oamel ten months gone with young, and they 
would believe him.’ Then the mountain wailed, as in pangs to be 
delivered, and there issued from the rooky womb that she-camel 
or niga which they bad desired of God’s prophet. Two months 
after when she put down her calf, (for they go twelve months,) her 
milk sufficed to nourish all the people of the plain. But the 
prodigious camel pasturing in the wilderness affrighted their 
own cattle, moreover at her every third days’ watering, she drunk 
up all the well-waters of the malicious Thamudites. They 
growing weary of her, certain of them, wicked men, conspired to 
bring her to mischance, and she was slain by their arrows, (as be- 
fore said,) in the passage caUed Mubrak en-Nflga. It repented the 
people of Thamud when the divine camel was dead ; the prophet 
bade them bring in her erring calf, and haply the fault might be 
forgiven them. But the calf lowed fearfully. “ The lowings, said 
Sdlih, are three days ; remain in your dwellings, and after that 
the calamity will come upon you.” At that time there went 
forth wicked men to lie in wait for N6by Salih, but were baffled 
of angels. The days ended there fell a fearful wind, sarsar, the 
earth shook, a voice was heard from heaven, and on the morrow 
the idolatrous people were found lying upon their faces (as 
the nomads use to slumber) all dead corpses, and the land was 
empty of them as it had never been inhabited. A like evil 
ending is told of Aad, and of the Midianit^. The Syrian 
Moslems show a mountainous crag (el-Hovnodra) in this plain, 
which opened her bosom and received the orphan calf again. 

A week now we had been shut in the kella, end were still 
weary of our journeys from Syria. Mohammed Aly would not 
let me go forth alone : but he had spoken with Zeyd, a principal 
Beduin sheykh, who after other days would return and accompany 
me to the monuments. Haj Nejm'ssid of Medain, “It is a marvel, 
that you may view their suks, and even the nail-holes whereupon 
were hanged their stuffs over the shop doors, and in many of 
their shops the shelves, spences and little cellars where they laid 
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op their wares ; and, wellah, you may see all full of the 
bones of Koni Thamud ; they were hufjdr, they would not 
believe in God until they fell clown dead men, when the blast 
was come upon them.” The worthy old Moor spoke between a 
confused simplicity and half an honest thought that there failed 
something in his argument j ’* and (said he to the aga) knowest 
thou a new thing was found of late ; certain of the women 
searching for gunsalt (saltpetre) in the ‘ houses,’ have lighted 
upon some drug-like matter, which cast on the coals yields an 
odour of baldtur (frankincense). WeUah, they have sold it for 
such at el-AUy.” He went and fetched us small crumbling pieces, 
they were brown and whithh ; “ and see you here, said he, three 
kinds, hakhuT, aud and mubdrak." He cast them in the hearth 
and there rose a feeble earthy smoke, with mouldy ill-smelling 
sweetness of incense. Frankincense is no more of Arabia 
Felix, and yet the perfume is sovereign in the estimation of all 
Arabians. The most is brought now in the pilgrimage from the 
Malay Islands to Mecca ; and from thence is dispersed through- 
out the Arabian Peninsula, almost to every household. The odour 
comforts the religious soul and embalms the brain : that we think 
the incense-odour religious, is by great likelihood the gentile 
tradition remaining to us of this old gold and frankincense road. 
The Arabians cast a morsel in a chafing dish, which is sent 
round from hand to hand in their coffee drinkings, especially in 
the oases villages in any festival days ; each person, as it comes 
to him in the turn, bides this under his mantle a moment, to 
make hia clothing well smelling ; then he snuffs the sweet reek 
once or twice, and hands down the perfume dish to his neighbour. 

The Beduins had departed. We sat one of these evenings 
gathered in the small coffee chamber (which is upon the gallery 
above), about the winter fire of dry acacia timber, when between 
the clatter of the coffee pestle we thought we heard one hailing 
under the loop-hole ! all listened ; — an hollow voice called wearily 
to us. Mohammed Aly shouted down to him in Turkish, which 
he had learned in his soldier’s life : he was answered in the 
same language. “ Ah,” said the aga withdrawing his head. “ it is 
some poor najjy ; np Hasan, and thou nm down Mohammed, 
open the door : ” and they hastened with a religions willingness to 
let the hapless pilgrim in.. They led up to us a poor rnan of a 
good presence, somewhat entered in years ; he was almost naked 
and trembled in the night’s cold. It was a Turkish derwish 
who had walked hither upon his feet from his place in Asia 
Minor, it might be a distance of six hundred miles ; but though 
robust, his human sufferance was too little for the long way. 
He had sickened a little after Maan, and the Haj breaking up 

A 
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from Medowwara, left this weary wight still slumbering in the 
wilderness ; and he had since trudged through the deserts those 
two hundred miles, on the traces of the caravan, relieved only at 
the kellas ! The lone and broken wayfarer could no more over* 
take the hajjaj, which removed continually before him by forced 
marches. Mohammed Aly brought him an Aleppo felt cloth, in 
which the poor derwish who had been stripped by Aarab only 
three hours before Medain, might wrap himself from the cold. 

Kindly they aU now received him and, while his supper was 
being made ready, they bade him be comforted, saying, The next 
year, and it pleased Ullah, he might fulfil the sacred pilgrim- 
age ; now he might remain with them, and they would find him, 
in these two and a half months, until the Haj coming again. But 
he would not ! He had left his home to be very unfortunate 
in strange countries ; he should not see the two blissful cities, 
he was never to return. The palmer sat at our coffee fire 
with a devout thankfulness and an honest humility. Be- 
atored to the fraternity of mankind, he showed himself to be 
a poor man of very innocent and gentle manners. When we 
were glad again, one of the gate-nomads, taking up the music of 
the desert, opened his lips to make us mirth, sternly braying 
his Beduin song to the grave chord of the rabeyby. This was 
Wady of the Fejir Beduins, a comely figure in the firelight com- 
pany, of a black visage. He had lived a year at Damascus of 
late, and was become a town-made cozening villain, under the 
natural semblance of worth. Of sheykhly blood and noble easy 
countenance, he seemed to be a chili of fortune, but the wretch 
had not camels ; his tent stood therefore continually pitched 
before the kella : more than the flies, he haunted the tower 
coffee chamber, where, rolling his great white eyeballs, he fawned 
hour by hour with sdl his white teeth upon Mohammed Aly, 
assenting with Ullak Althhar t “God most high,” to all the 
sapient saws of this great one of the kella. 

Lapped in his cloth, the poor derwish sat a day over, in this 
sweetness of reposing from ms past fatigues. The third morrow 
come, the last of the customary hospitality, they were already 
weary of him j Mohammed Aly, putting a bundle of me^ in 
his hand and a little water-skin upon his shoulders, brought 
him forth, and showing the direction bade him follow as he 
could the footprints of the caravan, and God-speed. Infinite 
are the miseries of the Haj ; religion is a promise of good 
things to come, to poor folk, and many among them are half 
destitute persons. This pain, the words of that fatal Arabian, 
professing himself to be the messenger of Ullah, have imposed 
upon ten thousands every year of afflicted mankind 1 
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In tbe time of my former being at Maan there came a young 
Arab deiwish, of those inhabiting the mixed Arabic-Peraiac 
border countries, beyond Kagdad. This “ son of the way,” clad 
only in a loose cotton tunic, arrived then alone afoot from 
Mecca, (more than six hundred miles distant,) almost six months 
after the returning Haj. He had been relieved at the kellas, 
and sometimes where he passed he met with Aarab and lodged 
awhile in their encampments. I asked him. How could be dnd bis 
pathandnot be stripped by the Beduins? Answer: ‘‘0 man, I have 
no more than this shirt upon my shoulders and the wooden bowl 
in my hand.” Strong and ruddy he was, it seemed he had not yet 
begun to be weary : from Damascus he was yet two hundred and 
fifty miles ; after that he must trudge other two months with 
some caravan to Mesopotamia, and foot it yet far beyond to his 
own home. Though the journey be never so great to Medina 
and Mecca, they cheerfully undertake it upon their feet and 
with the greatest levity ! This young man, left behind sick 
at Mecca, lay long in an hospital, which is there of pious founda* 
tion, for the receipt of strangers. — Any who die destitute in the 
holy town, are buried of tbe alms which are found in the 
temple chest : upon any naked wretches is bestowed a shirt- 
cloth of the same public benefit. 

Of the derelicts of the Haj was another already harboured in 
the kella, a poor soul of Emesa (in Upper Syria), that had been 
■before of the trooping police service. On foot, without a piece of 
silver, he had put himself in the way to make his pilgrimage, and 
hired himself for diet to a camel master, to serve the camels. 
Hard is the service, he must waken at night after the long day 
marches. When he had gone five hundred miles bis ankles 
swelled : he baited yet a march or two, then he let himself sink 
down by the wayside few miles from Medain and the Haj passed 
by him- The Pasha himself found the wretch as he came riding in 
the rear ; “ W'hat fellow art thou ? ” said he. “ It may please 
your lordship my limbs can bear me no more ; mercy Sir, I have 
been in the soldiery, or I shall be dead here.” — “ Up 1 (cried 
the military chief) rouse thee, march ! ” and the Turk laid hardly 
upon him with his hide whip. “ Alas ! I cannot go_ a step, 
and though your good worship should beat me till I die.” The 
Pasha then bade a rider of the Ageyl take this mao upon his 
thelul and carry him to the kella : there he might remain till the 
Haj returned and the warden should give him his rations. Nasar 
was the man s name, a torpid fellow and unwelcome, since they 
were bound to entertain him, to the kella crew ; after tbe three 
days of hospitality they banished him from the coffee chamber 
and gave him Quarters like a beast in the hay-house below. I 
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cured the poor man, who was very grateful to me ; for the little 
vigour of his blood, nourished only of rice and water, he was 
not well before the Haj returning. 

Beduins soon came in who had seen our derwish slowly travel- 
ling upon the lower haj road : clear was the weather, the winter’s 
sun made hot mid-days, but the season was too chill tor such a 
weary man to lie abroad by night. Weeks after other Beduins 
arrived from Medina, and we enquired if they had seen aught 
of our derwish ? They hearing how the man was clad, answered 
“ Ay, billah, we saw him lying dead, and the felt was under 
him ; it was by the way-side, by Sawra, (not far down,) almost 
in sight of the kella.” Sorry were his benefactors, that he 
whom they lately dismissed alive lay now a dead carcase in 
the wOderness ; themselves might so mishap another day in the 
great deserts. All voices cried at once, “ He perished for thirst 1 ” 
They supposed he had poured out his water-skin, which must 
hang wearily on bis feeble neck in the hot noons. The sight 
was not new to the nomads, of wretched passengers fallen 
down dying npon the pilgrim way and abandoned ; they often- 
times (Beduins have said it in my hearing) see the hyenas stand 
by glaring and gaping to devour them, as ever the breath 
should be gone out of the warm body. They pass by : — in Beduins 
is no pious thought of unpaid charity to bury strangers. — 
Mohammed Aly told me there is no Haj in which some fail 
not and are left behind to die. They sufer most between the 
Harameyn, “ where, 0 Khalil 1 the mountains stand walled up 
to heaven upon either hand ! ” In the stagnant air there is no 
covert from the torment of the naked sun : as the breathless 
simum blows upon them they fall grovelling and are suffocated, 
There is water by the way, even where the heat is greatest, but 
the cursed Beduins will not suffer the wayfaring man to drink, 
except they may have new and new gifts from the Turkish 
pashas : there is no remedy, nor past this valley of death, is 
yet an end of mortal evils. The camping ground at Mecca 
lies too far from the place, the swarm of poor strangers 
must seek them hired dwelling chambers in the holy city : 
thus many are commonly stived together in a very narrow room. 
The most arriving feeble from great journeys, with ill humours 
iucreased in their bodies, new and horrible disorders must needs 
breed among them : — from the Mecca pilgrimage has gone forth 
many a general pestilence, to the furthest of mankind ! 

Enormous indeed has been the event of Mohammed’s re- 
ligious taction. The old Semitic currencies in religion were 
uttered new under that bastard stamp of the (expedite, factious, 
and liberal) Arabian spirit, and digested to an easy sober rule of 
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hnman life, (a pleasant carnal congrnity looking not above 
men’s possibility). Are not ilohammed’s saws to-day the mother 
belief of a tenth part of mankind ? What had the world been ? 
if the tongue had not wagged, of this fatal Ishmaelite ! Even 
a thin-witted religion that can array an human multitude, is 
a main power in the history of the unjust world. Perilous 
every bond which can unite many of the human millions, for 
living and dying ! Islam and the commonwealth of Jews are as 
great secret conspiracies, friends only of themselves and to all 
without of crude iniquitous heart, unfaithful, implacable. — But 
the pre-Islamic idolatrous religion of the kaaba was cause that 
the soon ripe Mawmetry rotted not soon again. 

The heart of their dispersed religion is always Mecca, from 
whence the Moslems of so many lands every year return 
fanaticised. From how far countries do they assemble to the 
sacred festival ; the pleasant contagion of the Arabs’ religion has 
spread nearly as far as the pestilence : — a battle gained and 
it had overflowed into Europe. The nations of Islam, of a 
barbarous fox-like understanding, and persuaded in their religion, 
that “ knowledge is only of the koran,’’ cannot now come upon 
any way that is good. 

Other days passed, Mohammed Aly saying every evening ‘ on 
the morrow he would accompany me to the monuments.’ These 
were Turkish promises, I had to deal with one who in his heart 
already devoured the Nasrany : in Syria he bad admired that 
curious cupidity of certain Frankish passengers in the purchasing 
of “ antiquities.” ” What wilt thou give me, said he, to see 
the monuments ? and remember, I only am thy protection in 
this wilderness. There be some in the kella, that would kill 
thee except I forbade them : by Almighty God, I tell thee the 
truth.” I said ‘ That he set the price of his services, and I 
would deliver him a bill upon Damascus : * — but distant promises 
will hardly be accepted by any Arab, their world is so faithless 
and they themselves make little reckoning of the most solemn 
engagements. 

Now came Zeyd, a sheykh of the Fejir Beduins, riding upon 
a dromedary from the desert, with his gunbearer seated l)ebind 
him, and the sheykh’s young son riding upon his led mare. 
Zeyd had been to town in Damascus and learned all the craft of 
the Ottoman manners, to creep by bribes into official men’s 
favoum. Two years before when his mare foaled, and it was 
not a filly, (they hardly esteem the male worth camel-milk,) this 
nomad fox bestowed his sterile colt upon the Moorish wolf 
Mohammed Aly ; the kell^jy had ridden down on this now 
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strong yotmg stallion from Syria. Zeyd had seen nothing 
again bat glozing proffers : now this occasion of the Nasriny, 
and they both looked that I should pay the shot between them. 
“ Give Zeyd ten pound, and Zeyd will mount thee, Khalil, upon 
his mare, and convey thee round to all the monuments.” The 
furthest were not two miles from the tower, and the most are 
within a mile’s distance. Zeyd pretended there was I know not 
what to see besides ‘ at Blr el-Ghrannem, where we must have 
taken a rafik of Billi Aarab.’ Only certain it is that they 
reckon all that to the overthrown country of ei-H6jr which lies 
between Mdbrak en-N&ga and Bir el-Ghrannem, which is thirty 
miles nearly ; and by the old trade-road, along, there are ruins of 
villages down even to el-Medina. But the nomads say with one 
voice, there are not anywhere in these parts by'dt or bSbdn, 
that is, chambers in the rock, like to those of el- Heir or Meddin 
S&lih. 

Zeyd had been busy riding round to his tribesmen’s tents 
and had bound them all with the formula, Jirak “ I am thy 
neighbour.” If I refused Zeyd, I might hire none of them. The 
lot had fallen, that we should be companions for a long time to 
come. Zeyd was a swarthy nearly black sfaeykb of the desert, 
of mid stature and middle age, with a hunger-bitten stern 
visage. So dark a colour is not well seen by the Arabs, who in 
these uplands are less darkish-brown than ruddy. They think 
it resembles the ignoble blood of slave races ; and therefore 
even crisp and ringed hair is a deformity in their eyes. We 
may remember in the Canticles, the paramour excuses the 
swarthiness of her beautiful looks, “ I am black but comely, ye 
daughters of Jerusalem, as the booths of the Beduw, as the tent- 
cloths of Solomon ; ” she magnifies the ruddy whiteness of her 
beloved. Dark, the privation of light, is the hue of death, 
{mawt el-osMod} and, by similitude, of calamity and evil ; the 
wicked man’s heart is accounted black (kalh ehaswai). Accord- 
ing to this fantasy of theirs, the Judge of all the earth in the 
last judgment hour will hold an Arabian expedite manner of 
audit, not staying to parley with every soul in the sea of 
generations, for the leprosy of evil desert rising in their visages, 
shall appear manifestly in wicked persons as an horrible black- 
ness. In the gospel speech, the sheep shall be sundered 
from the goats, — wherein is some comparison of colour — and the 
just shall shine forth as the sunlight. The Arabs say of an un- 
spotted human life, kdlb-hu dbidth, white is his heart : we in like 
wise say candid. Zeyd uttered his voice in the deepest tones 
that I have heard of human throat ; such a male light Beduin 
figure some master painter might have portrayed for an 
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Ishmaelite of the desert. Hollow his cheeks, his eyes looked 
ansterely, from the lawless land of famine, where his most 
noarishment was to drink coffee from the morning, and tobacco ; 
and where the ohiefest Beduin virtue is es-subbor, a courageous for- 
bearing and abiding of hunger. “ Aha wellah, (said Zeyd,} el- 
Aarab fdsidin the nomads are dissolute and so are the Dowla ” : 
the blight was in his own heart ; this Beduish philosopher 
looked far out upon all human things with a tolerant incredulity. 
A aheykh among his tribesmen of principal birth, he had yet no 
honourable estimation ; his hospitality was miserable, and that is 
a reproach to the nomad dweUers in the empty desert. His was 
a high and liberal understanding becoming a mejlis man who 
had sat in that perfect school of the parliament of the tribe, 
from his youth, nothing in Zeyd was barbarous and uncivil ; 
his carriage was that haughty grace of the wild creatures. In 
him I have not seen any spark of fanatical ill-humour. He 
could speak with me smilingly of his intolerant countrymen ; 
for himself he could well imagine that sufficient is Ullah to the 
governance of the world, without fond man’s meddling. This 
manly man was not of the adventurous brave, or rather he 
would put nothing rashly in peril. Mesquin was his policy at 
home, which resembled a sordid avarice ; he was wary as a 
Beduin more than very far-sighted. Zeyd’s friendship was 
true in the main, and he was not to be feared as an enemy. 
Zeyd could be generous where it cost him naught, and of his 
sheykhly indolent prudence, he was not hasty to meddle in any 
unprofitable matter. 

Zeyd (that was his desert guile) had brought five mouths 
to the kella : this hospitality was burdensome to his hosts, and 
Mohammed Aly, who thought the jest turned against him, 
came on the morrow to my chamber with a grave counten- 
ance. He asked me ‘ Did I know that all this corn must be 
carried down upon camels’ backs from Damascus ? ’ I said, not 
knowing their crafty drifts, that I bad not called them ; — and he 
aloud, “ Agree together or else do not detain him,Khahl ; thisisa 
sheykh of Aarab, knowest thou not that every Beduin’s heart is 
with his household, and he has no rest in absence, because of the 
cattle which he has left in the open wilderness ? ” I asked, were 
it not best, before other words, that I see the monuments ? 
‘ It was reasonable,’ he said, ‘ and Zeyd should bring me to 
the next bebkn.’— “ And Khalil ! it is an unheard-of thirg, 
any Christian to be seen in these countries,” (almost at the door 
of the holy places). I answered, laying my band upon the rude 
stones of the kella building, “ But these courses witness for me, 
raised by Christian men’s hands.”—” That is well spoken, and we 
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are all here become thy friends j Moslem or Nasriny, Khalil 
is no-w as one of us ; wellah, we would not so suffer another. 
But go now with Zeyd, and aftei-ward we will make an accord 
with him, and if not I may send you out myself to see the 
monuments with some of the kella.” 

We came in half a mile by those ancient wells, now a water- 
ing place of the cotmtry Beduins. They are deep as the well in 
the kella, ten or twelve feet large at the mouth ; the brinks are 
laid square upon a side, as if they had been platforms of the 
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old wheel-work of irrigation. The well-lining of rnde stone 
courses, without mortar, is deeply scored, (who may look upon 
the like without emotion ?) by the soft cords of many nomad 
generations. Now I had sight (v. p. 105) at little distance, of a first 
monument, and another hewn abore, like the head of some 
vast frontispiece, where yet is but a blind door, little entering 
into the rock, without chamber. This ambitious sculpture, 
seventy feet wide, is called Kasr el-Bint, “ the maiden’s bower.” 
It is not, as they pretend, inaccessible ; for ascending some ancient 
steps, entailed in the farther end of the cliff, my unshod com- 
panions have climbed over all the rocky brow. I saw that tall 
nightmare frontispiece below, of a crystalline symmetry and 
solemnity, and battled with the strange half-pinnacles of the 
Petra monuments ; also this rock is the same yellow-grey soft 
sandstone with gritty veins and small quartz pebbles. Kasr, in 
the plural kassur, has commonly the sense in Arabia of ‘ stable 
habitation,* whether clay or stone, and opposite to beyt shaar, 
the hair-cloth booth, or removable house, of the nomads. Thus, 
even the cottages of clay, seen about outlying seed-grounds in 
the wilderness, and not continually inhabited, are named kassur. 
At Hdyil ander-Bidft the prince's residence is named el-Kasr, as 
it were “ the castle.” Kasr is also in some desert villages, a cluster 
of houses, enclosed in one court wall ; thus they say of the 
village Semira “ she is three kassur.” Any strong building for 
defence and security, (such holds are very common in Arabia,) 
is called gella, for kella. Borj {-n-iipy), tower of defence, manifestly 
a foreign word, I have not heard in Nejd Arabia. 

Backward from the BorJ rock, we arrived under a principal 
monument {v. p. 104) ; in the face I saw a table and inscription, 
and a bird ! which are proper to the Hejr frontispiece ; the width of 
sculptured architecture with cornices and columns is twenty-two 
feet. — I mused what might be the sleeping riddle of those strange 
crawling letters which I had come so far to seek ! The whole is 
wrought in the rock ; a bay has been quarried in the soft cliff, and 
in the midst is sculptured the temple-like monument. The as- 
pect is Corinthian, the stepped pinnacles (& v. fig. p. 107) — 
an Asiatic ornament, but here so strange to European eyes — I 
have seen used in their clay house-building at Hiyil (t). the 

fig.). Flat side-pilasters are 
as the limbs of this body of 
architecture ; the chapiters 
of a sii^ular severe design, 
hollowed and square at once, 
are as all those before seen at 
Petra. In the midst of this counterfeited temple-faoe, is sculptured 
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a stately porch, with the ornaments of architecture. Entering, I 
found but a rough-hewn caremous chamber, not high, not re- 
sponding to the dignity of the frontispiece : ^we are in a sepulchre). 
I saw in this dim room certain long mural niches or loculi ; all the 
floor lies full of driven sand. I thought then, with the help 
of a telescope, I might transcribe the epigraph, faintly appearing 
in the sun ; but the plague of flies at every moment filled my 
eyes : such clouds of them, said the Arabs, were beoanse no rain 
had fallen here in the last years. 

Sultry was that mid-day winter sun, glancing from the 
sand, and stagnant the air, under the sun-beaten monuments ; 
those loathsome insects were swarming in the odour of the 
ancient sepulchres. Zeyd would no further, he said the sun was 
too hot, he was already weary. We returned through the Borj 
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rocks ; and in that passage I saw a few more monuments (p. 
and plate), which are also remarkable among the frontispieces 
at el-Hejr : and lying nigh the caravan camp and the kella they 
are those first visited by any curious hajjies. Under the porch 
of one of them and over the doorway are sculptured as sup- 
porters, some four-footed beast ; the like are seen in none other. 
The side pedestal ornaments upon another are like griffons j 
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these also are singular. The tablet is here, and in some other, 
adorned with a fretwork flower (perhaps pomegranate) of six 
petals. Over a third doorway the effigy of a bird is slenderly 
sculptured upon the tablet, in low relief, the head yet remaining. 
Every other sculptured bird of these monuments we see wrought 
in high natural relief, standing upon a pedestal, sculptured upon 
the frontispiece wall, which springs from the ridge of the pedi 
ment : but among them all, not a head remains ; whether it be 
they were wasted by idle stone-casts of the generations of herds- 
men, or the long course of the weather. Having now entered 
many, I perceived that all the monument chambers were sepul- 
chral (see the plate). The mural loculi in the low hewn walls of 
these rudely four-square rooms, are made as shallow shelves, in 
length, as they might have been measured to the human body, 
from the child to the grown person ; yet their shallowness is 
such, that they could not serve, I suppose, to the receipt of the 
dead. In the rock floors are seen grave-pits, sunken side by 
side, full of men’s bones, and bones are strewed upon the sanded 
floors. A loathsome mummy odour, in certain monuments, 
is heavy in the nostrils ; we thought out cloaks smelled 
villanously when we bad stayed within but few minutes. In 
another of these monuments, Beyt es-Sheykh, I saw the sand 
floor full of rotten clouts, shivering in every wind, and taking 
them up, I found them to be those dry bones’ grave.-clothefl ! 

“ Khalil,” said Mohammed Aly, “ I counsel thee to give Zeyd 
three hundred piastres.” I consented, but the sheykh had no 
mind to be satisfied with less than a thousand. If I had yielded 
then to their fantastic cupidity, the rumour would have raised 
the country and made my future travels most dangerous. But 
Zeyd departing, I put a little earnest gold into his hand, that 
he might not return home scorned ; and he promised to come 
for me at the time of the returning Haj, to carry me to dwell 
with him among the Beduw : Zeyd hoped that my vaccinating 
skill might be profitable to himself. The aga had another 
thought, he coveted my gun, which was an English cavalry 
carbine : a high value is set in these unquiet countries on all 
good weapons. " And so you give me this, Khalil, I will send 
you every day with some of the kella till you have seen all you 
would of the monuments ; and I will send you, to see more of 
these things, to el-Ally : and, further, would you to Ibn Bashid, 
I will procure even to send you thither.” 

I went out next with some of the kella to the Kasr el-Bint 
(v. p. 109). The b6b4n ‘ row of doors,’ are ranges of frontis- 
pieces upon both sides round of this loi^ crag ; the bird is seen 
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upon not a few of them and the epitaph. These are some of 
the most stately architectural caverns at el-Hejr, the floors are 
full of men’s bones ; but not all of them. Showing me a tall 
monument, “ This (said my companions) is the beyt of the father 
of the bint, and look, Khalil ! here is another, the beyt of the 
sheykh’s bondman, where they all perished together.” In this 
last I saw the most strewed bones : they bade me admire 
in them the giant stature of K6m Thamud. I saw them 
to be ordinary ; but they see in matter of religion less as men 
with wakii^ eyes than dreaming. Bare rock floors are found 
in some chambers ; the loculi are not found in all. Neat the 
old hewn stair, in the end of the crag, is a double irregular 
chamber, and this only might seem not sepulchral ; yet upon 
the party wall is a rude sepulchral inscription (Appendix no. 17). 

We crossed then to visit the middle rocks (I distinguish them 
in such manner for clearness), where are many more frontispieces 
and their caverns, but less stately (here are no sculptured 
eagles, the stone also is softer, the cliff is lower), hewn in all 

the face of the crag about. 1 
found here an epitaph tablet 
above a door, banked up with 
blown sand, so that a man might 
reach to it with his hands. 
Amongst them is seen an incon- 
siderable monument abandoned 
in the beginning, where only the 
head of the niche and the upper 
parts are wrought out (see the 
fig.). From thence we came to 
that lofty frontispiece within view 
from the kella, Beyt es-Sdny, ‘ the 
smith’s house.’ They showed me 
‘ the smith’s blood,’ which is but 
a stain of iron-rust, high upon 
the battlements. ‘ This sany, say 
the nomads, dishonoured the bint or maiden daughter of the 
sheykh of The Cities. Seeing her grow great with child, the 
sheykh, her father, was moved to take cruel vengeance ; then the 
valiant smith sallied with his spear to meet them, and in the 
floor of the sheykh’s bondman (that we have seen full of human 
bones), they all fell down slain.’ The porch is simple, and that 
is marred, as it were with nail-holes, those which flaj Nejm 
had mentioned ; the like we may see about the doorways of some 
few other monuments (o. fig. p. 112). [Mr. Jam^ Fergusson 
tells me that such holes might be made for pins by which 
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wooden cornices have been fastened in a few frontispieces, where 
the stone was faulty.] 




We visited then the western rooks, Z’ssllr or Eassur B'theyny 
(®. p. Ill) ; — this ia a name as well of all the H6jr monuments, 
“ save only the Beyt w-S4ny.” There are many more fronti- 
spieces in the irregular oliS face and bays of this crag, of the 
same factitious hewn architecture, not a few with eagles, some 
are without epitaphs ; in some are seen epitaph tablets yet 
unwritten. Certain frontispieces are seen here nearly wasted 
away and effaced by the weather. 

'ibe cri^s foil of these monuments are " the Cities of 
SSlih.” We were now five hours abroad : my companions, 
armed with their long matchlocks, hardly suffered me to linger 
in any place a breathing-while, saying “ It is more than thou 
can^ think a perilous neighbourhood ; from any of these 
rocks and chambers there might start upon us hostile Beduius.’’ 
The life of the Arabians is fuU of suspicion ; they turned their 
beads with continual apprehension, gazing everywhere about 
them : also Haj Nejm having once shed blood of the W^lad Aly, 
was ever in dread to be overtaken without his kella. In this 
plain-bottom where we passed, between cli& and monuments, 
are seen beds of strewed potsherds and broken glass. (See 
the Map.) We took np also certain small copper pieces 
called by the Beduins himmarU (perhaps Himyaridt) of rusted 
ancient money. Silver pieces and gold are orily seldom found 
by the Aarab in ground where the camels have wallowed. 
A villager of el-AlIy thirty years before found in a stone 
pot, nearly a bushel of old silver coinage. Also two W. Aly 
tribesmen, one of whom I knew, had found another such treasure 
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in late years. Of the himmant, some not folly corroded show a 
stamped Athenian owl, grossly imitated from the Greek moneys ; 
they are Himyaric. Potsherds and broken glass, nearly in- 
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destructible matter, are found upon all the ancient sites in 
Arabia: none here now-a-days use these brittle wares, but only 
wood and copper-tinned vessels. Arabia was then more civil 
with great trading roads of the ancient world ! Arabia of our 
days has the aspect of a decayed country. All nations trafficked 
for gold and the sacred incense, to Arabia the Happy : to-day 
the round world has no need of the daughter of Arabia ; she is 
forsaken and desolate. 

Little remains of the old civil generations of el-H4jr, the 
caravan city ; her clay-built streets are again the blown dust in the 
wilderness. Their story is written for us only in the crabbed 
Bcrawlmgs upon many a wild cr^ 0 ! this sinister neighbourhood; 
and in the engraved titles of their funeral monuments, now 
solitary rocks, which the fearful passenger admires, in these 
desolate mountains. The plots of potsherds may mark old in- 
habit^ sites, perhaps a cluster of villages : it is an ordinary 
mannftT of Semitic settlements in the Oasis countries that they 
are founded upon veins of ground-water. A suk perhaps and 
these suburbs was Hejra emporium, with palm groves walled 
about. 

By the way, returning to the kella, is a low crag full of 
obscure caverns, and without ornament. In this passage I had 
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viewed nearly all the birds which are proper fco the frontispieces 
of Medain Salih. The Arabs say, it is some kind of sea-fowl. 
The Syrian pilgrims liken them to the falcon ; they are of 
massy work as in gross grained sand-rock, in which nothing can 
be finely sculptured. The pediments bear commonly some 
globular and channeled side ornaments, which are solid, and 
they are sculptured in the rock. 

In other days, I visited the monuments at leisure, and 
arrived at the last outstanding. The most sumptuous is that, 
they call Beyl Akhreyrndt. Between the mural cornices there 
is sculptured an upper rank of four bastard pilasters. There 
is no bird but only the pedestal ; instead of the channeled 
urns, there are here pediment side-ornaments of beasts, p^haps 
hounds or griSons. The bay of the monument (wherein are 
seen certain shallow loculi, like those found in the walls of the 
sepulchral chambers) is not hewn down fully to the ground ; 
so that the heels of the great side pilasters are left growing to 
the foot of the rock, for the better lasting_ and defence of this 
weak sculptured sandstone. The spurious imitatmg art is seen 
thus in strange alliance with the chaotic eternity of nature. 
About the doorway are certain mouldings, barbarously added 
to the architecture. This goodly work appeared to me not 
perfectly dressed to the architectural symmetry ; there are 
few frontispieces, which are laboured with the tool to a perfect 
smoothfaeedness. The antique craft-masters (not unlikely hired 
from Petra,) were of a people of clay builders ; their work in 
these temple-tombs was imitation : (we saw the like in the 
South Arabian trade-money, p. IIS). They were Semites, expe- 
ditious more than curious, and naturally imperfect workmen. — 
The interpretation of the inscriptions has confirmed these con- 
jectures. 

We were come last to the Mah&l el-Mejhs or senate house, here 
the face of a single crag is hewn to a vast monument more than 
forty feet wide, of a solemn agreeable simplicity. The great ade 
pilastera are in pairs, which is not seen in any other ; notwith- 
standing this magnificence, the massy frontispiece had remained 
unperfected. Who was the author of this beginning who hes 
nearly alone in his huge sepulchral vanity ? for all the chamber 
within is but a little rude cell with one or two grave-places. 
And doubtless this was his name engrossed in the vast title 
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plate, a single line of such magnitude as there is none other, 
with deeply ei^raved cursive characters [now read by the learned 
interpreters, For Hail son of Douna (and) his descendants : 
Appendix no. 22.] The titles could not be read in Moham- 



med's time, or the prophet without prophecy had not uttered his 
folly of these eavems, or could not have escaped derision. The 
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onfinished portal Tith eagle and side omameuts, is left as it was 
struck out in the block. The great pilasters are not chiselled 
fully down to the ground ; the wild reef yet remains before the 
monument, channeled into blocks nearly ready to be removed, — 
in which is seen the manner to quarry of those ancient stone- 
cutters. Showing me the blocks my rude companions said, 
“ These were benches of the town councillors.” 

The covercles of the sepulchres and the doors of the “ deso- 
late mansions,” have surely been wooden in this country, (where 
also is no stone for Sags) and it is likely they were of acacia or 
tamarisk timber ; which doubtless have been long since consumed 
at the cheerful watch-fires of the nomads : moreover there should 
hinder them no religion of the dead in- idolatry. Notwith- 
standing the imitating (Boman) magnificence of these mer- 
chants to the Sabeans, there is not a marble plate in all their 
monuments, not any strewn marble fragment is seen upon the 
Hejr plain. It sufficed them to “ write with an iron pen for 
ever ” upon the soft sand-rock of these Arabian mountains. 
A mortise is seen in the jambs of all doorways, as it might be 
to receive the bolt of a wooden lock (see pi. between pp. 108 — 9). 
The frontapieees are often over-scored with the idle wasms of 
the ancient tribesmen. I mused to see how often they resemble 
the infantile Himyaric letters. 




CHAPTER V. 


MHdAiN SALIH AND EL-ALLT. 

Tht Diwin. The Haj post. Beduitu visit the ktUa. Cost of vietuattiTig end 
monning a hello. Syrion Kurds oTtd Moorish lower guards. The desert tribes 
lAoui el-E(jr. Komad tcasms. The day t>i the kella. Three manners of utterance 
»n the Arabic spueh. Their fable talk. The “Jews of Kheybar.” Beny Jr«{6. 
Bunting the wild goat in the mountains. Antigue perpendicular inscriptions. 
Bread baked under Ihe ashes. Night the mountain : we hear the ghtfil. The 
porcupine : the colccynth gourd. The ostrich, Fitted rocks. Vulcanio neigh- 
bourhood. Bude rock-inscriptions. Antique quarries. Hejra clay-built. The 
Cross mark. Ancient villages between el-HSjr and Medina. Colonists at el-Hijr. 
Christmas at Meddin. Sdnies of Teyma. The way down to el-AUy. The Khteyby 
ruins. El-Ally. The Sheykh DAbir. Sacramental gestures. The town founded 
by Barbary Derwishes. Voice of the muetlhin. Ddhir questions the stranger. 
The people and their town. Arabic wooden lock. Beduins mislike Ihe town lift. 
The English Queen is the chief Ruler in Islam. El-Ally a civil HejOz town. Ibn 
Sand came against el-AUy. The Kddy. Sickly elimaU. They go armed in (heir 
streets. Befiz riots, battles joined quarter-staves. Bistory of the place. 

Aim falling. Dales. The women. Fables of Christians and Jews. 

Having viewed all the aichiteotural chambers in those tew 
crags of the plain ; my companions led me to see the Ditodn, 
which only of all the H6jr monuments is in the mount Ethlib, 
in a passage beyond a white sand-drift in face of the kella. 
Only this Liwan or Diwan, ‘ hall or council chamber,’ of all the 
hewn monuments at el-H6jr, {besides some few and obscure 
caverns,) is plainly not sepulchral. The Diwan alone is lofty 
and large, well hewTi within, with comice and pilasters, and 
dressed to the square and plummet, yet a little obliquely. The 
Diwdn alone is an open chamber : the front is of excellent sim- 
plicity, a pair of pilasters to the width of the hewn chamber, open 
as the nomad tent. The architrave is faDen with the forepart of 
the hat ceiling. The hall, which is in ten paces large and deep 
eleven, and high as half the depth ; looks northward. In the 
passage, which is hfty paces long, the sun never shines, a wind 
breathes there continually, even in summer : this was a cool site 
to be chosen in a sultry countrj-. Deep sand lies drifted in the 
Diw&n door : the Aarab digging under the walls for “ gun-salt,” 
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(tbe cavern is a noon shelter of the nomad flocks,) find no hones, 
neither is there any appearance of burials. Tbe site resembles 
the beginning of the Sik at Wady Musa, in ■which is the 
Khazna Pbardun ; in both I have seen, but here much more 
{pp. 120 and 122), the same strange forms of little plinths and 
tablets. The plinths are single, or tvo or three unevenly 
standing together, or there is a single plinth branching above 
into t-wo heads (No. 4) ; a few have the sculptured emblems 
about them of the great funeral monuments : we cannot doubt 
that their significance is religious. There is a Nabatean legend 
lightly entaUed in the rock above one of them (No. 5). [It 
is now interpreted This is the mesgeda (beth-el or kneeling 
stone) made to Aera, great god. This shows them to have been 
idol-stones.3 — (Insei. No. 1.) 

We see scored upon the walls, within, a few names of old 
Mohammedan passengers, some line or two of Nabatean in- 
scriptions, and the bepnning of a word or name of happy 
augury ETTT- ; these Greek letters only I have found at Med^n 
Sahh. Also there are chalked up certain uncouth outlines in 
shepherd’s ruddle, ghrerra, (such as they use to mark flocks 
in Syria,) which are ascribed to the B. Helil. Upon the two 
cliffe of the passage are many Nabatean inscriptions. Higher 
this strait rises among the shelves of the mountain, which 
is full of like clefts, — it is the nature of this sandstone. From 
thence is a little hewn conduit led down in the rocky side (so 
in the Sik), as it were for rain-water, ending in a small cistern- 
chamber above tbe Diwan ; it might be a provision for the 
public hall or temple. Hereabout are four or five obscure hewn 
caverns in the soft rock. Two of the Fehjifc accompanied me 
armed, with Mohammed and Abd el-Kfider from the kella ; 
whilst we were busy, the kella lads were missing, they, having 
seen strange riders in the plain, had run to put themselves in 
safety. Only the Fehjies remained ■with me ; when I said to 
them, Will you dso run away 9 the elder poor man answered 
with great heart, “ I am an Aniary and this is an Antary (of 
the children of Antar), we will not forsabe thee ! ” (The hero 
Antar was of these countries, he lived little before Mohammed.) 
No Beduins were likely to molest the poor and despised Febjies. 

Fourteen days after the Haj passing, came el-nejjdb, the haj 
dromedary post, from Medina ; he carried but a small budget 
with him of all the hajjies’ letters, for Damascus. Postmaster 
of the wilderness was a W. Aly sheykh, afterward of my ac- 
quaintance ; he hired this Sherarit tribesman to be his post- 
rider to Syria. The man counted eleven or twelve night 
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stations in his journey thither, which are but waterings and 
desolate sites in the desert : d-Jinny, Jeraida, Ghrurrub, 
Ageyly, W. el-Howga, Moghreyra, Howsa, Bayir. A signal 
gun is fired at Damascus when the haj post is come in. The 
day following the light mail bag is sealed again for the Hara- 
meyn. For a piece of money the poor man also carried my 
letters with him to Syria. 

Many were the days to pass within the kella : almost every 
third day came Beduins, and those of the garrison entertained 
them with arms in their hands ; in other daj^ there were 
alarms of ghrazzus seen or of strange footsteps found in the 
plain, and the iron door was shut. Not many Beduw are 
admitted at once into the tower, and then the iron door is barred 
upon their companions without. Besides Fejit there came to us 
Moahib, nomads of the neighbouring Harra, and even Beduins 
of BOH ; ah sought coffee, a night’s lodging and their supper 
in the kella. The Billi country is the rugged breadth of the 
TeliAma, beyond the Harra. They pronounced glm as the 
Egyptians. Three men of Billi arriving late in an evening 
drajik ardently a first draught from the coffee-room buckets 
of night-chilled water, and “ Ullah be praised 1 sighed they, as 
they were satisfied, wellah we be come over the Harra and 
have not drunken these two days ! ” They arrived now driving a 
few sheep in discharge of a hhuu'a, or debt for “ brotherhood,” to 
the Fukara, for safe conduct of late, which was but to come in to 
traffic in the Haj market. Said Mohammed Aly, “ Mark well the 
hostile and necessitous life of the Beduw ! is it to such wild 
wretches thou wilt another day trust thy life ? See in what 
manner they hope to live, — by devouring one another ! It is 
not hard for them to march without drinking, and they eat, 
by the way, only, if they may find anght. The Beduins are 
s^yalin (of demon-kind ; ) what will thy life be amongst them, 
which, wellah, we ourselves of the city could not endure ! ” 

How might this largess of the kella hospitality be continu- 
ally maintained ? ‘‘ It is all at our own and not at the govern- 
ment cost,” quoth the aga. The Aarab suppose there is certain 
money given out of the Haj chest to the purpose ; but it seems 
to be only of wages spar^ between the aga and the tower- 
warden, who are of a counsel together to hire but half the 
paid strength of the garrison. To the victualling of a haj- 
road kella there was formerly counted 18 camel loads (three 
tons neatly) of Syrian wheat, with 80 cwt. of caravan biscuit 
{ozmdi), and 30 of horghrol, which is bruised, parboiled 
wheaten grain, and sun-dried (the household diet of S 3 rtia) 
with 40 lbs. of samn. But the old allowances had been now 
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redueedj by the reformed administration, to the year’s rations 
(in wheat only) of ten men {nefer), and to each a salary 
of 1000 piastres, or £8 sterling ; but the warden received for 
two nefers : thus the cost of a kella to the Syrian govern- 
ment may be £220 English money by the year. There is no 
tower- warden on the road who has not learned Turkish arts; 
and with less pay they have found means to thrive with 
thankful mind. The warden, who is paymaster for ten, hires 
but five hands, nor these all at the full money. The Pasha 
win never call for the muster of his ten merry men ; they 
each help other to win and swallow the public good be- 
tween them : all is well enough if only the kella be not lost, 
and that the caravan find water there. — How may a kella, 
nearly unfurnished of defence, be maintained in the land of 
Ishmael ? How but by making the Beduw their allies, in the 
sacrament of the bread and salt : and if thus one man’s wages 
be spent in twelve months, for coffee and corn and samn, 
the warden shall yet fare well enough ; — the two mules’ rations 
of barley were also embezzled. But I have heard the old man 
Nejm complain, that all the fat was licked from his beard by 
Mohammed Aly. 

Betwixt Wady Zerka in the north and Hedieh midway from 
Medain upon the derb to Medina, are eleven or twelve in- 
habited keilas, manned (in the register) by one hundred and 
twenty nefers, said Mohammed Aly ; this were ten for a kella, 
but afterward he allowed that only seventy kept them. Thus 
they are six-men garrisons, but some are less ; that which is 
paid out for the other fifty in the roll, (it may be some £1300,) 
IB swallowed by the confederate officiality. In former times 
five hundred nefers were keepers of these twelve towers, oi 
forty to a kella ; afterward the garrisons were twenty-five men 
to a kella, aU Damascenes of the Med&n. But the Syrians 
bred in happier country were of too soft a spirit, they shut 
their iron doors, as soon as the Haj was gone by, ten months, till 
they saw the new returning pilgrimage : with easy wages and 
well provided, they were content to suffer from year to year this 
ship-bound life in the desert. The towers below Maan were 
manned by Kurds, sturdy northern men of an outlandish speech 
and heavy-handed humour : but a strange nation could have 
no long footing in Arabia. After the Emir Abd el-Kader’s 
seating himself at Damascus and the gathering to him there of 
the Moorish emigration, Moghrireba began to be enrolled for 
the haj road. And thenceforth being twenty or twenty-five 
men in a tower, the iron, doors stood all daylights open. The 
valorous Moorish Arabs are well accepted by the Arabians, who 
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repute them an *' old Hejaz folk, and nephews of the Beny 
Helal.” The adventurous Moors in garrison even made raids on 
unfriendly Beduw, and returned to their kellas with booty of 
small cattle and camels. 

These are the principal tribes of Beduin neighbours : Bdli 
(singular Belutcy) over the Harra ; next to them at the north 
Howeytit (sing. Howeyty) : south of them Jeheyna, an ancient 
tribe (in the gentile vulg. plur. Jehtn), nomads and villagers, 
their country js from Y4nba to the derb el-haj. Some fendies 
(divisions) of them are el-Kleyhdt (upon the road between 
Sawra and Sujwa), Area, G’dah, Merowin, Zuhbidn, Grun and 
about Y4nba, Beny Ibrahim,, Sieyda, Serdserra. Above Medina 
on the derb el-haj were the Saadin (sing. Saaddnny) of Harb ; 
westward is Bi$hr and some fendies of Heteym towards Kheybar. 
The successions of nomad tribes which have possessed el-H6jr 
since the Beny Heidi, or fabled ancient heroic Aarab of Nejd, 
were they say the Sherardt, (also reckoned to the B. Heidi) — 
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these then occupied the Harra, •where the dtihhUs, or club- 
stick, their cattle mark, remains scored upon the vulcanic rocks 
— after them are named the Beny Said, then the Duffk, sheylch 
Ibn Sweyd (now in the borders of Mesopotamia), whom the 
Beny Sdkhr expelled ; the Fukara and Moahib (now a very small 
tribe) drove out the B. Sohkr from the Jau. The Moahtb 
reckon their generations in this country, thirteep : a sheykh of 
theirs told me upon his fingers his twelve home-born ancestors ; 
this is nearly four centuries. Where any nomad tribe has dwelt, 
they leave the wild rocks full of their idle wasms ; these are the 
Beduins’ only records and they remain for centuries of years. 

In such sort we passed a day in the kella ; as the morrow 
lightened every one in his narrow chamber chanted the first 
prayers with a well-sounding solemnity. A mule was yoked to the 
creakii^ duldb or well-machine and a nefer drives -with loud 
carter’s shouting from the gallery above. The embers of the 
yester-evening fire are blown to a flame in the coffee-chamber 
hearth, where the warden with his great galliiln (tobacco-pipe), 
and the aga with his redontable visage and his snuff-box, take 
their old seats. Coffee is now roasted, brayed, and boiled for the 
morrow’s bitter cup, as the custom is to-day of all Arabs ; — and 
yet this tower might be of older building than the first coffee- 
drinking in Asia ! About ten, each one withdra-wing to him- 
self, they breakfasted. The raising of the water is all the care 
of the keila : a mule wrought four hours and was unyoked ; the 
second -wrought four afternoon houra. At mid-afternoon our 
household provision of water is taken and stored in well-buckets 
in the several dweUing cell-chambers. The gate Arabs’ house- 
wives come in then to fill their water-skins, and after prayers 
those of the kella sit anew to make coffee. At sunset they 
supped, every man in his own chamber, after they had solemnly 
recited the evening prayer : when they rise from their simple 
gram or rice messes, they go to drink the evening coffee 
together. Every man took his own place t^ain, upon the stone 
floor, about the coffee hearth ; and the long Arab evening is 
spent over their coffee pots and tobacco. 

Mohammed Aly could not sit long silent, and when he had 
opened his mouth, we heard his tales tor hours, all of good 
matter and eloquent, and (as unlettered men tell,) of the 
marrow of human experience; then it was, since all is not 
•wisdom in many words, that we could discover his mind. The 
other bold Moghrebies answered him with a sober mirth, ad- 
npmg their argute and world-wise aga, sooner than loviM 
him s the gate Arabs sat on silent and smiling. I have won- 
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dered how often the talk of these Moorish men in the East, 
touched Europe ! The Engleys were friends, said they, of the 
Moslemin. France rides but roughly in their necks in Barbary : 
they thought it pearls to hear how that mighty state, which 
had hardly mastered !Moghreby Algeria in fourteen years, had 
been vanquished in as many days by a nation of this new name, 
Borusia : Mohammed Aly swore loud by UUah that the ransom 
of Fransa heaped together, might fill the four walls of this 
kella 1 The ingenious Pranks are even here their merchants 
(more than they were aware) ; Manchester clothes them in 
part ; even the oriental coEfee cups, the coffee pan and their 
red caps were made for these markets in Europe. Haj Nejm, 
sometimes turning to me with his old man's ingenuous smiles, 
could say over a few words of the neighbour Frankish coast, 
and current in Barbary, sordi, muchacho, nino, opua; “such 
(he added) ate the words of them.” He bad seen our sea- 
faring nations in the ports of his country ; Flamingies (Flemish 
or Dutch) Americflnies and the Talian. — “ The Talianis were 
slaves (this he thought, because of their Neapolitan and sea- 
men’s brown visages !) of the Engleys.” 

The aga unlettered but erudite in the mother tongue distin- 
guished to US three kinds of the Arabic utterance : d-aly, the 
lofty style as when a man should discourse with great personages ; 
el-wast, the mean speech, namely for the daily business of 
human lives ; and that all broken, limping and thread-bare, ed- 
dun, the lowly, — “ and weDah as this speaking of Khahl.” Never- 
theless that easy speech, which is born in the mouth of the 
Beduins, is far above all the school-taught language of the town. 
The rest of our company were silent Arabs, and when the aga’s 
talk was run out, he looked stourly about him, who should speak 
next. Haj Hasan’s wit was most in his strong hands, be had 
little to say ; in the old man Nejm was an ingenuous modesty, 
he could not speak without first spreading his lean palms to the 
fire, and casting down the eyes when any looked upon him. 
These men sat solemnly, with their great galliuns and “ drank ” 
tobacco. “ TJllah ! I am a friend, would cry Mohammed Aly, of 
heart-easing mirth in every company.” When he spoke all 
feared his direful voice. ” What ! has none of you any word ? 
Then Khalil shall tell us a tale. Say anything, Khalil, only tell 
us of your country, and whatso thou sayest it will be new and 
very pleasant to us all. Arabs ! listen ; now IChalil begins. 
This is a tale you are to imagine of the land of Khalil and 
of the Engleys that are a great people, ay wellah, and only 
little after the Dowlat of the Sult&n.” But I answered “ There 
is little voice in my chest, tliere is no tale ready upon my 
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tongue, which is not curtent this year, you have said it your- 
selves : ” and I thought this silence salutary, among so hot 
heads of Moghrebies, until the Haj should be again at the door. 
Then would he cry “ What do you Aarab to sit like the dumb ? 
let us hear now some merry tale among you ; tell on only for 
good fellowship.” Mohammed Aly’s soldiering life had been 
much in the nomad borders of Syria ; well knew he their speech 
and affected it here amongst them, and yet he told ms that 
when the Beduins were in the mid-sea-deep of their braying 
rimes, he could not many times follow them. There are turns 
and terms of the herdsmen poets of the desert which are 
dark or unknown in any form to the townling Syrians. The 
truant smOing Beduins have answered again, that they could 
no tales, unless it were of their small cattle and camels, or 
to tell of ghrazzus. Their bare life is in the wastes : the wonderful 
citizen world is almost out of their hearing. A coffee chamber 
pastime was yet to tell upon their fingers the caravan journeys 
and find at what station the hajjaj should arrive this day. From 
hence to Medina the distance is perhaps one hundred and thirty 
miles ; they count it three journeys for thelul riders. 

Mohammed Aly’s tales were often fables, when he touched 
common things out of his knowledge. He had been upon 
an English ship-board, in the time of the fanatical troubles in 
Syria, (the fleets of Eiu-ope lying then at Beyrut ;) and now he 
told us, ‘ her guns were three hundred, and the length of every 
gun nine yards, and so great that hardly three men’s arms could 
fathom them, one of her decks was a market, where he saw all 
kinds of victuals sold ; her sea-soldiers were 26,000.’ These 
things he affirmed with oaths, — such are the Arabs’ tales. I 
had sat in amazement to hear of a strange country in Arabia, 
southward of Mecca, a civil land of towns and villages only 
in the last age converted to Islam, the province they named 
BSled Jawiva. When of this I questioned Mohammed Aly, a 
dim spirit but rolled in the busy world and free from the first 
rust of superstition, he answered, “ Ay ! Khalil ! and I have seen 
them in the pilgrimage at Mecca, they inhabit a country in 
el-Y6men, the men have no beards on their faces.” Later I 
understood that this was spoken of the Javanese, whom they 
supposed to be a people of the Arabian Peninsula. Attain 
the Harb are dreaded (their name is War) by the Syrian 
pilgrims ; because the robber wretches and cutters of the cara- 
vans betwixt the Harameyn, are counted to this nomad nation. 
“ The Harb are terrible, it may be known by their customs, said 
Mohammed Aly, more than any other. The male is not cir- 
enmcised in childhood, but when he is of age to take a wife ; 
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rtien his friends send for surgery and the young man is pilled 
from the pubis : the maiden also looking on, and if her lad 
shrink or cast a sigh, weilah she wOl disdain him for an 
husband.” I have asked them, when I afterwards came to the 
Harb, ” Is it so among you ? ” " Lord ! they answered, that so 
strange things should be reported of us poor people ! but 
Khalil, these things are told of d-Kahtdn," — that is of a 
further nation and always far off. 

A common argument of the Syrian Haj fables are the YdhM 
(Jews of) Kkeybar ; an ancient name indeed and fearful in the 
ears of the more credulous pilgrims. Kheybar, now a poor vil- 
lage, (which later, with infinite pains, I have visited,) is a place 
renowned in the Moslem chronicles, as having been first con- 
quered in the beginning of the religious faction of Mohammed. 
Kheybar is fabulously imagined to be yet a strong city, (which 
was manifestly never more than a village and her suburbs), in 
the further side of the desert ; and whose inhabitants are a 
terrible kindred, Moslems indeed outwardly, but in secret cruel 
Jews, that will suffer no stranger to enter amor^ them. In 
the midst of the town, as they tell, is a wonderful fortress, so 
high, that even the summer sun cannot cast her beams to the 
ground. And that cursed people’s trade is fabled to be all in 
land-loping and to be cutters of the Haj. Also in their running 
they may pass any horse : so swift they are, because the whirl- 
bone of the knee is excised in their cbOdhood ; by nature they 
have no calf under their shanks. There are told abo many 
enterprises of theirs, as this : — ‘ Three Yahud Kheybar being 
taken in the manner, the Haj Pasha commanded to bury them in 
the sand to the ears ; it was done, and the Haj passed from them. 
There came a leopard in the night-time, which smelled to the 
two former, and finding them dead, she left them, but the 
third still breathing, she busily wrought with her paws, to 
have di^ed him up ; the man then returning to himself and 
seeing the grisly brute stand over, beared himself for dread, and 
the beast fled affrighted. This Yshfidy sprang out and ran 
fast alter the Haj, now a journey gone before him ; yet 
reaching their camp the next night, he climbed by the stays 
and from above entered the Pasha’s pavilion. The great officer 
lay sleeping with his bead upon the treasury chest ; for all this, 
the thief stole the government silver, as much as he might carry. 
In the next night station the thief, returning to attempt the like, 
was taken by the watch, and bound till the morning. Then being 
led out to die, the Pasha commanded his soldiery to stand in 
compMB about him. The Yahudy answered, ” Sir, am I not he 
whom ye buried ? and who robbed the chest but I this other night? 

5 
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I fear thee not yet.” — “ And how, cursed man, dost thou not feat 
me who have power to kill thee ? ” — “ There is no man can make 
me afraid ; ” — and with a cast of his legs, the thief sprang quite 
over the circle of men’s shoulders and ran from them faster 
than any trooper’s pursuing.’ 

Wonders are told also in Arabia of the Beny Kelb, a tribe of 
human hounds. Kelb, “ a do^,” now an injury was formefly an 
honourable name in the Semitic tribes. They say “ The Kelb 
housewives and daughters are like fair women, but the male kind, 
a span in stature and without speech, are white hounds. When 
they have sight of any guest approaching, the hospitable men- 
dogs spring forth to meet him, and holding the lap of his mantle 
between their teeth, they towse him gently to their nomad 
booths.” Some wiU have it “ they dwell not in land of Arabia 
bnt inhabit a country beyond the flood ; they devour their old 
folk so soon as their beards be hoary.” As this was told some 
day in our coffee talk at Meddin Salih, Doolan shouted, of a 
sudden, that in another of his distant expeditions he had met 
with the Beny Kelb — “ Ay biUah | and they came riding upon 
theiais.” Then reminded that the B. Kelb dwelt over seas, 
and that the men were in hkeness of hounds, he exclaimed! 
“ Well, and this may be true, God wot ; wellah ! I thought I 
saw them, but, life of this coffee ! I might be mistaken.” Doolan 
told me another day that the people of Kheybar were six 
hundred thousand men ; — and all was of the poor man’s mag- 
nanimity that he would make them many in his fable talk. 
A very sober and worthy Fejiry who ever told me the truth 
within his knowledge, said “ the country of the B. Kelb lies 
five or six days eastward from Mecca, but they are not r^ht 
Moslems, their matchlock men are ten thousand.” That were 
a tribe of fiftj thousand souls ! — there is not any so great 
Mmad nation m all Arabia. The Annesy, which inhabit almost' 
from Medina to the north of Syria, a land-breadth of more than 
fifteen thousand square miles, I cannot esteem to be fully half 
ttat number ; but their minds have little apprehension of the 
mgher numbers : I have commonly found their thousands to 
Signify Duiidr6ds, bo that th© tonth of thoii talo vory nearly 
agreed with my own reckoning. 

Haj Hasan, whose two hands wrought more than the rest of 
the garnson, would upon a day go a hunting to the jebel with 
reme of the gate Arabs, and I should accompany them. In 
the way beyond the eastward cliffs of the plain, I heard there 
S?” insraptions. As we crossed two and a half hours to the 
tiiHb et-He)r, before noonday, some of the Arabs of this land of 
famine eomplamed already in the sun am ajist, their weak limbs 
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were dnil in the sand. Wady was amongst them, he went in rags, 
the eastern in Ishmaelite Arabia of any who must adventure a 
little abroad, for dread of being stripped by any hostile ghrazzu. 
We passed the barrier cliff by a cleft banked with deep sand. 
The mountain backward is an horrid sandstone desolation, a 
death as it were and eternal stillness of nature. The moun- 
tain sandstone cloven down in cross lines, is here a maze of 
rhomboid masses, with deep and blind streets, as it were, of 
some lofty city lying between them. Of tbe square crags some 
that were softer stone are melted quite away from among them, 
leaving the open spaces. The heights of wasting rock are 
corroded into many strange forms of heads and pinnacles. [ 0 . The 
rocks of J. Ethlib, p. 243.] The counterlines of sandstone sedi- 
ment are seen at even height in all the precipices. We marched 
in the winter heat ; a thermometer laid, upon a white cloth, upon 
the sand at an height of 3700 feet, showed 86° F. : at the highest 
of the mountain labyrinth, sixteen miles from the kella, I foimd 
nearly 4000 feet. liom thence we saw over a wide waste land- 
scape northwards to a watering of the Pejir nomads. We were 
distressed, stepping in the deep banked sand, descending and 
ascending stiU amongst the perplexed cliff passages. As we went 
I found a first Himyarish legend of the desert, written upon the 
cliff, perpendicularly, with images of the ostrich, the horse and his 
rider, and of camels. [Doc. Efigr. pi. xx.] TVe came to a cave 
in a deep place of sand where there grew acacia trees. The sun 
now was setting and this should be oar night’s lodging. 

We had brought dough tied in a cloth, to spare our water ; 
it had been kne^ed at el-H6jr. Of this dough, one made large 
fiat cakes (abud) which, raked under the red-hot sand and 
embers of onr earth, are after a few minutes to be turned. 
Our bread taken up half baked was crumbled with dates in the 
hollow of a skin pressed in the sand troughwise, vith a little 
water, that we might feel the less need to drink and make 
not too soon an end of our little girby, being five persons. 
The nomads in this country after dates rub their palms in 
sand ; some ruder choughs wipe the cloyed fingers in their 
long elf locks. The bright night shone about us very cold, 
and half numbed we could not sleep ; before morning I found 
but 88° P. Once we heard a strange noise in the hoOow of 
our cavern upward. Doolan, who came with us, afterward 
boasted “ We had all heard, weUah, the bogle, gkrCd, ay, and 
even the incredulous son-of-^s-uncle Khalil : ” but I thought 
it only a rumble in the empty body of Wady’s starveling grey- 
hound, for which we had no water and almost not a crumb 
to cast, and that lay fainting above us. We rose from our 
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rocky beds after midnight •with aching bones, to make up the 
watch-fire. We broke our fast ere day of that •which remained, 
and each had a draught of -water. Then taking up their 
long guns they went to stalk the iedun, or great wild-goats of 
the mountain. I stayed by the water-skin in the way by which 
we should return, whilst they climbed among the waste rocks. 
Until noon, only Wady had fired at a running book and 
missed him, as the Beduins will nine times in t^en. As we 
went now homewards, a troop startled before us of ten bedun 
and sprang upon the rocky shelves : our gunners went creeping 
after for an hour, but the quarry was gone from them. 

One day our hunters brought in a porcupine, nis, they find 
his earth like a rabbit-burrow and with a stick knock him 
on the head. An equal portion of this (the Arabs’ religious 
goodness) was divided to all in the kella. The porcupine is 
not flayed, the gelatinous skin may be eaten with the flesh, 
which has a fishy odour. They boiled the meat, and every one 
after supper complained of heart-burnii^, I only felt nothing. 
It is also the Arabs’ fable, that the creature can shoot out 
his pricks against an enemy. The goat, the ass, the porcu- 
pine, -will eat greedily of the colooynth gourd, which to human 
nature is of so mortal bitterness that little indeed and even 
the leaf is a most vehement purgative ; they say it will leave 
a man half dead, and he may only recover his strength, by 
eating flesh meat. Surely this is the “ death in the pot ” of 
Elisha’s derwishes. Some Bedu-wy brought us in a great ostrich 
egg, which dressed with samn and flour in a pan, savoured as 
a well-tMting omlette. The ostrich descends into the plain 
of Medfiin Sfilih ; I have seen her footing in Ethlib. Doolan, 
as many of his Heteym nation, was an ostrich hunter ; in the 
season he mounted upon bis thelfil and riding at adventure in 
the wilderness, if God would he found an ostrich path, there he hid 
himself, awaitmg, all day, with lighted match, till the bird should 
pass : but this patience is many times disappointed save when 
the neat is found. _ Once he had brought home two ostrich chicks, 
which grew up in the kella, but one day the young birds 
fed of beans, and these swelling in their crops had chok^ them. 
So poor was the man, he found not every day to eat, yet were 
his hunter’s tools of the best ; his matchlock was worth more 
than other in that desert side, namely forty reals. Doolan had 
most years his two skins ready t^^onst the Haj, in which is 
wont to come down a certain Damascus feather merchant, who 
buys all ostrich skins from the nomads by the pilgrim road, paying 
for every one forty to forty-five reals. The ostrich feeds, past^ 
rag from bush to bush, “ like the camel.” The hunters eat iLa 
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bird’s breast, which is dry meat ; the fab is precious, one of 
their small coffee-cups full is valued at half a mejtdy ; they 
think it a sovereign remedy for heat and cold, and in many 
diseases. Inhabitants of the air, here in this winter season, 
were crows, swallows (black and grey), and blue rock pigeons. 
All nights in the kelJa we were invaded by a multitude of 
small yellow beetles, which fretted cur butter-skins and preyed 
upon all victuals : I have not elsewhere seen them in Arabia. 

As the Arabs were accustomed to the Nasriny I began to 
wander alone, in all the site of Medain SSlih. Only the aga 
bade me mount first with my glass upon the Botj rocks, and if 
I saw no life stirring in all the plain, I might adventure. In 
this exploring day by day, I saw more perfectly the several 
frontispieces and their ehambera. The height of the Borj rocks is 
pitted, as with shallow surface graves ; the people of this rainless 
country take them for cisterns. They lie many there together, 
some north and south, some east and west, but are not often a 
span deep ; only backward from the tower are seen plainly, two 
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grave-pits. Also certain bare shelves of rock are seen pitted 
in the plain, •with the like shallow grave-places ; as under the 
Kaar el-Bint rocks, before the threshold of one of the fairest 
frontispieces (fig. p. 133). The Borj is a rude square-built low 
tower laid of untrimmed stones without mortar, six paces by 
five, of uncertain age : a yard is the thickness of the wall 
dimmishing upward ; outstanding flags have served vrithin for 
stairs. 

In the plain, I saw everywhere drifted pebbles of lavas 
and pumice, certainly from yonder black Harra, which I have 
afterward found to be sandstone mountain overflowed with 
a wonderful thickness of basaltic lava-streams ; and the black 
hills seen thereupon, from hence, are craters of volcanoes. Yet 
there is no sign of any showers of vulcanic powder or cinders, 
fallen of old time in the plain ; — such surely was not the cata- 
strophe of el-Hejr. I found upon the "wild rocks, and tran- 
scribed many old scored inscriptions. Upon the precipices I 
often wondered to see, twenty-five feet high or more from the 
ground, antique traced images of animals, which could be 
reached now only by means of a long ladder : the tallest man 
standing upon his camel could not attain them ! — “ Plainly 
(say the Arabs) the men of former ages were of great stature ! ” 
The aga answered them “ Yet there might be shrinking of the 
soil, between weather and wind, in long course of time ; " but 
neither can this be the cause, if •we consider the doorsills of the 
funeral monuments, for they appear at present at the ground 
leveL I found also millstones, of antique form, in black lava ; the 



like I had seen before lying in the Petra valley. Half buried in 
the sand, I saw also some stone vessels (jum or nejjar) like font- 
stones, and nearly a yard wide ; there is one now set up for a 
drinking trough in the kella. In the plain under Etblib, 1 found 
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an ancient quarry, upon -whose wall is cut, as -with a workman’s 
chisel, this Himyaric legend, which is nearly singular among 





the Nabatean inscriptions at Medain Salih ; I found a second 
ancient quarry, backward from the western rocks. — Two very 
small quarries could not suffice for the stonework of a town; 
and Uiough they had some stone-waste from the he-wing of the 
funeral monuments : but their town was clay-built and the clay 
house-walls were laid upon a ground-course or two of stones, 
rude and nearly un-wrought. I have seen very few plots 
of antique houses remaining, in all the ancient site. I sappc»e 
not many are covered by the driven sand, bat rather that 
all such provision of stones, lying ready to hand, has been 
taken up long since, for the building of the kella. Small were 
those andent houses, we should not think them cottages ; 
no larger are the antique houses of rude stone building, 
which I have since seen yet standing, from Mohammed’s time, 
about Kheybar. 

Under the Borj rocks I have often stayed to consider the stain 



of a cross in a border, made with ghrerra, or red ochre. What 
should this be ! a cattle brand ?— or the sign of Christ’s death 
and trophy of his never ending kingdom ? which some andent 
Nasrean passenger left to witness for the Anthor of his Salva- 
tion, upon the idolatrous rocks of el-H4jr ! The cross mark is 
also a common letter in the Himyaric inscriptions, which the 
ignorant Arabs take for a sure testimony, that all their country 
was of old time held by the Nas4ra.— I have found no footstep 
of the Messianic religion in this country unless it were in 
a name in Greek letters, which I afterward saw scored upon 
the rocks of Mubrak en-NIga, (KvptiKoc). 
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El-H6jr -was 8till a small village in the tenth century ; many 
viflages were in the hollow ground from hence towards Medina, 
and full of people even in the times of our Crusades : to-day 
they are sUent sites of ruins, there is no memory even of their 
names among the people of the country. By the Borj rocks are 
some broken palm-yard walls, with ruins of clay houses ; these 
are not so old as a century. Zeyd’s grandfather, the great 
sheykh of his tribe, had brought husbandmen from Teyma to 
irrigate this fruitful loam and dwell here under his protection. 
Large were their harvests, and they had ready sale to the 
Beduins. The Teyma colonists were bye and bye thriving, al- 
though they paid a part of the fruit to their nomad landlords. 
The men having in few years gotten silver enough to buy 
themselves wells and palm grounds at home, returned to 
Teyma. I asked why they abandoned the place, where their 
labours prospered. Zeyd answered, “ Because it is khdla,” the 
empty solitary waste where they were never in assurance of 
their own lives. Westwards a mile from the kella, I found 
great clay waUs upon foundations of rude stone-laying without 
mortar ; those abandoned buildings were of old outlying granges, 
as we see them in some provinces of Nejd. The bare clay 
walling will stand under this barren climate for many ages. 
The fatness of the Hejr loam is well known in the country ; 
many have sown here, and awhile, the Arabs told me, they 
fared well, but always in the reaping-iime there has died some 
one of them. A hidden mischief they think to be in all this 
soil once subverted by_ divine judgments, that it may never 
be tilled again or inhabited. Malignity of the soil is otherwise 
ascribed by the people of Arabia, to the ground-demons, jan, 
ahl el-ard or earth-folk. Therefore husbandmen in these parts 
use to sprinkle new break-land with the blood of a peace 
ofiering : the like, when they build, they sprinkle upon the 
stones, lest by any evil accidents the workmen’s lives should 
be endangered. Not twenty years before one of the Fehjies {of 
whom a few households are planters of small palm-grounds, 
without the walls of Teyma) enclosed some soil at el- Hejr 
within gu^hot of the kella. He digged a well-pit and planted 

K os and sowed com. The harvest was much and his pump- 
and water melons passed any that can be raised in the sand 
bottom at el-AUy ; but his fatal day overtook him in the midst 
of thia_ fair beginning, and the young man dead, his honest 
enterprise was abandoned. 

r there fell a pious Mohammedan festival, 

^•uiahia, when a sheep is slaughtered in every well-faring 
household, of which they send out portions to their poorer 
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neighboara. The morning come, they &11 shot off their guns 
in the kella and sat down to breakfast together. The nomads 
dsToatly keep this feast : there is many a poor man ‘hat for 
his father, lately deceased, will then slaugliter a camel. 

Certain sanies (Arabians of the smith's caste) ariived before 
noon from Teyma, who although it was a festival day sat down 
bye and bye to their metal trade ; their furnace-hearth is hollowed 
in the sand. One forges, another handles the pair of bellows- 
skins ; they were to tin all the copper vessels for the new year 
and mend the old matchlocks and swords of Haj Nejm, in the 
armoury of the kella : the infirm but valorous old Moor had 
taken the most of them in the pursuit of hostile ghrazzus. 
The smiths, notwithstanding their soon smutched faces, were 
well-faring men at Teyma, where they dwelt in good houses and 
I afterward knew them. The witty-handed smiths and always 
winning, are mostly prudent heads ; and suffering themselves in 
the peevish public opinion, they are tolerant more than other men. 
They came about this country once a year, and sojourned three 
months tinkering at el-Ally ; they would thither this afternoon 
with some of the garrison who must go to the vills^e to barter 
their government wheat for rice and fetch up the mules’ forage. 
I thought also to visit the oasis in their company. 

At ehassr (mid afternoon) we set forth ; Hasan and the lad 
Mohammed were those of the kella. These were perilous times ; 
the jehad was now waged against a part of Christendom. At 
Damascus we had long time dreaded a final rising and general 
massacre of the Nas&ra ; the retnmii^ post messenger might soon 
bring down heavy tidings. It was well I parted excellent friends 
from the aga, who followed me with these words : “ Khalil is 
as one, wellah, who has been bred up among uS.” I reminded 
Haj Nejm, as we joined hands, that we were neighbours in the 
West. “ Ay, wellah, he answered, neighbours.” Besides the 
s&nies there went with us a bevy of Fehj&t women to the town, 
to sell what trifles they had foimd upon the ground of the Haj 
encampment ; but as Hasan would (for all the Arabs are thus evil 
tongued), sooner to make a dishonwt commerce of themselves. 
One of these, Kaihdfa, Doolan’s daughter, strode foremost of the 
female company, bearing her father’s matchlock upon her stalwart 
shoulder ; for ^ the way to el-Ally is full of crags, and the 
straits, a little before the town, are often beset by habalis, 
thievish rovers from the Tehama, mostly of the here dreaded 
Howeytdt. Haj Nejm told us how he bad been shot at in 
the bogbrS-z, a bullet thrilled his red cap, a second whissed by 
his cheek and spattered upon the rock nigh behind him. The 
last year Mohammed Aly was set upon there, as he went down 

S’* 
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■with some of the garrison to el-Ally. Hostile Beduins rose 
suddenly upon them from the tamarisk thicket, bra-ving -with 
their spears, leaping and lulli-looing. If we were attacked, said 
the strong Hasan, he would take to the mountain side ; — the 
Arabs think themselves half out of danger, when they have 
the advantage of ground, and can shoot down upon their 
adversaries. 

Hasan and Mohammed riding at the mule’s best pace, I 
bade them slack a little ; the aga had given order that we should 
mount by shifts, and little prosperous in health, I could not 
hold the way thus on foot with them. ‘ We durst not pass the 
straits, said Hasan, after the sun ; it was late already and if I 
could not go he must abandon me, like as by the living God he 
would forsake his o'wn father which begat him ; if I mishapped 
he would say that robbers met with us and I was fallen in the 
strife. Am I, he cried, a man to obey the aga ! ' Laying hold 
of the mule furnitures I helped myself forward along with 
them, until past the middle way, when Hasan seeing I could 
go no further, bade the aslcar (soldier) lad dismount, whom he 
named to me in disdain “ that Beduwy,” and they helped me to 
the saddle. I enquired of the sfinies'" Where -^1 ye lodge at 
el-Ally, in the sheykh’s house? ” They answered “ Where we 
are going there is no hospitality ; the people of el-Ally are 
hounds.” — They keep not here, in lowland Hejfkz, the frank and 
hospitable customs of Nejd or uplandish Arabia. 

The latter way lies by the south-east comer of the Harra, 
and through a maze of sandstone crags el-Akhma which are 
underolifEs of the same mountain. Here was the former haj road, 
which passed by el- Ally ; and once not many years ago a haj pasha 
led his caravan, this way, to Bit el-Ghrannem it was forsaken, 
as too dangerously encumbered with rocks and strait passages. 
The bottom is mostly deep sand ; in low places under the rooks 
there grow tamarisks, which taste saltish, and harsh bent grass. 
Pour or five miles above el-AUy we came (always descending 
from el-Hejr) to little ancient wells of three fathoms, el-Aiheyb, 
■with corrupt water. Thirsting in the ■winter sun we halted, and 
Mohammed, as it is commonly seen in the East, climbed down 
to draw for us. Not far from thence begins that Boghrds d- 
AUy, between the lofty sandstone cliffs Moallak el-Hameydy, 
of the Harra, and high ruddy precipices of that ■wild barrier of 
low mountains -which closes the plain of MedSin S&Iih to the 
southward, el-Hutheba, J . Bumm, Modtidal. Under this left 
side in the boghiaz is seen a -wide bank of stone heaps mingled 
with loam ; plainly the antique ground of a to-wn of stone 
houses, that are fallen down in the clay which united them. 
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This is that site they call eUKhreyby “ The little Euin,” in the 
midst I saw the famous stone cistern, nejjar or jurn, shaped as 
those smaller which we have seen in the H6jr plain (fig. 
p. 184), which is called “ the milking-pail of N4by Salih’s ndga.” 



The sun setting, my companions hastened to pass. I saw as it 
were doorways hewn in those cliffs, they seemed to be of some 
funeral chambers. The company showed me upon the rocky 
height above, el-KeUa, a square pinnacle, wherein they believe 
to be sealed some great treasure. Said Haj Hasan, “ Khalil 1 
hast thou not an art to raise this wealth and so take it half for 
thyself and half for ns ? divide it thus, we are thy feDowship." 

The ontlying palms of the town were now before ns ; here 
is a range of pits, air holes, of a water-mine or aqueduct run- 
ning underground to the oasis, — a work, ^ all such in these 
lands, of the antique Arabians. We crossed there the freshet 
bed which descends from Medain S&lih, almost never fiusbed 
with rain, the seyl goes out below to the great Hcjaz wady, 
W. el-Humth ; in these parts named as often W. el-Jizzl. We 
heard already the savage rumour of their festival, shots fired 
and an hideous drumming. The town yet hidden, my com- 
panions turned to ask me what heart had I to enter with 
them. I answered in their manner, that “ I left all unto 
God.” The Alowna are noted, by the Aarab, to be of a tyran- 
nical humour within their own palms, and faint hearts in the 
field. Indeed all town Arabs, among whom is less religion 
of guestship, are dangerous, when their heads are warm and 
their hearts elated, with arms in their hands. There wanted 
but some betraying voice from our company, some foolish 
woman’s crying “ Out upon this kafir ! ” and my life might be 
ended by a rash shot. Hasan said this maliciously in my ear, 
who displeased to-day with his aga, in ^y trouble had not 
perhaps stood by me : but he found it himself an awry 
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•world. Arrived before the town gate, at an open gronnd tinder 
the Harra side, where a throng of villagers was keeping holiday, 
one stepped forth to attach his white male, for an ancient debt 
of Haj Nejm. Strenuous was then the guttural contention of 
the Moghreby’s throat, and yet he dorst not resist ; the hated 
Alowna were too many for him : the people thronged upon ns. 
Hasan looked pale in the twilight ; and the two contentions 
went away together with an idle rabble, and the male, to swear 
before the kddy or village justice. 

With the lad Mohammed I passed through the glooming 
streets, to the house of the Sheykh of el-Ally, Ddhir ; and 
he there coming forth to receive me, I was surprised in that 
half light to see him a partly negro man, and to hear the 
African voice. D&hir led me to his upper house, which for 
the dampness of the ground in these Hejaz oases, is their 
dwelling chamber. The lad Mohammed recited to him the 
aga’s charge, and, taking off his kerchief-cord, he bound the 
sheykh'a neck with it, saying that such was the bidding of 
Mohammed Aly, and that he bound him surety to answer for 
me. The Semitic life is full of significant gestures, and sacra- 
mental signs. The Christian religion has signs in this kind, of 
the noblest significance. The Christian is once washed from 
the old sinful nature, to walk in newness of life ; he eateth 
bread and salt with Jesus at the Lord’s table ; such tokens being 
even declared necessary to salvation. DaWr, who had the li^ 
the hair, the eyes of an Ethiopian with the form of the Arabs, 
boasted himself a sheykh of ancestry in the lineage of Harb. 
He was the sheykh here after his father, as the Beduin sheykhs 
succeed, by inheritance. I think there are few in the town who 
show not the mixture of African blood ; yet they •will deny it 
and fetch their descent from old Moghreby colonists, and Je- 
heyna, and Harb, and Beny Sdkhr : bat the Moors might have 
been as well Moorish negroes, since the name of an Arabic tribe 
or nation is of both free and bond. The nomads think those 
squalid and discoloured vis^es to be come so of the working 
of their close valley climate. There are Harb settlers of the full 
blood, in those many hot oases betwixt the Harameyn, which 
are blackish as Africans ; but they have pure lineaments of 
Arabs. 

The resettlement of the ground and foundation of el-Ally is 
ascribed to a palmers’ fellowship of forty Barbary derwishes. 
Journeying upon the Syrian haj road, with their religious 
master, from Mecca and Medina, they were, pleased with the 
solitaiy site, where they had found ruins. The holy man bade 
his disciples await him there, whilst he went up to pray in 
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Jertisalem. " How, they answered him, may we endure in this 
desert place and there is nothing to drink?” Then the saint 
struck his bnrdon in the sand, and there welled up a vein of 
water ; it is that lukewarm brook which waters their village : 
also his Jacob’s staff put down roots and became a palm tree. 

D4hir regaled me with a little boiled rice ; slender supper 
fare to set before strangers in the hospitable eyes of the nomads ; 
he made also coffee of a bean which had lost all savour, and with 
a shallow gracious countenance, bade me tell him truly if this 
were not good to drink. We see in the Arabs’ life that those 
which need most are of most hospitality. Famine is ever in 
the desert, it is therefore in men’s eyes a noble magnanimity to 
set meat before the wayfaring man. The sheykh of el-AUy 
sat demurely in a mantle of scarlet ; such as it is the custom 
of the Dowla to bestow upon principal sheykhs in token of 
government favour. An astute sober man he was, very peace- 
able in his talk ; Dahir waited among my words that he might 
imagine what countryman I was. In this there surprised me 
the impassioned solitary voice of a muetthin, intoned in the 
winter’s night, from the roof of the village mosque (mesjid) next to 
us (here are no minarets) crying to the latter prayers ; and D&hir, 
with an elation of heart, which is proper to their comfortable 
Mohammedan faith, said immediately with devout sighing the 
same words after him, — words which seem to savour for ever of 
the first enthusiasis of the neby of the Arabs, “ The only God, 
He is above all; 1 do bear witness that there is no god but God 
alone, and 1 bear witness that Mohammed is the Messenger of 
God.” Dahir turned to watch me, that if a Moslem my heart 
also should have danced after the piper : when I looked but 
coldly upon it, this seemed to certify him ; for there is no Moham- 
medan, of whatever good or evil living and condition he be, 
whose heart is not kmt to the fresh faith of the “ Apostle’s ” 
religion and who will not pray fervently. Sheykh Dahir said 
now very soberly, “ If thou art not a Moslem, tell me what 
art thou, Khalil ; I am as thy father, and is not this a town of 
the Moslemin ? ” He would say where is no Beduin wildness, 
but a peaceable civil life in God’s fear, under the true religion. 

Dahir went out to bis devotion in the mesjid ; and returning 
within a while the elder found his young housevife, and mother of 
his two younger sons, sitting in bis place by tbe hearth, curious to 
discourse with a stranger, and hardly he rebuked her as if she had 
forgot her modesty. “ Woman, and thou givest me every day a 
cause, I shall put thee away ! ” he bid her remove, and sit further 
ofi in the gloom of the chamber ; thus their poor housewives 
are banished from tbe warmth and light of the cheerful coffee 
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fire, the husband sitting alone with his friends, in their own 
houses, if the company bo not some of their nigh kindred. In 
Nejd there is made, as in the nomad tent, a woman’s apart- 
ment. Here I think not many men have more wives than one, 
those that I knew were all simple couples. When he questioned 
me again I answered “ I hope it may seem nothing very hard to 
you, that I am of the Engleys, which are allies of the Sultan, as 
you have heard, and they are Nasara ; and I am a Nasriny, 
does this displease you ? So many Christians are in the Sultan’s 
country that Stambiil is half full of them.” And he ; “ Well, 
Khahl, repose thyself here without carefulness of heart this 
night, we shall see what may be good to do on the morrow.” 

The morning come, as I walked upon the house terrace, 
I heard it cried by children from the next roofs “ Aha ! he that 
neither prays nor fasts, — Aha, it is he.” I knew then that 
malicious tongues of some of the company from el-H4jr had 
betrayed me. As I heard this cry I would gladly have been out 
of the town, for it had been said over the coffee fire in the 
kella, that these free villagers are very zealous of their religion 
and would be ready to kill me. The sheykh was abroad; 
Hasan then coming in, who had slept at the kady’s, I went out 
with him, and on through the narrow ways to the kady’s 
kahwa (coffee-house) 5 there the coffee-drinkers with sober cheer 
gave place to a stranger and the pourer-out handed me the 
cup of hospitality. They sat with those pithless looks of the 
Alowna, as it were men in continual languor of fevers under 
that lurid climate ; and this is the Hejaz humour, much other 
than the erect bird-like mind and magnanimous behaviour 
of Nomad, that is Nejd Arabia. The young men abroad were 
perfumed, and sat idle in the streets in the feast day, which 
these townsmen keep till the third morrow ; their nails and the 
palms of their hands, they had now barbarously stained yellow 
with henna. This in their sight is an amiable quaintness of 
young gentlemen ; and some among them had dressed their 
fleecy locks in a fringe of many little cords, not as the hold 
nomads’ few plaited locks, but in Ethiopian manner. 

The narrow town ways are very clean but much darkened 
■with over-building, less I can suppose because there is nob much 
ground-room, than, in their stagnant air, for a freshness of upper 
chambers. At every door is made a clay bench in Arab-w^e 
where householders and passengers may sit friendly discoursing 
and “ drink ” tobacco. There is no filth east in their streets, doM 
may not enter the place, which is well-built and decent more than 
almost any Synan village. Here is no open bazaar, small -wares 
of the daily provision are sold after sunrise at the street comers ; 
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butchers sell mutton and goat-flesh at balf-aftemoon Trithout 
the walla : everyone is a merchant, of the fruits of his own ground, 
at home in own house. Hasan when we were again in the 
street, meeting with some of his late adversaries, began to chide 
anew with them ; the great heart swelled in his Moghreby 
breast that any Alowwy durst lay hand upon the white mule “ to 
detain the service of the Sooitan.” Among the next benchers 
I sat down ; the people were peaceable and spoke friendly with 
me, none reproached me. Dabir’s son came to call me to 
breakfast, I saw as we went an Himyaric inscription very fairly 
sculptured, in embossed letters, in the casement of one of the 
over-built chambers ; whilst I stood to transcribe it, no one 
molested me. D4hir brought rue afterward to his kahwa, 
every sheykh has such a public chamber, where coffee is served 
at certain hours. They ate here ground chambers, and com- 
monly under the stairs of the host’s dwelling-floor above. 

All the house building is here of rude stones, brought from el* 
Khreyby, and laid in loam for mortar. El-Ally is a stone-built 
Moslem village in the manner of antiquity, and though the 
Mohammedan Arabs are nearly always clay-builders ; — nor is it 
because their sandy loam will not bind into bricks. Their rafters 
are of ethl (sing, ethla), the tall-growing kind of tamarisk, and 
palm beams ; the doors of palm boards rudely fashioned with 
the axe. In the midst of their street doors tliis sign (of which 
no one would give me any interpretation,) is 
often stained in red ochre or coaled with 
charcoal ; it might, I thought, be the wasm 
of nomad forefathers of the town. A koran 
verset is often written above. The fasten- 
ing, as in all Arabic places, is a wooden lock : the bolt is 
detained by little pegs falling from above into apposite holes, 
the key is a wooden stele, some have them of metal, with 
teeth to match the holes of the lock : the key put in under, 
you strike up the pegs and the slot may be withdrawn. To 
the ringing of the coffee-pestle a company entered, of those 
sitting idle upon the street benches. No one altered his be- 
haviour as they saw the Christian come among them, they 
talked and drank round ; but after the cup they said, Here, 
Khalil, you are safe in a town of Islam. At el-AIly is good 
company and all that one may need is at hand ; were it not 
more pleasant to live here, than lodged with those askars in 
the keUa at el-Hejr?” Thus they spoke, because there are 
none, who have not an ili opinion of their town. The im- 
patient nomads complain, as in all settled places, of d-wdUh’m, 
the filth, the garbage (though cast without the town walls), the 
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stagnant air, and the rotten-smelling (snlpburoos) brook-water, 
of which if they drink but a hearty draught, they think them- 
selves in danger of the oasis fever. 

I would have returned with Hasan to Meddin, where I 
hoped to find some manner of scaling the high frontispieces ; 
the aga had promised me the old well-shaft which lay in the 
kella, and might serve for a ladder. I should otherwise 
have thought it great peace and refreshment, to stay still 
shadowing out some days in pleasant discourse in the sweet 
lemon-groves at el-Ally. — But Hasan had loaded and was 
departed. When the coffee friends bore out my baggage to the 
gate, we saw him already far distant : the lad Mohammed, 
having a contention with him came loitering after. The 
villagers laid my bags upon his mule, but he flung them down, 
and when I insisted the cowardly laid thrust his matchlock to 
my breast. D&hir bade me, let this worthless fellow go, and he 
would send me himself to the kella ; the Alowna, despised by the 
men of the garrison, have small goodwill towards the “ nefere ” 
again. We went homeward, and the sheykh said “ There is now 
brotherhood between us, and thou art as my son, Khalil.” 

Sitting on the benches they asked me questions in friendly 
sort and after their fiction of the world, as “ '^at is the tax 
which ye, the Nas&ra, must pay for your heads [as not Moslems] 
to the Sooltin ? I said, “ Our Lady the Queen, Empress of India, 
is the greatest Sultan of el-Islam.” And they : “ But is not el- 
Hind a land of the Moslemin ? — alas ! el-Islam rdhh, passeth 
away ! "What then is the poll-tax that the Moslemin pay to 
the Nasflra rulers, eigh ! Khalil ? ” When I answered that ^ 
the subjects of the Sultana enjoy equal civil rights, of what nation 
soever they be or religion, this they found good, since it was to 
the profit of the Moslemin : “ But, Wellah ! (tell us sooth by 
God) what brings thee hither? ” I came but to visit el-H6jr.” 
I wondered to see this people of koran readers, bred up in a 
solitary valley of desolate mountains amidst immense (feserts, 
of that quiet behaviour and civU understanding. The most of 
the men are lettered but not all ; children learn only from the 
fathers : there are two or three schools held in the mosques, 
in the month of Ramadan. In that rude country the people of 
ei-AUy (often called the Medina or City) pass for great scripture- 
read scholars. The town pronunciation is flat like the rest of 
their nature, thus for el-md, water, they utter an almost sheep- 
like me." Some said to me, “ Our tongue here is rude, we speak 
Beduish.” It is nearly I think that HejS,z Arabic which I heard 
afterward in the mouths of the Harb Beduins of Medina. 
El-Ally, in their opinion, is “ the b^inning of the Hej&z.” 
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They are devout in religion, mild, musing, politic rather than 
fanatics, and such was Mohammed himself ; whereas Nejd men, 
of the nomad blood, are more testy and sudden in their fanati- 
cism. These townsmen (whether partly descended from them 
or no) are of the religious rite of the Moghrebies, el-malakish. 
I saw many, the sheykb among them, scrupulous, as in abstain- 
ing from tobacco, rather than worthy men. 

EI-Ally was never made subject ; yet these villagers tax, 
themselves, their dates and 00 m every year and send this free- 
will offering “ to the N6by,” that is to the temple of Medina : 
they are content to be called friends of the Dowla. Once in the 
stror^ Wahaby days nigh fifty years ago, Ibn Saud came with 
bis band and a piece of cannon to have occupied el-Ally. For a 
time they lay before the place and never could speed, their gun 
could not be shot off : so said the Wahaby people, “ This is the 
will of Ullah ; look now ! let us be going, it is in vain that we sit 
before el-Ally ; ” — and they turned from them. The Beduins 
say, “ the ^owna are confident within their plantations, but 
abroad they are less than women.” The oasis, in Wady Kurra, 
is the third of a mile over (u. next page). W. Kurra (Kota) 
is all that hollow ground which lies from hence to Medina, and 
commonly called W. Deydibbdn ; although this be no true wady. 
It is the dry waterways of two descending wadies, which meet 
at the midst ; namely the W. Jizzl from these northern parts, 
and the W. el-Humth which descends by el-Medina from 
above HeTiahUh, passing betwixt the mount Ekad or J. Harmy 
and their prophet’s city. 

The Alowna live quietly under their own sheykhs. Dlhir 
was sheykh by inheritance ; not much less in authority and in 
more esteem was the k4dy Musa ; his is also an inherited office, 
to be arbiter of the Arabs’ differences. Musa, who could read, 
was a koran lawyer ; the village justices (which is admirable) 
handle no bribes nor for affection pervert justice, but they re- 
ceive some small fee for their labour. Musa’s was a candid just 
Boij, not common amongst Arabs ; to him resorted even the 
nomad tribesmen about, for the determining of their differences 
out of “ the word of Ullah ” ; though they have sheykhs and 
arbiters of their own, after the tradition of the desert. The 
k&dy in such townships appoints the ransom for every lessiir 
crime and the price of blood. They live here kindly together, 
surrounded by the hostile nomads ; human criraee may hardly 
spring in so lowly soil. Under this sickly climate, even their 
young men are sober ; most rarely is there any raffling of rash 
heads among them. When homicide or other grave crime is 
committed, the guilty with his next kindred must flee from the 
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place. After seren years are out, they may return and agree 
for the blood at a price. 



I walked unheeded in the streets of el-Ally and transcribed 
the inscriptions [here aU HimyarioJ which I found ofttimes upMi 
building stones, or to which any friendly persons would lead me. 
ilhere were other, they said, in the inner walls of certain houses. 
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Yet some illiberal spirits blamed them, from their benches, where 
we passed. I wandered now alone through the siiks or wards, 
whereof twenty-four are counted in all the town, and wfaer^o I 
heard the cheerful knelling of a coffee-pestle, (sign of a sheykh’s 
kahwa) I entered. Every public coffee-room is of a fraternity or 
sheykh’s partiality, where also any stranger, who is commonly the 
marketing Beduwy, is welcome : there neighbours sit to discourse 
soberly and " drink smoke ” ; but small is their coffee, for all are 
of the sparing hand at el-AUy. It is noted of the Alowna 
that they go always armed in their own streets ; — that might 
be from a time when these townsmen were yet few in land of 
the Aarab. They pass by armed to prayers in the mesjids ; the 
elders bear their swords or have some short spear in their 
hands, poorer folk go with long oaken quarter staves, naimt, or 
rMn. This is the people’s weapon in Hejaz, and therewith cer- 
tain factious sfiks in Mecca keep the old custom (notwithstanding 
the sanctity of the soil and the Turk’s strong garrison), to break 
each other’s brows and bones, sometime in the round year, — 
their riots must be dispersed by the soldiery. The fighting-bat is 
an old Semitic weapon : hand-staves are mentioned in the book 
of Samuel and by Ezekiel. The bedels and rake-hell band of 
the chief priest came armed to the garden, to take Jesus, with 
swords and staves. As they enter the mosque they leave their 
bats standing in the entry where they put off their sandals : 
these seen at a house doorway are to any stranger the sign of 
an Ally kahwa. Upon their earthen fioors is spread some 
squalid palm matting, which is plaited by the women in all 
palm settlements. Commonly I saw the darraga, target or 
buckler, hanging at the foot of the house stairs, where I entered ; 
this is also HejAz usage, there are none seen in upland Arabia. 
Those coffee drinkers nave the sorry looks of date-eaters and 
go not freshly dad. The nomad kerchief, cast loosely upon 
their heads, is not girded with the drclet-band (agdi), — which is 
the dignity of the Arab dothir^. The calico tunics are rusty 
and stiffened upon their backs with powder and sweat ; for soap 
(from Syria) is too dear for them. The swanning of stinging 
dies in the hot winter noon in the date village, was little less 
than under the sepulchral rocks at el-Hejr. 

Jid, or patriarch of el-AUy, (in the Semitic manner to 
lead up every people from a sire, — thus Arabians have 
asked me, “ V^o is he the Jid of the Engleys ? ”) they name 
AUowiy, whose people expelled the B. Sokhr. The place was 
called then Baiih Naam, some say Shaab en-Naam. Later 
they find the town written in their old parchment* Bundur 
Aldansky {Alusky) or Bundur Alut. It is said there are 
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even now Beduin families of B. Sdkhr, who draw their due 
of dates every year from el-AlIy. The migration of the Beduin 
tribes is commonly upon some drought or warfare ; there are 
great changes thus in few centuries in the nomad occupation 
of the Peninsula. 

Two days after my coming the morrow broke with thunder 
and showere ; the rain lasted till another morning : in neatly 
three years they had not seen the like. My lodging was always 
the sheykh’s upper chamber, and almost every well-faring elder 
at el-AUy has two or three houses : — a dwellmg-house for him- 
self and his housewife, the house perhaps of his children by a 
former wife, or of his married son, and his store-house. D&hir’s 
upper-room walls were hanged with little flails of fine palm- 
straw ware, gauded with ties of scarlet and small sea shells, 
(surely African rather than the curiosity of Arabs !) and with 
mats of the same, sujra, which all Arabic villagers spread at 
meat mder the tray of victuals. African in my eyes is the 
gibing humour of this Hejiz population. There is an industry 
here, amongst a few families, of weaving harsh white summer 
mantles of the Beduins’ wool, berddn. 

The Arabians inhabit a land of dearth and hunger, and there 
is no worse food than the date, which they must eat in their few 
irrigated valleys. This fruit is overheating and inwardly fret- 
ti^ under a sultry climate ; too much of cloying sweet, not 
ministering enough of brawn and bone; and therefore all the 
date-eaters are of a certain wearisb visage, especially the poorer 
Nejd villagers, whereM well-faring men from the same oases 
are of a pleasant, so to say, honest aspect : a glance might 
discern among them all the countenance of the milk-drinking 
Bedains. Where the date is eaten alone, as they themselves 
say, human nature decays, and they drink a lukewarm ground- 
water, which is seldom wholesome in these parts of the world. 
I have nowhere in Arabia seen such an improbity, so to 
speak, of the facial lineamenla (here infected with negro blood) 
as in this township of el-Aily, and though theirs be the best 
dates in the country. What squalor of bones! the upper 
face is sunken and flattened, the jaw nearly brute-like and 
without beard. Yet a few families are seen of better blood, 
whitish and ruddy, as the k^dy Musa and his adherents 
descended (they pretend) from B. Sokhr. The faces of these 
townsmen are so singular, that I could find one Alowwy, even 
without his white mantle, in the thickest market press in 
Damascus. 

The women go closely veiled, and live in the jealous (Heji*. 
or Moorish) tyranny of the husbands ; their long and wide wimples 
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aie loaded with large glittering shards of mother-of-pearl shells 
from el-Wejb. The wives of my acquaintance, that I have 
seen in their houses partly unveiled, were abject-looking and 
ondergrown, -withont grace of womanhood. The Semitic woman’s 
nose-ring, such as Abraham’s steward brought to fair Eebekah, 
(it moved the cholei of the prophet Isaiah to see them in the 
kir faces of his townswomen,) wide here as the brim of a coffee- 
cup, is banged in the right nostril and loaded with minute 
silver money ; their foreheads are set out with like clusters in 
the hair. They make, as the daughters of Jerusalem, a tinkle- 
tinkle as they go, and perfume their clothing ; which may be 
perceived as a sickly odour in the street where any woman has 
lately passed. Timid they are of speech, for dread of men’s 
qnick reprehending : the little girls wear a round plate of 
mother-of-pearl suspended at the breast, their heads are loaded 
with strings and bunches of small silver. 

As I walked by the streets, if any children cried after me 
" Aha ! the NasrSny ! ” the elder men turned to rebuke them. 
Where I sat down in any kahwa, a comfortable text was 
commonly spoken among them, kul wdhed aly din-ku, “ every 
one in his own religion.” The sheykhly persons, fearing to utter 
ignorances before the people, forbore to question the stranger ; 
but they lent a busy ear whilst the popular sort asked me 
of many things, and often very fondly as “ Wellah ! is there 
not in the Christian seas, a land where they breed up black 
men to eat them ? ” One who had been in Damascus related 
that the Christians in their great raid-winter festival (Christmas) 
offered in sacrifice a Mohammedan j but others who had visited 
the north disputed with him, saying that it was not so. Some 
of them said “ the Nasi,ra be not so malignant towards the 
Mo s lfi pif u , as the Yahud ; the Jews ate heathens and theirs 
is a secret religion.” Another answered, “ Nay, but they worship 
the ihdr, steer, (that is Aaron’s calf).” I said, “ The Jews have 
a law of God deliver^ by the hand of Moses, which yon call 
the Toicrat, they worship God alone.” It was answered, ‘‘ If this 
be so they do rightly, but the Yahud are of cursed kind, and 
they privuy murder the Moslemln.” 
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EL'AIiLT, BL-KHBEYBT, MEDAIN, 

J Jew arrived al el-AUj/. A Turkish Pasha banished thither. The warm 
brook e/ the Oasis. The orchards. The population. Abundance of rice from 
tl-W^h. DOhir^s tali. Abu Rashid. An Arabic Shibbolsth. Praciict of medi- 
erne. Panaticism in the Iowtu Arabs have wandered through the African 
Qoniinenl very long ago. A Christian [fugitive] who became here a Moslem. The 
Khreyby is one of the villages of iJejro. Bimyarile tombs and inscriptions. 
The Mubbiit. Korh. Antara, hero-poet. Ddhir's urbanity. Return to Meddin. 
Violence of M. Aly. Eis excuses. Ladder-beam to scale the monuments. The 
epitaphs impressed. Rain in Arabia. The eculplured birds. Sculptured human 
mewts. The Semitic East a land of sepulchres. The simple Mohammedan burtol, 
“ The sides of ths pit" in Isaiah and Ezekiel. The Nabatean manner to bury. A 
sealed treasure upon the rock Eowuidra : to remove »* were the end of the world. 
A Moorish magical raiser of Md treasures. Miracles of the East. A Syrian Messiah 
in Doshoscus. Visit to the house of fools. Slasphentous voice of the camel. 
Sepulchre of the prophet Jonas. The judgment of Europeans weakened by sojourn 
in the East. Sydrography. The nsjjdb arrives. The Moslem and the European 
household life. All world’s troubles are kindled by the hareem. They trust the 
Nasdra more than themselves. Beduim robbers of the Eaj. A night alarm. 
Babedts or foot robberA Alarms eentinuatiy about tu. Contentious hareem cor- 
rected with the rod. 

I HEABD here, from many credible persons, that a certain 
Yabndy'was once come to them some years before, they thought 
from the coast ; others said from Jerusalem. They had found 
a pleasure in the stranger’s discourse ; for he was of the Arabic 
tongue, one well studied therein and eloquent ; also they heard 
from him many admirable things of the Jewish Scriptiires, 
“ which were not far from their own thoughts, and agreeable 
with many places of ‘ God’s word.’ ” Some of the principal 
persons had called him to eat with them. The Yahudy went 
upon a day to visit Medain Slilih, and returned saying, those 
old monuments were of the Nasfira, (neither Jew nor Moham- 
medan has any natural curiosity in architecture). They could 
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not certainly tell me what became of him ; some thought 
he had gone from them to Kheybar. Later at Teyma, the 
sheykh spoke to me of a stranger who had passed there not 
many years ago, and stayed a day or two in his honse, “ one who 
would not travel upon the salt ” (Sabbath). When afterwards 
I was at Kheybar, the villagers told me of a Yabudy, who 
came thither from el- Ally as they supposed ; for Arabs, so 
remiss in the present, are commonly fatally incurious of all 
time past. ‘ He remained in their valleys to seek for treasure ; 
he had been found in fault with some woman of the place ; 
he fell sick and perished,’ I could not learn in what manner ; — 
it might be they would not frankly tell me. When the coffee- 
drinkers required me to speak some noble word out of my 
religion, I said to them, “ Honour thy father and thy mother,” 
and with this they were very well pleased. Though a sober 
and religious people, 1 saw card-playii^ used amongst them ; 
this carding is spread to the Hejaz villages from the town coffee- 
houses and dissolute soldiers’ quarters of Medina. In Medina 
there is much tippling in arrdk, brutish hemp smoking and 
excess of ribald living. 

D&hir was the more careful of me as he heard that the 
Haj functionaries had charged the kella keepers for my safety. 
He remembered, in his father’s time, a certain pasha, fallen 
into disgrace at Stambul : — ^when the Sultan had dernanded ‘ into 
what extreme part of his dominions he might banish his courtier 
out of the world for ever ; ’ it was answered him, “ There is 
beyond Syria a little oasis of palms lying out by the haj road, 
in land of the Beduw.” The poor gentleman, relegated to 
el-Ally, lodged two years in the house of the sheykh, Dahir’s 
father. The Sultan after that time, remembering his ancient 
kindness, sent for the sad exOe and restored him, and com- 
manded that money should be given to the village sheykh, 
with his imperial firmkn, naming him “ a well-doer to the 
Dowla.” 

Their date-groves and eom-plots are in the breadth of the 
W. el-Kurra, irrigated by the lukewarm brook, and by some other 
lesser springs which rise in the midst of the oasis, all of flat and 
ill-tasting tepid water, exhaling a mephitic odour, as the sulphur- 
ous stream at Palmyra. In all are the same small turreted 
shells, and in this brook side 1 found much growth of a kind of 
fresh-water sponges. The warmth of the strong-running channel 
which is two and a half feet deep, I found to be constantly 92® P. ; 
that was in the village three or four hundred paces from the 
mouth of the conduit, and thrice as much perhaps from the 
source. The watercourse reeks in the chill of the morning : in 
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it the townsmen wash themselves as they go to the mesjids, 
and there are made some enclosed bathing-places, above, for 
women. The height of the oasis I found equal to the land- 
height of Damascus ! this I could not have guessed without the 
instrument, but the Arabs divined it ; and HaJ Nejm was 
constant in the opinion that the plain of Meddin must lie a 
little above the soil of Damascus. The outlying palms above 
the level of the springs, are watered out of well-pita dug to 
twenty-seven feet in the sand and twenty wide. This ground- 
water, which is cooler and brackish, is drawn by the walking to 
and fro of their small humped kine. 

The orchards of palms and sweet lemons are very well hus- 
banded. The higher grounds of the shelving valley side are 
digged out deeply, to the irrigating spring level ; so that the 
public paths seemed to be raised as wide walls which divide those 
plantations, and the beautiful spreading heads of palms, not 
here taO-growing, appear as rising from the floor of the ground. 
Many crooked palms spring together from one stem ; they ate 
old suckers let grow to trees when the mother stock is fallen. 
Here in the Hejaz they sell their refreshing sweet lemons to the 
Haj : but bargaining of fruits (not being food, as dates) would be 
unbecoming any honourable man in the near Nejd. The orange 
is unknown, so far as I have seen, in Arabia. There are not many 
vines, but every family has some plant or two, never pruned, climb- 
ing upon trees or in treflises, for their refreshment in the hot 
midsummer. Of stone fruit they have no more than the plum, 
though some of their young men go up every year to Damascus, 
to hire themselves as husbandmen. They cultivate upon the 
ground, as in the other Arabian villages, great pumpkins, dihha, 
of which gobbets, as it were fat flesh, are mingled with their weak 
^radge, and they think this a supper to set before guests. It is 
delicious to see all this beantilul bur den of greeu upoo a soil 
which is naturally naked loam-bottom, and driving desert sand 
Besides the smaU humped kine for their field labour they have 
a few weak asses for carnage ; almost every household has a milch 
goat or two and poultry. There were no more than two horses 
m the town ; of what service should the warlike animals be to 
BO nnwarlike masters ? The Alowna will pay no “ brothership ” 
to the Beduw for their town, which they never quit, unless to 
ride sometime in their fives, with the Haj, to the holy places, or 
ascend with the returning caravan to Syria. 

All the cultivated oasis is nigh two miles, the town is 
nanow, upon the wady side, under the Harra. From those 
ohffs, I have seen all the houses together to be about four 
hundred. The population I had otherwise estimated at 
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1300 persons, yet the townspeople guess themselves to be 5000 
or 6000 souls ! The Beduins say they are 1500 guns, that is, as 
I have commonly found in their rectonings, nearly the true tale 
of all souls, 1500 persons. They raise much more of their palms 
and com grounds than suffices them ; that which is over they 
seU for silver to the Beduw, and many hoards of coffered reals 
are said to be lying in the town. They take up with their dates 
also much India rice, which is brought hither in the sack from 
el-Wejh (el-Wesh), the Red Sea coast village, and lice-bundur of 
all this north-west country ; this they sell again to the nomads. 
Middle men in the traffic are certain BOli Beduins : the 
Beduwy rice-oatrier will take up his lading from the Wejh 
merchants, two sacks for a camel, at ten reals. For the same at 
el-Ally, six journeys after, through their own mostly peaceable 
dira, he can have sixteen to twenty reals, or may load home dates 
in bales of palm matting, from this cheap mai'ket. Yet the 
poor Beduins are not much allured by such gains of their 
honest industry, neither think they again of the road whilst they 
have anything left to eat at home with their families. We see 
at el-Ally the simplest kind of trading and interchange of 
commodities. The price of rice inland from the coast, is 
80 raised by the intolerable cost of camel-caniage, that it 
is hardly found so far as Teyma. The Beduins beyond use 
wheaten messes, or they draw temmn, that is river-rice from 
Mesopotamia. Of Ally dates the helw kind, soft and tasting 
almost like honey, is stored in old girby skins, shenna, mujellad; 
beginning to dry they crystallize. Many shennas are carried up 
every year in the Syrian Haj, and the honey-date of el-Ally 
is served for a sweetmeat to visiting gu^ts in Mohammedan 
homes, at Damascus. The bSmi date, long and wan, is their 
cheaper household food, and of this there ate many kinds. The 
town is welled under the Harra, which dams from them the 
healthful western or sea winds, ajad open from the side of the 
orchards. There are two main gates, besides doors, from the 
desert, the woodwork in my tune was ruinous ; they were 
never shut. 

Long were the evenings at Dahir’s coffee fire, where there 
came no visiting guests. Dahir was very discreet and covert 
to enquire what place I held in my own cotmtry ; that seeing 
me regarded by the Dowla, he knew not what manner of 
rri ftf i might be under my Arab cloak. When he pressed me 
I answered, “ I have none other than the trade of fulsifa 
{(jiiXoaotbta), it is pleasant to secede from the town to the silent 

desert.’’^ “ And does this bring thee alone to el-Hejr, when thou 

wast well at home, — to this perilous land of the Aarab, to suffer 
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nmch disease ? ” — “ Why should we fear to live or to die, so it 
be upon a rightful way ? when the heart is warm all things 
appear light.” — “ Words, my son ; and thine is a bootless task, 
for thou art out of the way, not being in the saving religion.” 
Dahir could not gainsay me when I alleged “ Solomon father of 
David,” (this is as they ignorantly speak,) a name venerable 
amongst them, or when I praised el-fiilsify, also an honourable 
word with them, or magnified learning above the excellencies 
in the world. “ What peed, said he, of all this learning ? but 
one thing is needful, a man should know Ullah to be the 
only God and his messenger Mohammed ; and all the rest is 
of little advantage. Were it not better for thee, forsaking 
these vanities, to confess the faith of Islam ? from henceforth 
leading thy life in this mild and peaceable way of the religion, 
which will be well for thy soul’s safety at the last.” And DAhir 
smiling religious solace to himself, sighed with a sidelong look 
and upcasting of the eyes ; he snuffled in his holy talk like 
an honest Eoundhead. 

There were lodging at el-Ally two Damascus tradesmen of 
the Med4n, that come down with clothing-stuffs for the Beduins 
m every pilgrimage. I went at their request to pass an evening 
with them. The men were sons of old kella keepers at Meddm 
S&lib. One of them, Abu Easbid, had trafficked to Egypt, and 
could tell marvels of great cities lighted with gas, of waterworks 
and railroads, all m^e he affirmed by the Engieys whom be 
praised as the most ingenious and upright of the Erank nations, 
^is year he would send his son, he told us, to the English schools 
in Syria : — the new technic instruction, (by which only they ibinlt 
they fall short of the Europeans,) is aU the present appetite 
of such up-waked Mohammedan Arabs. Taking a solemn 
volume in hand, bound in red leather, in which he studied re- 
ligion and philosophy, he read forth where mention was made of 
the Platouical sect. The barbarous Arabic authors, without 
knowledge of the tongues or times, discourse with disdainful 
ineptitude of the noblest human spirits which lived almost 
a thousand years before their beginning, and were not ac- 
quainted with their n6by Mohammed. Abu Eashid noting 
my imperfect and unready speech, “ These Franks labour, said 
he, in the Arabic utterance, for they have not a supple tongue : 
the Arabs’ tongue is running and returning like a wheel, and 
in the Arabs all parts alike of the mouth and gullet are organs 
of speech ; but your words are born crippling and fall half dead 
out of your mouths. — What think you of this country talk ? 
have you not laughed at the words of the Beduw ? what is this 
gbiar (went) — A-ha-ha ! — and for the time of day their gomodk 
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(the Lord strengthen thee) and Iceyfmilrdk (how do thy affairs 
nrosper ?) who ever heard the like ! ” He told this also of the 
Egyptian speech : a battalion of Ibrahim Pasha’s troops had 
been closed in and disarmed by the redoubtable Druses, in the 
lAja (which is a lava field of the Hauran). The Druses coming 
on to cut them in pieces, a certain Damascene soldier among 
them cried out “ Aha ! neighbours, dakhalakom, grant protec- 
tion, at least to the Shwam (Syrians), which are owlad el-watn, 
children of the same soil with you ! ” It was answered, ‘ They 
would spare them if they could discern them.’ ‘ Let me alone 
for that, said the Damascene ; — and if they caused the solcHers 
to pass one by one he could discern them.’ It was granted, and 
he challenged them thus, “ Bagel (Egyptian for Bajil), 0 man, 
say Gomel/ ” every Syrian answered Jemel ; and in this manner 
he saved his countrymen and the Damascenes. 

I thought to begin here the vaccination and my practice of 
medicine. But no parents brought me their children, only few 
sick persons visited me, and those were nearly desperate cases, to 
enquire for medicines ; even such went back again when they 
understood they must spend for the remedies, though it were hut 
two or three groats. If I said, Axe not medicines the dft of 
UUab ? they answered, “ We are trusting in UUah.” — ‘ But, 
when another day the disease is amongst you and your children 
dying before your faces ? ” — “ There can happen nothing but 
by the appointment of UUah.” This is the supine nature of 
Arabs, that negligence of themselves, and expectation of heaven 
to do all for them, which they take for a pious acquiescence 
in the true faith ; this fond humour passed into their religion 
we have named the fatalism of Mohammedans. At el- 
H4jr the gate Arabs desired of me Hjais or amulets ; such 
papers, writteu with the names of Ullah, they would steep 
in water, and think themselves happy when they had drunk it 
down. 

When tumblers come to a town the people are full of 
novelty, but having seen their fill they are as soon weary of 
them ; so these few peaceable days ended, I saw the people’s 
countenances less friendly ; the fanatical hearts of some swelled to 
see one walkir^ among them that rejected the saving religion of 
the apostle of Ullah. If children cried after the heathen man, 
their elders were now less ready to correct them. A few Ul- 
blooded persons could nob spare to crake where I passed from 
their street benches : “ Say Mohammed raaul Ullah ! ” but 
oriiers blamed them. In an evening I had wandered to the 
oasis side ; there a flock of the village children soon assembling 
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with swords and bats followed my heels, hooting, “ 0 Nasr^ny! 
0 Nasr2,ny ! ” and braving about the kfi-fir and cutting crosses 
in the sand before me, they spitefully defiled them, shouting 
such a villanouB carol, “ We have eaten rice with halib 
(milk) and have made water opon the salib (cross).” The 
knavish boys followed ever with hue and cry, as it were in 
driving some uncouth beast before them, until I came again to 
the town’s end, where they began to stone me. There was a 
boy among the troop of dastardly children who ever stoutly 
resisted the rest, and cursed with all his might the fathers that 
begat them. With great tears in his eyes he walked backwards 
opposing himself to them, as if he wonld shelter me with his 
childish body ; so I said, “ See, children, this is a weled el-haldl 
(son of rightfulness), think rather to be such, every one of yon, 
than to despise the stranger, the stranger is a guest of UUah.’’ 
This behaviour in the children was some sign of the elders’ 
meaning, from whom doubtless they had heard their villanous 
rirning ; — the same that was chanted by the Mohammedan 
children at Damascus, for few days before the atrocious fratri- 
cide of the Nasira. And the Semitic religions would have 
none draw breath of life in the earth beside themselves, and 
keep touch with no man without : — extreme inhumanities that 
Mohammed bad noted in his difficult times in the iniquitous 
Jews. 

A poor young man of the Alowna for his dollar or two may 
ride to Damascus, 650 miles, upon some dromedary croup, with 
the Ageyl riders : they often apprentice themselves in the Syrian 
city to leam stone-buUding of the Nasflra. I found one here, a 
tall fellow, who years past was gone a soldiering, in the jehid, 
to the Crimea. He told me it was far ways and over seas; 
and this is all that such men can report of any distant parts 
they have visited, for the world’s chart is always unknown 
to them. There are Arabs who wander wide as the continents 
and returpiBg^ (as the tinschooled and barbarous) cannot declare 
to US their minds : Arabs have travelled very long ago over all 
the face of Africa, without leaving record. I saw a your« 
Symn living here covertly ; a conscript, he had deserted in 
Yemen. The lad’s town was Nazareth, and he was somewhat 
troubled to see me. 

Another day I wandered to the further border of the oasis, 
where herd-lads were keeping the few goats of the village.— 
Upon a sudden there started from the tamarisks a flendly 
lookmg Bedum whom the lads not knowing they cried out “ Ho 
a one of the Howeytat,” and lifting their staves and taking 
clods m their hands, they bade him stand off. The wretch 
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fastening two robbers’ eyes upon me, asked “ What man is be ! 
and is be of you ? " I said to him, “ Accursed be the villain thy 
father ! away with thee ! ” — “ Hi-hi-hi ! I go,” and he vanished, 
with a strange shouting, as if be called to lurking fellows of his 
in the thicket. “ The enemies are upon us,” said the lads, and 
hastily they drove their goats within the walls. Sheykh Dahir 
reproved me gravely at evening, saying that I seemed to be 
a man of some instruction, and yet was one unwise, foolhardy 
and daily disobedient to his better counsel. “ Open thy eyes, 
Khalil, and be advised ere there befall thee a great mischief ; but 
I have forewarned thee.” D^hir added with an under-smile 
worthy of his inhuman faith, ‘ he were not then to be blamed,’ 
( — there would be one kafir less in God’s world.) Another while 
as I sat without the town gate, under the Harra, with an Ally 
man, a shower of stones tumbled upon us : we went back and saw 
a sneaking wretch climbing in the cliff above. My companion, 
with the short indignation of the Arabs, levelling his match- 
lock, cried to him to cast again — . I would ere this have re- 
turned to el-H6jr ; but D&bir bade mo have patience for a few 
days that Howeytit footsteps bad been seen in the boghraz. I 
asked how could they know the tribe thus ? — “ By the length of 
their foot, which is more than of any neighbouring Beduins : ” 
yet those tribesmen are said to be “ small-footed as women.” 
The most nomads of these parts, going at all times without 
sandals, have heavy fiat feet. 

The sheykh wm good enough to send me to see the Kbieyby 
rocks and ruins, with one of the town who undertook the service 
willingly. This was Sdlih el-Moshmmy, a principal tradesman 
to the marketing nomads in the town, and client of D&hir. 
He was well affected to me because his father’s kindred were 
Christiana. S&lih’a father was come hither (a fugitive perhaps) 
from Egypt : to dwell at el-Ally he must needs become a con- 
fessor of Islam, and had then received the neophyte surname 
el-M(ffilemany. His son, who passed for a good Mohammedan, 
and had made more journeys than one to the prophet’s city, 
tendered for his sake the name of the Nas&.ra. Salih challenged 
by some that he favoured the Nasrdoy thought himself obliged 
to iterate immediately the confession of faith, saying solemnly 
in their hearing, “ La Hah ill’ Ullak” and with most emphasis, 
“ wa Mohammed rasUl Ullah.” S&lih excused himself, this 
morning, ‘ it was late, those who had gone to that part to gatheo: 
sticks would be returning presently ; ’ but Dahir said we might 
go, and sent his nephew with us. 

They came then girded in their old rent clothing, and carry- 
ing long matchlocks. We passed the outlying palms and the seyl 
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to the Eas el-A^, or “ fountain-head ” of their brook, a dart pit 
twenty-five feet deep to the under-rushing water. Then begin 
the ruins, el-Khreyby ; so we oame to the “ Ndga’s milking pail,” 
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mah’leb ndkat neby Sdlih, or helwiat en-Neby, “ the prophet’s 
milk-bowl ” (fig. p. 189). This'is a rock which has been wrought 
into a cistern. I found it twelve feet wide, and measured from 
without it is seven and a half feet at the highest ; within, a stair 
is left in the stone of three tall steps ; the waU is massy, I thinir 
thirteen inches at the lip. The colossal jurn within and without 
is scored over with other cattle marks than those of the tribes 
of nomads which now inhabit this country. Gross pot-sherds 
are strewed in this heaped ground of rains, where we passed 
with difficulty over n^ed banks of loose building-stones. 
The antique houses were of sandstone blocks, mostly untrimmed, 
laid in clay ; some clay-walling is yet seen obscurely under the 
heaps, where stones have been lately carried : el-AlIy was thus 
built, but there remain more stones than might build again 
their village. The ancient houses were smaller, and here has 
been a town, it may be, of nearly four thousand inhabitants. 
Lettered persons at el-Ally say that this is also Keriat Hejr, 
and they recited for me the solemn words of God’s great 
curse over the villages of the plain that “ they should never rise 
again.” 

We came to the partly quarried cliff, in which were engraved 
Himyaric embossed inscriptions of many lines. As I began to 
transcribe the first we were startled by a voice, for every new 
sight or sound is dreadful in the anarchy of the desert. S&Iih 
exclaimed, ” Wellah, hes$ ez-nillamy, I heard man’s voice; ” they 
struck sparks and blew hastily the matches of their Iom guns. 
SIlib, though a sickly body, handled his tools with mettle and 
stood up to fight like a man. We heard now, as they sup- 
posed, some “ Howeyty come on singing ” ; bis robber com- 
panions imght be behind him, and they hid themselves, as 
was easy in that cragged place. The causer of our cares, who 
went by, was none other than the unlucky negro servant of 
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Dahir, a fugitive from Khe3'bar, the •wretch tad failed us to-day, 
and he was ever to me, as ail the Kheyabara, only an occasion of 
sorrow. We found the cliff full of scored inscriptions, and all were 
Himyario ; whereas at Med4in SSlih they are always Nabatean. 
My companions very impatiently reminded me in every passing 
moment, that the sun descended, and of our peril in that place. 
I transcribed all the antique Himyario legends, saving those 
from which we had been untimely startled, and visited all the 
chambers. These are not many ; their months, as has been 
Slid, appear like dark windows in the cliff: a few other 
resembled rude caverns ; in some of which I found a 
chamber and simple surface sepulchres. Every sepulchral cell 
in the precipice is but a four-square loculus, hewn back from the 
entry to the length of a human body, and in some obliquely ; it 
may be, that these old star-gazers were not withont some formal 
observance of the heaven, in their burials, which look westward. 
At length we came to cells, the last towards the south (v. p. 159)] 
which are the most strange of all ; and being no more than a mile 
from the town, yet only single persons of the timorous Alowna had 
seen them in their lives. Upon the cliff at the upper comers of 
a middle one of them, which is he-wn back obliquely, are certain 
square tablets with sculptured images, not imlike mummy- 
chests of Egypt. The nomads call them bmdt, “ maidens,” for 
have not these enigmatic sculptures (in their rude sight) bare 
shanks, body muffled and head wimpled, in the guise of towns- 
women ? 

Betwixt the benit a small square tablet is entailed upon the 
smooth cliff-face, as it were for the epitaph, but void ; a title is 
chiselled upon the rook next beneath, but the Himyaric letters 
were a littJe beyond my sight. Further in the next bay of the 
cliff are two more sepulchral loculi, and over them an image- 
tablet of a pair of benit ; those ben&t’s heads are sculpture! a 
little otherwise : and besides these, so far as I could learn, 
“ there are no more.” Scored upon those rocks we found also 
an antique human figure the Arabs to-day do not limn so 
roundly. The ancient Arabian wears a close tunic to the knee, 
upon his head is a coif. One brought to me at el-AIly, an 
ancient image of a man’s head, out in sand- 
stone ; upon the crown was made a low pointed 
bonnet. When the finder demanded more 
tlian a little money, I thought prudent to re- 
ject it.^ I found also, in the Khreyby ruins, 
an antique tablet only fourteen inches ■wide, 
made -with little hollowed basins ; it might be 
taken for a money changer’s table or a table 
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of offerings : three or four more of them I have seen built in 
house-^alla in the town. 

At el-Khreyby, then, the manner of building, of burial, of 
writing, are other than at ei-H6jr only ten miles distant ! 

We found in the sand where an hyena had lately passed : 
B&lih asked if I knew the slot. I have often seen the traces 
in these parts and in Sinai, but not in highland Arabia : one 
such land-loping wild beast may in a night time leave foot- 
prints through a whole district ; they must be few which sub- 
sist in a nearly lifeless country. The Alowna say very well 
of the Himyaric legends, “ they are like the Habashy ” (Abys- 
sinian form of writing). A fanatical person once stayed me in 
the street saying, he had at home two volumes written in these 
letters ! I could not persuade him to let me see them, because 
he would do the kafir no pleasure. 

The villagers and nomads spoke to me of a ruined site 
in these parts, el-Mubbidt. This is a plural word, and may 
signify the sites of several ruined hamlets in one oasis. They 
say buried treasures He there, and it was of old a principal 
town. That ground, six miles from el-Ally, is a plain with 
acacia trees, separated from W. Kurra by a narrow train of the 
mountain : it is a loam and clay bottom crusted with salt. 
*' Incense ” is found there, and human bones as at Mediin, and 
potsherds and much broken glass in rings, “ as it were of 
women’s bracelets.” There are iiuned clay buildings, and a few 
of clay and stone ; bub as Salih told me, faithfully, there are 
neither chambers hewn in the rock nor engraved inscriptions. 
D4hir said he would send me thither, bat I thought it b^ide 
the present purpose. Some Wdlad Aly Beduios have found 
pieces of gold money at Mubbiat, I heard that the titles were 
in Kufic, “ There is no God but the Lord.” We see there is 
no long tradition in Arabia ; I found no memory in this country 
of the busy trading town Korh, mentioned by some of the 
old Mohammedan traveOers. I have enquired among all the 
nomads, but they had not heard it ; the lettered men of el-Ally 
had no notice of such a name. I hoped to have seen the 
wilderness southward as far as Zmurrud with Mohammed Aly, 
who awaited orders to visit that ruinous kella. In the next 
mountain valleys towards Medina are not a few ruined sites 
of good villages ; in that sandstone country may be many scored 
inscriptions. 

By Hedieh, a baj-road kella at the W. el Humth, are re- 
ceived the waters aeyling from Kheybar. Far to the south-east 
is a side valley descending to the W. Kurra or bed of the 
Humth, in which are notable mins, Korh, of a place greater, as 
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tba Bednina report, than el-Ally. Tlie groand is ragged be- 
tween hills and somewhat wider than the valley at el-Ally. 
There ate seen many plots of old buildings, and among them a 
ruined kella. The B. Wahab have no tradition of Korh, not- 
withstanding that the district is theirs from antiquity. If 
this were K(Gk)orh they would pronounce Gorh, or else Jorh; 
that which they say is plainly Korh- In these parts is the 
country of the poet-hero Antara : none matched him of the 
antique nomads, whether in warlike manhood, or in the songs 
of the desert ; he is maker of one of the seven golden poema 
Near the next kella, Sujwa, is a mountain named Istdial Antar, 
“ Antar’s stable.” At the mountain head, their fabulous eyes 
see a “ manger ” great as a cistern, and the stony rings, “ where 
the hero’s mares stood bound”; Antara they take to have 
been a man of five or six fathoms in stature. The Moor Haj 
Nejm had seen there, he told me, “ a railroad ” ; — these simple 
men believe in good faith that telegraph and railways be come 
down to us from the beginning of tbe world. The rock may be 
sandstone, with certain veins of ironstone. 

I would hastily return to Meddin, to impress the epitaphs, and 
make a good end of this enterprise. The sheykh had more than 
once agreed with marketing Beduins in the town, to convey me ; 
but at the hour of departure they failed us. D&hir, sorry to see 
his town authority no more set by in their eyes, reproached 
them with this urbanity, “ Thy name is Beduwy.” The towns- 
folk deal roughly with the common sort of ragged nomads 
that come to el-Ally ; but they esteem their chiefs, the sbeykhs 
of tbe desert, who are their paymasters, and men of gentler 
behaviour than any townsmen. D4hir was religious rather 
than good-hearted ; his crabbed black visage drawn by mo- 
ments into some new form, and the weakness of his authority, 
were a discomfort to me ; I had no hope in him at all. I asked 
Dahir had he travelled in the countries, had he seen Damascus ? 
“ What needeth me, he answered, to see es-Shkm, here are we 
not well enough ? ’’—And it is trne that Dahir could not be 
more urbane, nor is there more civil town life than theirs even 
at Damascus. I said now I would return on foot to el-Hejr. 
“ I will send you myself, said D4hir,the Beduins are akarU!”— 
that is a villanous (Medina) word to be found in honest 
men’s mouths ! Salih, hearing I would depart, asked me pri- 
vately had I found by divination tamyls, if the chance were 
good for this day’s journey ? When I enquired of his art, “ What ! 
»id he, you know not this ? how, but by drawing certain lines 
in the sand ! and it is much used here.” D4hir bade me return, 
in case I should be coldly received by those askars in the kella, 
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to pass with him the few weeks which remained till the Eaj ; 
yet with a waspish word he blessed us all in an irony, which 
had been causes to him of this trouble ; “ The Lord have mercy 
upon Mohammed Aly’s father, and upon the Dowla, and upon 
the father of Khalil’s country ! ” He had six guns ready, and 
sent his son with them to accompany me as far as the wells ; his 
unlucky n^o servant of Kheybar came on driving a weak ass 
with my light baggage. At el-Khreyby I went aside to copy the 
sculptured inscriptions, from which we had before been startled. 
(Documents ISpigraphiques PI. xv.) The soil is good loam- 
ground, and we found mere-stones set two and two together of 
the ancient acres. My companions exclaimed, “ Ha, these were 
their old landmarks, and we have not minded them before ! ” 
They returning then, I continued my journey with the Kheybary. 
Walking three horns through a wilderness of crags, we came 
upon the plain brow of el-H6jr, where Ethlib appeared before ns, 
that landmark of mountain spires and pinnacles ; and soon we 
discerned the cliffs, (called by the Alowna J. Skakh^ab, though 
this, among the nomads, is the name of a mountain north of the 
Mezham,) with their wonderful hewn architecture, the borj and 
the baj-road kella. 

Upon the morrow I asked of Mohammed Aly to further me 
in all that he might ; the time was short to accomplish the 
enterprise of Meddin Salih. I did not stick to speak frankly ; but 
I bought he made me cats’-eyes. " You cannot have forgotten 
that you made me certain promises ! ” — “ I wiU give you the gun 
again.” This was in my chamber ; be stood np, and his fury 
rising, much to my astonishment, he went to his own, came 
a.gam with the carbine, turned the back and left me. I set 
the gun again, with a friendly word, in the door of his cham- 
ber,—'* Out ! ” cried the savage wretch, in that leaping up and 
laying hold upon my mantle : then as we were on the gallery 
the Moorish villain suddenly struck me with the flat hand and 
all his mad force in the face, there wanted little of my falling 
to the yard below. He shouted also with savage voice, “ Dost 
thou not know me yet ? ” He went forward to the kahwa, and 
I followed him, seeing some Beduins were sitting there the 
nomads, who observe the religion of the desert, abhor the 
homely outrage. I said to them, **_ Yo ruff'd, 0 fellowship, ye 
are witnesses of this man’s misdoing.” The nomads looked 
coldly on aghast ; it is damnable among them, a man to do his 
guest violence, who is a guest of Ullah. Mohammed Aly, 
tremb ling and frantic, leaping up then in his place, struck me 
again in the doorway, with ^ his tiger’s force ; as he heaped 
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blows I seized bis two wrists and held them fast. " Now, I 
said, have done, or else I am a strong man.” He struggled, 
the red cap fell off his Turk’s head, and his stomach rising afresh 
at this new indignity, he broke from me. The sickly captain of 
ruffian troopers for a short strife had the brawns of a butcher, 
and I think three peaceable men might not hold him. As for 
the kella guard, who did not greatly love Mohammed Aly, they 
stood aloof with Haj Nejm as men in doubt, seeing that if my 
blood were spilt, this might be required of them by the Pasha. 
The nomads thought by mild words to appease him, there durst 
no man put in his arm, betwixt the aga and the Nasrauy. 
“ — Aha ! by UUah ! shouted the demon or ogre, now I will mur- 
der thee.” Had any blade or pistol been then by his belt, it is 
likely he had done nothing less ; but snatching my beard with 
canine rage, the ruffian plncked me hither and thither, which is 
a most vile outrage. By this the mad fit abating in his sick 
body, and somewhat confused as he marked men’s sober looks 
about him, and to see the Nasrany bleeding, who by the Pasha 
had been committed to him upon his head, he hastily re-entered 
the kahwa, where I left them. The better of the kella crew were 
become well affected towards me, even the generous coxcomb of 
Haj Hasan was moved to see me mishandled : but at a mischief 
they were all old homicides, and this aga was their paymaster, 
though he embezzled some part of their salary, besides he 
was of their Moorish nation and religion. If M. Aly came 
with fury upon me again, my life being endangered, I must 
needs take to the defence of my pistol, in which, unknown to 
them, were closed the lives of six murderous Arabs, who, as 
hounds, had all then fallen upon a stranger : and their hfe had 
been for my life. As we waken sometime of an horrid dream, I 
might yet break through this extreme mischief, to the desert ; 
but my life had been too dearly purchased, when I must wander 
forth, a manslayer, without way, in the hostile wilderness. AU 
the fatigues of this journey from Syria I saw now likely to be lost, 
for I could not suffer further this dastardly violence. The mule 
M. Aly came by and marking me sit peaceably reading at the 
door of my chamber, with a new gall he bade me quit those 
quarters, and remove with my baggage to the liieAn. This is 
^ open arch-chamber to the north in Damascus wise ; there 
is made the coffee-hearth in summer, but now it was deadly 
cold in the winter night at this altitude. He gave my chamber 
to another, and I must exchange to his cell on the chill side, 
which was near over the cesspool and open to its mephitic emana- 
tions when the wind lay to the kella. After this M. Aly sent the 
young Mohammed to require again, as rdkn, a pledge, the gun 
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which had been left in my doorway. I carried the gun to M. Aly : 
he sat now in bis chamber, chopfallen and staring on the ground. 

At half-afternoon I went over to the kahwa ; Haj Nejm and 
M. Aly sat there. I must ascertain how the matter stood ; 
whether I could live longer with them in the kella, or it were 
better for me to withdraw to el-Ally. I spread my Muruldi, a 
circular passport, before them, from a former governor of Syria. 
— “ Ah ! I have thirty such firmans at home.” — “ Are you not 
servitors of the Dowlat es-Sultin ? ” — “ I regard nothing, nor 
fear creature ; we are Moghrireba, to-day here, to-morrow 
yonder ; what to us is the Dowla of Stamiul or of Mamhul ? ” — 
“ And would you strike me at Damascus ? ” — “ By the mighty 
God men are all days stricken and slain too at es-Sbem. Ha ! 
Englishman, or ha ! Frenchman, ha ! Dowla, will you make me 
remember these names in land of the Aarab ? ” — “ At least you 
reverence es-Seyid, (Abd el-K&der) — and if another day I should 
tell him this ! ” — “ In the Sbyid is namus (the sting of anger) more 
than in myself ; who has namus more than the Seyid ? eigh, Haj 
Nejm ? wellah, at es-Shem there is no more than the Seyid and 
Mohammed Aly (himself). T have (his mad boast) seven hundred 
guns there ! ” — “ You struck me ; now tell me wherefore, I have 
not to my knowledge offended you in anything.” — “ Wellah, 
I bad flung thee down from the gallery, but I feared Ullah : and 
there is none who would ever enquire of thy death. Your own 
consul expressly renounced before our W&ly (governor of Syria) 
all charge concerning thee, and said, taking bis hernita in his 
hand, you were to him nothing more than this old hat.” — 
‘‘ Such a consul might be called another day to justify himself.” 

“ Well, it is true, and this I have understood, Haj Nejm, that 

he passed for a hhamir (an animal not eaten by the Turks) among 
our Pashas at es-Shem, and I make therefore no account of 
him : — also by this time the nejjib has delivered Khalil’s letters 
in Damascns' — It is known there now that you are here, and 
your life wiU be required of us.” Haj Nejm said, “ Ay, and this 
is one of those, for whose blood is destroyed a city of Islam.” 
(Jidda bombarded and Syria under the rod were yet a bitter 
memory in their lives.) “ Mark yon, I said, Haj Nejm, that 
this man is not very well in his understanding.” M. Aly began 
now in half savage manner to make his excuses ; ‘ Servitor had 
he been of the Dowla the.se thirty years, he had wounds in his 
body; and M. Aly was a good man, that knew all men.’ — 
“ Enough, enough between you ! ” cries Haj Nejm, who would 
reconcile us ; and M. Aly, half doting-religious and humane 
ruffian, named me already habib, ‘ a beloved ’ ! We drank round 
and parted in the form of friends. — Later I came to know the 
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first cause of this trouble, which was that unlucky Kheybaty 
elf of Dlhir’s, whom I had, with an imprudent humanity, led in to 
repose an hour and drink cofiee in the kella : once out of my 
hearing, although I had paid his wages at el-Ally, he clamoured 
for a new shirt-cloth from the aga. This incensed the Turkish 
brains of JL Aly, who thought he had received too little from 
me : — more than all had driven him to this excess (he pretended) 
that I had called the wild nomads to be my witnesses. When 
afterwards some Beduins asked him wherefore he had done this : 
‘ That Khalil, he answered, with a lie, had struck off his red 
bonnet ; — and wellah the Nasriay’s grasp had so wrung his deli- 
cate wrists that be could not hold them to heaven in bis prayers 
for many a day afterward ; ’ also the dastardly villain boasted to 
those unwiUing hearers that ‘ he had plucked Khalil’s beard.’ 

This storm abated, with no worse hap, they of the kella were 
all minded to favour me ; and on the morrow early, leaving one 
to drive the well-machine, every man, with Haj Nejm, and Mo- 
hammed Aly upon his horse, accompanied the Nasr&ny among 
the monuments, they having not broken their fasts, until the sun 
was setting ; and in the days after, there went out some of them 
each morning with me. Of Haj Nejm I now bought a ^fl.ruariBk 
beam, that had been a make-shift well-shaft, fetched from el-Ally ; 
the old man hacked notches in my timber for climbing, and 
the ladder-post was borne out between two men’s shoulders to 
the bdbin, and flitted from one to other as the work proceeded. 
I went abroad with large sheets of bibulous paper, water, and 
a painter’s brush and sponge ; and they rearing the timber at a 
frontispiece, where I would, I climbed, and laboured standing 
insecurely at the beam head, or upon the pediment, to impress 
the inscription. The moist paper yielded a faithful stamp (in 
which may be seen every grain of sand) of the stony tablet and 
the letters. Haj Nejm would then accompany us to shore 
the beam himself, (that I should not take a faU,) having, he said, 
always a misgiving. In few days I impressed ail the inscriptions 
that were not too high in the frontispieces, [u. pi., facing p. 176 .] 
We went forward, whilst the former sheets hanged a-drying in their 
title plates, to attempt other. In returning over the wilderness 
it was a new sight to us all, to see the stern sandstone monu- 
ments hewn in an antique rank under the mountain cliff, stand 
thus billeted in the sun with the butterfly panes of white paper ; 
■—but I knew that to those light sheets they had rendered, at 
length, their strange old enigma ! The epitaphs are some quite 
nndecayed, some are wasted in the long course of the weather. 
Our work fortunately ended, there remained more than a half 
score of the inscription tablets which were too high for me. 
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Oat going abroad was broken in the next days by the happy 
fortnne of rain in Arabia. A bluish haze covered the skirts 
of the Hatra, the troubled sky thundered ; as the falling drops 
overtook us, the Arabs, hastily folding their matchlocks under 
their large mantles, ran towards the kella. Chill gusts blew 
out under lowering clouds, the showers fell, and it rained still 
at nightfall. The Arabs said then, “ The Lord be praised, there 
will be plenty of samn this year.” On the morrow it rained yet, 
and from the kella tower we saw the droughty desert stand- 
ing full of plashes ; the seyl of the Hdjr plain did not flow for 
all this ; I found there but few pools of the sweet rain-water. 
“ — If only, they said now, the Lord shield us from locusts ! *’ 
which their old musing men foretold would return that year i 
they think the eggs of former years revive in the earth after 
heavy showers. Samn, the riches of the desert, was now after 
so long drought hardly a pint for a real or crown, at el-AIly. 

But what of the sculptured bird in those frontispieces of the 
sumptuous charnel houses ? (See p. 167.) It was an ancient 
opinion of the idolatrous Arabs, that the departing spirit flitted 
from man’s brain-pan as a wandering fowl, complaining thence- 
forward in deadly thirst bet unavenged wrong ; friends there- 
fore to assuage the friend’s soul-bird, poured upon the grave 
their pious libations of wine. The bird is called “ a green fowl,” 
it is named by others an owl or eagle. The eagle’s life is a thou- 
sand years, in Semitic tradition. In Syria I have found Greek 
Christians who established it with that scripture, “ he shall renew 
his youth as an eagle.” Always the monumental bird is sculp, 
tured as rising to flight, her wings are in part or fully displayed. 

In the table of the pediment of a very few monuments, especi- 
ally in the Kasr el- Bint rocks, is sculptured an effigy (commonly 
wasted) of the human face. (See next page.) Standing high 
upon the ladder beam, it fortuned me to light upon one of 
them which only has remained uninjured ; the lower sculptured 
cornices impending, it could not be wholly discerned from the 
ground. I found this head such as a comic mask, flat-nosed, 
and with a thin border of beard about a sun-like visage. This 
sepulchral image is grinning with all his teeth, and shootiag 
out the tongue. The hair of his head is drawn out above 
either ear like a long “hom” or hair-lock of the Beduins. 
Seemg this larva, one might murmur again the words of Isaiah, 
*■ Against whom makest thou a wide mouth, and drawest out the 
tongue ? ’ I called my companions, who mounted after me ; and 
looking on the old stony mocker, they scoffed again, and came 
down witb loud laughter and wondering. 
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The Semitic East is a land of sepulchres ; Syria, a limestone 
country, is full of tombs, hewn, it may be said, under every hill 
side. Now they are stables for herdsmen, and open dens of wild 
creatures. “ I^gs and counsellors of the earth built them dMO- 
late places ” ; but Isaiah mocked in bis time those “ habitations 
of the dead.” — These are lands of the faith of the resurrection. 
Palmyra, Petra, Eejra, in the ways of the desert countries, were 
all less oases of husbandmen than great caravan stations. In all 



is seen much sumptnousness of sepulchres ; clay buildings served 
for their short lives and squared stones and columns were for 
the life of the State. The care of sepulture, the ambitious mind 
of man’s mortality, to lead eternity captive, was beyond measure 
in the religions of antiquity, which were without humility. The 
Meddin funeral chambers all together are not, I think, an 
hundred. An hundred monuments of well-faring families in 
several generations betoken no great city. Of such we might 
conjecture an old Arabian population of eight thousand souls ; 
a town such as Aneyza at this day, the metropolis of Nejd. 
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Under the new religion the deceased ia -wound in a shirt- 
cloth of calico, (it is the same whether he were a prince 
or the poorest person, whether villager or one of the restless 
Beduw,) his corse is laid in the shallow pit of droughty earth, 
and the friends will set him np a head-stone of the blocks 
of the desert. Ezekiel sees the burying in hell of the an- 
cient mighty nations : hell, the grave-hole, is the deep of the 
earth, the dead-kingdom : the graves are disposed (as we see at 
Medain Silih) in the sides of the pit about a funeral bed (which 
is here the door in the midst). We read like words in Isaiah, 
" Babel shall be brought down to hell, to the sides of the pit.” 
To bury in the sides of the pit was a superstitious usage of the 
ancient Arabians, it might be for the dread of the hyena. In 
what manner were the dead laid in the grave at el-H4jr ? We 
have found frankincense or spice-matter, the shreds of winding- 
cloths, and lappets, as of leathern shrouds, in certain monu- 
ments : in the most floors lies only deep sand-drift, the bones are 
not seen in all ; and the chamber floor in a few of them is 
but plain and bare rock. It is not unlikely that they buried 
the dead nearly as did the Jews about these times [v. John 
xix. 40, Luke xvi. 1], with odours, and the corse was swathed 
in one or several kinds of linen (I find three, finer and grosser 
webbed, brown-stained and smelling of the drugs of the em- 
balmers) and sewed in some inner leather painted red, and an 
outer hide, which for the thickness may be goat or else camel- 
leather, whose welta are seamed with leathern thongs and 
smeared with asphalte. I saw no mummy flesh, nor hair. In 
peaceable country the monuments might be one by one explored 
at leisure. I never went thither alone, but I adventured my life. 

In my dealings with Arabs I have commonly despised their 
pusillanimous prudence. When I told Mohammed Aly that those 
kassAr chambers were sepulchres, he smiled, though an arrow 
shot through his barbarous Scriptures, and he could forgive me, 
seeing me altogether a natural philosopher in religion. “ Yaw I ” 
said he, with a pleasant stare ; and' he had seen himself the 
rocks plainly full of tombs in many parts of Syria : my word 
reported seemed afterward to persuade also the Syrian Jurdy 
and Haj officers, though their Mohammedan hearts despised a 
Christian man’s unbelief. 

Upon the landmark rock el-HowwAra in the plain of Meddin 
8&lih lies a great treasure (in the opinion of the Moors in the 
keUa) sealed in a turret-like stone chamber, in the keeping 
of an afrit (evil genius loci, a word spoken of the spirits of 
wicked men departed, which as flies to the dunghill haunt 
eternally about their places of burial). Fatal, they say, were the 
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taking up of that treasure, “ the kings of the world should strive 
together, the Aarab tribes should destroy one another. In that 
day a man will not spare his friend, nor his brother, the son of 
his father and his mother: ’’ thusHajNejm. I have looked down 
upon the Howwfira cliff from the Harra, and can affirm that the 
head of it is plain, a black platform of lava ; the sandstone 
precipices all round are a hundred fathoms in height (see p. 82). 
Further Nejm told us how few years past there was come 
hither a certain Moghreby from Medina, somewhat after the pil- 
grimage ; he was on the way to Syria, and had stayed awhile in 
the kella. The wise man studying in bis eabalistical book 
found that upon the Howwara lay that wealth indeed ; but, he 
said, be durst not raise it. “ I desire nothing for myself, also I 
find written that were those riches taken away, there should 
ensue great calamities.” The same Moghreby, who by their 
saying, with aU his dark lore, was a gentle soul, being after- 
ward at Maan, was friendly entertained by the Kurdy aga of 
the place, he who bad married the only daughter of Mohammed 
Said Pasha : and the wise guest, who would show as much 
courtly to his host again, found somewhat for him, ere be 
departed, in those old ruins (el-Hammara), which arc without 
the village. The guest and host stealing forth by night, the 
fortunate Kurdy filled his two saddle-bags with money, and all 
was ted gold ; but the pleasant philosopher would take nothing 
for himself. — " All this, cried Mohammed Aly, I can confirm, for 
being at that time stationed at Maan, wellab, I saw that gold, 
and I was in the confidence of the aga.” 

Marvellous are the fables of the East ; and if the truth be 
in the mouth of many witnesses, it were bard not to believe 
them ; the world is yet full of miracles. In my time_ there 
were two Christs in Syria ; one of them, a second-sighted 
admirable person of the Persian religion, had been laid by 
the Ottoman government in ‘‘ little-ease " at Gaza. The other 
was between ignorant block and mystical hypocrite, a religious 
dreamer at large. Bom in the Christian religion, this man 
was by turns Jew and Mohammedan; ‘he had God’s name, 
he told me in a terrific voice, sculptured between his two 
eye-brows.’ This divine handwriting, be it understood, was in 
Arabic ; that is, he had rimples, as a triglyph, or somewhat 
resembling the trace in'!— Allah. Herein, he would_ covertly con- 
vey, among us Christians, was his mystical name, divine ! and he 
was himself Messias of the second appearing. He was bom in 
Latdhia, and in this also, through barbarous ignorance of the 
Greek letters, he found a witness of the Scriptures unto himself. 
He prophesied to them with a lofty confidence, that the day was 
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toward, when he should ride forth from the Damascus horse- 
market unto his eternal glory ; and all things being fulfilled in 
himself, the children of Adam should return unto their Lord 
God, to be manifested in the whole world. He was a Moslem 
among the Moslemin. I heard their ribalds deride this self- 
godded man upon a time as I walked with him in their cathedral 
mosque, and he went on saying (especially where we met with 
any simple hareem, near the gates) in an immense murmured 
voice, “ How great is Mohammed ! yea, 0 ye people ! he is the 
Apostle of Ullah ! ” They mocked him with “ Hail, Neby ! ” Of 
the Christians no man trusted him. Yet I have heard simple 
women, half in awe of a man of so high pretence, beg of him to 
forosay to them the event of these dangerous times, — “ whether 
the Nasara would be massacred ? ” And he in mighty tones 
prophesied to them comfortable thin^ ; he said they should 
have no hurt, these troubles should assuage shortly and Christ's 
kingdom be established. Also he could show, unto any faithful 
w^ch resorted to him in certain hours, the testimony of 
miracles ; for with solemn gesture, the divine man and his 
wife prayed over a little Vater, then he breathed in mystic 
wise, and spread his hands, and behold it was made wine : 
and such bad been seen by a simple Christian person of 
my familiar acquaintance. Upon a time finding him in the 
street I bade him wend with me, of his charity, to the house of 
fools, el-Moristd,n : by his holy power with God, we might heal a 
mad body ; he granted. — There entering, when we had passed bars 
and gates, he received from the porter a cup of water in his hand, 
and led me confidently to the poor men in durance. He had 
promised if we found any raging one, with the only name of Ullah, 
to appease him : but as all was still, he approached a poor man 
who sat in a cage, and enquired his name and country and 
condition. The sad prisoner answered to all things well and 
civilly ; and the blatant man of God, when he had cried Ullah / 
and breathed with an awesomeness upon the water, gave him 
through the bars his bowl, bidding him drink measurably thereof, 
and if the Lord would, he should come to his health : the un- 
happy man received it very thankfully. “ Thou hast seen! 
(said this doer of miracles,) now we may return.” After a 
week he sent me bis divine word that the dangerous madcap 
had mended, and ‘ was about to be sent home as a man in his right 
mind ; and did 1 not yet believe him f ’ This wonder-worker, 
after walking through all Chrfatian sects and Judaism, had gone 
over to the Mohammedan profession, in that hoping, said hif 
Christian neighbours, to come again by his own : and this was 
after be had put out his little patrimony, at an iniquitous usury, 
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to insolvent Moslems : — they having devoured the Nasr^ny’s 
good, derided him ; and a Christian has little or no hope in the 
Mohammedan judgment seats. The forlorn man had fallen 
between the stools of his natural and adopted religions, and his 
slender living was passed from his own into other shrews’ hands ; 
and there was all his grief : the apostate found no charity in 
either. The Christian people’s whisper even imputed to him an 
atrocious guilt. In better days a boy had served him, and he 
was known to beat the child more and more. Some while after, 
when the boy was not found, the neighbours said between their 
teeth, “ he has murdered the lad and buried him ! ” When I 
last saw him the religion-monger was become a sadder and a 
silent man ; the great sot had now a cross coaled upon his cottage 
door, in the Christian quarter. He said then with a hollow 
throat, ‘ he was but a sinner,’ and denied to me, shaking out his 
raiment with an affected horror, that ever such as I alleged had 
been his former pretension. “ Nay ah 1 and ah nay ! ” The sooth- 
sayer would persuade me that ‘‘ all was but the foolish people’s 
saying.” I found him poring and half weeping over a written 
book, which he told me was ” marvellous wise and healthful to 
the soul, and the copying it had cost him much silver.” The 
argument was of God’s creatures, the beasts, and showing how 
every beast (after that of the psalm, “ Praise the Lord from the 
earth, all beasts, creeping thin^, and feathered fowl ”) yieldeth 
life-worship unto God. He read me aloud his last lesson “ Of 
the voices of the living creatures,” and coming down to the 
camel, I said “ Hold there 1 every camel-voice is like a blasphemy : 
it is a very blasphemous beast.” Said he : “ Thou art mistaken, 
that brutish bellowing in his throat is the camel's making moan 
unto Ullah. — See further it is written here ! — bis prayer for 
patience under oppression, inasmuch as he is made a partner in 
man’s afBietion.” Neighbours now told me the most sustenance 
of this sorrowful man, past the lining of his purse, to be of 
herbs, which cooling diet he had large leave to gather for him- 
self in the wild fields. 

As I wandered in Palestine 1 came to a place where the 
Moslems show a sepulchre of the prophet Jonas. The respect- 
able blind sire who kept the chapel, when I would enter further 
than the ruinous chamber, forbade me ; and to the company 
he related how of late years two rash young men of the 
village had made bold to thrust into the Neby’s tomb, “ but ah ! 
Sirs, wellah, said he, they came forth blind;” and the poor 
gaSer shook his bead piteously again. Here credulous persons, 
having lighted upon a miracle, might have taken half the 
village to witness. Commonly the longer one lives in a faba- 
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lous time or country, the weaker will become his Judgment. 
Certainly I hare hoard fables worthy of the Arabs from the lips 
of excellent Europeans too long remainir^ in the East. How 
often in my dwelling in that hostile world have I felt desolate, 
even in a right endeavour : the testimony of all men’s (half, 
rational) nnderstandings making against my lonely reason ; and 
must I not seem to them, in bolding another opinion, to be a per- 
verse and unreasonable person ? Many admirable things, unless 
you can misbelieve them all, fall out daily according to their faith, 
and their world is to thy soul as another planet of nature. Their 
teli^oos wizards converse with the jan, the cabalistic discovery 
of bid things is every day confirmed by many faithful witnesses. 
Because they had some fond expectation even of me, a stranger, 
it was reported afterward, at Teyma, that I wrought miracles. 
Certain persons affirmed with oaths that “ Khalil had been 
seen by night uplifting stones, wellah of machinal weight, out 
of the great ruined well-pit, and with no more than the touch of 
his fingers ; ” and yet at such hours I was sleeping, encamped 
with the Aarab, nearly half a mile distant. 

If I asked any nomad of that great Harra in sight, of the 
Ferrd Md the principal valleys, he began commonly, tracing 
with his camel-stick in the sand, or his finger in the powder 
of the kella floor, to show me the course of the wadies. AD 
these parts seyl, they told me, into the W. Jizzl; some said, 
“into the W. el-Humth;” and then they said “the Jizzl and 
the Humth are one wady." The Hnmth valley descends from 
beyond Medina by Henakieh. The Wady Jizzl, receiving the 
rain-streams from both sides of the Harra, goes out below el- 
AUy in the W. el-Humth, which passes westward through the 
TehAma, and issues to the Bed Sea betwen Wejh and YAnba. 
The Humth is a great valley,— they compared it with W. er-Bum- 
mah. (See the majt, Vol. 1.) Later at Kheybar I heard that the 
W. el-Humth begms in Nejd above the Mecca country. These 
great vaUeys have each a length of nearly ten degrees and as all 
Arabian wadies they are continuaDy waterless. That valley is 
called the Humth for the plenty there growing of the desert bush, 
el-humth, which is good camel-meat, and especiaUy in the TehAma. 

Now came the nejjib : he had left all in quiet at Damas- 
cus. Overtaken by cold weather and fogs m the high Ard 
es-Suvman, the Sheraiy told us with oaths he could not see 
his hands in two days space, and he had nearly perished.'* A 
WAlad _Aly lad was waiting here to ride on with his post-bags 
to Medina. — Letters were come from Damascus for Mohammed 
Aly, and the lad Mohammed was sent to hear them read at el- 
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Ally and bring word again. They thought I could read a post- 
script ; and whilst I studied it by the co£fee-fire, said Nejm, “ It 
might be a salaam from the hareem.” — “ Oh when (answered 
Mohammed Aly, turning upon him) do the hareem (whom 
they think to be only good for the house service) send their 
greeting ? or what man sends ever a greeting to the hareem ! ” 

In the household life there is a gulf betwixt us and 
the Arabs ; the open loving affection of our spooses-for-life, 
they esteem unmardy. Once Mohammed Aly touched this 
difference in my hearing : — “ When I was stationed at Maan 
there arrived a Frenjy with his wife at W. Musa, and their 
accustomed long train of baggage camels and servitors; so that 
they appear to ns persons of princely quality. Their tmch- 
man in entering Moses’ valley had paid out presents to the 
Howeytit sheykhs and ‘to the village sheykh of el-Eljy. But 
whilst this Frank, leaving his wife to repose at the tents, was 
gone to view the next monuments, another ragged rout of the 
country Beduins ran down from the mountain, and came on 
with club-sticks and wild shouts to the Frenjy’s camp ; where 
finding only the dame and none daring to oppose them, they laid 
on her their sun-biaekened hands, crying fast fiiis, fius — money, 
monejr ! The husband hieing again to the clamour, the hooting 
Beduins, as ever they had sight of him, pulling out their cut- 
lasses, made as though they would carve his wife’s neck ; and if 
he stood a moment, to make them signs, their swords were 
already at her throat. He called desperately then to his inter- 
preter to give them anything, all and whatsoever they would. 
So he comes up aghast, to see his lady so long forlorn in the 
midst of those demons, and they meant no more than to eat a 
little of his silver.” He added, “ ye may see how uxorious 
they are ! ” Such for Mohammed Aly was Frankish travelling 
in Syrian countries, — and the contemptible marital affection, 
in (he said) “ the not commendable Prankish life.” 

The time of the ascending Haj being nigh, the country was 
more than commonly insecure. Fehjy wives were gone upon a 
morning early with camels to fetch in their knot-grass stacked 
at some distance in clefts of the desert mountain. They were 
not come again at the fall of the evening, in which time they 
might have gone and returned twice ; we thoi^ht them certainly 
lost and the camels taken by a ghrazzu. The sun was gone down 
when we saw them coming. The women had lingered making 
holiday by the way ; but one of their husbands who had 
passed the last hours in extreme heaviness of his mind, cried 
out, “ Wellah, all torments in men’s lives be along of the 
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eozsed bareem ! ” — The weak must bear all burdens, and tbe 
poor hareem have all the blame, in the nomad life. This was a 
well-faring wretch, Fardiis, forged, like all his race, of an old 
world’s likeness, and who made half our mirth with his sly gipsy 
humour. As he understood that Nasara were truer men than 
the Moslemin, he came to deposit in my cell-chamber, in presence 
of the aga, a sack of his beggarly gear, and in which was his 
money. I said I would not receive the trust, unless he gave me 
up the tale of his silver and would show in which part of the sack 
hx8 wealth lay : he showed us then he had hidden it, eight reals 
gained of the Haj caravan, in the comer-knots at the sack’s 
mouth, which the nomads use to tie upon a pebble stone. 

Mark you, said Mohammed Aly, the deceitful arts of them ! el- 
Aarab mukkarln I ” Also a poor widow of the gate Arabs came 
upon a time as she went to the desert, to deposit with me her 
great cooking-pot, as much worth as her poor dowry ; and in the 
day of the Haj arriving Hasan came to pile half a score of 
loaded matchlocks in my cell, for the defence of that side of the 
kella, where also some camel loads of the Haj stores were 
left in my keeping ; so confident were they of truth in the 
^:asiAny. This honest opinion of theirs, after the first wild 
rooks of Semitic intolerance, has oftentimes turned to my 
advantage, and my word was accepted without an oath in Arabia 
The birket-water mounted almost to a just level, which to 
^mtain agamst the leaking fioor, they must still drive half-days. 
One day when I had been abroad alone, coming early home 
I found many Beduins before the kella and the iron gate 
shut, and tardily admitted, said Hasan, “ Gdm. Khalil ' these 
are enemies, and what dost thou to be abroad in such dan- 

E 03 times?” They were of W41ad Aly, and brought a 
of clot^ Stuffs of the Haj stores, which had been cast 
n from tbe camel that bore them by Beduins and robbed 
m om night march a httle after el-Akhdar in the B. Atieh 
eo^try. The thieves could not then be known in the darkness • 
^ 1 ^ si^ce^^derstood that they were W. Aly tribesmen! 

procure their restitution, or else the 
TOrth of the goods would be charged against themselves in their 
next receipt of suna. The lost bales were brought in by a’ 
y^er son of heir great sheykh Motlog ; a lad wearing the 
jOTernmeut scarlet mantle, girded with a gunner’s beU and 
|erem were a gay pau of old horse-pistols. ^y counted ou| 
&eir delivery in the kella, men’s tunics, women’s blue kirtleZ 
Aimh wtf h®’ eiglity-two pieces; but aU the beat were wantiS 

cameb cut out in the night marches. In a former year, the 
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A NIGHT ALARM IN THE KELLA, 177 

B. AtJeh-fell apon the Haj convoy, one morning, under the same 
Pasha, and drove off about two hundred camels. Mohammed 
Said, who had passed his life victorious in this kind of running 
warfare, drew in his straggling soldiery whilst the Haj stood 
still : the field-pieces having been quickly mounted, he let a 
few shells fly over their heads, and sent his troopers to out- 
ride them. The Beduw then left their booty and held off ; all 
the camels were brought in again and the caravan set forward, 
— and great is the name of M. Said Pasha in the desert. The 
year of my leaving Arabia, Beduw set upon the descending 
pilgrimage betwixt the Harameyn, and killed (it is reported) 
a score of them, and took much booty ; the Aarab crying out 
that this seizing for themselves was forced upon them, foras- 
much as there had not been paid them their just surra. And 
little unlikely, there had been juggling in the covetous old 
Kurdy’s disbursing of the government piastres, and that of some 
great ones’ embezzling pence many poor and unarmed pilgrims 
came by their deaths. The great Stambui officer of the year 
was sore affrighted, so that he durst return no more by the 
land-way, where he must see those sun-blackened faces again of 
the wild Beduw, but got him home upon shipboard. 

A shouting without in the night made us start from slum- 
bering on the cold stones ; the nomad dogs barked with all 
their throats, the gate Arabs from the booths cried to those in 
the kella ‘ a ghrazzu was upon them ! ’ Our cut-throats ran now 
in the feeble moonlight, with their long matchlocks, upon tlMr 
kella terrace. The cowardly young Mohammed, in this war- 
like rumour, when he had digged in the smouldering coffee- 
hearth a pan of coals, whereat to light their gun-matches, came 
braving after. The sickly M. Aly had cast on his military cloak, 
and standing in the door of his chamber, with a Turkish yell or 
rather the voice of some savage beast, gave the words of com- 
mand, “Run up, lads, and shoot at them, shoot!” himself came 
groping out on the g^ery, and after them he stumbled with my 
carbine to the tower-bead. Presently they heard it called from 
the tents that all was nothing, — a false alarm ; and Hasan ran 
down again, to sleep, with his gaggling Moorish laughter. Haj 
Nejm descended groaning, the valiant old man mislilmg this 
trouble in the night time ; their captain shouting terribly and 
all of them loudly attesting Ullah in their witless wild maimer. 

The W. Aly lad that had ridden post to Medina now re- 
turned to 09 , and his brother being here to meet him, this 
lovely pair would go a cattle-lifting. They having but a match- 
lock and an old blunt. pike between them, went to scour the 
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country as loot-robbers, haballs, and the elves desired me to 
be in th^ company. When I denied them in mocking, they 
were the more earnest to persuade me. ‘ Of what,’ they asked, 
‘ could I be afraid, seeing I had not feared to come hither ; 
and having no riding beast, I might, going along with them, very 
well light upon some thelul.’ They gaped for wonder when the 
aga told them, soberly laughing, ‘ the Nasrflny was no robber, 
nor one who would so much as receive any beast at a gift that 
had been taken in a foray. You see, said he, that the Nas 4 ra 
are better than ye Beduins, for they can distinguish betwixt 
the lawful and unlawful.’ — “ How it may be unlawful to rob 
those that rob us we cannot tell, answered the young men ; such 
at least is the custom of the Beduw.” They took with them only 
a bundle of dates, and a water-skin upon their shoulders, and 
departed. I could imagine them to bear, in regard of me, a 
heathenish mind ; to take the kafir’s life, whilst I slept, had been 
a good work in Beduin eyes ; it were to rid the country of a foreign 
danger, and a poor spoil of clothing should be theirs, which is much 
to those miserable inhabitants of the khkla. Their stripping 
lihe slain is like that (honourable) spoiling of armour in the 
old world’s enmities : they had been reckoned featy fellows so 
they might have cut me ofl, One of these weleda came to my 
chamber, saying with billahs he would give me notice of all 
this country : then having a most elvish invention, he told me 
over many ridiculous names of villages, and how in certain of 
them, the people went clothed in silk, amongst them he placed 
the Wady Kheyt-beyt, “ valley of nuUity.” The like I have never 
heard from Beduin body besides ; the nomads, so they be not 
of the stuff of babalis, are not wont to falsify this argument. 
Having dUigently written down the invention of his lips, I went 
to read it in the coffee-chamber ; and the elder nomads present 
solemnly reproved the young man’s peevish levity, saying, 
“ Bearest not thon UUah ! ” These were W. Aly spirits, a very 
slippery tribe, which continually set all the world by the ears. 

It was time that my task should be done, and it was well 
Digh ended. The Haj were already marching upward from the 
Harameyn, and the Jurdy descending from Syria, to meet them, 
here, at the merkez of Medain. And now the friendly nomads 
drew_ hither from their diras to be dealers in the Haj market. 
Hostile Beduins hovered upon the borders to waylay them, 
and our alarms were in these days continual. As fresh traces 
of a foray of sixteen, habalis, had been seen in the plain, not 
a mile from the kella, a messenger was sent up in baste to 
the kella shepherd Doolan, and his daughter, keeping those few 
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sheep and goats of the garrison in the mountains. He retnmed 
the next evening, and the poor man came to my chamber, 
bringing me a present of fresh sorrel, now newly springing 
after the late showers ; a herb pleasant to these date-eaters 
for its grateful sourness. Their mountain lodging was that 
cold cavern where in our hunting we had rested out the night. 
There they milked their goats upon sorrel, which milk-meat and 
wild salads had been all their sustenance ; but I have learned by 
experience that it may well suffice in the desert. Seeing the 
skm of my face broken, he enquired quickly how I came by 
the hurt. When I answered “ That ogre ! ” showing him with 
my finger the door of Mohammed Aly’s chamber ; said the son 
of Antar between his teeth : “ Akha ! the Lord do so unto him, 
the tyrant that is yonder man ; the Lord cut him off ! ” Doolan 
himself and the other gate Arabs dwelt here under the savage 
tyranny of the Moghrebies, in daily awe of their own lives ; 
besides, they lived ever in little quietness themselves, as 
wretches that had oft-days nothing left to put under their 
teeth, and men can only live, they think, by devouring one 
another. One day I heard a strife among the women ; soon 
angry, they filled the air with loud clamouring, every one re- 
viled her neighbour. Their husbands rated them, and cried 
“ Peace ! ” the askars shouted (from the walls of the kelJa), 
‘‘ Hush Hareem the Lord curse you ! " The young askar-Iad 
Mohammed sallied forth with a stick and flew bravely upon 
them, and one after another he drubbed them soundly ; the 
men of the tents looking on, and so it stilled their tongues none 
caring to see his wife corrected. 

When I came gipsying again to el-Hejr, after midsummer, 
with the Pukara Arabs, eth-Therryeh, elder son of the sheykh. 
always of friendly humour towards me, learning here of Mo- 
hammed Aly’s outrage, enquired of me in his father’s tent 
‘ what thought I of the person.’ I answered immediately, in 
the booths of the freeborn, “ He is a cursed one or else a mad- 
man ; ” eth-Therryeh assented, and the prudent sheykh his father 
consented with a nod. Zeyd said another while, “ Kubbak (he 
cast thee of!) like a sucked lemon peel and deceived me ; very 
God confound Mohammed Aly I ” M. Aly, whether repenting 
of his former aggression, which I might visit upon him at 
Damascus, or out of good will towards me, commended me now 
with a zeal, to all nomads who touched at the kella, and later 
to the servants of Ibn Eashid that arrived from Hayfl and 
Teyma, and warmly at length to the returning Pasha himself. 
So Mohammed Aly, disposing all these to favour me, furthered 
the beginning of my travels in Arabia. 
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....Quatre ou cinq gioupes de faits, qni se lattachaient mal les 
ans aux suties, Be tiouvent ainsi Tennis et expliques. La paleo- 
giaphie semitique en tireia les plus grandes lumikes. Nos vingt. 
deuz teztes nabat^ns, en efiet, s’etagent, avec des dates precises, 
dans im espace d’enviion quatre-vingts ana. On peut done suivre la 
marche de recriture aram^enne pendant prbs d’un sibcle, et la voir, 
presque d’annee en annee, prendre un caractSre de plus en plus cursif. 
L’eeriture de nos monuments eat oomme le point central d’oh Ton 
d^uvre le mieux I’affinit^ du vieil aram^en, du caraeWre carr6 des 
Juifs, du palmyrenien, du sinaitique, de I’estranghelo, du coufique, 
du neskhi. 

L’Mstoire de recriture dans ranoienne Aiabie ae trouve de la 
sorte eclmree en presque toutes ses parties. C’est Ik un progrks 
considerable, si Ton songe que, il y a soixante-quinze ana, rUlustre 
Silvestre de Sacy consacrait un de ses plus savants memoires k 
proBver qu’on n’ecrivait pas en Arabic avant Mahomet 

Ernest Henan. 


No 1. [v. pt. facing p. 176.] 

De I’an 41 de J.-C. 

Ceci est le mesgeda qu’a fait klevei Serouh, fils de Touoa, k Aera 
de Bosra, grand dieu. Dans le mois de nisan de I’an 1 du roi 
Malchus. 
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Ko. 2. [p. pi. facing p. 176.] 

De I’aa 2 de J.-C. 

Cest ici le caveau quo firent faire Camcam, fils de Touallat, fila 
de Tshaiam, et Coleibat, sa fllle, poui eus, pour leurs enfante et 
leuis descendants, au mois de tebeth de I’annee neuri^me de Hartat, 
roi des Nabateens, aimant son peuple. Qne Dusar^ et Martaba et 
AUat...., et Mcn&t et Eels maudissent celui qui vendrait ce 
caveaa, ou I’acb^temt, on le mettiut en gage, on le donnerait, ou en 
tirerait lea corps, ou celm qui y enterrerait d’autres que Camcam et 
sa fiUe et leura desceudante. Et celui qui ne se coniormerait pas It 
ce qui est id ecrit, qu’il en soit justiciaHe devant Dusar^ et Hobal 
et Menfit, gardiens de ce lieu, et c^u’il wye une amende de mills 
selain. . .., k I’exception de celui qm produirait un ecrit de Camcam 
ou de Coleibat, sa fills, ainsi concur “ Qu’un tel soit admis dans ce 
caveau.” 

Wahbelahi, fils de Abdobodat, a fait. 

No. 3. 

De I’an 40 de d.-C. 

Ced est le caveau qu'a fait faire Mad, le stiatige, fils d’Eu* 
pbxonios, I’epacque, pour Ini-meme et pout ses enfants, et pour Vaal, 
sa femme, et pour ses fils, dans le mois de nisan de I’anu^e quarante- 
huitidme de Hartat, roi des Nabateens, aimant son peuple. Que 
personne n’ose ni vendre, ni mettre en gage, ni louer ce caveau-d. 

Wahbelahi, fils de Abdobodat, a fait. A perpetuitA 


No. 4. 

Date illisible, vers 25 apr^ J.-C. 

Ce caveau a ^te fait construire par Seli, fils de Riswa, pour lui 
et pour ses fib et pour ses descendants en ligne Ugitime, Que 
ce caveau ne soit point vendu, qu’il ne soit point mb en gage, et 
qniconque fera autrement que ce qui est marque id, il sera redevable 
au dieu Dusar^s, notre Seigneur, de mille sdatn. . . Dans le mob de 

nisan de I’annce de Hartat, roi des Nabat^ns, aimant son 

peuple. Aftah le taiUeui de piene a fdt. 

No. 5. 

Date illisible, au moins pour le premier chiSre, peut-^tie de I’aa 
16 aprbs J.-C, 

Ce caveau a iik fait construire par TeimStahi, fib de Hamlat, 
pour lui-m6me, et il a donn4 ce caveau a Ammah, sa femme, fiUe de 
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Golhom. En veitu de I’acte de donation qui est dans sa main, elle 
pent en faire ce qu’elle voudra. En I’annee 3 de Hartat, toi des 
Nabat^ens, aiiaant son people. 


No. 6. 

Date en partie illisible ; de I’an 3, 13, 23 ou 33 de J.-C. 

Ceci est le caveau que et b leuis 

descendants et ^ quiconque viendia tout 

homme qui et quiconqne le 

mettra en gage Et quiconqne fera 

autrement que ce qui est ecrit, aura sur lui le doable de la valeui de 
toot ce lieu-ci, et la malediction de Dusaies et de Men&t. Dans le 
mois de nisan de Van.. ..de Harfcat, roi des Nabat^ens, aimant son 

people. Et quiconque dans ce caveau ou changers quelque 

choee a ce qui est 6crit, U aura b payer k Dusarbs mUle sdain. . . . 

Aitab [le tailleui de plecre a fait]. 

No. 7. 

De I’an 3 avant J.-C. 

C’eat ici le caveau que fit Kbaled, fils de Xanten, pour ltd et pour 
Said, son fils, et pour les frkes quels qu’ils soient de ce dernier, 
eniants coAles qui naitraient i Kbaled, et pour leurs fils et lenrs 
descendants, par descendance legitime, it perpetuite. Et que soient 

enterces dans ce caveau les eufants de Said Soleimat, fille 

de Kbaled tout bomme, bors Smd et sea frbres 

males, et leurs eniants et leurs descendants, qui vendra ce caveau et 

eu eorira une donation ou a n’importe qui, except^ celui 

qui aurait un 4crit en forme dans sa main, 

Celui qui fermt autrement que ceci devra au dieu DusarSs, notre 

Seigneur, une amende de cinquante d’ argent notre 

Seigneur Kels. Dans le mois de nisan de la quatribme ann4e 

de Hartat, roi des Nabat^ns, aimant son people. Douma et Abdo- 
bodat, sculpteurs. 


No. 8. 

Date illisible ; vers I’epoque m4me de notre bre, 

Ceci est le caveau que firent Auam, fils de Gozeiat, et Aisacbs, 

fils de Tateim le stratbge et Calba, son frbre. A Anamou 

appartiendra le tiers de ce caveau et sbpulcre, et b Arsacbs les deux 
autres tiers de ce caveau et sepulcre, et la moitie des niches du cdte 
est et lea loc^i [qui y sont]. A Auemou appartiendra la moitib des 
niches du c6t6 sud, et les loculi qui y sont. (Ces loculi appartien- 
diOQt) k eux et k leurs enfants en li^e legitime. Dans le mois de 
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tebeth de I’annee de Hartat, roi dee Nabateens, aimant sod 

peuple. Aftah, le tailleur de pierre, a fait. 

No. 9. 

A riat^rieur d’un caveau ; de I’an 16 de J.-C. 

Ce loculus a etc fait par Toitsouh, fik de pour lui, 

de son vivant, et pour ses filles. Et quiconque le ou le 

tirers hors de la fosse, qu’il jsaye a notrc Seigneur 

Hartat, roi des Nabateens, ami de son peu^e, inille selatn.. ; et au 

dieu Dusarte, seigneur de toua ies dieuz. Celui qui 

la fosse la maUdiction de Dusarfes et de tons les 

dieux Dans le mois de de I’annee 23 de Hartat, loi 

des Nabateens, ami de son peuple. 

No. 10. 

De I’an 77 apr^s J.-C. 

Ceci est le careau de Hoinat, fiUc d’Abdol>odat, pour elle, pour 
son fils et ses descendants, et pour ceuz qui produiront cd leur main, 
de la main de Hoinat, un 6 crit en cette forme : “ Qu’un tel soit en- 
terre en tel caveau.” 


Ce caveau a appartenu h Abdobodat, 


^ Hoinat ou Abdobodat, fils de ilalikat, . . . 
soit Abdobodat, soit Hoinat, soit tous ecus 

: qui ... . 



caveau I’ecrit que void : “ Qu’ii soit enterr4 dans ce caveau. 


& c6t4 d’Abdobodat.” Que petsonne n’ose vendre ce caveau, ni le 
mettre en gage, ni dans ce caveau. Et quiconque fera 


autrement, qifil doive & Dusaris et k MenSt mille seJoin d’argent, et 
autsnt k notre Seigneur Dabel, roi des Nabateens. Dans le mois 
d’ijyar de I’annee deuxi&me de Dabel, roi des Nabateens. Dans le 
mois d’iyyar de I’ann^e deuxibme de Dabel, roi des Nabateens. 

No. 11. 

De Tan 61 de J.-C. 

Ceci est le caveau qu’a fait constniire Hoinat, fiUe de Wahb, pour 
elle-m€me, et pour ses enfants et ses descendants, ^ perpetuitA Et 

que personae n’ose le vendre, ou le mettre en gage ou ecrire 

dans ce caveau-ci, et quiconque fera autrement que ced, que sa part 

En I’annee vingt et uni^me du roi Malchus, roi des 

Nabateens. 

No. 12. 

Date illisible, anterieure a I’an 40 de notre ire. 

Ce caveau a 4t4 fait p>Br Maenat et Higr, fils de Amierah, fils de 
Wahb, pour eux et leurs enfants et leurs descendants, 
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MaSnat one part do ce caveau-ci dans le lieu de 

Hin une part Maeoat il devia au dieu Buaat^a 

miUe sdain d’argent mille selain 

la malediction de Dusai^. Dans le mois de tisii de I’annee 

de Haitat, roi des Nabateens, aimant son people 

No. 13. 

De I’an 6 de J.-C. 

Cette fosse sa fille 

tons oeux qui y seront enterr^s 

dans tontes les fosses qui sont dans ce caveau autres que 

autre que eette fosse-ci 

il devia h Dusai^s cent selain et ^ notie Seigneur ie roi Hartat 

tout antant. Dans le mois de thebet de I’ann^e 13 de Hartat, roi 
des Nabateens, aimant son people. 

No. 14. 

De I’an 40 de J.-C. 

Cest ici le caveau de Sabou, fils de Moqimou, et de Meikat, son 


fils, leuis enfaats et leurs descendants legitimes, et de quiconque 

apporteia dans sa main, de la part de Sabou et de Meikat, un eciit 

qu’il y sort enterre enterre 

Sabou En rsnn^e quarante-huitiime de Hartat, roi des 


Nabateens, aimant son people. 

No. 16. 

An 49 de J.-C. 

C’est ici le caveau de Banou, fils de Said, pour lui-mdme et ses 
enfants et ses descendants et ses asdaq. Et que personne n’ait le 
droit de vendre ou de louei ce caveau. A peip4tuit4. En I’ann^e 
neuvi^e da roi Malchus, roi des Nabateens. Hono [fils de] Obeidat, 
sculptenr. 

No. 16. 

Date illisible, entre 40 et 75 apr6s J.-C. 

Caveau destine k Abda, i AliSl, i G6ro, fils de Aut, et 4 Ahadilou, 
leur m^re, fille de Hamin, et k quiconque produira en sa main un 
ecrit ainsi con^u : “ Qu’il soit enterrS dans mon tombeau.” A eui 
et lb leurs descendants. En I’ann^e neuvibme de Uaicbua. 

No. 17. 

Non dat6e 

Ceci est le hnilus qu’a fait Tailed pour Mesalmana, son frtee, et 
pour Mahmit, sa fille. Qu’on n’ouvre pas sur eux duiaut I’^temit^. 
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No. 18. 

De I’an 17 aprfes J.-C. 

Ceci eat le caveau et tombeau que fit constraro Maenat, fila 
d’Anban, pour lui-mSme et sea fils et ses filles et leurs eofante. En 
I’auuee vii^'quatridme de Hartat, loi dea Nabateens, aimant sos 
peuple. 


No. 19. 

De I’an 79 apids J.-C. 

Ceci est le caveau d’Amlat, fila de Meleikat, pour lui et pour ses 
enfants aprte lui. Ed I’ann^e quatriirae de Dabei, roi des Nabateeos. 


No. 20. 

Date illifflble. 

Cest ici le caveau de Higr, fils de et de ilat, pour 

eux-mlmes et pour leurs enfaDts et leurs descendaDts 

En I’aDDM 

No. 21. 

Non dat^. 

Ce caveau est pour Sakinat, fila de Tamrat et ses fils et ses 

filles et leurs enfants. 


No. 22. 

Pour Hail, fils de Douna, (et) ses descendants. 


D eat lemarquable que dans cette liste on ne trouve aucun nom 
grec bien caracUrise. La civilisation nabat 6 enne avut cependant ^ 
pen 6 tr 4 e pat la dvilisation giecque, comme le piouvent certains noms 
proprcs, dea mots teb que oTfianr/oi, rirap^os et plus encore le style 
des monuments. 

Le caractbre des inscriptions de Medmn-Salih t^moigne d'nn 6 tat 
sodal ob Ton ecrivmt beaucoup et ob les scribes se lierment b de 
grands caprices de calligraphie, aina que cela eut lieu plus tard pour 
TAiriture coufique. ^ 
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MbdItn SiUH . — Note par M. Philippe Berger, Soue-BiUiothScaiTe 
de VInstitut. [L’Akabie avant Mahomet d’apres les Insceip- 
TTOKS : Conf^ienoe faite ^ la Sorbonne, Mars 1385.] — Void toute une 
vaU4e pldEC de sSpulfcures de famiUe : car chacime de ces constructions 
n’est pas une sepulture particulifere ; ce sont de v^ritables caveaus 
de famine, oii les ayants droit sont specifies et qui sont entouies de 
toutes les formalites et de toutes les garanties que nous donnons k 
nos actes officiels. 

Mais alora oii etaient les maisona ? — Ce problSme, qui nous embar- 
rasse, a dfl d<kouter les Aiabcs du temps de Mahomet. On conjoit 
(^u’en presence de ces monuments dont ils ne comprenaient plus la 
signification, ils se soient dit : ce sont les dcmeures des andens habi- 
tants du pays, d’impiea, de geanta ; les deux choses se touehent ; et 
que, p4Eetrant dans l’int4rieur et voyant dea cadavres, ils les aient 
pris pour les ossements des infid^les, frappSs par le del dans leurs 
demeures. Ils out dd Stre confirm4s dans cette opinion par I’aspect 
de ces monuments. Les creneaux qui lea surmontent et qui sont un 
des motifs habituels de rarchiteeture assyrienne, leui donnent un 
faux ail de fortifications. 

Un autre fait qui ressort clairement de ces legendes, o’eat qu’h 
I’Spoque de Mahomet on ne comprenait plus cea inscriptions, dont on 
^tait s4par6 par dnq cents ans & peine, et cela nous montre combien 
I’horizon des Arabes Mail bomi m c6l6 de ses origines. Qui salt 
pourtant s’ils n’en ont pas eu encore un vague sentiment, au moins 

S ar tradition. Ces inscnptions, qui pr48entent un singulier melange 
’arameen et d’arabe, commencent par un mot qtd n’est pas arameen, 
qui est arabe : Dena Kafrd “ Ceci est le tombeau.” Or le meme mot 
signifie en arabe tombeau et impie. Qui sait si, k une ipoque d^jh 
eloignfee de la dynastie nabaWenne, quand le souvenir de la langue 
arameenne commengait h se perdre, le confusion ne s’est pas faite 
entre les deux mots, et si, en lep^tant macbinalement cette formule, 
les Arabes ne se sont pas dit : Voilh les mecrSants ecrases par le del 
dans leurs demeures. 

II est un point sur lequel ils ne s’ltaient pas tromp^ : c’est que 
ces anciens habitants du pays etaient bien des mccr^ants et des ido- 
l4tres. A Tune dea entrees de la vallee de Medmn-Saleb se trouve 
une gorge, taill^ k pic, comme eiles le sont toutes dans cette region. 
D’nn des cdtes on voit les restes d’une saDe qui est creusee dans le 
roe ; seulement, au lieu d’etre ferm4e par devant, elle est ouverte but 
toute la largeur de la fapade. Elle ne presente pas de niches : quel- 
ques figures, grossi^rement dessinees au trait sur les murs ; rien de 
plus. C’est la seule construction qui n’ait pas de caractSre fun4raire. 
On I’appelle le Divan. Sur la paroi oppos4e de la gorge, au m^me 
niveau et dominant le pr4dpice, on d6couvrc toute une serie de niches 
dans lesquelles se trouvent des pierres dress4es, tantbt Isoldes, tanMt 
r4unies pat groupes de deux ou de troia. [See above pp. 120, 122.] 

La vue de ces petits monuments, dessin4s avec soin par M. 
Doughty, a 4te pour nous une veritable rivelation. Nous aviona 
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lencontre dea monuments analogues h. I'autre extr^mitS du 
inonde seniitique. D y a troia ana, on n’en connaissait qu’un ex- 
emple : un bas-relief, trouve en Sicilc, et qui repi6sentait un bomme 
en adoration devant une petite triads de pieiie. Ce monument bole 
etait inexplicable ; mais il avait frapp6 I’attention de M. Renan, 
quand, quel^ue temps apr^ (une decouverte ne marcbe jamais seule), 
M. I’abbe Tnbidez en rapports piusieurs du mime genre qui venaient 
d’Hadrumete, en Tunisie. Ces pierrea, accouplees trois par trob, 
etment des representations diTines, de Teritables triades, il n’y STSit 
pas de donte k sToir. S’U en restait encore, ib soot leves par les 
decouveites de M. Doughty. VoUa lea dieuz qu’allaient ador» lee 
habitants de Medain-Saleh. Une inscription placee su-dessus d’une 
de ces niches le dit expresslment : 

“ Ceci est le meageda qu’a fait elever Serouh, fils de Touoa, k 
Aouda (ou Aera) de Bostra, grand dieu. Dans le mois de Nisan de 
i’an I du roi Malohus.” [iVo. 5 : see obow p. 121.] 

Une autre niche porte une inscription analogue. Le mesgeda, 
e’est-h-dire la mosquie, n’est done pas la salle situee de I’autre cAte 
du ravin, mab la niche avec la pierre qui est dedans. VoUi le Beth- 
E1 devant Icquel les Nabateens allaient se prostemer; cette pierre 
n’est autre que le dieu Aouda. 

• * • 

On se demande oh est, an milieu de tout cela, I’Arabe dea 
Corebohites et de Mahomet ? D nous appar^t oomme un dialecte 
excessivement restreint, comme la langue d’une toute petite tribu, 
qui, par suite de ciroonstances, trhs locales, est arrivee k un degre 
de perfection extraordinaire. C’est k I’islamisme qu’elle a dfl toute 
sa fortune. 

L’blambme de mime a impose sa langnc avec sa religion k toute 
I’ Arable, et de la il s’est ripandu de proebe en proehe, sur I’Afrique 
et sur I’Asie, creant, partont oh il s’ltahlit, une puissance qui penAtre 
tout, >Tiftia qui ferme la porte k tout ce qui n’est pas elle. Nulle part 
I’unit4 n’a eti realble d’une fajou aussi absolue. De Ih viennent les 
obstacles toujouis renabsants que I’on trouve k pinitrer dans ces con- 
trees fanatiques et disertes, obstacles si grands qu’on bIsite k desirer 

S ue d’autres cherchent k les auxinonter : le prix en est trop cher. 

B le seront pourtant, car il est une autre puissance que lien 
n’arrete, c’est lajorce intirieiire qui pousae I'kofime a la rechercke de 
la tiriti. 


The BiKEtdR, oe Dbcos op the Embalmers, MedIih SIuh. — 
Note by Prof. 6. D. lAveing . — A sample of gum resin which Mr. 
Doughty submitted to me for examination was subjected succes- 
sively to the action of benzene, ether, alcohol and water, and the 
result found was that 
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2‘35 per cent, of the substance was soluble in benzene, 

6‘45 „ „ „ in ether, 

12'25 „ „ „ in alcohol, 

27*36 „ „ „ in water. 

There remained a conaderable amount of residue after the ex- 
traction by these menstrua. This consisted partly of sand with 
some fibres of wood and other such substances. When burnt there 
was altogether an amount of ash equal to 38-18 per cent, of the 
whole sample. o. d. l. 

Thb Sheodd Cloots, Leathbkk Shreds, &c. — Note by Prof. A. 
MacalisUr. — The pieces of cloth from the Nabatean tombs of Medain 
S6lih are quite indistinguishable from the linen which was used in 
Egypt for enwrapping mummies. The thicker leather is perhaps 
oamcl-hide. The resinous matter [lialhdr] is of the same nature 
^ that so often found in Egyptian mummies. 

THAMfrc : Hejra in Ptolemy is a town of Thamhd ; yet Mediin 
Sftlih we understand by the epitaphs to have been of the Nabateans I 
M. Salih is Ayr (Hejr) : — But what is Hijr ? El-Hejr, in the 
tradition of the country Beduins and the Alowna, is all that valley 
plain and valley ground (v. map in Doc. ^piyr., pi. xxx.) lying 
between the Mezham and el-Ally (el-’Ola), and as far as Blr el- 
Ghrannem. Now el-Khieyby iv. p. 158) is likewise el-H4jr 
the Khreyby we have seen is Himyaric or of the people from the 
south, M. Salih is of the northern civil world. We might thus 
conjectnre that el-Khreyby is Hejra of Thamfld, and that Meddin 
Salih, 10 miles to the N., is the Nabatean Hejra. 

The name of Tbamild is found as late as the 5tb century, 
when certain Thamudite horsemen were numbered in the Boman 
army. {Die Alte Geogr, Arabiens p. 28.) The earliest historical 
notice which we have of the tribe of Thamftd has been read in the 
Assyrian Monuments “ in the list of tribes subdued by Sargon in one 
of his expeditions into Arabia in about b.c. 715. The other tribes 
mentioned in this passage are the Ibadid, Marsiman, Hayapa, the 
country being named The Remote Bari (probably hanyeh [Arabic], 
the Desert).” — Letter from Sir Henry 0. Rawlinton. 


The Monet ot Ancient Arabia.— N ofe by Mr. Barclay V. Head, 
Briiitlt Museum . — The coins of Arabia before Mohammedan times 
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maj be divided into tliree great classes : (i) The money of Yemen 
or the so-called Himyaritic coins ; (ii) The money of the Nsbathaesn 
kings ; (iii) The coins of the various Arabian cities under the Homan 
empire. 

(i) The coins of the Sabaesns and Homeritae (Himyarites) be- 
gin in the 4th or 3rd century B.c, and consist of imitations of the 
well-knov'n Athenian tetradrachms and drachms. Most of these 
imitations come to us from Southern Arabia, and bear in addition to 
the Athenian types [the head of FaUas and the owl], Himyaiite 
letters or inscriptions. In the 2nd cent. b.c. Alexander the Great’s 
tetradrachms were also copied in South Arabia. In the second half 
of the first century b.c. the Athenian tetradrachms of the new style, 
with the owl seated on an amphora, served as models for the coins 
of the Sabaean kings. Of this class both gold and sOver coins, the 
latter in large quantities, have been discovered at Sana. They beu 
on the obverse the head of a native king (afterwards superseded by a 
copy of the head of Augustus), and on the reverse the Athenian owl 
seated on an amphora, and inscriptions in a character which has not 
yet been read, accompanied by letters or monograms in the ordinary 
Himyaritic character. The copper coins [of which gyecimens are 
here engraved, p. 113] ate contemporary with the silver above de- 
scribed. They are very mde (hardly recognisable) imitations of the 
Athenian rilvet money, and they were probably the copper currency 
of northern as well as Southern Arabia, indeed they come to us 
chiefly from the northern districts. During the first century a.d. the 
only money of Yemen was a small silver currency with inscriptions 
in the Himyarite character. 

(ii) The money of the Nabathaean kings in Northern Arabia 
be^ns with Malchus I circ. b.o. 145 and ends with Malcbus III 
circ. A.D. 67. 


(iii) About the time of Hadrian, the Nabathaean currency was 
superseded by the local money of the Roman emperors struck at 
Boatra, Petra, Adraa, and other towns. These come to an end with 
the rrign of Gallienus a.d. 268 or thereabouts. B. V. s. 
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RBTDBN OF THE HAJ. 


Th^ loKl iTttcripium. Whiltt M. Aly >eitk men if the garrieon gate dmim to el- 
Ally, OUT fiock is taken Jj/roJfcere. Alleluia. “Hap" in Mohammedan mouths. The 
roMere’ supper. Haj Hejtr^s valour. Nejm and the Arabian Prince Ibn Rashid. 
The Emir's oratory. The Emir had shed blood «/ his next kinsfolk. Devout mis- 
livtre. Riddling at the coffee fire. The robbers’ iri6« guessed. W. Aly wavering : 
alarms. New guests of the kella. Ibn Rashid's gift-mare. The Juriy arrive. 
Words of their chief. Ally fruit-sellers. Beduins would pilfer the oamp. 
Mehsan the Bountiful. The soldiery ehooting at the Beduins. Mohammed 
“ taiher-of-ttelh." A Jeheyna Beduwy arrested. Ibn Rashid's messengers. Abi 
el-Axiz. Arabic cheer. M. Aly’s saws to tie Teydmend. The Nejders, men 
of prayers. Cannon shot in the night-watches. The fitter night hours for the 
half-clad people abroad. Small-poz in the neceiultn^ Baj. Locusts gathered for 
meat. Tolerance of the multitvde ; the Nasrdng/ amongst them. Of iie adven- 
(nrif!^ further into Arabia. An Agtyly of East Ifejd, The Pilgrim caramns 
art as corrupt torrents in the land of Arabia. The Haj arriving. The 
camp and market. The Persian muiounaem accused at Medina. The watering, 
A Beduin of Murra. M. Aly had been charged by the Pasha and the S{r-Am!n 
for the Nasrdny. The Pas^ and officers dissuaded Zeyd. Algerian derwishes. 
Ntjd mares. Departure with the Haj from Meddin Sdlih. Beduin vaunting. Pew 
slaves from lie African Continent brought up in the Baj. Beduins stop their 
nostrils. A gentle derwish. Tidings of War. Saying of a Turkish officer. The 
Haj menzil. The military bone-setter. Giant derwish of the Meddn. A meteor. 
Ageylies. The remove. Meeting with M. Said Pasha. Leave the Boi Caravan 
a^ enter the Beduvn deserts. Zeyds words to the stranger. 


PooTBTEPa of another ghrazzu of seven had been seen in 
the plain. In these days M. Aly would have me no more 
adventure out of sight from the kella : he forbad the gate 
Arabs to accompany me, ferociously threatening, Wellah, that 
the lives of them should be for mine : which he said in few 
days would be required of himself by Mohammed Safd Pasha. 

There remained a single frontispiece crag, one of the last 
ontlying monuments, which (since one might climb to the 
inscription without the ladder-beam) had been left hitherto. I 
had with difficulty M. Aly’s licence to make a last excursion 
thither with a sure and sheykhly poor man of the Fejir, 
Mo}uimmed ed-Deybis, a near kinsman of Zeyd’s. My com- 
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panion’s eyes watched all round earnestly as we went, for said he 
' I must answer for thee, and I am in dread of these ghrazzus I ” 


s. 
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When the paper prints were long a-drying, for this sepulchre 
looks to the north, I bad leisure to visit the charnel within ; — 
and the monument alone were a sufficient example of all that 
may be seen at Medain Salih ! 
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Without is a single inscription tablet, which was engraved 
already when all the lower hewn architecture was yet to begin. 



The funeral chamber is fully perfected within as a long used 
burying place : here are loculi, sepulchral cells and sunken 
sepulchres, and an inner sepulchral chamber ; but the fronti- 
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spiece was only half ended in their time and has remained aband- 
oned. Was this the eternal dwelling of some honest sheykhly 
family, but not abounding in the world ? [We may read now 
the Epitaph (no. 4) ; and there appears in it a certain moderation 
nearly without their formal and superstitious comminations.] 

Mohammed Aly would visit el-AlIy before the caravan, 
to purchase helw dates for the Pasha and for the great Haj 
officers. Because the last year he bad been assailed in the 
boghr42 he would now ride strong and led every man of the 
askars away with him ; only Haj Nejm remained with me in the 
kella. When they were gone I adventured to the monuments, 
but in returning betimes there surprised me Aarab voices 
among the rocks.* Two Beduins came ambling upon a thelul 
from under Ethlib, and now they hailed me “ ya weled, lad ho ! ” 
Not knowing them, whether friends or foemen, I made haste, 
covered by the Maiden and Borj rocks, to be at home, and 
when they overtook me it was in the open, within sight of the 
kella. Our greetings were in this form : “ Thou art who ? ” — 
" And what he ye ? and whence come ye ? *^ .Haj Nejm left alone, 
the gate was sparred, and the old man made no speed to come 
down and undo for us. Then as we sat to drink coffee the young 
men, which were of W. Aly, reported bow a little before they bad 
crossed many footprints of men and sheep together. “ Out ' 
exclaimed Haj Nejm, the Lord avert ! — then our flock is taken ! " 
— The shepherd Doolan, his son, and a young Fehjy, had led 
the flock that morning under Ethlib. 

After their cups the Beduins rode further. There was no 
lamentation ; if such kind of grief come upon them the 
Moslem Arabs sit awhile astonished, and they speak in under- 
tones without complaining : all is ruled, they muse, by the Will 
above them ; the loss is theirs to-day, they also bring like evil 
upon other. We watched on from the kella terrace, the after- 
noon passed, and yet we saw nothing. As the sun was going 
down, the best eyes descried somewhat ; they said “ It is the 
sheep and the goats, with the herdsmen,” which returned from 
the contrary part, far under the Hatra. The hareem of the gate 
taking up their loud Alleluia luUul-lullul-lullvl-la ! children 
shouted with them for joy, and there tan forth men and house- 
wives to have the first tidings : but as the cattle and shepherds 
approached, those that were to us for eyes said they could 
see only about half their beasts returning, and fewer than the 
people which went to meet them. Now they arrived, and 
Doolan came shouting and protesting all the way up to our 
coffee chamber, where with a sigh (which was all he gave to 
grief), Haj Nejm already kindled the evening fire, and had 

7 
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submitted himself, since there was no remedy, to the will ci 
Uilah. “ Shuf, said he, el-hakht, that such a chance should betide 
upon the only day of all the year when we could be taken unpro- 
vided.” Doolan began a passionate argument and loud defence 
of himself. ‘‘ The ghrazzu was nine on foot, all with guns ! 
wellah, he could know them by their speech to be Beny Atieh ; 
the last night they had lurked in Ettdib, and having watched 
the departure of the aga with the askars, they rose from their 
hiding-places to steal the flock of the kella.” It was a place 
of crags and sand-drifts : thus they came upon the shepherds 
at unawares and unseen by them. For many days already 
these robbera had been roaming in the plain, (it was their 
strange footsteps we had seen) until for hunger they went down 
to purchase dates at el-Ally ; where some ill-affected persons 
taught them all the circumstance of our Hejr kella. Doolan 
said to me, “ And thou wast well-nigh faUen into their hands, 
for as the robbers brought us forward with the ckessab (booty) 
we crossed the fresh footprints of Khalil.” 

At first they would kill Doolan, saying, “ he was a Fejiry ! ” 
and between these neighbours is perpetual blood fued. — “ No, I 
beseech you, for I am Doolan the Fehjy.” — “ If thou art Doolan, 
open thy mouth, man, thou shouldest want the front teeth; and 
now put out thy tongue : ” and the poor Pehjy told ns betwixt 
smiling and weeping, “ They made me lob them out my 
tongue ! ” — ” Ay ! he has the slit tongue ; fellows, this is he.” — 
The poor man had been maimed thus by a Euw&lla lance-thrust 
in the mouth, when riding in the North. Then the agid or 
leader of the crew, laying the sword-edge to bis young son’s 
throat, bade Doolan say the sooth of God, whose these sheep 
were and the goats every one. Such as he told them to be of 
the kella they spared, saying, “ We are friends of the Dowla.” 
To the poor Fehjat at the gate they left a part of their own, and 
took aU the remnant, which were of Fukara tribesmen. Doolan’s 
loss was three head, the other Fehjiea’ six ; Haj Nejm had lost 
three ; Wady two. “ So four or five will fall to the agid 
(said Nejm) ; they will sup to-night of a sheep, and a goat or 
sheep (the value of three or four reals) will be the lot of every 
man.” Afterward the bones were found of these hawks’ suppers, 
at the ashes of their evening fire, and by the signs it appeared 
that they had swallowed five head between them, such hungry 
wretches they were : this meal should refresh them homewards, 
after a fortnight’s deadly fatigue ; in which all days, wandering 
as thieves in hostile country, they had jeoparded their own lives. 
But such are pains they will und'ertake with cheerfulness in pur- 
suit of an uncertain booty, and show themselves likely lads that 
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can attempt au hardy enterprise ; and with aught they bring 
home, however small it be, they hold themselves rewarded. And 
yet there is hardly a miserable Beduin in his ragged booth will 
rise from lying along upon the ground and break his day’s 
slumber to make some small endeavour, for as good a reward cer- 
tain. Such rovers when they come home often lie sick of their 
past suffering and are in deadly weariness many long days after. 

“ Aha ! if Mohammed Aly,” said Haj Nejm, (and he was not 
content with M. Aly,) “ had not taken every man along with 
him ! fuzzm we had been up and after them.” And the old man 
sat gazing in the air and smoothing himself with wringing his 
fingers ; the Moorish valour still bubbling in him and boiling 
over with impatience. — “ Wellah, by this time we had recovered 
our cattle and taken some of their own from them, like as we 
did that day — eigb, Wady! eigh, Doolan ! — to the ghrazzu of 
Shammar ; but here (he told them on his fingers) be only W'ady, 
Doolan, the Fehjy lad, and Mohammed ed-Deybis, four guns 
and I the fifth ; what can we do being so few ! ” He spoke 
of a small foray which in a former year bad driven away the 
kella flock, and finding some poor Fehjat women gathering 
sticks under Efchlib, stripped them bare out of their poor 
smocks : — that indeed is reckoned a felony among Beduins ; but 
many times in their haste they are not so nice observers of 
the faith of the desert. Haj Nejm then, with another or 
two, had pursued them all night until they came upon the 
Bednin robbers, who, seeing “ the Dowla ” upon them, would not 
stay to be shot at, but abandoning the slow-footed flock, made 
haste to deliver themselves, and rode farther. The fierce old 
Moghreby, crying in the night like an afrit, took two thelfils 
of theirs, which he afterwards sold to the Alowna ; the price of 
them, be said, with much comfort, “ be bad eaten, and they were 
now in his body.” A gay embroidered dromedary headstall, 
which had been theirs, the kind old man bestowed in later days 
upon me, and where I rode in the desert it was the envy of 
my nomad companions. 

When Mohammed Ibn Eashid was here, the past summer, 
with hia armed riders, and had taken the camp of the W61ad 
Aly, he lay certain days at the wells under the Borj rocks, and 
bid call the kellajy, saying ‘ if he were a man afraid to come out 
to him from the fort, he would send in one for him.’ Haj Nejm 
answered he feared naught ; and come to the Emir’s tent, 
about which the rest (Arabians in an expedition), lay abroad 
barely upon the ground, the great prince of the Beduin coun- 
tries asked gently of his welfare. “ Well enough, said Haj 
Nejm, well enough, ay el-Emir, were it not sometimes for 
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Bednw of yours (Sbamraar) : and if I had gotten them in my 
hold onee I had chopped their necks, wellah, and it were (the 
word fell out of an old man’s mouth) thine own seif ! ” The 
Shammar tyrant, whom the Aarafa are wont to fear as the 
death, had neyer from a poor man such a rebuke. “ Thou cut 
ofi my head ; thou ! ” said the prince, rolling himself, and un- 
cheerfully regarding the honest old Moor’s countenance, who 
stood there stiffly for the Dowla before him. Mohammed, who 
had weathered waves of the world himself, and privily kept a 
good heart, even when his hands were stained with kinsmen’s 
blood, and could show when he durst a pleasant mild humour, 
gave the Dowlany a good new mantle and kerchief with a shirt- 
cloth (those he wore yet) and twenty mejidies ; and to each of 
the men in the kella he bade give five, and a change of clothing. 

The place of their camp about the wells was yet very 
apparent with the litter of a thousand camels. Haj Nejm in 
our days abroad showed me where the Prince’s coffee-fire had 
been and where was his kitchen hearth, in a cleft of the wild 
sand-rock ; and the Emir’s oratory, — a parcel of ground guarded 
from the common by a narrow horse-shoe of stones, the head bent 
towards Mecca. Such praying-places I saw often laid in the open 
deserts of Ibn Rashid’s country. Nejm told me how this man 
came to be prince, killing nigh a score of his kinsfolk. “ Then, 
I asked, what has this man, or devil, to do with religion ? 
Wherefore should he pray ? who made his own brother childless, 
and kOled his brethren ! does God hear murderers ? ” Moham- 
med Aly answered me : “ No, by God, and thou sayest rightly ; a 
man of blood can have no part in the religion.” These sallies are 
never unwelcome to the Arabs, being as sparkles struck upon their 
own natural hearts, in the confused religious darkness of their 
Semitic conscience. « When I heard it had been deliberated to 
give me poison in the dish at el-Ally, — they thought the Nasrany 
could be come for no good so far hither, and he was “ writing ” 
their rocks — also that some of the kella and gate Arabs had 
asked license of the aga to make me away secretly, saying to 
Mohammed Aly, ‘ if oidy it should not hurt him at Damascus ; ’ 
— and it had been done, but that they were in dread of an after- 
clap of the Dowla : — how ! I answered them who warned me, 
are these then so light to shed man’s blood, who patter their 
daily prayers, as I hear them, most solemnly ? tdl me whe- 
ther such be good Moslemin ? Ansiver : “ Ha ! they pray, 
and their prayers are naught, God will not hear them, they are 
wicked men : but wot you, Khalil, what they all say in this 
country, ‘It is lawful to kill the Nasrany, that were a deed well- 
pleasing unto Ullah ; he is God’s adversary.’ ” Prayer to their 
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onderstaDding is to recite the canonical oration ■with unction 
at the hours, with washen hands and comely abasement of 
bowing and kneeling. At other times I have found some gospel 
(as of the true cleanness and fasting), which pulled do^ti their 
malicious coxcombs, and they as Semites naturaUy of the reli- 
gious mind, were pleased with these saws : so the best of them 
have then said, “ Listen now ! that Khalil opens (the religious 
understanding) 

But Doolan the herdsman for all his mighty oaths was not 
able to clear himself from the reproaches of the rest whose sheep 
he fed. Wady, a merely bad comely man, ceased not with dark 
looks to injure him every moment, and crying “ Ha Fehjy ! ” 
Little blame belonged to the poor herdsman, who with a lad had 
been overpowered by nine desperate land-lopers. After the 
sheep were stolen the door was locked, and we passed three 
days committed to the kella. To drive the evenings in our now 
thin and silent company, the old man Nejm propounded riddles, 
over the coffee hearth. The Arabs were ready, they said theirs, 
and we guMsed round ; when the word fell to me I set them the 
enigma of the sphinx, saying, this was the most famous riddle in 
the world. Haj Nejm told over in bis palm, all the beasts 
of the wilderness, and wondered greatly what this strange thing 
should mean ; especially when I acknowledged that I had seen 
b's footprints lately in the plain, not far off. When they could 
not unriddle that dark word-binding of the sphinx, they were 
delighted with the homely interpretation. Twice again I was 
taken in riddlers’ company in Arabia, and have propounded 
my riddle, since I knew none other : a Beduin weled, son of 
CEdipos, sitting amongst the second wiseacres, unriddled me 
at the moment ; this kind of parabolical wisdom falls to the 
Semitic humour and is very pleasant to the Arabs. 

The fourth day, came again il. Aly and the neters in a rain 
from el-AUy. Shaking himself from the unwonted wet, he 
stamped mainly in his trooper’s boots, and swore in Pilate’s voice 
‘ there should not a head of the sheep go lost, no ! _ nor of the 
goats neither. Every man should have his own again and that 
soon, by Ullah : and were those robbers any of B. Atieb, Wellah ! 
as ever the Haj should be come to Tebuk he would bind the 
sheykbs of them to a cannon-mouth ! he had a mind also to 
wring from them some camel, in amends, for himself.’ Only of 
their few words had been guessed the men’s tribe and their 
fendy, that they were Kbuthdra, of that dark looming northern 
Harra which is seen afar off from el-H^jr, and from whence are 
fetched the best basalt quem-stones (above the kellat el-Akhdar). 
All the idle nomads are diligent discemers of discourses ; those 
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men bad said Jtirra, hire, which sounds more often kinoa upon 
the Bedoin tongue, kerwa at el-AIly. 

Authors of the most alarms at Med^in Sdlih were the 
W. Aiy, in their perpetual defections and returning from one 
to the other part ; they finding the Dowla a vain name to pro- 
tect them in the desert, were now of a mind, forsaking again 
the Dowla to be reconciled with Ibn Rashid. I heard some 
shertf (or elder of the noble blood of Mohammed) from Medina 
would be fetched up in the Haj to Meddin, to be a mean 
between them. A great W. Aly market party coming in, in 
these days, to meet the Haj, and alighting beside Kasr es-Sdny, 
was alarmed by a rumour, in the ears of their evil consciences, 
BO leaving their market stuff on the ground, they hied m 
panic fear upon the empty camels towards el-Aliy. After 
their amazement they found it bad been nothing, yet durst no 
more encamp there ; but loading their packs they entered the 
rugged borders of the not distant Harra. The same day a 
poor Fehjy had been stripped of his shirt and robbed of his 
thelul, in the plain. On the morrow some W. Aly were spoiled 
near el-H4jr, by ten robbers. The young brothers habalis, 
lately gone out from us, not having returned, we thought them 
lost. At a fortnight’s end they came again, smiling with all 
their white teeth, and leading in, to sell them in the Haj market, 
three asses, which they had stolen by night-time whilst the 
owners slept, from an encampment of Heteym far behind Khey- 
bar, perhaps a hundred miles distant. They were deadly weary, 
so long they had trudged, with peril of their lives, upon the 
sharp lavas in an enemies’ country, and having nothing to eat. 

Certain traders, men bom of Damascus fathers, arrived now 
from Teyma and were guests in the kella : they would buy their 
provision of clothing and coffee, for the year, in the Haj and 
Jurdy markets. The same night came in the servants of Ibn 
Rashid, bringing the Emir’s yearly present of a Nejd mare 
for the Pasha. On the morrow, as we saw the Prince’s gift-mare 
standing in a horse-cloth of Arab mantle-stuff, weak, and un- 
curried, she seemed to us hardly worth an ass, and our Moors 
scoffed saying that this was wellah but a jade. The Jurdy was 
about to arrive : the clerk of the Jurdy, called by the Aarab 
the Jurdy pasha, riding out before them, knocked in the first 
hours after midnight upon the iron door of the kella. This 
was a Syrian Turk Mohammed Tdkir Effendy, and there came 
with him the lieutenant of the military guard, a worthy 
Turk ; he that had been stationed formerly with his troop to 
repress the W. Aly at el-Ally. They saluted me with good 
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humour, glad to find me safe, and ve all went to drink coffee 
together. Weary with the journey, quoth Mohammed Tahir, 
as they sat down, Ha welldk I ana skebaan min ummT’y. 
“ By the Lord I have now had my fill of life.” — “ What say’st 
thou ! ” answered Mohammed Aly ; for who ever heard snob 
a word in a fortunate man’s month ? — “ That I am full of 
my life, and that which is passed already, weliah, sufficeth 
me.” Mohammed Effendy was a good man, careless of super- 
stitious ceremonial, of singular humour, one who spoke and 
wrought all, in the perplexed human life, from his heart ; as 
the Turks are not seldom, he was full of robust and, could they 
be well bestowed, of great natural qualities. In the grey of the 
morning rode in the Jurdy train ; in half an boor, a street 
of tent-shops and the white village of soldiers’ tents was set up 
before the kella. The Jurdy pass the Bednin country in like 
military order, and paying a surra as the Haj before them. The 
Jurdy {jerid, javelin) is sent down some time after the great 
pilgrimage, with relief of provisions from Syria, to meet them 
here at the midway returning from Mecca. That which was 
anciently a great convoy is now but a weary company of few 
private traders ; they journey guarded by forty horse troopers, 
and training on wheels a wide-mouthed short brass field-cannon, 
which was fired many times according to usage in their now 
arriving at the merkez, MedAin : the day was the 3 rd of February. 
The same afternoon came fruit-sellers of the Alowna upon camels 
hired of the WMad Aly, and alighted without tents under the 
kella ; with bushes they fenced in their encampment from the 
winter’s night wind. The villagers brought dates and baskets 
of sweet lemons for the thirsty pilgrimage ; an hundred I have 
bought at el-Ally for balf-a-crown. 

Late in the day, as I sat in the tent of the Jurdy officer, 
upon a sudden, shots were fired in the camp : we rose and went 
out to see this chance. The soldiers of Syria, with savage 
levity, were shooting after a flying rout of Beduins, that had 
even now attempted to rob the Jurdy market, and were W. Aly 
tribesmen. I saw also the kella walls were manned, and that 
the feeble garrison fired off their matchlocks at those who fled 
and the iron gate was sparred. A trooper shouted hoarsely to 
slue the gun and let fly after them ; — as herdsmen and wolves, 
soldiers and Beduins may never agree together ; a shell was 
soon shot over their beads, which burst with a distant rumour 
in the sandy wilderness. Yet in the Jurdy pasha’s tent there 
sat a great W. Aly personage, Mehsan the blind, next in dignity 
among them after his cousin, the head of the tribe ; he was 
rich among the sheukh of the desert, and the man’s antique 
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hospitality was chanted in the son^ of the country side. Mehsan 
was a guest in camp to-day, waiting to go up with the Haj, to 
be treated for his cataract at Damascus. He hearing this stir 
sat on, rolling the pitiful dark eyeballs, and seemed to commise- 
rate the sinister chance of bis witless wild tribesmen. A robust 
man was he, now in elder’s years, and very well bearded for an 
Arabian ; a sign among Beduins that in his honourable life he 
had never hungered. His diet was buttermilk of the flock, and 
be supped of a bowl of camel-milk from the cow at evening ; 
and wide was the chest of this sheykb of the desert which 
harboured so large an heart. 

Mehsan sat lordly clad in his new garments of honour, that 
be received every year of the Haj administration with his surra : 
the man was of not less understanding, with his good hearty 
humour ; he had been often a government guest in the towns. 
He knew at Damascus and el-Medina the settled life, and which 
until he pine again for the purer air is a refreshment to the for- 
wandered Beduin. Mehsan was afflicted in a part of bis human 
nature which is to the Semitic affection a grave unhappiness : 
the man went childless, he was ajjr (infecundus ) ; which the 
Arabs believe to follow upon some acute diseases. Mehsan’s heirs 
were therefore his poorer tribesmen and strangers, all such being 
daily partakers of the bountiful man’s mess. Mehsan had but 
one cheerless wife, for the dispense and service of his great 
household of hospitality. After Ibn Eashid’s late foray and the 
mischief of his tribe, he had divided (I heard said) five hundred 
reals to the more necessitous ; and though his own spacious 
Beduin booth and plentiful house-stuff had been carried away 
with the booty : — a great sum was this, that any nomad should 
have in his hand of ready money (his surra) : and how much 
public virtue was in this desert-bom man, leading the vagabond 
life of the poor Beduin Arabs ! 

Every soldier emptied, his sixteen-shotted carbine, but I 
could not hear that any of the Aarab was hurt ; yet it was said 
that one bad been touched in the shoulder. Such shooting 
is cause that the nomads make light of the mUitary fire-arms, as 
tools that shoot very fair and far off ; their beggarly matchlocks 
they are persuaded to be much the better pieces. 

Now came in Bishr Beduins and strangers of other neighbour 
tribes, as Bflll and Jeheyna ; they would buy and sell in the 
Haj market : for this they paid, every one for himself, a real of 
brotherhood to some sheykh of the nomads of these marches. 
Landlords in their own right are, here, W. Aly, the Pejfr, and the 
Moahib, all of Annezy stock. Among the MoahJb was a Morocco 
Moor formerly of the garrison at el-Akhdar, who forsaking that 
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iil-paid service of the Dowla was become a rice-carrier from el- 
Wejh, and he lived now wived among the Aarab. His name 
was Mohammed, and they called him Abu Sinun, or father of 
teeth, for his deformity of great canine tushes. An_ asthma 
made him seek the airy nomad life. Pleasantly smiling, he 
professed himself glad to meet, so far from the world, in this 
solitude, with an Engleysy ; ‘ the Engleys were his people’s 
neighbours ! and if I visited him at any time in the Moahib 
camp, he would show me yonder Harra and carry me to visit 
the sites of ruins in their nomad circuit.’ 

I saw a Beduwy arrested with cruel outcries in the kella. 
He was of Jeheyna : his fault was an ancient debt, and Haj 
Hasan stood threatening nothing less than to chop off bis head. 
Some nomads entreated for the man, but his tormentors bound 
him and thrust back the hapless wretch into the dark forage- 
chamber, and locked the door upon him. The Jurdy pasha, 
who sat then by the well in the kella, shrinking his shoulders 
at the barbarous spectacle, looked up towards me to see how 
the European might bear it ! Many guests were now lodged in 
the kella ; those from Havil and from Teyma, with daily con- 
course of Aarab and Alowna, so that there was no more room in 
the coffee-chamber. 

The emir Ibn Basbid’s messengers were three freshly clad 
Nej'ders. The principal was Abd el-Azh, a prudent and. honour- 
able person of the prince’s confidence ; but although white as the 
Arabs I have understood he was not fully of the ingenuous 
blood, his parentage was from el-Aruth in the eastern Nejd. 
Many are the foreigners who have obtained some office, and stand 
now foremost in the tyrant’s service at Hayil. These white liber- 
tines in Arabia may be descended from Galla blood. A certain 
yellowness in their dim white skin, betrays them to be not 
pure Arabians. In Abd el-Aziz was a noble amenity, the Nejd 
manners and a substantial carriage, where a feminine sweetness 
of their humanity is mixed with a manly severity. He was also 
a maintainer here of his master’s dignity : so when there entered 
some Ally villagers, in whose soriy dusky looks be could not be 
mistaken, Abd el-Aziz, with a lofty g^ture, bade them with- 
draw. It should not become him, he said, to sit in one company 
with Alowna. This might be of an old Wahaby grudge, m 
whose best days these abhorred Hej4z villagers had never 
bowed to the Nejd tyranny. Yet the same Abd el-Aziz could 
sit courting the W. Aly nomads, now the Prince’s _ enemies. 
Friendly they sipped coffee of the same cups, and yei it was by 
this tribe’s treacheries that had happened great _ damage of 
late, and slaughter of the Aarab in the emir’s dominions. Ibn 
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Bashtd hoped to receive their submission ere long, since they 
could not always hold out against him. “ Aha-ha,” laughed 
Mohammed Aly, coming to my chamber ; “ 0 the strange fare 
that is amongst these Beduins ! they would cut each other’s 
throats, wellah, in the field, and here you may see them all 
drink kindly together." I went in to sit with them ; — “ Mebsan," 
said Abd el-Aziz, turning to the blind sheykh’s ear, “ my counsel 
is to you that yon hold the mountains, and remain in cragged 
places, where Ibn Rashid may hardly attain you.” Mehsan an- 
swered mildly, “ Ay, ay, Abd el-Aziz, and this will we do.” 

The morning and evening hospitality, a vast metal charger 
heaped with twenty or thirty men’s victuals, was led in between 
two bearers and set upon the gallery, and to this were bidden 
the guests of the kcUa. Haj Nejm’s Arab cheer was buttered 
rice upon half-baked girdle-bread. Moha m med Aly could make 
himself pleasant to all his guests and strangers in the tower: of 
the Teyma men he subtilly enquired the situation of their 
town ; ‘ was it plaio or wady ? and he would ride to visit them 
(when, a government man, he durst) some of these years.’ To 
his forged Turkish words the frank Teyfi,mena knew to answer 
guardedly again ; aware that the governors of Medina had 
meditated to take their oasis, in which they lived more to their 
minds under Mohammed Ibn Rashid. 

Abd el-Aziz visited me daily in my chamber ; he discoursed 
with the stranger liberally, and so did those from Teyma ; they 
bad heard a good report of the Nastkny in the kella, and under- 
stood me to be well affected towards the Moslemin. He being 
a lettered man, examined also my books and, having never seen 
printed letters, he took them for manuscript, saying, “ — very 
fairly written in language of the Nasara ! their own books, 
hagiography, quires of songs, and the koran, are mostly hand- 
written amongst them. Nejm and Mohammed Aly had boasted 
to them that the Nasr4ny never lied, even were it to help 
himself ; so he answered me with the truth and frankly, in all 
that I enquired of him. The beginning of the great Wady er- 
Rmmnah was, he said, in the Harrat Kheybar, and the going 
out at Zbeyer near to Bosra. He told me also I should see some 
inscriptions about H4yil if ever I came thither. As he heard 
so much among them that I was Tom Truth, he returned to 
ask me again, Did I “ drink ” smoke, — for that is less than godly 
among Nejders. He with only two companions bad ridden 
round upon theluls by Teyma, leading the mate, in ten desert 
journeys ; such is become the security of those Beduin districts, 
under the strong name of Ibn Rashid. The men of Nejd and 
Teyma were very diligent in their often devotion ; buckets had 
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been set for them, upon the kella terrace, for their washings 
at the hours of praj'er : then Abd el-Aziz, the prince’s mes- 
senger, standing forth as imdm before them, led their formal 
prostrations. 

The Haj was late, and the Beduish multitude, which were 
come to market without their booths, lay out sheltering under 
the bushes in these bitter cold nights ; their cheerful watch-fires 
appeared glimpsing up and down in the dark, nigh the camp, in 
the wilderness. In the watch before midnight shells were shot 
from the Jurdy cannon east and west over their treasonable 
heads into the empty waste. Long now and chill at this alti- 
tude were the winter nights ; the gate Arabs these two months 
could not sleep past midnight, but lay writhing, with only 
their poor mantles lapped about them, in the cold sand and 
groaning for the morning. But especially their women suffer 
in the ragged tents : some of them, bare of all world’s good, 
have not more than a cotton smock upon their bodies ; for 
where might they find sUver to buy any mantle to cover them ? 
Snow falls not in the plain, but some years it whitens the 
Harra, above 8000 feet height. A dromedary rider, sent down 
to meet the Haj, brought word that the pilgrims had been de- 
layed, in their camps, by (tropical) rains, betwixt the Harameyn. 
Now the caravan approaching, it was rumoured they brought 
the small-pox among them. Beduins of my acquaintance, who 
cared not to receive it before as a gift, now entreated me to sell 
them vaccination ; and they reproached me when in this bnsy 
stir and preparation to depart, I could not hear them. 

The same evenir^ we saw flights of locusts, an ill augury of 
the opening spring season ; they would devour the rabta. The 
people cried, “ They come driving from el-AUy.” The bird-liie in- 
sects flittering upon their glassy feeble wings in the southern wind, 
fell about the camp ; these io'custs were toasted presently at all 
watch-fires and eaten. The women on the morrow had gathered 
great heaps, and were busy singeing them in shallow pits, with a 
weak fire of herbs ; they give up a sickly odour of fried fish oil. 
Thus cured and a little salt cast in, the locust meat is stived in 
leathern sacks, and will keep a good long while : they mingle 
this, brayed small, with their often only liquid diet of sour 
buttermilk. Locust powder is not victual to set before guests ; 
and I have seen poor nomads (more often women) a little out of 
countenance to confess that (to beguile hunger) they were eating 
this wretchedness. The best is the fat spring locust, and 
“ fretting every green thing,” the Aarab account them medicinal. 
The later broods, dviba, bom of these, sexless, or imperfect 
females, finding only a bumed-up herbage, are dry and nn- 
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wholesome. This early locmt, toasted, is reckoned a sweet- 
meat in town and in desert. 

In these days whilst we awaited the pilgrimage, so incurious 
were the weary Damascenes who came with the Jurdy, that only 
two parties, and they upon account of my being there, went a 
mile abroad to visit the monuments at Med&n S&lih. The 
Jurdy pasha, with the Turkish lieutenant and his troop, 
Mohammed Aly guidii^ them, galloped another day to see 
what they were, for whose sake the Engleysy was come down, so 
far, from Syria. A lonely Christian in the midst of a stirring 
mtdtitude of Moslemln, assembled at el-H6jr, I lived among 
Syrians, and under that somewhat burdensome jealousy of the 
tolerant better sort of Arabians. Mohammed Aly also recom- 
mended me to everyone who might further my adventure in 
Arabia ; from which, notwithstanding, all the friendly and 
well-disposed persons very heartily dissuaded me : it is not of 
their easy religious minds to attempt anything untried. “ Whither 
would I go, said they, to lose myself in lawless land, to be an 
outlaw, if only for my name of Nasrany, and far from all succour ; 
where they themselves, that were of the religion and of the 
tongue, durst not adventure ? Khalil, think better for thyself, 
and return with us, whilst the way is open, from this hunger- 
stricken wilderness and consumed by the sun | thon wast not 
bred, and God calls thee not, to this suffering in a land which 
only demons, afarit, can inhabit ; the Beduw are demons, but 
thou art a Nasr&ny, — there everyone that seeth thee will kill 
thee ! And if the Lord’s singular grace save thy life to the end, 
yet what fruit shouldst thou have for all those great pains ? 
Other men jeopardy somewhat in hope of winning, but thou 
wilt adventure all, having no need.” And some good hearts of 
them looked between kindness and wonder upon me, that bom 
to the Frankish living, full of superfiuity, I should carelessly 
think to endure the Aarab’s suffering and barren life, And 
they said, “ In a day or two we return to Syria, leave thou this 
purpose, and go up in our company : and is not Damascus a 
pleasant city to dwell in 9 ” The like said also the blind 
Mehsan, he too wonld honestly dissuade me, a man of the town- 
life, and a Nasrtoy : “ Hear," said he, “ a friendly counsel ; re- 
turn now, Khahl, with the Haj to es-Sham : here is only a land 
of Beduw under no rule, and where thou art named Njarkny ; 
do not jeopardy thy life : and yet I tell thee, wilt thou needs 
adventure, the Aarab are good folk, and thou wilt enlarge 
thy breast (feel thy heart to be free) amongst them.” M. Aly 
answered, “ Khalil is a man too adventurous ; there may nothing 
persuade him.” Said a sheykh, “ If one go to the Aarab, he 
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should carry his shroud under his am ■with him ; ” others said, 
“ Khalil, see thou trust not thyself to any of them all ; the 
Beduw are elfin.” The Jurdy officers blamed me, sayii^, 
“ And why cast your life away ? you know them not, but we 
know them ; the Beduins are fiends.” And the lieutenant said, 
“ Even we which are soldiers cannot pass, but by paying them 
surra. They are rebels, and {he added as a Turk) deserve to 
lose their heads. How durst they gamsay the authority of the 
Sultan ! ” They asked me, ” What think you of this desert ? ” 
“ I warrant you (answered M. Aly, the A^erian), if Fransa had 
it, there would be towns and villages.” I told them I thought 
the country would not be worth the pains. 

Secretary with the Jurdy was a swarthy Ageyly Arabian, a 
lettered man of the Wahdby country, and very unlike all those 
Syrian faces about him. And yet the eyes of his dark visage 
regarded me with goodwill, without fanatical envy, as a simple 
Nasrkny traveller in land of the Arabs ; he said he would tell me 
of a wonder in his country where I might come another day. 
“ Write 1. . .Siddus, in W. Halifa, in the dirat TJmseylmy (Moseih- 
ma) el-kithah (the false prophet), there is set up a mil (needle, or 
pillar) with an unknown writing, no man can tell what ; but it was 
of those Nas&ra or kafirs which in old time inhabited the laud.” 

It was now ascertained that the Haj brought the small-pox 
among them. This terrible disease and cholera-fever are the 
destruction of nomad Arabia. In their weakly nourished bodies 
is only little resistance to any malignant sickn^. The pil- 
grimage caravans, (many from the provinces of Arabia herself,) 
are as torrents of the cities’ infection flowing every year through 
the waste Peninsula. 

The eighth morrow of this long expectation, the Haj, which 
had journeyed all night, were seen arriving in the plain. The 
Jurdy troop mounted and galloped with their officers to salute 
the Pasha. The tent-pitchers came before : in few more 
minutes they had raised the pilgrims’ town of tents, by the Jurdy 
camp. The jinglra sounded again in our ears, measured to the 
solemn gait of the colossal bearing-camels, of the pageant-like 
(but now few returning) takhts er-Rum. The motley multitude 
of the Haj came riding after. Their straggling trains passed by 
for half an hour, when the last of the company re-entered their 
lodgings. Twice every year- stands this canvas city of a day, 
in the Thamadite plain, full of traffic ! Cobblers sat at the 
suk comers to drive their trade ; they had by them raw soles of 
camels fallen by the way ; and with such they clouted shoes for 
those who fared so far on foot. The Jurdy street of tent-shops 
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waa soon enlarged by the new merchants’ tents. The price of 
HTnall commodities is, at this mid-way station, five to eight times 
the market worth at Damascus. The Jardy have brought down 
Syrian olives, leeks and cheese and caravan biscuit. The Jurdy 
baker was busy with his fire-pit of sticks in the earth and his 
girdle-pans, tannur, to make fine white flat- bread, for the pennies 
of the poor pOgrims. The refreshing sweet and soar lemons 
and heiw dates, from el-AlIy, I saw very soon sold out. The 
merchants upon camels from Damascus opened their hales in the 
tents and set oat coffee-cups, iron ware, precious carpets (like 
gardens of fresh coloars and soft as the spring meadows,) — 
fairings for great sheykhs ! and clothing stuffs for the poor 
Beduw. The returning Haj tradesmen bring up merchandise 
from Mecca ; now in their tent stalls 1 saw heaps of coffee from 
el-Yemen (Arabia the Happy). 

In little outlying tents I found spices set to sale from tha 
Malay islands, India or Mecca perfumes, and trifles in porcelain 
from the China Seas ; all brought by the Mohammedan pilgrims, 
assembling to the Holy Fair, of many strange distant nations. 
The keeper of one of them cried to the Beduins, “ Come up and 
buy, yaAarab I ” women who went by, seeking for some drugs and 
spicery, answered again very soberly, “ What hast thou, young 
man ? ” When they murmured at his price, “ How is this ? (ex- 
claimed the seller) do ye take me for one that could defraud you, 
a man come up from beholding the temple of XJllah ! ” — Then, 
seeing me, ha stayed in bis talk to salute me ! the fellow made 
me all the false smiling excuses in the world in the name of the 
Persian Mohammed Aga, because he was not come this way 
again (as his feigned promise had been to me, to convey me 
to es-Shem), but gone about by sea to Bagdad. The Persian 
feared in his conscience, I might another day accuse him at 
Damascus, v There I afterwards saw him again, when I had 
returned in peace from Arabia ; bnt so many world’s waves 
were gone over my head, that when he spoke to me in the 
market-place I remembered him not, only of the cankered 
visage there lingered some uneasy remembrance ; he might be 
sure that I intended no unkindness. “ Ah ! (he said then to my 
companion, a Damascene) what have I suffered for your friend 
because I conveyed him to Mediin Sl-lih, at Maan and all along 
the road ! What happened to me then at el-Medina ! Wellah ! 
I would not undertake the like again ; — no, not for five times 
the money. At Medina I was examined before their council, 
day by day, and they regarded not my solemn oaths, but would 
compel me to acknowledge where I had hidden the Nasrfiny. I 
was never in such trouble in my life.” 
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Poor Beduins flitted up and down in the street of tent- 
shops, to sell their few pints of samn for silver, and hoping 
to have therefore a new mantle this year and a shdmy {Da- 
mascus ware) shirt-cloth. The pilgrims who have jonmeyed 
through the night are now reposing in the tents, and the 
pleasant water-pipe and the cup are made ready at a hundred 
coffee fires : but the large white faces of girded Damascenes, 
their heavy foreheads wound round with solemn torbans, their 
citizen clothing and superfiuous slops, are now quaint to the eye 
disused a while in the wilderness, (keat press of their waterers 
was about the biiket, to fill the girbies and draw for the mul- 
titude of cattle. The kella cistern was already green and 
fermenting. Even the nomads (who are not wont to find good 
water), refused to drink ; it was become to us abominable by 
the nasty ablutions to prayerward of the odious Alowna, who 
made no conscience to go down and wash their bodies in the 
public water. 

In this great company I met with a swarthy Beduwy of the 
Murra Aarab, a tribe far in the south, by Wady Dan&sir. The 
man was going up in the Haj caravan to Syria ! when I asked 
him of his country, he answered me with that common sorry 
saying of the Beduins, Ma biha kheyr, “ little or no good to find 
in her.’’ Ho would say, “ an open soil without villages, land of 
dearth and hunger,” BeUd biha kheyr, “ a good land,” they use to 
say of a country whose inhabitants do eat and are satisfied. 

I had been in friendly wise commended by the Jurdy offlcers, 
and praised by Mohammed Aly to the Pasha ; but I did not think 
it well so early in the busy day to visit him, who of my coming 
to Meddin Salih had formerly conceived a ^ave displeasure. 
From M. Aly, both in his better mind and in his ang^ mo- 
ments, I had” beard all that matter. In the December night of 
the Haj departure from Mediin, the Turkish Sir Amin and 
Mohammed Said Pasha had sent, before they removed, to 
call again M. Aly. “ Wellah, they said to him, hast thou not 
hidden the Nasrany, to send him secretly to Medina and Mecca ? ” 
” God is my witness, no your lordships, but this man certainly 
has adventured hither only to see Medain SIlih : trust me he 
shall not pass a step further : in any case I shall know bow to 
let him ; but I go to bring him before you : he shall answer for 
himself.” ” No,” said the Pasha, “ I will not see his face, and I 
have a dignity to keep.” (It might be when I visited him in 
Damascus, I had not observed to call the old portly embezzler 
of public moneys “ Your Magmficence ! ”) Said the Sir Amin 
(of Stambul), “ Hearken, kellAjy ; if this Engleysy should follow 
os but one footstep further to Medina, thou art to bring me 
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the dog’s head.” [Englishmen, who help these barbarians at 
Constantinople that cannot be taught, they would murder you 
secretly, and let hounds live, at Medina and Mecca !] The 
Pasha said to Mohammed Aly, “ Let him remain with you in 
the kella, and you are to send him round to all the monuments, 
that no more Pranks come hither hereafter. Look to it, 
that no evil befall this man : for wellah we will require his life 
at thy hand.” Sir Amin : “ By Almighty God, except we find 
him alive at our coming again, we wiU hang thee, Mohammed 
Aly, above the door of thine own kella.” Sore adread are they 
of late to be called in question for the life of European citizens. 
— M. Aly looked stoutly upon it, and answered to their beardis, 
that ‘ he would obey his orders, but by High God, he was a 
Moghreby, and not to be put in awe by living creature.' Now I 
must ask a boon of the Pasha, namely, that he would commend 
me to the wild Beduins of the road. When the caravan re- 
moved in the morning, I should go forth to wander with the 
Aarab in the immense wilderness. The Jordy oflicers had dis- 
suaded Zeyd, so had even the Pasha himself ; but Zeyd hoped 
to win silver, and they had no power at all with a free Beduin. 

Some Algerian derwishes were evening guests at the kella. 
Willingly they allowed to me — I might seem to them a Moslem 
stranger, — that they had both liberty of religion, and justice, 
under their Christian rulers. There were also Moorish askars 
come in from the kellas to the southward ; for here they draw 
their stipends, which upon the haj way are paid for the year be- 
forehand, although all other men’s wages of the Ottoman Dowla 
be as much or more in arrear : — which of them would otherwise 
remain cut off, in the midst of great deserts, waiting for his 
pay ? that were much the same to them as if they should never 
receive it. Merry were these men of the settled countries, used to 
stout hackneys, to look upon the lean and scald gift-mare of the 
Nejd prince. ‘A beggarly scorn, to send this carrion, not worth 
thirty crown pieces ; and the Pasha would not accept her ! ’ Some 
Beduins who were present boasted her worth to be thirty camels. 
A Syrian said, “ A month at Shem, and she will seem better than 
now. A mare another year, lean as a faggot, sent by this 
Beduin emir, Ibn Rashid or what you call him, grew in the 
Pasha’s stable, with plenty of corn and green provender, to be 
big— ay as this cofiee-chamber ! The best brood-mares of pure 
blood are valued in the Aarab tribes, where they are few, at 
twenty-five camels, that is £130 at least, or at most £150 
sterling ; and the worst at five camels, which is the price of the 
best theluls. The Beduin prince’s yearly gift of a mare to 
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Mohammed Said ^as a sop in the mouth of the great Syrian 
pasha. The Pasha at his coming down again with the next 
year’s pilgrimage sends his messenger from hence to Haj'il, 
bearer of counter-gifts for the Arabian emir. These are revolver 
pistols, rifle-guns, telescopes, and the like Western wares from 
Stambul. 

Upon the morrow at eight, when the signal gun was fired, 
the Haj caravan set forward, and I rode after them with 2eyd, 
upon a young camel he had bought me for thirty reals. In de- 
parting Le asked Mohammed Aly to remember him at Damascus 
(for his gilt- foal), and bring him down, in the next Haj, at least, a 
furred winter cloak [the town guise : Syrian Aarab wear a warm 
jerkin of sheep skins ; Sinai Beduins a gazelle or other skin 
hanging from the neck, which they shift round their bodies 
as the wind blows]. Little the other answered again ; they 
were both deceivere, and we saw him no more. We journeyed 
through the H4jr plain, full of little sand-hillocks blown about 
rimih bushes. A W61ad Aly tribesman reviling me as we rode, 
(neighbours to Medina, they have I know not what ill savour 
of the town, with their nomad fanatical malignity,) said be, 
“ Wouldst thou bring upon us the Muscbv ? 0 thou enemy ! (he 
levelled his matchlock ;) but know that thus we will do with them, 
we have many guns like this and every Beduwy in battle 
is worth, wellah, ten Muscovies.” I said to him, ” By my faith, 
one of them I can think were a match for many idle vannters of 
you weleds ; I am no enemy, simpleton ; there is no nation in all 
the world which envies you yoUr sand deserts. I am of the 
part of the Sultto, and against those Muscbv, if they came 
hither.” We al^hted a moment, to let the caravan pass up- 
ward before Mubrak en-N4ga. It was a mirth to beat__the 

solemn loud hooting and pistol firing of the devout hajjies. 

For the Beduw, ignorant of the koran mythology, here (as 
said) is but "The thronging place”: it might be such in 

former times when the pilgrim^e was a multitude. As we 

rode I saw that the east cliff was full of antique scored inscrip- 
tions : but I could not now alight to transcribe them. Looking 
here from the height of my camel, I thought I saw the caravan 
much diminished ; hardly two-third parts returned of the Haj 
which had gone down to Mecca : there was not a Persian fur 
cap amongst them. The holy visitation accomplished, many 
go home by sea ; a few have died in the way. With the Haj 
returning from Mecca, are brought the African slaves, for all the 
north-west of the Mohammedan world, but gazing all day up 
and down, I could not count five among them. 
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Seeing that some Beduins who marched with ua had stopped 
their nostrils, I enquired the cause. The men told me ‘ they 
had never been inoculated, and they doubted sore to smell the 
Haj.’ Nomads living always in an incorrupt atmosphere, are 
very imaginative of all odours. In entering towns, where they 
are sensible of diverse strange, pungent and ungrateful airs, 
it is common to see them breathe with a sort of loathing^ 
through a lap of their kerchiefs. Sultry was that afternoon, 
and we were thirsty. A poor derwish, who went by on foot, 
hearing one say “ water,” laid hand, with a pleasant look, upon 
the bridle of my camel, and lifting his httle girby he said 
heartily, ‘‘ Drink of this, 0 pilgrim, and refresh thyself.” 
Seeing but foul rotten water in the leathern bag and dis- 
coloured, I gave him his own again ; but he would not hear my 
excuses. It seemed by his looks be thought the rider on the 
camel had ill requited his religious gentleness, for all charity is 
cold in the struggle of the haj road. A moment he gazed in 
anger, his merit lost ; and passing on wearily might guess the 
man who would not drink water with other pilgrims to be no 
right Moslem. 

The ascending Haj came to their camping-ground before 
snnset. We alighted and I went to commit my large roll of 
inscriptions, impressed at Medain SIlih, to Mohammed TShir ; he 
laid my commission in his camel-chests, and promised with good 
humour to deliver them at Damascus to the British Consulate 
and very honourably he did so, indeed. I enquired if there were 
any political tidings in Medina. He said thus ; ‘ The Powers had 
exhibited certain requisitions to the Porte, threatening if they 
were not satisfied to make common cause against the Sultin.’— 
“ And England ? ” — “ Ay, and Inghilterra ! Ha now ! who can 
tell how the world will go ? ” There was standing by a young 
Turkish officer of the Haj soldiery, and he said to me, “ We 
know that the Frenjies talk these many years of dividing the 
Empire of the Sooltin : but what says the Sooltin ? ‘ Well, and 
it must be so, Jiy yellali, let them come, one or all together •’ and 
unto whom it shall please the Lord, to them be the victory ! ' ” He 
said this in a young man’s melancholy, as if the divine decree 
were about to go forth and they must march soon to put all 
upon that final adventure.— The most fanatic and wild Mo- 
hammedan region lay before me, where the name of Nasrany 
is only wont to be said as an injury ; how might I have passage 
amongst a frenetic and sangi^ary population, and not be taken 
for a spy, one of their imagined hereditary enemies ? Because 
their political talk was ftill of solecisms, I judged the truth might 
be less, and thought not now to return from tMs enterprise. Was 
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this a year of the jeb^d ? yet another time I might have no 
list to travel in Arabia. The tvo ofBcers turning at un- 
awares looked to read in my looks how I received and did 
digest this news of their dying religion, whether with no secret 
exultation ? foreseeing the Christian triumph to be nearly ready 
in the world : but when they marked evidently that I was not 
glad of their sorrow, but pensive, this lifted me to the height of 
their good opinion. 

I awaited Zeyd ; when we alighted the guileful Beduin 
would lead, he said, our camels to pasture ; and then we could 
go together to find the Pasha. He eluded me till nightfall, 
when weary and fasting since yesterday, I returned through the 
sentinels to the fires of my Beduin company : there I found 
Zeyd, who sat sipping coffee. He made me place, and with 
smiles dissembled out the matter. Later, re-entering the Haj 
menzil, I went alone to visit the Pasha ; but stumbling at the 
cords of his pavihon, for the lights were out, I understood from 
the watchman that the great man was already at rest. I saw 
there the empty bearing-frame, standir^ without, of the Mahmal 
camel ; and next to the great tent was made a small poie-and- 
curtain court, “ for an apartment of the hareem.” I came then 
to the military surgeon, whom they call el-jdbbar, or the bone- 
setter ; he had promised to read me a lesson in the art of 
medicine. I found him a worthy person, and his few instructions 
of one hour availed me long afterwards ; for I bad lost my book 
of pharmacy. I said the names over of my drugs, and wrote 
down the simple usage of each of them, from his lips. At his 
desire I had brought him, for a patient of bis, a little laudanum 
powder ; he was too weary himself to open bis field-chests. I 
enquired ‘ what to do if having given anyone many doses of 
that medicine to keep by him, be in ignorance swallowed ^them 
all together, wa yushut el-Mb;’ I would have said, ‘ and 
his heart ceased to beat,” but aU for weariness I pronounced 
simple k, (not A with a guggle in the throat,) for heart mis- 
saying, ” and the dog, is silenced.” My false word tumbled 
to the mind of the pleasant hakim : after the first smiles, 
stroking down a russet beard, the algebrist composed his nsing 
mirth, which he held over (T am in dread) till the morrow, 
when he should be sitting at the pasha’s dish. In this there 
enters a young derwiah of the Jledan, a giant of stature, and 
who had very often seen me, a Frenjy, pacing in that open 
quarter of Damascus. He came in to ask men’s alms, some 
biscuit for his supper; and, having eyes seven feet above his 
heels, he stood gazing to see one so like me sitting there in the 
Haj, and in this array. “ Biscuits (ozmat) are dear,’ quoth the 
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charitable surgeon, “ but to-morro'w and the day after they will 
be at better price, then I will buy, and so come thou to 
me.” Carried upon camels, the price of all provisions in the 
caravan suk, is after every march enhanced or diminished as the 
Haj is nearer the midst or the ends of their Journey. Ozm^t 
were sold at Medain for seven times their worth at Damascus. 

Challenged civilly by the sentinels, I passed out of the camp 
to the Arabs’ firelight, and came again to our Beduin bush ; 
where in the pure sand, with their camel-saddles piled against 
the wind, we had our night’s shelter. In this company sat a 
devout Fejiry, who had been to the Harameyn and now returned 
with the pilgrimage ; he was busily kneading a barley cake, 
when upon a sudden, a clear great meteor sliding under the stars, 
with l umin ous train, casting a broad blue gleam, drooped and 
brake before our eyes. " Eigh ! (sighed the man full of the re- 
ligious sight of Mecca) these things, my God, be past understand- 
ing, of Thy wonderful works ! ” Then having raked the cake 
under the ashes, and his fingers still cloyed, he rose quickly, 
seeing a nlga staling, and ran to take water in the hollow of his 
hands and rinsed them : — their cattle’s excrement is pure in the 
opinion of the nomads. Then I understood the perpetual penary 
of waters in yonder desert land, where we should come on the 
morrow. I found with our Beduins some Kasim men ; who, leav- 
ing the Syrian Haj service, would go this way home, more t han 
three hundred miles, upon their feet, by Teyma and Jebel Sham- 
mar. They told me if ever I went to their country, I might 
thrive there by my medicines. “ But wherefore, said they, 
proclaim thyself Nasrany? this thou mayest do at Damascus, 
but not in Nejd, where the people having no notice of the world, 
it will endanger thee.” And as we drank round, they bade me 
call myself a ” Misslim,” and in my heart be still of what opinion 
I would, (this indulgence is permitted in the koran to any per- 
secuted Moslemin) — words not far from w^dom ; and I have 
often felt the iniquitous fortune of travelling thus, an outlawed 
man (and in their sight worthy of death), only for a name, in 
Arabia. It had cost me little or naught, to confess Konfuehn 
or Socrates to be apostles of UUah ; but I could not find it in 
my life to confess the barbaric prophet of Mecca and enter, 
under the yoke, into their solemn fools’ paradise. 

At the last gunfire, before dawn, the Beduins charged their 
camels and departed. I saw by the stars oar course lay much 
over to the eastward. Because the Aarab are full of all 
guile winch may profit them, I had then almost a doubt of 
my company, until the light breaking I espied the B. S6kbt 
haj-carriers, coming on disorderly with their wUd Beduin canti- 
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cles ; the main body of the caravan, far in the rear, was not yet 
in sight ; I saw also the old wheel-ruts of the Jurdy cannon, 
and knew thereby certainly, that we were in the road. But 
for more surety, I dismounted to walk ; and took an oath of 
Zeyd, who yesterday had not kept touch, to ride with me before 
the Pasha. Bye and bye we had sight of the Pasha, riding far 
in front, with his officers and a few soldiery ; it was near 
Shuk el-Ajuz. I mounted then with Zeyd on his thelfil, (my 
eamel was sick,) and we rode to them at a round trot. Zeyd 
greeted with the noble Beduin simplicity in his deep stem tones, 
and as a landlord in his own country, “ Peace be with thee.” 
Mohammed Said, hearing the Bedui^ voice behind him, said 
only " Ho ! ” again, without turning, but looking aside under the 
sun, he saw and knew me ; and immediately with good humour 
he said to my Beduin companion, — “ I commit him to thee, and 
(laying the right hand over his heart,) have thou a care of 
him as of mine own eye.” So he said to me, “ Have you ended 
all at Medain Sdlih ? The epigraphs, are what ? believe you 
there be any in your countries able to read them ? And what 
of the bouses ? have you not said they were no houses, but 
sepulchres ? — But have you not found any treasure ? — Good 
oye.” I delayed yet, I spoke to the Pasha of the sick 
camel which Zeyd had bought for me : so he said to Zeyd, 
“ Hearken ! thou shalt restore the camel to his owner, and 
require the money again ; — and (he said to me) if this Beduwy 
do not so I myself will require it of him at Damascus.— (To 
Zeyd) Where be now your Aarab ? ” — “ About a day eastward of 
this, and the face of them is toward Teyma.” The Pasha asked 
me anew, “ And where are yon going ? ” — “ To Teyma, to H&yil, 
I hope also to Kbeybar.” The Pasha drew a breath ; he mis- 
liked my visiting Kheybar, which is in the circuit of Medina : 
he answered, “ But it is very difficult.” Here Mohammed Tahir, 
who came on riding with the Pasha, said friendly, “ He has the 
vaccination with him, and that will be for his security among 
the Aarab ; I saw it myself.” He added, “ Are all your inscrip- 
tions together in the roll which you have committed to me ? ” 
I answered immediately, “ All are there, and I trust in God to 
show them one day to your worships at Damascus.” The Pasha 
answered gravely, Insha 'lla, ‘ if the Lord will,’ doubtless his 
thought was that I might very hardly return from this Arabian 
adventure. — Afterwards Zeyd, reporting the Pasha’s discourse in 
the nomad tents, put in my mouth so many Beduin billahs 
(‘ by-Gods ’), and never uttered, that I listened to him as one 
who dreams. 

Departing from them, we rode aside from the baj-road, and 
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went to fill our girby at a pool of sweet rain-water. Then enter* 
ing eastward in the wild sandstone upland Borj Selmdn, we 
found before us an infinite swarm of loeuats, fiyiug together and 
alightii^ under all the desert bushes, it is their breeding time ; 
the natural office accomplished, it seems they bye and bye 
perish. As we went fastii^, Zeyd found a few wild leeks and 
small tubers, ihunma or sbeydy, which baked are not unlike the 
potato. He plucked also the twigs of a pleasant-tasting salad 
bush, thaldk, and wild sorrel, and offered me to eat ; and taking 
from his saddle-bags a piece of a barlej'-cake, he broke and 
divided it between ns. “ This, he said, is of our surra ; canst 
thou eat Beduins’ bread, eigh Khalil ? ” The upland through 
which we passed, that they call the Borj Selmkn (an ancient 
name from the heroic time of the Beny Hel^tl), is a waste land- 
breadth of gravel and sand, full of sandstone crags. This, said 
Zeyd, showing me the wild earth with his swarthy hand, is the 
land of the Beduw. He watched to see if the townling were dis- 
couraged, in viewing only their empty desert before him. And 
he said, “ Hear, 0 Khalil ; so thou wilt live here with us, thy 
silver may be sent down to thee year by year with the Haj, and 
we will give thee a maiden to wife : if any children be bom 
to thee, when thou wouldst go from hence, they shall be as 
mine own, billah, and remain with me.” — Also of his stock he 
would give me a camel. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

ffHB KOMAD LIFE IN THE DESERT. 

The Fejir Beduins. 

Canul milJ:. Come to Zeyd't tent. Birfa hit mfe. The rdilo. Onfy 
women laiovf Jot the hotisehoiii. Bneious water. The rabia. " fFritlen" rofit. 
Camels fasting from water and tiriiinff in the fresh, season. The Bomad year. 
The camp stastding where they find paelure. More of the rdhla.. Alighting at 
a new camp. The Fuiara encampment. Zeyd’s Aarab. The “ bwilding ” of 
Zeyd'e tent. Zeyd’s coffee-fire. The Sheyiih’s coffec-fire. Aarab eignifiee with 
them ' the people.' The Arabian nomad booth. The household stuff. Cod' t guests. 
Zeyd'e Ude. Zeyd’s iriie. The Turkish and English regarded as tribes. Zeyd’’ 
marriages. Hirfa. Hirfa'a flight. SoweyltSi camd-brokere. Their Betluin 
nation. Eeyii. Nomad colonists. Are the Boweytit Nabateans t The rafik. 
Birfa led home again. The woman's lot among them. An old wife of Zeyd. 
Nomad motherhood. An Asiatie woman’s superstition. Arabian men of a fem- 
inine aspect. Women praying. The Semitic opinion of womankind. Women 
veiled or unveiled. The woman and mother tn the Eebrtw law. Childbearing 
in the desert life. The old Arabian custom to bury female children living. 
The son and the daughter in the nomad household. The Nomads with difficulty 
imagine a future lift. Sacrifice for the dead. Tender memory of the men for 
the deceased fathers. In the bonier lands women go to the graves to weep. 
Nomad chitdren not stnitten. “ The lie is shameful.” 


We journeyed taking turns to walk and ride, and as Zeyd 
would changing our mantles, till the lat« afternoon ; be doubt-ed 
then if we might come to the Aarab in this daylight. They 
often removing, Zeyd could not tell their camping-ground within 
a dozen or score miles. One of the last night’s Ageylies went 
along with us ; armed with a hammer, he drove my sick camul 
forward. As we looked for our Aarab we were suddenly in 
sight of the slow wavering bulks of camels feeding dispersedly 
under the horizon ; the sun nigh setting, they were driven in 
towards the Beduin camp, memil, another hour distant. Come 
to the herdsmen, we alighted and sat down, and one of the lads 
receiving our bowl, ran under bis nagas to milk for ua This is 
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kheyr UUah (“ the Lord’s bounty ”), not to be withheld from 
any wayfaring man, even though the poor owners should go 
supperless themselves. A little after, my companions enquired, 
if I felt the worse ; “ because, said they, strangers commonly feel 
a pain after their first drinking camol-milk.” This some- 
what harsh thin milk runs presently to hard curds in the 
stomach. 

In approaching the Beduin tents I held back, with the 
Ageyly, observir^ the desert courtesy, whilst our host Zeyd pre- 
ceded us. We found his to be a smaU summer or “ flitting-tent ” 
which they call hejra, “ built ” (thus they speak) upon the desert 
sand. Poor and low it seemed, unbecoming a great sbeykh, and 
there was no gay carpet spread within : here was not the welfar- 
ing which I had known hitherto, of the northern Beduins. Zeyd 
led me in with his stem smiling ; and, a little to my surprise, I 
must step after him into the woman’s apartment. These some- 
time emigrated Beduins, have no suspicion of Nasranies, whom 
they have seen in the north, and heard them reputed honest folk, 
more than the Mosiemin. There he presented me to his young 
wife : “ Khalil (said he), here is thy new “ aunt ” (ammatak , — 
hostess) ; and, Hirfa, this is KhaUl ; and see thou take good care 
of him.” Before the morning the absent tribesmen had re- 
turned from the haj market ; the nomads lodged yet one day in 
the Borj Selm4n : the third morrow we removed. The height 
of this country is nearly 4500 feet. 

The removing of the camp of the Aarab, and driving 
the cattle with them from one to another pasture ground, is 
called rahla. In their yesterday’s mejlis they have determined 
whither ^nd bow early ; or was it left in the sheykh’s hand, 
those in the neighbour booths watch when the day is light, to 
see if the sheykh’s hareem yet strike his tent ; and, seeing this, 
it is the rahla. The Bednish housewives hasten then to pluck 
up the tent-pegs, and their booths fall ; the tent-cloth is rolled 
up, the tent-poles are gathered together and bound in a faggot : 
so they drag out the household stuff, (bestowed in worsted 
sacks of their own weaving,) to load upon the burden-camels. 
As neighbours see them and the next neighbours see those, all 
booths are presently cast in the wide dispersed menzil. The 
herdsmen now drive forward ; the hareem [plur. of horma, 
woman] mount with their baggage ; the men, with only their 
arms, sword or matchlock, hanging at the saddle-tree behind 
them, and the long lances in their hands, ride forth upon their 
theluls, they follow with the sbeykh : — and this is the march of 
the nomad village. But if the sheykh’s tent remain standing 
and it is already an hour past sun-rising, when their cattle 
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should be dismissed to pasture, the people begin to say, “ Let the 
beasts go feed then, there will be no rahla to-day.” 

This dawn, about the 16th February, was blustering and 
chill in that high country. Shtl, ‘ load now ! ’ cried Zeyd ; and 
Hirfa, shivering and sighing, made up their household gear. 
Sheykhly husbands help not their feeble housewives to truss the 
baggage ; it were an indignity even in the women’s eyes. The 
men sit on, warming themselves over any blazing sticks they have 
gathered, till the latest moment, and commonly Zeyd made 
coSee. The bearing-camels are led in and couched between 
the burdens ; only the herdsman helps Hirfa to charge them 
upon the rude pack-saddles, haddj, a wooden frame of desert 
acacia timber, the labour of some nomad sany or Solnbby. 
The underset pad of old tent-cloth, U'ittr, is stuffed with some 
dry herbage, and all is girded under the camel’s belly with a 
simple cord. Zeyd called to help lift the loads, for they were 
over-heavy, did it grudgingly, murmuring, ‘ Was a sheykb 
a porter to bear burdens ? ’ I also helped them to stay up the 
weighty half-loads in the sides of the saddles untU both were 
laid even and coupled. Zeyd was a lordling in no contemptible 
tribe. Such a sheykh should not in men’s sight put the hand 
to any drudgery ; he leaves it to his hind. A great sheykh may 
take upon him part care of his own mare, in the menzil, whilst 
the hinds are all day herding in the field ; yet having led her to 
the well, if there be any, by, of the common tribesmen the 
sheykh will call him to draw her water. Nevertheless sheykhs’ 
sons whilst they are children, and later as young men armed, 
are much abroad with the tribes’ cattle and companions with 
the herdsmen. I have seen Zeyd go out with a grass-hook to 
cut his mare’s forage and bring again a mantle-full on his back, 
and murmuring, with woe in his black visage, it was Selim his 
son’s duty : and the boy, oftentimes disobedient, he upbraided, 
calling him his life’s torment, Sheyidn, only never menacing 
him, for that were far from a Beduin father’s mind. 

We removed hardly ten miles, and pitched four hours to the 
eastward of Bar el-Hamra. The hareem busily ‘‘ build ” their tents ; 
but the men, as they have alighted, are idle, that when not herd- 
ing or ridii^ in a foray ait all day at home only lazing and lording. 
“ The jowwdr (Bed. housewives), say they, are for the labour of 
the household and to be under discipline.” Zeyd, with a foot- 
cast in the sand-bank where we had taken shelter from the 
gusty wind till the heyts were standing, had made an hearth ; 
then he kneeled with the Beduin cheerfulness to kindle our 
gipsy fire. Selim gathered sticks, and we sat down to warm 
ourselves and roast locosts. 



2i8 tbavels in ababia desebta. 

Here vre lodged two days, and remoTed anew five houra 
eMtward through the same sandy moorland, with mild weather, 
and pitched in the camping-ground el-AntarUh. Sweet and 
light in these high deserts is the uneorrupt air, but the water is 
scant and infected with camel urine. Hirfa doled out to me, at 
Zeyd’s commandment, hardly an ounce or two of the precious 
water every morning, that I might wash “as the townspeople.’" 
She thought it imthrift to pour out water thus when all dav 
the thirsty tribesmen have not enough to drink. Many tim4 
between their waterings, there is not a pint of water left in the 
greatest sheykhs’ tents ; and when the good-man bids his house- 
wife fill the bowl to make his guests’ coffee, it is answered from 
their side, “ We have no water.” Too much of a great sheykh’s 
provision is consumed by his mare ; the horse, of all cattle in 
the desert, is most impatient of thimt. Zeyd used oftentimes 
this fair excuse, (being miserable even in the poor dispense of 
coSee,) “ There is no water.” Motlog the great sheykb comii^ 
one of these mornings to visit me, enquired first, “ Hast thou drunk 
coffee?” — “ Not to-day, they eaj there is no water ." — “ What! he 
asked, has not Zeyd made you coffee this morning ? ” for even 
poorer sheykhs will not fail to serve the morrow’s cup, each one 
to his own fellowship. Motlog knew his cousin Zeyd, and smiled, 
saying, “ What is this, Zeyd has no water ! but, Khalil, come 
over to us, and I will make thee coffee.” He led me to his 
tent, which was not far off, where, sitting at the hearth, and 
being himself the sheykh of his tribe, he roasted, brayed and 
boiled, and prepared this cup of hospitality for the Christian 
stranger. In that place it chanced Zeyd to lose a camel, which had 
been frayed by wolves. He mounted bis mare at the morrow’s 
light, and rode forth with the long shivering horseman’s lance 
upon his shoulder to follow her traces. The day after Zeyd 
returned to us, driving in his lost beast : he had found her near 
Birket Moaddam. 

_ After three days the Aarab removed south-eastw-ard twelve 
miles, and pitched at the camping-ground Khussherhish. It 
was now the 22nd February, and we found here the rabla, or 
new spring of sweet blossoming herbage ; the most was of wUd 
rape kind, pimpernel and sorrel, kumsis. The rabia is the 
yearly refreshment, nay, the life, of the nomads’ cattle. Deli^tful 
to the eye, in the desert land, was that poor faery garden of 
blossoms. When the Beduins saw me pensive, to admire the 
divine architecture of those living jewels, they thought it but 
childish fondness in the stranger. If I did but ask the names 
of the simples it was roughly answered, “ The name of them all 
is el-usshb, ‘ the spring forage,’ very good for our small cattle 
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and camels.” This high droughty country is plain for some 
days’ journeys ; mostly sand soil and sandstone gravel, without 
furrows of seyls or wadies ; it is an upland, wbieh in the light 
Arabian rains never runs down with water. 

Zeyd knew that at el-H^jr I transcribed inscriptions. There 
are many scored in the cliffs of the desert, and he said, ‘‘To- 
morrow, we will walk down to M’kuitaba,” there he would show 
me a multitude. Makuttaba is a natural cistern in the sand 
rocks, and named (as the “ Written Valley ” in Sinai) because those 
clifls are overwritten with a thousand legends scored in wild 
Himyaric letters : every one is but a line or twain, idle names 
perhaps of ancient waterers, with many antique images of 
camels. The soft rock is much corroded, there is seldom any 
legible inscription ; it is common thns to find them about 
desert waterings, which were at all times loitering places. The 
antique nomads, — for by likelihood so rude inscriptions were 
theirs, had then (which to-day have not the Mohammedan Bedu- 
ins) a knowledge of letters ? or were all these the handiwork of 
ancient passengers ? The antique outlined images are all round 
and lively, though somewhat long drawn. The Beduins now-a- 
days portray only such squalid effigies (left by idle herdsmen 
upon the desert rocks), as we see of children’s scrawling. Zeyd 
called the inscriptions TemaQiil el-HelaUt, “ Imagery of Beny 
HeUl.” 

The camels now feeding of the sappy rabia were jezzin or 
‘not drinking.’ In good spring years they are in these diras 
almost two and a hif months jezzin, and not driven to the 
watering. Then the force of life is spent of the herb lately 
so fresh upon the ground, and withering under the sun it is 
dried up. If, after some shower, the great drinkless cattle find 
rain-water lodged in any hollow rocks, I have seen them slow 
to put down their heavy long necks ; so they snuff to it, and 
bathing but the borders of their flaggy lips, blow them out and 
shake the head again as it were with loathing. The nomads’ 
camels are strong and frolic in these fat weeks of the spring 
pasture. Now it is they lay up flesh, and grease in tbeii 
humps, for the languor of the desert summer and the long 
year. Driven home full-bellied at sunset, they come hugely 
bouncing in before their herdsmen : the householders, goii^ forth 
from the booths, lure to them as they run lurching by, with loud 
Woiloo-uoUoo-wolloo, and to stay them Wbh-ho, wbk-Jio, wbh-ho I 
they chide any that strikes a tent-cord with hutch I The 
camels are couched every troop beside, about, and the more 
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of them before the booth of their household ; there all night 
they lie ruckling and chawing their huge cuds till the light 
of the morrow. Ihe Aarah say that their camels never sleep ; 
the weary brute may stretch down his long neck upon the 
ground, closing awhile his great liquid eyes ; but after a space 
he will right again the great languid carcase and fail to chawing. 
In this fresh season they rise to graze anew in the moonlight, 
and roam from the booths of the slumbering Aarab ; but fear- 
ful by nature, they stray not then very far off. Sometimes 
wakening after midnight and seeing our camels strayed, I went 
out to bring them in ; but the Beduins said, “ Sleep on, Khalil, 
there is no cause ; let them go feeding as they will.” They 
would see them pasture now all they can ; but not seldom they 
are bereaved thus of their cattle by prowling night-robbers. 
Camels, the only substance of the nomads, are the occasion 
of all their contending. “ NesMl, we load. Say they, upon 
them, and we drink haltb, the milk, of them.” The cows 
go twelve months with young ; now was their time of calv- 
ing, which falls at the beginning of the rabia. The nomad 
year is divided in this sort : er-raMa, springtime of three 
months ; el-gdyfh, midsummer, three months ; es-sferry, fall of 
the year, tliee months ; es-shitd (pronounce es-sh'td), winter. 
To be a ready man in this kind of lore, is clerkship with the 
Beduw, and to have a wayfarer’s knowledge of the stars. 
When they found good pasture the Beduins encamped, and we 
lodged upon that ground mostly tDl the third or fourth mor- 
row. The nomads dwelling, the day over, in any place, they 
say ‘‘el-Aarab vmjemmin” (j for k guttural), or the camp is 
standing. The herdsmen bring word of the pasture about them, 
and as the sheykhs determine in the mejlis the people will 
remove again, it was commonly to twelve or thirteen miles 
(Estanoe ; and now their “ face was toward ” Teyma. 

If the rahla be short the Beduw march at leisure, the 
while their beasts feed under them. The sheykhs are tiding to- 
gether in advance, and the hareem come riding in their trains 
of baggage camels ; if aught be amiss the herdsmen are nigh at 
hand to help them : neighbours will dismount to help neighbours 
and even a stranger. The great and small cattle are driven 
along with their households. You shall see housewives dis- 
mount, and gossips walk on together barefoot (aU go here 
unshod,) and spinning beside their slow-pacing camels. But 
say the Beduin husbands, “ We would have the hareem ride 
always and not weary themselves, for their tasks are many at 
home.” The Bukara women alighted an hour before noon, in 
the match, to milk their few ewes and goats. Every farnily 
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and kindred are seen wayfaring by themselves with their cattle. 
The Aarab thus wandering are dispersed widely ; and in the 
vast uneven ground (the most plain indeed but full of er^s), 
although many hundreds be on foot together, commonly we 
see only those which go next about us. The Beduins coming 
near a stead where they will encamp, Zeyd returned to us ; and 
where he thought goo5 there struck down the heel of his tall 
horseman’s lance shelfa or romJih, stepping it in some sandy 
desert bush : this is the standard of Zeyd’s fellowship, — 
they that encamp with him, and are called bis people. Hirfa 
makes her camel kneel ; she will ‘ buUd ’ the booth there : 
the rest of Zeyd’s kindred and clients coming up, they alight, 
each family going a little apart, to pitch their booths about him. 
This is “ Zeyd’s menzil ” and the people are Zeyd’s Aarab. The 
bearing-camels they make to kneel under their burdens with 
the guttural voice, ikk-kli-kh I The stiff neck of any reluctant 
brute is gently stricken down with the driving-stick or an hand 
is imposed upon his heavy halse ; any yet resisting is plucked 
by the beard ; then without more be will fall groaning to his 
knees. Their loads discharged, and the pack-saddles lifted, 
with a spurn of the master’s foot the bearing-camels rise heavily 
again and are dismissed to pasture. The housewives spread 
the tent-cloths, taking out the comer and side-cords ; and 
finding some wild stone for a hammer, they beat down their 
tent pegs into the ground, and under-setting the tent-stakes or 
“ pillars ” (am’ddn) they heave and stretch the tent-cloth : and 
now their booths are standing. The wife eaters, and when she 
has bestowed her stuff, she wings forth the man’s breakfast ; 
that is a bowl of 16ban, poured from the sour milk-skin, or it 
is a clot of dates with a bowl of the desert water : for guest- 
days it is dates and buttermilk with a piece of sweet butter. 
After that she sits within, rocking upon her knees the semila or 
sour milk-skin, to make this day’s butter. 

As Zeyd so is every principal person of these Beduins, the 
cnief of a little menzil by itself : the general encampment is 
not disposed (as is the custom of the northern Aarab) in any 
formal circuit. The nomads of these marches pitch up and 
down in all the “ alighting place ” at their own pleasure. The 
Pejir or Pukara never wandered in ferjdn {j for k guttural) 
or nomad hamlets, dispersediy after their kindreds, which is 
everywhere the nomad manner, for the advantage of pasture ; 
but they journey and encamp always together. And cause was 
that, with but half-friends and those mostly outraged upon their 
borders, or wholly enemies, there were too many reckonings 
required of them ; and their country lies open. Zeyd’s Aarab 
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were six booths : a divorced wife’s tent, mother of his young and 
only son, was next him ; then the tent of another cast-ofi house- 
wife, mother of a ward of his, Settdm, and by whom he had 
himself a daughter ; and besides these, (Zeyd had no neat 
kinsfolk,) a camel-herd with the old hind lus father, of Zeyd’s 
father’s time, and the shepherd, with their alliance. Forlorn per- 
sons will join themselves to some sheykh’s menail, and there was 
with us an aged widow, in wretchedness, who played the mother 
to her dead daughter’s fatherless children, a son so deformed that 
like a beast be crept upon the sand [ya latif, “ oh happy sight ! ” 
said this most poor and desolate grandam, with religious irony, 
in her patient sighing] — and an elf-haired girl wonderfully foul- 
looking. Boothless, they led their lives under the skies of God, 
the boy was naked as he came into the desert world. The 
camel upon which they rode was an oblation of the common 
charity ; but what were their daily food only that God knoweth 
which feedeth all life’s creatures. There is no Beduwy so impious 
that will chide and bite at such, his own tribesfolk, or mock 
those whom God has so sorely afflicted ; nor any may repulse 
them wher^oever they will alight in the common wilderness 
soil. Sometimes there stood a stranger’s booth among us, of 
nomad passengers or an household in exile from the neigh- 
bour tribesmen : such will come in to pitch by a sheykh of 
their acquaintance. 

Hirfa ever demanded of her husband toward which part 
should “ the house ” be built. “ Dress the face, Zeyd would 
answer, to this part,” showing her with his hand the south, for if 
his booth’s face be all day turned to the hot svm there will come 
in fewer yoimg loitering and parasitical fellows that would be 
his coffee-drinkers. Since the sbeukh, or heads, alone receive 
their tribe’s surra, it is not much that they should be to 
the arms coffee-hosts. I have seen Zeyd avoid as he saw 
them approach, or even rise ungraciously upon such men’s 
presenting themselves, (the half of every booth, namely the 
men’s side, is at all times open, and any enters there that wiU, 
in the free desert,) and they murmuring be tells them, weliah, 
his affairs do call him forth, adieu, he must away to the mejlis, go 
they and seek the coffee elsewhere. But were there any sheykh 
with them, a coffee lord, Zeyd could not honestly choose 
but abide and serve them with coffee ; and if he be absent 
himself, yet any sbeykhly man coming to a sheykh’a tent, 
coffee must be made for him, except he gently protest, ‘ billah, 
he would not drink.’ Hirfa, a sheykh’s daughter and his 
nigh kinswoman, was a faithful make to Zeyd in all his sparing 
policy. 
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Oor menzil now standing, the men step over to Zerd’s 
coffee-Sre, if the sheykh be not gone forth to the mejlis to drink 
hia mid-day cap there. A few gathered sticks are flung down 
beside the hearth : with flint and steel one stoops and strikes 
fire in tinder, he blows and cherishes those seeds of the cheerful 
flame in some dry camel-dung, sets the burning sherd under dry 
straws, and powders over more dry camel-dung. As the fire 
kindles, the sheykh reaches for his dellal, coffee-pots, which are 
carried in the faiya, coffee-gear basket ; this people of a nomad 
life bestow each tWng of theirs in a proper beyi, it would other- 
wise be lost in their daily removing. One rises to go fill up the 
pots at the water-skins, or a bowl of water is handed over the 
curtain from the woman’s side ; the pot at the fire, Hirfa reaches 
over her little palm-full of green coffee-berries. We sit in a 
half ring about the hearth ; there come in perhaps some ac- 
quaintance or tribesmen straying between the next menziis. 
Zeyd prepared coffee at the hours ; afterward, when he saw in me 
little liking of his coffee-water, he went to drink the cup abroad. 
If he went not to the mejlis, he has hidden himself two or three 
hours like an owl, or they would say as a dog, in my little close 
tent, although intolerably heated through the thin canvas in the 
mid-day sun. It was a mirth to see Zeyd lie and swelter, and 
in a trouble of mind bid us report to all comers that ‘ Zeyd was 
from home’: and where his elvish tribesmen were merry as 
beggars to detect him. Mvkkarin el-Beduw I “ the nomads (say 
the settled Arabs) are full of wily evasions.” 

The shevkhs and principal persons assemble at the great 
sheykh’s or' another chief tent, when they have alighted upon 
any new camping-ground ; there they drink coffee, the most 
holding yet the camel-stick, mighaab, mehjdn or bakhorra, as a 
sceptre, (a usage of the ancient world,) in their hands. The few 
first questions among them are commonly of the new disposi- 
tions of their several menziis ; as, ” Bahyel ! (the sheykh’s 
brother), fen M-akf where be thy people (pitched) 
Therryeh (the sheykh’s son), fen ahl-ah I—Meksan (a good 
simpl© man, and who had married Zeyd’s only sister,) Khataj 
and the rest, where be your menziis ? — Zeyd is not here ! who 
has seen Zeyd ?— and Mijwel, where are his Aarab ? ’ for ove^ 
new march displaces these nomads, and few _ booths m the 
shortness of the desert horizon are anywhere in sight. You 
see the Beduins silent whilst coffee is being made ready, for all 
their common talk has been uttered an hundred times already, 
and some sit beating the time away and for pastime limning 
with their driving-sticks in the idle sand. They walk about 
with these gay sticks, in the daytime ; but where menziis are 
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tar asunder, or after nightfall, they carry the sword in their 
hands : the sword is suspended with a cord from the shoulder. 
Ihe best metal is the Ajamy, a little bent with a simple crossed 
hilt (beautiful is the form), wound about with metal wire ; next 
to the Persian they reckon the Indian blade, el-Hindy. 

In nomad ears this word, Aarab, signifies “ the people.” 
Beduin passengers when they meet with herdsmen in the 
desert enquire, Fen el- Aarab ? “ where is the folk ? ” Of the 
multitude of nomad tribes east and west, they say in plural 
wise, el-Arhdn, This other word, Beduin, received into all our 
languages, is in the Arabian speech Bediiwy, that is to say in- 
habitant of the waste, {bddia,) in the plural Bedauwy {au dipth.), 
but commonly U-Bkduw. As we sit, the little cup, of a few black 
drops, is served twice round. When they have swallowed those 
boiling sips of coffee-water, and any little news has been related 
among them, the men rise one after other to go home over the 
hot sand : all are barefoot, and very rarely any of those Aarab has 
a pair of sandals. So everyone is come again to his own, they say 
the mid-day prayers ; and when they have breakfasted, they will 
mostly slumber out the sultry mid-day hours in their house- 
wife’s closed apartment. I have asked an honest wife, “ How 
may your lubbera slug out these tong days till evening ? ” and 
she answered, demurely smiling, “ How, sir, but in solace with 
the hareem ! ” 

The hejra, or small flitting-tent, laid out by the housewife, 
with its cords stretched to the pins upon the ground, before the 
am’dkn or props be set up under, is in this form 1 



to every pair of cords, is a pair of stakes ; there are three stakes 
to every pair of cords in the waist of the tent. Greater booths 
are stayed by more pairs of waist-cords, and stand upon taller 
staves. The Aarab tent, which they eaU the heyt [pi. byut] 
e«-s?ioor, “ abode, booth, or house of hair,” that is of black 
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worsted or hair-cloth, has, with its pent roof, somewhat the 
form of a cottage. The tent-stuff, strong and rude, is defended 
by a list sewed under at the heads of the am’dan, and may 
last out, they say, a generation, only wearing thinner : but 
when their roof-cloth is threadbare it is a feeble shelter, 
thrilled by the darting beams of the Arabian sun, and cast- 
ing only a grey shadow. The Arabian tent strains strongly 
upon ail the staves, and in good holding-ground, may resist 
the boisterous blasts which happen at the crises of the year, 
especiaJly in some deep mountainous valleys. Even in weak 
sand the tents are seldom overblown. Yet the cords, iunh 
el-beyt, which are worsted-twist of the women’s spinning, oft- 
times burst : who therefore (as greater sheykhs) can spend 
silver, will have them of hempen purchased in the town. In 
all the road tribes, they every year receive rope, with certain 
clothing and utensils, on account of their haj surra. The tent- 
stuff is seamed of narrow lengths of the housewives’ rude 
worsted weaving ; the yam is their own spinning, of the 
mingled wool of the sheep and camels’ and goats’ hair together. 
Thus it is that the cloth is blackish : we read in the Hebrew 
Scripture, “ Black as the tents of Kerlar.” Good webster-wives 
weave in white borders made of their sheep’s wool, or else of 
their gross-spun cotton yam (the cotton wool is purchased from 
Medina or the sea coast). 

When the tent-cloth is stretched upon the stakes, to this 
roof they hang the tent-curtains, often one long skirt-cloth 
which becomes the walling of the nomad booth : the selvedges 
are broached together with wooden skewers. The booth front 
is commonly left open, to the half at least we have seen, for 
the mukaad or men’s sitting-room : the other which is the 
women’s and household side, is sometimes seen closed (when 
they would not be espied, whether sleeping or cooking,) with 
a fore-cloth ; the woman’s part is always separated from the 
men’s apartment by a hanging, commonly not much more than 
breast or neck high, at the waist-poles of the tent. The 
mukaad is never fenced in front with a tent-cloth, only in rain 
they incline the am’dan and draw down the tent eaves lower. 
The nomad tents are thus very ill lodging, and the Bednins, 
clothed no better than the dead, suffer in cold and stormy 
weather. In winter they sometimes load the back-cloth ground- 
hem with great stones, and fence their open front at the 
men’s side with dry bushes. The tent side-cloths can be shifted 
according to the wind and sun : thus the back of the Beduin 
booth may become in a moment the new front. A good house- 
wife will bethink herself to unpin and shift the curtain, that 

K 
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het husband’s guests may have shadow and the air, or shelter. 
—In the picture are shown a sheykh’s and a widow’s tents of 
BflU Beduw in the Tehama 



Upon the side of the hareem, that is the household apart- 
ment, IS stored all their husbandry. At the woman’s curtain 
stand the^ few tent-cloth sacks of their poor baggage, el-gush : 
m these is bestowed their com and rice if they have any : 
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certain lamps of rock-salt, for they will eat nothing insipid ; 
also the .housewife’s thrift of wool and her spun yam, — to be 
a good wool-wife is honourable among Aarab women ; and some 
fathoms perhaps of new calico. There may be with the rest 
a root of er’n or tan wood, the scarlet chips are steeped 
in water, and in two or three days, between rdhlas, they 
cure therein their goat-skins for girbies and semilies, besides 
the leather for watering-buckets, watering-troughs and other 
nomad gear. The poorest wife will have some box, (commonly, 
a fairing from the town,) in which are laid up her few house- 
hold medicines, her cojnb and her mirror, viergvba, her poor 
inherited ornaments, the ear-rings and nose-ring of silver or even 
golden (from the former generations) ; and with these any 
small things of her husband’s, (no pockets are made in their 
clothing,) which she has in her keeping. But if her good-man 
be of substance, a sheykh of surra, for his bundle of reals and 
her few precious things she has a locked coffer painted with 
vermilion from Medina, which in the rdhla is trussed (also a 
mark of sheykhly estate) upon her bearii^-eamel. — Like to this, 
I have mused, might be that ark of things sacred to the public 
reb'gion, which was in the nomad life of B. Israel. 

Commonly. the housewife’s key of her box is seen as a glitter- 
ing pendant, upon her veil backward ; and hangs, with her thimble 
and pincers, (to pluck the thorns out of their bare soles,) by 
a gay scarlet lace, from the circlet of the head-band. Their 
clotted dates, if they have any, are stived in heavy pokes of 
camel-hide, that in the rdhla are seep fluttering upon the 
bearing-cattle with long thongs of leather. This apparel of 
fringes and tassels is always to the Seniitio humour ; of the like 
we read in Moses, and see them in the antique Jewish sculp- 
tures. Of their old camel sack -leather, moisty with the juice of 
the dates, they cut the best saudals. The f^I-beliied sweating 
water-skins are laid, not to fret at the ground, upon fresh 
sprays of broom or other green in the desert ; amongst all stands 
the great brazen pot, jid^, tinned within by the nomad smith, 
or by the artificer in their market vill^e. They boil in it 
their butter, (when they have any, to make samn,) and their 
few household messes ; they seethe the guest-meal therein in 
the day of hospitality. 

The Aarab byut shaar are thus tents of hair-cloth made 
housewise. The “houses of hair ” accord with that sorry land- 
scape ! Tent is the Semitic house ; their clay house is built in 
like manner ; a public hall for the men and guests, and an inner 
woman’s and household apartment. Like to this was Moses' 
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adorned hoase of the nomad God in the wilderness. Also the 
firmament, in the Hebrew prophet, is a tabernacle of the one 
household of God’s creation. These flitting-houses in the 
wilderness, dwelt in by robbers, are also sanctuaries of “ God’s 
guests,” iheuf UUdh, the passengers and who they be that 
haply alight before them. Perilous rovers in the field, the 
herdsmen of the desert are kings at home, fathers of hospitality 
to all that seek to them for the night’s harbour. “ Be we not 
all, say the poor nomads, guests of Ullah f ” Has God given 
unto them, God’s guest shall partake with them thereof : if 
they will not for God render His own, it should not go well 
with them. The guest entered, and sitting down amongst them 
they observe an honourable silence, asking no untimely questions, 
(such is school and nurture of the desert,) until he have eaten 
or drunk somewhat at the least, and by ” the bread and salt ” there 
is peace established between them, for a time (that is counted 
two nights and the day in the midst, whilst their food is in him 
Such is the golden world and the “ assurance of Ullah ” in the 
midst of the wilderness : travelled Beduins are amazed to see 
the sordid inhospitality of the towns ; — but where it were im- 
possible that the nomad custom should hold. 

Zeyd told us one day his old chance at Damascus (the tribe 
was then in the North) ; and how he had disputed in this sense 
with a government mam (Dowltoy) of late, some Eaj officer, 
WkeOier users nigher unto God the life of townsfolk or of the 
Aarab. —Officer : “ Some of you neither pray nor fast, the 
Beduw are incessantly ridii^ in forays ; ye are manalayers for a 
little booty, and violent reavers of other men’s goods. God wot, 
and though your mouths confess the Prophet, ye be little better 
than ihe jtuffdr (heathen, — Jews and Christians). Ye discern 
not betwixt the halal and the harrdm; but we, knowing the 
good and the evil, are the better Moslemln.” Zeyd : ‘‘ All this 
I can grant ; but hearken ! a stranger alighting at a Beduin 
booth, we welcome him, and are busy to serve him and we 
prepare the guest-supper ; and when he has eaten, in the same 
place he sleeps, in the assurance of Ullah, and with the morning 
light he rises up refreshed to hold on his journey. But h^ 
when I came to es-Sham, riding npon my thelul, it was an 
evening (at the supping hour), and passing weary and h ung ry 
by the suk, I alighted before some door where I thought to 
take ray night-lodging. As I knocked, one cries within, Min ? 
Who ? who ? I answered ‘ Thaif I (a guest) and 0 thou behind 
the door, open quickly ! ’ But the voice said, ‘ 0 thou which 
standest knocking, seek further down the suk. where is many 
a house, and there is nothing here ; go in peace, good man.’ 
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This is the maimer with them all, and they are not ashamed, 
billah! Then, not having tasted food that day (the wayfaring 
nomad eats not till his alighting), I lay me down in the dust of 
your street, slain with hunger and seeking to slumber. This 
is their dealing with strangers which enter your towns !■ — And 
wellah the DowlSny allowed our life to be nigher unto God, 
because of the hospitality.” So much they hold of this godly 
human virtue, as wherein a man may be just before the 
"Bountiful Ullah,” and like to a poor player of the Divine 
Providence. With aU this, there lacks not Arabic hospitality 
in the good city of Damascus ; it is little less than I have 
afterwards seen in the upland Arabian towns. There are 
worthy sheykhs in the Medan chat village quarter of es-Shem, 
men of the antique simplicity, which keep nearly the open 
hospitality of the outlying vUlages. 

This sneykh’s name at the full is Zend es-Sbeyckan el-Fejtry ; 
this signifies son of Sbeyk(cb)an, of t'te fendy or kindred el- 
Fejir, which is in their tribe the kinship of sheykhs ; after the 
now common custom, the name of the sheykhly kin is attributed 
to the tribe. The Fejlr [j for k guttural, but in the pi. form 
el-Fukira] ate last to the north of the Ahl Gibly or Southern 
Aarab. Their fendies are Sdlih or el-Fejir (all sheykhs), eJ- 
Moghrasstb, Zudra, Hamddn, Hejur, Aindt, ’Sgoora; and the 
plebeian fendy, since grown almost to half of the ashirat (tribe), 
el-Khamdla. This tribe’s old sheykhly name is the Mendbaka, 
from whom also el-Uossmy, now Arabs of the north _ near 
Aleppo, and of them is the lately famous princely family of 
East Nejd, Ibn Baud, the Wahaby.— Thus say the Fukara : it 
is otherwise said, in Nejd, that Ibn Saud is of Beny Hantfa, 
ancient Arabs, also of Annezy, in the wady of that name, since 
the time of Mohammed. Ishmaeiites, yet fetch they partly 
t hei r Aimezy stock, — so do also their neighbours and capital 
foemen Maazy or Beny Atieh — in the female line from Kahtdn, 
the noble southern blood of Arabia (Moses’ Yoktan, if you will 
trust the Ullema). Wdil (the common jid or patriarch) is 
the son of Nushud el-Jemdl and a Eahianite woman ; his sons 
are Andz and Moaz, fathers of the noble Ishmaelite nation 
Annezy, greatest of all Arabian asMrats that now are, and 
Maazy. Musslim, a son of Andz. is ancestor of the Beny 
Wdhab, which are the Menab’ha, to-day el-Hosseny, el-Fejir, 
and the W61ad Aly : also the Bishr, and Euwalla, all 

Annezy, are sometimes counted to B. Wahab : — thus Zeyd. 
Fendies of W. Aly in the south are et-Todla, (most numerous), 
then Thueyba, Taifdt, Umshitta, 'MraiMidn, Jebbdra, Erbeyldl. 
KMlid; the sheykhs are AUdyda. 
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The waste ciroait o£ the Fukara begins about D^r el-Hamra 
and reaches to Bir el-Ghrannem : it is not less wide from the 
derb el-haj eastward to the mountain Birrd, at the border of 
Nejd. This is as much as certain of our English counties ; and 
they are nearly eight hundred souls. Their tents are two hun- 
dred ; I have been able to survey them at once, when we were 
summeiing later about the wells of el-H6jr. Small is these 
nomads’ horizon ; few of them know much land beyond their own 
diras or out of common ways, as the paths to HfLyil their political 
or Medina their religious metropolis. In distant forays they must 
hire a dalil or land-pilot to ride with them ; he is commonly 
some former exile or guest in that country of which he will now 
betray the hospitality. Seldom (as in any general migrations) 
do they come to a knowledge of strange diras. The whole 
world they can hardly imagine to be other than their Arabian 
sun-stricken wilderness, with Kttle water and few palm-villages, 
with perhaps some populous border city, as Mecca. Nomad 
children have bid me tell them ‘ how many were the camels of 
ed-Dowla ? ’ The Ottoman Empire they could only think to be a 
tribe, whereof they see the Haj descending by them every year. 
The eldest son of the great W. Aly sheykh, who may live to be 
the head of that tribe after him, a wooden-headed young man, 
having enquired of me in which part of the world lay the dirat 
of the Engleys, would know further the name of our market 
village ; and said earnestly, “ Tell me, Kkalil, the names of the 
tribes your foemen : ” if he heard them he thought he might 
happen to know them. He could understand that we were kafirs, 
but not that we should be other than the tribes of Arabs. 

And now to speak of Zeyd's household. He had another 
wife, but she was fled from him — this is common, in their male 
tyranny of many marriages — and now dwelt in her mother’s 
tribe, the Bishr ; they were pasturing nigh before us in this 
wilderness. Zeyd rode over to his neighbours, and with pleasant 
promises, which well he knew to forge and feign, he wooed her 
home ^ain. A sheykh told me she was beautiful, “ she has 
egg-great eyes ; ” but that, when I saw her, was all her pallid 
beauty. The returned wife would not pitch with us. where 
jealous Hirfa was, but “ built ” her booth with some kiiidred in 
another menzil. Zeyd and Hirfa were next cousins ; Hirfa wm 
a sheykh’s orphan, whom it seems he had taken partly for her 
few inherited camels. Hirfa was an undergrown thick Beduin 
lass, her age might be twenty ; the golden youth was faded al- 
most to autumn m her childish face, but not unpleasing ; there 
was a merry wooden laughter always in her mouth, which ended 
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commonly, from the nnsatisfied heart, in sighing. ‘ The woman 
sighs (says the proverb) who has an ill husband.’ Hirfa sighed 
for motherhood : she had been these two years with an husband 
and was yet bint, as the nomads say, ‘ in her girlhood ; ’ and 
she wept inwardly with a Semitic woman’s grief. Zeyd and 
Hirfa were as Isaac and Rebecca ; with the Beduin simplicity 
they sat daily sporting lovingly together before us, for we were 
all one family and friendly eyes, but oftentimes in the midst 
Hirfa pouted ; then Zeyd would coldly forsake her, and their 
souls were anew divided. Hirfa in her weary spirit desired 
some fresh young husband, instead of this palled Zeyd, that she 
mistrusted could not give her children. Again and again they 
bade the Christian stranger deliver judgment of their fruitless 
marriage, whether it bad been lavriul, as betwixt brothers’ 
children. Hirfa, a testy little body, of her high birth in sheykhs’ 
booths was a sheykha among the hareem, and so even by the 
men regarded ; all the principal sheukh were her nigh kinsmen. 
In the Arabian small tribes and villages there is a perpetual 
mingling of kindred blood : to-day after so many generations 
who may think this Semitic race has been impaired thereby ? — 
but truly we see not few brain-sick and cripples amongst them. 

Self-minded, a bold-faced wench, mistress Hirfa cast as she 
should not a pair of eyes upon their herdsman, a likely young 
man, whom in her husband’s absence she wooed openly and in 
Zeyd’s despite ; but he was prudent, and faithful to bis sheykh’s 
service. Here, and though bordering the jealous Hej&z and 
the austere 'Wahdbji' Nejd, the Pukara women go open-faced, 
and (where all are kindred) I could never perceive amongst them 
any jealousy of the husbands. In this tribe of date-esters, there 
was not almost a well-grown man, besides the sheykh Motlog 
and his sons, nor any comely woman. Zeyd would tame his 
little wilful wife ; and upon a time he corrected her with the 
rod in the night. 

The comedy of Hirfa and Zeyd was become matter of daily 
raillery in the mejlis of the coffee-drinking sheukh their cousins ; 
where, arriving alone, I might hear them say, “ Eigh ! here 
comes Khalil : mdrhahba, welcome, 0 Khalil ; make place for 
Khalil ; pass up, Khalil, and sit thou here beside me.” — “ Well 
met, Khalil ! but where is thine uncle Zeyd to-day ? ” — “ Zeyd is 
gahlin, or melancholy ; he lies in this mood wilfully slurnbering 
out the dav at home : ” — in the lands of the sun men willingly 
sleep out their sorrow. “ But tell os, knowst thou was Hirfa 
beat ? what nev^ to-day ? Khalil, do you love your uncle ? ” One 
said who did not love him {JChdlaf AVAyda, an exile, of the 
iheukh of W. Aly), “ Zeyd is not a man, who beats his wife ; it 
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is a marra, 'woman, that will strike a marra ; do your people 
ao, Khalil ? ” I answered, “ Nay, surely ; unless it be some un- 
gracious wretch.” And he, “ It is thus amongst os Beduw, ayl, 
a shame, wellah.” The wales of Zeyd’s driving-stick were 
ever in her stubborn little spirit ; and at the next alighting 
from a rdbla, when she had hastily built the booth and Zeyd 
was walked to the mejlis, leaving all, Hirfa ran back embittered 
into the wilderness. A devout Beduin of our menzil, he of the 
meteors, held awhile her two little hands, beseeching her to 
return to her patience ; but, a sheykb’s daughter, she would not 
be held and peevishly she broke from him. 

Of a disaffected Beduin -wife, such is the public remedy ; to 
show herself to be alienated from her husband, and ready to 
forsake his wedlock and household, thus putting upon him a 
common scorn, because he will not dismiss her. There followed 
after Hirfa, as soon as he heard the tiding, her next kinsman 
of the mother’s side, one that resembled Hirfa as if he had been 
her brother : she was running like an ostrich alone in the wild 
desert. An hoar passed till he led her home to us, and left her 
again sorrowful at her own and Zeyd’s tent. “ Ha, Khalil,” said 
he, “ what wilt thou give me now that I have fetched in thine 
aunt again, who pours thee out 16 ban and water ? and (showing 
me his cutlass), Wellah, I have brought her hes-seyf by con- 
straint of the sword.” Zeyd, displeased, now ranged some nights 
to his Bishr -wife’s booth ; and jealous Hirfa, not sufferii^ this 
new despite, another day, even in the presence of strangers, 
Zeyd’s guests, fled forth in the gall of her heart from the newly 
pitched tent when the people alighted at a menzil ; Zeyd sat 
on, as a man aggrieved, only looking after her, but not hindering 
(in their eyes it had been unseemly, that man’s life is free). 
The fugitive Beduin wife has good leave to run whithersoever 
she would ; she is free as the desert, there is none can detain 
her. Hirfa hied then to her mother’s kindred, and sat down, aD 
sighs, in her aunt’s booth ; and in what beyt soever a runnir^ 
•wife have taken refuge, not her own wedded husband may 
honestly appear to reclaim his part in her. 

The strangers departed, and Zeyd sat by his now desolate 
booth in long heaviness of mind ; but to show any lively re- 
sentment, only by occasion of a woman, had been ill nurture 
and unmanly. He stretched himself upon the sand to sleep 
out his grief, and slumbered with his head in the scalding 
sun. The nomads make religion, to observe this mildness and 
forbearance in the household life ! “ God’s peace ” is in that 
parcel of the great and terrible wilderness, which is shadowed by 
every poor herdsman’s booth. Bye and bye I shook him and 
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said, “ It is not good so to sleep and swoon in the sun.” We 
went then together to seek coffee at the’ mejlis, where, some 
malicious ones smiling at his sadness and new troubled looks, 
Zeyd complained in Ms great, now untoned voice, ‘ that he had 
no longer an household, — unless it were that Khalil (their guest) 
would {etch Hirfa home.’ Every tiding is presently wide blown 
in all the open tents of a nomad menzil, and there is no idle 
tale that -will not ride upon the tongues, light as leaves, of witless 
Beduins, to drive the empty hours. 

The common voice blamed Hirfa’s second flight : “ How, they 
said, abandon Zeyd’s tent in the presence of guests, and they 
were strangers ! ” — “ Ha ! ” there answered an aged mother of our 
menzil to the old hind her husband, “ dost hear, S41ih ? The 
hareem be good for little now-a-days, — ay, billah ! I say they are 
all corrupted-like ; but it be only myself !” Those strangers were 
certain Howeyt4t (Terahin) Beduw and merchants, from the 
Syrian seabord desert, under Gaza, and who every spring-time 
return hither, as camel-brokers, among the Aarab. They passing 
by us in the end of the rihla, Zeyd had called them from his 
to alight with him and rest themselves. They sat down 
on the sand, whilst the tents were building, and he brought them 
forth the mid-day commons of their wretched country, a bowl of 
musty dates and another of the foul desert water. They, seeii^ 
this hap of the host’s renegade wife, as men that could their 
courtesy, dispatched themselves and rising from the slender 
breakfast, gave thanks ; yet a little with that unhandsome 
citizens’ humility which is not in the easy carriage of the 
nomads : Beduins bless the host and yield their thanks unto 
Ullah ; but these were border countrymen, and had almost the 
daunted looks of townspeople, in the deep wilderness. They 
purchase only of the best beasts : although they bid high prices 
the Aarab are never very willing to sell them. The camel they 
think is a profitable possession, a camel will bring forth the 
camel, but money is barren good that passes quite away in the 
using. Commonly they will sell of their beasts only when they 
have some present need of reals, and then sooner of the males ; 
but they are the better for carriage. 

For robust he-camcls of good stature was paid, by the 
brokers, as much as fifty reals ; the half told in the hand, the rest 
is counted out in calico, which the nomad may readily seU away 
again, for shirt-cloths, in the desert. This the traders brought 
from Syria ; and, selling here at the price of Teyma, they gam 
for their risks and charges not above the fourth part. The 
purchased camels they will sell again in Egj-pt and Syna. 
Such brokers travel, most years, through all parts of the upland 
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Arabia, to buy for the border-countries, and thereby the price of 
camels had been doilbled within few years ; it is now almost 
one throughout the northern country : and any need rising 
in the border lands, as for a war declared with Abyssinia, 
Arabia might be searched in few weeks by these emissaries, and, 
an advance offered, there could be brought forth many thou- 
sands of camels. But this is very costly carriage in an expe- 
dition, since six camels’ backs must be set under every ton 
burden. 

The Howeyt&t asked me what I did there in that Beduin 
world ? I told them I bad visited their country, and lodged 
in their circle-villages of tents, and seen how they plough the 
wild sand with camels. “To-morrow’s dawn fsaid they, friendly) 
we ride homeward. Were it not better for thee to return 
with us ? ” 

The Howeytdt nation inhabit all the wilderness country 
above the Sinai Peninsula betwixt the two seas and deep 
inland : they come down in the Tehdma border, by the Red 
Sea, to Wejh. Their Mediterranean seabord town in the north 
is Gaza, a granary of cheap corn to the tribes of Sinai, and for 
the nigher Arabian nomads. About Gaza we have seen them 
[Tidha, Seydetn), husbandmen tent-dwellers ; in the Tehdma 
their nation are nomad herdsmen ; but certain of their tribesmen 
dwelling there in valley grounds and low bottoms, are also hus- 
bandmen of palms and sowers of grain, in little hamlets of stand- 
ing tents. We have seen them, in the Hisma, barley sowers ; in 
the NefUd and old Amalekite soil betwixt Gaza and Egypt, 
their clans {Terahin, Sudki) are nomads. The Howeytdt tent- 
villagers of Palestine are nearly as the other Syrians, there are 
many of them that follow merchandise, trafficking more especially 
with the Beduw ; of these tribesmen are some which have also 
store-houses of clay. There are mere Beduin tribes which use clay 
housing, even in Arabia ; as the Pukara and Welad Aly sheykhs 
have clay summer-houses at Kheybar ; where they are landlords 
but not laod-tillers. The station* is to the forwandered Beduins, 
keyif, a cheerful refreshment ; they have little or no aversion to 
take up the settled life. Certainly all the villages and towns in 
the breadth of nomad Arabia, were at first colonies of Beduins, 
whose inhabitants yet remember their nomad tribes ; and we 
see up and down in the open nomad country the Beduwy will 
become half an husbandman where he may have good easy 
thrift. Thus the best valleys upon both sides the Harra, next 
el-E6jr, are sown all years by some of the Moahib Aarab. 
Their harvest up, they strike the hamlets of tents, and with 
their kittle go forth to wander a while as the nomads. 
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The Howeytit ate commonly clownish bodies, having the 
large bony frame of wheat-eaters, and raw visages, much re- 
sembling the Syrian peasantry of outlying villages, (such are 
even those which I have seen from the Tehama in Arabia,) 
sooner than the lithe-limbed and subtle-brained and supple- 
tongued Arabians of land-inward Nejd. Ali that I could 
leam, often enquiring, of their ancestry, was only that they 
are variously reported to descend from two brethren, as some 
will, of Harb, who came of old time into that upper Red 
Sea country from el-Ydmen. But it is otherwise commonly 
told of them that they are descended from Nasdra : which may 
be interpreted, ‘ they remain in the same seats which they 
already occupied in fore-Islamic (to the Arabs pre-historic) 
times under another religion.’ This is the old circuit of the 
western Nabateans. Be the Howeytdt — traders even now 
and husbandmen — descended from Nabateans ? I enquired 
of those dealers, how they hoped to pass safely with their 
merchandise to Howeytdt country, which begins abont two 
hundred and fifty miles from hence at J. Sherra ? They told 
me, “ We have taken a rafik from every tribe upon the way 
thither.” The Arabian rafik, often an enemy, is a paid brother- 
of-the-road, that for a modest fee takes upon him to quit 
the convoy from all hostile question and encounter of bis own 
tribesmen. Thus Arabian wayfarers may ride with little dread 
through hostile marches, and be received even to their enemies’ 
hospitality. 

When I nnderstood in our menzil that this is the guest’s 
honourable office, I went the next afternoon to call Hirfa home 
to Zeyd’s household ; where else she had been abashed to return 
of herself and they to seek her. I found Hirfa a little shame- 
faced, sitting in the midst of her gossips ; old wife-folk that had 
been friends of her dead mother ; they were come together to the 
aunt’s booth to comfort her, and there were the young men her 
cousins. Sad-faced sat the childless young wife, she was playing 
fondly with a neighbour’s babe. ‘ Khalil, she said, must fill her 
great tobacco pipe, galliun, or she would not hear my words.’ 
The old wives cried out, “ Thou art, Khalil, to fill all our galliuns 
(they are great tobacco * bibbers ’), and else we will not let Hirfa 
go.” The young men said they would keep Hirfa, and marry 
her themselves, and not give her again ‘‘ to that wicked Zeyd.” 

The tobacco distributed, I took Hirfa by the little Beduish 
hand (never labouring, they have all these little hands), and 
bidding her rise, the httle peevish housewife answered me, 
‘ But she would not be held, Khalil must let go her band.' I 
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said then, “ I will bring thee home, hostess, return with me ; and 
else I must alight to pitch my tent by thee, from the next 
rdhia.” Hirfa : “ That do, Khalil, and welcome : I and thou will 
go, — ah ! where we shall eat a camel together (she would say a 
bountiful household), only fill thou again my galliun.” The 
Aunt : “ And mine, Khalil ; or Hirfa is ours, ay, and we will 
not let her go.” Having filled the galliuns of thorn aU, I asked 
if our mistress Hirfa were not now coining. A young cousin 
said “ I am her father, and Hirfa is mine, l^altl ;• no ! we will 
not give her more to Zeyd.” Said her aunt : ‘‘ Well, go over, 
Khalil ; Hirfa follows, and all we (the bevy of old women) 
accompany her ” (to bring her home honourably). Soon after, 
arriving before my tent door, they called me out to pay them 
another dole of tobacco : — And Hirfa sat again in her own beyt. 

The woman’s lot is here unequal concubinage, and in this 
necessitous life a weary servitude. The possession in her of 
parents and tutors has been yielded at some price, (in contempt 
and constraint of her weaker sex,) to an husband, by whom she 
may be dismissed in what day he shall have no more pleasure 
in her. It may be, (though seldom among nomads their will is 
forced,) that those few flowering years of her youth, with her 
vicinity have been yielded to some man of unlikely age. And 
his heart is not hers alone ; but, if not divided already, she must 
look to divide her marriage in a time to come with other. 
And certainly as she withers, which is not long to come, or 
having no fair adventure to bear male children, she will as 
thing unprofitable be oast off ; meanwhile all the house-labour 
is hers, and with his love will be lost. What oneness of hearts 
can be betwixt these lemans, whose lots are not faithfully 
joined ? Sweet natural love may bud for a moment, but not 
abide in so uneven ways. Love is a dovelike confidence, and 
thereto consents not the woman’s heart that is wronged. 

Few then are the nomad wives whose years can be long 
happy in marriage ! they are few indeed or nearly none that 
continue in their first husband’s household. Such.are commonly 
mothers of many children, or wedded in needy families, so that 
the house-fathers are not able to maintain another housewife. 
But substantial and sheykhly persons will have done betimes 
with these old wives, and pass to new bride-beds, or they were 
not Moslemin ; and being rich men they spend cheerfully for new 
wives as they will spend for the seasonable change of clothing. 
The oast housewife may be taken up by another worthy man. 
in favour of some old liking, or pass to the new marriage and 
household service of some poorer person. The woman’s joy 
and her comfort is to be mother of sons, that at least she may 
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remain a matron in her boy’s tent, when even his hard father 
shall have repudiated her. It was thus with Ghrobny, Zeyd’s 
young son Selim’s mother. Zeyd, pitying her tears, had found 
her another husband of poor Kbamala folk, by whom she had 
now a new babe : but the man dealt unkindly with her ; where- 
fore returning to her young son, she was pitched again as 
an uncheerful widow to live by Zeyd. A day dawned, and 
Ghrobny’s booth was away ! the Arabs stood half laughing and 
wondering, for it was a poor-spirited creature, that had been a 
fair woman in her youth, t^ we understood of Selim she 
had loaded upon her camel in the night-time and was stolen 
away to the Kham&ly in a distant menzil. The wretch, the day 
before, coming hither, had kissed her and vowed like a smooth 
lover to receive her again. But after two days the poor fond 
woman, and now little pleasing, returned to us with red eyes, 
to embrace her child, who had remained in the meanwhile con- 
fused with his father ; and from the next rdhla, the drivelling 
and desolate wife alighted as before to encamp by Zeyd. 

These Aarab say, “ the hareem are twice the men, in 
number.” If that be so, natural reason should teach that a man 
may have more wives than one ; and I can think that the 
womankind exceed them. From spring months to spring 
months, nine months in the year, the most nomad women are 
languishing with hunger : they bear few children ; of two at a 
birth I have heard no mention among them. They are good 
mothers, and will suckle the babe very long at their meagre 
breasts, if they be not again with child. In Zeyd's encamp- 
ment was a little damsel of four years, not yet weaned ; 
and the mother said, “ We have no goats, there is naught in 
this waste, and what else might I do for my little bint ? ” They 
wash their babes in camel-urine, and think thus to help them 
from insects : it is acrid, especially when the cattle have browsed 
of certain alkaline bushes, as the rimth. And in this water they 
all comb out their long hair, both men and women, yet sometimes 
thereby bleaching their locks, so that I have seen young men’s 
braided “ horns ” grizzled. There is a strange custom, (not only 
of nomad women, but in the Arabic countries even among 
Christians, which may seem to remain of the old idolatry 
among them,) of mothers, their gossips, and even young 
maidens, visiting married women to kiss with a kind of de- 
votion the hammam of the male children. 

In all Arabia both men and women, townsfolk and Beduins, 
where they may come by it, paint the whites of their eyes blue, 
with kahl or antimony ; thus Mohammed Ibn Eashid has his 
bird-like eyes painted. Not only would they be more love- 
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looking, in the eight of their women, who have painted them, 
and that braid their long manly side-locks ; but they hold that 
this sharpens too and will preserve their vision. With long 
hair shed in the midst, and hanging down at either side in 
braided horns, and false eyes painted blue, the Arabian man’s 
long head under the coloured kerchief, is in our eyes more than 
half feminine and in much they resemble women. 

Townswomen of well-faring families, in all the old govern- 
ment of the Wahiby are taught the prayers ; and there are 
some that have learned to read. In the nomad tribes women 
are seldom seen to pray, except in ramathdn, the month of 
bodily abstinence and devotion : they are few which know the 
prayers ; I suppose ''ven the half of the men have not learned 
them. The Beduwy, in Arabia, passes for as good as a clerk 
that can say his formal devotion : the nomads which have much 
praying amongst them, are the more ill-natured. Women pray 
not as the men, falling upon their faces ; but they recite the 
form of words with folded arms and kneeling. “ El-eniha, the 
female (mild to labour and bringing forth the pastoral riches) 
is, of all animals, the better, say the Arabians, save only in 
mankind.” Yet this is not an opinion of all Arabs, for the hurr, 
or dromedary stallion, is preferred for his masculine strength by 
the Moors or Western Arabs. Upon the human entha the 
Semites cast all their blame. Hers is, they think, a maleficent 
nature, and the Aarab complain that “ she has seven lives.” 
The Arabs are contrary to womankind, upon whom they would 
have God’s curse ; “ some (say the Beduw) are poisoners of 
husbands, and there are many adulteresses.” They, being full 
of impotent iniquity themselves, too lightly reproach the honest 
housewives, although not without some cause : but what might 
not those find to tell all day again of the malignant incon- 
stancy of husbands ? The horma they would have under sub- 
jection : admitted (they say) to an equality, the ineptitude of 
her evil nature will break forth. They check her all day at 
home, and let her never be enfranchised from servitude. If the 
sapient king in Jerusalem found never a good woman ; many a 
better man has found one better than himself. The veil and 
the jealous lattice are rather of the obscene MobammedMi 
austerity in the towns : among the mild tent-dwellers in the 
open wilderness the housewives have a liberty, as where all are 
kindred ; yet their hareem are now seen in the most Arabian 
tribes half veiled. When some asked me, at Zeyd’a coffee-fire, if 
our hareem went veiled, I answered, “ No ! they are open-faced, 
there is no need of face-clouts among honest folk ; also I think 
among you Aarab, they which have their women’s faces veiled, 
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flro the more dissolute tribes.” The Bedoins are always glad te 
hear other tribesmen blamed. It w'as answered, “ Ay, billah, 
they are corrupted.” I asked Zeyd, “ Art thou of this opinion ? ” 
” Khalil — he said in his heart, ‘ Thou thinkest as the kuffar ’ — 
the face of a wife should be seen of no man besides her own 
husband.” 

The woman’s sex is despised by the old nomad and diTine 
law in Moses ; for a female birth the days of her purification are 
doubled, also the estimation of her babe shall be at the half. 
Did she utter any vow, it is void if her husband say no. 
But the Semitic mother of a son is in honour. We read : ” Let 
a man obey his mother and his father,” the Semitic scribe 
writing his mother first. And commonly it is seen amongst 
rude Arabs, the grown son has a tender regard toward his 
mother, that she is his dam, before the teeming love even of 
his fresh young wife. So the mother’s' love in the tribes is 
womanly, tender ; and naming her sons she will add some loving 
superstitious saw, as el-agal Vllah, “ The Lord preserve them ! ” 
The nomad hareem are delivered as other mothers, with pangs, 
after a labour of certain hours. It is a fond opinion that the 
daughters of the desert are as the wild creatures, that suffer not 
in child-bearing. But her household and nation is migratory ; 
there is no indolent hope before her of comfort and repose. 
The herb is consumed daily about them, the thirsty cattle are 
ever advancing to pasture and water, the people is incessantly 
removing : in the camping-ground of to-day, they cannot perhaps 
lie upon the morrow. Their bed is a mantle or tent-cloth spread 
upon the earth ; they live indeed in the necessitous simplicity 
almost of the wild creatures. The nomad woman has therefore, 
of custom, of necessity ! another courage. Are the Aarab in a 
journey when her time is come ? her family halt, and alight- 
ing, they build the booth over her. Are the tiib«men en- 
camped ? with certain elder women friends she steals forth to 
be delivered, apart in the wilderness. The nomads about jour- 
neying, when it were peril to be loft behind, she is gently lifted 
and seated as any other sick and infirm person in a nest made 
of her carpet or her tent-cloth wound down upon the camel 
pack-saddle, to follow riding with them in the rdhla : and 
that they pass their lives thus nomads feel little fatigue, but 
rather take rest in riding. 

In the Jahaliat or “ olden time of heathen ignorance,” there 
was an horrible custom in the desert, nearly to the generation 
of Mohammed, to bury maid-children living (which signifies 
also that the female births among them were more numerous). 
The woman is not bom to manage the sword, but her Land is 
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Coi the silly distaS, she neither strengthens the ashira nor is 
aught to the increase and building of her father’s household, 
but an unprofitable mouth is added to the hungry eaters of a 
slender substance : and years long he must wear a busy hea<l 
for the keeping of a maiden ; the end of all is an uncertain 
bride-money (therewith he buys for her again some household 
stuff, and it is her dower), when she will go forth as a stranger to 
another house. The father hid himself, in the day of her birth, 
from his common acquaintance. 

When I have questioned the Beduw, had they heard 
of this by tradition? they have answered, marvellii:^, “They 
could not imagine there had ever been such a cursed custom 
in the country.” Daughters when past the first amiable in- 
fancy are little set by in the Arabic households. The son is 
beloved by his father, till he be grown, above the wife that 
bare him, before his own soul, and next after the man’s own 
father : and the young child in an household is hardly less 
beloved of his elder brethren. God has sent a son, and the 
father cannot contrary him in anything, whilst he is a child. 
This it is that in time to come may conifort his age, and in his 
last end honourably bury him ; and year by year after, as the 
nomads in their journeys be come again, offer the sacrifice 
of the dead and pray over him : so shall his name be yet 
had in remembrance among the living. Much sooner then, 
would a man give a buffet to his wife, or twenty, than lay 
hand-strokes upon the back of the perverse child their son, 
and turn away the mind of him for ever. In bitterness of a 
displeasure he will snib his disobedient son with vehement 
words, but his anger shall pass no further to break the house- 
peace ; after years this child shall be better than himself, and 
therefore he is one whom he durst not now offend. There be 
fathers, say the nomads, that rule with the rod. I cannot 
believe them. A son dying, a father’s spirit is long overcast, he is 
overborne awhile with silent sorrow ; but the remembrance of a 
deceased daughter, unless her life were of any singular worth 
or goodly promise imtimely broken, is not very long enduring. 
MoslemSn, (this is to say, The SubmUied-to-ihe-dwine-govem- 
ance-of-ihe-ioorld,) the men make no lamentation for the dead ; 
only they say, “ He is gone, the Lord have mercy upon him ! ” 

I found also among these Beduins, that with difficulty they 
imagine any future life ; they pray and they fast as main duties 
in religion, looking (as the Semitic Patriarchs before them) 
for the psesent life’s blessing. There is a sacrifice for the dead, 
which I have seen continued to the third generation. I have 
seen a sheykh come with devout remembrance, to slaughter his 
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Baorifiee and to pray at the heap where his father or bis father’s 
father lies buried : and I have seen such to kiss his hand, in 
passing any time by the place where the sire is sleeping, and 
breathe out, with almost womanly tenderness, words of blessing 
and prayer ; — and this is surely comfort in one’s dying, that he 
will be long-time eo kindly had in his children’s mind. In the 
settled Semitic countries their hareem, and even Christian 
women, go out at certain days to the graves to weep. I have 
seen a widow woman lead her fatherless chUdren thither, and 
they kneeled down together : I saw the mother teach them to 
weep, and she bewailed her dead with a forced sufiocating voice 
and sobbing, Yo hahiby, “ Aha ! aha ! my beloved 1 ” The Aarab 
children are ruled by entreaties ; the nomad girls are often way- 
ward at home, the boys will many times despise the mother’s 
voice. I have known an ill-natured child lay a stick to the back 
of his good cherishing mother ; and asked why she suffered this, 
she answered, sighing, “ My child is a kafir,” that is, of an 
heathenish froward nature : this boy was not of the full Beduin 
blood, his father being Abu Sinun the Moor. Some asking if 
our children too were peevish, when they heard from me the old 
dreadful severity of Moses’ law, they exclaimed, “But many is 
the ill-natured lad among us that, and he be strong enough, 
will beat his own father.” The Arabs babble, and here aJso 
it were hard to believe them. Savages inure their sons ; but 
Beduin children grow up without instruction of the parents. 
They learn but of bearing the people’s saws, in the worsted 
tents, where their only censor is the public opinion- There are 
devout Beduins full, in that religious life of the desert, of 
natural religion, who may somewhiles reprove them ; but the 
child is never checked for any lying, although the Arabians 
say “ the lie is shameful.” Their lie is an easy stratagem and 
one’s most ready defence to mislead his enemy. Nature we see 
to be herself most full of all guile, and this lying mouth is in- 
dulged by the Arabian religion- 
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The camels now jezzin, we wandered without care of great 
watering places ; the people drinking of any small waters 
of the s-uffa, or ground rock. There are in all this deseit 
mountain soil pit-like places of rock choked with old blown 
sand. Ill these sand-pools a water, of the winter rains, is long 
time preserved, but commonly thick and ill-smeliing in tbe wet 
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sand, and putrefying with rotten fibres of plants and urea of 
the nomads’ cattle, which have been watered here from the be- 
ginning. Of such the Aarab (they prefer the thick desert water 
to pure water) now boiled their daily coffee, which is not then 
ill-tasting. The worst is that blackish water drawn from pits 
long forsaken, until they have been voided once ; and sooner 
than drink their water I suffered thirst, and very oft passed the 
nights haK sleepless. Strange are the often forms in this desert 
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of wasted sand-rock, spires, needles, pinnacles, and battled 
mountains, which are good landmarks. I asked Zeyd, ‘ Did he 
know them all ? ’ Answer : “ Erom my childhood, I know as 
good as every great stone upon aU our marches," that may be 
over three or four thousand square miles. Mountain (jebel in 
the settled countries) is commonly ihulla—'' rib,” (and dim. 
ihulleya,) with the nomads;— we say coast almost in like 
wise. Any tall peak, berg or monticnle, serving for a land- 
mark, they call towU ; a headland is khusshm, “ naze, snout ; ” 
(khnsshm is said in Arabia for man’s nose.) Some hilly 
mountain-coasts are named hutlih ; boftfn in the mouths of the 
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Moahib Becluins is said of any blunfc hilly height. The desert 
waste is called khdla, “ the land that is empty ; ” the soil, bekd. 
—And such is desert Arabia. 

— But to speak now of the nomad inhabitants and how they 
lead their lives. EI-Beduw mo yetaabun, “ toil not ” (say they,) 
that is not bodily ; but their spirits are made weary with 
incessant apprehension of their enemies, and their flesh with 
continual tturst and hunger. The necessitous lives of the 
Aarab may hardly reach to a virtuous mediocrity ; they are 
constrained to be robbera. “ The life in the desert is better 
than any, if there were not the Beduw,” is said proverbially by 
oases’ Arabians ; the poor Beduins they think to be full of 
iniquity, melaun el-ioeyladeyn, “ of cursed kind, upon both sides, 
of their father and mother.” Pleasant is the sojourn in the 
wandering village, in this purest earth and air, with the human 
fellowship, which is all day met at leisure about the cheerful 
coSee fire, and amidst a thousand new prospects. Here, where 
we now alighted, is this day’s rest, to-morrow our home w^ be 
yonder. The desert day returning from the east, warns the 
feeduin awake, who rises to his prayers ; or it may be, unwitting 
of the form, he will but murmur toward heaven the supplication 
of his fearful human nature, and say,' “ Ah Lord my God ! ” and, 
“ Oh that this day may be fortunate ; give Thou that we see 
not the evil ! ” Of daily food they have not half enough, and 
if any head of the cattle be taken ! — ^how may hia, household yet 
live ? Bye and bye the herdsman is ready, and his beasts are 
driven far from his sight. 

No sweet cluttering of birds greets the coming of the 
desert light, besides man there is no voice in this waste 
drought. The Beduins, that lay down in their cloaks upon 
the sandy mother-earth in the open tents, hardly before the 
middle night, are already up and bestirring themselves. In 
every coffee-sheykh’s tent, there is new fire blown in the hearth, 
and he sets on his eoSee-pots ; then snatching a coal in his 
fingers, he will lay it in his tobacco-pipe. The few coffee-beans 
received from his housewife are roasted and brayed ; as all is 
boiling, he sets out the little cups, fenjeyl (for fenjeyn) which 
we saw have been made, for the uningenious Arabs, in the West. 
When, with a pleasant gravity, he has unbuckled his guUa or 
cup-box, we see the nomad has not above three or four fenjeyns, 
wrapt in a rusty clout, with which he scours them busily, as if 
this should make his cups clean. The roasted beans are 
pounded amongst Arabs with a magnanimous rattle — and (as 
all their labour) rhythmical — in brass of the town, or an old 
wooden mortar, gaily studded with nails, the work of some 
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nomad smith. The water bubbling in the small dell&l, he casts 
in his fine coffee powder, el-hunn, and withdraws the pot to 
simmer a moment. From a knot in his kerchief he takes then 
an head of cloves, a piece of cinnamon or other spice, baJtar, and 
braying these, he casts their dust in after. Soon he poum 
out some hot drops to essay his coffee ; if the taste be to his 
Uking, making dexterously a nest of all the cups in his hand, 
with pleasant clattering, he is ready to pour out for the company, 
and begins upon his right hand ; and first, if such be present, 
to any considerable sheykh and principal persons. The fenjeyn 
kaliwa is but four sips : to fill it up to a guest, as in the 
northern towM, were among Bednins an injury, and of such 
bitter meaning, “ This drink thou and depart.” Then is often 
seen a contention in courtesy amongst them, especially in any 
greater assembli^, who shall drink first. Some man that 
receives the fenjeyn in his turn, will not drink yet, — he prof- 
fers it to one sitting in order under him, as to the more 
honourable : but the other putting off with his hand will answer 
ebbeden, “ nay, it shall never be, by Ullah ! but do thou drink ! ” 
Thus licensed, the humble man is dispatched in three sips, and 
hands up his empty fenjeyn. But if he have much insisted, by 
this he opens his willingness to be reconcUed with one not his 
friend. That neighbour, seeing the company of coffee-drinkers 
watching him, may with an honest grace receive the cup, and 
let it seem not willingly : but an hard man wiU sometimes rebut 
the other’s gentle proffer. 

Some may have taken lower seats than becoming their 
sheykhly blood, of which the nomads are jealous ; entering 
untimely, they sat down out of order, sooner than trouble all 
the company. A sheykh, coming late and any business going 
forward, will often sit far out in the assembly : and show himself 
a popular person in this kind of honourable humility. ITie 
more inward in the booths is the higher place ; where also 
is, with the sheykbs, the seat of a stranger. To sit in the loose 
circuit without and before the tent, is for the common sort. 
A tribesman arriving presents himself at that part, or a little 
lower, where in the eyes of all men his pretension will be 
well allowed ; and in such observances of good nurture, is 
a nomad man’s honour among his tribesmen. And this is 
nigh all that serves the nomad for a conscience, namely, that 
which men will hold of him. A poor person approaching 
from behind, stands obscurely, wrapped in his tattered mantle, 
with grave ceremonial, until those sitting indolently before him 
in the sand shall vouchsafe to take notice of him : then they rise 
unwillingly, and giving back enlarge the coffee-circle to receive 
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him. But if there arrive a sheykh, a coffee-host, a richard amongst 
them of a few cattle, all the coxcomb companions within will 
hail him with their pleasant adulation, iaad henncyi, “ Step thou 
up hither.” 

The astute Fukara shenkh surpass all men in their coflee- 
drinking courtesy, and Zeyd himself was more than any large 
of this gcntleman-like imposture : he was full of swaggering 
complacence and compliments to an humbler person. With 
what suavity could he encourage, and gently too compel a man, 
and rising himself yield him parcel of another man’s room ! In 
such fashions Zeyd showed himself a boiantifu] great man, 
who indeed was the greatest niggard. The cups are drunk 
twice about, each one sipping after other’s lips without mis- 
liking ; to the great coffee sheykhs the cup may be filled more 
times, but this is an adulation of the coffee-server. There are 
some of the Fukara sheukh so delicate Sybarites, that of those 
three bitter sips, to draw out all their joyance, twisting, turning 
and tossing again the cup, they could make ten. The coffee- 
service ended, the grounds are poured out from the small 
into the great store-pot that is reserved full of warm water ; with 
the bitter lye the nomads will make their next bever, and think 
they spare coffee. 

— This of the greater coffee gatherings : but to speak rather 
of the small daily company in a private sheykh’s menzil, drawn 
together to the clatter of the good man’s surhilt or coffee-pestle. 
Grave, with levity, is the indolent nomad man’s countenance. 
As many Beduin heads, so many galliuns or tobacco-pipes, with 
commonly nothing to put in them. Is any man seen to have 
a little of the coveted leaf, knotted in his kerchief, he durst 
not deny to divide it with them, — ^which if he withheld, yet 
pretending mirth, the rest would have it from him, perforce. 
If there be none found among them, they sit raking the old 
filth out of their galliuns and, with sorry cheer, put the coal 
upon that, which they have mixed with a little powdered dry 
camel-dung or some sere herbage : thus they taste at least a 
savour (such sweetness to them) of tobacco, whereof, when 
they are any while deprived, I have seen them chop their pipe- 
stems small for the little tobacco moisture which remained 
in them ; and laying a coal upon this drenched wood they 
" drink ” in the fume with a last solace. 

The best pipe-heads are those wrought in stone by the 
hands of the Beduins, the better stone is found two days below 
Hejr, and by Teyma. Besides they use the sebU, or earthen- 
ware bent tube of the Syrian haj market. Their galliun stem is 
made of the branch of some wild fig-tree, grown by desert 
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waters, or of plum-tree from the oasis ; they bore it with a 
red-hot iron over the evening watch-fires. Comfortatives of 
the brain and vital spirits, and stay of importunate hunger, we 
find the Arabian nomads abandoned to the usage of coffee and 
tobacco ; in both they aU observe the same customs and cere- 
mony, which we might imagine therefore, without book, to bf 
come down in their generations from some high antiquity. 
So much are they idly given to these tent pleasures, that many 
Beduins think they may hardly remember themselves of a 
morning, till they have sipped coffee, and “ drunk ” upon it 
a gaUiun of tobacco. The coveted solace of the grape, in the 
veins of their old idol-worshipping fathers, is no more re- 
membered by the Beduin tradition ; even their former artillery 
the bows and arrows, hardly two centuries laid down, I have 
found almost out of mind amongst them. We see the Arabian 
race lastii^ without change, only less than their eternal 
deserts ; but certain inventions (guns, tobacco, coffee) sprung up 
in the world, and falling, like their religion, to the natiouEiI 
humour, have as hastily prevailed among them. Even the 
ontlying great waste Peninsula is carried by the world’s great 
changes ! History shows a marvellous levity of their hundred 
tribes; part fearing for themselves, and partly in the hope of 
booty, converting (so they will ever to the stronger), in one 
generation, from their ancient idols to the new and soon 
grown faction of Mohammed in religion. 

Coffee, we hear, had been brought first into el-Y 4 men from 
“ Abyssinia ” (that is GaUa-land or further Hdbash). GaDa men 
sold into slavery in Arabia have related to me that, in their 
country are “ trunks of wild coffee-trees great as oaks ” ; and 
very likely those secular stems were living before the first 
drinking of kahwa in Asi%, which from Mecca must soon 
spread (with every returning pilgrimage) to the whole Moham- 
medan world. In GaUa-land the fallen coffee-beans are gather- 
ed under the wild trees and roasted in butter : coffee is only 
drunk by their elders ; younger men, they said, “ would bo 
ashamed” to use, at their years, the caudle drink. Tobacco, 
brought in the English cloth-merchants’ ships to Constantinople 
in James I.’s days, is now (save the refonned soil of Nejd) sown 
up and down in the Arabian oases. The Beduins love well 
to ‘ drink ’ the fume of a strong leaf till the world turn round, 
yet will they say, after the Wahftby doctrine, “ Tobacco is bawl 
iblis, the devil's water.” Nevertheless the evil use is tolerated 
(so a man bum the “ unbecoming ” leaf within his own house) 
in aU Nejd, without the (now small) Wahdby state and 
in some utter fanatical tribe as the Kaht&n. I have known 
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brothers of the galliun, ■which had been little leas than aban- 
doned to their darling tobacco, wean themselves from the 
irreligious and uncomely use, upon a sudden frank deter- 
mination, and not tempt it again. These were for the most 
part fanatics. I remember one comely villager, who forsook 
it because the pipe-stem deformed the grace of his lips, would 
bring too soon his age npon him, and endangered an amorous 
breath. He had a fair wife or twain at home, and was besides a 
lover at large, a heartless seeker of new marriages, even in the 
desert. There are also Beduins which ha've a natural aversion 
from the tobacco drug, others again indifferent ; and some 
at the first having been “ beaten from it ” by their fathers, — poor 
men who would not have their lads, which as herdsmen must 
labour in the sun for their living, to grow up, as loitering flies, in 
camp, about the coffee-tents, — they continue in this abstinence. 
So there are many which find no taste in coffee, or of an 
abstinent humour, that ■will indulge themselves in nothing, they 
drink not, fearing it should abate their manly courage. The 
most mejlis men abuse these drugs, which distemper their weak 
bodies ; many thus are umbratiles in the booths, and give them- 
selves almost to a perpetual slumber. 

For the Beduins sitting in the coffee-tent of their menzil, 
when the sun mounts, it is time to go over to the mejlis, “ sitting,” 
the congregation or parliament of the tribesmen. There also is 
the public coffee-drinking, held at Motlog’s or some other one of 
the chief sheykhs’ worsted “ houses ” ; where the great sheykh 
and the coffee companions may that morrow be assembled : for 
where their king bee is found, there will the tribesmen assemble 
together. The mejlis-seekers wending through the wide en- 
campment, enquire of any they meet, “The mejlis, where? 
oigh weled! bast thou seen the sheukh sitting?” In this par- 
liament they commune together of the common affairs ; they 
re^on of their policy in regard of Ihn Rashid, the Dowla, the 
tribes about them. Here is reported what any may have 
heard of the movement of foemen, or have signs been seen of a 
ghrazzu : tidings from time to time are brought in of their own 
or foreign waters ; householders tell of the pasture found yester- 
day by their dispersed herdsmen. Let him speak here who will, 
the voice of the least is heard among them ; he is a tribesman. 
The mejlis forecast the next journeys of the tribe, whereof a 
kind of running advice remains in all their minds, which they 
call es-skor ; this is often made known to their aUies, and is very 
necrasary to any of themselves that are about to take a journey. 

This is the council of the elders and the public tribunal : 
hither the tribesmen bring their causes at all times, and it is 
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pleaded by the mainlainers of both sides with busy clamour ; 
and everyone may say his word that will. The sheykh mean- 
while takes counsel with the shcukh, elder men and more con- 
siderable persons ; and judgment is given commonly without 
partiality and always without bribes. This sentence is final. 
The loser is mulcted in heads of small cattle or camels, which 
he must pay anon, or go into exile, before the great sheykh send 
executors to distrain any beasts of his, to the estimation of the 
debt. The poor Beduins are very unwilling payers, and often 
think themselves unable at present : thus, in eveiy tribe, some 
households may be seen of other tribes’ exiles. 

Their justice is such, that in the opinion of the next governed 
countries, the Arabs of the wilderness are the justest of mortals. 
Seldom the judge and elders err, in these small societies of 
kindred, where the life of every tribesman lies open from his in- 
fancy and his state is to all men well known. Even their suits 
are expedite, as all the other works of the Arabs. Seldom is 
a matter not heard and resolved in one sitting. Where the 
accusation is grave and some are found absent that should be 
witness^, their cause is held over to another hearing. The 
nomad justice is mild where the Hebrew law, in this smelling of 
the settled countries, is crude. In the desert there is no human 
forfeit, there is nothing even in homicide, if the next to the 
blood withhold not their assent, which may not be composed, 
the guilty paying the amends (rated in heads of cattle). The 
Hebrew law excised the sores in the commonwealth, and the 
certainty of retaliation must weigh and prick in the mind of 
evil-doers. The Beduwy has no more to fear before him than 
a fine afar off; he may escape all if his evil heart aufficeth him, 
only going from his own kin into perpetual exile. 

Towards noon, in days when the camp is standing, as the 
mejlis is ended, the company begin to disperse. The hare-foot 
Beduwy returns lonely over the hot sand, and will slumber, in 
his booth, till vespers, el-assr. The nomads are day-sleepers : 
some of the Beduins will turn upon their sides to slumber, as if 
the night were come again, by ten o’clock. But if a man fall 
asleep, sitting in the coffee circle, it is unbecoming ; let him go 
apart and lie down in the sides of the tent. Is any overcome 
at unawares amongst them, the rest will shake him and say, 
“ Up, man 1 what dost thou here to slumber ? ” Yet in the midst 
of their murmuring discourse, and being feeble with fasting, 
I not seldom fell asleep, upon a sudden, sittir^ to drink coffee ; 
which weakness of nature they saw in a stranger with wonder- 
ing piety and humanity ! All the Arabs revertjnce a man’s 
sleeping ; he is as it were in trance with God, andJ’ a truce of hia 
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wakii^ solicitude : in their households they piously withdraw, 
nor will any lightly molest him, until he waken of hima plf 
Only from el-assr till the sun set, they sleep no more, that such 
they think were unwholesome. Of their much slumbering, they 
are more wakeful in the dark night hours, which time in the 
open wilderness is troubled with alarms ; the hounds often 
bark at the wolf till the morning light, and the habalis are 
afoot. Some will talk the mid-day hours away lying out in 
the next clih’s shadow, or under the thin shade of some gum- 
acacia tree, or in the sheykh’s great tent. At vespers the 
Beduin bestirs himself ; he goes forth again, murmuring some 
words of pious preparation, to say bis afternoon prayer : faUing 
on his knees, he claps his palms upon the sand before him, and 
rubs them, then drawing them down from the forehead, he 
wash^ thus the two sides of his visage, for there is no water. 
Rising again from his devotion, he walks abroad to look for any 
new smoke rising, which is a sign of the coffee fire and cheerful 
fellowship. A sheykh who would far over the wide encampment, 
will leap upon his mare’s bare back to ride thither. Most 
officious of the afternoon coffee-hosts was Burjess, a rich young 
sheykh among certain sheukh of W. Aly, malcontents living 
now with the Fufeara ; his was the most spacious tent in our 
encampment. If the mejlis assembled again for any public 
business, or after a rahla, the afternoon company was more 
numerous, many of the shepherds at that hour coming in. 

As for the head of the tribe, Motlog, he was a personable 
strong man and well proportioned, of the middle stature, of 
middie age, and with a comely Jewish visage ; and thereto the 
Arabian honour of a thick black beard, and he looked forth with 
a manly assurance under that specious brow of his sheykhly 
moderation. A fair-spoken man, as they be aU in fair weather, 
full of the inborn Beduin arts when his interest was touched. 
Simple in his manners, he alone went with no gay camel-stick 
in his hand and never carried a sword ; by which politic urbanity, 
he covered a superfluous insolence of the nobleman, which be- 
came him well. When the mejlis assembled numerous at his 
booth, he, the great sheykh and host, would sit out with a proud 
humility among the common people, holding still his looks at the 
ground ; but they were full of unquiet side-glances, as his mind 
was erect and watching. His authority slumbered, till, there 
being some just occasion, he ruled with a word the unruly Beduw. 
A rude son of the desert sat down by me in the mejlis at my first 
coming, the shepherd of Zeyd’s menzil. I asked him in his ear, 
“Which of them is Motlog?” Atiswer: “Yonder is Motlog!” and 
he added boh terously, to the stranger, ‘ The man there is our 
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Pasha ; for right as the haj pasha, this Motlog governs the Aarab. 
When he says ‘ The rahla ! ’ we all mount and set forth ; and where 
he alights there we pitch our booths. — Oho, thou Motlog ! speak 
I not well to this Nasrlny ? — and, Khalil, if he would, he might 
out off the heads, wellah-billah, of ua all." Motlog lifted his 
eyes upon us for a moment with half a smile, and then reverted 
to himself. The sheykh of a nomad tribe is no tyrant ; a. great 
sheykh striking a tribesman he should braise his own honour : 
man-striking is a very bestiality, in their sight, at home. 

The sheukh {fl. of sheykh, an elder) are nobles of the blood, 
of a common ancestor, the reputed Jid or father of the tribe ; 
the great sheykh’s dignity he has of inheritance. Motlog 
d-Hameydy succeeded his father Hameydy, who fell in a foray, 
and was sheykh of the Fejir, as all his fathers before him, ascend- 
ing to the patriarch ; and this dignity, which in their sight is a 
disposition of Providence, there is no man certainly who will 
gainsay. No commoner, nor any of strange blood, even though 
he surpassed all men in wealth and sufficiency, can come to be 
the head of a nomad ashira, or even to be named of the sheykhly 
kindred, which, as has been said, are a noble lineage in the 
tribe. Sheukh match sooner with sheykhs’ daughters ; and 
between all the Fejir was now a certain, so to say, feminine re- 
semblance of voice and manners : the sheukh were here about 
the fifth part of the ashira. The sheykh of the tribe is as well, 
agid, of his own right, conductor of the general ghrazzus ; his 
is the fourth part of the booty. If he ride not himself, he will 
send a son or another of the sheukh, his deputy, it ro^ht 
be Zeyd, who leads for him. I asked Zeyd, “ But if the inherit- 
ing sheykh doted, or be were a man notoriously insufficient ? ” 
Zeyd had not heard of such a chance. “ He would be set 
aside,” he answered, “ and the next after him would become our 
sheykh.” 

The sun setting, the loitering coffee-companions turn agam 
homeward to pray and to their suppers. At first, when the 
Aarab saw me wander in the cool of the evening, I heard them 
say “ Khalil goes forth to pray after his religion ; ” but bye and 
bye, since I would not by any feints deceive my hosts, they began 
to account me a prayetless one of the heathen, living in the 
world without conscience of UUah. An hour or two passed, the 
sheukh companions will sayer, “ sally” or stray aw’ay, again to 
coffeeward and the evening mejlis, where they will linger on till 
midnight. For dread they have of treading in the darkness 
upon serpents, a sheykh may be seen then to draw on some 
quaint pair of old boots, such as he may have long since 
purchased at Medina. Arabian Beduins are not wearers of the 
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high red clanking boots, which are a proud token of sheykhly 
estate in Syria. 

The Fiikara are of the fanatical tribes ; but they are nearly 
aU thus in Arabia. Motlog, the sheykhs and tribesmen, had 
been displeased with Zeyd that (for hi cupidity, so well known 
to them,) he had brought in a kafir, and none such as those 
home-bred Nasr&nies, which they had seen themselves in Syria, 
but of a formidable foreign nation and government, (the sheykh 
heard this from the Jutdy and Haj oEBcera,) to wander amongst 
them. And yet, even the great sheykh’s authority could hardly 
go between any hoapitahty of the poorest tribesman among 
them. But novr as they knew me better, they welcomed the 
Nasrdny with friendly words at aU their coffee fires, and I sat 
every day with Zeyd in the mejlis. Only Zeyd would have 
me often remember it was only himself, who sheltered me from 
the murderous wildness of the Beduins. He would not have 
me venture, even with himself when he went abroad, after the 
day’s light, but sit at home by our tent-fire with Hirfa and 
the men of our menzil : ‘ what if some wretch, he said, stabbed 
me in the darkness, and the doer of it might never be kno^vn.* 
Those of our encampment, with whom I had eaten bread and 
salt, confirmed Zeyd’s words, with many biUahs, bidding me not 
trust to any creature, beside themselves. The Arabs are full of 
great words ; and I did not disquiet myself for their fanatical 
wild talk. “ Wellah ! ” said Zeyd, “ it was never seen before that 
any Nasrany should sit in the Beduins’ mejlis, or be seen riding 
aloft upon a camel and to follow the rdhla.” 

My practice in medicine was yet to begin ; now, in most un- 
happy hour, my vaccination failed me ! The lymph was pur- 
chased of a fawning Christian vaccinator of Damascus : I had 
more sent to me by the Jurdy ; but, exposed in open quills, the 
virtue was lost even before they could be delivered to me 
at MedAin Salih. I had used the lately learned art with 
good success in Syrian villages. For the benefit of vaccination, 
the Beduw would have almost pardoned my misbelief ; and 
I might have lived thereby competently in a country where it 
is penl of death to be accounted the bearer of a little silver. No 
more than a sick camel now remained to me, and little gold in 
my purse, and I began to think of quitting this tedious soU, 
where henceforth wi^out a pretext, I must needs appear as a 
spy intruded among them ; and — since it were impossible for me 
to conform to their barbaric religion — where my neck would be for 
every lawless and fanatic wretch’s knife ; and in what part soever 
I should pass, with great extremities, every soul would curse me. 

1 was not the first Christian vaccinator in land of the 
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southern Aarab, They had all to tell me of one Abu Paris, 
who came to them with this craft many years before me : a man 
of an uplandish Syrian viDage, part inhabited by Nas4ra. He 
was well remembered among the Aarab : for his sake I can 
think them, where I came, to have been often less fanatically 
minded towards me. — And who comes after me may, I confide 
in God ! find the (before reproachful) Christian name respect- 
able over large provinces of the fanatical Peninsula. Abu Paris 
led a year of his life with the nomads ; — only touching at the 
towns, for doubt of their less tolerant humanity. Teyma he 
visited and Hayil ; he was even in Kasim, and had vaccinated 
at Aneyza. There was after him a second Abu Paris : he came 
to the tribes ten years later, also a Nasrany ; bis own name was 
Sleymdn, but, professing the art of Abu Paris, he was called by 
the nomads Abu Paris. 

Vaccination they understand to be come from the north : 
therefore if lymph be brought from the southward and the 
Harameyn (which is seldom) it is little esteemed : neither are 
there Moslem vaccinators in the north, but Nasara only. The 
Beduw upon the Syrian borders are served from Damascus, 
where there are three or four professors. I found them to 
be drapers in the bazaar ; they had learned to win also by 
this leechcraft. As the spring is come, they go on circnit 
to the country villages : more rarely, at their earnestly entreat- 
ing him, some one of them will adventure two or three days 
iourney eastward to the Syrian nomads. Abu P4ris, not timid 
as the demiss Damascene Christians, but of the hardy moun- 
taineers, was the first to descend with the nomads into Arabia. 
Well accepted had he been in the “ houses of hair ” ; a man 
that could frankly repress the petulance of the ill-meaning sort-, 
and even (they tell me) in reasonable cause laying his heavy 
hand upon some of them: and they, for their parts, were content to 
see this sturdy manhood in the Christian man. The same Abu 
Paris, later in H4yil, being led by the steward of the Prince's 
hall through the castle-yard to dinner, some light spirits of the 
household bade the Nasrany halt a moment and read them a 
writing, if he could, which was painted in ochre above the innef 
tower gateway. “ Ay, said he, I can read, my masters.” — “ Then 
tell us what is this scripture,” (feigning themselves they knew 
no letters.) “ I see written ‘there is none other God but Ullah.’ " 
— “ And then — ?” — “ Well, and then there is that, which ye say, 
* Mohammed messenger of Ullah.' ” And likewise, many years 
afterward, at the same place, they called me to read ; and as I 
read it in a breath, “ Khalil, cried the malicious witlings, has 
not refused to read all, but — ha-ha-ha ! — ye remember the word 
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here of Abu Paris, ‘ That which ye say, Mohammed rasfil 
Ullah ! ■ ■’ 

The later Abu F4ris was less a man of his meat among the 
Bedaw : when word was brought to the mejiis of the massacre 
of the Nasara in Syria, they saw him, between grief and fear, 
sobbing and sighing before them. When the kind Beduw said, 
“ MesMnI poor man, why will he lament thus ? Abu Paris, take 
thy heart again, dost thou not believe, also in thy religion, that 
altbing is from Ullah ? ” he answered them, “ Alas I am thinking 
of my parentage, ah Lord God ! and lie they now dead ? woe 
is me, all cruelly murdered I ” and half womanized he added, *' Ya 
rubha, Aha ! this friendly company, will ye now slay me also ? La, 
h, dakhilakom, nay, nay, do it not ! I cast myself upon you, I do 
entreat you;” then abjectly, so that the citizens of the wilder- 
u®3 laughed out, “ Udkhtii hareemakom, I do enter even to 
your women, that they protect me ! ” “ Wellah, answered the 

Aarab, the man is mejnun, beside himself. Now look up man ! 
Abu P&ris ! How, thou Sleyman ! ” And said many magnani- 
mous desert voices, “ Hast thou not eaten with us the bread and 
salt ? less 1 it is enough, khdlas I aU doubts are ended between 
us; as for this doing in es-Sham, we judge not whether it 
were good or evil ; but henna (we are) el-Beduw, we make no 
account of the Shwam (Damascenes). Let no fear be in thee 
here amongst us, thy friends ; henna el-B^uw, wa eih-thaif ask, 
and the guest is as one dearly beloved.” 

It was Kh61af ADiiyda who had fetched and fathered this 
Sleymin the vaccinator, mujeddir. They came riding down 
together upon his thelul with the Haj from Syria, and the 
Beduin’s share was to be a third in this profitable adventure. I 
heard the tale from Khdlaf’s mouth ; he bad since a mind to 
have fetched another mujeddir ; but the poor man’s heart failed 
him when he saw the Beduwy’s gaunt thelul at his door 
and only the wOdemess before him.— The Aarab had been 
faithful to Abu Pdris, nor envied they the man’s good fortune • 
every one of them paying gladly the ransom for his life from the 
horrible sickness, the fourth part of the mejldy, or a shilling. 
Hk year ended, they sent him home in peace, with not a little 
subst^ce, which he had gathered amongst them : lus cattle 
were driven up before him, by the Beduin herdsmen, to Syria. 

The Arabs, until now using inoculation, being once vacci- 
^ted, are in no fear of the disease for the rest of their lives. If 
I said " It is not so sure,” they answered, “ But it has been ap- 
proved among hundreds, and whosoever was vaccinated with 
the taam (lymph) of Abn Paris, when the jidery (smaU-pox) 
was la again, wellah ma sdb-hu, it never attained him.” The 
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Aarab are cured in their maladies by the hareem, -who have all 
some little store of drugs, spices and perfumes, fetched from 
Medina, and their grandam’s skill of simples, -which are not 
many to find in their desert diras. The nomads had little 
expectation of better remedies in the hands of Khalit, which 
were dearer “ government medicines ” and strange among them. 
They bade me show my drugs to the hareem who, they sup- 
posed, should certainly know them. The practice of the poor 
affectionate women, is not all (in some malignant husbands’ 
surmising) to their health ; men too often ascribe their slow and 
obscure maladies to ‘ witchcraft of the hareem.’ “ See, Khalil, 
some patient has said, how dead is my body and wasted ; I am 
in doubt of a jealous wife, and that she has given me some cold 
drink.” Poisoning is familiar to the criminal imagination of all 
the Arabs. They call medicaments dav>wa, as in the settled 
countries ; and the Beduins give the name to those few herbs 
and condiments which they put to their food to give a pleasant 
savour and colour. 

Hirfa, as a principal sheykh’s daughter, was reputed to be 
seen in leechcraft. Hirfa one day calling her gossips together, 
they sat down before me to see my medicine-box opened. 
The silly bewildered hareem took my foreign drugs in their 
hands, one by one ; and, smelling to them, they wavered their 
heads with a wifely gravity. And all these they allowed to be 
to them unkno-wn, but sure they were they had smelled out 
haltita, or gum asafcetida, a drug which the Arabs have in 
sovereign estimation. But what was their wonder to see me 
make an effervescing drink ! Hirfa oftentimes entreated me to 
show her gossips this marvellous feat of “ boiling water without 
fire.” It is strange how, for remedies, the Arabs make no more 
a nice account of halal and harram ; they will take of the unclean 
and even abominable, saying : “ dawwa ! it is medicine.” These 
Beduins give the sick to eat of the rdkham or small white carrion 
eagle. Upon a day I found a poor woman of our menzil seething 
asses’ dung in the pot ; she would give the water to drink with 
milk, to her sick brother : the Arabs think the ass unclean, 
but especially the excrement. 

Now were I to speak of my medical practice plainly, I think 
it a desperation to cure the Arabs, and that a perfect physician 
would hardly be praised amongst them. He is lost whose science 
is slow, and the honest man of few promises ; they will despise 
his doubts and his tentatives. He who would thrive must re- 
semble them, some glozing Asiatic that can file his tongue to 
the baseness of those Semitic minds. Their wild impatience 
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looks to see marvels : the right physician, only handling a 
pulse, they think, should be able to divine a man’s state and 
all his past infirmities ; and some specific must he have for every 
disease, because ‘ there is a salve in Nature for every sore ’ ; yet so 
knavish are they that for all his skDl they would pay him only 
upon a day which is ever to come. The Arabians are ill 
nourished, and they think themselves always ailing. The no- 
mads live nearly as the wild creatures, without certain diet, and 
they drink infected waters. Pew have not some visceral in- 
firmities — el-kibd; and, the wind breathing upon their nearly 
naked bodies, they are crazed with all kinds of rheums, er-rHih ; 
a name they give to all obscure, aching diseases. Every sick- 
ness they name wajjd, “ pain, disease the patient wajjdn. 

Inured from his youth to bodily extremities, the Beduwy 
can suffer a painful malady of years, and will sooner pine still, 
than put away his penny for uncertain cures to the Mttdowwy, 
or man of medicine. Por these Semites, feeling themselves such 
shrews, have no confidence in man, but in God only : they 
would all see the leech’s skill proved upon some other than 
themselves. Thus hardly do any come to the man of medicine tO! 
he be about to depart from them ; when commonly only the most 
intractable or hopeless cases will be brought before h^im. Not- 
withstanding, they all love to bibble-babble their infirmities, in 
the wholesome ears of the hakim. As I have walked in Arabian 
villages, some have caught me by the mantle to enquire, “ Eigh ! 
thou the apothecary ! canst thou not restore their sight to the 
blind 9 ” So everywhere they besought me to help some whose 
eyes were perished. It is lawful, they think, to come to the phy- 
sician, and merit to supinely endure a disease, which (by the will 
of Ullah) is come upon them. If I said I had little or no hope 
to relieve them, they responded cheerfully : “ El-Hakim (the 
Physician is) XHldh, He is all-cure ; ’’—yet some, fuU of melancholy, 
“ Afa ly ghreyr Ullah, what then remaineth unto me but the 
Lord 9 ” They will give to Ullah the praise of all human service, 
and not pay the apothecary : and they say, “ I wiD pay for no 
medicines, I will pay for the cure ; trust me, Mudowwy, I will 
requite thee at that time as thine own heart can desire.” 

It is said in the towns, “ the Beduicy’s mind is in his eyes." 
Negligent and impatient, they judge, as they are passionately 
persuaded, in the seeing of the moment, and revert to their 
slumbering indolence. They cannot be persuaded that a little 
powder of quinine should be truly sold for a silverling, when their 
housewives buy their hands full of beggarly drugs at Medina, 
for a piece of small money. Others imagined the Mudowwy 
himself had made all the medicines, of some common earths and 
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simple. Where they proved some marvellous effect of a remedy, 
as morphia grave anguish relieved -with one drop of the 
medieine-water), neither could this move them : for all is as 
nothing, in comparison of God’s miracles. Nor enquired they for 
it again of the man of medicine ; since they must pay the second 
time, if only Tvith the gift of a little rice, or with the promise of 
a bowl of sour butter-milk. Others, having received my medi- 
cines, the elves withheld the price ; for all that the Beduin can 
catch of another man’s good is his booty. There were some 
so ungracious ones that they have stolen away the cups in 
which, with much pains, I had charitably mixed them medi- 
cines ; poor losses, but that cannot be repaired in the desert. 
So said the men at our homely evening fire, “ The people come 
to Khalil’s tent for medicines ; and Khalil, not distinguishing 
them, will give to all of them in trust : the people yegotamn, 
go their ways, and he sees them no more, wellah ! Khalil, there 
k no wit in thee at all for buying and selling.” 

And were I to wander there again, I would carry with 
me only a few, that are called quack-salving medicines, of an easy 
application and like to specific remedies. Who has not made 
the experience, can hardly think how tedious it is to prepare 
medicines in the wilderness ; in that sun-stricken languishing 
and indigence of all things and often confusion of the nomad 
tent, to weigh out grains in the balance, the sand blowing, 
and there is no pure water : but when the potions are ready and 
the lotions, your nomad patients will hardly be able to find any 
phisd, garrora, to receive them. After my return a friend said to 
me, ” Your Beduins have a good custom, — I would God we bad it 
here ! Let physicians be paid only upon the patients’ amend- 
ment ! A bold man to take upon you an art unlearned ! ” — “ I 
relieved many, the most part freely ; I hurt none ; I have de- 
luded no man.” 

All the Aarab would have hijabs sooner than medicaments, 
which they find so unprofitable in the hands of their hareem. 
The Moghrareba, Moors 01 “ Occidental Arabs,” are esteemed in 
Arabia, the best scriveners of these magical scriptures ; and the 
people suppose them to be of a wonderful subtlety, in the find- 
ing of hid treasures. There are hijabs for the relief of several 
diseases, and against possession of the jan or earth-demons ; 
also hijabs which should preserve life in dangers, as hijabs 
wiitten against lead. Metaab Ibn BasMd, prince of Shammar 
after his brother Telldl, had worn one of this kind of amulets f 
and his murderous nephews, who thought they might not pre- 
vail with common shot, killed him therefore with a silver bullet. 
The lieutenant of Turkish soldiery at Kheybar told in my 

9 
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hearir^, long after, of one who, taken in a revolt at Medina, 
had been sentenced by the military court to be shot. Brought 
forth to execution, the bullets which struck the condemned 
fell down as from a wall, and he remained unwounded : so one 
fired a pistol in his bosom, but the lead fell from him. The 
unhappy man cried out in his suffering, “ Sirs ! I have no de- 
fence against iron ! ” so they bound him to a cannon’s mouth, 
and at the blast, he perished. The Turk swore to us mighty 
oaths he was there, he had seen the thing with his eyes ; and 
others said they had known the like, “ ay, billab ! ” — Such are 
everyday miracles, heard and confirmed and believed in among 
them. 

The same men catch after charms, that will not pay for medi- 
cine : every wiseacre of them would purchase a hijab with reals, 
even were they the last in his slender purse. The hijabs of famous 
magical men are dear worth ; those grave foreheads make it 
strange, and will profess themselves wonderfuUy unwilling. They 
are composed (as all things among them take colour of religion) 
out of “ God’s word,” texts chosen in the koran, mitten cabalis- 
ticaliy. And more than half confident is the well-nosed man, 
who has such a talisman suspended from his flesh, even in the 
greatest hazards. Also hijabs (some of the quaintest you shall 
find were mitten by Jews) have been used in medieeval Europe ; 
so are they yet among Oriental Christians. In the Arabic 
border lands there is hardly a child, or almost an animal, which 
is not defended from the evil eye, by a charm.— What ! do we 
not see the like even at this day jn Europe ? in all the priests’ 
countries yet in- bondage. — Such were often their words: “We 
will pay for no medicines, the Arabs are poor folk ; but here is 
my three reals— wellah, I would bring five and lay them down, 
so thou write me an hijab such as I desire : ” and before other 
they would have philters of dishonest love. They could well 
imagine, that the outlandish Nasr&ny man might write them 
a quick spell, more than another : and they thought it a marvel, 
poor as they saw me, that I constantly denied them sharply, 
when with the^ draught of a reed I might have enriched myseu. 
Yet if I said, “ Should a man meddle in things pertaining to the 
Providence of Ullah 9 ” then the best among them, as Moslems, 
assented devoutly. 

Beduins sometimes gave me their hands, supposing I should 
be skilled in palmistry, and prayed me to read their life-lot. 
whether it were fallen well to them/ Some vain young men 
would have me divine of their faces, saying, ‘ Saw I any likeness 
in them to lucky persons?’ Mankind, after the Arabs’ opinion, 
may be vexed in their bodiM and minds by possession of the jan. 
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of which they say “ half are malignant and a half good demons, ay 
and Moslemin.” They inhabit seven stages, which (as the seven 
heavens above) is the building of the under-world. Strange 
maladies and lunatic affections are ascribed to their induence ; 
scorned and bewildered persons are said to be “ be-jinned,” 
mejnun, demoniacs. Every disease asketh a remedy, and there are 
also exorcists for the mejnuns in Arabia : — be there not some, in 
these days, in our bell-and-candle Europe ! — By “ reading ” power- 
ful spells, out of the “ scripture of God ” over those sick persons, 
they would have us believe they can “ put in fear and drive out ” 
the possessing demons. Many have come and entreated me to 
use that ability, to the relief of some of their next kindred ; 
and these persons received, with hateful looks, my simple denial, 
protesting hardly, “ it was but of an evil meaning towards them 
that I would not vouchsafe this kindness to the Moslemin.” 

The nomad’s mind is ever in the ghrazzu ; the knave would 
win, and by whose loss he recks not, neither with what impro- 
bity : men in that squalid ignorance and extreme living, be- 
come wild men. The Aarab are not all thus; but, after their 
strait possibility, there are virtuous and higher human spirits, 
amongst them ; especialljf of the well-faring and sheykha, men 
enfranchised from the pming daily carefulness of their liveli- 
hood, bred liberally and polished in the mejlis, and entertainers 
of the public guests. H ainan life, where the poor hardly 
find passage by foul and erased ways, full of cruel gins, is 
spread out more evenly before them. Th^e are the noblemen 
of the desert, men of npe moderation, peacemakers of a certain 
erudite and subtle judgment. 

Pleasant, as the fiery heat of the desert daylight is done, 
is our homely evening fire. The sun gone down upon a high- 
land steppe of Arabia, whose common altitude is above three 
thousand feet, the thin dry air is presently refreshed, the sand 
is soon cold ; wherein yet at three fingers’ depth is left a sunny 
warmth of the past day’s heat until the new sunrise. After 
a half hour it is the blue night, and clear hoary starlight in 
which there shines the girdle of the milky way, with a mar- 
vellous clarity. As the sun is setting, the nomad housewife 
brings in a truss of sticks and dry bushes, which she has 
pulled or hoed with a mattock (a tool they have seldom) in 
the wilderness ; she casts down this provision by our hearth- 
side, for the sweet-smelling evening fire. But to Hirfa, his 
sheykhly young wife, Zeyd had given a little Beduin maid to 
help her. The housewife has upon her woman’s side an ht arth 
apart, which is the cooking-fire. Commonly Hirfa baked then, 
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cinder the ashes, a bread-cake for the stranger j Zeyd her 
husband, who is miserable, or lor other cause, eats not yet, 
but only near midnight, as he is come again from the mejlis 
and would go in to sleep. 

At this first evening hour, the Beduw are all ft ahl-ha, 
in their households, to sup of such wretchedness as they may 
have ; there is no more wandering through the wide encamp- 
ment, and the coming in then of any persons, not strangers 
were an unseemly “ ignorance.” The foster-camels lie couched, 
before the booth of hair : and these Beduins let them lie still 
an hour, before the milking. The great feeble brutes have 
wandered all day upon the droughty face of the wilderness • 
they may hardly crop their fiDs, in those many hours, of so 
slender pastures. The mare stands tethered before the booth at 
the woman’s side, where there is not much passage. Such dry 
wire-grass forage as they find in that waste, is cast down 
beside her. When the Arabs have eaten their morsel and 
drunken leban of the flock, the few men of our menzil begin to 
assemble about the sheykh’s hearth, where is some expectation of 
coffee. The younger or meanest of the company, who is sitting 
or leaning on his elbow or lies next the faggot, will indolently 
reach back his hand from time to time for more dry rimth, to 
east on the fire, and other sweet resinous twigs, till the fla.Tnmg 
light leaps up again in the vast uncheerful darkness. The 
nomads will not burn the good pasture bushes, gussha, even 
in their enemies’ country. It is the bread of the cattle. I have 
sometimes unwittingly offended them, until I knew the plants, 
plucking up and giving to the flames some which grew in the 
soil nigh my hand ; then children and women and the men of 
little understanding blamed me, and said wondering, “ It was an 
heathenish deed.” 

Glad at the fall of the empty daylight, the householders sit 
again to make talk, or silent and listless, with the drooping 
gravity of brute animals. Old men, always weary, and the 
herdmen, which were all day abroad in the sun, are lying 
now upon an elbow (this is the right Aarab posture, and which 
Zeyd would have me learn and use), about the common fire. 
But the reposing of the common sort at home is to lie heels out 
backward, about the hearth, as the spokes of a wheel, and flat 
upon their bellies (which they even think appeases the gnawing 
of hunger) ; and a little raising themselves, they discourse sta^ 
tag upon their breasts and two elbows : thus the men of this 
lean nation wiU later sleep, spreading only their tattered 
cloaks under them, upon the wild soil (b41ed), a posture even 
reproved by themselves. B6!ed, we saw m the mouth of the 
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nomada, is the inhabited soil of the open desert and also of the 
oasis ; they say of the dead, “ He is under the b4ied.” Dira, the 
Beduin circuit, is heard also in some oases for their town settle- 
ment. — I asked Zeyd, “ Then say ye the beled is our mother ? ’’ — 
“ Ay well, and surely, Khaltl ; for out of the ground took God 
man and all return thither.” They asking me of our custom, 
I said “ You are ground-sitters, but we sit high upon stools 
like the Turk.” — The legs of chair-sitters to hang all day they 
thought an insufferable fatigue. “ Khalil says well,” answered 
Zeyd, who, a sheykh of Aarab, had been in high presence of 
pashas and goremment men at Damascus ; and he told how 
he found them sitting in arm-chairs and (they are all cross- 
leg Orientals) with a leg crossed over the other, a .shank or 
a foot : ' a simple crossed foot is of the under functionaries : 
but to lap a man’s shin, (Zeyd showed us the manner,) be 
said to be of their principal personages.’ The Arabs asked 
me often, if we sat gathered in this kindly sort about our 
evening fires ? and if neighbours went about to neighbour 
byut, seeking company of friends and coffee-drinking? 

fitting thus, if there anyone rises, the mare snorts softly, 
looking that it is ho who should now bring her delicious bever 
of warm camel-milk, and gazing after him, she whinnies with 
pleasance. There is a foster camel to every nomad mare, since 
they taste no com, and the harsh desert stalks could not else 
sustain her : the horse, not ruminating and losing much moisture 
by the skin, is a creature very impatient of hunger and thirst. 
His mare is therefore not a little chargeable to a sheykh in 
the desert, who must burden oftentimes another camel with her 
provision of water. Twice she will drink, and at the hottest of 
the summer season, even thrice in a daylight ; and a camel-load 
of girbies may hardly w’ater her over two days. Who has wife 
or hoKe, after the ancient proverb, may rue, he shall never be 
in rest, for such brittle possessions are likely to be always ailing. 
Yet under that serene climate, where the element is the tent of 
the world, the Beduw have little other care of their mares ; it is 
unknown in the desert so much as to rub them. They milk 
first for the mare and then (often in the same vessel) for 
the nomad household. She stands straining upon her tether, 
looking toward the pleasant sound of milking ; the bowl froth- 
ing from the udder is carried to her in the herdsman’s hand 
and she sups through her teeth the sweet warm milk, at a long 
draught. The milkmg time of camels is but once in the day, at 
evenmg, unless a little be drawn for some sick person or stranger 
in the morning, or for any wayfaring man in the daytime. The 
small cattle, ghrannen or dubbu$h, are milked at socset ; only in 
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rich spring districts, the housewives may draw their teats again 
in the morning. The dubbush are milked by their housewives, 
the milch camels by the men and lads only. Spring is the 
milky season, when men and beasts, (if the winter rain failed 
not) fare at the best in the wilderness. With small cattle, 
it lasts only few weeks from the yeaning till the withering 
of the year be again upon them, when the herb is dried up ; but 
the camel kine are nearly eleven months in milk. 

So needful is the supplement of milk to the desert horses, 
that when, in the dry summer or at some other low times, the 
camels are driven wide from the standing menzU to be aidb, 
absent certain days, that is in quest of pasture, the mare also is 
led along with them in her master’s troop, to drink the foster 
milk. But if the sheykh have need of his mare then at home, 
he will nourish her, as he may, without tho wet-nurse, mixing at 
evening a bowl of meree$y or dry milk rubbed in water. Mereesy 
is the butter-milk of the flock, dried by boiling to the hard 
shard, and resembles chalk. It is a drink much to thank God 
for, in lean times, and in the heat of the year, in the wilderness ; 
in the long dead months when there is no milk, it is every, day 
dearer and hard to be come by. Excellent to take upon journeys, 
mereesy is gipsy drink and no dainty in the border countries ; 
but m the Arabian oases it is much esteemed to use with their 
unwholesome date diet, which alone were too heating. Mereesy 
{‘ that which rubbed between the palms of the hands, can be 
mingled with water,’) or dry milk, is called by many other 
names in the provinces of Arabia, as ihirAn and biiggila, laggl, 
in West Nejd ; in the South and towards Mecca, muthir. 
Butter is the poor nomads’ market ware : with this they can 
buy somewhat in the towns for their household necessiti«. 
Having only mereesy in the saddle-bags and water before us 
every third day on the road, I have not doubted to set out 
upon long voyages in the kh41a. Mereesy will remain unaltered 
till the next season ; it is good in the second year, only growing 
harder. The best were to grind it to flour, as they do in 
Kasim ; and this stirred, with a httle sugar, in a bowl of the 
draert water is a grateful refreshment after the toil and heat 
of the desert journey. 

A pleasure _ it is to listen to the cheerful musing Beduin 
talk, a lesson in the travellers’ school of mere humanity, — and 
there is no land so perilous which by humanity he may not pass, 
for man is of one mind everywhere, ay, and in their kind, even 
the brute animals of the same foster earth — a timely vacancy 
of the busy-idle cares which cloud upon us that wo^d live 
peaceably in the moral desolation of the world. And pleasant 
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those souods of the spretting miik under the udders in the Arabs’ 
vessels ! food for man and health at a draught in a languishing 
country. The bowl brought in foaming, the children gather to 
it, and the guest is often bidden to sup with them, with his 
fingers, the sweet froth, orohra or roglirwa, irtugk : or this milk 
poured into the sour milk-skin and shaken there a moment, 
the housewife serves it forth again to their suppers, with that 
now gathered sourness which they think the more refreshing. 

The nomad’s eyes are fixed upon the crude congruity of 
Nature ; even the indolence in them is austere. They speak of 
the things within their horizon. Those loose “ Arabian tales ” 
of the great border-cities, were but profane ninnery to their 
stem natural judgments. Yet so much they have of the Semitic 
Oriental vein, without the doting citizen fantasy, that many 
dream all their lives of hidden treasures ; wealth that may fall 
to them upon a day out of the lap of heaven. Instead of the 
cities’ taling, the Aarab have their braying rhapsodies, which 
may be heard in every wild nomad hamlet, as those of the 
Beny Hel61. The Arabs are very credulous of all that is told 
beyond their knowledge, as of foreign countries. All their 
speech is homely ; they tell of bygone forays and of adventures 
in their desert lives. You may often hear them in their tale 
quote the rhythms between wisdom and mirth of the kasasid 
(riming desert poets without letters) ; the best ate often widely 
current among the tribes. In every tribe are makers : better 
than any in this country' were the kass^ds of Bishr. The kassdd 
recites, and it is a pleasant adulation of the friendly audience to 
take up his last words in every couplet. In this poetical elo- 
quence I might not very well, or hardly at all, distinguish what 
they had to say ; it is as strange language. The word shder, be 
that ‘ feeleth,' a poet, is unused by them ; the Bednins knew not 
the word, Zeyd answered “ it is nadm.” The Beduin singer 
draws forth stern and horrid sounds from the rabeyby or viol of 
one bass string, and delivers his mind, braying forcedly in the 
nose. It is doubtless a very archaic minstrelsy, in_ these lands, 
but a hideous desolation to our ears. It is the hinds, all day 
in the wilderness with the cattle, who sing most lustily in 
their evening home-coming to the humanity of the byut. I 
often asked for a kasida of Abeyd Ibn Rashid, and have found 
no singer in this country who was not ready with some of 
them. The young herdsmen of Zeyd’s monzil would chant for 
the stranger the most evening-times the robust hadtl, or herding- 
Bong. [This word Tobeyby is perhaps the Spaniard’s rabel, and 
that was in Ancient England revel, rebibel.'] The Beduw make 
the instrument of any box-frame they may have from the towns 1 
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a stick is thrust through, and in this they pierce an eye above 
for the peg; a kid-skin is stretched upon the hollow box; the 
hoarse string is plucked from the mare’s tail ; and setting under 
a bent twig, for the bridge, their music is ready. 

The nomad’s fantasy is high, and that is ever clothed in 
religion. They see but the indigence of the open soil about, 
full of dangers, and hardly sustaining them, and the firma- 
ment above them, habitation of the Divine salvation. These 
Ishmaelites have a natural musing conscience of the good 
and evil, more than other men ; but none observe them less in 
all their dealings with mankind. The civil understanding of 
the desert citizens is found in their discourse (tempered between 
mild and a severe manly grace) and liberal behaviour. A few 
turns and ornaments of their speech, come suddenly to my 
remembrance : gently in contradiction, la I Ullak yesellimk, 
“ Nay, the Lord give thee peace ; ” in correction, la I Vllah hadth, 
“The Lord lead thee;’’ and in both, Ullah yerham tceyladeyh, 
“ The Lord show mercy to thy deceased parentage ; ” or yuMdy 
weyladeijh il' ej-jmna, “ Lead in thy parents to the paradise.’’ 
Wonder, as all their Semitic life, has the voice of religion, 
f/lZoA / “ The Lord ! ’’ Ana ushkud, “ I do bear witness ! ’’ Yufc- 
dvr UUahl “The Lord is able.” Eahmat Ullah I “The Lord 
His mercy 1 ” and very often the popular sort will say, (a Beduin- 
ism that is received with laughter in the towns,) ana efla yow- 
wella I — which I leave to Arabists. When weary they sigh ya 
Bubby / “ Ah my Lord ! ” Lovers of quietness at home, their 
wori^ are peace, and still courteous in argument ; wa low, 
“ And if it were so ; ” sellimt, “ I grant it you.” Confession of 
faulty error through ignorance, wdfchitl al’ VUah, “ If I said 
amiss, the Lord is my refuge.” A word of good augury to the 
wayfaring and stranger ; Vllah yuwasselak Vil-kheyer, “ God 
give thee to arrive well.” Insh’ UUah ma teshuf es-shurr, “ It 
may please the Lord that you see not the evil ! ” Vllah yelh- 
hirak b'U'kheyer f “ The Lord remember theo for good ! ” Beduish 
giving of thanks are : dfy aleyk, el-dfy, “ I wish thee heartily 
health ! ” or, jiedk Ullah l^yer, “ God give thee good chance ! ’’ 
The nomads, at leisure and lively minds, have little other than 
this study to be eloquent. Their utterance is short and with 
emphasis. There is a perspicuous propriety in their speech, 
with quick significance. The Arabian town-dwellers contemn this 
boisterous utterance of the sons of the wilderness ; they them- 
selves are fanatic sectators of the old koran reading. Asiatics, 
the Aarab are smiling speakers. All Beduin talk is one manner 
of Arabic, but every tribe has a use, loghra, and neighbours are 
ever chiders of their neighbours’ tongue. “ The speech of them. 
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they ■will say, is somewhat ‘ awry,’ auaj." In the mouth of the 
Fukara sheykhs, was a lisping of the terminal consonants. The 
Moahib talk was open and manly. In that dry serenity of the 
air, and largely exercised utterance of the many di£6cult articu* 
lations of their language, the human voice, hess, is here mostly 
clear and well-sounding ; unless it be in some husk choking 
throat of heart-sore misery. 

There is as well that which is displeasing in their homely 
talk. The mind is distempered by idleness and malice ; they 
will hardly be at pains to remember suddenly, in speech, 
their next tribesman’s name ; and with this is their bar- 
barous meddling curiosity, stickling mistrust one of another 
and beggarly haggling for any trifle, with glosing caresses, 
(would they obtain a thing, and which are always in guile,) im- 
pudent promises and petulant importunity. And their hypomte 
iniquitous words, begetting the like, often end in hideous 
clamour, which troubling “ the peace of Ullah ” in the nomad 
booth, are rebuked by the sOent impatience of the rest, of whom 
the better wiU then proffer themselves as peace-makers. The 
herdsmen’s tongue is full of infantile raiUery and, in sight and 
hearing of the other sex, of jesting ribaldry : they think it 
innocent mirth, since it is God that has founded thus our nature. 
SemitM, it is impossible that they should ever blaspheme, 
in manner of those of our blood, against the Heavenly Pro- 
vidence.', Semitic religion is the natural growth of the soil in 
vbeir Semitic souls ; in which u any remiss, farewell life’s luck, 
farewell his worldly estimation : their criminal hearts are capa- 
ble of all mischief, only not of this enormous desperation to lede 
the sovereign majesty of Ullah. Out of that religious per- 
suasion of theirs that a man’s life should be smitten to death, 
who is rebel unto God and despiser of the faith, comes the 
sharp darker of our travelling among them ; where of every ten, 
there is commonly some one, making religion of his peevish 
bestiality, who would slay us, (which all men may do religiously 
and help divine justice). But otherwise they all day take God's 
name in vain (as it was perhaps in ancient Israel), co nfi r m i n g 
every light and laughing word with cheerful billahs. The 
herdsmen’s grossness is never out of the Semitic nature, the 
soul of them is greedy first of their proper subsistence and then 
of their proper increase. Though Israel i.s scattered among the 
most polite nations, who has not noted this humour in them ? 
Little Joseph is a tale-bearer to their father of his brethren's 
lewd conversation in the field ; such are always the Semitic 
nomads. Palestine, the countries beyond Jordan and Edom, 
given to the children and nephews of Abraham, spued out tba 
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actions which dwelled before in them, and had defiled the land i 
the Beny Israel are admonished, lest the soil cast out them also. 
In Moses m remembered the nomad offence of lying with cattle ; 
the people are commanded to put away guiltiness from the land 
by stoning them : in Arabia that is but a villanous mock, and 
which the elder sort acknowledge with groans and cursing. The 
pastoral race being such, Israel must naturally elide back from 
Moses’ religion to the easy and carnal idolatry of the old 
Canaanites. 

To speak of the Arabs at the worst, in one word, the mouth 
of the Arabs is full of cursing and lies and prayers ; their heart 
is a deceitful labyrinth. We have seen their urbanity ; gall and 
venom is in their least il]>hamour ; disdainful, cruel, outrr^eous 
is their malediction. “ Curse Uliah, thy father (that is better 
than thou), the father of the likes of thee ! bum thy father ! 
this is a man fuel for hell-buming ! bless thee not God ! 
make thee no partaker of His good ! thy house fall upon 
thee ! ” I have heard one, in other things a very worthy 
man, in such form chide his unruly young son : “ Ullah rip 
up that belly in thee 1 Curse the father (thy body) of that 
bead and belly 1 Punish that hateful face ! ” And I have 
heard one burden another thus ; “ Curse thee all the angels, 
curse thee all the Moslemin, let all the heathen curse thee 1 ” 
The raging of the tongue is natural to the half-feminine Semitic 
race. The prophet prayeth against some which disquieted him : 
“ Pour out their blood by the sword, let their children con- 
sume with famine, their women be childless and their wives 
widows : they shall cry out from the houses as the ghrazzu 
is suddenly upon them. Forgive not, Lord, their trespass, give 
to them trouble of spirit, destroy them from under the heaven, 
and let Thy very curse abide upon them.” Another holy man 
curses to death petulant children. The Aarab confirm all their 
words by oaths, which are very brittle, and though they say 
Wa hydi nUah, “ As the Lord liveth,” or a man swear by him- 
self, aly lahyaty, or Wa hydt dukny, " Upon (the honour of) 
my beard.” He will perform such oaths if they cost him nothing, 
th^ is if he be not crossed in the mean while, or have become 
unwilling. If a man swear by his religion, it is often lightly 
and with mental reservation. For the better assurance of a 
promise they ask and give the hand ; it is a visible pledge. So 
in Ezekiel, the sheukh of the captivity promise and plight their 
hands. A Beduiu will swear to some true matter Well&hi, or 
doubly, which is less to trust, Well&hi-Billafai. It is a word he 
will observe if he may, for nothing can bind them against their 
own profit ; and they may lawfully break through all at an 
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extremity. Another form is Wullah-Bullah, often said in mock- 
ing uncertainty and hypocrisy. That is a faithful form of 
swearing which they call Jialif yemin : one takes a grass 
stalk in his fist, and bis words are : “ Wa hjdt hdtha el-aid. By 
the life of this stem, wa’r-ruhb el-maiud, and the adorable 
Lord.” When I have required new wayfaring companions to 
swear me this at the setting out, and add inny md adeshurak, “ I 
will not (for any hap) forsake thee,” they have answered, “ Our 
lot is one whilst we are in the way, whether to live or die 
together ; and what more can I say, I will conduct thee thither, 
but I die, and by very God I will not forsake thee.” I laid hold 
on their hands and compelled them, but they swore (to a kafir) 
unwillingly ; and some have afterward betrayed me : when then 
I reproached them to the heart, they answered me, “ Oaths 
taken to a kafir be not binding ! ” Magnanimous fortitude in a 
man, to the despising of deaQi, where his honour is engaged, 
were in their seeing the hardihood of a madman : where mortal 
brittleness is fatally overmatched we have a merciful God, 
and human flesh, they think, may draw back from the unequal 
contention. 

To clear himself of an unjust suspicion one will say to the 
other, “ There is nothing between us but Ullah.” Like words 
we hear from gentle Jonathan’s mouth, in his covenant with the 
climbing friend David. Certain oaths there are, which being 
received by the custom of the tribes as binding, are not violated 
by any honourable person. And, to tell the little which I have 
ascertained in this kind, — a Beduin, put in trust of another man’s 
cattle, often some villager, will give op his yearly tale of the 
increase without fraud, under a solemn obtestation which he 
durst not elude, the owner having also traced a ring about 
him with his sword. If aught be missing in the nomad menzil, 
the owner of that which is lost or strayed may require of whom 
he will an oath of denial, as Ahab took an oath of his neighbonrs, 
who are called “ every nation and kingdom,” that his subject and 
enemy, Elias, was not found amongst them. I have seen some 
under an imputation go with the accuser to the hearth to give 
bis answer ; this they call to swear upon their swords. It is 
over certain lines, which they trace with their weapon in the 
ashes ; a cross mark in a circle @ ; therewith taking a handful 
from the ash-pit. It is an oath such, that the complainant must 
riiereafter yield himself satisfied. Zeyd accused of devouring 
his neighbours’ substance, which was not seldom, would cheer- 
fully, -with a faultless countenance, spread and smooth out upon 
the soil the lap of his mantle, and clapping down his flat palm 
upon it, he cried, ” Ha ! ” and proSered himself all ready to swear 
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that this was not so, there was nothing of the other’s ownership, 
Wellah ! in his hold. Oaths of the desert there are some held 
binding between enemies. I knew a B. Atieh man guesting with 
the Moahib, who in time when they lay friendly encamped to- 
gether with the Pejir, was admitted to converse freely amongst 
these his natural foemen, when he had sworn his oath at the 
hearth, before Motlog, that he would not practise against them. 
This matter of oaths is that in the nomad commonwealth which 
I have least searched out ; even the solemn forms, conjuring 
quarter and a magnanimous protection. Although Beduins 
often questioned me, what our words were in these cases, yet 
ever, as God would have it, to the last, I neglected to enquire 
the like of themselves again. At every moment, when they 
gave me their minds, I had rather ascertain all that I might 
of the topography of their country ; having less care of the rest, 
as never thinking to entreat for my life of any man. 

Besides, there are certain gestures used among them, which 
are tokens of great significance. I smooth my beard toward 
one to admonish him, in his wrongful dealing with me, and have 
put him in mind of his honour. If I touch his beard, I put him 
in remembrance of our common humanity and of the witness of 
God which is above us. Beard is taken in Arabia for human 
honour, and to pluck it is the highrat indignity ; of an honest 
man they say, lahyat-hu taiba, “ Sis is a good beard ; ” of a vile 
covetous heart md lihu lakya, “ He has no beard.” The sup- 
pliant who may bind, as I have heard, a certain knot in the 
other's kerchief, has saved himseif : and were the other the avenger 
for blood, yet he must forbear for God ! Kiss an angry man’s 
forehead, and his rancour will fall ; but the adversary must be 
taken by surprise, or he will put forth stern hostile hands to op- 
pose thee. Surely a very ancient example of the Semitic sacra- 
mental gestures is that recorded of Abraham, who bids his 
steward pat the hand under his thigh, to make his oath sure, 
A simple form of requiring an honourable tolerance and protec- 
tion is to say ; Ana nuztlak, “ I have alighted at thy tent,” or 
say where thou fearest treachery, ana nwsffc, and again, Ana U 
wejhak ya sheyhli, “ Sir, I am under thy countenance ; ” more 
solemnly, and touching him, Terdny billak ya sheykh ; wa bak 
ana dakhtlak, which may signify, “ By the Lord thou secst me, 
and I dp enter. Sir, under thy protection.” In my long dangerous 
wanderings in the Arabian peninsula I have thrice said this one 
word dakhtlak ; twice when, forsaken in the deserts, I came to 
strange tents of Heteym I[they are less honourable than Beduins, 
md had repulsed me) ; once to the captain of the guard at 
H&yil, when I was maltreated by the emir’s slaves in the market- 
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place. He immediately drove them from me; and in the former 
adventure it made that I 'waa received with tolerance. 

As above said, the nomads will confirm every word with an 
oath, as commonly wa hijdt, ‘ By the life of ; ’ but this is not in 
the Wababy country, w'here every oath which is by the life of 
any creature they hold to be “ idolatry.” They swear tea hydi, 
even of things inanimate ; ‘ By the life of this fire, or of this 
coffee,’ hydtak, " By thy life,” wa hijdt rukbaiy, “ By the life of 
my neck,” are common affirmations in their tdk. Wa hydt ibny 
men rarely say, and not lightly, “ By my son’s life.” Wa hydt 
myladich, " Life of thy child,” is a womanish oath of Billi 
mothers one to another at every third word ; and a gossip 
says tenderly, wo hydt weylady, “ By my child’s life : ” I have 
heard a Beduin woman testify to her ehUd thus, “ By the 
life of thy father, who begat thee upon me ! ” In the biblical 
authors, Joseph makes protestation to his brethren “ By 
the life of Pharaoh,” and later that is common in them “ as 
the Lord iiveth;” Jehovah promises under the same form, 
‘‘ As I live, saith the Lord.” In every tribe there is a man- 
ner, even in this part of their speech. The Moahib, who, like 
their Bill! neighbours, are amiable speakers, use to swear, 
not lightly, by the divine daylight and the hour of prayer, as 
wa hydt el-viisdek hatha, “ By this (little) sun-setting hour.” 
The Beduw will put off importunity with much iU humour, 
saying, furrka or furr'k ayn abuy. Unruly children are checked 
with subbak ! they will answer yussbak ent. Full of ribaldry, the 
Aarab will often say in a villanoua scorn kuss marrathu, “ his 
wife’s nakedness for him,” or ummhu, “ his mother’s nakeiiess.” 
My Medina host at Kheybar, who otherwise was a good worthy 
man, would snib his only son tyrannically and foully with this 
reproach of his deceased mother, whom he had loved. The bibli- 
cal Saul, justly incensed, also reviles his son by the nakedness 
of his mother, a perverse and rebellious woman, and Jonathan 
her son rose from his father’s dish and departed in fierce anger. 

The Aarab’s leave-taking is wonderfully ungracious to the 
European sense, and austere. The Arab, until now so gentle a 
companion, will turn bis back with stony strange countenance 
to leave thee for ever. Also the Arabs speak the last words as 
they have turned the back ; and they pass upon their way not 
regarding again. This is their national usage, and not of a 
barbarous inhumanity ; nay, it were for thee to speak when any 
departs company, saying : “ Go in peace.” You have not eaten 
together, there was nothing then between you why this must 
take his leave ; all men being in their estimation but simple 
grains, under the Throne of God, of the common seed of 
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hamanity. But the guest will say as he goes forth, and having 
turned his face, with a frank simplicity, nesellem al^yk, “ We bid 
thee peace.” The Arabs are little grateful for the gift which is 
not food, receive they with never so large a hand ; “ So little! 
they will say, put to, put to j ” but the gentler spirits will cry out 
soon, bess! wdjedi keffyl “enough, there is found, it Bufficeth 
Tue heartily.” 



CHAPTEE X 


THE KOMADS IN THE DESERT ; VISIT TO TEYMA. 

A Jormidahlt year jar t\e Fvtara. The tribe i» t?u North. Enigma of 
the Naeriny. The SAialih or Worid't Wanderer. Danaetue the ‘ WorUFt 
Paradiee.’ The Nasrdny, wheiher a treasure seeker, or a spy. ‘ The Lord 
giT© Tictory to the Sooitin.’ The horses of the Nasdra are pack-horses. The 
Fejir reckoned a tribe oj horsemen. They dread, hearing 0/ our armed 
muUiludee. The War in the Crimea. ‘ The fiesh of the Nasdra better than 
theirs.’ Bow should the Nasdra Hoe not having the date in their land t The 
Nasdra inhabit land beyond seven floods. ‘ The stranger to the iroU.’ 
The Nasrdny in the land of the Beduui. They wondered that we carry no arms 
in our own country. The Lappish nomads and ihs Arctic dtra. The land of the 
Nasdra very populous. Shooting stars fall upon Iks heads of the huffdr. 
Art-Indian. The camel wounded beyond cure. The “desert fiends.'' Nomad 
deposits in the deserts. The ScAutAies. Precept of their patriareh. Their land- 
craft and hunting in which they surpass the Aarab, They want not. Journey 
for provisions to Teyma. The Beny KeU. The green oasis in sight. The orchard 
Jou'era. Teyma, a cciony of Bhammar, very prosperous. Their wells are of the 
ancients. Teyma of (he Jews, {the Biblical Tema). The townspeople. The Nejd 
coffee fire. The coffee hall. The viol forbidden in the estates of Ibn Bashtd. 
Rak^l, marriage of a Beduwy sheyih and a townswoman. The noon eclipsed. 
Jbn Bashid's Besideni. Stately carriage of the Shammar Princes. The slave 
trade. A building of antigue Teyma. Inscription. The lladaj. The Snloy. 
Sleymdn and the hareem of his household. An untimely grace. Teyma husbandry. 
Teyma fruits given to any stranger, but not sold. Teyma dales. Dates are 
currency. Sons of Damascenes at Teyma. Kasr Zell&m. Inscription with eyes. 
The oasis a loam bottom. Way la Jauf. The evenirig company. They blame 
the raZi^ion of the Nasdra. Bdigion of the Messiah. A wedder of fifteen wives. 
The Mosaic eommandmenls. The anchnt scriptures they say to be falsified us. 
“ The People of the <Seript«r«.” Biblical Teyma, The tribesmen depart from 
Teyma by night. The fiihoro in fear of Ibn Bashid forsake their dira. 

This was a fonnidable year for the Fubara ; they were in 
dread of Ibn Rashid ; they feared also that Kheybar would be 
barred to them, — “ Kheybar the patrimony of Annezy,” from 
whence those tribes in the South eat (the date fruit), eight in the 
twelve months. Besides it was a year of locusts. The tribesmen 
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disputed in the mejlis, “ should they go up anew to the Hauraii,” 
the land of bread ; and that which they call, (nearly as nomad 
Israel coming from the lower deserts,) “ The good Land of the 
North, where is milk enough ; ” this is Shiim or High Syria. 
They would remain as before in the Niggera (Batanea,) which is 
in the marches of their kinsmen the northern half-tribe of W. Aly : 
they count it fifteen removes, journeying with all their cattle 
and families, beyond Teyma. They had few years before forsakep 
their land upon this occasion : the Pejir in a debate with their 
sister tribe, the southern W. Aly, had set upon them at D4t 
el-Hamra, and taken their camels. Many were slain, and the 
mishandled kinsmen, appealing to Ibn Bashid, the Prince gave 
judgment that satisfaction be made. The Aarab will hardly 
restore a gotten booty, especially where there is evil meaning 
between them ; and to live without fear of the Emir, they 
withdrew to a far-off Syrian country, where slenderly clad 
and not inured to that harsh and longer winter, and what for a 
contagious fever which happened in the second year, there 
perished many among them ; the most, as it is the weak which 
go to the wall, were poor Fehjkt, wretches whom the iniquity 
of fortune ceases not to pursue until the end of aU natural 
evils.^The Pehj&t buried, in the north, the half of their 
grown males, which were twenty persons. There is always 
living with the northern W. Aly, a body of the Fukara, el- 
Kleyb, sh^kk Fendy, which for a blood feud with Bishr, might 
not inherit their own country. 

The presence of the Nasrfiny in land of the Aarab was an 
enigma to them ; they put me to the question with a thousand 
sudden demands, which were often checked by the urbanity of 
the rest. ‘ At what distance (they enquired), in which part lay my 
country ? ’ I said, “ A thelul rider might alight among my neigh- 
bours, a little before the year’s end.” — They had not thought 
the world was so large ! So they said, “ Khalil’s country lies at 
very great distance, and can it be he has passed all that great 
way, only to visit the Aarab ! now what can this mean ? Tell us 
by Ullah, Khalil, art thou not come to spy out the country ? 
For there wUl no man take upon himself immense fatigues 
for naught. Khalil, say it once, what thy purpose is ? Art 
thou not some banished man ? comest thou of thine own will 
or have other sent thee hither ?— Khalil loves well the Mos- 
lomin, and yet these books of his be what? Also, is he not 
‘ writing ’ the country as he has ‘ written, up ’ el-Hejr and d- 
AUy ? ” I said, “ I was living at Damascus and am a Sdiehh ; is 
not the s4iebh a walker about the world ? — and who will say him 
nay! also I wander wilfully.”— “ Now well! Khalil is a SdwoWi; 
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wander where you list, Khalil, and keep to the settled countries, 
there is nothing to hinder ; but come not into the wilderness ol 
the Beduw ; for there you will be stripped and they will cut thy 
throat : wellah, in all the desert no man fears to kill a stranger; 
what then when they know that thou art a NasrSay ! — A suwahh ! 
eigh ! but the Aarab are so ignorant that this will not help 
thee ; a day may come, Khalil, the end of all this rashness, when 
someone will murder thee miserably ! ” — Sdiehk in the Moham- 
medan countries is God’s wanderer, who, not looking back to 
his worldly interest, betakes himself to the contemplative life’s 
pilgrimage. They would not hold me for a derwish. “ Nay, 
said they, deraw&h are of small or no regard ; but Khalil was 
a care to the Dowla.” Also they had word I was some rich 
man in Damascus. How then, they wondered, could I forsake 
Damascus, jinnat ed-dinnea, “the world’s garden or paradise,” to 
dwell in the waste land of the Aarab ! — It is always a melancholy 
fantasy of the upland Arabians, who have seen or heard any- 
thing of the plentiful border provinces, to complain of their own 
extreme country. The Southern Arabs lead their lives in long 
disease of hunger and nakedness : to see good days in the 
northern land, which is watered with seasonable rains and is wet 
with the dew of heaven, they think should be a wonderful 
sweetness. The “ garden ” of all is Damascus, the Arabs’ beUy- 
cheer “ paradise ” ; for there is great cheap of all that can ease a 
poor man, which is food and raiment. And such, as Semites, 
is all they intend, in their word of Damascus, “ the garden or 
paradise.” 

I passed for a seeker of treasure with some who had seen 
me sitting under the great acacia, which they believe to be 
possessed by the jan, at el-Hejr ; now they said to me, “ Didst 
thou take up anything, Khalil, tell us boldly ? ” and a neighbour 
whispered in my ear, “ Tell thy counsel to me only, good Khalil, 
and I will keep it close.” — “ There is no lore, I answered, to find 
treasures ; your finders are I know not what ignorant sots, and so 
are all that believe in their imposture.” — “ God wot it may be so ; 
Khalil is an honest-speaking man ; — but in roaming up and down, 
you lighted upon naught ? Hearken ! we grant you are disinterest- 
ed — have patience ! and say only, if you find a thing will you not 
give some of it to your uncle Zeyd ?” — “ The whole, I promise 
you.” — “ WeOah, in lOialil’s talk is sincerity, but what does he, 
always asking of the Aarab an hundred vain questions ? — Though 
thou shouldst know, 0 Khalil, the name of all our camping 
grounds and of every jebel, what were all this worth when thou 
art at home, in a far country ? If thou be'st no spy, bow can 
the Aarab think thee a man of good uuderstanding ?” In other 
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times and places whilst I was yet a stranger little known among 
them, tho Beduin people did not always speak so mildly, many 
mnrmured and several tribesmen have cruelly threatened that 
‘ could it be known, I came about spying the land, they would 
cast me, billah, on a fire, with my boobs, and bum all together.’ 
In such ease, they might break the cobweb customs of hospi- 
tality ; the treacherous enemy is led forth, and drawn to the 
hindward of the tent there they cut his throat. Many times 
good Beduin friends predicted to me this sharp ending of 
my incurable imprudence, when leaving their friendly tribes I 
should pass through strange diras ; but as I lingered long in 
the country, I afterward came almost no-whither, where some 
fair report was not already wafted before me. “ Friends, I have 
said, I am come to you in no disguise ; I have hidden nothing 
from you ; I have always acknowledged myself a Nasr&ny, which 
was a name infamous among you.” And they : “ Well, but the 
war with those of your kindred and the Sooltan ! — Is he not 
billing up the Nasara like sheep flocks ? so God give him the 
victory ! — say this, Khalil, C/Ziofe yunsur ee-Sooltdn.” 

As we hearken to strange tales, so they would ask me of the 
far Nasarene country ; were we aU iin, ‘ a people dwelling in clay 
(houses),’ or else ahl iyut shaar, ‘ wandering Aarab dwelling in 
houses of hair’? When I answered, “ We have no other nomad 
folk, than a few gipsies ; ” — “ it is plain (they said) that Khalil’s 
Arabs are Mthir,” or settled on the land : and they enquired 
which were our cattle. It was marvels to them, that in all our 
b41ed was not one camel. — “ Lord ! upon what beasts do they 
carry ? ” — “ Ours is a land of horses, which are many there as your 
camels ; with a kind of labouring horses we plough the fallows : 
besides, we have the swiftrat running horses of stature as your 
theluls.” There lives not an Arab who does not believe, next 
to his creed, that the stock of horses is only of the Arabs, and 
namely, the five strains, educated in Arabia. ‘ And to which 
of these (they would know) reckoned we our horses ? ’ It per- 
plexed and displeased them that our b41ed should be full of 
horses : — ‘ had UUah given horses also to the Nasara ! ’ — “ Listen ! 
(said Zeyd, who loved well to show his sharp wit, — the child’s 
vanity not dead in the saturnine grown man,) and I can declare 
KhalU’s words ; it is that we have seen also in es-Sham : Khalil’s 
coursers be all kudsh, or paek-horees.” When I answered, ‘ he 
was mistaken ; ’ they cried me down ; “ Khalil, in other things 
we grant you may Imow more than we, but of horses thou canst 
have no knowledge, for they are of the Aarab.” The Pejtr are 
reckoned a tribe of horsemen, yet all their mares were not a 
score : Beduins of tribes in which were very few horses 1 have 
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found mistrustful of their own blunt judgment ; they supposed 
also I might tell them many subtle skills from a far country. 

They enquired of our ghrazzus, and what number of fighting 
men could we send to the field. Hearing from my mouth that 
many times all the Haj were but a small army of our great 
nations, they gasped for fear, thinking that el-Islam was lost ; 
and “ wherefore, they asked quickly, being such multitude, did 
we not foray upon them (as they would have overridden ns) : — 
Ah God ! (they cried), help Thou the Moslemln ! ” “ Comfort 
yourselves, 1 answered, that we, being the stronger, make no 
unjust wars : ours is a religion of peace ; the weak may live 
in quietness for us .” — “ It is good that God has oven you this 
mind, to the welfare of el- Islam, yet one Moslem ^hey confided) 
should be able to drive before him an hundred of the Naslra.” 
I told them we had made the great war of Krim (the Crimea) 
for the Sultkn and their sake ; in which were fallen the flower 
of our young men, and that women yet weep for them in our 
land.” They enquired coldly, “ Were your dead two or three 
hundred, or not so many ? ” When I said their number might 
be 60,000, (and they believing I could not lie,) as men con- 
founded they cried, “ Ah Iiord God ! is not that more than all 
the men together in these parts ? ” (there may not be so many 
grown males in the nomad tribes of upland Arabia !) “ And 
have your people any great towns, Khalil ! ” — “ Great indeed, so 
that all the Beduw gathered out of your deserts might hardly 
more than fill some one great city.” — ‘‘ God (they exclaimed) is 
almighty 1 bnt have we not heard of Khalil’s people, is it not of 
th orn that is said el-Engreys akhudl es-Sultdn (the English are 
uncles of the Sultkn on the mother’s side) ; the SultAns do well 
to ally in their friendly Christian blood,” — which always they 
esteem above their own. They say in Arabia, ‘‘ the Nasara never 
ail anything in their lives, nor suffer in their flesh, but only in the 
agony of dying ; their head aching, it is a sign to them that they 
are nigh their end ; the flesh of the Nasara is better than ours.” 
Beduins have curiously observed me in their camps, waitii^ to 
see the truth of their opinion fulfilled, if at any time I ^t wearily 
with the head in my hand ; some would then say, *' Eigh ! what 
ails thee ? does thy head ache ?— it is likely that he will die, 
poor Khahl ! ” 

And onr failed, “ a land without palms,” this was as a 
fable to them.—” There are no dates ! How then do your people 
live, or what sweetness taste they ? Yet Khalil may say sooth : 
companions, have we not found the like in the North ? Which 
of ns saw any palms at Damascus ? Khalil’s folk may have 
honey there, and sugar ; — the sweet and the fat comfort the 
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health of the ill dieted under these climates. We too have 
seen the north country ; all that grows out of the soil is there, 
and that oil of a tree which is better than samn.” These hungry 
Beduins being in the Hauran, where they had corn enough, 
yet so longed in the autumn for the new date berries, that it 
drew them home to their empty desert, only “ to eat of their 
own palms at Kheybar.” The nomads think they cannot be in 
health, except they taste this seasonable sweetmeat ; although 
they reckon it not wholesome diet. 

The Bedaw very often asked me “ Beyond how many floods 
lies the land of the Naslira ? ” They heard say we dwelt be- 
hind seven floods ; other said, “ It is three, and if you will not 
believe this, ask Khalil.” “Ullah bring thee home, Khalil! 
and being come again to thy house, if the Lord will, in peace, 
thou wilt have much to relate of the Aarab’s land ? and wilt thou 
not receive some large reward ? for else, we think, thou wouldst 
never adventure to pass by this wilderness, wherein even we, 
the Beduw, are all our lives in danger of robbers : thou art 
alone, and if thou wast made away, there is none would avenge 
thee. There is not, Khalil, a man of us all which sit here, that 
meeting thee abroad in the khdla, had not slain thee. Thy camel 
bags, they say, are full of money, but, billah, were it only for the 
beast which is under thee ; and lucky were he that should 
possess them. The stranger is for the wolf I you heard not this 
proverb in your own country ? ” — ‘‘ By God (one cries), I had 
killed Khalil ! And I ” (said another).—” Wellah, I had way- 
laid him (says another) ; I think I see Khalil come riding, and 
I with my matchlock am lurking behind some crag or bush ; he 
had never seen it : — deh I Khalil tumbles shot through the 
body and his camel and the gear bad been all mine : and 
were it not lawful, what think ye ? to have killed him, 
a God’s adversary? This had been the end of Khalil.” I 
said, “ God give thee a punishment, and I might happen to 
prevent thee.” — “ Wellah fanswered the rest), we had not spared 
him neither ; but beware thou, the Beduw are all robbers. 
Khalil ! the stronger eat the weaker in this miserable soil, 
where men only Eve by devouring one another. But we 
are Zeyd’s Aarab, and have this carefulness of thee for Zeyd’s 
sake, and for the bread and salt : so thou mayest trust us, and 
beside us, we warn thee, by Ullah, that thou trust not in any 
man. Thou wilt hardly receive instruction, more than one 
possessed by the jan ; and we dread for thee every morrow lest 
we should hear of thy death ; the people will say, ‘ Khalil was 
slain to-day,’ — but we aU wash our hands of it, by UUah ! The 
Aarab are against thee, a Nasriny, and they say, " He is spying 
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the country : ’ and only -we are thy friends which know thee 
better. Khalil may trust to the Dowla, but this is a land under 
no rule, save only of the Lord above us. We but waste breath, 
companions ; and if God have blinded this man, let him alone ; 
he may die if he will, for who can persuade the foolhardy ? ” 
When I told them that far from looking for any reward, I 
thought, were I come home, I might hardly purchase, at need, 
the livelihood of a day with all this extreme adventure, they 
answered, ‘Were the Nasara inhospitable?’ 

The Arab travels with his rafik, they wondered therefore how 
I came unaccompanied : “ Khalil, where is thy companion, that 
each might help other ? ” They wondered hearing that all ours 
was peaceable land, and that we carried no arms, in our own 
country. “ Khalil, be there no Beduins at all, in the land of 
the Nas4ra?” I told them of the Lapland nomads in the 
cold height of the north, their round hoop-tents of skins, and 
clothing of the same : some bid me name them, and held that 
‘ they had heard such a name.’ “ What are their cattle in 
60 cold a b61ed ? the winter snow lying the more months 
of the year, it were unfit for camels ! ” — “ You will not be- 
lieve me : their beasts are a kind of gazelles, big as asses, 
and upon their heads stand wide branching horns, with whose 
tines they dig in the snow to a wort, which is their daily 
pasture. Their winter’s night, betwixt the sunsetting and the 
sunrising, is three months ; and midsummer is a long day- 
light, over their heads, of equal length. There I have seen the 
eye of the sun a spear’s height above the face of the earth at 
midnight.” Some fought it a fabulous tale that I told in sconi 
of them. “ We believe him rather,” said other. Nothing in 
this tale seemed so quaint to them, as that of those beasts’ 
branching boms, which I showed them in the sand with my 
camel-stick ; for it is the nature of horns, as they see any_, to be 
simple. They asked, “Should not such be of buffalo kind?” 
But of that strange coming and going of the sun, the herds- 
men’s mirth rising, “How, laughed they, should those Aarab 
say their prayers ? would it be enough to say them there but 
onoe, in a three-months’ winter night ! ” 

“ And are your settled countries so populous ? tell us, wellah, 
Khalil, have you many villages? an hundred ? ”~“ Hundreds, 
friends, and thousands : look up ! I can think as many as th^e 
stars shining above us : ” a word which drew from long 

sighing eigbs ! of apprehension and glucks I upon their Beduish 
tongues, o°f admiration. Meteors are seen to glance at every tow 
moments in the luminous Arabian night. I asked, “ What say 
the Aarab of these flitting stars ? ” Answer t “ They go to tumble 
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upon the heads of the heathen, 0 Khalil ! fail there none 
upon the Nas 4 ra ? Ullah shortly confound all the kuffSr ! ” Zeyd 
said with a sober countenance, “ Your towns-folk know better 
than we, but ye be also uncunning in many things, which the 
Aarab ken. — Khalil now, I durst say, could not tell the names of 
the stars yonder,” and pointing here and there, Zeyd said over 
a few names of greater stars and constellations, in what sort the 
author of Job in his old nomad-wise, “ The Bear, Orion and the 
Pleiades.” I asked, “ How name you this glorious girdle of the 
heavens ? ” — ‘‘ El-Mujjir ; ” and they siniled at our homely name, 
“ The Milky Way.” 1 told them, ‘‘ This we see in our glasses to 
be a cloud of stars ; all our lore is not to call a few stars by their 
names. Our star-gazing men have numbered the stars, and set 
upon every one a certain name, and by “ art- Indian,” they may 
reckon from a hundred ages before our births, or after our 
deaths, all the courses of the host of heaven. — But those wander- 
ing stars stedfastly shining, are like to this earth, we may see 
seas and lands in them.” Some of the younger sort asked then, 
“ Were there Aarab in them ? — and the moon is what, Khalil?” 

There is a proverb which says, ” Misfortunes never come 
single ; ” my vaccination had faded, and now Alan, my camel, 
failed me. Aban (to every beast of their cattle is a several 
name, as these are of camels : Areymish, GhrdlUb, er-Rdhtfa, ed- 
Dbnnebil, Ddnna, el-Mds, Aitha, Atsha) was a strong young he- 
camel and rising in value ; but Zeyd had it in his double mind 
to persuade me otherwise, hoping in the end to usnrp it himself. 
Upon a morrow the unhappy brute was led home, and then we saw 
the under-jaw bleeding miserably, it was hanging broken. It hap- 
pened that a great coffee company was assembled at Zeyd’s, from 
the sunrise, and now they all rose to see this chance. The groan- 
ing camel was made to ^eel ; some bound the limbs, and with 
strength of their arms careened and laid his great bulk upon the 
side ; and whoso were expert of these camel masters searched the 
hurt. Zeyd laid his searing irons in the embers ready for firing, 
which is seldom spared in any practice of their desert surgery. 
All hearkened to the opinion of a nomad smith, which kindred 
of men are as well the desert farriers and, skilled in handling 
tools, oftentimes their surgeons. This sany cured the broken jaw 
with splints, which he lapped about with rags daubed with rice 
cinder and red earth. The camel, said he, being fed by hand, 
might be whole in forty days. The like accident, I heard it said 
among them, had happened once in their memories to a tribes- 
man’s camel, and the beast bad been cured in this manner ; but 1 
felt in my heart that it might never be. The wound was presently 
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fall of flies, and the dressing, never unbound, bred worms in so 
great beat ; the dead bone blackened, and in few days fell away 
of itself. My watch also failed me, by which I made account 
of distances ; from thenceforth I have used cross-reckonings of 
camel journeys. 

It was March ; already the summer entered with breathless 
heat, and in face of these contradictions of fortune, I thought 
to depart out of the desert country. I would return to el-Ally, 
and there await some rice-caravan returning to Wejh, from 
whence by any of the small Arab hoys, upon which they use to 
ship camels, I might sail for Egypt. But Zeyd and Motlog 
bade me have patience, until after the spring season ; when the 
tribe in their journeys should again approach the H6jr country, 
from which we were already very far divided. ‘ The forsaken 
deserts behind us being now infested by habalis, I should not 
find any willing, and they moreover would sufier none to accom- 
pany me.’ The habalis, ‘ desert fiends,’ are dreaded by the 
nomad tribesmen, as the Beduw themselves among settled 
country and oasis folk. Commonly the habalis are some young 
miscreants that, havit^ hardly any head of cattle at home, will 
desperately cast themselves upon every cruel hazard : yet others 
are strenuous solitary men, whose unquiet mettle moves them 
from slothing in the tent’s shadow to prowl as the wolf in the 
T^demess. These outlaws, enduring intolerable hardships, are 
often of an heathenish cruelty, it is pretended they wiUingly 
leave none alive. Nearly always footmen, they are more hardly 
perceived, lurking under crag or bush. 

The waste (sand-plain) landscape of these mountain solitudes 
is overgrown with rare pasture bushes. The desert bushes, 
heaped about the roots with sand, grow as out of little hillocks. 
The bushes dying, the heaps which were under them remain 
almost everlastii^ly, and they are infinite up and down in all 
the wilderness : in some is the quantity of two or three or 
more wagon loads. These nomads bury in them their super- 
fluous carriage of dates every year, as their camels come up 
overloaded with the summer gathering from Kheybar : that 
they may find their own again they observe well the landmarks. 
Some sheykhs will leave their winter beyt thus _ committed 
to the sand of the desert : in the hot months, with scarcity 
of pasture, and when the cattle are least patient of thirst, ii 
they would not have them lean they must lessen their burdens. 
These nomad deposits lying months in the dry ground are 
not spoiled ; and there is none of their tribesmen that will ever 
disturb them : the householder shaU be sure to find his own 
again where he buried it. The nomad tribes have ail this manner 
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of the summer deposit ; some leave their cumber in the villagee 
with their hosts, and such trust is (in nearly all men’s hands) 
inviolable. The Moaliib have a secret cave known to none 
living but themselves, in their desolate Harra ; there they lay 
up, as in a sanctuary, what they will, and a poor tribesman may 
leave his pound of samn. — Passing through a valley apart from 
the common resort in the solitudes of Sinai, I saw a new 
Beduin mantle, hanging on a thorn. My nomad camel-driver 
went to take it down, and turning it in his hand “ Ay billah (said 
he), a good new cloak enough ! ” and hanged it on the bough 
again : such goods of tribesmen are, as it were, committed 
to God. So we came to some of those Sinai stone cottages, 
which they call ‘ Nasarene houses ’ (they would say, of the antique 
people of the land, before the Moslemin), in which they use to 
leave their heavy quem-stones ; and there are certain locked 
barns of the few traffickers bringing in corn from Gaza, among 
the Beduw. We entered one of them, and as I was looking at 
something of their gear, my companion, with altered looks, bade 
me put it up again ; as if even the handling were sacrilege. 
Sheykhs receiving surra of the haj road, have also their stores of 
heavy stuff and utensils in the kellas, as those of the Pejir 
at Meddin; and I heard they paid a fee to Haj Nejm, one 
real for every camel load. The sand upon all this high inland 
is not laid in any tipples (as that at the Bed Sea border, rippled, 
in this latitude, from the north) ; here are no strong or prevail- 
mg winds. 

As we went by to the mejlis, “Yonder (said Zeyd) I shall 
show thee some of a people of antiquity.” This was a family 
which then arrived of poor wanderers, Solubha. I admired the 
full-faced shining flesh-beauty of their ragged children, and have 
always remarked the like as well of the Heteym nomads. 
These alien and outcast kindreds are of fairer looks than the 
hunger-bitten Beduw. The Heteym, rich in small cattle, have 
food enough in the desert, and the Solubba of their hunting and 
gipsy labour : for they are tinkers of kettles and menders of 
arms, in the Beduin menzils. They batter out upon the anvil 
hatchets, jedum, (with which shepherds lop down the sweet 
acacia boughs, to feed their flocks,) and grass-hooks for cutting 
forage, and steels for st riking fire with the flint, and the like. 
They are beside woodworkers, in the desert acacia timber, 
of rude saddle-trees for the burden-camels, and of the thelul 
saddle-frames, of pulley reels, (mdhal) for drawing at any deeper 
wells of the desert, also of rude nulk vessels, and other such 
bosbandry : besides, they are cattle surgeons, and in all their trade 
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(only ruder of skill) like the smiths’ caste or Sunna. The Solubba 
obey the precept of their patriarch, who forbade them to be cattle- 
keepers, and bade them live of their hunting in the •wilderness, and 
alight before the Beduin booths, that they might become their 
guests, and to labour as smiths in the tribes for their living. 
Having no milch beasts, whereso they ask it at a Beduin tent, the 
housewife will pour out I6ban from her semila, but it is in their 
©•wn bowl, to the poor Solubba : for Beduins, otherwise little 
nice, will not willingly drink after Solubbies, that might have 
eaten of some futls, or the thing that is dead of itself. Also the 
Bedu'W say .of them, “they eat of vile insects and worms;” the 
last is fable, they eat no such vermin. Eashly the evil tongue 
of the Beduw rates them as ‘ kuffir,’ because only fe'w Solubbies 
can say the formal prayers, the Beduins are themselves not 
better esteemed in the towns. The Solubba show a good 
humble zeal for the country religion in which they were bom, 
and have no notice of any other ; they are tolerant and, in their 
wretched maimer, humane, as they themselves are despised and 
oppressed persons. 

In summer, when the Bedu-w have no mote milk, loading 
their light tents and household stuff, with what they have 
gained, upon asses, •which are their only cattle, they forsake 
the Aarab encampment, and hold on their journey through 
the wide khala. The Solubby household go then to settle 
themselves remotely, upon some good •well of water, in an un- 
frequented wilderness, where there is game. They only (of all 
men) are free of the Arabian deserts to travel whithersoever 
they would ; paying to all men a petty tribute, they are mo- 
lested by none of them. Home-bom, yet have they no citizen- 
ship in the Peninsula. No Beduwy, they say, will rob a 
Solubby, although he met him alone, in the deep of the wilder- 
ness, and with the skin of an ostrich in his hand, that is worth a 
tbelul. But the wayfaring Beduwy would be well content to 
espy, pitched upon some lone watering, the booth of a Solubby, 
and hope to eat there of his hunter’s pot ; and the poor Solubby 
will make the man good cheer of his venison. They ride even 
hunting upon ass-back. It is also on these weak brutes, which 
must drink every second day, (but otherwise the ^s is hardly less 
than the camel a beast of the desert,) that they journey -with 
their families through great waterless r^ons, •^•here the Beduwy 
upon his swift and puissant thelul, three days patient of thirst, 
may not lightly pass. This dispersed kindred of desert men in 
Arabia, outgo the herdsmen Beduw in all land-craft, as much as 
these go before the tardy oases villagers. The Solubba (in 
all else ignorant wretches,) have inherited a land-lore from sire 
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to son, of the least finding-places of water. They wander upon 
the immense face of Arabia, from the height of Syria to el- 
Yemen, beyond el-Tdif, and I know not bow much further ! 
— and for things within their rat-like understanding, Arabians 
tell me, it were of them that a man may best enquire. 

They must be masters in hunting, that can nourish them- 
selves in a dead land ; and where other men may hardly see a 
footprint of venison, there oftentimes, the poor Solubbies are 
seething sweet flesh of gazelles and bedun, and, in certain sand 
districts, of the antelope ; everywhere they know their quarries’ 
paths and flight. It is the Beduw who tell these wonders of 
them ; they say, “ the S’lubba are like herdsmen of the wild 
game, for when they see a troop they can break them and 
choose of them as it were a flock, and say, ‘ These will we have 
to-day, as for those other heads there, we can take them after to- 
morrow.’ ” — It is human to magnify, and find a pleasant wonder, 
this kind of large speaking is a magnanimity of the Arabs ; but 
out of doubt, the ^olubba are admirable wayfarers and hardy 
men, keen, as living of their two hands, and the best sighted of 
th^ are very excellent hunters. The Solubba or Slhjb, besides 
this proper name of their nation, have some other which are 
epithets. West of Hiyil they are more often called el-KhMa or 
Khduiy, “ the desolate,” because they dwell apart from the 
Kabdil, having no cattle nor fellowship ; — a word which the 
Beduw say of themselves, when in a journey, finding no menzil 
of the Aarab, they must lie down to sleep “ solitaries ” in the 
empty khala. They are celled as well in the despiteful tongue 
of this^ country, KO&b el-Khaia, ‘ hounds of the wilderness.’ 
El-Ghniv^my is the name of another kindred of the Slbyb in 
East Nejd ; and it is said, they marry not with the former. The 
Arabians commonly suppose them ail to be come of some old 
kafir kind, or Nasara. 

— Neither are the Sherarat and Heteym nomads (which are 
of one blood) reckoned to the Beduin tribes. The dispersed 
kindreds of Sunna are other home-bom aliens living amongst 
the Aarab, and there is no marrying between any of them Mi 
h-hum asl, say the Beduw, ” They are not of lineage,” which can 
be understood to signify that ‘ not descended of Kahtan, neither 
of the stock of Ishmael, they are not of the Arabs.’ And if any 
Arabians be asked, What then are they ? they answer ; ” Wellah, 
we cannot tell, but they come of evil kin, be it Yahud or Nas4ra ” 
(this IS, of the Ancients which were in the land before Moham- 
med, and of whom they have hardly any confused tradition) As 
often as I met with any Solubba I have asked of their lineage: 
but they commonly said again, wondering, “ What is this to en- 
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quire of ua mesquins dwelling in these deserts ? we have no 
books nor memorv of things past ; but read thou, and if any- 
thing of this be written, tell us.” Some said the name of their 
ancestor is M’aibi; the Beduw also tell of them, that which is 
read in Arabic authors, how they were the Aarab Jessds, once 
Bednins : being destroyed in their controversy with the Aarab 
K'le^lb and bereaved of all their cattle, they for their liveli- 
hood took up this trade of the hammer, and became Solubba. 
Later in the summer I found some Solubba families pitched 
under the kella at el-Hejr, who were come over the Harra and 
the Tehama from Wejh, their own station. At that season 
they make a circuit ; last year they had wandered very far 
to the south, and I saw their women grinding a minute wbeaten 
grain, which they had brought from a wady near Mecca ! 
They (as coast and Hej&z dwellers) were of more civil under- 
standing than the uplandish Solubba. To my questions the 
best of them answered, “ We are Aarab K’fa, of old time posses- 
sors of camels and flocks, as the Beduw : those were our villages, 
now ruins, in the mountains southward of el-Ally, as Skeirdt 
in Wady Sodr; but at last our people became too weak to main- 
tain themselves in an open country, and for their more quiet- 
ness, they fell to this trade of the Solubba.” Said one of them, 
“ We are all Beny Hurra, and fellowship of Sdlim Ibn ez-Ztr, 
from the hill Jemla, a day on the east side of Medina ; we 
are called Motullij and Derruby." Haj Nejm laughed as I came 
again, at “ this strange fantasy of Khalil, ^ways to be enquiring 
somewhat, even of such poor folk. Khalil ! these are the Beny 
Morr, they are dogs, and wbat is there besides to say of them ? ” 
When Beduins asked me if I could not tell them by book- 
craft wbat were the Solubba, it displeased them when I an- 
swered, “ A remnant, I suppose, of some ancient Aarab ; ” they 
would not grant that Solubbies might be of the right Arabian 
kindred. Ail who are born in the Arabs’ tongue are curious 
etymologers ; a negro, hearing our discourse, exclaimed, “ Well, 
this is likely that Khalil says ; is not Solubba to say Sulh el- 
Arab, the Arab’s stock ? ” The poor soul (who bad spoken a 
little in malice, out of his black skm, for which he was dispraised 
amongst the white Arabs) was cried down by the other etymo- 
logers, which were all the rest of the company, and with great 
reason, for they would not have it so. “ The Solubba are rich 
(say the Arabs), for they take our money, and little or nothing 
cornea forth again ; they need spend for no victuals. They have 
com and dates enough, besides samn and mereesy, for their 
smith’s labour.” The Solubby has need of a little silver in his 
metal craft, to buy him solder and iron ; the rest, increased to a 
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bundle of money, he will, they say. bury in the desert sooner 
than carry it along with him, and return perhaps after years to 
take it up again, having occasion it may be to buy him an ass. 
Yet there are said to be certain Solubba, keepers of a few 
cattle, towards Mesopotamia ; living under their own sheukh, 
and riders upon dromedai-ics. I have seen a sheykhly northern 
man, honourably clad, at Hayil, who was a Solubby ; he invited 
me (I think at the great Emir’s bidding) to ride with him in the 
next mountains, seeking for metals. I asked, “Upon what beast?” 
He said I should ride upon an ass, “ we have no other.” I would 
gladly have ridden out of Hfiyi] into the free air ; but I thought 
a man’s life was nob to trust with abjects, men not of the 
Beduia tradition in faithful fellowship. Even the Solubba 
hold to circuits, and lodge by their tribes and oases. There 
are Solubby families which have their home station, at some 
settlement, as Toyma ; but the most remain in the desert. — The 
Sunna are some settled in the villages, and some are wander- 
ing men with the tribes, leading their lives as nomads, and 
possessors of cattle. The Solubba outcast from the common- 
wealth of mankind, and in disgrace of the world, their looks are 
of destitute humility. Their ragged hareem, in what encamp- 
ment they alight, will beg somewhat, with a lamentable voice, 
from beyt to beyt, of the poor tolerant Beduw : yet other (as 
those from Wejh) are too well clad, and well-faring honest 
persons, that their wives should go a-mumming. I have seen 
young men, which were Sleyb, in the Syrian wilderness, clad in 
coats of gazelle-skins. The small Solubby booth is mostly very 
well stored, and they have daily meat to put under their teeth, 
which have not the most poor Beduins. 

Wandering and encamping, we had approached Teyma ; and 
now being hardly a journey distant, some of our people would go 
a-marketing thither, and Zeyd with them, to buy provisions : I 
should ride also in the company with Zeyd. We set out upon the 
morrow, a ragged fellov’ship, mostly Fehjat, of thirty men and 
their camels. We passed soon from the sandy highlands to a most 
sterile waste of rising grounds and hoDows, a rocky floor, and 
shingle of ironstone. 'This is that extreme barrenness of the 
desert which lies about Teyma, without blade or bush. We passed 
a deep ground, M’hai, and rode there by obscure signs of some 
ancient settlement, Jerhjda, where are seen a few old circles of 
flag-stones, pitched edgewise, of eight or nine yards over, seeming 
such as might have fenced winter tents of the antique Aarab, 
sheltered in this hollow. In the MoallakAt, or elect poems of 
ancient Arabia, is some mention of round tents, but the 
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booths of all the Arab nomads are now foursquare only. The 
company hailed me, “ See here ! Khalil, a village of the Auellin, 
those of old time.” — “And what ancients vere these?” — “Some 
say the Sherardt, others the Be7iy Kelab or Chell, and theirs, 
biilah, was the Borj Selroan and the ground Umsheyrifa.” Zeyd 
added : “ This was of the AM Theyvia (not Teyma), and sheykh 
of th em Aly es-Sweysy (lie Yahudy.” Come upon the highest 
ground beyond, Zeya showed me the mountain landmarks, 
westward Muntar B. Aiieli, next Tvoyel Satda, Helaima before 
us, in front el-Glireneym, which is behind the oasis. Some 
murmured, “Why did Zeyd show him our landmarks?” — “I 
would have Khalil, said he, become a Beduwy.” 

Delightful now was the green sight of Teyma, the haven of 
our desert ; we approached the tall island of palms, enclosed 
bv long clay orchard-walls, fortified with high towers. Teyma 
is^ a shallow, loamy, and very- fertile old flood-bottom in these 
high open plains, which lie out from the west of Nejd. Those 
liohthouse-like turrets, very well built of sun-dried brick, are from 
the insecure times before the government of Ibn Rashid, when, 
as the most Arabian places, Teyma was troubled by the sheykhs’ 
factious, and the town quarters divided by their hereditary 
eiunities. Every well-faring person, when be had fortified his 
palms with a high clay-brick wall, built his tower upon it ; 
also in every suk of the town was a clay turret of defence and 
refuge for the people of that street In a private danger one 
withdrew with his family to their walled plantation : in that 
enclosure, they might labour and eat the fruits, although his 
old foes held him beleaguered for a year or two. Any enemy 
approaching by day-light was seen from the watch-tower. Such 
walling may be thought a weak defence ; but for all the fox-like 
subtlety of Semitic minds, they are of nearly no invention. A 
powder blast, the running brunt of a palm beam, had broken up 
this clay r^istance ; but a child might sooner find, and madmen 
as soon unite to attempt anything untried. In the Gospel para- 
bles, when one had planted a vineyard, he built a tower therein 
to keep it. The watch-tower in the orchard is yet seen upon all 
desert bordera. We entered between grey orchard walls, overlaid 
with blossoming boughs of plum trees ; of bow much amorous con- 
tentment to our parched eyes ! I read the oasis height 8400 ft. 
We dismounted at the bead of the first suk before the ddr, house 
or court of a young man our acquaintance, Sleymdn, who in the 
Haj time had been one of the kella guests at Mediin. Here he 
lived with his brother, who was Zeyd’s date merchant ; we were 
received therefore in friendly wise, and entertained. The hareem 
led in Hirfa, who had ridden along with us, to their apartment. 
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As the coffee pestle (which with the mortars, are here of 
limestoue marble, suona’s work, from Jauf,) begins to ric^ out at 
the coming of guests ; neighbours enter gravely from the suk, and 
to every one our sheykh Zeyd arose, large of his friendly greet- 
ing, and with the old courtesy took their hands and embraced 
them. 

Teyma is a Nejd colony of Shammar, their fathers came to 
settle here, by their saying, not above two hundred years past : 
from which time remain the few lofty palms that are seen grown 
to fifteen fathoms, by the great well-pit, Hadddj; and only few 
there are, negroes, who durst climb to gather the fruits of them. 
All their palm kinds have been brought from Jebel Shammar, 
except the helw, which was fetched from el-AUy. Theirs is 
even now, in another dira, the speech of Shammar. Here first 
we see the slender Nejd figures, elated, bold tongued, of readv 
specious hospitality, and to the stranger, arriving from the 
Hejaz, they nearly resemble the Beduins. They go bare-footed, 
and bravely clad of the Hayil merchandise from el-lrdk, and 
inhabit clay-built spacious houses, mostly with an upper floor ; 
the windows are open casements for tho light and air, their 
flooring the beaten earth, the rude door is of palm boards, as in 
all the oases. This open Shammar town was never wasted by 
plagues, the burr or high desert of uncorrupt air lies aU round 
about them from the walls ; only Beduins from the dry desert 
complain here of the night (the evaporation from irrigated soil), 
which gives them cold in the head, zihna. Here are no house- 
ruins, broken walls and abandoned acres, that are seen in the 
most Arabian places. Prosperous is this outlying settlement 
from Nejd, above any which I have seen in my Arabian travels. 
If anyone here discover an antique well, without the walls, it 
K his own ; and he encloses so much of the waste soil about as 
may suffice to the watering ; after a ploughing his new acre is 
fit for sowing and planting of palms, and fifteen years later every 
stem will be worth a camel. Teyma, till then a free township, 
snrrendered without resistance to the government of Ibn Bashid. 
They are sWlful husbandmen to use that they have, without 
any ingenmty; their wells are only the wells of the ancients, 
which findit^ again, they have digged them out for themselves : 
barren of all invention, they sink none, and think themselves 
unable to bore a last fathom in the soft sand-rock which lies 
at the bottom of the seven-fathom wells. Moslemin, they say, 
(»nnot make such wells, but only Nasara should be good to 
like work and Yahudies. Arabian well-sinkers in stone there 
are none nearer than Kasim, and these supine Arabs will call 
in no foreign workmen. They trust m God for their living, 
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which, say the hearts of these penny-wise men, is better than 
to put their silver in adventure. 

There was none here who asked alms in the street ; indeed 
it is not common to see any destitute persons in West Nejd. I 
knew in Teyma but one such poor man. helpless with no great age. 
In what house he entered at supper time, he might sit down with 
the rest to eat and welcome, but they grudged that he should 
carry any morsel away. There were in the town one or two 
destitute Eeduins, who entered to sup and “ to coffee ” in which 
households they would, no man forbidding them. At night they 
lay down in their cloaks, in what coffee hall they were ; or 
went out to sleep, in the freshing air, upon some of the street 
clay benches. 



Old Teyma of the Jews, according to their tradition, had 
been (twice) destroyed by a flood. From those times there re- 
main some great rude stone buildings ; the work is dry-laid 
with balks and transoms of the same iron-stone. Besides, there 
is a great circuit (I suppose almost three miles) of stone wall- 
ing, which enclosed the ancient city. This sur lies somewhat 
above the oasis. The prince of old Mosaic Teyma is named 
in their tradition Beder Ibn Joker. Nomad masters of new 
Teyma were at first B. S6khr, unto whom even now they 
yield a yearly khuwa ; and else they should not be delivered from 
their distant foraying. Fever is unknown at Teyma. Their 
water, and such I have found all Arabian ground water, is flat, 
lukewarm and unwholesome. Of this they think it is that 
amongst them almost no man is seen of robust growth ; but 
they are the lean shot-up figures of Nejd. with the great 
Btartling eyes, long oval shallow faces, and hanging jaws : you 
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might think them Beduins. Ihe women are goodly, more than 
the men, loose-fleshed large viUage faces, but without ruddiness, 
they have dissonant voices : as the neighbour tribeswomen of 
the B. Wifaab, they go unveiled. I saw in the town no aged 
persons. Of the two hundred houses here, are three sheykhs’ 
suks or parishes and fifteen hdrats or smaller wards ; in every one 
there is some little mesjid or public oratory (often but a pent- 
house) of poor clay walling without ornaments, the flooring is 
of gravel. Such are as well places of repose, where the stranger 
may go in to sleep under a still shadow, at the gate of heaven. 
But the great mosque, whither all the males resort for the 
Friday mid-day prayers, preaching, and koran reading, stands a 
little without the suks to the eastward. It is perhaps the site 
of some ancient temple, for I found certain great rude pillars 
lying about it. At el-AlIy, (a Hojaz oasis, and never entered 
by the Wahdby,) I saw the mosques nearly such as are those 
in the Syrian villages. 

We were led round to drink in the coffee halls of other house- 
holders, with whom Zeyd dealt, for some part of bis victual of 
grain and dates. As they have little fuel of that barren land 
about them, and out of their plantations no more than for the 
daily cooking, — the palm timber is besides “ &s vinegar to the 
teeth and smoke to the eyes” in burning — they use here the 
easy and cleanly Nejd manner of a charcoal coffee-fire, which is 
blown in a clay hearth with a pair of smith’s bellows : this coal is 
brought by men who go out to make it, in the further desert. 
The smiling oasis host spares not, sitting at his coals, to blow 
and sweat like a Solubby for his visiting guests : and if thou his 
acquaintance be the guest of another, “ Why, he will ask thee 
with a smooth rebuke, didst thou not alight at my dir ? ” 
Coffee is thus made, with all diligence, twice or thrice over in 
an hour : prepared of a dozen beans for as many persons, their 
coffee drink is very small at Teyma. The coffee-hall, built 
Nejd-wise, is the better part of every house building.- The 
lofty proportion of their clay house-walls is of a noble simplicity, 
and ceiled with ethl or long tamarisk beams, which is grown in 
all the oases for timber. The close mat of palm stalks laid upon 
the rafters, is seen pleasantly stained and shining with the 
Arabs’ daily hospitable smoke, thereabove is a span deep of 
rammed earth. The light of the room is from the entry, and in 
many halls, as well, by open casements, and certain holes made 
high upon the walls. The sitting-place (mukaad) of the earthen 
floor and about the sunken hearth, is spread with palm mat 
« nomad tent cloth. Upon the walls in some sheykhs’ houses 
ia seen a range of tenter-pegs, where guesting sheykhs of 
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the Aarab may lay up their romhh or long horseman’s lance. 
Ill these d^lrs you shall hear no minstrelsy, the grave viol sounds 
in Wah&by ears are of an irreligious levity, and the Teyamena 
had received a solemn rescript from Ibn Eashld, forbidding 
them to sound the rabeyby ! Khdlaf, the emir, a liberal-minded 
person, told it to some Beduias in my hearing, not without a 
gesture of his private repugnance. 

We met Motlog’s brother in the streets ; he was come into 
Teyma before us. I marked how preciously the nomad man 
went, looking upon the ground, I thought him dazing in the 
stagnant air of the oases, and half melancholy : Bah^el might be 
called in English the complete gentleman of bis tribe ; a pensive 
and a merry errand he had now upon hand. The sheykh wa? 
come in to wed a town wife : for as some villager, trafficking to the 
nomads, will have his Beduwia always abiding him in the desert, 
go it is the sick fantasy of many a Beduwy to be a wedded man 
in the market settlement, that when he is there he may go home 
to his wife, though he should not meet with her again in a round 
year. At evening we heard loud hand-clapping, the women’s 
merrymaking for this bridal, in one of the next houses. This is a 
general and ancient Semitic wise of striking sounds in measure, 
to acoompany the lively motions of their minds ; in the Hebrew 
Scriptures it is said, ‘ The floods and the trees of the field clap 
their hands.’ The friends of the spouse fired off their match- 
locks. This pairing was under a cloud, for there happened 
at the moment a strange accident ; it was very unlucky I came 
not provided with an almanac. Seeing the moon wane, the 
housewives made great clangour of pans to help the labouring 
planet, whose bright hue at length was quite lost. I began 
to expound the canonical nature of eclipses, which could be 
(^culated for all times past and to come. The coffee drinkers 
answered soberly, “ It may well be true, but the Arabs are 
ignorant and rude I We cannot approach to so high and per- 
fect kinds of learning.” 

Upon the morrow, whilst we sat at coffee, there enters one, 
walking stately, upon his long tipstaff, and ruffling in glorious 
garments : this was the Resident for Ibn Rashid at Teyma. 
The emir’s gentleman, who seemed to have swallowed a stake, 
passed forth, looking upon no man, till he sat down in bis 
solemnity ; and then hardly vouchsafed he to answer the 
coffee-drinkers’ cheerful morning greetings. This is the great 
carriage of HAyil, imitated from the Arabian prince Ibn 
Rashid, who carries his coxcomb like an eagle to overawe the 
unruly Beduw. The man was Said, a personage of African 
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blood, one of the libertines of the emir’s bonsehold. He sat 
before us with that countenance and stiff neck, which by his 
estimation should magnify his office : he was lieutenant of the 
lord of the land’s dignity in these parts. Spoke there any man 
to him, with the homely Arabian grace ya Said! he affecting 
not to look again, seemed to stare in the air, casting eyes over 
your head and making merchants’ ears, bye and bye to awaken, 
with displeasure, after a mighty pause : when he questioned any 
himself he turned the back, and coldly averting his head he 
feigned not to attend your answer. Said was but the ruler’s 
shadow in office for this good outlying village : his was the pro- 
curation and espial of his master’s high affairs ; but the town 
government is, by the politic princely house of Shammar, left iu 
the hands of the natural sheykhs. Said dwelt in a great Teyma 
house, next by the Haddaj : miserably he lived alone to himself 
and unwived ; at evening he sparred the door, and as he went 
not forth to his master’s subjects, so he let in no coffee-fellowship. 
The Prince’s slave gentleman has a large allowance, so much 
by the month, taken upon the tribute of the town : unlettered 
himself, a son was here his clerk. Now be thought good to 
see that Nasrftny come to town, who was dwelling be heard, 
since the Haj, amongst the Beduw of Ibn Easbid. Said, with 
a distant look, now enquired of the company “ Where is he ? ” 
as if his two eyes had not met with mine already. After 
he had asked such questions as “When came he hither?— 
He is with thee, Zeyd ? ” he kept awful silence a set space ; 
then he uttered a few words towards me and looked upon 
the ground. “ The Engleys, have they slaves in their country ?” 
I answered, “ W^e purge the world of this cursed traffic, our ships 
overrun the slave vessels in all seas ; what blacks we find in 
them we set free, sending them home, or we give them land and 
palms in a country of ours. As for the slave shippers, we set 
them upon the next land and let them leam to walk home ; we 
sink their prize-oraft, or burn them. W^e have also a treaty with 
the Sultan : God made not a man to be sold like an head 
of cattle. This is well, what thinkest thou ? ” The gross 
negro lineaments of Said, in which yet appeared some token 
of gentle Arabic blood, relented into a peaceable smiling, and 
then he answered pleasantly, “ It is very well.’’ Now Said had 
opened his mouth, hia tongue began to w'ag: he told ns he 
had gone once (very likely with Nejd horses) as far as Egypt, 
and there he had seen these Frenjies. So rising with lofty 
state, and taking again his court countenance, be bade Zeyd 
bring me presently, and come himself to his dkr, to drink 
coffee. 
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WbeB we arrived thither, Said had doffed this mockery of 
lordship, and sat but homely in old clothes in his own house. 
He led me to the highest place ; and there wanting leaning 
pillows, he drew under my elbow his skidad, or thelfi saddle, 
as is the usage in the nomad booths. These Beduin man- 
ners are seen in the oases’ coffee-halls, where (the Semites 
inventing nothing of themselves) they have almost no other 
moveables. — And seeing them in their clay halls in town and 
village one might say, “ every Arab is a wayfaring man, and 
ready for the Journey.” Said brought paper and ink, and 
a loose volume or two, which were all his books ; he would 
see me write. So I wrote his name and quality, Said Zilamai 
Ibn Rashid; and the great man, smiling, knew the letters 
which should be the signs of his own name. So when we bad 
drunk coffee, he led me out beyond his yard to a great building, 
in stone, of ancient Teyma, hoping I might interpret for him 



an antique inscription ; which he showed me in the Jamb of the 
doorway, made (and the beams likewise, such as we have seen in 


the basaltic Hauran) of great balks of sandstone. These strait 
characters, like nothing I had seen before, were in the midst 
obliterated by a later cross-mark. Said’s thought was that this 
might be the token of an hid treasure ; and he told us “ one 
such had been raised at Feyd,” — a village betwixt Shammar 
and Kasim.' — Is not this a mad opinion ? that the ancients, 
burying treasure, should have set up a 'guidestone and written 
upon it ! Returning, I found in the street wall near his door, 
an inscription stone with four lines sharply engraved of the 
same strange antique Teyma writing. 
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Zeyd went out to buy bis provision, and no one molesting 
me, I walked on through the place and stayed to consider their 
great well-pit, El-Haddaj ; a work of the ancients which is in 
the midst of the new Teyma. That pit is unequally four-sided, 
some fifty feet over, and to the water are seven fathoms. The 
Haddkj is as a great heart of Teyma, her many waters, led out- 
ward to all sides in little channels, making gi'een the whole 
oasis ; other well-pits there are only in the outlying ham- 
lets. The shrill draw-wheel frames, sudny, are sixty, set up 
all round, commonly by twos and threes mounted together ; 
they are seldom seen all in working, at once. The well-camels 
walking downwards from the four sides of the pit, draw by 
their weight each one a vast horn-shaped camel-leather 
bucket, dulH: the lower neck is an open mouth, which, rising 
in the well, is sustained by a string, but come to the 
brink, and passing over a roller the dullu belly is drawn 
highest, whilst the string is slackened, and the neck falling 
forward, pours forth a roaring cataract of water. Afterward, 
I saw the like in India. The shrieking au^ny and noise of 
tumbling water is, as it were', the lamentable voice of a rainless 
land in all Nejd villages. Day and night this labour of the 
water may not be intermitted. The strength of oxen cannot 
profitably draw wells of above three -or four fathoms and, if 
God had not made the camel, Nejd, they say, had been without 
inhabitant. Their Haddkj is so called, they told me, “ for the 
plenty of waters,” which bluish-reeking are seen in the pit’s 
depth, welling strongly from the sand-rook : this vein they 
imagine to come from the Harra. 

Returned to the coffee-hall I found only Sleymbn ; wo sat 
down and there timidly entered the wives and sisters of his 
household. The open-faced Teyma hareem are frank and 
smiling with strangers, as I have not seen elsewhere in Arabia : 
yet sometimes they seem bold-tongued, of too free manners, 
mthout grace. The simple blue smock of calico dipped in 
indigo, the woman’s garment in all the Arab countries, they 
wear here with a large-made and flowing grace of their own ; 
the sleevra are embroidered with needlework of red worsted, 
and lozenges sewed upon them of red cotton. The most have 
bracelets, hadyd, of beautiful great beads of unwrought amber, 
brought, as they tell me, anciently from Hlyil. The fairer of 
shem have pleasant looks, yet doll as it were and bovine for the 
blindness of the so^ ; their skin, as among the nomads, is early 
withered ; spring-time and summer are short between the slender 
novice and the homely woman of middle age. Tamar’s garment 
of patches aud party-colours was perchance of such sort as now 
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these Arabian • women’s worked gown. His old loving father 
made for little Joseph a motley coat ; and it may seem more 
than likely, that the patriarch seamed it with his own hands. 
Amongst the nomads men are hardly less ready-handed to cut, and 
to stitch too, their tunics, than the hareem. Skyman: “ See Khalil, 
I have this little sister here, a pretty one, and she shall be 
thine, if thou wouldest be a wedded man, so thou wilt number 
me the bride-money in my hand ; but well I warn thee it is not 
small.” The bevy of hareem, standing fo gaze upon a stranger, 
now asked me, ‘‘ Wherefore art thou come to Teyma ? ” — 
“ It were enough if only to see you my sisters.” But when their 
tongues were loosed, and they spoke on with a kine-like stolidity, 
Sleymin cried full of impatience, “Are your hareem, Khalil, 
such dull cattle? Why dost thou trouble thyself to answer 
them ? Hence, women, ye stay too long, away with you ! ” and 
they obeyed the beardless lad with a feminine submission ; for 
every Arab son and brother is a ruler over all woman-kind in 
the paternal household. This fresh and ruddy young man, more 
than any in the town, but not well minded, 1 found no more at 
my coming again : he lay some months already in an untimely 
grave ! “ Where (I asked) is Sleym^n ? “ Bdhh (they answered 

in bis house), he is gone, the Lord have mercy upon him.” — “ Oh, 
how did he die ? ” — “ Ah, Khalil, of a wajja ” (a disease), and more 
than this I might not learn from them. His brother called me 
to eat of a sheep, the sacrifice for the dead, in which we remem- 
bered Sleymto. ” Khalil, said the elder brother’s wife (the 
fairest among women of the Tey&mena) rememberest thou 
SleymAn ? ah, he died a little after your being here, mesmin / 
Uilah have mercy upon him!” When I responded, “Have 
mercy upon him, Uilah 1 ” they looked upon me a little wonder- 
ing, to hear this friendly piety out of the mouth of a kafir they 
abhorring us as miscreants, suppose that we should desire of 
God to damn them in their deaths also. 

The oasis ways lie between orchard walls ; but where I entered, 
I saw their palm grounds very well husbanded. A pond fed by 
the irrigating channels from the HaddAj is maintained in the 
midst of every plantation, that ground moisture may be con- 
tinually about the roots of the palm-stems (almost to be reckoned 
water plants). Their com plots are ploughed, in the fall of the 
year, with the well-camels, and mucked from the camel-yards; a 
top-dressing is carried upon the land from loam pits digged in the 
field’s sides. There is not so good tillage in the Syrian villages. 
Naturally this land is fat, and bears every year com, now one now 
another kind of grain ; but they sow only for one harvest in the 
year, since all their irrigation afterward is no more than enough 
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(or the palm plantations. Wheat and barley harvest ia here in 
the first week of April ; they grow also, aa in all the Arabian 
country, the tall flag-like millet th'cra, and a minute Nejd grain, 
which is called diiJcsa. Besides their bread plants, they grow 
enough of the “ indecent ” leaf of tobacco. It is a wonder that 
the Mammar prince has not forbidden them ! In this we mav 
see that Nejd-hke Teyma is not Nejd. Fruit-trees, not to usurp 
the room of the food-palm, they plant beside their irrigating 
channels ; the plum, the pomegranate, the fig, the great citron, 
the sweet and sour lemons : the vine is seen at most of their 
wells, a great trellis plant, overspreading the long enclosed walk 
of the draft camels with delicious shadows. The Teyamena will 
liberally bring of their pleasant fruit in this thirsty land to any 
passing stranger, but they will sell them none ; yet grapes are 
sold in the Nejd vdlage-country of Kasim. They might plant 
here all the tree-kinds of the paradise of Damascus ; but to 
what advantage ? — for their own using ? The poor should not 
tempt Ullah with delicate eating : sucn as they have may well 
suffice, the rest they desire not, and rather can despise them 
with religious indolence. The many kinds of Teyma dates are 
of very excellent quality and savour. The stems very tall and 
robust, and great fruit bearera. But all their dates are harr, or 
heating ; they should be eaten with mereesy or with the nomads’ 
sour butter-milk, which are cooling drinks. The Teylmena 
hold aU dates, (although the most of their diet,) in a kind 
of loathing. Twenty small Teyma pottles, sah (pi. suah), were 
given this year for a real, almost as much as by the Beduins’ 
estimation may serve a man, with a little milk, for the days of a 
moon. Of their small-grained Arabian wheat, yet sweet and 
good, only six such standard measures were sold for the same. 
These villagers raise com enough to sell to the nomad neigh- 
bours. Of other cattle than camels, they have but a few head 
of small hnmped kine from el- Ally ; they have plenty of poultry j 
dogs are not seen here, house-cats I have not seen in Nejd. 

Here is little current money, most of their buying and selling 
ia reckoned in saha, and great bargains in camel-loads, of the 
date staple. Barter is much of all Arabian traffic. SUvei 
comes to them from the desert, in the hands of the nomads, 
who have it by the sale of some of their camels to the brokers j 
but it is mainly, in the haj-road country, of the surra, paid to 
their sbeykhs in good Turkish mejidies. This yearly receipt 
of silver, is nearly aU taken up again from the village dealers 
for the government tax, which for Teyma is four thousand 
reals by the year, gathered after the date harvest ; certain of 
the sbeykhs then ride with it to H&yil, and bring this tribute 
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into the treasury of the emir. There are a few strangers here, 
tradesmen, from J. Shammar : they sell Bagdad clothing, and 
the light and cheaper gulf calico, saleyta, in hired chambers 
and houses. These Hiyil citizens went about in Teyma with a 
lofty gait of the Nejd metropolis. A half-stranger or two 
sold Syrian clothing wares, and they were Damascenes by the 
father’s side. Such was one Mahmud, come a child to Teyma 
with his Medfinite father, in the year of the massacre of the 
Nasara. In this young man was now the aspect of the Nejders. 
The second was son of an old kella keeper. No shops are seen 
in the suks, the land-owners are sellers of their com and dates at 
their own houses. 

Sultry seemed this stagnant air to us, come in from the 
high desert, we could not sleep in their clay houses. My thirst 
was inextinguishable ; and finding here the first clean water, 
after weeks of drought, I went on drinking till some said, “ Khalil 
is come to Teyma only to drink water ; will ho drink up the 
Haddiij ? ” When Zeyd returned not yet, I went out to visit 
some great ancient ruin, Easr Zellum, named after a former 
possessor of the ground A sturdy young half-blooded negro 
guided me, but whose ferocious looks by the way, brain-sick and 
often villanous behaviour, made me pensive : be was strong as a 
camel, and had brought a sword with him, I was infirm and 
came (for the heat) unarmed. W'e passed the outer walls, and 
when I found the plac^ '«.v further in the desert, and by the 
eyes and unsettling looks 01 this ribald I might divine that his 
thought was in that solitary way to kill me, I made some delay ; 
I saw a poor man in a field, and said, I would go over to him, 
and drink a little water. It was a nomad, building up an 
orchard clay wall for the villager’s hire, paid in pottles of dates. 
In this, there came to us from the town, a young man of a 
principal sheykhly family, er-Romd-n, and another with him. 
They had been sent after me in haste by Zoyd, as be had news 
in what company I was gone : — and in a later dissension Zeyd 
said “ I saved thv life, Khalil ! reraemberest thou not that day 
at Teyma, when the black fellow went out to murder thee 9 ” I 
knew' these young smilers, so not much trusting them, we 
walked on together. I must run this risk to-day, I might no 
more perhaps come to Teyma ; but all that I found for a weapon, 
a pen-knife, I held ready open under my mantle, that I might 
not perish like a slaughter-beast, if these should treacherously 

set upon me. , . i-i 

Kasr Zellum I found to be a great four-square fort-like 
buildirm • it may be fifty or sixty paces upon a side. The walls 
are five feet thick, in height fifteen feet, laid of dry masonry. 
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A part within is divided into chambers, the rest is yard, in the 
midst they think a great well lies buried. The site of the kasr 

is a little below those great 
town walls of ancient Teyma, 
which are seen as sand-banks, 
riding upon the plain ; the head 
of the masonry only appearing. 
In the midst of the kasr wall, I 
found another inscription stone, 
laid sideways, in that strange 
Teyma character ; and above the 
writing, are portrayed human 
eyes. — We read that the augurs 
of the antique Arabs scored two 
lines as eyes, the wise men 
naming them their “ children of 
vision.” At the rendering of 
Teyma to Abeyd Ibn Eashid, he 
left this injunction with the 
Teydiuena, “ Ye are not to build 
upon the walls of that kasr ! ” 

All this oasis — shallow jauf 
or flood - bottom in the high 
desert, and without outlet — has 
been in other time of the world 
(it is likely) a winter meer : seven 
torrent channels (not all sensible 
to our eyes) flow therein. I write the names only for example of 
their diligent observation : el-Hosenieh, Kh 6 weylid, Heddajor, 
Seyfiek, el-ToleyJuii, er-Boiham and Zellum. Striped bluish clays 
and yellow-brown loam may be seen in their marl pits. In the 
grounds below the last cjiltivated soil, are salt beds, the famous 
mmlaMt Teyma. Thither resort the poorer Beduins, to dig it 
freely : and this is much, they say, “ sweeter ” to their taste than 
the sea-salt from Wejh. Teyma rock-salt is the daily sance of 
the thousand nomad kettles in all these parts of Arabia. Poor 
Fukara carry it to el-Ally, and receive there four reals for their 
camel-load._ The most lower grounds in these deserts are saltish, 
of the washing down from the land above ; after the winter stand- 
ing-water may be found a salty crust, — such I have seen finger- 
thick, taken from near the mountain Misma, for the provision of 
H&yil. At Gerisk, a jau or low-ground watering and mountain, 
half a day’s riding in the north from Teyma, is digged a kind of 
black rook-alum, shubb ej-Jemal and used as medicine for their 
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sick camels. From Teyma, the nomads reckon six nights ont to 
Jauf; the way is seldom trodden; the Nefud lying between is here 
bat a journey over. The stages are, Ubbeyt, a principal summer 
station of the Sherar^t (and there is some ruined site), the water 
rises where they dig with their bands ; then Thulla Helicon, 
(other than the Helwto rootmtain, which is one day eastward 
from Teyma) ; Areyj, in the Nefud, Towil, 'Sfdn or el-Jeyn, ed- 
Ddha. Barely any ride from hence to Maan, the nomad journeys 
are — 1. Thulla Tkafrja, 2. Dubbd, 8. el-Agel, 4. el-Agab {of 
Akabs) : they hold J. Tobey(lc)oh, at the distance of half a day or 
more upon the right hand, a mountain, they say, standing east 
and west, and greater than Itndn. The snow lies long upon 
J. Tobeych in winter ; it is two nights out from Maan. 

At evening we were gathered a great coffee company at our 
host’s fire, and some beginning their talk of the Christian reli- 
gion, were offended that “ the Nas&ra worship idols, and this not 
only, but that they blaspheme the apostle.” Also they said, “ It 
is a people that know no kind of lawful wedlock, but as beasts, 
they follow their natural affection ; the lights quenched in 
their religious assemblies, there is a cursed meddling among 
them in strange and horrible manner, the son it may be lying 
in savage blindness with his own mother, in manner, wellah, as 
the hounds : — in such wise be gotten the cursed generation of 
Nasrinies, that very God confound them ! (the speaker dated to 
add) and this Nasriny I durst say cannot know his own father. 
Besides, they have other heathenish customs among them, when 
a Christian woman dies to bury her living husband along with 
her.” Almost the like contumelies are forged by the malicious 
Christian sects, of the Druses their neighbours in the mountain 
vDlages of Syria. " Friends, I answered, these are fables of a 
land far off, and old wives’ malice of thin^ unknown ; but listen 
and I will tell you the sooth in all.” A Fejlry Beduin here 
exclaimed, “Life of this fire! Khalil lies not; wellah even though 
he be a Nasrany, he speaks the truth in all among the Aarab ; 
there could no Musslim he more true spoken. Hear him ! — and 
say on, Khalil.” — “ This is the law of marriage given by God in 
the holy religion of the Messiah, ‘the son of Miriam from the 
Spirit of UUah,’ — ^it is thus spoken of him in your own Scrip- 
tures.” — "Sully Dllah aley-hu (they all answered), whom the 
Lord bless, the Lord’s grace be with him,” breathing the accus- 
tomed benediction as the name is uttered in their hearing of a 
greater prophet. — As God gave to Adam Hawwa, one woman, 
so is the Christian man espoused to one wife. It is a bond of 
religion until the dying of either of them ; it is a faithful fellow- 
ship in sickness, in health, in the felicity aud in the calamity of 
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the world, and whether she hear children or is barren t and that 
may never he broken, saving because of adultery.” — ” But, said 
they, the woman is sooner old than her husband ; if one may not 
go from his wife past age to wed another, your law is not just." 
One said, laughing, “ Khalil, we have a better religion, thy rule 
were too strait for us ; I myself have wedded one with another 
wives fifteen. What say you, companions ? in the hareem are 
many crooked conditions ? I took some, I put away some, ay 
billah 1 until I found some with whom I might live.” 

Certain of them now said, ” But true is that proverb, ‘ There 
are none so little Moslems as the Moslenun ’ and God for their 
lias cannot bless them ; be not the very kafirs better than we ? 
Ifet tell us this, Khalil, — ^is not in every place of your wor- 
ship a malediction pronounced daily, upon God’s messenger 
Mohammed ? ” — “ Some of you (I said) are not good ; I am 
weary of your malicious fables. Mohammed we do not blas- 
pheme, whom ye call your prophet : but a prayer is offered 
for you daily in all our Churches that God may have mercy 
upon you. Tell me when did Mohammed live ? Six ages 
after the Missieh : it was time then to teach yoor gross idola- 
trous fathers ; — are you better than your fathers ? ” — “ God wot 
we are better : our fathers were in th« Ignorance .” — ” But we 
no ; you are newly come up, we arp as your elder brethren : — as 
for me I take every religion to be good, by which men are made 
better. I can respect then your religion.” Said he of the many 
marriages, “ Ha ! the NasrUnies are good folk, and if they say 
a word they will keep it, and are faithful men in every trnst, 
so are not we ; somewhat I learned too of their reli^on from 
Abu P4ris — who remembers not Abu Paris ? We heard from 
him that, before aU, they have certain godly precepts, as 
these : kill not, steal not, covet not, do no adultery, lie 
not, which yon see how religiously they keep ! ” They en- 
qnired then of the Towrat (the roll of Moses’ books), and 
the EngU (Evangel), which they allow to be of old time 
kelam Ullah, ‘ God’s word ; ’ but since falsified by the notorious 
ill-faith oC Yahud and Nasara, only in envy and contempt of 
el-Islam ; and now annulled by the perfect koran sent down from 
heaven, by the hand of Mohammed, “ The Seal of ike frofhets and 
the Beloved of Ullah.” The Mohammedan world is generaUy 
therefore merely ignorant of our Scriptures. This is cause why 
their ghostly doctors blunder to death in the ancient histories 
and their hagiology: the koran itself is full of a hundred mad 
mistold tales and anachronisms. Yet because the former Books 
of God’s word .were revealed to the Jews and Chtistians, we are 
named by their writers “ People of the Scriptures,” and in the 
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eommon discourse “ Teachers,” as from whom is derived to them 
the elder body of religious tradition and all human learning. 
(This title, Mudllem, 1 have not heard spoken in the wholly 
Mohammedan Arabia.) They lay to our charge that we “ make 
God fartTiers,” dividing the only Godhead and sinfully worship- 
ping idols. The root of religion is affection, the whole stands 
by opinion ; the Mohammedan theology is ineptitude so evident 
that it were only true in the moon : to reason with them were 
breath lost, will is their reason. Good Moslems have often 
commiserated my religious blindness, saying, “Alas! that a veil 
was before my eyes, but God so willed it.” 

They listened at my saying, “ Teyma is mentioned in the 
Towrat.” They asked under what name ? — ” Tema ” ; also 
Tema is one of the sons of Ishmael, called by the name of his 
village. Teyma is intended in Isaiah, from whence the cara- 
vaners of Dedan, scattered before the bow and the sword of 
the Beduw, are relieved with bread and water. My hearers 
answered, “ But the old name was T6ma.’’ 

Nejd Beduins are more fanatic, in the magnanimous ignor- 
Mice of their wild heads, but with all this less dangerous than 
the village inhabitants, soberly instructed and settled in their 
kotan reading. There was a scowhng fellow at my elbow who 
had murmured all the evening ; now as I rested he said, ‘ I 
was like a fiend in the land, akhs ! a Yahudy ! ’ As I turned 
from him, neighbours bade me not to mind this despiteful 
tongue, saying ‘‘ Khalil, it k only a Bednwy.” The poor man, 
who was of Bishr, abashed to be named Bednwy among them in 
the town, cast down his eyes and kept silence. One whispered 
to Zeyd, “ If anything happen to him have you not to answer to 
the Dowla? be might die among you of some disease.” But 
Zeyd answered with a magnanimity in his great tones, “Henna 
md na sadikln biUah, Are we not confiding in God ! ” — The 
company rose little before midnight, and left us to lie down 
in our mantles, on the coffee-house floor. Sleym^n said a last 
petulant word, ‘ How could I, a civil man, wander vrith the wild 
Beduw that were melaun el-weyladeyn, of cursed kind ? ’ 

It was not long before we heard one feeling by the walls. 
Zeyd cried, “ Who is there ? ” and sat up leaning on bis elbow in 
the feeble moonlight. “Bise, Zeyd, (said an old wife’s voice,) 
I come from Hirfa, the Aarab are about removing.” Zeyd 
answered, wearily stretching himself, ” A pumshment fall upon 
: ” — we must needs then march all this night. As we stood 
up we were ready ; there is no superstitious leave-taking among 
them : and we stepped through our host Sleymin’s dark gate 
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into the street, neVer to meet wilih him again, and came at the 
end ot the Availed ways to the.’i^gduins, who were already load- 
ing in the dark. Zeyd,, reproving their changeable humour, 
asked a reason of this untimely wandering ; “ We would not, 
they answered, be longer guests, to eat the bread of the 
Teyamena.” They being all poor folk, had seen perhaps but cold 
hospitality. 

We held south, and rode soon by some ruins, “ of ancient 
Teyma, (they told me) and old wells there.” They alighted near 
datm ; ^scharging the beasts, we made fires, and lay down to 
slumber awhile. Remounting from thence, after few miles, we 
passed some appearance of ruins, Burjesba, having upon the South 
a mountain, J. Jerb4a. At the mid-afternoon we met with our 
tribesmen marching ; they had removed twice in our absence : 
the Aarab halted to encamp few miles further. As said, this year 
was big with troubles, the Fukata were now fugitives. The 
Beny Wahab, as borderers, having least profit of Ibn Rashid’s 
government, are not cheerful payers of bis zikd. The Fejir had 
withheld the light tax, five years, until the Emir, returning last 
summer with his booty of the W. Aly, visited them in the 
wilderness, and exacted his arrears, only leaving them their own, 
because they had submitted themselves. The Fukara were not 
yet in open enmity with the W61ad Aly, as the Prince had 
prescribed to them, only they were “ not well ” together ; but 
our Fejir were daily more in mistrust of the terrible Emir. 
Every hour they thought they saw his riders upon them, and 
the menzil taken. They would go therefore from their own 
wandering ground, and pass from his sight into the next Bishi 
dira. 






CHAPTER XL 

THE paKiRA. WA^IDBRINO AS FOGITIVBS IN ANOTHER DIHA. 

The Bedtitn iamp by night wilhovl tents. Children untAoul clothing in the 
told. A forced march. They an little wearied camel-riding. J. Birrd. 

glories in the desert. The milch cattle dry after the long journey. 
We encamp in the Biskr circuit. A little herd-boy missing. Marh&b'a hand- 
plant. Bemoving and eencamping. Some remains of ancient occupation. Trivet 
stones in the empty desert. Cattle paths over a2Z. T7e go to visit Abu Ztyd’s 
effigy. Desert creatures. The owl teas a nomad vrife stelAng her lost child. 
&eal<fasl of dandelions. Hospitable herdsmen. Ahu Zeyd and Alla Au wife. 
We discover a ‘water of the rock.’ A plant of nightshade. Herding lasses. 
The sheyhhe' mares, flatn toward. The Btduina encamped in the Hefdd. 
Sounding sands. “ The kahwa of tte Hasdra." Whether tea be wine. Hirfa 
invited to tea. The uei mare. The Arabian horses mild as their nomad house- 
holds. Horse-shoee. Firing a mare. Zeyd plays the Soluhby. They look 
with curious admiration upon writing, Beduin traders come from Jauf. The 
Beduins weary of the destitute life of the desert. Their melancholy. Men and 
women dote upon tobacco. A tobacco seller. Bis malicious extortion moots 
ZeyTe anger. ' For three things a man should not smoke tobacco ’ (words of 

a Nomad maker of lays). The tribe is divided into two camps. The aambh 

plant. Wild bread in the wilderness. The Nasrdny tn danger qf a serpent. 
‘ Readers ’ of spells. The ligature unknown. One seeks medicine who had sucked 

the poisoned wound of a serpent. Blood stones, snake stones, precious stones. 

Eyyal *inm. “ I am the Lord thy God." Contentions among them. The 
Nomad shtykhs' wise government. One wounded in a strife. Are the Fekjdt 
Tah4d Kheybar t A fair woman. AUayda sheykhe acSes. Half-Hooded tribes- 
men. Evening mtrtA at the tent fire. Some learn to speak English. Zeyd 
would give one of his wives in marriage to the Nasrdny his brother. Marriage 
in the desert. Herding maidens «n the deurt. The desert day till the evening. 
Desert land of high plains and mounlain passages. The short spring refresh. 
menl of the desert year. The lambing time. The camels calve. The milch 
camel. MM diet. The kinds of milk. The saurian Homed sheykh of wild 
beasts. The jerboa. The wabbar. The wolf eaten and the hyena. The wild 
joat. The gazelle. The antelope. Is the Wolhyhi the unicorn t Scorpions. 
The leopard. The wild cal. Buzzards, hawks, and eagles. 

In this menzil, because the people must roareh from the 
morrow, the booths were struck and their baggage had beeu 
made up before they slept. The Beduin families lay abroad under 
the stars, beside their household stuff and the unshapely full 
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sweating water-skins. The night was cold, at an altitude of 
3600 feet. I saw the nomads stretched upon the sand, wrapped 
in their mantles : a few have sleeping carpets, eMm, under 
them, made of black worsted stuff like their tent-cloth, but of 
the finer yarn and better weaving, adorned with a border of 
ohequerwork of white and coloured wool and fringes gaily dyed. 
The ekims of Teyma have a name in this country. 

It was chill under the stars at this season, marching before 
the sun in the open wilderness. The children of the poor 
have not a mantle, only a cotton smock covers their tender 
bodies; some babes are even seen naked. I found 48° P., and 
when the sun was fairly up 86°. It was a forced march ; the 
flocks and the herds, et-tursh, were driven forth beside us. At a 
need the Beduw spare not the cattle which are all their wealth, 
but think they do well to save themselves and their substance, 
even were it with the marring of some of them ; their camel 
kiue great with young were now daily calving. The new-yeaned 
Iambs and kids, the tottering camel-calf of less than five days 
old, little whelps, which they would rear, of the hounds of the 
encampment, are laid by the housewives, with their own chil- 
dren, upon the burden camels. Each mother is seen riding 
upon a camel in the midst of the roll of her tent-cloth or carpet, 
in the folds lie nested also the young animals ; she holds her 
little children before her. Small children, the aged, the sick, 
and even bed-rid folk, carried long hours, show no great ai gris 
of weariness in camel-riding. Their suffering persons ride 
seated in a nest of tent-cloth ; others, who have been herdsmen, 
kneel or lie along, not fearing to fall, and seem to repose thus 
upon the rolling camel’s bare back. It is a custom of the desert 
to travel fasting : however long be the r4hla, the Aarab eat only 
when they have alighted at the menzil ; yet mothers will give 
their children to drink, or a morsel in their mouths, by the long 
way. 

Journeying in this tedious heat, we saw first, in the afternoon 
horizon, the figh solitary sandstone mountain J. Birrd. *' Yon- 
der thuUa,” cried my neighbours in their laughing argot, “ is the 
$heylck of our dira.” Birrd has a height of nearly 5000 feet. At 
the right hand there stretches a line of acacia trees in the wil- 
derness plain, the token of a dry seyl bed, G6, which descends, 
they said, from a day westward of Kheybar, and ends here 
in the desert. In all this high country, between Teyma and 
Tebuk and Meddin Sdlih, there are no wadies. The little latter 
rain that may fall in the year is but sprinkled in the sand. 

journeying, this March sun which had seen our rdhla, 
rising, set behind us in a stupendous pavilion of Oriental glories, 
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which is not seldom in these Arabian waste mai'ches, where the 
atmosphere is never quite unclouded. We saw again the cold 
starlight before the fainting households alighted under Birrd 
till the morrow, when they would remove anew' ; the weary 
hareem making only a shelter from the night wind of the tent- 
cloths spread upon two stakes. It was in vain to seek milk of 
the over-driven cattle with dry udders. This day the nomad 
village was removed at once more than foriy miles. In com- 
mon times these wandering graziers take their menzils and 
dismiss the cattle to pasture, before high noon. — Hastily, as 
we saw the new day, we removed, and pitched few mOes 
beyond in the Bishr dira ; from hence they reckoned three 
journeys to H&yil, the like from Dir el-Eamra, a day and a-half 
to Teyma. 

A poor woman came weeping to my tent, entreating me 
to see and divine in my books what were become of her child. 
The little bare-foot boy was with the sheep, and had been miss- 
ing after yesterday’s long rdhla. The mother w'as hardly to be 
persuaded, in her grief, that my books were not cabalistieal. I 
could not persuade the 
dreary indifference of 
the Arabs in her men- 
zil to send back some 
of them, besides the 
child’s father, to seek 
him : of their own mo- 
tion they know not any 
such charity. If the 
camel of some poor 
widow woman be 
strayed, there is no 
man will ride upon the 
traces for human kind- 
ness, unless she can 
pay a real. The little 
herd -boy was found in 
the end of the en- 
campment, where first 
he had lighted upon a 
kinsman’s tent. 

We removed from 
thence a little within 
the high white borders 
of the Nefud, march- 
ing through a sand 
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country full of last year’s plants of the “ rose of Jericho.” These 
Beduw call them ch{k)ef Slarhab. Kef is the hoUo'w palm, with 
the fingers clenching upon it. Marhab is in their tradition 
sheykh of old Jewish Kheybar. We found also the young herb, 
two velvet green loaves, which has the wholesome smack of 
cresses, and is good for the nomad cattle. The .^arab alighted 
afterward in the camping ground Ghrmnid el-Mosubba; known 
from far by the landmark of a singular tower-like needle of sand- 
stone, sixty feet Iiigh, the Towilan. (See p. 308.) The third day 
we removed from thence, Avith mist and chill wind blowing, to 
J. CkebM: from Chebid we went to the rugged district el- 
Jebdl. After another journey, we came to pitch before the 
great sandstone mountain chine of Irnan, in Nejd. Beyond 
this we advanced south-eastward to the rugged coast of Ybba 
Moghrair; the Beduins, removing every second or third day, 
journeyed seven or eight miles and alighted. I saw about 
el-Jebil other circles of rude flag-stones, set edgewise, as 
those of Jereyda. In another place certain 
two cornered wall-enclosures, of few loose 
c"*- ■ courses ; they were made upon low rising 

\ I thought might have been a sort 

\ ^ of breastworks ; the nomads could give me no 

'l V account of them, as of things before their time 

and tradition. East of Ybba Moghrair, we passed 
the foot of a little antique rude turret in the 
desert soil. 1 showed it to some riding next me in the r4hla. 
"Works (they answered) remaining from the creation of the 
world ; what profit is there to enquire of them ? ” " But all 
such to be nothing (said Zeyd) in comparison with that he 
would show me on the morrow, which was a marvel : the 
effigy of Abu Zeyd. a fabulous heroic pereonage, and dame 
Alia his wife, portrayed upon some cliff of yonder mountain 
Ybba Moghrair.” 

Wandering in all the waste Arabia, we often see rude trivet 
atones set by threes together i such are of old nomad pot-fires ; 
and it is a comfortable human token, that some have found to 
cheer themselves, before us, in land where man’s life seems 
nearly cast away, but at what time is uncertain ; for stones, aa 
they were pitched in that forsaken drought, may so continue 
for ages. Tho harder and gravel wilderness is seen cross-lined 
everywhere with old trodden camel paths; these are also from 
the old generations, and there is not any place of the immPTiao 
waste, which is not at some time visited in the Aarab’s wander- 
ii^ ; and yet whilst we pass no other life, it may be, is in 
the compass of a hundred miles about us. There is almost 
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no pafcel of soil where fuel may not be found, of old camel dang, 
jella, bleaching in the sun ; it may lie three years, and a little 
sand blown upon it, sometime longer. There ia another human 
sign in the wilderness, which mothers look upon ; we see almost 
in every new rahla, little ovals of stones, which mark the 
untimely died of the nomads : but grown persons dying in 
their own diras, are borne (if it be not too difficult) to the next 
common burying place. 

On the morrow betimes, Zeyd took his mare and his lance, 
and we set out to visit Abu Zeyd’s image, the wonder of this 
desert. We crossed the sand plain, till the noon was hot over us ; 
and come to the mountain, we rounded it some while in vain : Zeyd 
could not find the place. White stains, like sea-marks, are seen 
upon certain of those desolate cliffs, they are roosting-places of 
birds of prey, falcons, buzzards and owls : their great nests of 
sticks are often seen in wild crags of these sandstone marches. 
In the waterless soil live many small animals which drink not, 
as rats and lizards and hares. We heard scritching owls some- 
times in the stDl night ; then the nomad wives and children 
answered them with mocking again Ymgebds I Ymgehds I The 
hareem said, “ It is a wailful woman, seeking her lost child 
through the wilderness, which was turned into this forlorn bird.” 
Fehjies eat the owl; for which they are laughed to scorn by the 
Beduw, that are devourers of some other vermin. 

We went upon those mountain sides until we wer-'i weary. 
A sheykh’s son, a coffee companion from his youth, and here in 
another dira, Zeyd could not remember his landmarks. It was 
high noon; we wandered at random, and, for hunger and thirst, 
plucking wild dandelions sprung since some showers in those 
rocks, we began to break our fast. At length, looking down at 
a deep place, we espied camels, which went pasturing under the 
mountain; there we found Fehjat herdsmen. The images, they 
said, were not far before us, they would put us in the way, but 
first they bade us sit down to refresh ourselves. The poor men 
then ran for us under the n&gas’ udders, and drew their milk* 
skin full of that warm sustenance. — Heaven remember for good 
the poor charitable nomads ! When we had drunk they came 
along with us, driving the cattle : a little strait opened further, 
it was a long inlet in the mountain bosom, teeming green 
with incomparable freshness, to our sense, of rank herbage. At 
the head of this garden of weeds is an oozy slumbering pool ; 
and thereahove I perceived the rocks to be full of scored inscrip- 
tions, and Abu Zeyd’a yard-high image, having in his hand the 
crooked camel stick, bakhorra, or, as the Aarab say, who cannot 
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judge of portraiture, a sword : beside him, is a lesser, per- 
haps a female figure, which they call “Alia his wife.” It ig 
likely that these old lively shapes were battered, with a stone, 
upon the sandstone ; they are not as the squalid scrawling 
portraiture of the Beduw, but limned roundly to the natural 
with the antique diligence. Here are mostly short Himyaric 
legends, written (as is common in these deserts) from above 
downwards ; the names doubtless, the saws, the salaams, of many 
passei^ers and cameleers of antique generations. Ybba, ia 
said for Abu, father, in these parts of Arabia, and at Medina ; 
Moghrair, is perhaps cave. I bade Zeyd let me have a milch 
naga and abandon me hero with Abu Zeyd. Zeyd answered 
(with a fable), he had already paid a camel to Bishr, for lieensa 
to show me their Abu Zeyd. The Fehjat answered simply, “ A 
man might not dwell here alone, in the night time, the demons 
would affray him.” 

As we came again, Zeyd lighted upon a natural sanded basin 
among the rocks, under the mountain, and there sounding with 
his hands to the elbow, he reached to a little stinking moisture. 
Zeyd smiled vaingloriously, and cried, ‘ Ha ! we had discovered a 
new water. Wellah, here is .water a little under the mire, the hind 
shall come hither to-morrow and fill our giibies.’ Thereby grew 
a nightshade weed, now in the berry ; the Bednin man had not 
seen the like before, and bade me bear it home to the man^j l 
to be conned by the hareem : — none of whom, for all their wise 
loo^g, knew it. “A stranger plant (said they) in this dira:” 
it is housewifely amongst them to be esteemed cunning in 
drugs and simples. Lower, we came to a small pool in the rock; 
the water showed ruddy-brown and ammoniacal, the going down 
was stained with old filth of camels. “ Ay said) of this 
water would we draw for our coffee, were there none other.” 
Upon the stone I saw other Himyaric legends. And here sat 
two yoong shepherd lasses ; they seeing men approach, had left 
playing, their little flock wandered near them. Zeyd, a great 
sheykh, hailed them with the hilarity of the desert, and the 
ragged maidens answered him in mirth again : they fear none of 
their tribesmen, and herding maidens may go alone with the 
flocks far out of seeing of the mensfil in the empty wilderness. 
We looked op and down, but could not espy Zeyd’s mare, 
which, entering the mountain, he had left bound below, the 
headstall tied back, by the halter, to an hind limb in the nomad 
manner. Thus, making a leg at every pace, the Bednin mare 
may graze at large ; but cannot wander far. At length, from 
a high place, we had sight of her, returning upon her traces to 
the distant camp. “ She is thirsty (said Zeyd), let her alone and 
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she ■will find the way home:” — although the black booths were 
yet under our horizon. So the nomad horses come again of them- 
selves, and seek their own households, when they would drink 
water. Daily, when the sun is well risen, the Beduin mare is 
hop-shackled with iron links, which are opened with a key, and 
loosed out to feed from her master’s tent. The horses wander, 
seeking each other, if the menzils be not wide scattered, and 
go on pastnring and sporting together: their sheykbly masters 
take no more heed of them than of the hounds of the encamp- 
ment, nntil high noon, when the mares, returning homeward of 
themselves, are led in to water. They will go then anew to 
pasture, or stand 'shadowing out that hot hour in the master’s 
booth (if it be a great one). They are grazing not far o£f till 
the sun is setting, when they draw to their menzils, or are 
fetched home and tethered for the night. 

There hopped before our feet, as we came, a minute brood of 
second locusts, of a leaden colonr, with budding wings like the 
spring leaves, and bom of those gay swarms which, a few weeks 
before, bad passed over and despoiled the desert. After forty 
days these also would fly as a pestilence, yet more hungry than 
the former, and fill the atmosphere. We saw a dark sky over 
the black nomad tents, and I showed Zeyd a shower falling 
before the westing sun. — “ Would God, he answered, it might 
reach us ! ” Their cattle’s life in this languishing soil is of a 
very little rain. The Arabian sky, seldom clear, weeps as the 
weeping of hypocrites. 

We removed from hence, and pitched the black booths upon 
that bleakness of white sand which is, here, the NeMd, whose 
edge shows all along upon the brown sandstone desert : a seyi 
bed, Terrai, sharply divides them. The Aarab would next 
remove to a good well, el-Hi/sa, in the Neffld country, where in 
good years they find the spring of new pasture : but there being 
little to see upon this border, we returned another day towards 
the Helwd,n mountain ; in which march I saw other (eight or 
Tiina yards large) circles of sandstone flags. Dreary was this 
Arabian i^la 5 from the March skies there soon fell a tempest of 
cold rain, and, alighting quickly, the Beduin women had hariUy 
breath in the whirling shower to build their booths : — a b6jra 
may be pnt np in three minutes. In the tents, we sat out the 
stormy hours upon the moist sand in our stiffened wet mantles ; 
and the windy drops fell through the ragged tilt upon us. _ In 
the Nefud, towards el-Hyza, are certain booming sand hOls, 
Bowsa, Deflafiat, Subbia and Irz&m, such as the sand drift of 
J. NagHs, by the sea viDage of Tot, in Sinai: the upper sand 
sliding down under the foot of the passenger, there arises, of 
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the infinite fretting grains, such a giddy loud aweBing sound, as 
when your wetted finger is drawn about the lip of a glass of 
water, 'and like that swooning din after the chime of a great bell, 
or cup of metal. — Nagus is the name of the sounding-board in 
the belfry of the Greek monastry, whereupon as the sacristan 
plays with bis hammer, the timber yields a pleasant musical note, 
which calls forth the formal colieros to their prayers : another 
such singing sand drift, el-Rowayria, is in the cliffs (east of the 
Mezham,) of Medain Salih. 

The afternoon was clear ; the sun dried our wet clothing, 
and a great coffee party assembled at Zeyd’s tent. He had 
promised Khalil would make ckai (tea), “ which is the coffee- 
drink, he told them, of the Nasfira. — And, good Khalil, since 
the sheykhs would taste thy chai, look thou put in much 
sugar.” I had to-day pore water of the rain in the desert, 
and that tea was excellent. Zeyd cried to them, “ And how 
likes you the kahwat of the Nasira ? ” They answered, ‘‘ The 
sugar is good, but as for this which Khalil calls chai, the smack 
of it is little better than warm water.” They would say “ Thin 
drink, and not gross tasting” as is their foul-water coffee. 
Bahyel drank his first cup out, and returned it mouth downward 
(a token with them that he would no more of it), saying, ‘‘ Khalil, 
is not this el-khamr? the fermented or wine of the Nasara:” and 
for conscience sake he would not drink; but the company sipped 
their sugar-drink to the dregs, and bade the stranger pour out 
more. I called to Rah;fer3 remembrance the Persians drinking 
chai in the Haj caravan. Beduins who tasted tea the second 
time, seeing how highly I esteemed it, and feeling themselvra 
refreshed, afterward desired it extremely, imagining this drink 
with sugar to be the comfort of all human ii&imities. But I 
could never have, for my asking, a cup of their fresh milk ; they 
put none in their coffee, and to put whole milk to this kahwat 
en-Nasdra seemed to them a very outlandish and waste using of 
God’s benefit. When I made tea at home, I called in Hirfa to 
drink the first cup, saying to the Beduins that this was our 
country manner, where the weaker sex was honourably regarded. 
Hirfa answered, “ Ah ! that we might be there among you ! 
Khalil, these Beduw here are good for nothing, biliah, they are 
wild beasts ; to-day they beat and to-morrow they abandon the 
hareem : the woman is bom to labour and suffering, and in 
tbe sorrow of her heart, it nothing avails that she can speak.” 
The men sitting at the hearths laughed when Hirfa preached. 
She cried peevishly again, “ Yes, laugh loud ye wild beasts ! — 
Khalil, the Beduw are heathens ! ” and the not happy young 
wife smiled closely to the company, and sadly to heis^ again. 
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Evening clouds gathered ; the sheykhs going homewards had 
wet mantles. The mare returned of herself through the failing 
weather, and came and stood at our coffee fire, in half human 
wise, to dry her soaked skin and warm herself, as one among us. 
It may be said of the weak nomad horses, that they have no gall. 
I have seen a mare, stabling herself in the mid-day shadow of the 
master’s booth, that approached the sitters about the coffee hearth 
and putting down her soft nose the next turned their heads 
to kiss her, till the sheykh rose to scold his mare away. They 
are feeble, of the slender and harsh desert forage ; and gentle to 
that hand of man, which is as the mother’s teat to them in the 
wilderness. Wild and dizzy camels are daily seen, but seldom 
impetuous horses, and perverse never : the most are of the bay 
colour. The sheykh’s hope is in his mare to bear him with ad- 
vantage upon his enemy, or to save him hastily from the field ; 
it is upon her back he may best take a spoil and outride all who 
are mounted upon theluls. Nor she (nor any life, of man or 
be^t, besides the hounds) is ever mishandled amongst them. 
The mare is not cherished by the master’s household, yet her 
natural dwelling is at the mild nomad tent. She is allied to the 
beneficent companionship of man ; bis shape is pleasant to her 
in the inhospitable khdla. The mildness of the Arab’s home 
is that published by their prophet of the divine household ; 
mild-hearted is the koran UUah, a sovereign Semitic house- 
father, how indulgent to his people ! The same is an adversary, 
cruel and hard, to an alien people. 

The nomad horse we see here shod as in Syria with a plate 
open in the midst, which is the Turkish manner ; these sheukh 
purchase their yearly provision of horse-shoes in the Haj market. 
I have seen the nomads’ horses shod even in the sand country 
of Arabia : yet upon the Syrian borders a few are left with- 
out shoes, and some are seen only hind-shod. The sfiny who 
followed our tribe — ^he was accounted the best smith, in all 
work of iron, of that country side, not excepted Teyma— was 
their farrier. One day I went with Zeyd to see his work. 
We found the man-of-metal firing Rahyel’s mare, which had 
a drawn hind leg, and as they are ready-handed with a few 
tools he did it with his ramrod of iron ; the end being made 
red-hot in the fire, he sealed and seared the infirm_ muscles. 
I saw the suffering creature without voice, standing upon 
three legs, for the fourth was heaved by a cord in stiff 
hands. The Beduw, using to fire their camels’ bodies up and 
down, make not much more account of the mare’s skin, how 
whole it be or branded. They look only that she be_ of the 
blood, a good breeder, and able to serve her master in war- 
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fare. Ealiyel quitted the sSny’a hire ; Zeyd, who waitecj for the 
ends of the smith’s labour, had brought his hands full of old 
horse-shoes, and bade him beat them into nails, against his mare 
should be shod. Zeyd went to pull dry sticks, kindled a bonfire, 
and when it had burned awhile he quenched all with sand ; 
and taking up the weak charcoal in his mantle, he went to 
lay it upon the forge fire (a hearth-pit in the sand). Then 
this great sheykh sat down himself to the pair of goat-skin 
bellows, and blew the sany a blast. It was a mirth to see 
how Zeyd, to save his penny, could play the Solubby, and such 
he seemed sweating between two fires of the hot coals and the 
scalding sun at high noon, till the hunger-bitten chaps were 
begrimed of his black and, in fatigue, hard-favoured visage. 
Finally, rising with a sigh, “ Khalil, he said, art thou not weary 
sitting abroad in the sun? yonder is Eah^el’s booth, let us 
enter in the shadow | be is a good man, and will make us 
coffee.” Thus even the Beduins are impatient of the Arabian 
sun’s beating upon their pates, unless in the rahla, that is, 
when the air about them is moving. — “ Peace be with thee, 
Bahtel, I bring Khalil ; sit thee down by me, Khalil, and let us 
see thee write Sahyel’a name ; write ‘ Eahyel el-Fejiry, the 
sheykh, he that wedded the bint at TeymaS” they kneeled 
about me with the pleased conceit of unlettered mortals, to see 
their fugitive words detained and laid up in writ ing . 

There arrived at our camp some Beduin traders, come over 
the Nefud from Jauf : they were of Bishr. And there are such 
in the tribes, prudent poor men, that would add to their liveli- 
hood by the peaceable and lawful gain of merchandise, rather 
than by riding upon ungodly and uncertain ghrazzus. The 
men brought down samn and tobacco, which they offered at 
two-thirds of the price which was now paid in these sterile 
r^ons. Yet the Aarab, iniquitous in all bargains, would hardly 
purchase of them at so honest and easy a rate ; they would 
Liggle-haggle for a little lower, and finally bought not at all; 
— sooner than those strangers should win, they would pay double 
the money later at el- Ally ! and they can wait wretchedly 
thus, as the dead, whilst a time passes over them. A little 
more of government, and men such as these traders would leave 
the insecure wandering life, (which all the Aarab, for the in- 
cessant weariness and their very emptiness of heart, have 
partly in aversion,) to become settlers. Beduins complain in 
their long hours of the wretchedness of their lives ; and they 
seem then wonderfully pensive, as men disinherited of the world. 
Human necessitous malice has added this to the affliction of 
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nature, that there should be no sure passage in Arabia : and 
when there is dearth in any dira, because no autumn rain has 
fallen there, or their hope was devoured by the locust, the land- 
traffic may hardly reach them. 

Ihe destitute Beduw, in their idle tents, are full of musing 
melancholy ; if any blame them they answer in this pensive 
humour : “ Aba, truly the Aarab are baJidim, brute beasts ; 
mesdktn, mesquins ; kutaat ghranem, dubbush, a drove of silly 
sheep, a mixed herd of small cattle ; juhdl, ignorant wretches ; 
mejanin, lunatic folk ; affinin, corrupt to rottenness ; haramtydi, 
law-breakers, thieves ; huffdT, heathen men ; mithil 
like as the fallow beasts, seatterlings in the wilderness, and not 
having human understanding.” And when they have said all, 
they will add, for despite, of themselves, wellah, d-Aarab Mldb, 
“ and the nomads are hounds, God knoweth.” But some will 
make a beggarly vaunt of themselves, “ the Aarab are jinnies 
and sheyatin,” that is witty fiends to do a thing hai'dily and 
endure the worst, without fear of God. Between this sorry 
idleness in the menzils and their wandering fatigue they all 
dote, men and women, upon tittun, tobacco. The dry leaf 
(which they draw from el-Ally and Tejma) is green, whether, 
as they say, because this country is dewless, or the Arabian 
villagers have not learned to prepare it. They smoke the 
green dried leaf, rubbed between the palms from the hard 
stalks, with a coal burning upon it. I have seen this kind 
as far as the borders of Syria, where the best is from Shobek 
and J. Kerak, it is bitter tasting ; the sweetest in this country 
is that raised by Beduin husbandmen of the Moahib, in Wa^ 
Aurush upon the sea side of the Aneyrid Harra, over against 
el-H6jr. 

Our wandering village maintained a tobacco seller, an 
All y villager, who lived amongst them in nomad wise in the 
draert, and was wedded with a tribeswoman of theirs. The 
man had gathered a little stock, and was thriving in this base 
and extortionate traffic. It irked the lean Beduin souls to 
see the parasite grow fat of that which he licked vilely from their 
beards. Seeing him merry they felt themselves sad, and for a 
thing too which lay upon their consciences. The fault bewitched 
them : also they could not forbid a neighbour the face of the 
free desert. Thus the bread of the poor, who before had not 
half enough, was turned to ashes. He let them have here for 
twelve pence only so much as was two penny-.worth at el- 
Ally ; the poor soul who brought him a kid in payment, to-day, 
that would be valued before the year was out at two crowns, 
comforted himself with his pipe seven days for this loss of a bead 
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of cattle, having a half groat to " drink ” of the villager’s tobacco, 
or rather the half of two pence, for, wetting the leaves, that 
malicious Alowwy had devised to make the half part fill his 
pint measure. After the men, I saw poor tobacco-sick hareem 
conie clamouring to his tent, and holding in their weak hands 
bottoms of their spun wool and pints of samn which they have 
spared perhaps to buy some poor clothing, but now they cannot 
forbear to spend and ‘ drink ’ smoke : or else having naught, 
they borrow of him, with thanksgiving, at an excessive usury. 
And if the extortioner will not trust one she pitifully entreats 
him, that only this once, he would fill her cold galliun, and 
say not nay, for old kindness sake. Zeyd though so principal 
a sheykh would buy no tobacco himself, but be^ed all day, 
were it even of the poorest person in a coffee company : then 
looking lovely he would cry, min y'dmir-ly, “ Who (is he the 
friend) will replenish (this sebil) for my sake ? ” For faintness of 
mind in this deadly soil they are all parasites and live basely one 
upon another : Beduins will abjectly beg tobacco even of their 
poor tribeswomen. Zeyd came one day into the mejlis com- 
plaining of the price of tittun, and though it cost bim little or 
naught; and sitting down he detested, with an embittered 
roughness in his superhuman comely voice, all the father’s kin of 
Aloroa. “ Ullah 1 (he cried) curse this Sleymfln the tittun-seller ! 
I think verily he will leave this people erelong not even their 
camels ! ” Tobacco is this world’s bliss of many in the idle desert, 
against whom the verses of a Beduin maker are currently recited 
in all their tribes : “ For three things a man should not ‘ drink ’ 
smoke : is not he a sot that will bum his own fingers (in takiug 
up a coal from the hearth to lay it in his pipe-head), and he that 
willingly wasteth his substance (spending for that which is not 
bread), and withal he doth it ungodly.” 

The Fejir wandered in the strange Bishr marches not with- 
out apprehension and some alarms, — then the sheykhs pricked 
forth upon their mares, and the most morrows, they rode out 
two hours to convoy the pasturing great cattle of the tribe, 
el-'bil. The first locusts had devoured the rabia before us ; 
there was now scarcity, and our Beduins must divide them- 
selves into two camps. Motlog removed with his part, in 
which were the most sheykhs, making half a journey from us 
to the westward. Zeyd remained with his fellow Rabyel, who 
had the sheykh’s charge in this other part. We marched and 
encamped divided, for many days, in before determined and 
equal manner. 

I saw often the samhh plant growing, but not abundantly ; 
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now a leafless green wort, a hand high, with fleshy stems and 
branches full of brine, like samphire. At each finger end is an 
eye, where, the plant drying up in the early summer, a grain is 
ripened, in the Sherarat country, where the samhh grows more 
plentifully, their housewives and ehOdren gather in this wild 
harvest. The dry stalks are steeped in water, they beat out 
the seed with rods ; and of this small grain their hareem grind 
flour for the daily mess. I had eaten of this wild-bread at 
Maan ; it was black and bitter, but afterward I thought it 
sweet-meat, in the further desert of Arabia. The samhh por- 
ridge is good, and the taste “ as camel milk ” : but the best 
is of the flour, kneaded with dates and a little samn, to be 
eaten raw : — a very pleasant and wholesome diet for travellers, 
who in many open passages durst not kindle fire. 

Now I was free of the Beduins’ camp, and welcomed at 
all coSee hearths ; only a few minds were hostile still, of more 
fanatical tribesmen. Often, where I passed, a householder called 
me in from his booth, and when I sat down, with smiles of 
a gentle host, he brought forth dates and l^ban : this is ‘ the 
bread and s^t,’ which a good man will offer once, and confirm 
fellowship with the stranger. The Aarab, although tbey_ par- 
doned my person, yet thought me to blame for my religion. 
There happened another day a thing which, since they put all 
to the hand of Ullab, might seem to them some token of a 
Providence which cared for me. Weary, alighting from the 
r4hla in blustering weather, I cast my mantle upon the next 
bush, and sat down npon it. In the same place I raised my 
tent and remained sheltered till evening, when the cripple 
child of our menzil came to me upon all fours for his dole 
of a handful of dates, but at my little tent door be shrieked and 
recoiled hastily. He had seen shining folds of a venomous ser- 
pent, under the bush,— so they will lie elcse in windy weather. At 
his cry Zeyd’s shepherd caught a stake from the next beyt, and 
running to, with a sturdy stroke he beat in pieces the poison- 
ous vermin. The viper was horned, more than two feet long, 
the body swollen in front, with brassy speckled scales and a 
broad white belly, ending in a whip-like tail. A herdsman had 
been bitten, last year, by one of this kind in a rdhla ; they 
laid him upon a camel, but he died, with anguish and swelling, 
before the people were come to the menzil. A camel stung 
“ will die in an hour,” and the humour in so desiccated a soil 
must be very virulent, yet such accidents are seldom in the 
nomad life. I had certainly passed many times over the 
adder, the Beduwy bore it away upon a stick, to make some 
“ salve very good for the camels.” We had killed such an 
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adder at Med4in. Haj Nejm was with ns; they called it 
Vmm-jeneyb, ‘ that moves upon her side.’ The lad Moham- 
med divided the head with a cutlass stroke, as she lay sleep, 
uig deafly in the sand against the sun, in many S-shaped 
boughts : the old Moor would have her horns. “ Wot ye, in 
the left horn lies the venom, and the antidote is in her 
other, if it be drunken with milk : — or said I amiss ! let 
me think in which of them — : well lads let her be, for I 
have not this thing certainly in mind.” There is a homed 
adder in the deserts of Barbary. This tale was told im- 
mediately in the nomad camp, ‘ the Nasrany escaped from the 
poisonous serpent,’ and some asked me in the mejlis, How 
“ saw ” I the adventure ? Zeyd answered them, “ It was (Jod’s 
mercy indeed.” There was sitting by our 6re a rude herding- 
lad, a stranger of Ruw41]a, one of those poor young men of 
the tribes, who will seek service abroad, that is with other 
Beduins : for they think, in every other dira may be better 
life, and they would see the world. “ Auh ! said he, had she 
bitten thee, Khalil, thou shouldst never have seen thy mother 
again.” ‘ The guilty overtaken from Heaven upon a day,’ such 
is the superstition of mankind ; and in such case the Beduins 
would have said, ‘‘ Of a truth he was God’s adversary, the event 
has declared it.” 

Surely these pastoral people are the least ingenious of all 
mankind ; is any man or beast bitten, they know nothing better 
than to “ read ” over him (elkirreya). Some spells they have 
learned to babble by heart, of words fetched out of the koran ; 
the power of “ God’s Word,” (which eommandeth and it is made,) 
they think, should be able to overcome the malignity of venom. 
Some wiseacre ‘‘ reader ” may be found in nearly every wandering 
village ; they are men commonly of an infirm imderstanding 
and no good conditions, superstitiously deceiving themselves 
and not unwilling to deceive others. The patient’s friends send 
forgone, weeping, to be their helper: and between his breaths 
their “ reader ” will spit upon the wound, and sprinkle a little 
salt. The poor Beduins are good to each other, and there is 
sometimes found one who will suck his friend's or a kinsman’s 
poisoned wound. Yet all availeth less, they think, than the 
“Word^of God,” were it rightly “read”; upon their part, the 
desert “ readers,” ^rithout letters, acknowledge themselves to be 
unlearned. There is also many a bold spirit among the Aarab, 
of men and women, that being hurt, snatching a brand from the 
hearth, will sear his wounded flesh, till the fire be quenched in the 
Buffering fibre: they can endure pain (necessitous persons, 

whose livelihood is as a long punishment,) with constant fortitude. 
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The ligatnre is unhno-wn to them, bat I once found a 
Solubby who had used it: when his wife had been bitten in the 
shin by an adder, he hastily bound the leg above the knee, 
and sucked the venom. A night and a day bis wife lay 
dead-like and blackened ; then she revived little and little, and 
came to herself : the woman recovered, but was for a long while 
after discoloured. Charity, that would suck the bite of a serpent, 
must consider is there no hart in her own lips and mouth, for so 
one might envenom himself. There came to me a man seeking 
medicine, all whose lower lip to the chin was an open ulcer ; 
huskily he told me, (for the horrible virus corrupted bis voice,) 
that tfee mischief came to him after sucking a serpent-bite, a year 
past. I said, I hoped to help him with medicines, and freely, as 
his courage had deserved ; but the impatient wretch disdained a 
physician that could not cure him anon. 1 saw him six months 
later at Teyma, when he said, “ See thou ! I am well again ; ” sU 
the flesh was now as jasper, where the wound had been, which 
was healed in appearance. 

As we, or our nurses, so have they their blood-stones to stay 
bleeding : and among these Beduins is another superstitious 
remedy of snake-stones, in which they think (because the 
stones are few in the world and precious,} there should be 
some recondite virtue to resist the working of venom. The 
Oriental opinion of the wholesome operation of precious stones, 
in that they move the mind with admirable beauties, remains 
perhaps at this day a part of the marvellous estimation of 
inert gems amongst ns. Those indestrnctible elect bodies, as 
stars, shining to us out of the dim m&ss of matter, are comfort- 
able to our fluxuous feeble souls and bodies: in this sense all 
gems are cordial, and of an influence religious. These elemental 
flowering lights almost persuade us of a serene eternity, and 
are of things, (for the inestimable purity,) which separate us 
from the superfluous study of the world. Even those ancient 
divining stones, which were set one for a tribe, in the vesture 
of the chief priest of Israel, we may suppose to have been partly 
of like significance. Some snake-stones which I have seen were 
cornelian, some were onyxes ; the rough pebbles had been rubbed 
to a smooth face. Not all of one kmd were in like estimation, 
bnt that was according to their supposed virtue of healing; 
thus certain snake-stones, “which had wrought many great 
cures,” were renowned in the country. There came certain 
of these snake-stone men to the Nasr&ny, and showed me 
their relics apart from common eyes. They bad them curiously 
wrapped in clouts, which they took commonly from a bag 
hanging in their bosoms. Turning them to the light in my 
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haad, I enquired, “ What is in these stones more than in all 
the stones of the desert ? if you have more wit than small 
children, let these toys be, and take to the ligature.” But then 
the masters, with less friendly looks, put up their things 
hastily, repenting to have shown the pretended charms to any 
uncunning and profane person. There are many free-minded 
men amongst the Beduins, who do not much believe in any. 
thing, beside the circumstance of their religion, and such have 
answered, “ If any have made wonderful cures with their snake- 
stones, wo have not seen it ourselves ! ” but as I said to the 
possessors, “ Are you then imposters ? ” they answered me 
soberly, “ Nay truly ; we can bring many witnesses that 
persons bitten by serpents have been saved by these stones, 
that you speak against ; but thou wast not bom in this 
country, and art in such things mistaken.” Some men, they 
told mo, were owners of stones, with which, “ again and again, 
the bites had been cured of most dangerous ‘ worms ’ ; and 
from each person who recovered they had received for their fee, 
a camel.” 

All the souls of a tribe or oasis are accounted et/j/al amm 
“ brothers’ children,” and reputed brethren of a common ances- 
try. Also kindreds, be they even of other lineage, admitted 
into a tribe, become eyyal amm with them ; as the Moahib 
which are of the blood of Annezy, engrafted upon Bflli, are 
esteemed Bflh, and they are “ brothers’ children ” upon both 
sides. It is an adulation in the tribes, when equals in a"e 
name each other in their discourse, weled ammy, “ min a 
uncle’s son.” Amm is my father’s brother ; also amm is the 
householder, whose guest I am ; and amm is the step-father 
of a wife’s child by her former husband. Amm, in the 
mouth of a servant or bond-servant, is the patron of his 
living, (so the Spanish say, after the Moors in Europe, amo). 
One who is elder, to another, and the tribesman to a guest 
in his tribe, may say ibn akhy, son of my brother : abuy, 
“ my father,” is a reverend title spoken by a lesser to the 
more considerable and worshipful person, as his householder, 
(so David, then a captain of outlaws, to the lawful head of 
his people, king Saul). Full of humanity is that gentle per- 
suasion of theirs from their hearts, for thy good, ana abih 
” my word is faithful, I am thy father,” or ana aWiiik, “ I 
am thy brother,” akktak, “ thy sister,” ummak, “ thy mother” : 
and akin to these is a sublime word in Moses, which follows 
the divine comrnandments, “ I am the Lord thy God.” 

Although tribesmen live together in harmony, the Beduins 
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are factious spirits ; the infirm heads of the popular sort are 
sudden to strive, and valiant with the tongue as ■women. Some 
differences spring daily in the ■wandering village, and upon the 
morrow they are deferred to the mcglis. The oasis dwellers, as 
birds in a cage, are of more sober understanding. Oftentime it 
is a frenetic dispute to ascertain ■whose may be some trifling 
possession ; ■wherein each thinks his soul to lie in the balance ; 
as “ Whose kid is that ? ” (worth twelve pence) — “ Wellab, he is 
mine.” — ‘‘ Nay, look, all of you bystanders, and bear ■witness ; 
Wellah, is not this my mark cut in his eat ? ” The blood is 
eager, of these hearts which lead their lives in famine and 
apprehension, and soon moved : there is a beggarly sharp-set 
magnanimity in their shallow breasts, the weaker of fortune 
mightily disdains to be wronged. Also, from their child- 
hood, there is many an old slumbering difference to be voided. 
— But such are sooner in the ruder herding sort than in the 
sheykhly kindred, whose displeasures are worn a^way in the daUy 
mejlis and famihar coffee fellowship. A bm-ning word falls 
perhaps from the incontinent lips of some peevish head, the wild- 
fire kindles in their hearts, and weapons are drawn in the field. 
Then any who are standing by will run in to separate their con- 
tention : “ No more of this, for God ! (they cry) ; but let youi 
matter be duly declared before the sheykhs ; only each one of 
you go now to his place, and we accompany you ; this dissension 
can rest till the morning, when justice shall be done indiffer- 
ently between you both.” The nomad sheykhs govern with a 
homely-wise moderation and providence ; they are peace-makers 
in the menzil, and arbiters betti’ixt the tribesmen. 

One ev ening a man was led to me bleeding in the arm, he 
had but now received a sword-cut of a Pehjy : they strove for a 
goat, which each maintained to be his o^wn. The poor Pehjy, 
thinking himself falsely overborne, bad pulled out his cutlass 
and struck at the oppressor, — neighbours running in laid hands 
upon them both. Zeyd murmured at our fire, “ — That any 
Pehjy should be an ag^essor ! (The Fehjat, bom under a 
lowly star, are of a certain base alloy, an abject kind amongst 
the Aarab.) It was never seen before, that any Pehjy had lifted 
his weapon against a Fejiry.” That small kindred of Heteym 
are their hereditary clients and dwellers in their me n zila. The 
Puksra sheykhs on the morrow, and Zeyd a chief one ■with 
them, must judge between the men indifferently : and for aught 
I have learned they amerced the Pejiry, condemnii^ him to 
pay certain small cattle ; for which, some time after, I fomd 
him and his next kinsmen dwelling as exiles in another tribe. 
Satisfaction may be yielded (and the same number will be 
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accepted) in any year to come, of the natural increase of hia 
stock, and the exiles reestablish themselves : for the malicious 
subtlety of ursury is foreign to the brotherly dealing of the 
nomad tribesmen. 

Passengers in the land say proverbially of these poor 
Fehj&t, " The Fehjies are always blithe.” And what care should 
he have who lives as the fowls of the air, almost not hoping 
to gain or fearing to lose anything in the world : and com 
monly they are full of light jesting humour, and merry as 
b^gars. Their father is that Marhab, say they, sheykb 
next after the Mohammedan conquest of ancient Kheybar. 
—Are they then the Yahud Kheybar? I have seen Doolaa^ 
the prowest and the poorest of thise Antarids, cast down a 
night and a day after bis lips had uttered to us this mag- 
nanimous confession ; as his grandsire Antara could proumy 
acknowledge his illiberal blood of the mother’s side, and be a sad 
man afterward. Believir^ themselves such, they would sometime 
have the Nasrany to be an ancient kinsman of theirs ; and being 
accused for the name of my religion, this procured me the good 
will of such persons, which were themselves the thralls of an 
insane fortune. Sometimes they said I should take a wife 
of the fairest daughters amongst them ; and Fehjiat (Heteym) 
were, I think, the only two well favoured forms of women in 
this great encampment. As I rode in the midst of a rahld, the 
husband of one of them hailed me cheerfully — I had hardly 
seen them before—" Ho there, Khalil ! “ Wetjsh widdak ya sit 

lamy, 0 man, what is thy will ? I say, hast thou any liking to 
wed ?— is not this (his wife) a fair woman ? ” And between 
their beggarly mirth and looking for gain, he cries in merry 
earnest, “ Wellah, if this like you, I will let her go (saying the 
word of divorce) ; only Khalil, thou wilt suk (drive up cattle, 
that is, pay over to me) five camels,” — which he swore fast 
he had given himself for her bride-money. Tall was this 
fair young wife and freshly clad as a beloved ; her middle 
small girt with a gay scarlet lace : barefoot she went upon 
the waste sand with a beautiful erect confidence of the 
in their native wilderness. “ And what (I asked) is thy 
my sister? ’ She answered, “So thou wouldst receive me, 
Khalil, I am willing.”— Thus light are they in their marriages, 
and nearly all unhappy ! I passed from them in silence at the 
pace of my theliil. Another day, seeing her come to a cir- 
cumcision festival, I saluted her by name, but for some laughing 
word maliciously reported she showed me, with a wounded look, 
that I was fallen under her beautiful displeasure. 

Wandermg with the Fehjii we have seen some malcontent 
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shoukli, Allayda, of the W. Aly. Certain households of the 
Fukara were in like manner exiles with the W. Aly. Those 
Allavdies’ quarrel had been with ilotlog Allayda, their great 
sheykh and kinsman, for the partition of the Haj surra. Motlog 
held that his part was less than enough, and that they received 
more their due. He then, of hia sheykh’s authority, 

which is only controlled by the public opinion, would have 
seized their camels. Good men they were not, which is Motlog 
AUayda, by the common report : in a calamity of the W. Aly 
by the enemies’ ghrazzus, when I said in those sheykhs’ tents, 
I was sorry to hear of their tribesmen’s mishap, they answered 
coldly, “ But not we, we would God Bishr had brought them 
to Renter mischance.” There were besides in the Fukara 
menzil two or three households of half-tribesmen, sons of 
former Damascene kella-keepers ; after their fatbere’ day they 
were become nomads and petty traders with their mothers’ 
kindred. Others of their brethren had passed to the civil 
life in the paternal city ; we have seen how they traded yearly 
hither, in the Haj, from Syria. Those which remained in the 
desert were become as the nomads ; but whiter skinned men 
of foreign looks, and of less franchise than the Beduw. Those 
half-blooded Bedoins returned every year, in the summer months, 
(weary of their desert wandering,) to pitch their booths before 
old kella (where they were bom) at el-Hejr. Yet one 
of these was the boldest pricker in the tribe. He _ rode 
a-foraying, as often as he might find any like minded 
with himself, and he being a^d there must fall to him, 
of any booty, the leader’s sh^. Then he scoured again the 
empty wildemess, consumed in the sunny drought. Such 
gbrazzuing wretches descrying any byut of hostile Aarab, 
dismount and lurk till nightfall, when they will creep in, 
having left their theliils kneebound out of bearing, and 
they hope thus to take some camels ; but commonly these 
riders returned home faintir^ from their perilous courses, 
and brought nothing with them. The man was a valiant 
iade In all their chevying in the desert, hia rafik must be 
hia eyes ; I found his own half closed with crusts of an old 

running ophthalmia. . j 

Long were our sultry days since the tribe was divided, and 
without mejlis ; yet the fewer neighbours were now more 
friendly drawn together. Zeyd was always at home, to his beyt 
resorted the sheukh companions, and he made them coffee. 
AU cousins together, the host far from all jealousy, and Bedums 
fain to be merry, their often game was of the late pa^iages 
betwixt TTivfa and Zeyd ; they twitted the young wife s demure 
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ill humour. “ Hitfa ho ! Hirfa, sittest thou silent behind the 
curtain, and have not the hareem a tongue ? Stand up there 
and let that little face of thine be seen above the cloth, and 
clear thyself, before the company. Hirfa ! what is this we 
hear of thee, art thou still contrary to Zeyd ? Didst thou not 
forsake Zeyd ? and leave Zeyd without an household ? and must 
Khaia bring thee home again ? what hast thou to answer for 
thyself?” Kkdlaf AUayda : “Say thy opinion, Khalil, of my 
mare colt. She is well worth thirty-five camels, and her mother 
is worth twenty-five ; but Zeyd’a mare is not worth five 
camels : — and hast thou seen my jdra (housewife) ? tell us now 
whether Hirfa be the fairer faced, or she that is mine.” Hirfa 
showing herself with a little pouting look, said she would 
not suffer these comparisons ; '* Khalil, do not answer.” The 
Aarab playing thus in the tent-life, and their mouths full of the 
broadest raillery, often called for the stranger, to be judge of 
their laughing contentions : as, “ Is not this a gomany (enemy) ? 
Khalil, he is a hablus ; what shall be done to him ? shall I take 
off his head ? — and this old fellow here, they say, is naught 
with his wife ; for pity, eanst thou not help him ? is there not a 
medicine? ” — And the old sire, “ Do not listen to these young 
fools.” So they said, “ This Zeyd is good for nothing, why do 
you live with him ? and Hirfa, is she good to you ? she pours you 
out 14ban ; and she is beautiful, mez'una ? ” Hirfa herself, were 
there no strangers, would come in at such times to sit 
down and jest her part with us : she was a sheykha, and Zeyd, 
a manly jaded man, was of this liberality more than is often seen 
among Beduins. Sometimes for pastime they would ask for 
words of my Niarany language, and as they had them presently 
by heart, they called loud for Hirfa, in plain English, “ Girl, 
bring milk .'—by thy life, Hirfa, this evening we have learned 
Enghreys.” Hirfa : “ And tittun, what is it in the tongue of 
Khalil ? ” — “ Tobacco.” — “ Then give me some of this good word 
in my galliun, fiU for me, Khalil ! ’’—Another day, a tribesman 
arriving sat down by Hirfa, in her side of the booth ; and 
seeing the stranger, “ Tell me, he said, is not Hirfa mez’una ? 
oh, that she were mine 1 ” and the fellow discovered his mind 
with knavish gestures. Hirfa, seeing herself courted, (though 
he was not a sheykh,) sat still and smiled demurely ; and Zeyd, 
who could well play the shrew in other men’s wedlock, sitting 
by himself, looked manly on and RTniHng 

Zeyd might balance in his mind to be some day quit of Hirfa, 

for what a cumber to man’s heart is an irksome woman ! As wa 

sat, few together, about another evening fire, said Zeyd, “ WeOah, 
Khalil. I and thou are brethren. In proof of this, I ask thee, hast 
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thou any mind to be weddod amongst us ? See, I have two 
wives, and, billah, I will give thee to ohoose between them ; say 
which hast thou rather, and I will leave her and she shall become 
thy vife. Here is thy hostess Hirfa ; the other is the Bishria, 
and I think thou hast seen her yonder.” — Perhaps he would have 
given me Hirfa, to take her again (amended) at my departure 
and in the meanwhile not to miss her camels ; for it seemed he 
had married the orphan’s camels. To this gentle proffer I 
answered, ‘ Would they needs marry me, then be it not with 
other men’s wives, which were contrary to our belief, but give 
me my pretty Bakhyeh:’ this was Zeyd’s sister’s child, that 
came daily playing to our booth with her infant brothers. 
“ Hearest thou, Hirfa? answered Zeyd ; I gave thee now to Khalil, 
but he has preferred a child before thee.” And Hirfa a little 
discontented : “ Well, be it so, and I make no account of Khalil’s 
opinions.” — The great-eyed Bishr wife, meeting me some day 
after in the camp, proffered, betwixt earnest and game, with- 
out my asking, to take me for her husband, ‘ as ever her husband 
would divorce her : but I must buy some small cattle, a worsted 
booth, and camels ; we should live then (she thought) in happy 
accord, as the Nasrdnies put not away their wives.’ Some- 
times in the coffee tents a father proffered his child, com- 
mending her beauty, and took witness of all that sat there ; 
young men said they gave me their sisters : and this was 
because Zeyd had formerly given out that Khalil, coming 
to live with him , would ride in the ghrazzus and be a 
wedded man.— For all their jealousy is between themselves ; 
there had no man not been contented with the Nasrany 
parentage, since better in their belief is the Christian blood ; 
and the white skin betokens in their eyes an ingenuous 
lineage, more than their own. Human spirits of an high 
fantasy, they imagine themselves discoloured and full of ailing ; 
this is their melancholy. I have known Beduin women that 
disdained, as they said, to wed with a Beduwy ; and oasis women 
who disdained to wed among their villagers. They might think 
it an advancement, if it fell to them to be matched with some 
man from the settled countries. Beduin daughters are easily 
given in marriage to the kella keepers. 

Only young hinds, abiding in the master’s booth, and lads 
under age, can worthily remain unmarried. A lonely nran, in 
the desert tribes, were a wTetch indeed, without tent, since the 
household service is wholly of the hareem : and among so many 
forsaken women, and widows, there is no man so poor who may 
not find a make to ‘ build ’ with him, to load, to grind, to fetch 
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so little substance,) for the marriage supper. Incredible it seems 
to the hareem, that any man should choose to dwell alone, when 
the benefit of marriage lies so unequally upon his part. Gentle 
Beduin women timidly ask the stranger, of very woman- 
hood, “ And hast thou not hareem that weep for thee in thy 
land?” — When the man’s help is gone from their , indigent 
house of marriage, they are left widows indeed. It is a common 
smiling talk to say to the passenger guest, and the stranger in 
their tents, nejovncazah bint, “ We will give thee a maiden to 
wife, and dwell thou among us.” I have said, “ What should she 
do in my country ? can she forget her language and her people 
loading their lives in this wilderness ? ” And they have answered, 
“ Here is but famine and thirst and nakedness, and yours is a 
good b^led ; a wife would follow, and also serve thee by the way, 
this were better for thee : the lonely man is sorrowful, and she 
would leam your tongue, as thou bast learned Araby.” But some 
murmured, ” It is rather a malice of the Nas§.ra, Khalil will none, 
lest the religion of Islam should grow thereby.” Others guessed 
‘ It were meritorious to give me a wife, to this end, that true 
worshippers might arise among them, of him who knew not 
UUah.’ Also this I have heard, ” Wed thou, and leave us a 
white bint, that she may in timo be for some great sheykb’a 
wife." Large is the nomad housewives’ liberty. The few good 
women, sorted with worthy men, to whom they have borne sons, 
are seen of comely, and hardly less than matronly carriage. 
In hareem of small worth, fallen from marriage to marriage, 
from one concubinage to another, and always lower, is often 
found the license of the nomad tongue, with the shameless words 
and gestures of abandoned women. The depraved in both sexes 
are called by the tribesmen affun, putrid or rotten persons. The 
maidens in the nomad booths are of a vicinal circumspect 
verecundity, wards of their fathers and brethren, and in tutelage 
of an austere public opinion. When daughters of some lone 
tents must go herding, as the Midianite daughters of Jethro, 
we have seen, they may drive their fioeks into the wilderness 
and fear no evil ; there is not a young tribesman (vile though 
many of them be, — but never impious,) who will do her op- 
pression. It were in all their eyes harrfim, breach of the 
desert faith and the religion of Islam ; the guilty would be 
henceforth unworthy to sit amon^t men, in the booths of the 
Aarab. 

Now longwhile our black booths had been built upon the 
sandy stretches, lying before the swelling white Nefftd side : the 
lofty coast of Imim in front, whose cragged breaches, where is 
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aoy footing for small herbs nourished of this barren atmosphere, 
are the harbour of wild goats, which never drink. The summer’s 
night at end, the sun stands up as a crown of hostile flames 
from that huge covert of inhospitable sandstone bergs ; the 
desert day dawns not little and httle, but it is noontide in an 
hour. The sun, entering as a tyrant upon the waste landscape, 
darts upon us a torment of fiery beams, not to be remitted tOl 
the far-off evening. — No matins here of birds ; not a rock 
partridge-cock, calling with blithesome chuckle over the ex- 
treme waterless desolation. Grave is that giddy heat upon 
the crown of the head ; the ears tingle with a flickering shrill- 
ness, a subtle crepitation it seems, in the glassiness of this 
sun-stricken nature : the hot sand-blink is in the eyes, and there 
is little refreshment to find in the tents’ shelter ; the worsted 
booths leak to this fiery rain of sunny light. Mountains loom- 
ing like dry bones through the thin air, stand far around about 
OB : the savage flank of Ybba Moghrair, the high spire and 
ruinous stacks of el-Jebd. 1 , Chebild, the coast of Helwkn ! 
Herds of the weak nomad camels waver dispersedly, seeking 
pasture in the midst of this hollow fainting country, where 
but lately the swarming locusts have fretted every green thing. 
This silent air burning about us, we endure breathless till the 
assr : when the dazing Arabs in the tents revive after their 
heavy hours. The lingering day draws down to the sun-setting ; 
the herdsmen, weary of the sun, come again with the cattle, 
to taste in their menzils the first sweetness of mirth and .repose. 

The day is done, and there rises the nightly freshness of this 

purest mountain air : and then to the cheerful song and the cup 
at the common fixe. The moon rises ruddy from that solemn 
obscurity of jebel like a mighty beacon :~and the morrow will 
be as this day, days deadly drowned in the sun of the summer 
wilderness. 

The rugged country eastward, where we came in another 
remove, was little known to our Beduina ; only an elder gener- 
ation had wandered there : and yet they found even the le^er 
waters. We journeyed forth in high plains, {the altitude always 
nearly 4000 feet,) and in passages, stretching betwbct mountain 
olifis of sandstone, cumbered with infinite ruins of fallen crags, 
in whose eternal shadows we buUt the booths of a day. One of 
these quarters of rook had not tumbled perhaps in a human 
generation ; hot they mark years of the sun, as the sand, a little 
thing in the lifetime of the planet ! 

The short spring season is the only refreshment of the 
desert year. Beasts and men swim upon this prosperous tide ; 
the cattle have their fill of sweet pasture, butter-milk is in the 
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booths of the Aarab ; but there was little or none in Zeyd’s 
tent. The kids and lambs stand all tied, each little neck in a 
noose, upon a ground line which is stretched in the nomad 
booth. At day-break the bleating youngling are put under the 
dams, and each mother receives her own, (it is by the scent) — she 
will put by every other. When the flock is led forth to pasture, 
the little ones are still bound at home ; for following the dams, 
they would drink dry the dr^, and leave no food for the Arabs! 
The worsted tent is full all day of small hungry bleatings, until 
the ghrannem come home at evening, when they are loosed 
again, and run to drink, butting under the mother's teats, with 
their wiggle tails ; and in these spring weeks, there is little rest 
for their feeble cries, all night in the booths of the Aarab : the 
housewives draw what remains of the sweet mdk after them. 
The B. WAhab tribes of these open highlands, are camel- 
Beduins ; the small cattle ai'e few among them : they have new 
spring milk when their hinds have calved. The yeaning camel- 
cow, lying upon her side, is delivered without voice, the fallen 
calf is big as a grown man : the herdsman stretches out its 
legs, with all his might ; and draws the calf, as dead, before the 
dam. She smells to her young, rises and stands upon her feet 
to lick it over. With a great clap of the man’s palm upon 
that homy sole, z6ra, (which, like a pillar. Nature has set 
under the camel’s breast, to bear up the huge neck,) the calf 
revives : at three hours end, yet feeble and tottering, and after 
many falls, it is able to stand reaching up the long neck and 
feeling for the mother’s teat. The next morrow this new 
bom camel will foOow to the field with the dam. The cow 
may be milked immediately, but that which is drawn from her, 
for a day or two, is purgative. The first voice of the calf is a 
sheep-like complaint, bali-bdh, loud and well sounding. The 
fleece is silken soft, the head round and high ; and this with a 
short body, borne arch-wise, and a leaping gait upon so long legs, 
makes that, a little closing the eyes, you might take them for 
fledglings of some colossal bird. Till twelve months be out they 
follow the teat ; but when a few weeks old they begin, already, 
to crop for themselves the tops of the desert bushes : and their 
necks being not yet of proportionate reach, it is only betwixt 
the straddled fore legs, that they can feed at the ground. One 
evening, as I stroked the soft woolly chines of the new-born 
camels, “ Khalil ! said the hind (coming with a hostile face), see 
thou do no more so,— -they will be hide-bound and not grow well ; 
thon knowest not this ! ” He thought the stranger was about some 
maleficence ; but Zeyd, whose spirit was far from all superstition 
with an easy smile appeased him, and they were his own camels. 
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The camel calf at the birth is worth a real, and every 
month rises as much in value. In some “ weak ” households the 
veal is slaughtered, where they must drink themselves all their 
camel milk. The bereaved dam wanders, lowing softly, and 
smelling for her calf ; and as she mourns, you shall see her 
deer-like pupils, say the Arabs, ‘ standing full of tears.’ Other 
ten days, and her brutish distress is gone over to forgetfulness ; 
she will feed again full at the pasture, and yield her foster milk 
to the Aarab. Then three good pints may be drawn from her 
at morning, and as much to their supper : the udder of these 
huge frugal animals is not greater than I have seen the 
dugs of Malta goats. A milch cow with the calf is milked 
only at evening. Her udder has four teats, which the southern 
nomads divide thus : two they tie up with a worsted twine 
and wooden pegs, for themselves, the other they leave to the 
suckling. The Aarab of the north make their camel udders sure, 
with a worsted bag-netting. Upon a journey, or when she is 
thirsting, the n§.ga's milk is lessened to the half. All their nfigas 
give not milk alike. Whilst the spring milk is in, the nomads 
nourish themselves of little else. In poorer households it is all 
their victual those two months. The Beduins drink no whole- 
milk, save that of their camels ; of their smaD cattle they drink 
but the butter-milk. The hareem make butter, busily rocking 
the (blown) sour milk-skin upon their knees. Hi the plenteous 
northern wilderness the semily is greater ; and is hanged to be 
rocked in the fork of a robust bearing-stake of the nomad tent. 
As for this milk-diet, I find it, by proof in the Bedoin life, to be 
the best of human food. But in every nomad menzil, there are 
some stomachs, which may never well bear it ; and strong men 
naing this Sliding drink-meat feel always an hungry disease in 
their bodies ; though they seem in never so good plight. The 
Beduins speak thus of the several kinds of milk : “ Goat milk is 
sweet, it fattens more than strengthens the body ; ewe’s milk 
very sweet, and fattest of all, it is unwholesome to drink whole : ” 
so they say, “ it kills people,” that is, with the colic. In spite 
of their saws, I have many times drunk it warm from the 
dug, with great comfort of languishing fatigue. It is very rich 
in the best samn : ewe butter-milk “ should be let sour some- 
while in the semily, with other milk, till all be , tempered 
together, and then it is fit to drink.” Camel milk is they think 
the best of all sustenance, and that most, (as lightly puigative,) 
of the hukkra, or young n&ga with her first calf, and the most 
sober of them add with a Beduish simplicity, “ who drinks and 
has a j&ra ho would not abide an hour.” The goat and ndga 
milk savour of the plants where the cattle are pastured ; in 
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some cankered grounds I have found it as wormword. One of 
those AUayda sheykhs called to me in the rdhla, “ Hast thou 
not some Damascus Icaak (biscuit cakes) to give me to eat? 
■wellah, it is six -weeks since I have chewed anything with the 
teeth ; Jdl our food is now this flood of milk. Seest thou not 
what is the Beduins’ life ; they are like game scattered in all 
the wilderness.” Another craved of me a handful of dates; 
“ -with this milk, only, he felt such a creeping hunger within 
him.” Of any dividing food with them the Beduins keep a 
kindly remembrance ; and when they have aught wiU call thee 
heartily again. 

The milk-dieted Aarab are glad to take any mouthful of 
small game. Besides the desert hare which is often startled 
in the rahlas, before other is the th6b ; which they call here 
pleasantly ‘ Master Hamed, sheykh of -wild beasts,’ and say he 
is human, zillamy , — this is their elvish smiling and playing— 
and in pr<Sbf they hold up his little five-fir^ered hands. They 
eat not his palms, nor the seven latter thorny rings of sheykh 
Hamed ’s long tail, which, say they, is ‘ man’s flesh.’ His pasture 
is most of the aweet-smeUing Nejd bush, el-arrafej. Sprawl- 
ing wide and flat k the body, ending in a training tail of 
even length, -where I have counted twenty-three rings. The 
colour is blackish and green-speckled, above the pale yello-wish 
and dull belly : of his skiu the nomads make small herdmen’s 
milk-bottles. The manikin saurian, with the robust hands, 
digs his burrow under the hard gravel soil, wherein he lies 
all the winter, dreaming. The thob-cateher, finding the hole, 
and patting in his long reed armed -with an iron hook, draws 
Hamed forth. His throat cut, they fling the carcase, whole, 
upon the coals ; and thus baked they think it a delicate roast, 
ffis capital enemy among beasts, “ which undermines and de- 
vours him , is, they say, the thurbin,” I know not whether a living 
or fabulous animal. The jerboa, or spring rat, is a small white 
aery creature in the -wide -waterless deserts, of a pitiful beauty. 
Thrae lesser desert creatures lie underground in the daylight, 
they never drink. The hedgehog, which they call Ma/uth, 
and af)u shauk, ‘ lather prickles,’ is eaten in these parts by Fejli 
tribesmen, but by their neighbours disdained, although they be 
one stock with them of Annezy. Selfm brought in an urchin 
which he had knocked on the bead, he roasted Prickles in 
the coals and rent and distributed the morsels, to every one his 
part. That which fell to me I put aw’ay bye and bye to 
the starveling greyhound ; but the dog smelling to the meat 
rejected it. When another day I told this tale in the next 
tribes, they laughed maliciouslv. that the Pukara should eat 
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that which the hounds would not of. 

The porcupine is eaten by all the 
nomads, and the icabbar. I have seen 
this thick-bodied beast as much as an 
heavy hare, and resembling the great 
Alpine rat ; they go by pairs, or four, 
six, eight, ten, together. The wabbar 
is found under the border of the sand- 
stone mountains, where tender herbs 
nourish him, and the gum-acacia leaves, 
upon which tree he climbs nimbly, 
holding with his pad feet without 
claws ; the fore-paws have four toes, 
the hind-paws three : the flesh is fat 
and sweet : they are not seen to sit 
upon the hind quarters ; the pelt is grey, 
and like the bear’s coat. 

Earely do any nomad gunners kill 
the wolf, but if any fall to their shot he 
is eaten by the Beduins, (the wolf was 
eaten in mediaval Europe). The Aarab 
think the flesh medicinal, ‘‘ve^ good 
they say for aches in the shins,” which 
are so common with them that go bare- 
legs and bare-footed in all the seasons. 

Zeyd had eaten the wolf, but he 
allowed it to be of dog’s kind, “ Eigh, 
billah (he answered me), the wolf’s 
mother, that is the hound’s aunt.” 

The fox, hosseny, is often taken by 
their greyhounds, and eaten by the 
Fejir ; the flesh is ” sweet, and next 
to the hare.” They will even eat the 
foul hyena when they may take her, 
and say, “ she is good meat.” Of great 
desert game, but seldom slain by the 
shot of these pastoral and tent-dwelling 
people, is the b6dan of the mountains 
(the wild goat of Scripture, fl. bedim ; 
with the Kahtfin waul, as in Syria). 

The massy horns grow to a palm- 
breadth, I have seen them two and a 
half feet long; they grow stretching 
back upon the chine to the haunch. 

The beast at need, as all hunters re- 
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late, will cast himself down headlong upon them backwards : 
he is nigh of kin to the stone-buck of the European Alps. 

The gazelle, ghrazel, pi. ghrazldn, is of the plains ; the Arabians 
say more often thobhj (the N. T. Tabitha). They are white in the 
great sami-plains, and swart-grey upon the black Harra ; these are 
the roes of the scriptures. There is yet a noble wild creature of 
the Arabian deserts, which was hitherto unknown among us, the 
woihyhi, or “wild cow” above mentioned (p. 59). I saw later 
the male and female living at Hayil ; it is an antelope, Beatrix, 
akin to the beautiful animals of Africa. It seems that this 
is not the “ wild ox ” of Moses : but is not this the (Hebr.) reem, 
the “ unicorn ” of the Septuagint translators ? — Her horns are 
such slender rods as from our childhood we have seen pictured 
“ the horns of the unicorns.” (See p. 827.) We read in Balaam’s 
parable, “ El brought them out of Egypt ; He hath as it were the 
strength of a reem r' and in Moses’ blessing of the tribes, “ Joseph’s 
horns are the two horns of reems.” In Job especially, are shown 
the headstrong conditions of this velox wild creature. “ Will the 
reem be wilhng to serve thee — canst thou bind the reem in thy 
furrow ? ” The wounded wothyhi is perilous to he approached ; 
this antelope, with a east of her sharp horns, may strike through 
a man’s body ; hunters await therefore the last moments to run 
in and cut their quarry’s throat. It was a monkish darkness in 
natural knowledge to ascribe a single horn to a double forehead ! 
— and we sin not less by addition, putting wings to the pagan 
images of gods and angels ; so they should have two pairs of 
fore-limbs 1 The woth;^hi falls only to the keenest hunters : the 
wothyhies accompany in the waterless desert by troops of three 
and five together. 

Of vermin, there are many snakes and adders ; none of them 
eaten by these tribes of nomads. Jeldmy is that small brown 
lizard of the wilderness which starts from every footstep. 
Scorpions lurk under the cool stones ; I have found them m 
my tent, upon my clothing, but never had any hurt. I have 
seen many grown persons and chUdren bitten, but the sting 
is not perilous ; some wise man is called to “ read ” over them. 
The wounded part throbs with numbness and aching till the 
third day, there is not much swelling. Many are the cities, 
under this desert sand, of seed-gathering ants ; I have measured 
some watling-street of theirs, eighty-five paces: to speed once 
this length and come again, loaded as camels, is these small busy- 
bodies’ summer day’s journey. 

Besides, of the great predatory wild animals, most common is 
the Aubba, hyena ; then the nimmr, a leopard, brindled black 
and brown and spotted : little common is the fdhd, a wild cat 
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no bigger than the fox ; he is ted and brown brindled, and 
apotted. In these Beduins’ memory a young fahd was bred 
np amoi^t Bishr, which (they are wonderfiBly swift footed) 
bad been used by his nomad master to take gazelles. In all 
the Arabic countries there is a strange superstition of parents, 
(and this as well among the Christian sects of Syria,) that if 
any cMd seem to be sickly, of infirm imderstanding, or his 
brethren have died before, they will put upon him a wild beast’s 
name, (especially, wolf, leopard, wolverine,) — that their human 
fragility may take on as it were a temper of the kind of 
those animals. Hawks and buzzards are often seen wheeling 
in the desert sky, and el-dgab, which is a small black eagle, 
and er-rS^cm, the small wmte carrion eagle, — flying in the air 
they resemble sea-mews : I have not seen vultures, nor any 
greater eagle in the deserts (save in Sinai). These are the 
most of living creatures, and there are few besides in the wild- 
erness of Arabia. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PEACE IN THE DESERT. 


Motiog arriva. The Bishr, of AnntTy. The Buwalla and JeUo). A ihegkh 
of Ttytna. The Hadddj fallen. Aicribed to ‘ the eye.’ Great ghrazea of BUhr. 
Great vranier-ridiny of the W. Aly. Their meeting in the Khdla. The young 
leadere till together. Pitiful evlmiesion of the W. Aly. Golden piety of the 
desert Life for life. "Pillare" of locuets. Locust eating. They tvould all 
see the hook of pictures. The Nomads' dogs. The greyhound. Euman thieves 
called ‘ dogs.' The children’s evening revels. The Arabian rumads use no manly 
games. Circumcision feetival. The uildsrness fainting in the sunny drought 
Bobbers. Our camels stolen. Sow might these robbers be kncmm f The fortune 
of a Beduin tribe. The pursuit. Tri^nen's loss of stolen cattle made good out 
of the common contribution. The law t» the desert, in the matter of caMe takem by 
the enemy. The ghraziu the destruction of the Aarab. A murrain. Zeyd’s for- 
tune. Betum of the pursuit The tribesmen' s lack of public spirit Motlog’s return 
from Sdyil. Ibn Baskid'e bounties. Bis taxes. The Fukara marching again 
to their home dira. El-Erudd». Fugitive camels fled back 330 rniis* to their 
own country. A Moahib foray cvXs out and saves a few of our camels from the 
returning roiiers, which were of B. Sokhr. Response of Ike B. Sblda. Con- 
tention with Zeyd. A Beduin mother. Zeyd reconciled. How Beduine may 
attack the Saj. Beduin hour. Zeyd would not have his son learn letters of a 
stranger. Many Arabia book and town words are unknown to the Nomads. Put- 
chase of another camel. Tears of the camel. 

Upon a morrow, whea there was a great coffee-drinkiag at 
Zeyd's, one cries over his cup, baJikirt “ Look there ! — who come 
riding yonder?” All shadowing with their hands, and fixing 
the eyes, it was answered, ‘‘ Are they not tradesmen of Teyma, 
that ride to sell calico ; or some that would take up well camels ; 
or the sheukh perhaps, that ride to Hayil ? ” The Beduw make 
no common proof that I can find of extraordinary vision. True 
it is, that as they sit the day long in the open tents, their sight is 
ever indolently wavering in the wide horizon before them, where 
any stirring or strangeness in the wonted aspect of the desert 
must suspend their wandering cogitation. But the Arabs also 
sufiei more of eye diseases than any nation. It was not long 
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before tbe weak-eyed Arabs discovered the comers, by their frank 
ri ding , to be Beduins ; but only a little before they alighted, the 
company knew them to be their own sheykh Motlog and his son, 
and a tribesman with them. Motlog had mounted very early 
from the other camp. Our company, of nigh fifty persons, 
rose to welcome their chief sheykbs ; Motlog re-entered cor- 
dially amongst them, with a stately modesty ; and every man 
came forward in his place, to salute them, as kinsmen re- 
turning from an absence, with gowwak ya Motlog, ‘ Tbe 
Lord strengthen thee.’ Answer : Ullah gowicik, ‘ May He give 
thee strength:’ so, falling upon each other’s necks, they kiss 
gravely together, upon this and upon the other cheek. Boom 
now is made for them in the highest place, where they sit 
down, smiling easily ; and the Pukara sheukh, noblemen bom, 
of somewhat an effeminate countenance, excel, as said, in 
specious and amiable mejlis manners : yet their Asiatic hearts 
are full of corruption inwardly, and iniquity. Boasting anew 
and braying and boiling are taken in hand, to make them coffee ; 
and Zeyd, as an host, brii^ them forth a bowl of his musty 
dates to breakfast, (he would spend for none better at Teyma,) 
and another of butter-milk, and those in small measure ; — ^it was 
Hirfa and Zeyd’s known iilibeiality, for which cause, there 
alighted almost no guest at Zeyd’s beyt in the round year. 
Tkus is the goodly custom in the wilderness, that somewhat be 
served immediately, (however early it be,) to the guest alighting 
from his journey. The sheykbs consented to join our camps 
from the next rahla, and we should remove further into the 
Bishr country. 

Bishr is a main partition of the Annezy nation, and certain 
of their great kindreds, as tbe W. Sleyman in Nejd, mi^t be 
compared with whole tribes. High sheykh of all the Nejd 
Bishr, is a warlike man of my later acquaintance, MissM 
(called after his fendy) eUAudjy ; and entitled, Sheykh of the 
seven KabS.iI ("tribes, Kabilies). Their kinships or fendies are, 
said Zeyd : 


W- Sleyman. 

Sweylm&t. 

Ji&fera. 

el-Aly. 

Gathowra. 

S'gooT. 

Sheynldn. 


Ehumsha. 

SUUmat. 

HSsenny. 

Sbd. 

Feddin. 

Ammardt 


Zevd seemed to reckon the BuwkUa Annezy with Bishr 
They 'inhabit by the Nefud, under Jauf, and westwards toward 
Syria ; they are Beduins of raw and simple manners. Their 
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kindreds are : Aarab Ibn Muzzeyed, el-H6senny, d-MuselUl^ 
Incorporate of old with the Ruwklla, are the ancient Annezy 
Aarab, el-Jdlds ; of whom a wady of Kheybar, their former posses- 
sion, long forsaken by them, is yet named. Their kindreds are: 


d-Nusslr ; l^oaiera. 
ShdLan. 

Rihskan. 

Sualma 

Eerujja. 

SoatchdM 

Gaaja. 

Dogmhn. 


Deraan. 

Dnseir. 

BelaU. 

B’d6,r. 


Aarab Ibn Mahjil sheyhh el-Esshbjir. 
Aarab Ibn Jindal sheykh es-Sualma. 
Aarab Ibn Vmjeyd iheyih Abdillah, 
Kleyfdt. 


As our Aarab were pitched together again, there arriyed a 
principal sheykh of Teyma, Abd el- Aziz er-Romdn, riding round 
lo the Aarab, to bay well camels. The price is two or three 
camel-loads of dates or a load of com, aysh, for a good nJga. 
He alighted at Motlog’s, and I went down to the coffee meeting, 
to hear the country news. Motlog welcomed me graciously, and 
called, “ Bring a shidid for Kh^il.” The Teyma sheykh was 
a well clad, comely, stirring man, m the favour of Ibn Rashid, 
collector of the prince’s revenue in his oasis ; presumptuous, 
penetrating-malicious, and, " as all the Teylmena,” in the 
opinion of the nomads, jdhil, of a certain broken-headed inepti- 
tude, and rusticity. In the nomad-like village, he had not 
learned letters : Motlog, among Beduina, was the friend of his 
youth. As we sat on, Abd el-Arfz, turning abruptly, demanded 
of me, ‘ What did I there in the wilderness, and wherefore had I 
banished myself from all world’s good,’ (that is, from the shadow 
by day, bread and dates sure, and water enough, and the stable 
dwelling). “ I take the air.”— “ If this be all, thou mightest as 
good take the air upon yonder of Imkn.” His tafik en- 
quired in his ear, yet so that I heard it, “ Is not this a 
Yahddy 9 ” — “ Jew, there is no doubt (answere4 Abd el-AzIz), 
or what they tell me NasrSny, a difference in the names 
only.” The other then, with a ghastly look, as if he beheld a 
limb of Sheytan, “ Lord, for thy mercy ! and is this — akhs !— a 
Yahudy ? Ullah confound all the kuffILr.” Abd el-Aziz, when I 
came again to Teyma, had put on a new courtesy, since he heard 
the stranger had publicly pronounced him, “ Ignorant ass, and 
sheykh of all the Yahfid of Teyma : " for the Arabs, who covet 
to be praised, are tender as v,ain women of men’s opinions. 
They brought tidings of a disaster at home, the Haddij was 
fallen ! yet he looked merrUy upon it, because his two or three 
draw-wheels and the side which belonged to bis own suk, were 
yet standing j the loss was not of bis faction. 
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The knavish Beduins heard unmoved of the mischance of 
the i'eyamena; those merchants of dates and com, that be- 
guile, they think, their unounning vrith false measures. Of 
some trho came later from the oasis, rve heard that the towns- 
people and fanatics laid all to the cha^e of the Nasr4ny. 

' The Haddaj fell only few days after my being there, I had over- 
thrown it with mine eye ; ’ but the graver sort said, ‘ it was not 
fallen but by the permission of UUah.’ I asked a plain worthy 
man of the town, “How could I have cast down your well?” 
And he: “Khalil, I believe not it was thy doing; (he added 
darkly,) I think rather it was of Ibn Eashid i ” The prince 
and his riders (perhaps three himdred men), returning from 
the raid upon W. Aly, had encamped without Teyma walls a 
day or twain. He added, “ The multitude of them was as the 
sand, ouffl ” — “ Was it the tread of their waterers about the 
Haddaj Not this, but el-dyn, the eye!” The evil eye 
is part of the Semitic superstition. The darli^ of the body_ is 
the eye, the window of the soul, and they imagine her mahgn in- 
fluence to stream forth thereat. Fanatical nomads, from that 
day, looked upon rqe as a yet more perilous ‘ God’s adversary.’ 

One of these evenings there rode into our encampment a 
main ghrazzu, eighty men of Bishr, that had mounted to go set 
upon their foemen W. Aly ; they pa^ed this night as guests of 
the Fukara, in their own dira. They were friendly entertained, 
and heard after their suppers the latest advice of the W. Aly’s 
being pitched about the wells Mogeyra ; about^ eighty n^es 
from hence, at the haj road, a journey below el-H6jr. I enquired 
of Zeyd, Would they not send this night to warn their cousins 
of the sister tribe ? Answer : “ Ha, no ! but let them all be 
taken, for us.” Months later, being with some W. Aly tribes- 
men I heard them censure this treacherous malice of the 
Fukara; and yet beii^ full of the like themselves, which in 
truth is the natural condition of Beduins. Of the Annezy 
nation, unto which all these tribes belong, and that is greatest 
of all asUrats in the Peninsula, it is spoken in proverb, “ God 
increased Annezy, and He has appointed divisions among them : ” 
there is no time when some of the kindreds are not gom, or 
robber enemies, of some other. The Annezy have been com- 
pared with B. Israel; they are not without resemblance. 
The seat of this people, in the first Mohammedan ages, was, 
according to their tradition, the dlra lying a little north of 
Medina, which is now of the W. Aly. Then they conquered 
Kheybar, whose feverish palm valleys became their patrimony 
to this day. 
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It happened strangely that whilst Bishr was out against 
them a main ghrazzu of the W41ad Aly had mounted to go 
and set upon Bishr. These hostile squadrons by a new adven- 
ture met with each other in the wilderness. An hundred 
thelul riders cover the ground of a regiment. It is a brave 
sight, as they come on with a song, bowing in the tall saddles, 
upon the necks of their gaunt stalking beasts, with a martial 
shining of arms. The foemen in sight, the sheukh descend 
with the long lances upon their led horses ; and every sheykh’s 
back-rider, radif, who is also his gun-bearer, now rides in the 
thelul saddle. Those thelul riders, upon the slower sheep- 
like beasts, are in comparison of their few light horsemen, 
like a kind of heavy infantry of matchlock men. The nomad 
cavalier, sitting loosely upon a pad without stirrups, can carry 
no long and heavy firearm, which ho could not reload. Only 
few amongst these southern sheykhs are possessors of some old 
dint horse-pistols, which abandoned in our grandsires’ time, have 
been sold away from Europe. Their hope is in the romhh or 
shelfa, the Beduin lance : the beam, made of a light reed of the 
rivers of Mesopotamia, is nearly two of their short horse-lengths ; 
they charge them above their heads. Agid or conductor of the 
W. Aly part, was a beardless and raw young man, Fdhd, their 
great sheykh’s son ; and Askar of the other, son of Misshel, the 
great sheykh above mentioned : these young hostile Annezy 
leaders were sisters’ sons. Fdhd, tilting impetuously, pierced 
his cousin Askar ; but, overborne by strong men’s hands, he 
was himself taken alive. The W. Aly, glorious and con- 
fident in the tents, were seized with panic terror in the field, 
in presence of the warlike Audjy, the most big of bone and 
resolute of that country Beduins ; in each of whom they 
looked for an avenger of the blood slain before Kfaeybar. They 
cried out therefore that they were brethren ! and those W. Aly, 
which were one hundred and twenty riders with arms in their 
hands, submitted to the eighty lion-like men of Bishr ; every 
one pitifully intreating his spoiler, “ akhyey, ya akhyey, ah, 
little brother mine ! take thou then my thelfil, have here my 
arms, and even my mantle ; take all, only let me go alive.” 
No more than a few sheykhs of them, who were horsemen, 
escaped that day upon their mares. Fet of the thelul riders 
there broke away three hardy men, mountaineers ; they were 
Moahib, that had ridden with them in hope to divide the spoils 
of the common enemy. — Before the year was out, the Mo^b 
by the same Bishr were miserably bereaved, in one day, of aU 
their cattle. The sheykhs upon aides were, at some time, of 
my acquaintance ; and I had this tale among them. 
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The Bishr received their dakhils to quarter ; they would not, 
only remembering the vengeance, make a butchery of their kins- 
men ; and, as the southern Aarab use not to take human lives 
to ransom, they let their enemies go, in their shirts, to ride 
home to their wives, upon their bare feet. It is contrary 
to the Arabian conscience to extinguish a kabila. There 
are tribes of neighbours, cruel gomanies since their grand- 
dames’ days, as the Fejir and B. Atieh, that have never met 
in general battles, when, in a day, they might void so long 
controversies, by the destruction of one of them. Even the 
Beduins’ old cruel rancours are often l«s than the golden 
piety of the wilderness. The danger past, they can thmk of 
the defeated foemen with kindness ; having compassion of an 
Arab lineage of common ancestry with themselves. When 
men fall down wounded in a foray the enemies which had 
the upper hand will often send again far back, and beat them 
to their menzil : and there they nourish their languishing foe- 
men, until they be whole again ; when they give to each a 
water-skin and say to him ruhk, “ depart,” without taking 
promises, putting only their trust in 'ClllaJi to obtain the like at 
need for themselves. But Fahd was led away with the Bishr, since 
he must answer for the life of Askar : if his cousin died he must 
die for his death, unless the next of kin should consent to receive 
the blood ransom ; he would be entertained in the meanwhile 
in his hostile, kinsmen’s tents. Askar recovered slowly, in the 
next months. I asked, ‘‘ When those shearers of W. Aly came 
home shorn, with what dances and lulhlooing will the hareem 
sally forth to meet them ! ” It was answered, “ Ay bill^, they 
had merited the women’s derision ! ” — “ But how, being one 
hundred and twenty strong, had they submitted to the fewer 
in number ? " Answer : " Are they not W. Aly ? and this is 
the manner of them.” They are unwarlike, but the Fejir, the 
sister tribe, were never contemned by their enemies, which are 
all those strong free tribes behind them, B. Atieh, Howeytat, 

Bilii, Jeheyna. , - , , . u .1 

The clouds of the second locust brood which the Aarab call 
am’ddn, ' pillars ’ [it is the word we read in Exodns— the ammud 
of cloud and fire], 'wreathing and flickering as motes in the sun- 
beam, Sew over us for some days, thick as rain, from near the 
soil to great height in the atmosphere. They alight as birds, 
letting down their long shanks to the ground ; these invaded the 
booths, and for blind hunger, even bit our shins, as we sat at 
coffee. They are borne feebly flying at the wind’s list, as m 
the Psalms, " I am tossed up and down as the locust.” There 
fell of them every moment upon the earth, and were dashed 
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upon the stones. After this we saw them drifted to the south- 
ward : and the Aarab, knowing they must now devour Kheybar, 
where their dates would be lost, came forth, and stood to gaze after 
them with a fatal indifference ; and with aJia ! they went in to sit 
down again, leaving their lot in the hands of Ullah, who they 
say is Bountiful. And oftener than no, the Arabs will smile in 
such mishaps, over their own broken hopes, with a kind of godly 
melancholy. The children bring in gathered locusts, broached 
upon a twig, and the nomads toast them on the coals ; then 
plucking the scorched members, they break away the head, 
and the insect body which remains is good meat ; but not of 
these latter swarms, bom in time of the dried-up herbage. A 
young man at our fire breaking the toasted body of the first, 
there fell out a worm, and he cast it from him with loathing ; and 
cried, ‘ akhs ! Wellah this cured him of all locust eating.’ Yet 
women went out to gather them ; they were of some poor house- 
holds. The coffee-drinkers asked of me, “ Eat you the locusts 
in your beled, Khalil ; tell us, be they wholesome ? ” (We read 
in Leviticus that the children of Jacob might eat the kinds of 
locust.) Nearly every seventh year, in the Arabians’ opinion, is 
a season of locusts. — This year was remembered for the locust 
swarms and for the great summer heat. The male insect is 
yellow, spotted brown, the female somewhat greater and of 
a leaden colour. The pair of glassy wir^s are spotted, the 
inner pair are wide and folded under. Her length to the end 
of the closed wing is nearly three inches. The Beduins say, 
“ This is not the eye which appears such, in the head, but that 
clear spot under the short first legs.” I took a pen and made the 
outline of a locust, and upon the next leaf was another of Abu 
Zeyd: all the Arabs came to see these two pictures. “Very 
well, Khalil,” said the simple gazers, “ and ha ! his image wellah, 
without any difference ! ” And one smutched the lines of the 
locust with his fingers, seldom washed, to know if this lay even 
upon the smooth paper, and yeteyr quoth he “ it will rise and 
fly! ” And ever as there came coffee-bibbers to Zeyd’s menzil, 
they asked for KhalO, and “ Let him show us Abu Zeyd and 
his book of pictures;” these were a few prints in my book 
of medicine. Then they wondered to look through my tele- 
scope, in which, levelling at any camel a mile distant, they 
saw her as it were pasturing before their faces. Nevertheless, 
as a thing which passed their minds, they did not learn to covet 
it ; and yet to sharpen their vision the best sighted of them, 
seeing as falcons, would needs rasay all my eye-washes; for 
there is no endowment of nature so profitable to them in this 
life of the open wilderness. 
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Only the starveling hounds of the menzils, in these days, 
greedily swallowing up locusts, seemed to be in better plight, 
running gaily in the encampment, sleeping with their fills, 
and now sullenly careless of the Aarab. Their hounds, say the 
nomads, “ bite the wolf : ” they waken all night whilst the Aarab 
slumber. With the Fejir, Beduins of a “ camel dira," the “ wolf- 
eaters ” are not many, and those of currish kind, nearly like the 
street dogs of Syria. The best I have seen with any Aarab, 
were the great shagged dogs of BiUI, in the Teh^a. The 
common nomad hound is yellowish, shaped as the fox ; the 
like is seen over most wild parts of the world. A few Bednins 
have their greyhounds, light with hanger, and very swift to 
course the hare ; and by these the gazelle fawn is taken. The 
common barkers of every Beduin village (for they go nol 
out with the flocks), in tribes where the house-mothere have 
little or no milk to give them, are carrion lean, and in hunger- 
times they receive no sustenance of man’s hand but a little 
water : it were hard to say of what nncleanness they then live. 
Only for a few days once in the lor^ year they are well refreshed : 
these are in the date-gathering at Kheybar, when the fruit 
abounding in the Beduins’ not improvident bands' (above that 
they may carry,) they give to the camels and asses their fill of 
dates, and fling also to their wretched hounds largely. 

The hounds for their jealous service have never a good word. 
It is the only life mishandled at home by the gentle Aarab, who 
with spurns and blows cast out these profane creatures from the 
beyt, and never touch them (unless it be the unweaned whelps) 
with their hands. If any dog be an house-thief, a robber of 
human food, he is chased with hue and cry, and will be most 
cruelly beaten ; the men swear great oaths ‘ be shall be dead, 
he has it well deserved.’ This makes that the parasite crea- 
ture, in these countries, is of more diffident behaviour, to- 
wards his masters : only to the nomad greyhoimd is granted, 
as of noble kind, to lie down in the booth. The hounds watch 
all day in the menzil, every one by his household, ahlahu. 
They follow in the rfihla with the ba^age-train and their 
mistress ; pacing, with a half reasonable gait, in the shadows 
of the lofty moving camels : impatient of beat and the sand 
burning under their paws, where they spy any shelter of c^ag 
or bush, there they go in to pant awMe. At the alighting, 
the booth-cloth is hardly raised, when (if suffered— this is in 
the sheep-keeper tribes) they creep into the shadow and scrabble 
the hot sand, and dig with their paws under them, to make 
their lair upon the cool soil beneath. A dog strayed at the 
menzil, and running by strange tents, is hooted — ahl-aJc, ahl-aTc ! 
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‘ to thy household, sirra ! ’ The loud nomad dogs, worrying about 
the heels of aU strange comers, are a sort o£ police of the nomad 
encampment. 4. few of them are perilous snatchers with their 
teeth ; a man may come by, skirmishing with his camel-stick 
behind him, and the people call off their dogs. But if there be 
only hareem at home, which do but look on with a feminine 
malice, a stranger must beat them off with stone-casts. Some 
woman may then cry, “ Oh ! oh 1 wherefore dost thou stone our 
dog? ” And he, “ The accursed would have eaten me.” — “ But,0 
thou ! cast not at him.” — “ Then call him in thou foolish woman 
and that quickly, or with this block now, I may happen to kill 
him.” — “ Eigh me ! do not so, this eats the wolf, he watches for the 
enemy, he is the guard of our beyt and the ghrannem ; I pray 
thee, no, not another stone.” — “ Mad woman, before he eat me I 
will break all the bones in his skin, and cursed be thy tongue ! 
with less breath thou caast call him off ! ' ’ In such case, I have not 
spared for stones, and the silly wife thought herself wronged; but 
the men answered, ‘‘ It was well enough.” The hareem, as to whom 
little is attributed, are naturally of infirmer reason, and liker 
children in the sentiment of honour ; so there are tents, where the 
passing guest may not greatly trust them, nor their children. 

The sharp-set nomad hounds fall upon aught they may 
find abroad, as the baggage (when sometimes it is left with- 
out the booth) of any stranger guest : then they rend up all 
with their eager teeth and sharp claws ; therefore to carry 
in the guests’ bags is accounted a charitable deed. Men who 
are pilferers of others’ provision, are often called “ hounds ” 
by the Beduins. Hirfa called one of these mornings at my 
tent door, “ Where art thou, KhaUI ? I go abroad, and wilt 
thou the while mind my household ? ” — ‘‘And whither will my 
hostMs to-day ? I go to buy us yam : Khalil, open the eyes 
and beware, that there come no dogs to my beyt.” When she 
returned some hours after, Hirfa came to chide me, “ Ha ! care- 
less Khalil, the dogs have been here ! why hast thou not kept 
my beyt ? and did I not bid thee ? ” — “ I have watched for thee, 
Hirfa, every moment, by thy life ! sitting before the booth in the 
sun, and not a hair of any dog has enttired.” — ‘‘ Alas, TfhftHi 
does not understand that ‘ the dogs ’ are men ; tell me, TOia lil. 
who has been here whilst I was out ? ” — “ There came two men, 
and when I saw them sheltering in thy.apartment, I guessed 
them to be of kindred and acquaintance ; could I suppose there 
would any tribesman steal from a tribesman’s beyt?” — ‘‘But 
these have stolen, said she, a peck of dates, and all by thy 
fault.” In the popular sort of nomads is little or no conscience 
to rob food (only) ; they holding it as common, kheyr Ullah. 
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The cheerful summer nights are cool from the sunset 
in these dry uplands. As they have supped, men wander 
forth to talk with neighbours, coffee drinkers seek the even- 
ing cup : in the mejlis coffee company, the Aarab gossip till 
midnight. Often in our menzil only the herdsman remains 
at home, who wakens to his rough song the grave chord of the 
rabeyby. 

Some moonlight evenings the children hied by ns : boys and 
girls troop together from the mothers’ beyts, and over the sand 
they leap to play at horses, till they find where they may climb 
upon some sand-hillock or rock. A chorus of the elder girls 
assemble hither, that with hand-clapping chant the same and 
ever the same refrain, of a single verse. Little wild boys 
stripping off their tunics, and flii ^'ng down kerchiefs, or that 
have left all in the mothers’ beyts, run out naked ; there being 
only the hagiffu wound about their slender loins : this is the 
plaited leathern ribbon, which is worn, and never left, by all 
the right Arabians, both men and hareem. Every boy-horse 
has chosen a make, his fdras or mare; they course hand in 
hand together, and away, away, every pair skippii^ after other 
and are held themselves in chase in the moonlight wUdemess. 
He kicks back to the horses which chevy after them so fast, and 
escapes again neighing. And this pastime of Aarab childt^ of 
pure race, is without strife of envious hearts, an angry voice is 
not heard, a blow is not struck among them. The nomads are 
never brutal. This may last for an hour or two : the younger 
men will sometime draw to the merry-make where the young 
maidens be : they frolic hke great camels amongst the small 
ghrannem ; but not unclad, nor save with the eyes approach 
they to that chanting bevy of young damsels; an iO-blooded 
nature appearing in any young man, he shall have the less 
estimation among them. After the child’s age, these mdolent 
Arabians have not any kind of manly pastime among them. Of 
Ahl Gibly, or southern nomads, I have not seen horsemen so 
much as exercise themselves upon their mares. Child’s play it 
were in their eyes, to weary themselves, and be never the 
better They have none other sport than to fire off their 
matchlocks in any household festivals. Herdsmen, they are 
naturally of the contemplative life : weakly fed, there can be 
little flushing of gross sai^ne spirits in their veins, which 
might move them to manly games ; very rarely is any Bedum 
robust. Southward of H&yil I did not see any young woman 
with the rose blood in her cheeks ; even they are of the summer s 
drought, and palled at their freshest age. 
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Now in the mild summer is the season of muzayyins, 
the Nomad children's circumcision feasts : the mother’s booth 
is set out with beggarly fringes of scarlet shreds, tufts of 
mewed ostrich feathers, and such gay gauds as they may 
borrow or find. Hither a chorus assembles of slender daugh- 
ters of their neighbours, that should chant at this festival 
in their best array. A fresh kerchief binds about every 
damsel’s forehead with a feather ; she has ear-rings great as 
bracelets, and wears to-day her nose-ring, zni^em : they are 
jewels in silver ; and a few, as said, from old time are fine gold 
metal, thaliab el-asjr. These are ornaments of the Beduia 
women, hardly seen at other times (in the pierced nostril, they 
wear for every day a head of cloves), and she has bracelet 
of beads and metal finger-rings. The thin black tresses loosed 
to-day and not long, hang down upon their slight shoulders, and 
shine in the sun, freshly combed out with camel urine. The 
lasses have borrowed new cloaks, which are the same for man 
or woman. Making a fairy ring apart, they begin, clapping 
the palms of their little hands, to trip it round togeth^ 
chanting ever the same cadence of few words, which is a sin^e 
verse. Hungered young faces, you might take them for 
gipsy daughters ; wayward not seldom in their mother’s house- 
holds, now they go playii^ before men’s eyes, with downcast 
looks and a virginal timidity. But the Aarab raillery is never 
long silent, and often the yotmg men, in this daylight feast, 
stand jesting about them. Some even pluck roughly at the 
feathers of the lasses, their own near cousins, in the dance, 
which durst answer them not hing , but only with reproachful 
eyes : or laughing loud the weleds have bye and bye divided 
this gentle bevy among them for their wives ; and if a 
stranger be there, they will bid him choose which one he 
would marry among them. “Heigh-ho! what thinkest thou 
of these maidens of ours, and her, and her, be they not fait- 
faced?’ But the vir^ smile not, and if any look up, their 
wild eyes are seen estranged and pensive. They are like 
children under the rod, they should keep here a studied de- 
meanour; and for all this they are not Sirens, w In that male 
tyranny of the Mohammedan religion regard is had to a distant 
maidenly behaviour of the young daughters ; and. here th^ 
dance as the tender candidates for happy marriage, and the 
ble^ed motherhood of sons. May their morrow approach! 
which shall be as this joyful day, whose hap they now sing, 
wherein a man-child is joined to the religion of Islam ; it 
is better than the day of his birth. The nomad son is circum- 
cised being come to the strength of three fuU years ; and then 
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as the season may serve witbout any superstition of days, and 
as the mother shall be able to provide com or rice enough 
for her guests’ supper. They sometimes put off the surgery till 
the morrow, in any rough windy weather, or because of the 
Aarab’s rdhla. 

The friends of the father will come in to be his guests : some 
of them have adorned theimelves with the gunner’s belt and gay 
baldric, rattling with the many little steel chains and brass powder- 
cases ; and they bear upon their shoulders the long matchlocks. 
Therewith they would prove their hand to shoot, at the sheep’s 
skull, which the child’s bobim has sacrificed to * the hospitality.’ 
Every man kills his sacrifice, as in the ancient world, with 
his own hands, and the carcase is flayed and brittled with the 
Arabs’ expedition. Nomads are all expert fleshere ; the quarters 
h ang now upon some bush or boughs, which wandering in 
au open wilderness, they have sought perhaps upon a far 
mountain side. As the sun goes low the meat is cast into the 
caldron, Jidda. The great inwards remain suspended upon 
their trophy bush. After the flesh, a mess is cooked in the 
broth of such grain as they have. The sun setting, the maidens 
of the ring-dance disperse : the men now draw apart to their 
prayers, and in this time the cattle of every household are driven 
in. The men risen from their prayers, the supper is served 
in the tent : often thirty men’s meat is in that shield-wide 
wooden platter which is set before them. A little later some 
will come hither of the young herdsmen returning boisterous 
from the field ; they draw to the merry noise of the muzayyin 
that feel a lightness in their knees to the dance. A-row, every 
one his arm upon the next one’s shoulder, these laughing 
weleds stand, full of good humour ; and with a shout they foot it 
forth, re piling and wavering, advancit^, recoiling in their chorus 
together ; the while they hoarsely chant the ballad of a single 
verse. The housewives at the booth clap their palms, and one 
rising with a rod in her hand, as the dancing men advance, she 
il j».npa>a out to meet them ; it is the mother by likelihood, and 
joyously she answers them in her song : whilst they come on bend- 
ing and tottering a-row together, with their perpetual refrain. 
They advancing upon her, she dances backward, feinting defence 
with the rod ; her face is turned towards them, who maintain 
themselves, with that chanted verse of their manly throate, as it 
were pursuing and pressing upon her. — The nomads imagine 
even the necessity of circumcision : graziers, they will allege the 
examples of all cattle, that only in the son of Adam may be 
found this manner of impediment. When they questioned^ me 
I have said, “ You can amend then the work of UUah ! ’ — Of 
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that we speak not, they answered, but only of the expediency.' 
Questioned, What be the duties of a Moslem ? they responded 
“ That a man fast in the month, and recite his daily prayers ; , 

making no mention of the circumcision, which they call “ pnrifi. 
cation.” 

The 16th of April, after a morning wind, blustering cold 
from the north-eastward, I found early in the afternoon, with 
still air and sunshine, the altitude being 4000 feet, 96 deg. p. 
in the booth’s shelter. The drooping herb withered, the summa 
drought entering, the wilderness changed colour ; the spring 
was ended. The Beduins removed and lodged in their desolate 
camps : upon a morrow, when the camels had been driven forth 
an hour, an alarm was given from the front, of gflm. A herds- 
man came riding in, who had escaped, upon a thelul, and told 
it in the mejlis, "il-'bil, the camel-herds are taken.” The 
sheukh rose from the hearth and left their cups with grave 
startled looks : all went hardily out, and hastily, to find their 
maros. Hovering haramiyeh had been seen yesterday, and 
now every man hied to take arms. The people ran, like angry 
wasps, from the booths : some were matchlock men, some had 
spears, all were afoot, save the horsemen sheykhs, and hastened 
forth to require their enemies, which could not be seen in 
that short desert horizon : bye and bye only the housewives, 
children and a few sick and old men were left in the encamp- 
ment. Some asked me would I not ride to set upon the 
thieves ; for Zeyd’s talk had been that Khalil would foray with 
them. “ Khalil (cried the housewives), look for us in your wise 
books ; canst thou not prophesy by them (sMf fU ghraib) : 
read_ thou and tell ns what seest thou in them of these go* 
monies. — A punishment fall upon them ! they certainly espied 
the people’s watch-fires here this last night, and have been 
lurking behind yonder mountain until the camels were driven 
out.” — The long morning passed over us, in the cold incer- 
titude of this misadventure. 

Motlog had ridden days before to H4yil to treat with the 
ei^, and left Rah^el to govern the tribe ; a man of perplexed 
mind in this sudden kind of conjuncture. The armed tribes- 
men retumii^ ^ter midday, we went to sit in the mejlis and 
talk over this mishap. I heard no word spoken yet of pursuing ; 
and enquiring of my neighbour,^ “ Ay, they would mount thdr 
theluls, said he, so soon as the ’bil were come home at evening ; ” 
for all the great cattle were not taken, but those which had been 
driven forth from the north side of the menzil. Celerity is 
double strokes in warfare, but these Beduins sat still the long 
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day and let the robberis ran, to ■wonder what they -were ; they 
all said, “aome Aarab of the North,” for they had seen them 
armed with pistols. They reasoned -whether those should be 
Sherar^it or Howeyt^t Ibn J^tsy (Beduins from about Maan) ; or 
else of the Euw^lla. “ Hear me, and I shall make it known to 
yon, said Zeyd (who had this vanity among them), what they 
were. I say then, es-Sokhur, and ye shall find it true.” The 
few words which had fallen from the foemen’s lips were now 
curiously examined. They had challenged the camel herds, 
” What Aarab be ye — ^ha ! the Fejir ? ” but this could not suffice 
to distinguish the hghrat of a tribe. The gfim were thirteen 
horsemen, and twenty riders upon theluls. In driving off the 
booty a mare broke loose from them, and she was led into the 
encampment, but of that nothing could be learned, the nomad 
sheykhs not using to brand their horses with the tribe’s cattle- 
mark. This mare, by the third day, perished of thirst ! that 
none would pour out to her of their little water. If a tribes- 
man’s goat stray among them, and her owner be not known, 
none wUl water her. In the time when I was with them, I saved 
the lives of a strayed beast or two, persuading some of my 
patients to give them drink. 

They now reckoned in the mejlis the number of camels 
taken, sajdng over the owners’ names : Zeyd kept count, 
scoring a new line for every ten in the sand ; so he told them 
and found six score and seven camels— -the value of £600 or 
more. All this tribes’ camels were not so many as 2000, 
nor I think fully 1600 ; and the whole fortune of the Fnkara 
Beduins in the field, two hundred households, their great 
and small cattle with the booths and utensils, I suppose, not 
to exceed £17,000. Besides which is their landed patrimony 
at Kheybar, that may be worth £7000 more. A household of 
these poor southern Beduins may thus, I think, possess the 
capital value of £120 sterling ; and much like to them are their 
nomad neighbours about. In the same small tribe there are 
nobles and commons, the suffioienl livelihood, and the pittance, 
and abject misery. The great sheykh Motlog, possessing more 
than other men, had not so many of his own as twenty-five camels. 
There is difference also between tribe and tribe .• the great 
tribes of the north, as the Annezy in Syria, and the northern 
Shammar upon Mesopotamia, wandering in plenteous country, 
are rich in cattle and horses : so also may be reckoned Kaht-an 
and Ateyby of the southern tribes, (their diras we shall see are 
watered by the yearly monsoon ;) but these middle tribes of 
nomads, in a rainless land, ate ” weaker.” Those at the haj 
road which receive a surra, are the most coffee-lazing, beggarly 
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and pithless minded of them all. The Fejir sheukh divided 
between them, every year, I think about £600 of these pay- 
ments ! whereof almost an hundred pounds fell to Zeyd, who 
received his father’s surra, and £160 to Motlog : besides some 
changes of clothing, grain, and certain allowances for their tents, 
and utensils ; yet poor they all were, and never the better. 
Motlog’s haUl, or ‘ lawful own ’ of cattle, his mare and his tent 
and household gear together, were worth, I think, not £300 : 
add to this for his funded property at Kheybar, and we may 
find he possessed hardly above £600. 

The Aarab trifled time which could never be theirs again ; 
the housewives made some provision ready for those that 
should mount at evening. This mounting is at every man’s 
free will, and yet the possessor of a thelul cannot shun the 
common service and keep his honest name. Bahyel led the 
pursuit. Some as they sat boasted, “ This night or towards 
morning, when the haramiyeh think themselves come in security, 
and ate first reposing, we shall be suddenly upon them, and 
recover our own, if the Lord will, and take their beasts from 
under them.” As camels are driven o£f in a foray, the robbers 
chj^e them all that day at a run before them, hoping to outgo 
the pursuit ; and now as the sun was setting, these might be 
gotten almost fifty miles in advance. The last words were, as 
they rose, “ Please God, every camel of those taken shall be 
couched again, to-morrow about this time, before the booth of 
his household : ” and with this good augury the company dis- 
persed, going to their suppers, and afterward the riders would 
take their theluls, the sheykhs (for a long pursuit) not leading 
their mares with them. Zeyd sat still at home ; he had two 
theluls, he said ” they were ailing.” Khdlaf sat also close in 
his booth, a man who, though vaunting his mare’s worth at so 
many camels and himself of the principal W. Aly sheykhs, had 
not a beast to mount. A weak reason is found too light in the 
balance of public estimation ; and Zeyd all the next day sitting 
melancholy, sipping much coffee, vehemently protested to be 
ever since sorry, by UUah, that he was not ridden along with 
them. 

J-fis camels were saved that day, feeding on the other side of 
the desert ; but a calamity as this is general, and to be borne by 
the tribe. None which had lost their cattle to-day would be left 
destitute ; but the governing sheykh taxing all the tribesmen, 
the like would be rendered to them, out of the common con- 
tribution, in a day or two. He will send some round as assessors 
to the menzils, where every man’s state being known, the com- 
putation is made of the cattle of every household. There was 
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levied of Zeyd the next day, of less than tvrenty that he had, a 
camel, and the value of certain head of small cattle. The 
nomad tribes we have seen to be commonwealths of brethren, 
ruled by their sheykhs with an equitable moderation. They 
divide each others’ losses, and even in such there is community 
between whole tribes. Mischief is never tar from them, an evil 
day may chance which has not befallen them in many years, 
when a tribe is stripped at a stroke, of nearly all its cattle, as 
later in my knowledge, the Moahlb. — And what then ? The 
next Billi of free-will gave them, of their own, much cattle. 

If cattle be robbed of any strangers dwelling in the tribe, 
the tribesmen are not bound, ^ neither upon those should fall 
any contribution for the losses of their hosts : yet there are 
magnanimous tribes, (I have heard it told of Shammar,) that 
will give somewhat, of free-will, to him who has long time lived 
in fellowship amongst them, in his afflicted ease. If any 
villager has entrusted beasts to a nomad, to graze with his own 
cattle, and they are reaved by the tribe’s enemies, the vill^er 
wiU demand bis own, and scurvily attach the Beduwy, as bis 
debtor, if he may take him again in his village : but the 
Beduwy, whose law does not bind him to such restitutions, wiU 
be ware, and no more adventure thither. These controversies 
are long-lived, and often the old grudges are inherited among 
them, to the third generation. — The law of Israel is for the 
villager in this case, and enjoins the grazier’s restitution of 
the entrusted cattle. There is also amongst Beduins a loss 
without remedy, when a man’s beasts are taken and the sheykhs 
in the mejlis find that the less is his own, and not in the 
public adventure of the tribe. The unhappy tribesman bitterly 
calls bis sheykhs unjust, be is bare and they will not repair h£ 
undoing out of the public stock : I have known some such, sad 
men for life. I have known also well-faring Beduins suddenly 
come to poverty, when their camels had all died of a murrain. 
As in the whole world, so among this poor folk, it is much, in 
the evil day, to be well befriended. At the good and liberal 
man’s need, every one of bis feUowship will bring him a head 
of the flock in bis hand ; so may he come to a little strength 
again. 

Their ghrazzus and counter-ghrazzus are the destruction of 
the Aarab. Reaving and bereaved they may never thrive ; in 
the end of every tide it is but an ill exchange of cattle. So in 
the eyes of nomads, the camel troops of the Fukara were all 
“ mingled ” cattle and uneven, that is, not home-faom-like, but 
showing to be robbed beasts out of several diras. Motlog's son 
said to me, he who should be great sheykh after him, " Ay, 
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weUah I all our camels are harrfim, (of prey taken in the forays,) 
and not our lawful own.” The Pejir were impoverished of late 
years, by their neighbours’ incursions : Bishr, and after them 
the W. Aly, bad taken their flocks ; but they lost most by a 
murrain, in these hot sandy marches, a kind of colic, in which 
there had died nearly all the remnant of their small cattle. 
A year before, Zeyd had a great mixed herd of goats and 
sheep, 80 that Hirfa, the last spring time, made a camel 
load and a half (as much as £13 worth) of samn. Now I saw 
but an ewe and two milch goats left to them, which yielded in 
the day but a short bowl of mOk, and, discouraged, he would 
not buy more. Zeyd had inherited of his father, who was the 
former great sheykh’s brother, a largo landed patrimony of 
palm-stems at Kbeybar : the half fruit being to the negro 
husbandmen, his own rent was, he told me, nearly 200 reals. 
Thus Zeyd, w-ith his surra, had spending silver for every day, in 
good years, of, nearly two reals, the value of a goat, which i* 
much money in the khala : yet the man was miserable, and 
loving to defer payments, he was always behind the hand with 
old usury. Sheykhs of the B. WAhab lay up their money, 
thdhab, (spared from the haj surra,) at el-Ally ; out of this, one 
who is low will increase his “ halal ” silently, and may sometime 
go to the bottom of his bag to purchase him a new mare. 

Rahyel’s pursuing party was three nights out. The 
men left in camp being now very few, they came continually 
together to drink coffee. The affectionate housewives sat abroad 
all day watching : at mid-aftemoon, the fourth after, we heard 
the hareem’s jubilee, lullilu! — but the merry note died away in 
their throats when, the longer they looked, they saw those that 
came riding in the horizon were leading nothing home with 
them. The men rose together, and going forth, they gazed 
fixedly. “ What, said they, means this cry of the hareem ? for 
look, they arrive empty-handed, and every man is riding apart 
to alight at his own household ! ” so returning to their fatal 
indolence, they re-entered as men that are losers, and sat down 
again. ” Some of them, they said, will presently bring us 
tidings.” Eah;f6l soon aJter dismounted at his tent, pitched 
near behind ns. — The housewife comes forth as her husband 
makes his thelul kneel ; she receives him in silence, unsaddles 
the beast, and carries in his gear. The man does not often 
salute her openly, nor, if he would to the mej'lis, will he 
speak to his wife yet ; so Eahyel, without entering Ms booth, 
stepped over to us. — “ Peace be with you ! ” said he from a dry 
throat, and seating himself with the sigh of a weary man, in 
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Bome sadness, he told ns, ‘ that in the second day, following the 
enemy upon the Nefud, they came where a wind bad blown out 
the prints,’ and said he, “ So UUah willed it ! ” They turned 
then their beasts’ heads, — they had no list to cast farther about, 
to come again upon the robbers’ traces. “ Ha well ! God would 
have it so ! ” responded the indolent Aarab. A weak enemy 
they thus faintly let slip through their fingers, for a little 
wind, though these were driving with them nearly a tithe 
of ail their camels. But Eahyel, to knit up his sorry tale 
with a good ending, exclaimed, ‘ Wellah, they had found 
water at the wells d-Hyza in the Nefud ; and as they came 
again by Teyma, he heard word that some of the g6m had 
touched there, and they were of the Sberarht : ” — Bahyel, with 
his troop, bad ridden nearly two hundred idle miles. “ Bye and 
bye we shall know (said the Beduins) which tribesmen robbed 
our camels ; then will we ghrazzy upon them, and God willing, 
take as many of them again.” But the ghrazzus often return 
empty : a party of Fukara, “ twenty rikib ” or warfaring thelfils, 
which rode lately upon the Beny Atleh, had taken nothing. 

Every man leans upon his own hand in the open desert, and 
there will none for naught take upon him a public service. 
The sheykh may persuade, he cannot compel any man ; and if 
the malcontent co apart, he cannot detain them. The 
common body is weak, of members so loosely knit together, 
and there befalls them many an evil hap, which by a public 
policy might have been avoided. — “ Why send you not out 
scouts, (thus I reasoned with Zeyd,) which might explore the 
kh^la in advance of your pasturing cattle ? or cannot you set 
some to watch in the tops of the rocks, for the appearing of an 
enemy ! Why commit yourselves thus to wild hazard, who 
are living openly in the midst of danger ? ” When Zeyd gravely 
repeated my words in the mejlis, the sheykh’s son answered 
readily, “ Ay, and that were very well, if we might put it in 
practice ; but know, Khalil, there are none of the Beduw will 
thus adventure themselves by twos or threes together, for 
fear of the habalts, we cannot tell where they lie until thou 
hearest from behind a crag or bush deh I and the shot strikes 
thee.” 

Later in the week Motlog came again from HS.yiI : he had 
not before been thither, nor his companions ; but they crossed 
an hundred miles over the open kh&la guided by sight only 
of the mountain landmarks, which they had enquired before- 
hand. We had shifted ground many times in his absence ; and 
it was strange for me to see them ride in, without having 
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erred, to our menzil. As the journeys of the tribesmen are 
determined beforehand, they might reckon, within a day’s 
distance, where riding they should fall upon our traces, which 
finding they will follow the fresh footing of our late rihla; 
and climbing on all heights as they come, they look for the black 
boot^ of their Aarab. Thus these Land-navigators arrive bye 
and bye at the unstable village port of their voyage. All the 
tribesmen which were not abroad herding, assembled to parlia* 
ment, where they heard Motlog was gone down, to his brother 
Rahyel’s tent, to hear their sheykh give account of his embassy 
to the emir, which imported so much to the policy of their 
little desert nation. — Every man had armed his hand with the 
tobacco-pipe, and, said each one arriving, “ Strengthen thee, 
0 Motlog! ” and to the great sheykh he handed up his galliun. 
Motlog sat freshly before them, in his new apparel, the ac- 
customed gift of the emir, and he filled all their pipe-heads 
benignly, with the aromatic tittun el-Hameydy of Mesopotamia ; 
of which he had brought with him a few weeks’ cheer, from 
the village capital. The coffee was slowly served round, to 
so great an assembly. Burdensome was that day’s heat, and 
now the mid-day’s sun overhead, yet there was none who 
thought of going to his slumber, or even to eat ; such was 
all the people’s expectation to hear the mind of the terrible 
emir. They sat this day out, no man moving from his place, 
and yet fasting, except only from coffee and tittun, tiU the 
evening. — The prince licensed them to return, without fear, into 
their own dira. 

The vassals of Ibn Bashld receive, after the audience, a 
change of clothing ; besides, the emir bestowed sixty silver 

reals upon Motlog, and gave ten pieces to each of his way- 

fellows. These are arts of the Arabian governors, to retain, 
with a pretended bounty, the slippery wills of the wild Beduw ; 
and well sown is the emir’s penny, if he should reap, in the 
next years, ten-fold. Motlog was sheykh of one of the tribu- 
tary tribes, a little wide of his reach. The tax upon the 

nomads is light, and otherwise it could never be gathered ; a 
crown piece is payment for ©very five camels, or for thirty head 
of small cattle. Of the Fukara was levied thus but four 
hundred reals, which is somewhat as eight or ninA shillii^ for 
every household ; yet the free-bom, forlorn and predatory Beduw 
grimly fret their hearts under these small burdens ; the emir’s 
custom is ever untimely, the exaction, they think, of a stronger, 
and plain tyranny : yet yielding this tribute, they become'^ of 
the prince’s federation, and are sheltered from all hostility of 
the Aarab in front. Motlog was a prudent man. of reach and 
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fight ; but he could not see through sixty reals. This was a 
pleasant policy of the emir, and by the like the wisest man’s 
heart is touched ; and the nomad sheykh brought back, in 
his new smelling clothes, a favourable opinion, for the while, of 
the flattering prince, and Hayil government ; and thought in 
his heart, to be the prince’s liegeman, for the present, of whom 
he had received so gentle entertainment. But the haughtj' 
Mohammed Ibn Rashid, who paid the scot, had another opinion 
of him ; the emir afterward told me, with his own mouth, that 
he misliked this Motlog. 

Blithe were the Fukara to return to their home marches, 
and better to them than all this high desolate country, which 
{said they) is ‘ ghror, a land wherein is nothing good, for man 
nor cattle.’ Also, they think that dira better, by which the 
derb el-haj passes ; ^ey say, “ We have a keUa,” that is 
a house of call, and store-chambers, the caravan market is 
held there, and their sheukh receive surra. On the morrow 
we marched ; and the Beduins henceforth removed every day 
by short journeys ; now their face was homeward. Behind us we 
left J. Misma, then some mountain which I heard named Roaf : 
the third day we came to drink upon the upland, at a wide 
standing water, in a gravel bg^, which in winter is a lake-plash, 
of the ponded rain, Tkerrai. 

We marched then in a sandstone country, where, for 
crags, thick as loaves in a baker’s oven, we could not see 
the next riders about us. From the fifth march, we 
alighted again under Birrd, to water, in the natural deep chaps 
of the precipitous sandstone mountain : the herdsmen, digging 
shallow pits with their bands in the fetid sand, took up in 
buckets, with their waterer’s song, a sandy foul water. We 
removed now daily, loading before dawn, and alighting at high 
noon. In another march we came, under the flaming sun, over 
the high open plain, a barren floor of gravel, towards a great 
watering place and summer station of the tribe, el-Erudda. 
These uplands are mostly without growth of the desert acacia 
trees ; woe is therefore the housewife, for any tent-peg lost 
in the rdhla. Yet now appeared a long line of acacias, and a 
white swelling country, these are the landmarks of el-Erudda ; 
and here, at the midst of their dira, is a mdkbara, or common 
buiying-place of the tribe, with few ban'en plants of wild 
p aima . It is hardly a journey from hence to el-H^jr : the 
Beduins would be here umjemmto, for many days. 

Camels strayed the next night from Zeyd’s menzil ; the 
owners scoured the country, hoping to have sight of them, for 
where all the soil was trodden down with innumerable foot- 
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printa of the tribe’s cattle, they coaid not distinguish the traces. 
It was not that they feared their beasts, losing themselves, 
must in few days perish with thirst : the great dull and sheep- 
like cattle have a perfect conscience of ah watering places of 
their home dira ; though, for all their long necks, in but very few 
of them might they attain to drink. Three years before, when 
the Pukara were in Syria, some camels of theirs, frayed and lost 
near the Hauran, had been recovered by tribesmen returning 
later in the year from Medina, who, crossing their own dira, found 
those beasts feeding about a watering, in the border of the Hejds. 
The men knew them, by the brand, to be some of their tribe’s 
cattle, and brought up again those fugitive camels, which had 
fled to their native marches, over seven geographical degrees. 

We had no more notice of the haramiyeh. — Then, by a 
Solnbby family which arrived from over the Harra, there came 
uncertain tidings, that their cattle had been retaken by the 
Moahib : a small Moahib foray riding in the north had crossed 
the robbers; (hostile ghrazzus, meeting in the wilderness, hail 
each other, ya gSmI “ ho ! ye enemies,”) but not able to over- 
take the main body of them, they had cut off but fifteen camels. 
The custom of one real salvage, for a bead, is paid between 
friendly tribes, and they are lesto^d to the owners. 

At length we understood that the robbers, as Zeyd fore- 
told, had been a party of Beny Sdkhr, who from their tents in 
Syria, to the place where they met with us had ridden out not 
less than four hundred miles; and in their company there rode 
a few men of the Sherardt nomads who are part friends, part 
‘‘ not well ” with the Fejir. As for the Bokhur, our Beduins 
reckoned them hitherto neither friends nor enemies ; yet certain 
Pukara households, of the northern migration, were wanderii^ 
with that tribe to this day. A ragged rout of B. Sokhr, 
carriers to the Haj, must every year pass, with the caravan, 
through the Pukara country. — On behalf of the Pejir a young 
sheyl^, Mijwel, was sent after this to the North, to treat peace- 
ably with the B. Sdkhr for the restitution of his tribe’s camels. 
The elders of B. Sokhr responded in the mejlis, “ They that 
had reaved the Pukara cattle were a company of ignorant young 
men ; but their ignorance to be less blameworthy because they 
found the Pejir wanderii^ out of their own dira.” The sheykhs 
promised that good part of the cattle should be brought again 
with the Haj ; the rest they would have conceded to the turbu- 
lent young men, “ which must be appeased, with somewhat 
for their pains, and that for an end of strife.” More might 
not Mijwel obtain ; and this is as much justice as may commonly 
be had in the world. 
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Now, arrived at el-Erudda, my mind was to forsake the 
Beduin life aod pass by el-AUy to the sea coast at el-Wejh. 
My friends bade me speak with Motlog in the matter of my 
camel. Why did not Zeyd obey the pasha’s injunction ? — and 
then this mischief had not chanced. I bad not the price of 
another camel, — hard must be my adventure hericefortb 
in I ftud of Arabia. The custom of the desert is that of 
Moses, ‘ If any man’s beast hurt the beast of another man, 
the loss shall be divided.’ Frolic in the succulent spring 
herbage, the great unwieldy brutes rise in the night with full 
cuds to play their whale-sports together ; some camel then, 
as the Beduins held, had fallen upon the neck of my gaping 
young camel : whether it happened then, or in the camels’ 
bouncing forth to their morning pasture, it was among Zeyd’s 
troop of camels. I must bring witnesses : but who would give 
testimony against a sheykh of his tribe, for the Nasrfiny ? 
Amongst Mohammedans, and though they be the Beduins of the 
wilderness, there is equity only between themselves. I found 
Motlog in his tent, who with a woollen thread was stitching in 
his mare’s saddle-pad. “ A pity, said the sheykh, that any 
controversy should grow betwixt Khalil and Zeyd, who were 
brethren, but the Pasha’s words ought to have been observed.” 
Zeyd was disappointed in me of his greedy hopes ; fortune had 
given us both dieckmate since the hope of my vaccination had 
failed; there remained only my saddle-bags, and his eyes daily 
devoured them. Great they were, and stuffed to a fault, in 
a land where passengers ride without baggage. Heavy Zeyd 
found their draught, and he felt in them elbow-deep day by day. 
which was contrary to the honourable dealing of an host besides 
my apprehension that he might thus light upon my pistol and 
instromente, which lay hidden at the bottom in our menzils. 

For these displeasures, in a last rdhla I had forsaken Zeyd, 
and came on walking over the waste gravel, under the scalding 
sun many mUes till the Aarab alighted. Zeyd found_ in hia 
heart that he had done me wrong, I had not deceived him, and 
he respected my person: I also heedfully avoided to rake np 
the wOd unknown depths of their Mohammedan resentment. 
I entered Motlog’s tent, the sheykhly man sat playing with his 
children, he was a very affectionate father. Thither came 
Zeyd soon and sat down to drink coffee ; then raising his 
portentous voice said he, “ If I had not intended to devour 
him, weDah, I bad not received the Nasrany ; I wonid not 
have suffered Him to accompany the Aarab, no not in a rdhla. 
The NasrAny gave sixty reals (a fable) to Mohammed Aiy, 
and I require the like to be paid me in this hour.” “ No, 
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{Motlog answered from behind the women’s curtain, whither be 
was gone for somewhat,) this is not in thy band, 0 Zeyd.” 
Zeyd complaining that my being in his menzil was an expense 
to him, I proved that Zeyd had received of me certain reals, and 
besides a little milk I had taken of him nothing : but bis 
meaning was that I brought too many coffee guests, who all 
came thither to see the stranger. Zeyd had bought two reals 
worth in the haj market. “ Here (I said) is that money, and 
let Zeyd trust further to my friendly possibility. Zeyd com- 
plains of me with little cause ; I might complain with reason ; 
should one treat his guest’s- baggage as thing which is taken in 
the ghrazzu ? he seeks even in my purse for money, and in my 
belt, and ransacks my bags.” — “ Ha ! how does Zeyd ? ” said 
some sheykh’s voice. I answered, in my haste, “ Billah, like an 
hablus.” Motlog shrank at the word, which had been better 
unsaid ; the Beduii^ doubted if they heard Khalil aright : the 
worst was that Zeyd in all his life came so near to merit 
this reproachful word, which uttered thus in the mejlis, must 
cleave to him in the malicious memory of his enemies. He 
rose as ho had sipped the cup and left us. our evening 
mirth the hinds often called to each other, hablus 1 hablus ! 
which hearing, and I must needs learn their speech of the 
Arabs, I had not supposed it amiss : but Zeyd vaunted him- 
self sherif. When he was gone out some said, so had Zeyd 
done to such and such other, Zeyd was a bad man ; (the Beduw 
easily blame each other). Said Motlog, ‘ in the question of the 
camel I must bring witnesses, but he would defend me from all 
wrongful demands of Zeyd.’ 

As we sat, one came in who but then returned from an 
absence as the custom is he would first declare his tidings in 
the mejlis, and afterward go home to his own household. He 
sat down on his knee, but was so poor a man, there was none in 
the sheykhly company that rose to kiss him : with a solemn look 
he stayed him a moment on hia camel-stick, and then pointing 
gravely with it to every man, one after other, he saluted him 
with an hollow voice, by his name, sajing, “ The Lord strer^hen 
thee! ” A poor old Beduin wife, when she beard that her son 
was come again, had followed him over the hot sand hither ; now 
she stood to await him, faintly leaning upon a stake of the beyt 
a little without, since it is not for any woman to enter where 
the men’s mejlis is sitting. His tidings told, he stepped abroad 
to greet his mother, who ran, and cast her weak arras about 
his manly neck, trembling for age and tenderness, to see 
him alive again and sound ; and kissing him she could not 
spoak. but uttered little cries. Some of the coffee-drinkers 
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laagbed roughly, aud mocked her drivelling, but Motlog said, 
“ Wherefore laugh ? is not this the love of a mother ? ” 

Selim came soon to call me from his father ; “ Well, go with 
Selim, said Motlog, and be reconciled to Zeyd ; and see that 
neither require aught of the other.” Zeyd invited me into his 
wife’s closed apartment, where we sat down, and Hirfa with ns, to 
eat again the bread and salt together. Zeyd soon returned from 
these rubs, when he could not find his ‘ brother ’ in fault, to the 
Beduin good humour, aud leaning on his elbow he would reach 
over, pledge of our friendship, the peaceable sebil, I should 
‘ drink ’ with him tobacco and such are the nomads. Our late 
contention was no more mentioned, but it was long after branded 
in Zeyd’s mind, that Khalil had called him hablus. In the 
autumn of this year, when the Fukara lay encamped at el*H4jr, 
and I was again with them, as I passeti by Zeyd’a menzil, he 
called me from the beyt, " ya Khalil taall come hither," ! 
greeted him, and also the housewife behind the enrtain 
“ gowmch Hirfa, the Lord strengthen thee.” — Zeyd answered, 
“ It is the voice of Khalil, and the words of a Beduwy ; ” and he 
rose to bring me in to eat a bowl of rice with him, which was 
then ready. After meat, “ he was glad to see me, he said, once 
more here in his beyt, it was like the old times;” then a little 
casting down his eyes he added, “ but after our friendship I was 
wounded, Khalil, when you named me hablus, and that before 

the sheukh.” “ Because you bad threatened and displeased me ; 

but, Zeyd, let not this trouble thee ; how could I know all the 
words of you Beduina ? Seest thou these black worsted tents ? 
Are they not all booths of habluses ? ” We waited down to the 
mejlis, where Zeyd related, smiling, that my meaning had been 
hut to name him “ thon Bednwy.” 

—When I reasoned with Zeyd, “ Why didst thou not do as 
the Pasha commanded ? ” cried he, “ Who commands me ! henna 
(we are) el-Beduw : what is Pasha, or what is the Dowla here? 
save only that they pay ns our surra, and else we would take it 
by force.”—” What is your force ? were an hundred of you, with 
club-sticks, lances, and old matchlocks, worth ten of the haj 
soldiery “We would shoot down upon them in the boghrazat. 

“ And how far may your old rusty irons shoot ? ” Zeyd answered, 
between jest and solemnity, “ Arbaa saa,” to four hours dis- 
tance : Saat is with the Aarab ‘ a stound,’ a second or third space 
between the times of prayer. Often they asked me, ‘ How many 
hours be there in the day 9 We know not well saa. aheir 
partitions of the daylight are eVfejr, the dawning before the 
sun • eZ-ooilo, the sun rising towards noon ; eth-thihr, the sun 
in the mid-day height ; el-assr, the sun descended to mid-after- 
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nooo ; ghraibat es-she^ns, the sun going down to the setting 
—mdgh^ is a strange town speaking in their ears. 

The nomads’ summer station at el-Emdda was now as an 
nnoheerful village. In the time of wandering since the Haj, the 
sheykhs had spent their slender stores of coffee ; and “ where 
no coffee is, there is not merry company,” say the Aarab. Their 
coffee hearths now cold, every man sat drooping and dull, 
fi aJUahu, in his own household. Said Zeyd, “ This was the life 
of the old nomads in the days before coffee.” The sheukh would 
soon send down for more coffee of theirs which was stored at 
MedSin ; and Zeyd must go thither to fetch up a sack of rice, 
which he had also deposited in the kella : I would then ride 
with him, intending to pass by el-Aily to the Bed Sea coast. 
The wilderness fainted before the sunny drought ; the harvest 
was past, and I desired to be gone. The Aarab languished lying 
in the tents ; we seemed to breathe flames. All day I gasped and 
hardly remained alive, since I was breathless, and could not 
eat. I had sometimes a thought in the long days to teach Selim 
letters : but when his son bad learned the alphabet Zeyd would 
no more, lest the child should take of me some faulty utterance ; 
my tongue he said was not yet “ loosed.” Having a vocabulary 
in my hand, now and then I read out a page or two to the 
company. Certainly I could not err much in the utterance of 
many words that were before well known to me ; but no sm e- l l 
part of these town and bookish terms were quite unknown to all 
my nomad hearers ! of some it seemed they had not the roots, 
of many they use other forms. They wondered themselves, and 
as Arabs will (who have so much feeling in their language and 
leisure to be eloquent) considered word after word with a patient 
attention. Thus when simple tribesmen come sometime in 
their lives to enter any good town in the border-lands, the city 
speech sounds wonderfully quaint in their hearing, ‘ they wot 
hardly, they complain, what these townspeople should mean.’ 
The bookish speech is raised upon the old koran Arabic, which 
was a lowland language, and never perhaps the tongue of the 
upland Aarab. [If this were doubted, it seems to be con- 
firmed by the learned Interpreters of the desert inscriptions, 
V. p. 187 and Doc. Efigr.] 

The evening before our departure, Mehsan had sacrificed a 
sheep, the year’s-mind of his father here lying buried, and 
brought us of his cooked meat ; he was Zeyd’s brother-in-law, 
and we were a homely company. I made them sweet tea ; and 
distributed presents of the tlnngs which I had. As we sat 
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I asked these Beduins il my gaid (young camel) with the 
broken mouth could carry me a hundred and fifty miles to 
el-Wejh ? One sitting with us proffered, so I would give 
him ten reals, to exchange his own naga for mine. Zeyd and 
Mehsan approving, I gave the money ; but the meditations of 
the Arabs are always of treachery. The poor man’s wife and 
children also playing the weepers, I gave them besides all that 
I might spare of clothing, of which they have so much need in 
the desert ; but after other days I saw my things put to sale 
at Teyma. I bought thus upon their trust, a dizzy camel, old, 
and nearly past labour and, having lost her front teeth, that 
was of no more value, in the sight of the nomads, than my 
wounded camel. I was new in their skill ; the camels are 
known and valued after their teeth, and with regard to the 
hump. They are named by the teeth till the coming of the 
canines in this manner : the calf of one year, ho^cwar ; of 
two, libny ; the third, hej ; the fourth, jiiha ; the fifth, OiH-ny ; 
the sixth, rbbba; the seventh, siddes i and the eighth, thagg 
4n-naba, wafial, muster. 



CHAPTER Xia 

MBOXlN BBVISITED. PASSAGE OP THE HABRA; 

The eight oj the Uarra. Dye-fungus. The simdm wind. Arrive with Zeyd 
at the kelli 3ieddin Salih. Ztyd'e complaint. Departure of Zeyd and the Be- 
duins. Breathless heal. M. ed-Deybis. The abhu. The Mezham inscriptions. 
Fakons. Strife of Homads >n {Ae leeUa. ' OunsalV Hejra site revisited. 
The possessed tree. Doolan an Antarid. The new moon. A star faUeru In- 
vaded by locusts. Coffee company of the W. Aly sheyhhs m the kella. Motlog 
AUayda. Eis eon Fdhd. Eight alarm in the hella ; Nefm threatens to kill (hi 
lad Mohammed. New alarm. TIte lad Mohammed’s marriage. Departure 
from the kella. Come again to the Beduins at ei-Ervdda. The bumma. At 
length the sun sets. Passage of the Barra. The gum-arabic acacia. Tan 
wood. Beight of the vulcanic Barra. The MoahUi. Barrows. Fortitude of the 
pack camels. Ddrs of the Nomads. A meeting with Aarah. Come to the 
Sehamma encamped in the Tehama. The sheykk Mahanna. Simdm air of the 
Tehdma. 

When the day dawned, we departed : and soon there appeared 
before us the immane black platform of the Harra mountain ; 
the large desert lying between seeming a hollowness below our 
feet, in which passes the haj road. Some miles further we 
saw two or three men skulking among the rocks far off, where 
we entered a oragged country ; our company of five or six 
persons took them for habalis. We found before us the new 
sprung herb and better pasture than we had seen of late , but 
this soil is seldom visited by the Beduw, ‘ unless, said Zeyd, 
when sometimes we are removing and encamping together with 
the W. Aly.’ Here near a main passage from the north, they 
were^ although in their own dira, in too much danger of robbers. 
In this sinking upland, grew certain tall white toadstools ; some 
of our fellowship gathered them, and these, being boiled with 
alum in the urine of camels that have fed of the bush el-humth, 
yield they told me the gay scarlet dye of the Beduin wool-wives. 

At mid-afternoon we passed before a wall of rock, where I 
perceived a well-traced antique inscription, nearly in the Naba- 
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Goan character of Medain Sfilih ; this only, of all the desert 
legends, is contained in a border. As I leapt down of a sudden, 


u fella (^1 



J 


my dizzy camel fled from me, but was out-ridden and turned 
by Zeyd upon his thelul. This I could conjecture to be some 
wayside inscription. A little more, and we come plainly into an 
ancient way, which is marked through this coast of mountains, 
down to the plain of el-Hejr, by heaps of stones. They were 
to show the road,’ said my companions. This is the old way be- 
tween H6jr and Teyma. The old haj road, say the Beduins, 
passed by Teyma, and we know that a branch of the antique 
trade-road ascended thus to Syria. [Sprenger AUe Geogr. Ara- 
hiens.] A droughty southern wind blew ^1 that day against 
us, which parches the throat, without refreshment : the Aarab 
marching, corered their faces, to the eyes, with a lap of the 
kerchief. This is the hot blast of thin air, which they call “ the 
pestilent,” simum. The sun was set as we came down by a 
sandy steep, near the strange landmark {fig. p. 243) of a sand- 
stone rock which resembles a pawn at chess, to the plain- 
bottom of Meddin, here much beset with great-grown desert 
bushes. Among these sand mounds and nndergrowths, we met 
in the darkriess with another Beduin party, and challenged 
them ; they knowing our voices, hailed us cheerfully again, they 
were marketers of our tribesmen, returning from el-Ally. 

It was the third hour of the night when we beat at the iron- 
plate door of the kella. Haj Hasan ran, at the noise, with the 
lad Mohammed, upon the tower head, and looked from the 
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battlements, and fiercely they called down to know what men we 
were, that troubled their rest at these hours. Then, hearing onr 
voices, they flui\g down stairs with immoderate laughter, and 
came to unspar the door for us ; we entered, welcomed as old 
friends, and ascended to the coffee chamber. Haj Nejm came 
shuffling down in his sandals, with a host’s smile to see us. The 
fire was blown again in the hearth, and he sat to make his guests 
coffee ; as we drank, and were long talking, Haj Nejm fetched us 
in a great dish of girdle-bread, which his wife in this while had 
baked and buttered, for the guests’ supper. “ Poor fare (quoth 
the hospitable old man) to set before you, but ye come late, and 
what is there in the kella ! ” — “ WoiJd you treat us then (said 
Zeyd) as strangers ? are we not here at home, Haj Nejm ? ” It 
was friendly answered, nevertheless the jealous old tower-keeper 
winced, for a sting that came in the tail of it, he might remem- 
ber when those Pejtr sheykhs had seized the kella. “ And 

Khalil, thou art eotne again, murabba, fat of the spring pasture 9 
(cries the young half Beduin lad Mohammed). Aha, the spring ! 
the ;^leasant spring! Oh then is the milk-season in the khhla, 
and it is good to be with the Aarab.” Zeyd, making his words 
at first flow softly with some praises and caresses, which Beduins 
of sheykhly urbanity put before the stab, fell into a long 
complaint of the small profit he had received by Khalil, who, 
for reward of his kindness, had called him hablusi The 
Moghrebiea laughed out ; Zeyd the Beduwy and a shrew, could 
here win no favour, he spoke to ears that were of old hardened 
against him. Also the lad Mohammed, going out of door, 
had found my toothless n&ga ; and with thhi new mirtbi 
breaking Zeyd’s tedious discourse, Hasan and the lad went with 
loud lai^hing to their rests. Then when Zeyd, turning to Nejm, 
impudently discovered to him all the dark labyrinth of his 
robber-like mind, the honest old Moor, saying but this word, 
K^lil, all the Beduw are sheyatin ! ” ceased to give him 
audience ; and spreading down his mantle evenly before him, he 
went upon his knees, beginning with the solemn Mohammedan 
devotion to say the latter prayer:— Zeyd babbled on, without 
any heeding. Haj Nejm rising, brought a piece of a tent-cloth 
to spread upon the hard stone under me, and departed, biddina 
me rest weD. ® 

it was day, Zeyd’s hind had loaded his goods from 
the store-chamber, and the Beduw, standing by their beasts 
mthout the kella door, were ready to depart ; so Nejm bade 
them m to breakfast, and I was left alone : Zeyd wondering re- 
main^ 3till,_he would not willingly forsake me thus, — nay, had 
the Moghrebies showed me dangerous looks, I doubt not, Zeyd 
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Iiad conveyed me again safe tio the friendly liberty of his Bedain 
booth in the desert. But much other was the good old neigh- 
bour’s mind ; a moment after, he returned to call me, where he 
had prepared my breakfast apart and, si^ of his good 'will, with 
much samn. Soon the expeditious Beduins were risen to depart, 
and, saying to their host, “ We bid thee peace,” they mounted 
to return to el-Erudda. Nejm had received me well, a western 
man ; but commonly it were to put their tolerance to a dan- 
gerous proof, to return upon any lloslemin : then the alien in 
religion may find with confusion of heart, that those which 
were before his friends, are fallen out of charity with him. 
to the insane inhumanity of religious fanaticism ! I would 
descend immediately to el-Ally ; but Nejm persuaded me to 
lodge awhile in the kella, and meanwhile he would enquire for 
me of convoys to el-Wejh, or till he might send me in some 
safe company, upon the Harra to the Moahib, where I should 
find Abu Siniin, who trafficked very often thither. 

Now was the first week in May, the oasis fever was begun at 
el-Ally and, for the flies, a camel could not he there above two 
days together; and there bei^ but the briny rimth and no 
wholesome bushes in the Hejr plain, I sent again my naga 
to pasture with the Beduw. The sultry heat of the open hi^- 
land, in the nomad bootlis, seemed here_ somewhat abated be- 
tween stone walls, the afternoon heat being about 88® Fahren- 
heit. The Arabian day ended, the evenings brought refreshment, 
fche thennoiBBter disking till Dsar tbB day-break ; when I found 
commonly about 68® Fahrenheit. Tlawa of hot wind from the 
southward came upon ua, with heat-drops in the sult^ after- 
noons, whirling high dust clouds gainst the kella. These are 
blasts of the vaDeys, at a season when there are but light- 
floating airs in the high desert. The mid-day sun was so 
vertical, that it sbined-in no more over my thr^hold, which 
looked to the south. I found the birket dry, and the floor of 
sand a garden, plotted in beds of irngation, and overrun mtb 
a lusty generation of water-melons, which Nejm had sown 
the Hai The kerchiefs of those of the kella were now rolled 
up into turbans, and their cofiee fire was kindled abroad m the 
shadow this was their new summer world. , ^ , 

I would now visit Mubrak en-Niga, in which I had seen so 
many antique inscriptions. Haj Nejm dreaded for me, and 
Hasan gaii^aying with his wonted heat, blamed_ The heartl^ 
folly of Khalil, that would trust himself alone with a Bedo^ . 

I reminded him that Mohammed ed-Deybis who would ac- 
company me was his own father-in-law. “Ay, Kha^^J’ and a 
Beduwy '—if he intend no harm, yet thinkest thou at the sight 
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of an enemy he would not forsake thee ? ” Finally Haj Nejm 
was for indulging me, saying, “ Khalil must not be mewed in the 
kella, and please God no harm may come of it.” As we were 
settir^ forth at afternoon ho recommended us to lodge this 
night well out of the way, and go with the first light of th« 
morrow to the place, and stay there not an hour, and hasten away. 
Arabs of the settled countries have always too ill an opinion of 
the faith of the poor nomads. My rafik was startled, when they 
said they would bind his son for me in the kella till our coming 
again safe. The man was become my akhu, or brother-in-fee 
by the gift of a crown for a new shirt-cloth, a sober, constant! 
and manly Bednwy ; and such be seemed perhaps more than he 
was indeed. An hundred times I have entrusted my lonely life, 
when I could not otherwise go forward, to a Beduin companion! 
unknown to me, and for great distances. Might not his 
treacherous sword-stroke, whilst I slept, have ended my days 
in the world ? but this were fratricide in the faith of the 
Arabian desert : none have offered rne violence ; but when 
the way was too hard for them, I have by some been abandoned 
The murderer of his rafik would be infamous whilst he lived! 
no faithful man in the Beduin menzils ought to suffer him to sit 
in his beyt. Yet there are some found, atrocious spirits, in 
every people, that cannot be bridled by any custom : also the 
most Moslems, when they cannot otherwise excuse themselves 
will impiously maintain that ‘‘ their law is not binding, save 
within the religion of the Moslemln.” 

Mohammed’s livelihood was mostly of his akhuship : he was 
akhu, with another tribesman, of Teyma ; if any Teymany were 
wronged by Fejir tribesmen, they would be his defenders and 
orators, to reclaim and recover for him in the mejlia He re- 
ceived upon every well of the Tey&mana six sabs of dates, about 
foi^een pence worth, by the year. Those Shammar villagers, 
being no close dwellers at home as the Alowna, but riders in 
the deserts, to hire well-camels, must needs have such alliance 
m all the Beduin tribes about them. Besides he was akhu for 
the poor Fehjies ; if any Pehjy were aggrieved in the tribe, 
Mohammed was his advocate in the mejlis. 

^]*ii ^ three_ hours, and arriving near the passage at 

the all of the evening, we went aside to shelter in a deep 
windmg cleft of the H4jr mountain. We might kindle the 
supper fire there unespied, and hobbling her fore-legs Mo- 
hammed dismissed our camel to pasture. He climbed then 
before the sun set, to seek a troop of wild goats, whose fresh 
traces we had crossed below ; but the bedun, which he found 




the game anew, but returned without venture. Small is the 
conning, and little the perseverance of these herdsmen carrying 

12 * 
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matchlocks : when they see the head of game, they mast kindle 
their match, and by that they have blown it, the venison is 
sped out of a man’s sight : yet the Solubba, with the same un- 
handsome tools, take desert game enough. 

We mounted our nAga, and came shortly to the Mezham. 
This is a passage, certainly, of the old gold and frankincense 
road from Arabia the Happy : there is none other such from the 
HAjr plain, to the highlands above, for loaded camels. The free- 
way lies under the eastward chff, which we have seen to be full 
of old inscriptions. Every one of the shallow legends, upon the 
soft sand-rock, was battered, it is very likely, with an idle stone : 
some of these antique scorings are yet white and clear, as any 
made ,of late years, others are wasted with the wasting rock. 
[Doc. Efigr. pi. xvin, xix.] The most are single rows of Him- 
yaric letters ; a few are Nabatean ; among the rest were two or 

three lines upon which I dwelt in some confusion of mind 

because I could read them (Hebrewj or were they Christian 
names ?) in Greek 1 dSHSzi-^ASHCAKio — BeNiAMHN-^zHeoc^ — 

iNfSH — xWidKoc. With all the pains in the world, 1 could faith- 
fully transcribe only a good part, which were legible, of that mul- 
titude of inscriptions. Here the old ascending passengers might 
look back a last time to the Nabatean plain ; and those arriving 
from the north had their first sight from hence of Eejra city : all 
perhaps alighted in this place, and there might one and another 
take up a stone (where he saw many had traced their legend 
before him), to beat out his own remembrance.—At this day, 
looking backward to el-Hejr, upon the green line of beautiful 
acacias grown to forest trees by the dry seyl-bed, the eyes seem 
to dwell still upon the antique trade settlement !— In our 
returning, as I spoke of the Haj surra, Mohammed answered 
stoutly, Though their askars be the better armed, the Beduw 
are of greater heart : ” yet he allowed that the poor Beduins 
were not able to stand before soldiery in the plain field. As 
we approached the keUa, his children ran from the booth to 
meet their father; and with Beduin affection he took ’his 
httle son upon the saddle, to ride home with us. 


The gate Arabs had of late robbed more than a dozen youna 
falcons from the eyries in Ethlib. I saw two or three at this 
tme m every tent, tied by a foot to their perches, set up in 
me sand, and heard them all day querulously complaining 
^eir diet was smaU desert vermin, lizards, rats and insects 
their mowers imghfc find ; or finding naught they maintain them 
^th a httle dough : m the nomad life they pluck for them 
those monstrous bluish blood-sucker ticks which cleave to the 
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breasts of their oaniels. Hawks (sdkr) to take the hare are in 
eatimation among the Beduins ; it is some pastime for an idle 
man, with pith in him ; and a good falconer may almost dail^ 
mend the weak fare of his nomad household. The least is 
worth a real, they will hardly sell the best at the price of a 
thelul. All thrae were gentle hawks ; in the same mountain 
cliffs were buzzards, gledes, and other bastard kinds. The 
Arabs, as I have seen everywhere, have excellent heads to 
adventure themselves at a height : our barefoot climbers bad 
hardily trodden some precipices, which I was giddy to look 
upon. But after my coming they borrowed a cord of me, 
the leas to endanger themselves. Every one was very jealous 
of his own birds, gotten at the peril of his neck, and the 
jars of the poor souls for their hawks too often troubled the 
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kella. One day at our coffee hearth Wady raised bis voice, 
scolding with Doolan ; they shouted together for the head 
of an hate, which each affirmed to be his sdkr’s meat. The 
Arabs in their griefs, clamour like mad bodies, as if the per- 
suasion should be in their much and loud crying. An uproar 
of nomads within the guarded tower set our jealous Moorish 
world by the ears. Nejm reeled in his seat ; then he started 
upon his feet trembling ; and, casting to heaven his meagre 
hands, the chafed old man swore there should no more Aarab 
enter the kella. Wady cried fast, Doolan brayed with all 
his throat, to excuse themselves, and hideous was this strife ; 
until Hasan, with the brazen voice of a trumpet, bid them 
“ Have done and peace ha ! if they were not all beside them- 
selves.” The nomads now in disgrace gathered their ragged 
cloaks about them, and silently stepped down the broken 
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stairway and out of doors, glad to be so come abroad without 
blood ; and not to re-enter till a day of reconciliation, which 
with Haj Nejm, was not many hours distant. And Hasan, 
when he had put them forth and fiung-to the iron door behind 
them, returned to coffee with the wonted ventriloqual laughter, 
and his great galliun, and “ he-he-he ! wellah, Haj Nejm, mine 
uncle, now art not thou a little too hot-headed ? ” And the 
other, “ Should these bring their quarrels, Hasan, to our coffee- 
fire ? ” Haj Nejm was full of this infirmity of sudden anger ; 
once upon a time in such a fit, he bad pulled out his horse^ 
pistols, and shot dead two W. Aly sheykhs, whore they stood in 
this kella, because when he cried ho I they had dared put forth 
their hands to take a little com out of the government sacks 
which stood in the court below. Hasan in that murderous 
extremity, to save the kella, had played with his knife under 
the ribs of another, and flung him dead forth and sparred the 
iron door. 



Another business of the idle gate Arabs was to go into the 
wilderness for “ ^unsalt.” They gather tempered earth, when 
they have tried it by the tongue, under any shadowing rocks 
thai since ages have been places of lying down at noon, of 

the_ Beduin flocks. This salt-mould they boil at home in 

their kettles, and let the lye of the second seething stand 
all night, having oast in it a few straws upon these yellow 
nitre crystals will be found clustered in the morning. With 

such (impure) nitre they mingle a proportion of sulphur, 

which is purchased in the haj market, or at Medina. Char- 
coal they prepare themselves of certain lighter woods, and 
kneadmg all together with water, they make a cake of gun- 
powder, and when dry, they cut it with the knife crosswise 
mto gross grams ; such powder is foul and weak, and they load 
with h^vy charges. The Arabs buy nothing when they can 
help themselves, and they are all in this sort gunpowder 
makers. 

I visited all the Hejr monuments anew, and saw nothing 
that was not well known to me ; but searching the clefts in 
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Ethlib, I found other inscriptions : all are upon the side of 
the antique town ; there were none in the hinder part of the 
mountain : Doolan- was my companion. We gathered, in the 
plain upon the potsherd sites, many small pieces of corroded 
copper money : he dug with his hands in a loamy heap, which 
perhaps remained of some fallen clay building, by the rock 
MarUit el-hosdn, and showed me charcoal of the ancient fires, 
which, by the grain, seemed to be burnt palm wood. 

Betuming one of those days I went to cut tent-pegs at the 
great solitary acacia tree which stands nigh the kella ; here the 
goats and sheep of the garrison lie down at noon after the 
watering. Clear gum-arabic drops are distilled upon the small 
boughs ; that which oozes from the old stock is pitchy black, 
bitter to the taste, and they say medicinal : with this are 
caulked the Arab coasting boys which are built at Wejh. 
Hither I saw Doolan leading his flock, and waited to ask him for 
his bill, or else that he would cut down the sticks for me. He 
answered, “ WeUah, 0 son of mine uncle, ask me anything else, 
but in this were mischief for us both. No ! I pray thee, break 
not, Khalil, nor cut so much as a twig of all these branches, 
thou art not of this country, thou art not aware : look up ! seest 
thou the cotton shreds and the horns of goats which bang 
in these boughs, they are of the Beduw, but many fell in 
the late winds. And seest thou these nails ! certain of the 
Haj knock them into the stem whilst they pray ! ” As I laid 
hand anew on a good bough and took my knife, Doolan em- 
braced me. " No ! Khalil, the man who cuts this tree, he said, 
must die.” — “ What is this folly ! are you afraid of trees ? “Ah 
me ! she is possessed by a jin ; be not so foolhardy. WoUah, ! 
tell thee truth, a Beduwy broke but a bough and he died within 
a while and all bis cattle perished. Khalil, the last evening 
a little girl of the booth that is newly pitched here, gathered 
some of these fallen sticks, for her mother’s fire, and as they 
kindled, by-thy-hfe ! the child’s arm stiffened : they carried her 
immediately into the kella, where Haj Nejm_ hanged some charms 
about her, and by the mercy of God the child recovered.” 

Doolan was fallen out of favour in the kella, since those 
sheep and goats bad been robbed out of his band, and he 
imagined the world to be cruelly set against him. One day in 
this melancholy, as he lamented the many human wrongs not 
to be redressed, sitting with heavy sighs upon my threshold, 
I said to him, “ Doolan, weep not, thou art an Antary ! ” The 
destitute man, the despised Fehjy, hearing himself named in 
earnest son of Antara, conld not contain bis heroic heart ; 
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be would hide a great starting tear, which fell down upon 
bis breast, and with a sobbing laughter he went out to weep. 
He would no more enter to drink the Moors’ coffee, but 
at evening he solaced his proud grief in hia own tent with 
many a mighty song to the groaning chord of the rabeyby : 
thus he put all care away and hunger, — and surely there survived 
in this poor Pehjy shepherd a magnanimous wild breath of the 
ancient Arabians. Doolan every day that he lived was an 
hungry man ; and it is hard to understand how nature may be 
sustained, in these famished human bodies. He would often 
show that he had nothing left to eat with the gesture of the 
nomads, in crackling the thumb-nail, from the backward, upon 
the upper front teeth; they would signify with the herdman 
prophet, “ He has given them cleanness of teeth.” When he 
understood that to the soldiery of the Sultan were appointed 
daily rations, rice enough with flesh of boiled mutton, he thought 
them well living in the world ; and “ Oh ! (he said) that a 
man might have here to eat every day and be filled, as those 
aakara ! ” The inhabitants of the border lands are wont to say 
of the hungered life of the nomads, “ Their living is like dying,” 
miihil el-mawt. 

An evening as the Arabs stood looking for the new moon 
a little before the sunset, we heard a rushing sound in the 
heaven afar off. It was nejm a star-stone, (said the Arabs.) 
which had fallen they thought upon the mountains Eikb el- 
H4jr. They told me some have in their time fallen visibly 
in the country, and when they came to the place they 
found the rocks shattered, but not the ‘ star ’ which they 
supposed to have beaten deep into the earth. The new moon 
was welcomed by the men with devout exclamations, and by 
these poor nomad women with carols in the first houra of the 
night. This is the planet of way for the wayfar ing Semitic 
race. The moon is indeed a watch-light of the night in thf 
nomad wildemess ; they are glad in her shining upon the great 
upland, they may sleep then in some assurance from theii 
enemies. The hareem chanted their perpetual refrain of a 
single verse, and danced for an hour or two. Moses appointed 
his priests to ‘blow up the horns in the new moons’:— they are 
rams’ horns, I have seen, which are sounded at these times, in 
the Jews’ solemnities in Syria. 

All the locusts were not yet past ; once again they alighted 
here from the evening wind, on all green buahra and in 
the few palms of the kella. Eaj Nejm ran up hooting on 
his terrace, and stretching his weak arms, armed with long 
palm branches, from the battlements to brush his date-trees 
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he cried frenetically, “ Bum Ullah their fathers ! ” and sent 
some of the gate Fehjies, who were partners with him in the 
fruit, to climb to the palm tops : this battle lasted till nightfall. 
In the oases, where they have fewer hands than can defend ah 
their trees, the villagers suffer much damage. They lost this 
year a half of all their date fruits at Teymal The immense 
plantations at Kheybar, were in the summer almost destroyed ; 
the villagers can but kindle fires of green sticks under most 
of the stems. 

On the morrow a number of Beduin horsemen rode to the 
door ; alighting they tethered their mares, and leaning np 
their lances to the walls, knocked loud upon the iron plate, 
which had been closed when they were seen approaching. 
These were sheykhs of W. Aly, who upon their mares pre- 
ceded the general rdhla. The tribesmen came down from 
wandering (for fear of Ibn Eashid) upon the Harra with 
the Moahib ; and now two months before the time, for their 
better security, they would descend to Kheybar. Their riders 
had lately lost, to the Bishr ghrazzu, eighty dromedaries, well 
worth £1600 sterling, tamely surrendered, with their arms ; 
whereby the tribe was left almost bare of defence, and to-morrow 
they would call in at el-Ally, to buy or_ take upon credit what 
matchlocks and swords they might tod in the town ; this noon 
they pitched in the midway about the wells of el-Hejr. Only 
a part were presently admitted. They had been bnt few years 
before dangerous g6m ; and there was the blood betwixt them 
and Haj Nejm, of which the careful old host was ever in mind, 
who now stepped down in his best array and smried with a grim 
kindness to meet them : the holster of two flint pistols, with 
which he had slain some of them, lay in a baldric upon his breast, 
and a flint blunderbuss was ready on his pm. Thus a man 
in trust or having anything to lose of his own, must con- 
verse with the men of rapine that are Beduins from home ; 
be must watch their sliding faith, lest they who are m seem- 
ing and pleasant words your friends, an occasion being given 
before you have eaten together, should suddenly nse upon 
you as enemies. They look themselves to be dealt with thus, 
and be is respectable “in their opinion, in whom is tins giving 
hoed against their treachery. There is much in their eyes m 
the of reoeivit^ honourably a man’s guests, and 

though it be done in half-hypocrisy : Nejm rolled a pair of 
TurkW carpets after him, that seemed sumptuous possessions 
in the eternal squalor of the desert ; and these be spread for his 
guests upon the gallery. 
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So Wady came up to them, and all the gate nomads, in their 
holiday best. One after another, Wady fell upon the necks of his 
sheykhly kindred, smacked a Judas kiss in a man’s t-wo cheeks 
and he folds down his comely black head like a bulrush on their 
rusty shoulders. The others stand maiily to greet the W. Aly 
sheukh, who rire to them with a distant gravity ; — because of 
Kheybar, and for Ibn EMhid’s sake, all is “ not well ” between 
these light and treacherous twin tribes. By this they are all 
solemnly seated again, and waiting to drink coffee. Hasan is our 
coffee master at the hearth ; he who in that sudden fray had killed 
one and swayed-to the iron door with his single main strength 
against many. Even now he was secretly armed; and showed 
me after their departure, with his inextinguishable gaggling 
laughter, both that blade and the pistol which he had ready in 
his wide slops, lest there should have fallen out among them 
any new desperate adventure. So must they that man the 
kellas, eat bread unquietly in the Ishmaelite country. Nejm 
bad always a musing uneasy conscience of that blood hastily 
spilt: ed-dumm thekil, would he say, “ The burden of blood is 
very sore : ” and were any cruder counsel moved at our coffee 
fire, Nejm would give his voice against it, commending milder 
ways and saying “ It is good to look with indulgence upon 
men's faults, so they be without malice.” I have heard him 
murmur to himself that ‘ he was hospitable and had a 
white heart.’ When he was before of the tower at Sawra, in 
their dira, he had fortified himself with a W. Aly marriage ; 
yet by her father’s side, his wife was of the old kella keepers’ 
daughters. She was of womanly worth, and hospitable, and 
only sometimes impatient of his close citizen discipline, which 
the absolute old Moor would lay upon a faithful j&ra in 
the desert. 

Motlog AUayda, the great aheykh, was a grey-headed man, 
and with hom% gentle manners he seemed a fatherly person- 
age ; when about to depart, he came to seek me out in my 
chamber. Bred in a civil society, it is likely he would have been, 
for all the world, a perfectly good man ; but the necessitous 
livelihood of the wilderness must cast him into many per- 
plexities, out of which th^ will unwind themselves by any 
shift, which always they think better than fighting in the plain 
field ; and though some of their fox-like expedients be but base 
treachery. But there is no public dishonour in the desert ; ^ 
is reckoned human policy, that is done within the tribesmen’s 
common interest, and contrary to the world, which is all with- 
out their tribe. Thus every Beduwy has two faces, this of 
gentle human kindness at home, the other of wild misanthropy 
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and his teeth set against the -w-orld besides. All things are 
much as we esteem them ; they think themselves, comparii^ 
themselves among themselves, honest men enough, whom we 
take to be most dangerous wretchra and arrant thieves. The 
double treacheries of this unwarlike tribe had fallen back, twice, 
upon their own pates in the last twelvemonths’ time, which 
made their false hearts cold. 

The elders departed bye and bye to go to their menzil. The 
younger spirits lingered on, that for change of idleness would sit 
this day out in the kella, drowsing through the middle hours 
as though they were weary in the wilderness of their own minds : 
and hardly they roused themselves at the end of the day’s 
quarters, when they found, by the shadow, it was time to 
say again the same formal prayers : then they rekindled 
their galliuns, and a blithe new knelling of the pestle and 
mortar relivened the company ; yawners shook off sloth and 
sat up to sip the cup again. Thus they stayed, as the 
Bedoins only can, still tasting, and making patience with cheer- 
ful slothing, till the evening. Cock on the hoop, of this younger 
company, was P&hd the sheykh’s son, a wooden-headed young 
man lately leader of that ghrazzu in which he rashly wounded 
the Bishr sheykh’s son. Pahd sent for me to come to him. 
He sent again. “ Up (said the fellow his messenger), the shejkb 
calls thee to ^ow him thy pictures.” I bade him come to me, 
if he would aught of me, in my chamber. He entered, with a 
haughty brow, which, seeing I despised, ha fell to entreating me 
would I show him my pictures (now famous in the country). 
It was he who, hearing my nation named, would understand 
which was our market village ; now I said to him, “ Young man, 
ours are a thousand villages, and many thousands;” Nejm a 
little before bad boasted to them that the Nasr&ny never said a 
word but the truth, and therefore the stolid younker could not 
wholly disbelieve me. The old Moor went by upon the gallery, 
and hearing oui discourse, “ Neither is this (he said to them) 
anything incredible which Khalil tells ; in the Moors ^ country 
be also great towns, and plenty of good villages, that is a wide 
land full of a multitude of people, and not such as you Aarab 
inhabit. What nakedness is this here of the sun and wMte 
earth, with harc^ly some vOIage weakly inhabited ! — a land which 
only Beduw, and the afarit, may dwell in; but we are men 
of the West is it not so, Hasan ? Ay ! we have seen the 
world.” The sun setting, these coffee guests departed— observing 
the good manners of the desert^-and went then to their worsted 
menzils to breakfast. 
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The old Moor Nejm bad taken of late a greater aversion 
to the half Beduwy askar lad, his wife’s brother ; and all 
dreading his quick sai^uinary humour, we led a careful life 
in the kella. Nejm had bred him from a child to the garrison 
seiTice. We have seen this stronghold once already taken hj 
surprise, and occupied by the Beduw ; with so few hands under 
him, he runst jealously guard against all the besetting dangers 
of the desert. He looked with a fierce care, by day and night 
to keep the gate. The craven lad Mohammed, with a braving 
negligence, made too light of his “ uncle’s ” jealous biddiig ; 
and he, tyrannical and timorous, saw in this draw-latch his 
labour lost, and the kella committed to him by the Dowla, with 
his neck and livelihood in it, endangered ; and every day, he 
hated more the boy’s spurious metal. One of these nights 
we were hardly gone from the coffee-hearth to rest, \^en 
our peace was troubled with a savage altercation. The young 
Mohammed had stolen forth, leaving the kella iron door ajar at 
that hour, to the Pehjies’ tents, only to quarrel with Doolan; 
and was scolding with the Pebjy women about some trifle of 
com betwixt them, an imprudence likely to cost him all too 
dear — it might cost him his unprofitable life. For Haj Nejm, 
hearing this rumour, and a wrangling without, was risen, and 
as he knew certainly the brabbling voice he came forth in a 
frenzy upon the terrace, and as if Ins tower were now betrayed 
he yelled Kke a fiend to shut the door. The lad stole in again, 
and having softly laid up the spar, would then sneak up the 
stairs to ms chamber ; but the old man, spreadii^ his arms 
in the moonlight, sware by his religion, and by his Ghrarb, or 
West country, that the boy was a Yahudy (he could find no 
worse name for him). Haj Nejm sprang back to his quarfcere, and 
came again handling his glittering carbine. He yelled then, 
“ Up, Hasan, I say, up I ” in a h^ suffocated and less than 
human voice : — Hasan he called to be witness at the Yahudy’s 
death ; or he intended perhaps that, raging thus, Hasan 
should play peace-maker and come between them, to hinder 
him. Nejm would make all hearts this once afraid of him, 
with the horror of manslaughter in the night : from the oppo- 
site part, the puling miserable lad appealed to him weeping, 
“ 0 uncle ! — ^it is thyself that hast brought me up.” But 
the old man rejected him, cr 3 dng terribly again, “ I am none 
of thine uncles ; die ! Yahudy, die ! ” and as bo levelled his 
gun at him, Mohammed ran by in the ghastly moonshine 
(the Arabs shoot not at flying), at the further side of the 
kella : so old Nejm, handling his shining blunderbuss, de- 
scended slipslop, with a stiff tread upon the stairs, from the 
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terrace-roof, and terribly he made after him. Haj Hasan had 
stepped upon his feet at this ado and looked from hia cell- 
chamber ; now with the voice of a trumpet he outshouted 
them all. “ Bess, enough, ’nuncle, and now ho ! what is this 
fare, wouldest thon shed blood so hastily ! and in with thee, 
Mohammed, thou foolish weled, to thy chamber ; what, boy- 
fool ! have not I an hundred times warned thee, as a father, 
and art thou always troubling the kella ? And thou Haj 
Nejra go sleep ; I say there will be time to look at the 
lad’s fault to-morrow. — Have done Mohammed ! do not answer 
thine uncle, but give the Lord thanks that thou seest the 
end of this night’s work, and nothing worse is happened unto 
thee.” By this the infirm old man’s spirits were nigh spent ; 
all again was still in the kella, and they returned to their 
rests till the morrow’s light, only the puling askar lad yet 
blubbered as he passed the sill of his “ beyt,” ‘ He would tell 
the Pasha, and he would tell Mohammed Aly, as ever the 
Haj should be come again : ’ it was well that the testy old 
Moghreby did not overhear him. 

The sun risen I went to the hearth to make tea with 
much sugajT ; in hope to call them friendly together ; and 
the strife wm laid till mid-day, when Doolan drove in their 
few sheep to drink at the troughs. Haj Hasan spoke to 
him some sober warning from above ; — a word half uttered 
were enough for the wise, but twenty cannot admonish the 
imprudent — there broke then from the poor Pehjy’s breast, 
he could not forbear, a bitter complaint and loud, as when 
the rude herdsmen are holloaing far over the desert. The 
foolish lad Mohammed came running to the cry, and sent out 
his brabbling voice against him : tms brought down the kella, 
every man rose from his place. Looking up we saw that Haj 
Nejm had taken bis blunderbuss ; he came on shrieking, like 
one half beside himself, “ Yahudy ! Yahudy ! ” he trampled 
down by the stairs to them on the gaUety, and set forward 
at a feeble run. The gate Arabs, that were in the kella to 
drink coffee, made after him, misdoubting the old Moor’s fren- 
etic humour and entreating him. Wady coming from behind 
caught Haj Nejm by the middle, and detained our “ uncle ” 
as It were a shuffie-footed old witch, easting his arms and 
struggling. Nejm gMped, and horribly he still threatened the 
lad. — Then he wrested himself free, ran from them, and anew 
levelled his gun, but so they were upon him again ; he drag- 
ging them mey contained his arms, and held strongly his 
impotent striving ; thus they chased horribly up and down. 
Nejm, his strength failing, looked ghastly now about him, and 
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panted in their strong arms. Hia wife stood abore, weeping, 
and yet durst not proffer a woman’s word for her unworthy 
young brother, that she dreaded might be slain, by her old 
husband, here before her face ; but now Hasan protested to 
h im , “ Wellah, have done Haj Nejm ! what old fool, is not 
this to fare like a mad bod.y ? ho ! ho ! an askar kill an askar ! ” 
(war against a man’s own household). Also the nomads which 
held him entreated with the gentleness of the desert, “ Let 
be, let be ! Haj Nejm, nay it is thine own boy ; nay ! and the 
Lord shall lenten out thy days.” — “ An end of this, ho ! ” 
shouted Hasan, and as his senile strength gave out, they forced 
back ‘ our uncle ’ into his chamber. 

It was yet in my mind how I had nearly fallen here under 
the bestial Turkish fanaticism ; and I looked to heaven for 
a day to go again from this infernal cage to the freeborn 
Aarab, where no more hideous hurly-burlies should be in 
my ears of these hot-hearted Moghrebies : I promised ray- 
soul, once down, never to re-enter these sordid kella wails to 
lodge in them. In this superstitious darkness of our lives, I 
could have imagined that some god had given me favour in the 
sight of the man, and allowance amongst them all. The same 
Haj Nejm, was to me always of an indulgent mildness, provi- 
dent, for my good, to warn me with wise counsels where he 
thought me too little prudent, and which is but rare in their 
religion, disinterested ; he seemed to regard me with a sort of 
neighbourly affection. But if upon a time there should fall 
any distaste between us, and he forgot his duty to the Dowla 
(his fanaticism in that day remembering only my religious 
disability), then certainly I bad not long to live. 

Fear and barbarous contention in lawless country (where a 
TTi ari must shout loud for the mastery, since there is little or no 
hope to move men’s minds by reason) and sickness, had marred 
the virtuous good nature of Haj Nejm : surely in some less ini- 
quitous circumstance of things, and under a holier discipline of 
religion, he had been of an excellent goodness, so much wa8_ there 
in him of uprightness with a modest simplicity ; and if in the 
smile of an Arab, which is in general sweet, we may divine 
anything of the primitive temper of his soul, Nejm might have 
been a saint also. If any censure this outrageous humour of 
the Moorish adventurers in the East, they will answer, in 
their milder mood, “You are to know that we are Western 
men, Moghrareba.” The Arabian men’s blood has been tem- 
pered in the Occidental world. In stature of the mind and 
of the body, the Moors have outgrown the lazing, little in- 
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genioua population of the old peninsula ; even if we should 
compare them with the civil and industrious people of el- 
Kasim, they are superior, as Occidentals, to the less strenu- 
ous inhabitants of the East. Men of hardy resolution, with 
some civil ingenuity, hon^t industry and civil cohering to- 
gether, they bring to pass even new enterprises. A people of 
the West, they have the harsh Occidental man’s cautelous miii d 
and only little hospitable. As all Arabs, they are bom under 
wandering stars : they ate strenuous men more than the people 
of the Peninsula. The Arabian villager is less patient to labour 
than they, and easily discouraged ; as for the empty-bodied 
slugging Beduwy, he is very short-breathed, and, after an heady 
effort, would return to his contemplative leisure, and lay him 
down again out of mind of all world’s cares. It seems that some 
like alteration is happened in the Barbary strains of Arabian 
horses, which are grown to be of more fibre and courage in the 
West. 

The next days were peaceable ; Mohammed would go to his 
nomad mother, and take the air awhile with the W. Aly. The 
boy had lately paid the bride-money and wedded a girl-wife 
from Jeheyna ; but neither could she many days abide with her 
unlucky groom, the coward had already beaten lier 5 she fled one 
of these morrows into the desert and ran down ten miles to 
e|-Ally. Shut in a kella, among unkind strangers, the home- 
sick Beduin bint came upon a time to enquire of me with 
girlish simplicity ‘ if, when her young husband sent her away, 
I would not receive her in marriage.’ I was now three weeks 
lodged in a haj road tower this second time, we heard of no rice 
earavaners arrived at ei-AUy : my purpose was therefore to 
ascend to the Moahib, upon yonder cool platform, in sight, of the 
Harra mountain ; but because all desert ways are perilous for 
solitary passengers, I could find no man to ride with me thither. 
We had tidings of a Jcufl (convoy) of the Fejir about to go down 
for rice to Wejh, the second morrow they would set out from 
el-Erudda ; a friend had sent me my n&ga, by tribesmen who 
went by, marketing, to el-Ally, and I might return in their 
company. I distributed small presents, and found a new 
Damascus gown for Haj Nejm : the good old man would needs 
put that gay headstall and bridle, which his own hand had 
taken out of the hand of the Shammarite, upon my camel ; and 
when the men came at evening, I departed with them. 

The hot snn-light forsook the world, and we ascended, in the 
calm night shadows, through the border of sandstone moun- 
tains, beyond the valley-plain of el-H 6 jr. We came on in 
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the long night hours, when others sleep ; the air breathed more 
chilly from the highlands, as the night increased. When the 
son was rising, we alighted and made a fire to warm ourselves, 
.^fter other two hours wayfaring, we came abreast of the 
pasturing nomad cattle ; and seeing me, cries a rongb shepherd, 
“How now, fellows ! and wherefore have ye brought this Dow- 
liny ? ” They answered him, “ He is of yon, and this is KhalO." 
The Fejir yet lay about el-Emdda. The many small water-pits 
are sunk there to man’s height in the low sand ground, and 
well lined with old dry building, of the wild stones. Water in 
them, which is flat to the taste, never fails. 

We rode by Zeyd’s menzil, where was Mehsan only, who 
came to take my hand. My companions of the way dispersed, 
and I must make forward to Motlog, who was pitched at nearly 
another hour’s distance. A negro freewoman, a chideress, who 
came with us, and was of Eahj'el’s menzil, guided me thither ; 
footing before, upon the soon burning sand, with the bridle in 
her hand, impatient of my delays,— I could not drive for weari- 
ness~at every step she plucked the headstall of my jaded n&gs. 
Some of these women’s smocks are made open sidewise, as it 
were but a shirt-cloth, through whose midst the head is put ; 
so only hanging from the neck, the stuff is gathered in 
under their arms, and no fault is discerned, even though they 
move hastily. But in the disorder of her toi^e, and the 
groaning n&ga’a resistance, it is likely she forgot her mind, 
a flaw of wind in the still air blew out her summer frock from 
the neck ; and besides the baggu, or girding lace of leathern 
plait, they have nothing else upon their bodies. Lithe were 
the negroid limbs, shining in the heat, and notwithstanding 
the aUoy of African blood, perfectly well shaped, she seemed a 
statue of bronze. With a quick word, the negress caught in 
her calico again, and turned with ruffled looks, to understand 
if she were not mocked ; hut as she marked bow the kafir 
came on riding with a discreet indifference, there was no more 
tryanny of her tongue in the way : she ever owed me much 
good will, that this was a mirth untold in the Beduin booths ; 
and since she jonmeyed unquietly op and down to the market 
villages, it chanced we rode some other times in the same 
company. 

■When we approached Motlog’s booth, the convoy was all 
ready departing, which we had heard would set out on the 
monow : I had hoped to repose here the day over, and thought 
I could not have ridden further an honr, — and yet my journey 
was but in the beginning. Only the last beasts of the kiifl 
were now in sight. “ Hasten fciward, said the Arabs, if thou 
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wouldst come np with them.” — Said Motlog, “ Thou art late, 
but mayst overtake them.” Meu ran from the next tents, 
holding out their hands to the new comer to receive a little 
tobacco ; but, for all my need, I could hardly persuade any 
one to bring me a little of their 16ban, to drink. The Arabs 
ace at such time unready, and even minded to lay load upon 
thy sore burden. I asked Motlog, w'ho marked my drooping 
spirits, “ How far will this journey last to-day ? ” — “ They 
will alight at mid-day, or before the half-afternoon ; ride for- 
ward ! ” — but these are the pleasant forged promises of deceit- 
ful Beduins. Motlog vaulted upon his mare’s bare back, he 
rode with headstall and bridle, the bit is unknown in these 
deserts. “ See, (said the more friendly voices about me,) the 
sheykh is before thee, beat forward the naga, or thou wilt be 
left behind them ; he is gone to recommend thee to them, and 
will bind the Billi sheykh’s son (who conducted the kufl) for thy 
safety.” Motlog, as I came up, delivered me teslim, a trust 
from himself, to the young Bfill rafik. One hundred and fifty 
more miles’ march were before me, almost without rest, in a 
deadly heat, and the languishing life was already almost at my 
lips. From time to time, I could hardly maintain myself in 
the saddle : departing from Medain I had taken no w'ater, and 
had not an ounce of food with me. The breathless sultry day 
was again upon us. At two hours distance, they stayed by a 
small watering place of shallow pits, lined with dry building, 
like those of el-Erudda. I hardly knew two or three faces ol 
the tribesmen caravaners, whom I saw here mustered together ; 
the most being Khamala, which, though a great fendy of Fejir, 
.are a sort of rude unfriendly commons, living withdrawn from 
the sheykhs, and not often coming to the mejlis. — This air was 
suffocating ! I alighted as they were ready to depart again, and 
would bathe my head in a Little water which remained in a 
waterer’a leather after the cattle drinking ; but the savage 
wretch forbade me, sayir^, ‘ Nay !— he feared XJllah ; ’ and taking 
up his gear, he cast out the water, crying, with the dreary eyes 
of his ignorant fanaticism fastened upon me, ‘ Should he draw 
for a Nasrany, one that was accureed of Ullah ? was the sun hot 
to-day, and I fainted ? he would God that I died also.’ 

We were not come far in the wilderness, when the peevish 
tongues of two light young Beduin women in the company, 
screeched to the men about me, “ Look there, lads, is not that 
the kafir riding ? will ye not cut the wezand of him in the way ? ” 
I bestowed, in my haste, a Beduin curse upon them, but it needed 
not ; the men marching nigh me answered gravely, " He is the son 
of our brother,” because I had been a guest of some of their tribes- 
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men. Again the black immane platform and mountain-wall of 
the Harra appeared standing to the burning heaven many hours 
befoto U3 ; — and the kiifl not to halt until, living or dying, we 
should anive thither. The train descended to cross the hollow 
plain under the cragged border, called by the faaj caravaners 
Shuk el-Ajiiz , and by the nomads eb.d 5 iorra. We marched in a 
dead dry air el-hummu, that is a scalding tempest of sun’s rays, 
which strikes up again, parching the eyeballs, from the glowing 
sand. How slowly the raging summer sun fulfils his large arc 
to descend at length till the blissful shadows of yonder Harra 
cliffs shall cover us ! With the skin of the hands, neck and face, 
and of the shins and feet, broken and peeled, I rode in a 
sort of trance, and half burned. Sometime hearing a welter 
behind me of their full-bellied girbies, I asked of the passenger 
owners to pour out a little water, but they denied me. Another 
who followed, of better heart, yielded grudgingly : I took up his 
bowl of water to my lipS, but for the throat’s dryness in the 
withering heat I could not swallow a draught. Seeing I bad 
but sipped, as he received it again, the fellow cast out the water 
upon the sand, for he said, “ Who would drink after a Nasiiny ! ” 
Their la^e sweating girbies were swelling fuU of water, and 
they would come to wells again on the morrow at this hour. 
Friendly is their hospitality at home ; but in the way with 
them you may find among the same Arabs the behaviour of 
enemies : yet ever there are some honourable men, who will at 
all be as good as themselves. It was late in the day 

when we approached the Harra : there we entered a sandstone 
breach in the mountain, and were sheltered from the burning 
eye of the sun. The bottom is overspread with an outbome 
dnft of lighter pumice, mingled with an infinite cumber of 
broken-up lava and some basaltic blocks. We ascended further 
by a steep place of sand-drifts, in the tmdercliffs of the moun- 
tain (always sandstone) : the nomads alighted, the better to let 
their beasts climb. To relieve my old feeble n&ga, I rode upon 
a hired camel. The owners bade me also dismount ; but seeing 
me too weak to go npon my feet, they would not insist ; for the 
Arabs, in your using anything that is theirs, can be gentle 
and humane. “ "Why march thus (I enquired of one) in all 
the day’s heat and 'not in the night shadows, _ sparing your 
own str en gth and the camels?”— Ay, ay, it were better 
thus ; but Kbalil, el-Beduw ! they are always afBnin, corrupt 
to rottenness, and whatsoever they do, it will be found good 
for naught.” 

When in the broad shadows I a little revived out of that 
aching wearmess in the way, which is a long dying without 
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death, I found of a very small thing a new affliction. A bint 
rode to ua whose mother’s was my hired camel ; though her 
chitty-faee was fairest of all their company, nothing in her was 
maidenly but the mask : the witch scritched like a jay, hoot- 
ing me over hill and dale to the end of the journey, with 
“ Ho ! Kafir, aha ! the Nasrany ! this is a Jew man.” Ths 
nigh riding Beduins were malignant more than generous, 
none caring to admonish her. This day grew dim, at length 
it was sunset in the wilderness. The Arabs drew bridle in 
a sheltered place ; the great camels kneeled down under them, 
and we all alighted for that night. I had mounted yester- 
evening at el-Hejr about this time, and riding through a summer 
nig ht and the long day, bad not tasted food or repose until 
now. The night is a most sweet respite from the sunlight and 
heat : the mountain air breathing upon us, I alighted, infirm 
indeed, but light as from sleep. The camel back is uneasy more 
than wearing : but what for the infelicity of nature, human malice 
and the devilish iniquity of religions, I hoped not to spend many 
other such days in the world, — that should be an hell suffering, 

In the starlight, calling the peevish damsel, who with her 
brethren bad alighted next beside us, I put a gift of tittun in 
her hand, for the witch her mother. I said to her, “ Thou art a 
pretty little wolf; but come sweet-heart, that is forgiven; to- 
morrow wilt thou be my bride ? ” — ‘ Well (said the poor Beduisb 
lass) she was willing to “ take me ” ; she would serve me in 
my voyage and follow me to my far country, and never give me 
again unrest of her brabbling, only I must promise not to put 
her away.’ With this half earnest nomad jest my ears were 
lightened of a hussy’s railing tongue for the morrow. Now 
it was night, the wayfaring Arabs sat about their watch-fires, 
and I lay beside my saddle-bags to rest. Later two young men 
passed by us, going back to their places, and I overheard 
them very well, as one said to his companion, “ Here lies the 
kafir ! ” and the other answered him, “ Look, there wants but 
one whi$h with the sword, and a man might come by all that 
good (my b^g^e).” — I knew the voice of the l^t speaker ; he 
was the worthy Billl sheykh’s unworthy son, who rode rafik, 
for bis father, with our caravan. As the new day lightened, the 
Arabs broke up in haste. I had overnight ^eed for the hired 
camel ; but now the owners denied me, alleging for themselves 
a shrew’s proverb, (perhaps of the ancient Arabians, which may 
hardly now excuse them when they drink no wine,) “ Promis« 
made in the night be not binding by daylight.” 

I must load to go over the Harra, upon my Jaded n&ga. 
The main of the convoy had departed : those few that yet 
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lingered about me, tiireatened to abaudon me ; but some alighted 
to help the stranger when they saw that alone I could not lift 
up my baggage. An hour further, of their own returning 
weather-cock wills, they let me have the camel again ! We began 
to be in steep cragged paths of the moantain : now we ascended 
and descended all the half-hours till noon, engaged in the many 
basalt coombs and crooked folds of the Harra moimtain, yet 
always passing upwards. All about us is an iron wilderness ; 
a bare and black shining beach of heated vulcanic stones.^ Few- 
green stems of wormwood and southernwood, slidek, springing on 
the sharp lava shelves, give up a resinous sweetness under this 
withering broad simshine : the last is gathered and dried by the 
hareem, for the hot cordial savour ; they mix a little with their 
cold leban and merely. In all the deeper vulcanic bottoms 
are tamarisks, and by the stony dry seyl-bed sides I saw woody 
green groves of the desert acacia. Of other timber a few stone- 
oaks grow upon the Harra ; I have seen their heavy club-sticks 
out of this wood. Some of the poorer Bcduins and Fehjfit 
sought in thickets of the acacia thorns whilst we passed, for the 
clear drops, and whitey bunches of gcan-arabic ; for such, they 
said, woidd be given sixpence a pottie at el-Wejh. 

The long-necked camels snatch as we ride at these thorny 
boughs of sweet mimosa-like leaves. It is a wonder that the 
hard fmger-long sharp spines should not stab the great soft 
pharynx !— thorns which will strike at once through their homy 
soles, and wound so cruelly the nomads’ bare feet that I have 
known men lor^ bedridden by such accidents. When I asked 
some Beduins of this, “ The world, they answered, is full of the 
wonderful works of God ! and the Lord ha,th made every cr^tnre 
to his proper livelihood. Yet if one will examine within the 
mouth when any camel is slaughtered, he will find a skin- 
substance, tender-like, but deep as your finger, and of such 
toughness that a thorn might not readily pierce it.” The Bed^ 
goat-herds, where there are acacia trees, carry out a bill with 
them, and lop down the under boughs to their stock, more 
especially for the young kids. Tdlh trees with such cut wash- 
boughs, hanging maimed and sere, are seen in all the desert ; 
and the desert dust is often trodden down about the thorny 
mimosa bushes by beautiful wild feet of the gazelles. This 
tree, which they say grows quickly, seldom comes to great 
timber. A spreading tdJh-tree head is no hcapitable^ covert, 
but a greenish lattice of spray-wood and thorns with rare 
minute leaves, which casts a thin sprinkled dimness, hke a 
shadow, and her old thorns upon the glanng waste ground. 
The acacias give up to the air a hardly sensible wholesome 
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s-weetness ; the little yellowish flower-tufts are seen in all the 
midsummer months, and after the knopa, the crooked cods 
before the summer time. In Wady Thirha 1 have found the 
flowering tree full of murmuring bees of the desert (oftwiiia) 
and casting a weak perfume, as the sweetness of flowering vine- 
yards. To chaw the leaves, which are pleasant to the taste and 
a little gelatinous, will refresh the parched mouth ; the gum, 
say the Arabs, is very good and cooling to eat. Some Pehj4t 
who rode in the kufl, would stay in the next menzil of Bllll to 
seek for er’n roots in the Tehdma side of the mountain. The 
er’u, which is a gnarled stub of m£«sy wood, resembles the stool 
of ling-wort. I nave not found the plant, nor seen any heather 
kind, growing in Arabia. The chips, which they soak in water 
to tan their leather, are of a cedar colour. Two or three days, 
a raw skin is laid in a pan with the er’n water ; but the 
hide is tanned to so little depth, that such crude leather, if 
it be a water-skin, will after some time putrefy ; when it is 
chapped, it must be steeped anew : corrupt ate thus most of 
their girbies, so that they infect the water in them. For a knot 
of er’n root, which is in the husbandry of every nomad and oasis 
housewife, a real is paid at Teyma. 

In all this day’s passage of the Harra the sand-rock nowhere 
comes to light, but is covered with the immense pan of basaltic 
lavas. We tread first after mid-day the high vulcanic platform 
of the mountain, after much ado in climbing of the fasting 
caruels. _A black vulcanic gravel plain is there before us to the 
horizon, in which there rise single black cones, and twin crests ; 
[they were crater hiUs ; and in those the vulcanic craters have 
been broken down upon a side, by the outrunning lavas and the 
blast of the eruption]. In all these I thoi^ht already I saw the 
distant forms of vulcanic hills. Mild was the summer day’s heat 
in all the Harra height, here 5000 feet above the sea level : the 
rarity of the air, was our shelter from the extremity of the suu, 
which now shone upon us only in friendly wise. We felt a light 
waftii^ breath in the higher denes ; a tepid air streamed at 
large over this vast headland of the mountain. Somewhere in 
the lava soil we see yellowish loamy earth under the loose 
stones, tufa or it might be burned chalk-rock, which upon this 
Harra lies in few scales above the deep sandstone ; and I have 
found it singed to ochre, by the old lava’s over-streaming. Such 
Harra land is more often a vast bed and banks of rusty and 
basaltic bluish blocks (dims, rathm, which after their crystalline 
nature are rhomboid ;) stubborn heavy matter, as iron, and 
soimding like bell-metal : lying out eternally under the sand- 
driving desert wind, they are seen polished and shining in 
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the sun. Because of this cumber of atones and sharp cutting 
lavas, the Harra countr}’ is hard to pass, out of the paths, for 
any other than Harra-bred camels. The heavy poised stones 
sliding and toppling to the tread, the herdsmen’s feet are often- 
timflg sorely bruised ; for vhich, and because the stones are 
as glowing coals in the summer sun, the Beduin binds in the 
Harra commonly ait all day upon the croups of their browsing 
camels. 

This Titanic desolation, seeming in our eyes as if it could 
not bear life, is good Beduin ground and heritage of the bold 
Moabib Abu Shaniah. Wholesome is that high attempered air, 
they have cattle enough, and those mountaineers are robust 
Beduin bodi« of rude understanding, more than the nomads 
which I have seen in the plains about them. In this difficult 
vulcanic country, their smaU cattle can be seldom robbed ; and 
milk of the flocks is in less scarcity among them, which is 
the health and wealth of the poor nomads. When their 
stout old sheykh came visiting the Fejir, later in this summer 
at el-Hejr, Zeyd, with the nomad hilarity, took up the word 
with him thus, in the mejlis, Ya ToUog, rdiyat el-Harra, wHcb 
may signify “ Ha Tollog, thou that art lord of the Harra ! ” Find- 
ing, as we marched, where a flock was lately passed, we hoped 
soon to meet with those friendly Aarab, and lodge that night in 
their menzil. . . . , u -i* 

We rode in the further mountain way by rums of dry-buiu 
walling; a kind of simple breast-works and small enclosures, 
such as the cotes which shepherds build now to fold their 
lambs, (from the nightly wolf,) upon the mountains of Syria : 
besides these, there are some narrow cells that might be taken 
for graves laid above ground. Other narrow cells there are 
with a groove and cuUis door : — some such I have seen baited 
by hunters in the Sinai desert ; they are traps, they told me, 
to take the leopard (nimmr), and other land-loping beasts 
of the flesh-eaters.— There is another kind, which are round 
builded heaps and are perhaps barrows, the nomads say of them, 
“they are beacons, and mark the site of springs wluch were of 
yore, but the old knowledge is lost.” If I asked any Bedmn 
passengers of these things, he answered listless, hardly wiUim 
to op^ the mouth, in that heat,— “ Things of the former world, 
and before the Moslemln.” Some answered. Tell ns pialil . 
those old kafirs, thy forefathers, they made^them not ? And 
other voices said, “ They are of the Helaldt. , , 

Not findii^ the Moahib, we began already to descend by 
the western basaltic coombs of the mountain ; and c^e 
to pits of water, where the Arabs alighted to draw for th«* 
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thirsting and fasting camels : for save that little they may 
browse, after the evening halt, when they are loosed out an 
hour to pasture, the kufl camels fast upon the whole journey; 
but because of sweating they cannot pass for thirst. At other 
times the querulous huge creature, that seems overburdened 
with his own vast balk, will groan, if but a fly light or a date- 
stone fall from his rider upon him ; but compelled to any great 
pain, the camel marches to the end with a silent fortitude. 
The wayfaring Aarab having no troughs with them, with the 
driving-stick and their hands now scrape hollows in the hard- 
burned ground ; and upon these spreading leathers, they pour in 
their buckets full, drawn of the corrupt (loi^ stagnant) and 
tepid well-water. Every man drives up bis beasts, with weeaho ! 
vxealu) ! weealw ! encouraging them to drink ; and as they justle 
with the heavy long necks together, he calls them to stand by 
with wbh-ho I wbh-hi ! wbh-ho ! 

We pass sometimes a ddr el- Aarab, or ‘old worn camping- 
ground : the site is commonly a bottom, sheltered from the 
weather and their enemies’ eyes, where the nomads lodge two 
or three days in the year, as the seasons come about again. 
These dftrs ate where the \^d stones have been gathered taide, 
and there is a clear room to build the worsted booths, and for 
their cattle to lie down in; they remain doubtless from the old 
generations. Further, as the sun was low, we came in the 
flank of the Harra, to some nomad tents ; these Aarab were 
H’roof a kindred of Billi. There came out ruen, whilst we 
rode by, with a forced voice of bounty to bid us in, crying, 
“ Alight folk ! we have mereesy in the byfit, we have I6ban and 
samn.” I rode with an acquaintance to a booth which stood 
upon the stony bank at a hoUow seyl-side, and alighted with a 
present of tittun. I found the good housewife at home, her 
forelock hanged braided as a horn, with a threaded bead upon 
it, — the manner in some north-west districts. She sat and rocked 
the blown milk-akin upon her knees, and bade me have patience 
a moment, till her butter came, and she might pour me out of 
the chum-milk to drink. Her great Billi sheep-dog followed 
negligently with the frank air of an host (more often they ate 
loud-mouthed and ruffling with strangers), and came to lie down 
by us. Afterward I knew this hospitable poor woman, who was 
a widow alone, and her not less honest son; when later, they 
came summering to our Aarab, and built their booth amorm os 
in the valley Tharba. 

From the brink of the Harra, the high rugged border of 
the Tehama lower land lay dimly before us. In our first de- 
scending, the sand rocks came again to sight ; and I marked 
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where a biUow of aurgiiig la^aa stood, stiffened like some hollow 
wave, upon the valley wall of sandstone. In the next sand 
cliff I saw rudely scored Himyario legends. We arrived in 
the dusk at a nomad encampment, in the underlying plain; 
they were Bflll of the fendy Sehamma, sheykhs Mahanna and 
his uncle Fodil : it was Mahanna who would on the morrow 
conduct the Fejit kufl to el*Wejh. Our Aarab dispersed, some 
to seek comfort at the beyts of their acquaintance ; some to 
lodge by themselves in the sand, as poor souls ashamed to take 
hosts. 1 alighted with another at Mahanna’s tent, and lay 
down suffering ; they marking this, with a kind inquietude, 
brought me 16 ban to drink, and I slept as the dead. The 
Beluwy sbeykh c^ed me in the beginning of the night to sit 
up and eat ; I saw the brittled carcase of a goat steaming before 
us in a vast trencher, Mahanna had killed and seethed the sacri- 
fice of hospitality. Kindly he bade the stranger draw neater and 
‘ stretch forth the hand ’ to meat, saying in this that ‘ he made 
much of Motlog’s recommending me ; he was very happy to see 
me.’ Mahanna was a man at the middle age, of a certain noble 
simplicity and humanity, which the harsh and hasty world’s 
schoolety might interpret an amiable ineptitude of mind : he 
was of half melancholy humour at home, and a hardy leader in 
the field. Our amity increased till the autumn months when 
I forsook their diras. The Sehamma are allied neighbours 
of the Moahib ; other fendies of Bflli, besides the H’roof, are 
elrGueyin, Zi^hdla, AradAt, Wdhissa, Sarabta, Graya, Harem, 
Grduty, Sweymly, Fueyhy, Jemdn. _ In their genealogies BtUi 
is DMcied jid or patriarch of the tribe, and his sous after him 
M'hlidlid and Kh’zdm. All their wandering ground is from 
hence to the sea four journeys over. The Sehamma kindred 
are forty households : here stood pitched twenty booths of them. 

As the morrow began to be light, Mahanna encouraged me 
to mount, our kiifl ben^ about to remove ; but I answered he 
needs must leave me, I could no further. In the last yeel^s of 
heat and drought I had swallowed little but water; it vas a 
burden to me to breathe that simum air of the Teh6ma : with 
what ai^sh must I cross the rest of that rugged lowland 
country fryit^ in the sun, with the slow-footed camels, to fall 
perhaps from the saddle, or give the last breath before the knfl 
should enter el-Wejh. I thought I would seek Abu Sinun 
upon the Harra, the Moahib menzil was not far from hence; 
and might I breathe again upon the mountain, and find there 
a httle milk, I should recover health. “ How I (asked the good 
man in a perplexity) should he leave me so many davs only 
with the bareem ? ” a friendly Fejiry voice answered for me. 
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“ Khalil kno-ws billah all the custom of the Aarab, he Is as 
oue of us.” As Maharma -was taking his thelul to ride after the 
departing kiifl, I put in bis palm a few piastres, saying this 
was for a little tittun, which he should bring back, as any 
Beduin wUl for a friend, from the market town. “ But tell me 
(said the good simple man) how much make these eilverlings, or 
shall I call one who can count money 9 ” The nomads reckon 
only by reals, smaller coins are almost unknown among them ; 
besides, these nomads are far from the road and defile not their 
hands with the haj surra. Mahanna now mounted with his lance, 
the Fukara caravaners passed forth unarmed ; and yet beyond 
the Sehamma all the Billl land was hostile to those Annezy ; 
but in his conduct they were well assured, and would be even 
entertained by the way. Mahanna ’s fee is upon every camel 
a real. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

WAHDEniNG UPON THE HARRA WITH THE MOASiS. 

Vieie of mUartoa. “ Nasarens how<6i." The ancicnle of these counltiee. 
falvioue talu. The Bskt Hmal. The Seyl tl-Arem. The oU heroic genera- 
Hon. Their eepidehres. Hahaitita'i moHter. The Shizm. The Yah^ Khey- 
boT, The BUli clam. Diseases. Muzaijyim Ow hUfl come again from 
WejK The eheykh’s mare perishes of tlUrat. Hen of another menzH its- 
eoaree with the Nasrdny. Mahanna'e housewife. Beekirtg the upon the 

Sarra. The wonderful tmleanie country. Antique graves tltere not of 
Mohammedan Beduine. Wt ride at adventure looking for the Aatoib. Mishwat. 
A etmlenlion •» hospitality. The Moahib and SbSa tribesmen of Annei^. Alliances 
of the tribes. A Beduin host's breakfast. Thanks after neat. The Moahtb 
iheykh Tollog. Abst Sini-n the Moor's household. His thriving in the Nomad 
life. The ilodhib tamp in the Barra. The oraier hills. A Bowegtdt sheyldt 
comes in to sue for blood-money. Their wonder-talk of the Nasdra. A vuicanic 
hiU. The face of the Barra ; — intoJeroiZji cold in winter, Scarcity of water. 
Abu Sinitn come again from a journey. His voyage from the West Country. 
ToBog iicii the Nasrdny depart. Housewives talk with the stranger. FSiz the 
herdsman. 

The Sehamma were pitched [ti. pi. iv.] near the upper 
Tehdma mountain, J. SUik, and nigh the chief watering-place of 
their district, Ummshash. — There were in sight from our tents 
three two-headed mountains upon the Harra, which (attentively 
considering them through the glass) I could not doubt to be cinder- 
hills of volcanoes. The Beduins told me they were burned stones 
and black sand. In the sandy site of the menzil I saw old ground- 
courses of building, and upon the next higher soil certain built and 
vaulted stone-heaps, rijjum, which were ten or twelve feet over i 
the most are broken through, and a narrow cell is seen within 
them ; I afterward saw very many of them upon all the Aueyrid, 
standing almost upon every rising ground. The nomads say of 
them they are “ hooses of the Nasarene-s,” or the old kafirs which 
were the people of this land before their fathers, the Moslemin. 
The like, or not much unlike these, I have seen in Sinai ; there they 
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are called Namus, pi. Na- > 

Momis, -which the Tdwara 

Beduins fabuloasly inter- 

pret “gnats’ houses,” say- 

ing in that horrid maze 

of forlorn droughty valleys VJA” ^ 

had been “ channels run- ' 

nin g down in old world’s '| 

times, and fenny pools which bred ,| / *.*. 

clouds of midges, so that the ancient i 

people (whom they also call Nas&ra) 1] ti ■%.> 

built these stone cottages, wherein | l> 

recovering themselves at nightfall 1 | 

and kindling fixes, the reek defended 'j 

them from the insect plague.’’ Na- ^ 

mus is spoken also in Syria and the J f 

Arabiccountries,oorruptly,forWapus, P. ^ 

which is said for any such family f 

place of sepulture of the not Mosle- ) S 

min, as those in the Christian grave- i fi ____ 

yards; it may be an ecclesiastical word | 

formed to the Greek, — the nursing | 

tongue of the Christian religion, \ b 

a corse). I have found a A / 

Namus in Sinai, in the way of those S W. /s 

coming from Suez, half a Journey V? 

before the Greek monastry, wherein ■( ^ 

the Beduins use even now to lay ® •• w K' 
their dead. When I came there, in the ^ 6 

year 1874, seeing a doorway stopped <2® ^ |j ^ 

with stones and faggots, I would i | 

have removed some sticks to look in, < ® i ^ V * 

but the old Beduin cameleer made * ^ 

signs -with the hand (for yet I had not * 
learned much Arabic) that men lay | i s g 

therein, stark upon their backs with | A « ® 

closed eyes, and with the other he \ \ ® 

stopped his nostrils. I have counted 1 \ * 

in some wild Sinai valley (W. Zileyly) \ w 

about thirty round and oval nawaims ^ t 

standing nigh together : the most ate ® V- ^ 

ruinous, and always dry-built, as these *' 

in Arabia. The Bee-hive shaped rijjum of the Aueyrid are rude 
but not onworkmanhke put up. — Are they not barrows, grave 
of principal persons of the old village and nomad inhabitants ? 
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All the Nasara they suppose to bo one kindred, and to have 
held these desert countries in the beginning, until ‘their fathers 
had driven them out.’ “Wellah, they said, were not those your 
ruined villages, Khalil, which we see in many places, and even in 
this mountain ? And art thou not one sent before them, to spy 
out the land ? — it is likely the heathen still pretend to inherit 
it.” Others said, “ It is the B. Heidi that would have the 
country again;” and some added darkly “ this tiding is indeed 
come to us, but thinkest thou they will break in upon us ? 
Where be the old springs, which we find not ? Canst thou 
not tell us, out of thy books, where to find the springs and 
hidden treasures ? As the Lord liveth ! we will reward thee 
only to show us the water.” — “ Listen (one said), and I will tell 
vou a thing ; — ^is not such a ground of ruins known to us all ? 
Being, I say, upon a time in Syria, there comes a Nasrany to 
me, when he understood I was horn this country, — he had, too, 
a book in his band ! — and ‘ Tell me thou Beduwy, said he, is 
there not such a ruined site — he named it ! — in your dira ? ’ 
‘ Ay bOlah 1 I answered him , there be walls of some dead 
glria.' — ‘A great treasure should lie thereabout ; well ! answer 
me, [it is a formula I have heard in other like tales,] your Aarab 
drink they in copper, or in silver vessels ? ’ — ' Some of our 
vessels, billah, are copper tinned, but the more part wooden 
j)Owls.’ — ‘ Then that treasure is yet there,’ so, said the Nasrany, 
‘Wilt thou carry me thither, and finding the riches, we may 
divide all truly together ? ’ That I promised him upon my 
religion, and when the day was come in which our people 
mounted to ride homeward, I W'ent to take up the Nasrany. 
‘ I would go with you, he said, and so we might enrich ourselves, 
but the khdla is fearful, and how could I return, over that great 
wilderness to mine own house ?’ ’’—-Such talk was often in my 
ears in Arabia ! Because I had been long at el-H6jr, the Aarab 
hereabout looked upon me as a Nasr&ny, who in bis books 
could “ see the invisible,” and a treasure-seeker. 

Some enquired, ‘ Had I visited Tunis in my voyages, and 
were the Beuy Heidi yet a great people in those diras ? ’ 
The B. Heidi, as they make account of them, were the mul- 
titude of many Nejd tribes, assembled upon a time when the 
laud had suffered seven rainless years. Their cattle dying, 
the Aarab, removing out of all places, came together, an 
innumerable host, to seek a land which the Lord bad 
blessed with showers and the rabia. The Belka village country 
was at first wasted by them : then they went down to Egypt, 
where some tribes stayed, but the most of them passed forth 
towards the sun-setting, and seized new pasture lands in the 
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Barbary countries : the tradition says that they seated them- 
selves principally in the marches of Tiinis. In every tribe, 
in every oasis where I came in Arabia, the simple people 
have questioned me, a wayfarer from the furthest Occident, 
‘ Had I met with the Beny Helil ? ’ If I said, ‘ They should 
be neighbours of ours,’ they took it well ; and if I had said “ I 
am a B. Helaly,” they would so have regarded me. Certain 
Moors, passenger-adventurers in Arabia, especially any tall men, 
will vaunt themselves “ sons of the Beny Hel&l.” The lays 
of the B. Heidi are chanted in every wild hamlet of worsted 
booths, in the immeasurable wilderness, — an unwritten scriptiue 
(which moves the younger sort) of the ostentation of liberality, 
and of prowess in the field, but barbarous, as leaping out of 
just measure, and beyond the limits of human endeavour. There 
is many a man, in ten nomads, who cannot patter his formal 
prayer, but in an hundred there is hardly some child, upon 
whose tongue is no bold rime of the B. Helal. 

This tradition so lively in all the breadth of nomadic Nejd may 
be of some main descent of the Kabail in their later antiquity. 
— But what is the Seyl el- Arm, ? It is a molehill-mountain 
record of the fabulous Mohammedan authors. The Beduw 
have no tradition of the “ dam-breach ” of MIreb and — upon so 
small an accident — the old dispemion of the tribes from one 
market town of Arabia Beata. Nejd in appearance and like- 
lihood, has been a nomad land from the beginning. This 
were as quaint a story in their hearing, as that of the tower 
of Babel. When I was at Hayil, a like tale was brought in 
from er-Riath ; we had tidings, in the great kahwa, of another 
rat which had eaten, of late, and let water through a aide 
of the Wady Hanifa. 

That old heroic generation are reputed authors of ah 
deep desert wells, and water-pits lined with dry stone building, 
and of any other considerable works, and colossal stone-laying, 
seen up and down, in the northern waste countries and, south- 
ward, at least as far as that Tehama which lies about Mecca. 
Such works, in the lazing eyes of the Aarab, are of the giants, 
and the giants are the Beny Helal, 

There are graves, set out in many places, in the Arabian 
wilderness, more than twenty feet in length ; and such are said to 
be of the B. Helal. In like sort, we may see the graves of 
certain biblical patriarchs and prophets in Palestine, now in 
custody of the Moslemin, that are drawn out to a demesurate 
length, after their higher age and dignitira, some sixty, some 
an hundred feet long. Eve’s grave is set out (for is she 
not called mother of mankind ?) to almost as many paces at 
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Jidda ; to the oratory upon our great mother's navel, being more 
than the height of a tall cedar ; — her babes, at the birth, 
(saving her reverence) should be greater than elephants. If thus 
were the first -woman, what should Adam be ? we would not 
more than one fathom of the human flesh, lest -we should not 
be able to bear it, 

I answered to those Beduins, “ The Nasara will not invade 
you, this was never a land of ours : and, besides their own, they 
have other great lands beyond the seas, not long discovered, 
and full of the benediction of Ullah ; lands of waters, and green 
as the garden of Damascus. In them is a temperate air, hardd, 
without great heat or cold, and there is room for you all my 
friends, they would receive you freely and welcome you thither. 
■^0 has sent me to spy out your sand and stones ? by my faith I 
would not -visit this country at any man’s bidding. I am a s’&wahh, 
and surely, if I bad esteemed worldly things, I had not for- 
saken the town to come to this hunger and thirst, and beat of 
the desert.” — “ Ay, wellah ! (murmured Mahanna’s mother, who 
stood by us, spinnii^), theirs is a better land, and what should 
they seek for here, where — 0 my God ! — is nothing, save eth- 
liiumma wa ej-jua, bare thirst and hunger.” Beautiful in her 
age was this mother of a Beduin sheykb, and he grey-haired ; 
and doubtless she had been very fair, as many of the Billi 
women. They are, as their neighbours of Annezy, open-faced : 
many of them are brown-haired ; (browm-haired women, I hear 
to be seen also among the B. Atieh) but baked in the sun of 
a hungry and thirsty country, they are always lean and want 
freshness of colour. 

In the Sehamma dira, which is the high mountainous 
Tehima, next under the Aueyrid, are many ruined sites of 
bamlete and vUlages. Here is told also, for a natural wonder, 
of some cave or bath of Stygian water, Hammam es-Shhm, at 
the head of a mountain, where the nomads go to -wash them- 
selves and their camels for the healing virtues : but they say if 
any man drink of it he would perish. This water is greenish 
and sour (I thought it might be of copper rust) ; — they say 
fabulously, “the Shizm will not flow in the month of the Haj, 
the water is then retired to Mecca.” 

Two or three households there were of W. Aly in this BfllS 
menzil; that had remained behind, for the sheykfas’_ carriage of 
rice from Wejh, shrews full of evil meaning and fanatical knavish 
humour, so that the Billi -whispered at their backs, Yah&d 
Kheybar I The like they will say (the ill-will of neighbours) of 
the Pukara, being tribes which inherited the Jewish Kheybar ; 
and generally the southern Annezy, — saving only Kaht4n — 
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are the most Jow-natured of the Beduin Arabs. A goo^ 
AUayda lad was with the rest, Tkaifidlak, who in that spirit ol 
the wild Arabs, which covets commendation, where is little 
merit, questioned me with simplicity, ‘ How looked I upon the 
Aarab ? ’ I answered, likening them to the tolh, a pleasant 
tree in the wilderness with her branches of few evergreen leaves 
and sharp spines and with some sweet blossoms in the time, the 
block is next to unprofitable timber. “ Wellah, Khalil' (he 
cried), enl salt, thou hast shot into the marL” Such words 
please their idle ears. 

These Billi are the pleasantest of sll the nomad Arabians 
Free and light hearts, the best of them were men of mild and 
ingenuous utterance, but sooner kind than very hospitable. They 
wore well-faiing, their camels were in good number, and at sunset 
I saw a little flock couched before every beyt : that is a comfort- 
able sign of livelihood in the desert. They are, as lately said, not 
leaners upon a surra, which brings no blessing, but undaunted 
Beduins, that hope only in themselves. Nevertheless, the Bill! 
clans nigh the seabord take a toll for the Egyptian haj-road, and 
the Billi great sheykh has, they told me, his common residence (as 
a pensioner of the government) at Cairo. Like them are their 
Jeheyna neighbours, tribesmen of magnanimous manners. That 
is a great tribe of old nobility ; they are praised among the Arbkn 
as observers of the ancient hospitality. Upon the Billi northern 
marches are Howeytfit,— their robust foemen and cattle robbers- 
for fear of them they live in discomfort of heart, and all the open 
desert is more nnquiet without the domination of Ibn Rashid 
Every day Mahanna’s son mounted, with his lance in hand, upon 
a swift thelul, and rode to view the ground before the pasturing 

camels : so he remained, watching in advance, till evening. Did 

th6_ young sheykh make them a sign, the herdsmen, gathering 
then beasts, would drive all homeward at a run. I asked him 
‘‘ If yon met with any cattle thief ? ” said he, with an atrocious 
look : I wouVl pierce him with this spear, ha ! ” 

I saw in my medical practice that these Tehama Bednins 
suffer not only many kinds of rheums and ophthalmia, but are 
inf«ted vrith the morbus gallicus. The evil has passed into 
their blood from the seabord in late years ; and if you will 
believe them, few have escaped altogether untainted. Because 
of this their allies, of the inland Aarab, are now afraid to 
well with persons of the Tehima tribes, saying “The flesh 
of them is indeed not wholesome.” Aarab kindreds will sav 
the like for other maladies. I have asked a nomad smith’: 
Did not hia kindred match with Teyma sfinies ? ’ he said, “ Well ! 
we have taken of their daughters, and might take them again, 
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but we left it for a leprosy we found in their blood.” The 
cruel pestilence was come to the Moahib, who now abstained 
from these inter-marriages. I knew among them only one 
afflicted person, a poor coughing old woman of thirty years, in 
our menzil, with muffled voice, and loathsome to look upon, and 
yet they said she had been the fairest of the hareem I A 
Sehamma wife who came to the hakim was whole then in 
appearance, but her young child suffered. An Allaydy wedded 
six Tears before with one of these fair tribeswomen, but the 
corroding mischief latent in her veins had since corrupted 
all his vital powers ; he showed me upon his hands horrible 
open nleors. They call the disease Jiub el-Frenjy, Frankish 
button, and el-hellush, and ihd el-meluk, king’s evil, and with 
an horrible irony, el-tnubdrak, the benison. All their hope was 
in the use of red lead in some violent form or other, which 
they fetched from Wejh. A leprous disposition of the blood 
is common among the misdieted Arabians. So Arabs commend- 
ing a maiden in marriage, will often add this word : wa lakm-ha 
zain, ‘ her flesh also is well and sound.’ 

I saw more muzay3-ins in the camp of the Sehamma ; it was 
early in the morning when the children would be “ purified.” 
As I came by the first tent the child a moment before had 
been made a Moslem ; but so rude was the surgery that he 
of the knife must be called back again. The child lamented 
for himself; weiileyl woe is me. Thereby lay an ewe, for the 
guest meal, gurgling in her blood with the throat cut ; and now 
the child’s father severed the sheep’s head from the body. 
I came to a second muzavyin tent ; here a sany was the surgeon. 
I saw him whetting his blade, and one held a sheep ready to be 
slaughtered. The father encouraging his little son, set up the 
child and held him to ride round on the sacnfieial sheep s back ; 
then he seated him again in his place, so drawing his cutlass and 
with a back stroke houghing him, he cut down the mutton ; 
he cut also the throats of a goat and a kid. They now 
seated the child upon a vast metal charger reversed which 
at other times is for the large nomad hospitality, the table 
of God in the wilderness,” some horse-dung being powdered 
under him. This smith stood still striking a rude razor blade 
to a fair edge, upon his sinewed arm. He drew then the fore- 
skin through a pierced stone shard, and there tied wito a thread. 
“ Look thou cut not over much,” said the mother. Holding her 
child with the other hand she blinded his eyes, and encouraged 
him with the mother’s voice and promises of sweet milk and fat 
thin^. The siny. with a light stroke, severed the skin at 
the knot • then he powdered the wound with charcoal, and gave 
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up the child, which had not felt a pain, to his mother ; and she 
comforting him in her bosom, bade him be glad that he was 
now entered into the reli^on of Islam. Their boiled rice and 
mutton was largely distributed before mid-day, and portions 
were borne through the camp, to the friends who were not 
present. I saw tho maidens and young married women caroling 
in the next hours before the muzayyins. 

Upon the morrow there rode by our tents Abu Sinun, 
coming again from Wejh with loaded camels ; he went up to 
his people in the Harra ; but promised he would return or send 
for me after three days. The eighth morning we saw Mahanna, 
riding in upon his thelul, before the returning kufl ; the Beduins 
reported the heat to be now intolerable at el-Wejh, the night 
without breath of air, and even the townspeople could not 
slumber. Their convoy arrived in an afternoon, and they had 
ended their affairs in town before nightfall, and departed 
with the expeditious impatience of nomads. There they de- 
livered what camels they led with them to sell, to the public 
brokers, who, crying them up and down the suk, had sold all 
in one hour to the highest bidders, — the India rice salesmen 
and camel shippers of the place. The dealers pay not in money 
to the Beduins, unless that which is over in a broken price, but 
in sacks of their merchandise : they ship the sale beasts upon the 
Arab hoys to Suez. An excellent young burr or he-thelul of 
Motlog’s, fetched him but fifteen reals in rice for his summer 
provision ; certainly he had not parted with the same at home 
tor twenty -five reals in white money. A great bearing-camel of 
Zeyd’s, now a little old, valued at twenty reals in the desert, 
brought him no more than eleven reals worth of rice, and Zeyd 
must pay about the half for the carriage. Zeyd was out of 
hximour at this decay of his thrift, and swore a mighty oath in 
the mejlis, and ‘ Another time, he said, except he went down with 
h?s own head ! (that is himself) ; ’ he counselled also the sheuli 
to send no more by other hands. Those of the kiifi were poor 
tribesmen hired as caniers, mostly for the sheykhs ; there went 
no sheykh upon this servile errand with them. The cameleera 
received for their cattle hire, upon every sack carried, one and a 
half reals : three India rice sacks are a camel-burden ; upon some 
of very robust growth they may lay four sacks. To come and 
go between el-Erudda and “the Salt Sea,” is twelve summer 
journeys, in a raging heat ; the half lies over steep moun- 
tains, or by very cragged ground ; and the cattle make forced 
marches almost without tasting herbage. The owner who 
goes mth his beast is not paid for himself, in the Arabic 
countries, and besides there is a real for the safe conduct i 
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every camel returning from such voyage has lost his spring 
fatness, and his selling value is lower by five reals. The men 
return along with them in evil plight ; and, will you reckon 
it with them, they allow themselves to be losers ; only, without 
diminishing their stock, the poor carriers may thus obtain for 
their need a httle ready money. 

In this menzil died Mahanna’s old mare ; she had lately 
foaled. The mare is that which the nomad sheykh holds most 
precious among his cattle. When the foa! was fallen from this 
sack of bones, they tied up her dry dugs {as it is done with the 
milch camels) ; and the healthy foal wns bound in the sheykh’s 
tent, to be reared of their sour milk and mereesy : the decrepid 
dam they abandoned to die, and cut her off from water. As 
I lay awake I saw her return by night and smell miserably to 
the water-skins in the tent, she gnawed the hay out of the 
camels’ pack-saddles for hunger. I asked the Arabs, “ "SVTiere- 
fore not end her lingering pain with a gun-shot ? ” I thought 
them cruel, but they thought my words such, and outlandish ! 
— Only the dog (which alone of all his beasts eats of man’s bread), 
has no citizenship in the nomad life. Man abhors in this para- 
site brute of half human mind, the mockery of his own evil 
nature : upon this crouching creature of his morsels he may 
visit for every cause, his Ul-humour, as it were upon an enemy 
yet, in the border-land towns, religion citizens, having a vow, 
do sometimes cast a dole of bread to the carrion hounds in 
their suks. — Those of our household looked back every idle 
hour into the desert, to see when the mare would lie down 
to die ; the third mid-day she was fallen and could not rise. 
At the break of day the rdkhams were come, with the brown 
Sgab, to devour the putrifying carcase ; these sham-birds also 
haunt the nomad menzils in the wide wilderness, not very far 
inland : they depart before winter. Whilst they are with the 
Aatab they lie wheeling upon the wing all day, stooping and 
hovering at little height above the menzil. The rakhrm is 
stiff-feathered, her wlnte wings are tipped black, the bill is 
yellowish: being “hook-bill birds’’ after the Aarab s Moham- 
medan lore, the flesh is forbidden meat, yet they will give 
it to their children ‘ to expel worms,’ and Beduins think their 
hoOow bones make them the best short pipe-stems. The foul 
hopping birds, when they were dull of their gop' feast, sat 
heavily by upon the shelves of rocks, and hardly men’s threatening 
voices might raise them. In few hours the fetor of a battle- 
field was in our nostrils, which the night remitted. Ill odours 
are very hateful to the Arabs, and when the new day was 
light, Mahanna, only murmuring that the mare was dead, bade 
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his housewife strike the tent, and the people hastened to 
remove. 

We journeyed three leagues northward, and alighted, having 
ever above us, at the right hand, the immense Harra mountain. 
This desert is sand, full of sandstone crags ; there I heard again 
the cheerful voice of the rock partridge, and saw her brood 
running and cowering, under the stone ledges. Whilst we rode 
I descried sonie basalt rocks, which spouted from the fiery veins 
beneath, had of old burst through this brittle floor of sandstone. 
In the same passage, upon a rising ground, Zenaiba, I saw other 
small builded heaps of stones, and beside them upon the soil 
were set out plain grave chambers. 

At evening there came-in a company of Bill! from another 
menzil ; and much they wondered to meet with a NasrS,ny in their 
kinsmen’s booths. With jealous hostile glances their eyes were 
still fastened upon me. One chanted some staves (it might be an 
ancient lay), of the B&m (Romans, Byzantines), their forefathers’ 
border enemies. “ A race fnll of ingenuity, adversaries not to 
trust.” And they took me to be of that hostile heathen nation, 
which conspired continually to beat down the saving religion 
of Islam. After supper, when we bad broken meat together 
and they heard good reported of me, they were become of mv 
counsel. Some of them desired that I should come to the know"- 
ledge of Ullah, also being a Moslem I might ever inhabit with 
them — ‘ then every man bringing some goat or sheep, they would 
gather a little flock to sustain me, I should receive of them im- 
mediately a camel, and a maiden to wife.’ They thought it like a 
despite that, a lone man in their midst, I should be so, bold as to 
profess a strange religion : and they Aarab of the khala, only 
subject to their own rash wills. They said also, ‘ But have we 
not heard it told of them that the Nasara are upright men, of 
such good faith in their idolatry, that pity is they be not 
enlightened ? if this man converted he would make a good 
Moslem ; the Christian blood also was better than their own, so 
that any of us entering the religion bocame wellah a sherif.’ 

Mahanna was a good man, and his sheykhly wife a good 
woman, but they were not well met. For a light displeasure he 
had lately uttered— to the half — words of divorce : her mind was 
in doubt and heaviness, and she was great with child ; yet would 
she take, she said, a water-skin upon her shoulder, and wend 
upon her bare feet alone over the hot sands, to her own kirdred, 
who were sheukh in another menzil. She was “ good to the 
guest ; cheerfully she ground for me my com, and she brought 
of that little milk which she could have from her neighbours | 
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for the foal drank all here in her beyt. One day, when she had 
baked a cake of my com tmder the coals, she took a little I4ban, 
and smiling like a sorrowful house-mother, she bid me rise to 
dine ; and after that she said, “ lie down to sleep, and it will do 
thee more good, and comfort thyself, that thou die not in this 
land of hunger.” She suffered corroding intestinal pains, a com- 
mon Arabian disease. I gave her laudanum powder, and she 
slumbered in the noon boat ; awaking, she told me she had 
dreamed much, and was the better, but would not afterward 
use it, for her unborn babe’s sake. I studied to accord them, 
pqy ing to Mahanna, in a few more weeks she might bear him 
a son, the consolation of an Aarab household. 

More days passed, and when we had no tidings of Abu Sinffn, 
I agreed with an old man for the kid which he had given me to 
cure his grandchild’s eyes, to guide me upon the Harra to the 
MoaMb. We ascended north-eastward upon an ancient lava- 
stream, such an one as those vast floods which I had seen issue 
from Vesuvius a few years before. The molten stone had seyled 
down the Arabian valley of sandstone, when the Aueyrid was 
nearly as we see at present. When we were come upon the main 
lava-field above, it seemed like nothing so much as an immeasur- 
able cow-shard : a startled troop of gazelles scudded before 
us : here they are robust, and nearly of the colour of basalt; 

gazelles are white in the sanU plains. After the lava crusts 

we rode upon black sand, and upwards under a crater bill ; and 
beyond I saw a wonderful new and horrid world of vulcanic 
rusty hills and craters,— black powder, sharp lava slag, and 
cinders, was this soU under our camels’ feet. The volcanelli 
appeared standing so thick that bye and bye looking about us I 
eomted above thirty at once. After that, I saw again upon the 
basalt platform a duster of barrows, and thereby ^ ancient 
grave-kist of flags set out lengthwise. We passed in another 
place some ancient burying ground ; the old man AleydillaL, 
with his chin pointing to the graves, enquired, ‘ What did I see, 
and what were my thoughts of them ? “ Is this some mfikbara 

of your Aarab ? “ Nav, they be no graves of the Beduw which 

thou seest there with many great stones upon them. The use 
is not so in our time ; they are of the former world, el-auellin ; 
now dost thou not know them ! wellah, Khalil ! be they not of 
your old heathen folk ? A lichen grows not in this land of 
sunny drought, and the baked soil is merely naked, without 
blade : in the passage of time, of human observation, there is no 
sensible elemental waste,— it might hardly be discerned, at 
first sight, if the graves were of ten years past or a thousand.— 
■ They were of the world before them ; the people of those times 
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were kaftra, kafirs be the Yahud and Nas&ra ; Khalfl is a 
Naar^ny ; therefore these lying here in graves are the old dead 
ancestors of Khalfl.’ In this sort they reason, and it is stroi^ 
enongh ground in the people’s religion to bnild a man’s fanaticism 
upon it. 

Many broken hollows in the waste uneven vulcanic field are 
grown up with a few desert acacia trees and barren broom 
bushes. These sunk thickets were full of locusts, which we saw 
sitting thick as rain-drops upon all the thorny branches, from 
whence they flew up in a storm of rustling wings, a sight that 
quickened the weary heart of the old nomad. “ Ha ! cried he 
Khalil, hast thou now no spell to drive them away ? take thy 
paper man, for I say this is a time to write, and not those 
ninneries which thou didst enquire daily of the Aarab ; canst 
thou not make, thus, that they fly out of our dfra ? ” I said, 
“ But what thinkest thou, is read in God’s Word ? that these 
are ‘ the Lord’s great army.’ ” He answered with a pious sigh, 
as the Beduw will receive every saw sounding to religious 
edification, “ Heigh 1 they be indeed as the army of Ullah.” In 
a place I saw the sand-rock appearing through the Harra plat- 
form, thereby a climbing biUow of columnar basalt that re- 
sembled bilge timbers of some long ship’s side ; — chilled by the 
heel and petrifying upwards, whUe the height was carried slowly 
outward, the planetary metal is suspended like the spring of a 
Moorish arch. 

In this, we began to think where should be the Aarab: 
Abeydillah said, ‘ If we did not see them yonder, we might not 
find them in this daylight,’ we must look for them upon 
another water. This is all that can be predicted in the case, for 
the Beduins are shifting from day to day, and alighting in new 
menziia. It was el-j(g)aila, the giddy forenoon heat, we had 
taken no water, and carried nothing with us to eat : the sunny air 
^ckered over all the radiant beach of hot lava stones. Abeyd- 
illah could not see well, he said, he had trusted to ray eyas; 
when I answered that I was not far-sighted, he began to bo a 
little amazed, he had not foreseen this case. “ Khalil, here 
come riding, many times, robbers of the Howeytdt, and how, 
if we cannot see them nor out friends neither ? alas ! that 
you did not tell me at the menzil you could not see, then we 
were not come hither. I am purbhnd, and what shall we do 
now 9 “ I have this glass to see at a distance ; tell mo thou 

to which part, and I shall see as the best.” We rode a little 
further, and said my companion, “ I see, there, a little glim - 
mering of a white thing, Khalil ! look forth.”— “ Well ! I flee 
a white camel, feednur,” — “ These are the Aarab, let us crosa 
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to them.” So -we came to lloahib herdsmen, with the great 
cattle ; they showed us a rising ground, from -whence we might 
see their people’s menzil. 

There came one running down to us, like a giant from the 
next crater hOl ; his ganna (that is the Beduins’ short loaded 
club-stick), in his hand : “Abeydillah ! ” he shouted, as he 
came nigh, with heated countenance and robust voice, of his 
great chest, and half out of breath, “ why hast thou brought 
us the kafir ? — ha ! peace be with thee, and well met.” While I 
was wondering how anyone could know me in these parts, be 
went on with boisterous speech, to behave himself so wildly, lay- 
ing the other stalwart hand to my naga’s bridle, and, poising and 
shaking the murderous oaken mace in his fist, that I thought 
each next instant the burly body might turn, and -with a 
bitter stroke have clapped out my brains. I asked Abeydillah 
in a whisper, what must I think of it ? and he, “ Wellab, I 
cannot tell, Khalil.” — “ By God, I took you for two thieves 
(cries that Mahuby) as I looked from yonder hill, and saw you 
come riding over the Harra ; so I was lying in wait, to have 
risen upon you at unawares.” — “ Upon you be peace ! and 
(Abeydillah said now, laughing) Wellab, 0 Mishwat, didst thou 
take us for habalis ! where be your Aarab ? ” — ” The people 
removed to-day, come on, I say, 0 Abeydillah, the menzil Ues 
in the bottom, there, beyond that rising ground.” 

He strode before us ; — and as he went by some outlying 
booths, a man came forth, and saying something to Abeyd- 
Ulah, who rode in front, be took hold on his bridle : then 
llishwat turned back, and laying to his hand, he drew against 
him. Beading only their urgent looks, and not hearing what 
they meant, I supposed that one had challenged my rafik for 
an old debt, and would attach his thelul, which I saw he led 
away with Abeydillah; and at the tent side be pulled down 
the brute upon his knees. — This was a contention in hospitality 
of the poor Beduins ! Mishwat said he found us, and had accom- 
panied us, therefore we were his guests ; but the other answered 
h^TTi, ‘We should not pass his beytl’ Said Abeydillah, “Noakh 
Khalil, alight then ! it is here we shall breakfast.” The pleasant 
old man, one of their next neighbours and allies, was a Wend of 
them both. Mishwat entered -vitb us : he was cousin of the Moahib 
sheykh, and next after him in the councils of the tribe. The 
government was in him, as the elder of the house, in the sheykh's 
absence, and before the sheykh’s sons ; yet the Beduin sheykh 
dying is succeeded by his own son. Mishwat was a hearty 
man, but fanatic, suspicious, fond, of an ox-Iike humour ; his 
strength lay in his stubborn brawns and large breast, and little 
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in his brains, ■which indeed were not very well settled, Oui 
host who put upon us this gentle force, was a poor man, of verj 
hospitable mind ; and in these Beduins of the mountain there 
remains something, say their nomad neighbours, of the old 
hospitality. His family tents were three, which in all the 
general menzils, he pitched a little apart to the westward, at 
the camp’s end, where any coming from that quarter must needs 
pass them, The man soon after departed, with a few more, to 
eat of the date harvest, at Kheybar ; they would encamp with 
the W. Aly, and glean for themselves and buy dates in those 
feverish valleys. A wife of the Moahib sheykh went down with 
them. — This small fendy of southern Annezy have no inheritance 
at Kheybar. As we sat, his old mother entered : women’s 
greetings are short, “The Lord strengthen you! peace.” The 
hospitable house-mother came with her butter-milk skin, and 
shook it and poured out for us, to the last drop ; then she 
lifted the mighty bowl-full of refreshing nourishment to our 
hands, with the kind words, Isshrub wa erwik, “ Drink, and 
quench thy thirst ; ” this was now sent round, since the guest- 
meal could not so soon be made ready. 

This small outlying Moahib kindred, remaining in the Hejiz 
borders, between Annezy and Bfllf, is reckoned to them both ; 
they are by adoption BOli, and by lineage a fendy of that great 
sub-tribe of Annezy in the north, es-Sbda, nomads of the district 
es-Shimbel (called of shimbel, a com measure of twelve roidds, 
modius), north-eastwards of Damascus. Anciently the Sbaa 
were Aarab of the W. er-Eummah country, north of the Harrat 
Kheybar, and under el-Kas5m ; where wander now the midland 
Heteym. There is an ancient Moahib colony of husbandmen, 
“ keepers of kine,” in el-Hasa, (that is very far from hence, in 
East Nejd). The Moahib, now few, which have been more than 
thirteen generations in the Aueyrid, entered perhaps strong in 
number, since they dispossessed the B. Sokhr. All the Aueyrid 
they e-ven yet reckon to be theirs by right, for they once pos- 
sessed it ; though, diminished to a small kindred, they hold only 
this southern third part. There are besides, families of the 
Moahib living with their Sbda kinsmen in Syria, and other 
booths of them with the B. Sokhr in Belka. The Moahib dira 
eastward, under the Harra, marches with the haj road, and 
from a little above el-Akhdar to Mediin. Westwards they 
descend to the Jan, to Ummshash, to Enslieyfa, in the Sehamma 
country, to pasture and ■water. The Sehamma friends go up 
in like manner to the Moahib summering in the Harra, or 
lodge by them, in the western valleys. Thus, if one of their 
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diras should fail, the other may serve them both. This is a 
neighbourly custom of the desert, ■whereby the tribes assure 
themselves m ill years, and in dangers ; and they are easily 
received (as ■we sa^w lately the Fejir) one by another, to their 
kheyr Ullah, the Lord’s common providence. Large is the 
tolerance, the religious forbearance, of Arabian hospitality, but 
friendship must keep an even balance, ■which, also in the desert 
religion, is as glass, that being drawn to a length, may then 
snap short, and the divorced parts are hardly to be knit 
again : and after long indulgent amity, comes variance, as 
their several interests are touched, which are before other, 
of pasture and water. When brawls happen aU day between 
tribesmen, about their pits, and days of watering, great must 
be the policy of the sheukh of tribes lying together, to sepa- 
rate the herdsmen’s and waterers’ difierences. Last year there 
happened a grave quarrel for pasture in the Sehamma dira, 
between those friendly Aarab hosts and the Serahin, a kindred 
of the Moahib, of whom the rest held with the Sehamma against 
their trespassing kinsmen. Upon both sides, men ran to arms, 
the Moahib are sturdy swelling hearts to fight and, in the 
bickering, a Sehamma tribesman was slain by a Serabiny. 

When strangers are seen to arrive, it is presently known 
in the menzil, and men of Abeydillah’s acquaintance came in 
one by one to greet him and enquire tidings. Our host, as 
they would rise again, gently bade them sit still, which is to 
say, “ remain thou and eat with us.” A long Bpaee_ passed tOl 
there was had in the mighty wooden charger, which among 
honest nomad households, is not the least necessary of their 
goods and utensils : this sign of hospitality is seen like a_ shield 
trussed up with their gear upon the ba^age-camel in the 
rahlas. The vast trencher, hoarded with cooked rice, was now 
set down before us, and in the midst was a pan of their pre- 
cious samn melted ; into this they dip each morsel, (an half 
handful, pressed by the eater’s fingers into a ball,) and carry 
it to the mouth so handsomely that ho is an unfeatly feDow 
who spills any little drop. The host mildly cheers his guests, 
bidding them approach and sit round, he says “ Though it be 
a poor mess yet take ye in good worth such as Ullah sendeth.” 
A host commonly sits not down to -the dish, his heart is fed 
to see his guests eat, be is there to serve us ; but here all sat 
together as brethren. The Arabs say always before meat or 
drmk, BumilMi, in the name of God. The rice is served from 
the caldron ; and though, in summer, they first let it stand 
a good while, (in the oasis clay houses the mess is set by some 
time in the easement,) it is yet so hot that, when we have eaten 
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what is uppermost we scald our fingers : then the Aarab sitting 
round withhold their hands for a moment, whilst some one ^ 
them fans the reeking victual with the lap of his mantle. Mishwat 
was my neighbour, a hospitable shrew in his heart, though his 
brows looked dangerous ; now he bent upon me at the bread 
and salt a pair of friendly meaning eyes : he pushed me with 
the elbow, and nodded, saying, “ Eat strongly, and it will do 
thee good ; this is the manner as thon seest me do ; when the 
dish is before a man he should eat heartily, eat thou and 
enlarge thy breast, here among the Beduw.” He thrust forth 
the stalwart forearm and made rice balls, and laid them by me. 
He had nearly been our host to-day, and was therefore a solicitous 
friend in the guest-meal. Mishwat, though out of my memory, 
remembered me for good ; he had passed in the winter by our 
kella at Meddin, where, asking me to fin his pipe-head, I had 
filled his hand, and he hoped well there came good store of the 
brain-steeping drug in my deep camel-bags, — the tiling which 
he loved best, beside the hope of his son, and the consolation 
of his jowwar, under the nomad heaven. Mohammed Abu Sinun 
was his sister's husband. 

When any have done eating, they hold still their hands at 
the dish till the rest be satisfied, and then aU say together, bless- 
the host and rising, “ Khdhf Vllah al^h ya mazib.” Who 
answers for himself heartily, hdni or sdkak, audjy : or we may 
say kdihir Ullah fothilakom, “ the Lord multiply thy virtuous 
bounty.” Later it came to my knowledge that out host had 
spent upon this guest-meal nearly all the victual which re- 
mained by him in this low season. They had hereafter but 
milk, and that not enough, and mereesy. The Aarab can live for 
long months so slenderly nourished, that it seems to us they 
endure without food. Startling is this occasional magnan- 
imity of the Beduw in the religious sacrifice of hospitality; 
men who in their other dealings are commonly of so merely 
vile, fraudulent, self-loving mind and envious misanthropy. 
The most hononr of a man’s life is the people’s praise of his' 
bounty. The Beduin is moved to the bountiful receiving 
of guests where bis nature is very sensible ; vainglorious, he 
would be catching at an estimation in the world : also the 
nomad’s natural religion is working within hini, whose days 
are wanderings between the empty earth and sky, with perils 
evermore about them. Faithfully he receives God’s guests, 
who is the Host of all, and the Giver of all good ; and, 
this doing, he looks for a blessing and the divine protec- 
tion. A strained giving of thanks I have not heard ; they 
tell me it may be homely said sometimes, Kdthir Ullah 
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Ubdnalcom, The Lord multiply your milk ; ’bilakom, give you 
increase of great cattle ; ghranndmaliom, of flocks ; eyydlakom, 
of many duldren ; and even kiUbakom, multiply the watch- 
hounds of your menzils {so may ye lead your livra with the 
less loss and danger). 

Abu Sinun only now came in to salute me ; I went with him 
to deposit my bags in his beyt, and then we walked together 
to visit the Moahib sheykh, Tollog, to whom Abeydillah com- 
mitted me at my request Tesllm, in trust, from Mahanna. 
The burly mountaineer aheykb looked yet green in his old 
age, for he was by many years the oldest man of them all, 
and did not seem such ; he might have matched in theii time 
with his housewives’ grandmothers. He returnir^ at the 
moment from his afternoon prayers, received me kindly, and, 
when we bad drunk coffee in his tent, there was served for 
us here another guest-meal of rice. I found a Fejiry of 
Zeyd’s menzil in the company, come to treat with the sheykh 
to suffer him and his kinsmen, (exiles for his sake who was 
wounded by the Febjy) to wander with the Moahib. We re- 
mained silently sitting out the day’s heat tiU the eun’s going 
down, then we returned to the Moor’s menzil. 

His was a very long winter booth, so great I had not seen 
any in Arabia, of four apartments ; in which lodged, besides 
his household, two families of brethren : the men were his shep- 
herd and two hinds, one or other of whom accompanied him 
upon his trading journeys betwixt Tebrtk and the coast. A 
stranger, of the hard western alloy, he seemed a man of large 
understanding and civil prudence among the negligent, bird- 
witted Arabians. There is many a way before them to gain 
by honest endeavour, where they find none, or they will not 
go under the burden. Mohammed the carrier was grown in 
short time to welfare : — ^might not a few such spirits, dis- 
persed among the wandering tribes, become the school-masters 
of Arabia ? The nomads lie every day of their lives upon 
their hungry maws, waiting for the mercy of Ullah : this is 
the incurious misery of human minds faint with the hunger of 
generations and grown barren in the desert. Abu Sinun was in 
few years come up out of nothing, and now he matched the best 
of them : but that soon thriving of his honest industry was a 
leanness to the Aarab ; his was as the life of an alien in their 
menzils, and they esteemed bim of too grudging humour. 
Beardless he had come down to these countries to be a nefer 
of the garrison at el-Akhdar ; a dozen years later, with an 
asthma, be seemed to-day a man past the middle age. I asked 
Mohammed, how had be found confidence to take up the 
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nomad life, and -where learned he this trade of flooks and 
camels ? — li the Beduins’ hearing, he made me no answer. 

On the morrow, Mohammed must set out for el-Akhdat 
with that rice he had lately brought up from Wejh ; and thence 
to Tebuk. The Moghreby who, for shortness of breath, could 
not take rest in the open Beduin booth, lay down among hia 
flock abroad to sleep. Loading in the dawn, he departed with 
the hind, bidding Us housewife have a care of me until his 
pj> ming again. This Moahib camp, of thirty beyts, was pitched 
in a coomb of the lava ground : only a few broom bushes, 
not the pasture of any cattle, pew among the huge -vulcanic 
stones. The housewives’ tent-pins, which could not be struck 
down in the rock soil, were here made fast above ground with 
weight of basalt blocks ; upon these tbe beyt cords strained 
securely. In the lava clefts and gravel of the sharp Harra 
about, appeared only few springing blades of herbage, and rare 
harsh bu^es of the desert : locusts had devoured the thin 
sprite of grasses, so that wild hay for the sheykh’a filly was 
fetched from a day’s distance in the underlying sand plain; 
there was no other horse in this small Harra tribe. 

We removed and encamped next amidst innumerable vol- 
oanelli, Jiillidn, the greater of those about us might be 500 feet 
in height, above the mountain plain ; there seemed to be some 
such crater-hill in about every square mile. Prom hence, three 
hours to the southward, over the open lava field, is seen the 
great volcano cone Andz, with a loi^ train of -vulcanic bergs 
and craters, [o. pi. v.] An^z the giant hilla amongst the 
is named by the Aarab sheykh el-Aueyrid : next after An az 
upon the fiarra is J. Ussh'Hb, (which stands over eI-H6jr,} 
called therefore ibn cmm-hu, “ his cousin,” in the laughing 
mouth of the nomads. Nigh to our high mountain menzil they 
told me there was a ruined site ! 

Whilst we lodged here there came in (-with a Mahuby ratSk) 
three men of the Howeyt&t, their next foemen in the Teh&ma. 
This was a sheykh, Abu Bdin, a companion, and his hind. Abu 
Bata sought tbe midda, or payment made between enemies for 
the blood of the slain : — a man of theirs had been shot in a foray 
upon the Moahib. An enemy’s life is assessed among them at 
five camels. The midda is not withheld between hostile tribes 
which, as these, are but reavers of each others’ camels : only 
where there is blood-feud, as between the Fejir and B. Atieb, 
there is no atonement ; that fire which is in their hearts for old 
homicides may endure for generations, and who of either part 
fails into his foeman’s hands is in danger to be slain without 
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remedy. The Aarab, in their suffering manner of life (their cup 
of life is drawn very low, and easily stirred at the dregs), which 
eagers the blood and weakens the heart, are of a jealous frenetic 
heat towards their enemies ; — of this also is the Semitic fana- 
ticism. They are, in any warfare, as the wasps of mankind, too 
much tempted in their nature to sting the adversary, even though 
they leave some of their own bowels in them : so it is well in 
their ghrazziia that they have a second thought, in remem- 
brance of the midda, which must be paid out of their own, if 
they should kill even a foeroan. I asked, “ What if you deny 
them satisfaction?” Answer: “We durst not, or none of all 
our lives would be sure from day to day ; the first of us met by 
any of them, they would kill him outright.” 

These strangers seeing Abu Sinun’a teat so widespread, 
were gone to ^ght there, they had not perhaps confidence 
to enquire for the sheykh in the menzil of their enemies. 
Uamdy, Mohammed’s wife, boiled them the guest-meal of 
rice ; but after that Tollog called them to his own booth ; 
they should be the sheykh’s guests. They and he were all 
worthy men, of a sheykhly moderation, and spoke, as they 
could, kindly together ; those required but reason, and these 
meant not to defraud or delay them. Abu B6tn, a man in 
years, and a poor-seeming sheykh (unless perhaps sordidattis , — 
and that I have seen in the Beduish Kerak, in Sloab), was suer 
for the blood : — he treated with the tribesmen that had slain 
his own son. Commonly the ghrazzus meet with only a few 
herdmen, who cannot resist them ; but some of the Moahih, find- 
ing Howeytit in their country, had set furiously upon them in 
defence of their cattle, and shot through one of their bodies. 
“ Ah-ha ! and eigh me ! ” sighed the unhappy father of a valiant 
son, that this day lay rotting in his shallow burial before the 
h'mfl ; “ we ride only a cattle-lifting, but ye slay men : ” so he 
ended with a great Srawn sob ; Tollog sighed after him, as he 
a father, and they sat on in silence. 

When I questioned with these strangers of their dlra, they 
answered me without signs of the wild Beduins’ jealousy of a 
hostile religion. The Aarab can sit long in sober solemnity, and 
they cheer themselvM the next while with some elvish mockery : 
now said Shwoysh, brother of the Moor’s wife, between jollity 
and bittemws, in those strange and hostile tribesmen’s hearing, 
and they also s milin g, “ We are gfim, Khalil, with the Howeytat, 
— and there may be a few good men of them such as these, but 
all the test are wicked ! — Aarab of theirs have set up their sum- 
mer camp upon a water of ours in the Tehdma, — God send 
them confusion ! I say, hast thou not amongst thy medicines 
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any baneful thing, that -we may put it in the wells, and 
poison them, and we will reward thee.”— “ My religion bids 
us to deal with all men as brethren; your silver, above ground 
and under it, cannot move me.” Gravely the Howeytdt smiled 
and “Well spoken!” they said. I answered, at some time I 
hoped to visit them. ‘If I came down to their dira (said Abu 
Batn), I should be welcome.’ — Our menzil was left standing 
till the Howeyties departed, “ lest in the rdhla they should see 
more of the Harra.” A nomad passing in strange marches, will 
look curiously upon the landmarks, to remember them another 
day : even the rankest hostile riders have little knowledge of 
t his vulcanio country. 

I wished to ascend the great crater-hill Andz, and look 
far over this lava country : but if any agreed to accompany 
me, the sheykh secretly forbad him ; Tollog reserved the ad- 
vantage to himself and his own sons. He supposed I might be 
good to the discovering of springs or treasure : a Beduwy, 
he could not otherwise think than that I came to enrich 
myself, and he would be enriched with me. The Fejir sheukh, 
men of more urbane minds, bad better understood the Haj 
officers ; but these were men stiff in their opinions, and heavy 
mountaineers. Tollog, travailing in bis heart of all that he 
had ever heard strange of the Nasara, enquired of me at the 
coffee hearth, “ Khalil, Wellah, is there not a vessel for the 
air — tell me this, and let the company hear it — in which 
the Nasrlnies may fly ? ” — “ Very true, Tollog ; a great bubble 
in a silk bag, greater than this booth, and that may float 
in the air.” Tollog : “ But tell us more ! is there not a sldp 
which is made to sail under the face of the water, with aU 
her Arabs, and that may rise again ? ” — “ Prom whence (I 
asked) had he this ? ” — ‘ Of a son of his uncle (that is a Sbiite) 
of Syria, who had taken a western woman, very rich, of those 
lands beyond seas, or he wist not where.’ 

We removed again, and when we ensamped, I looked round 
from a rising ground, and numbered forty crater hills within 
our horizon; I went out to visit the nighest of them. To go a 
mile’s way is weariness, over the sharp lava field and beds of 
wild vulcanic blocks and stones. I passed in haste, before 
any friendly persona could recall me ; so I came to a cone 
and crater of the smallest here seen, 800 feet in height, of 
erupted matter, pumice and light rusty cinders, with many 
sharp ledges of lavas. The hull-side was guttered down by 
the few yearly showers in long ages. I climbed and entered 
the crater. Within were sharp warn of slaggy lava, the further 
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part broken down — that was before the bore of out-flowing 
lavas — and encrusted by the fiery blast of the eruption. Upon 
the flanks of that billa, I found a block of red granite, cast up 
from the head of some Plutonic vein, in the deep of the 
moontain. Red granite, called by these nomads hajr eUhra, 
in some parts of the Harra lies not far under, they say it is 
seen near Anaz ; and below the Aueyrid mountain. In the 
Jau, are some antique ruins, built of great blocks of the same 
mineral : I understand from them that it is the rock of the next 
lower-lying Shdfa country, and of those mighty crested land- 
marks, appearing in the north-western horizon, mountains of the 
TeMma, Wuttid and Jowla. (v. the panorama, pi. vn., p. 416.) 
Of the hajr el-kra, the Beduw work out their best quem-atones : 
they have no tools, but when they choose a block, they hammer 
incessantly upon it, with another hard stone, till they have beaten 
it down to that shape they would ; and they drill the hole of 
the pin, beating upon a nail. I found a natural pit under the 
crater hill of yellow tufa, breathed of old from the vulcanic 
gulf, and in the great slag-stones about, many common greenish 
vulcanic crystals (chrysolite). 

We look out from every height, upon the Harra, over 
an iron desolation ; what uncouth blackness and lifeless cum- 
ber of vulcanic matter ! — an hard-set face of nature without 
a smile for ever, a wilderness of burning and rusty horror 
of unformed matter. What lonely life would not feel con- 
straint of heart to trespass here I the barren heaven, the 
nightmare soil ! where should he look for _ comfort ? — There 
is a startled conscience within a man of his mesquin being, 
and profane, in presence of the divine stature of the elemental 
world ! — this lion-like sleep of cosmogonic forces, in which is 
swallowed up the gnat of the soul within him, — that short 
motion and parasitical usurpation which is the weak accident 
of life in matter. An&z appeared, riding as it were upon 
the rocky tempest, at twelve miles distance ; — I despaired of 
coming thither, over so many vulcanic deeps and reefe of lavas, 
and long scalding reaches of basalt rolling stones. (t>. pi. vi.) 

As we removed £^ain over the Harra, I thought _ I could 
not have dreamed of such a direful country ; it is like that 
(a thousand fold) which wearies the eye that looks down from 
Vesuvius to the south-eastward, where a European will hardly 
adventure with heavy heart to bewilder his feet ; — but that 
had brought forth, in Arabia, 14ban and sanm to the poor 
nomads. Where the Aarab alight in some cragged place, soma 
wild bottom, it is our homestead of two or three desert nights 
and daylights, and there the hideous scars of b^alt, the few 
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thorn-tree eerogs and barren broom boshes, wear to our fami- 
liar acquaintance, and they become even of our human affections, 
so that we are unwilling to leave them ; — and doubtless the 
home-bom Mahuby is thus affeotioned to his foster Ilarta. 
They reasoning as simple men, commonly suppose a great 
part of the world to be thus, lava country : not their children 
alone, but men and women have enquired of me, “ Is your 
dira, Khalil, Harra or sand plains ? ” 

— Beside the Aarab and their cattle, there is nearly no life 
upon the Harra. In this pure airy height hardly the flies 
follow us, which abound even in the waste nomad diras. 
There is here but a small black solitary bird of slender form, 
less than a thrush, with certain white feathers, the sweydia, 
which is, as our little red-breast, a cheerful neighbour to 
mankind. Many a time the passenger hears at unaw'ares her 
short descant ringing upon the waste moors, in perplext desert 
ways, in the awe and the Titanic ruins of desolate mountains, 
with a silver sweetness, ^ it were the voice to his soul of some 
benign spirit. Of great ground beasts, only wolves prowl in 
the wind of our mountain menzils : they are more in number 
upon the Harra, and bolder than in the plain diras. The 
nights, BO serene in Arabia, were yet fresh at this altitude in 
the first weeks of June ; even the summer days are here airy, 
I found one morning, at the sun-rising, 79® Paht., 90® at the 
jaila, and about mid-day 95® in the tent’s shadow. This high 
land is intolerably cold in winter ; Beduin passengers can 
hardly stand against the biting blast of it : even the wild 
beasts nave then forsaken the Harra. The Moahib at that 
time retire to the Tehama, and shelter themselves in the 
bottom of the Wady Jizzl ; where they find plenty of dry 
tamarisk timber, tirfah, which will glow all night in their 
closed worsted tents : and the Beduins having but a loose 
cotton tunic upon their lean bodies, and a wide mantle, and 
the most of them lying down without a coverlet, yet they 
can say “ we suffer little then or nothing from the cold.” In 
the day-time they comfort themselves with sins of cofiee or 
milk made hot ; the winter mid-day sun is always warm there. 

That we had to drink in the lava country is pool-water, 
black, thick and fetid. Commonly after two or three camel 
waterings the pool is drawn to the dregs, and that water will 
sooner foul than whiten linen ; yet of this the nomads ate fain 
to fill their girbies and be thankful there is none other. But 
worse ! some will go down to wash themselves, if they see no 
sheykh by to forbid them, and will there steep and wring out their 
rusty tunics : and always, where the nomad finds water enough, 
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there he makes religioa to wash the body ; in the menzils a man 
wiU carry out from the tent a bowl of water, and go to purify 
himself in some secret place of the desert. The nomads might 
cleanse the pools (which now they must needs abandon at half- 
water,) from the feculent lees of generations ; they have wit 
enough, but not public virtue for a common labour ; and the 
sheykh’s authority cannot compel his free tribesmen. There 
are found now and then stirring spirits among them who, be- 
twixt free will and their private advantage, wiD cleanse some 
wells which were stopped. 

Now came Abu Sinun again from el-Khdthr and Tebuk 
and with him some men of that village and camel drivers of 
B. Atieh. One day he rested with us, and on the morrow they 
would descend towards el-Wejh. “ Khalil, what a strange 
chance (said he) that thou findest me here, and that I meet 
with thee in this waste. Moghreby I, and thou Engleysy ! 
— Ah ! where be the cool Morocco mountains, the waters run- 
ning in the valleys, and all that blessing of Ullah ? — those 
sown fields of com, the orchards full of pleasant fruits, lemons, 
oranges, citrons, the vine, and the pomegranate, which we press 
into our summer drinks, the fat gourds running upon the ground, 
and refreshing melons ? — which good things am I not a fond 
man to forsake, for this wretchedness of the Beduw and burn- 
ing rocks without a shadow from the sun ? ” — “ But thou bast 
found God’s blessing here, Mohammed ; what may a man desire 
above an easy fortune ? ” — “ Ah well ! a man who can shift for 
himself should find it in what country he is ; ” and he said, 
with a peaceable sigh, that ‘ his life would not be long ’ ; it 
seemed to him unhappiness to perish at last in these deserts, 
leaving his son after him to be a Beduwy. He asked, betwixt sad 
and smiling, ‘ Would I not, when I returned to the West, carip^ 
the child (an ungracious boy) along with me ? ’ Mohammed’^s 
camels were to-day more tlian twenty, and all those good ones; 
his goats and his sheep, after the yeaning, would be not fewer 
than an hundred ; already he saw no man richer than himself 
among these “ weak ” nomads. 

He told me of his embarking from the West with other^men 
of Morocco : they sailed upon pilgrimage and, as Moghrareba 
adventurers, to seek fortune. In the high seas huge tempests 
overtook them, their vessel was carried many days in the 
fury of the wind, and they not seeing the sun or stars were 
driven eastward, till they fell upon the coast of Anatoly, and 
saved themselves in the haven of Smyrna. Giddy and weak 
from shipboard, and lately escaped the fear of death, they 
heard themselves kindly spoken with there in a strange land in 
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fcheir own tongue, and were hospitably entertained too by the 
health ofScer, and be was a ‘Talidny’ (those of the quarantine 
in the Levant are mostly Italian). Mohammed asked me, with 
a smile of good remembrance, if Italians and Engleysiea were 
not one nation ? and he was not much pleased when, in rever- 
ence of the troth, I answered him barely “ Nay.” 

Not without peril were Mohammed’s journeys betwixt 
Tebuk and Wejh. Thrice commonly he went and came in the 
hot summer’s season, and some years four times, each double 
journey being about five hundred desert miles. If any hostile 
ghrazzu met with him and robbed his camels, his loss would be 
more than he might recover in many a painful voyage. He had 
been stripped last year and his thelul taken from under him, only 
crossing the H4jt plain, betwixt W. Thirba and the kella. In 
their coming down from the north they had seen a small foray of 
six riders, but were not espied by them. Abu Sinun turned then 
and descended with this news to Mahanna ; — the Sehamma 
had immediately removed. Mohammed hearing there the last 
tidings of our rahlas, was able to ascend directly from thence 
to our menzil, thirty miles distant from the place in which he 
had left us. The nomad marches may hardly be traced in the 
vulcanic field ; for seldom a httle sand appears in all that lava 
crust and waste of stones which might receive the footprints. 
These Aarab tell me, that in their breaking up an encamp- 
ment, the household of any absent tribesman use to grave a 
line upon the forsaken ddr, showing the bearing of the new 
menzil ; or else their sign is a spray of broom or a broken 
bough of acacia. Those who are bred in the khala have 
an excellent skill of the way, and yet strangers exercised in 
the nomad life may become Beduins. Beduins may confi- 
dently seek out unknown menzils in immense deserts, where 
they have a knowledge of the waters, and which therefore are 
not to them inhospitable. When the place of the" Aarab 
whom they would find is unknown, they must roll in their 
minds a sort of running problem,—' At this season we must 
look for them in such a quarter; ride we to that or that 
water, and we shall find the traces of them, if they be at aU in 
those parts, — if no, let see now in which other quarter of their 
dira the Aarab are likely to be.’ If by the way they find some 
breadth of the desert a bare soil without blade, they understand 
that no winter rain had fallen there ; — then certainly the Aarab 
are not come thither, and they turn to seek them in another 
part: thus even in a great nomad district, they may very 
soon come to their friends. Beduins returning from a longer 
absence, and from far countries, Syria, Mecca, Mesopotamia. 
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enqnire of friendly Aarab by the way ; and they put in for 
tidings to tlie market villages as Teyma and el-AlIy. 

‘ I might accompany him to-morrow,’ said Mohammed ; but 
I finally answered “ Nay,” being yet too feeble to forsake the 
mountain air, and in that tagit^ sun to pass the heated plains of 
the Tebdma. I lodged in my tent, I removed upon my own niiga, 
I received nothing of the wandering Arabs but water. If I drank 
any milk I took care to repay it to their advantage ; upon Abu 
Sinun I bad bestowed for his rice-bowls of my three gnest-days as 
many reals. Every few weeks there went down mark^eters of Bflli 
to el-Wejh ; I might wait a time, but as each breath of air re- 
freshed my spirits, I mused anew of breaking into Arabia. The 
stranger's presence with the Aarab was not welcome to the 
jealous old sheykh ; ToUog even laid a blame upon the Moghreby 
for my sake, and, said Mohammed, “ I cannot do against the 
sheykh’s bidding, although I would have you dwell here with 
me ; you are one, they say, come before the Franks that 
would take the country. Tollog is hot of heart and will not 
be contraried, and remember, Khalil, that these are Beduw, 
having no notice of the world.” I asked Tollog of it in the 
mejlia, “ Go with Mohammed, said he, to-morrow, he will bring 
thee to el-Wejh ; Khalil, you cannot longer accompany the 
Aarab.” — “ And wherefore, 0 Tollog ? ” — “ El-gdbily, to-monow, 
I mount in a ghrazzu (feigned reasons, which he spoke with his 
old Beduin courtesy) : besides, the Aarab are about to remove 
far ofh into a very thirsty country, so that thou conldst not 
suffer it.” — “ Tollog, you Beduin.? are very thirsty souls, and I 
drinking less may endure with the Aarab, whether thirst or 
hunger ; only send me not unfriendly away in this deadly heat 
to die in the Tehima. No, Tollog, I wOl remain with you and 
the Aarab.” — “ Wellah, Khalil, that may not be ; it were also 
better for thee to return to thine own people, and not die : de- 
part to-morrow with Abu Siniin, but drink now thy coffee, and 
speak we no more of this.” 

In my host’s household all that summer’s day (as Tollog 
wonid), they poured me out no water to drink ; that suffering 
this thirst I might be the more willing to depart. The guest 
will endure in silence ; but at half afternoon, despising their 
brittle ceremonial which is contrary to reason and humanity, 
I went to ask a draught, which is never denied, at one of the 
neighbour booths. I thought to agree with a Beduin herdsman, 
whom I had seen well disposed, to guide me to An^z, and then, 
descendit^ from the Harra, I might visit Beda and Middidn, 
which they said is a ruined village in the Tehdma, and pass from 
thence to el-Wejh. His housewife told me he was gone a water- 
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ing, and wonld return soon. She invited me to sit in their 
tent, and poured me out putrid Tvater and 16ban should she 
not also, she asked, with a feminine hypocrisy, run and slay a 
kid for me? She caDed her gossips, and led them to see the 
Nasriny in her beyt. The men from home, the nomad women 
will come motherly and sisterly, to sit down timidly and loose 
the tongue and feed their feminine curiosity in communing with 
a stranger. After the first words, these poor hareem were 
for my part, condemning the ill-will and ignorance of their 
Aarab, that misspoke of my religion, ‘ which was not wicked 
as men said ; —but how did we pray ?— Khalil, wilt thou saj 
for us something out of your prayers? do you pray in your 
own language? and that is not Ardby.' I recited to them 
with the canonical solemnity the Lord’s Prayer. “ How now ' 
they cried out, we are unjust, look you he prays devoutly, these 
are good men,” and they added the proverb, “ There be none less 
Moslems than the Moslemin." So said those housewives.— 
daughters of Nature, and not immodestly, “ We would en- 
quire of thee, if it be true which we bear, that the Nasi,ra 
are not circumcised, and how then may the man live with his 
? ” They asked had I not a medicine for one of their young 
hnsbands, by whom the young woman his jira had not con- 
ceived in the years two or three of their marriage. The gossips 
praised her wifely ‘ patience, that she had not forsaken him, but 
year out, and the fault remaining, she was minded to leave 

Fdiz, her husband, who now came in, was not willing to 
accompany me, for the sbeykh had sharply forbidden him paiz 
was one who gave me notice of the country without much 
suspicion. One of these afternoons he had traced me out 
with his camel-stick, m the sand, the figure of the Harra’ 
setting up stones for the mountains, and the net of seyl-beds 
^ vaUeys below, with the Haieyry and the W. el-Humth. 
^en we looked up the sun was setting, and the people 
nsing, went apart to their prayers. Paiz exclaimed then, not 
seei^ me about to fall upon my knees, ‘‘Where is thy Lord 
Ood ? It 13 the hour to ask thy petition of Ullah ! ” Piiz 
w ® perished in the H4jr plain before 

Wady eth-Thirba, enveloped in the Bishr ghrazzu, which 

Selt^tHp nS “early all thise tribesmen’s 

peat cattle. Of too stubborn mettle, Paiz strove among an 

K; ”«* » '»«» yield 

be had m the world, and his trust too of ToUog’s camels -—a 
cruel shot of some wild hand put an end to that poor man’s 
impertinent resistance. ^ ® ® 
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NamOs ; in the KamUs, or Ocean Lesicon of the endless 
Arabic tongue, wc find nal;{g]us a bell, [d. above pp. 307, 308] — and 
the nawamSs are beU-shaped : we find also nam&s a lair, — especially a 
hunter’s shroud ; and where are nawamis there are very commonly 
certain stone cells with cullis doors which the nomad people tell us 
are traps to take the leopard and the hyena. The Sinaitic nawamts 
are semblable to the r^jum of the Harrat Aucyrid and of Kheybar, 
which, it will be shown further on, are by all likelihood barrows. 
—Sit Henry 0. llawlinson thinks that the [Sinai] word narnHs 
may very well be taken to signify tombs ; he says “ As the «i 
and the v were undistinguishable, the true form should be navfls, 
which was a word known wherever Arabic was known. A'oeiis was 
originally Persian, but was adopted in Arabic and applied to any 
eld cemetery. It had always been supposed to be a corruption of, 
or a cognate word with the Greek j-oos, and there were hundreds 
of navtSes about Mesopotamia, which are mentioned in the old 
authors.” 
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OUR LIFE UPON THE BARRA. 


Tottog commands and the Sasriny nsists. A redoalabU htniil 0/ Ifhan. Thty 
fear aleo the lea-making 0/ the Nasrany. ToUog visited in Pu dark. The SM/a 
country. Topology. The Aueyrid Harra. Planetary antiquity of lA* Harra. 
A great vulcanic eruption ; Fejui-tiu, Is Iata the Arabic lAbA T It is an 
art to enquire of the Bedua. The eheykhs have no great land-bnoudedge. 
The ancient tribe of Jeheyga. The height of the Barra. ToUog visits the 
stranger tn Tim tent. ToUog sick. Phantom camel. The eheep of the Bomads. 
The wolf by night. The Nomads' watch-dogs. The shepherd’s life. Subbd 
the herdsman. Rachel is rokhal of the Aarab. Burrain >n the land. Wool- 
wives. Goats of the Nomads run wild. Gazelle fawns bred up by the Nomads. 
The milk season. The Maahib descend to the plain deserts. Jaysb. A troop 
eten. Deseemt into W. Oirib. The grave-heap of Abu Zeyd't mother. The 
ehildren’s pastimes. Mchsan the Bountiful journeying from North ie robbed 
by 0 ghraavu. Abu Selim the Moorish eye-pricker. 

Before the son was fairly risen I heard Tollog’s loud rough 
voice, — he had walked over himself to the Moor’s beyt — bidding 
Mohammed, “ Convey that Frenjy away to-day with thee ! ” he 
laid also his injunction upon the bind who should accompany the 
Moor not to leave me behind them. His last shouted word was, 
‘ Wellah, when I was gone, I would return to take the country.’ 
—I reminded Mohammed of his old promises, that had drawn 
me hither. He was bound, he answered, by the sheykh, yet 
he allowed that if I remained, there could no man compel 
me. The Aarab also were rahtl, about removing ; Mohammed 
was ridden forth : as his men would now have constrained me 
I judged it prudent to resist them ; — or when other fana- 
tical Aarab heard that this tribe bad driven me out, would 
they not attempt the like, where I entered their menzils 
and dlras ? and my heart was already set upon going to 
Kheybar. I was mounted, the Beduina removed, and those 
that were to follow Mohammed beat forward my old niga. 
— They swore by my life I should that way with them ! The 
poor brute, bellowing and tottering under their tempest of 
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blows, and constrained by toy bridle, fell down many times 
under me. ‘ Etru$h, drive forward ! I might not stay, cried 
the tormentors ; wellah, if I remained, the Aarab would strip 
me and murder me.’ — “ Friends, there is none will do me 
any hurt, were it only for fear of the Dowla.” But they 
cried out in their villanous disdain, — “ Nakedness of the mother 
of the Dowla ! " As I said, “ In the next coming down, would 
not M. Said (the Haj Pasha) require it of them ? ” they cried 
again, “ Nakedness of his wife for Mohammed Said ! Khalil, 
come now, by the Lord thou shalt come away ! ” — “ Beneyyi, I 
said, calling him by his name, are we not of old acquaintance ; 
desist, lad ! ” — “ Khalil, but Tollog is a masterful man, jabbdr, 
he rules us at his pleasure, and I am in dread that for this he 
will take my thelul.” — “ If he seize thy thelul for me, be sure, 
as I am a faithful man, I will restore it.” One of them laid 
hand upon the headstall, and grinning the teeth be came 
with his club-stick against me ; these were servants, without a 
sheykh amongst them. “ Nay, Beneyyi cried, no violence ! ” the 
Aarab not forgetting at such a time that the stranger is a guest 
of UUah 1 Seeing then that neither threats nor entreaties could 
move me, and that their market company was gone a long 
mile before them, they abandoned the Nasrany, and ran forward 
to overtake them. 

The nomads, removing in that vast cragged ground, were 
gone out of my sight ; my dizzy naga strove to break away 
after those that yet appeared journeying down to el-Wejh. I 
made her kne^, till they were gone under the horizon : with 
the bridle I could not hold in her mad force. Though I cried 
to her never so much, she would not suffer me to mount 
peaceably ; I leapt upon her back, some of my things fell, 
but I hazarded not the staying to recover them; she sprang 
up under me, and broke away at a gallop, and I turned her 
head after the removing nomads. — A horrible distress it were, 
to be bewildered in these hideous lavas, like the floor of a fur- 
nace in the sun, and without water ! I rode with this burden at 
heart, lest I should see the people no more ; my eyesight was 
never good. It was not long when, by the will of Heaven, I 
espied their wandering train, which had been bidden awhile 
among cragged bottoms of the vulcanic field. 

I rode apart from them, uncertain if now there would 
any of the Aarab revile me. I had no saddle ; my_ bag- 
gage, tied with a girding cord, was loose and sliding. 
Some honest man who w'ent by upon bis thelul alighted 
to aid me. It was ndt long before I came up with a client 
of Mohammed, one whom I had befriended with medi- 
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cines, and having this morning great thirst, I called to him 
by name, “ A^d ! canst thou pour me out to drink ? ” With 
some delay and ill-humour, he brought me leban in a bowl. 
I marked his strange behaviour, and someone saying oi 
those about me, iemui, “ thou wilt die,” I thought it was not 
good. Ayd, who should himself have sipped first, barely 
handed me the bowl : another said, “ there is no harm in it.”~ 
“ I have done, I answered without drinking, and requite you 
Ullah.” A?d went again to his wife’s camel, and made as 
though he poured all back into the neck of tho semily ; but he 
stole aside then and, luring the hounds which followed, poured 
some to them in a hollow of the lava rock : seeing I ob- 
served him, he returned with the air of a man who cannot tell 
what next to do. “ Is not Ullah, I said to him, above us ? 
what, 0 man ! is in tho leban ? ” — “ See, there is nothing amiss, 
my owr' brother (the bedrid herdsman, my patient) shali 
drink it,” and he went to him with the bowl : when the sick 
man had swallowed it all, I took AJ-d by the hand, and granted 
that his milk was excellent. The man had a sidelong glance. 
Covert murder by envenoming is a thought of the hearts of the 
Arabians, therefore they always taste before you ; and yet I 
believe it is a crime nearly not committed in the desert. We 
journeyed in a great heat till noon, when the Arabs encamped : 
as I alighted apart, those of the Moghreby’a household called 
to me, saying, ‘ Why did I not pitch my tent among them ? ’ 
Th^e nomads encamp, by kindreds and fellowships, in five or 
six by-mensdis : yet they incline to pitch in length, which is 
the Bflli-wise ; and the Sehamraa encampment was nearly as 
a street of tents, (v. pi. iv., p. 385.) 

At evening, having purified a little water with charcoal, I 
sat making tea, and the tribesmen of the common sort, who 
lay about the hearth, looked on with half suspicious malig- 
nity. When I lifted the hd, and a vapour exhaled as of 
sweet-smelling roses, the Beduins gave back hastily, and cries 
one : “ It is pernicious, take it up thou ! and carry it away.”— 
‘‘ Nothing more wholesome, I said to them, than this blessed 
savour, which is of the trees of Paradise.” Another cried, 
“ Akhs, that he would have it away ! for now my head turns.” I 
would go then to make peace with Tollog : one told me “ His 
beyt is near,” another whispered to him, “ Say it is far off ; ” so 
he said, “Nay, it is far off.”— “And how, fellow, is it both near and 
far off? ’ Ayd: “ We know, Khalil, that thou knowest all thin^, 
[that by thy book thou canst divine and see the invisible,] 

bat go not, there are haballs upon the Harra.” “ Then one of 

you lend me a weapon, I will borrow thy sword awhile.”— 
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Nay, bat apon pa3Tnent.” — “ At least I may take this staff 
of a friend.” It was the sick herdsman’s, who lived by my 
daily alms of medicine, but the ungracious wretch denying, 
I flung down the stake upon the stones. The ill-conditioned 
company murmured, and said his evil-eyed brother Ayd, “ We 
are the Beduw, we be no townspeople ! ” 

Tollog’s booths, because this ddr was so narrow, were built 
upon another clear ground at nearly a mile’s distance. I trod 
on, in the vulcanic field, over thick beds of loose blocks and 
stones in the dark till I saw his watch-fire. “ Lord ! (said 
Tollog, as I entered from the gloom, and sat down amongst 
them), thou comest thus abroad at night ? nay Khalil, with- 
out even a weapon in thy hand ! ” The goodly old man 
now received me with kindness. I said, “ I could not sleep, 
except I bad seen thee, nor might come till now, being sick 
and weary in the day’s heat. Tollog, yon will not forbid me to 
breathe the common air ; for this I came upon your mountain.” 
Tollca .' ‘‘ But we are the Beduw, mtsakin (mesquins), leading 
our lives in great extremities. We are afraid lest anj-thing be- 
fall thee amiss, and a blame should be laid upon the Moabib ; 
some rash fellow might kill thee, a NasrfLny, and bring thy 
blood upon us !-— Hast thou no dread of the wolf, nor fearest the 
land-lopere ! W^ellah, Khalil, wilt thou not tell it os, what is in 
thy mind to do here ? East thou a skill to find hidden things, 
and to see the invisible ? ” — “ I have none indeed : you have 
caught some false suspicion of my books, which are but a sewing 
together of men’s sayings. You have kasasid which recite to 
you their excellent conceits ; so have we, and their words, that 
should not die with them, written in paper books ; but the 
Aarab are untaught.” — “ Ay, wellah, untaught ! ” answered 
Tollog.—” Also if any be sick, I am here to serve him, I will 
never refuse any ; and they may pour me out a little 14ban, 
as I am a tbaif-UUah amongst you. What brought me here, 
sayest thou ? and wherefore have I enquired of ruins ? I tell you 
I seek some ancient inscriptions, as you heard at el-Hejr ; and 
that is for no gain, but for the pleasure of some learned men, 
Moslemin and Nasara, that study the old language like your own 
in wWch they are written.” Tollog : “ But what of those written 
ston® which you removed from el-Ally ? — when you had visited 
them, we heard they were not found in the morning.” — “ Do not 
believe this folly, I would have bought a written stone from one ; 
and consider that at Stambul is a great kasr to this purpose, 
where are gathered all such strange and rare things, from the 
quarters of the world. The Pasha favoured me, — for he knows the 
sHioahh — also I am of the Engleys, allies of the Sultan, and 
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therefore your friends. What did Abu Sinun hear, last journey, 
at Wejh?” — “Yet methought they were not wholly with el- 
Islam : did they not show us some evil turn of late years ? Wed 
you then with the daughters of Islam? ” — “ We are far off, we 
come sailing in our ships to Stambul ; by yonder coast you 
might, moat days, see our shipping.” — “ Shall I not eat at least a 
pair of liras of tJiee, eigh Khalil,” said finally the old man.—'* You 
Aarab are too ungenerota, when they see the stranger, passing 
poor and afflictedly in their country, they would even strip 
liim.”— “ But we will show thee the rained places, and, Khalil, 
whereso thou wouldst go, it shall be free to thee.” — “ I wiD see 
none, I have few reals ; I ask but to breathe this mountain air 
awhile, 0 ToUog ! — or wilt thou drive me out of the dira ? ” — 
“ Go now only with this young man, who will attend thee home, 
and thy camel will be to-morrow upon the baj way ; rise, thy 
naga they say is strayed.” — “ What of to-morrow ? wilt thou 
then drive me away ? ” — “ Return now, and you will be with 
your hosts.” — “ By that beard, Tollog ! it were not a thing to be 
spoken of among the honourable Beduins.” — “ Thou art with 
us ; only go no more out by night alone, and unarmed ; ” 
— and he sent one with a lance to bring me again to our 
menzil. 

In another march, a little descending upon the side of the 
Harra, we found the hummu heat by so much greater. We 
looked from this menzO, far down through the giddy heat, into 
the Jaa ; and thereover to a frowning coast terraced with black 
basalt, and beset with crater hills, the Khiitbery Harra. (See 
the panorama pi. vii.) Seaward, lay stretched out before 
us, the mountainous falling Tehama country, such as we see 
dimly from the brow of Edom ; or when we look down from the 
Hej4z above Mecca upon a horrid obscurity of lower mountains 
sinking to the Tehima of Jidda. The Sh6fa country is all that 
we see here below us, as a hedge of mountains ; one day’s way 
over, say the Beduins ; and after that is better travelling. The 
Red Sea they cafi simply “ The Sea, the Salt Sea : ” — Zeyd upon a 
time answered me, wIiot I asked him the sea’s name, Bohr elh- 
Thellam, ‘ Sea of the glooming (West).' — In like manner our 
Saxon king, Alfred, in 1^ book of Geography « “ Ireland is dim, 
where the sun goeth on settle.” Two mighty mountain land- 
marks ride aloft, upon all that cragged lowland (see the same 
plate) these nomads call them Jowla and Wuttid (tent-peg). 
Betwixt them, is no more than a pathway ; they rise in a long 
ranging granite coast, lyir^ north and south, half a day over, 
whose name I could not certainly learn, whether it be el- 
Hadad, Enzdn, Negdba. It is a day or more between the 
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properly es-Shefa, aud all that without et-Teh4ma ; but even 
the A.ueyrid, in their solemn style, is comprehended in the 
Shefa. Otherwise the lloahib say, (for Beduw seldom agree in 
their setting of bounds, to the open desert,) “ All is et-Tehima, 
outwards to the sea, from the brink of the Harra.” 

In the Tehima-Shefa lies el-Fet4. It is a plain bottom, 
with some growth of cane reeds : and there come down the 
seyls from Jowla and Wuttid upon the one hand, and those from 
the valleys and many breaches of the Aueyrid, upon the other. 
Thwe are the beads on this side of the Harra, of the great Hej&z 
water-ways of W. el-Humth. This upper valley bottom, next 
below the FerS, is called W. Nejl, which receives the seyl waters 
from the Jau, and afterward W. Nejid. W. Nejid descends from 
a two«headed sandstone mountain, Sliorafai en-Nejid. This is 
not Nejd, the name in their speech of the great upland country, 
which is the best part of that the ancient geographers have 
called “ Nomad Arabia.” There is a diversity in the Beduins’ 
utterance of the two words ; they wondered and laughed that a 
foreign tongue could not walk so finely after them. W. Nejid 
lies in the caravaners’ way, between Ally and el-Wejh : it is 
two days from the inland town, and in it they journey one 
day. Fer4 too, is not sounded alike with Ferra, the name 
of an Harb oasis in the mountains betwixt the Harameyn. 
Another wady descends from the west side of the Shbrafat, to 
the seaward, named also IF. N^id ; this passes B4da and goes 
out above Wejh. Beda is a ruined site with d6m, 01 branched 
vfild nut-pahns : there is a standing hamlet of tents of BfllJ, 
the husbandmen of a few palms. The place is one natural day’s 
ioumey, said Mohammed the Moghreby, from the sea town. 
.After W. Nejid, there seyl into ihe valley which descends from 
the Fera (now W. Jizzl), the deep wadies of that Harra side, 
Aurush, DokMn, Tkd, Gaila, in which are gerya, or hamlets 
of tents of Moahib husbandmen. The valley receive upon the 
other hand, the seyl waters coming down from the wadies of 
the Hareyry : of which certain, as W. Jaida, are palm wadies 
and husbanded by Bfili Beduins. 

The Aueyrid vulcanic platform mountain, is three members, 
l ying north and south, an hundred miles nearly. It is in most 
places reckoned a summer journey to go over : yet betwixt the 
opposite heads of W. Thirba and W. Aurush is orJy half a day’s 
passage. Land names are often repeated in Arabia ; a part of 
J. Ajja (the mountains of Shammar,) is named el-Aueyrid, and 
well known is el-Aruth in east Nejd. In all is the signification 
“ wide-stretching.” The upper member of the Aueyrid, that 
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is next under Tebuk, is named (of the inhabiting nomads) 
Harrat es-Sydem/m, a fendy reckoned to B. AtJeh, their 
liareem wear the braided forelock, hanging as a horn, upon 
the forehead, with a threaded bead : it is said “ they were of 
old a kindred of Bflli, from the TehAma mountain Seyd, not 
far from Wejh.”— The beginnings of any nomad kindred, tribe 
or nation, they commonly fetch from some mountain, thoueii 
it may now lie far distant from them ; — so even KahtAn, reckoned 
the noblest blood of the South Arabians, from a mountain in 
el-Asir. A tribe invading another nomad diia seize upon & 
mountain; and the name of their old.Jebel stronghold, thou^ 
they may be since removed into other seats, is long remembe^ 
in their tradition. — The platform of the Sydenyin Harra moun- 
tain “ is plain and wadies, with a few hOlian.” 

The third Harra, in the midst, is named, as said, of the 
Beduins el-KhutJma, also a fendy of B. Atleh. The W. Bunuiha 
descending from the north-west part, between the hiUs Sheybin 
and Witr, passes out north-eastwards, and seyls inland towards 
Tebuk ; where cutting the haj road it is counted the border ol 
the Moahib, the furthest of the southern Annezy. Prom tie 
east of the mountain descends, we may remember, a main valley 
el-Akhdar, _ which crosses the pilgrim way by the kella ; the 
length to its going-out in the sandy desert, neat the height of 
Tebuk, is reckoned four journeys. Westward under the northern 
Harrats wander the S’but, also a fendy of B. Atieh ; with them 
is found an old usage, mentioned by Wallin, who once crossed 
these parts from Mueylih to Hayil, namely, to send out theii 
cattle and cal! them in at evening to the ringing of a bell 
This might seem outlandish in Arabia, but the like have other 
kindreds of the Maazy and HoweytAt. The Jau divides the 
Khuthery from the third and last Harra of the Moahib. Jau 
(plur. jian) is said of a low water-ground, with wells in the 
desert; so we may say jlan in general for the low well-grounda 
of a tnbe, as jian B^shr. The great Jau is a hollow plain, 
betwixt the sandstone uaderclifis of the Harra, shelving from 
the eastward ; the mouth upon that side is partly shut by 
certam sandstone bergs. There-through is a path of the ghraz- 
ZU3 ; thus they avoid the difficult passage of the Harra for any 
not homebom thelffin, and to themselves little known. The waV 
lies therein between el-Wejh and the village of Tebuk ; seven 
journeys for loaded camels. This Jau is counted as naturally 
sett^ limits between Ahl Giblt and Ahl es-ShemXl, or the 
northern and south-country Aarab. The third and southern 
imrra, with which we have here to do, is a prodigious sherd of 
old vuJcamc matter, with a multitude of cratcr-hills, upon a 
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platform mountaia of sandstone. The mean height of the lava 
Hoods, in the northern parts wliich I have visited, I find to be 
above 5000 feet ; the head of Anaz, the greatest of the hilli^n, 
may be 7600 feet. 

The head of the W. el-Humth, upon the ■west side of the 
Han a, is the seyl coming from W. Gdrih; which descends thence 
by the Thorreyd, and the plain of el-H4jr, to el- Ally ; and passes 
from Aliy to Bir el-Ghrsnnem, receiving the seyl waters of W. 
es-S6dr : and this dry waterway is presently joined by that 
western branch of the W. Jizzl which descends from the Shefa. 
Next under the long train of the Aueyrid is the lesser Harra 
lately mentioned, el-Hareyry, likewise a platform of lavas upon 
a sandstone mountain ; therein are few hillidn. The Hareyry 
is higher than the Harra, and of a rounded figure ; it is of 
Bllll tribesmen. 

In the train of Harras we see a spectacle of the old vulcanic 
violence that tormented this border of the Arabian peninsula. 
I have followed these Harras almost to Mecca ; that is through 
nearly seven degrees of latitude. The midst of the Aueyrid 
may be a hundred and twenty miles from the desolate Bed 
Sea side ; where I have seen raised coral reefs, documents of 
other land and water levels in older times of the world. 

When we look upon the Aueyrid, it were no light task to 
divine the story of that stupendous physiognomy of nature ! A 
sandstone platform mountain is overlaid, two thousand square 
ndles, to the brink, by a general effusion of lavas : then beyond 
the vulcanic crust, all around, we see a wasted border of under- 
olifis and needles of the sandstone rock, down to the low-lying 
plains.— It seems thus that the lava floods have preserved the 
infirm underlying sand-rocks, whilst the old sandstone country 
was worn down and wasted by most slow decays, in such sort 
that this Aueyrid mass now stands six hundred fathoms aloft, 
like a mighty mountain, which was in old time even with 
the floor of the now low-lying sandstone plains I 

Viewing the great thickness of lava floods, we can imagine 
the very old beginning of the Harra, — those streams upon 
streams of basalt, which appear in the "walls of some wady- 
breaches of the desolate Aueyrid. Seeing the hillian are no 
greater, we may suppose that many of them (as the Avermne 
Monte Nuovo) are the slags and the powder cast up in one strong 
eruption. The earlier over-streaming lavas are older than the 
configuration which is now of the land : — we are in an amaze- 
ment, in a rainless country, to see the lava-basalt pan of the 
Harra, cleft and opened to a depth of a hundred fathoms to 
some valley-grounds, as Thirba. Every mass is worn in grooves 
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m the infirmer parts, by aught that moves upon it ; but what 
is this great outwearing of ‘ stones of iron,’ indomitable and 
almost indestructible matter ! We see in the cliff-inscriptionfl 
at Medain, that the thiokness of your nail is not wasted from 
a face of soft sandstone, under this climate, in nearly two 
thousand years ! 

Every pasty mass is crazed in the setting ; and such kind of 
chinks we may suppose to be opened in the sandstone frame of 
this mountain shouldered upon an invading head of the planetary 
lavas ; and that, swelling with tremendous violence, the lavas 
should be infused into many natural clefts, and, by some of 
them rising to the soil, there break forth with that infinite 
spitting and spouting of the super-heated fiery vapour of water, 
entai^led and embodied in the lake of molten stone, which, with 
issue of lavas, is the stupendous elemental rage of a vulcanic 
eruption. In the year 1872 I was a witness of the great eruption 
of Vesuvius. Standing from the morning alone upon the top 
of the mountain, that day in which the great outbreak began, 
I waded ankle-deep in flour of sulphur upon a burning hollow 
soil of lava ; in the midst was a mammel-like chimney, not long 
formed, fuming with a light corrosive breath ; which to those 
in the plain had appeared by night as a fiery beacon with 
trickling lavas. Beyond was a new seat of the weak daily erup- 
tion, a pool of molten lava and wherefrom issued all that strong 
dinning noise and uncouth travail of the mountain ; from thence 
was from time to time tossed aloft, and slung into the air, a swarm 
of half-molten wreathing missiles. I approached the dreadful 
ferment, and watched that fieiy pool heaving in the sides and 
welling over, and swimming in the midst as a fount of metal,— 
and marked how there was cooled at the air a film, like that 
floating web upon hot mUk, a soft drossy scum, which endured 
but for a moment, — in the next, with” terrific blast as of a 
steam-gim, by the furious breaking in wind of the pent vapours 
rising from_ the infernal magrria beneath, this pan was shot up 
sheetwise in the air, where, whirling as it rose with rushing 
sound, the slaggy sheet parted diversdy. and I saw it slung out 
into many great and lesser shreds. The pumy writhen slags 
fefl wbissing again in the air. yet soft, from their often half- 
mile high parabolas, the most were great as bricks, a few were 
huge crusts as flag-stones. The pool-side spewed down a reek- 
ing gutter of lavas. 

At afternoon, the weight of molten metal risen in the belly 
of the volcano hill (which is vulcanic powder wall and old lava 
veins, and hke the plasterer’s puddle in his pan of sand,) had 
eaten away, and leaking at mid-height through the corroded hill- 
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sides, there gushed out a cataract of lava. Upon some unhappy 
persons who approached there fell a spattered fiery shower of 
TOlcanic powder, which in that fearful moment burned through 
their clothing, and, scorched to death, they lived hardly an 
hour after. A young man waa circumvented and swallowed 
up in torments by the pursuing foot of lava, whose current 
was very soon as large as Thames at London Bridge. — The 
lower lavas rising after from the deep belly of the volcano, 
and in which is locked a greater expansive violence, way is 
now blasted to the head of the mountain, and vast outrageous 
destruction upward is begun. 

Before the morrow, the tunnel and cup of the mountain is 
become a cauldron of lavas, great as a city, whose simmering 
{a fearful earth-shuddering hubbub) troubles the soil for half 
a day’s journey all round. The upper liquid mineral matter, 
blasted into the air, and dispersed minutely with the shooting 
steam, is suddenly cooled to falling powder ; the sky of rainy 
vapour and smoke which hangs so wide over, and enfolds the 
hideous vulcanic tempest, is overcharged with electricity ; the 
thunders that break forth cannot be heard in that most tre- 
mendous ilinning . The air is filled many days, for miles round, 
with heavy rumour, and this fearful bellowing of the mountain. 
The meteoric powder rains with the wind over a great breadth 
of country ; small cinders fall down about the circuit of the 
mountain, the glowing up-cast of great slags fall after their 
weight higher upon the flanks and nearer the mouth of the 
eruption ; and among them are some quarters of strange rocks, 
which were rent from the underlying frame of the earth 
(5000 feet lower),— upon Vesuvius, they are limestone. The 
eruption seen in the night, from the saddle of the mountain, 
is a mile-great sheaf-like blast of purple-glowing and red flamra 
belching fearfully and up-roJling black smoke from the vulcanic 
gilf, now half a mile wide. The terrible light of the planetaiy 
eonflj^ation is dimmed by the thick veil of vulcanic powder 
falling ; the darkness, the black dust, is such that we cannot see 
our hands, nor the earth under our feet ; we lean upon rocking 
walls, the mountain incessantly throbs under us : at a mile’s 
distance, in that huge loudness of the elemental strife, one 
cannot almost hear his own or bis neighbour’s voice. — Days 
pass and the hidden subterraneous passions slowly expire, the 
eruption is at an end. 

The vulcanic womb delivered of its superfluous burden, the 
column of lava is fallen, in the last oscillations, to the boDow 
roots of the hill ; where the fiery force remains under much 
crusting over and cooling. Massy hardening in anygreatconduit, 
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to not many fathoms, may be hardly, as we have experience, b 
two or three generations. If many ages pass of repose, the old 
vulcanic tunnel, near the floor of the earth, may be then some* 
what deeply sealed. As for any pocket of the molten mineral, 
low seated, as a lake breath, we cannot suppose it to be set by 
cooling, in very long space as measured by years of the planet • 
nor intenneation to cease with the molten magma of the deep 
of the earth. ^Tien the vulcanic outbreak revives, we may sup- 
pose such womb of molten metal swelling forth to a new de- 
livery ; — ^it might be incensed by some percolation of sea-water. 
Slowly must the basaltic stop-rock relent again upon the rising 
vulcanic beat ; or sudden way may be opened by rending np- 
ward of the irrepressible elemental force. — Is this word ‘ lava ’ 
iaba in the Arabic, come into our new Enropean languages 
from the Moorish Italian of Sicily ? where the usurping 
Arabs found so much which they name laba. Laba of the 
Arabians (where I treat of the great Harras beat known to me 
the Aueyrid, and the Harrat Kheybar) is not all that which 
we understand by lava, but is said of the basaltic-massy, the 
drawn and shai-p-set and nearly vitreous kinds : the slags, the 
drossy, the clinker crusts, cinder and pumice-stone are not 
called laba. — Thus far of the vulcanic coimtry. 

The coming together of the branches of W. Jizzl, below 
the Hareyry.^and of W. el-Humth from the southward, and 
of theW. el-ls8 of antique name, are set forth^in the map 
after that which I received of the Aarab. In W. el-Iss are sixty 
(that may be six, or else many) springs, and one hundred and 
eighty (eighteen or many) wells, ruins of dead villages and d6m 
palms. The d6m grows about many abandoned sites of habita- 
tion m dewless Arabia, where the ground-water is near; as 
we might see the homely briar and the nettle spring in more 
northern countries. In the W. Kora, whose head is in the 
Hareyry, are other dead villages, ruins in clay which are said 
to be not inconsiderable. Amidst a ruined clay village site 
m these parts is commonly a kella or stronghold of rude stone 
bmldmg. This name of W. Kora, which signifies, the Aarab 
told me, Valley Rugged, is common in the country. There is 
a W. Kora southward, whose head is in the Harrat Kheybar, 
(therem are ruined sites, oozing ground, and dom palms,) and 
which gives _mto the great Wady el-Humth by Sujwa. The 
iehama wadies Amuddn and Therry descend from a sandstone 
mo^tam distect next the Hareyry through deep sand country, 
to the W. el-Hnmth; they are of the Barakdt (a fendv of Bflii), 
and of Jeheyna Aarab. ' 
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It is an art to examine the Beduins, of these countries ; pains 

which I took the more willingly, that my passing life might add 
somewhat of lasting worth to the European geography. Of 
the Peninsula of the Arabs, large nearly as India, we have been 
in ignorance more than of any considerable country in the world 
which remains to be visited. There are difficulties in these en- 
quiries ; the rudeness of the common sort of minds, and the few 
gbeykhly men who are of a better understanding, dwelling all the 
days of their destitute lives in the tent shadows, are those that 
have least topical knowledge. The short levity of the most will 
glance from your question, they think thy asking vain, and 
they think thee fond. — You shall have also their wily crooked 
answers, yielded with little willingness by these free-horn 
wretches, jealous of their wandering grounds and waters. Their 
sober men who would say their meaning truly, are unre- 
claimed minds, that were never chastened by any feeling after 
knowledge ; they can hardly keep one measure of length and 
breadth. Such will tell thee sooth — as they would not falsify 
landmarks — within their own diras ; hut commonly the land 
which lies beyond is not much in their knowledge. I have 
sometimes wondered to see among persons of worth how 
divided might be their opinions of the next diras ; and 
many an honest man failing of his matter and still willing to 
please thee will toll thee in the end a fable. Before my 
going into Arabia I lived some months with the nomads 
of Sinai and beyond Jordan, and found these slipping places 
in the magnanimous voices of the desert : other years I passed 
in households of the mixed Semitic people of Syria, and at 
my setting out from Damascus had learned nearly the bent of 
their bows. Being with the Aarab I listened ‘gladly to the 
toUing of honest men, which were of my fellowship and acquaint- 
ance. Many times, in discoursing wi1b all kinds of persons, I 
drew from them unaffected answers, and of some chance word 
might perceive further landmarks. I noted the responses of 
strangers, and required them again of my friends ; I examined 
again the same persons, and conferring the answers of several, 
found where firm ground lay, and commonly rejecting that 
which I could not see confirmed, I have shunned, to my possi- 
bihty, to build in unprofitable manner. 

Motlog, sheykh of the Fejir, a wary man in the policy of 
his tribe, was unready in land knowledge : one day as I was 
asking a tribesman,, in his tent, who had forayed in those parts, 
of the great W. el-Is3,^he asked further for himself : “ Let me 
see, how lies the W. Iss from el-H6jr ? ” We may take this for 
an example of the homely ignorance of the sbeykhs and nomad 
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people, in anything which not nearly concerns them. The great 
old valley, not fat off, was in hostile land of the Jeheyna, from 
whom they live divided by mountains. I- suppose there is 
hardly any tribesman who could tell us as much as that which 
I have compiled in the chart published in this book, even of the 
desert land between Tebuk and Kheybai. The ancient tribe of 
Jeheyna, praised as •Udiiiarin, for their magnanimous hospita- 
lity, are besides Prayers, say the Aarab neighbours, and Pasters 
too, in their rebgion. The Jeheyna inhabit a very cragged 
(lira, and as the Arabs seem to say in good part granitic. I 
have also seen petrified sheUs “ Miriam’s nails,” gd/r Miriam 
umm SinmMt, which were from limestone rock of that country, 
Even Ibn Ba.shid thinks it too hard an enterprise to invade 
them. — The nomads, whose lean lives are of the showers, are 
curious observers of all the lying of the land ; there is no ragged 
wretch amongst them, that cannot answer thee everywhere in 
their marches, whither the drops run down of the Lord’s bless- 
ing of rain. 

The 15th of June we were come nigh the highest of the Harra 
platform, five miles north of AnS.i;, whore the barometer showed 
6SOO feet above the sea level, but even here was a mid-day 
“ clear heat,” which beat scalding upon the worsted bootlis. 
Hamdy’s long beyt was overblown with a flaw of wind at 
midnight. That short summer night we passed very unquietly; 
for besides, the camels strayed, and we thought we heard’ 
strange voices in the Harra : then Rubba, the sick herdsman, as 
it drew towards morning, with some little freshing of the air, 
awakened in a new anguish, and groaned so loud and long 
that his brethren thought him dying. I heard him making 
his moan as another psalmister, ya Bubhy 1 ana ajist min Ml-y, 
wa ml tehibbny, “ I am weary of my being, 0 Lord, and thou 
dost east me off ! ” Then he lamented sore, as if he were 
bewailing his own funerals. I eaOed to him to hold his peace, 
if he might, and let us now take some rest, for the barking dogs 
had kept us watching. Upon this, his brother began to sing 
outrageously. When on the morrow I blamed him, he said that 
Rubba losing heat, they had believed him at the point of death. 
— ‘ And why sang ye so lustily ? “ Well, 1 see, said he, thou 

dost not know our custom, to sing the death away.” 

At sunrise the Aarab removed ; as we passed near Anaz, I 
saw the crest as a comb of cragged lavas. Now I had viewed 
the mountain upon three sides about, and everywhere it is a 
perf^t cone. That stack of vulcanic powder seemed to me as 
much or more than the hill of Vesuvius above the observatory. 
Prom the highest of the Harra platform, there is a wonderful 
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spectacle over a lower vuleardc country, whither we now de- 
scended by the crater-hill sides and sharp shelves of lavas. The 
under-Harra is a lower vulcanic terrace : there again the ruddy 
sand-rocks come to sight, from under the spent lava streams, 
and are thinly scattered with loose lava crusts. In this horrid 
region we encamped, 1500 feet beneath our last menzO : the 
Aarab sought a pool, Abu Thain ; and there, finding water, they 
would rest a few days. Then, all the pool-waters wasted, they 
must finally forsake the Haria height and go down to drink in 
the Tehdma ; or to the plain of MedAin S^llih. Here among 
lava crags and miisherifs, or high overlooking grounds, enclosing 
about us, I found flint stones, and upon the next bottin, or 
rising hill, a shelf of chalk with cockle-shc-lls, burned to an 
ochre colour, by the old overflowing of shallow lava, now dis- 
solved and scattered in few great sliding blocks. 

Here Tollog would have me show him my quaint things of the 
Kasira : one of these afternoons, though heavy with age, he walked 
over alone, to visit me. Gazing through my double telescope, 
■' Lord ! he exclaimed, Sdlema's hdjra, there in the end of the 
menzil, seems to me to stand even with this next beyt ! ” — Then 
looking through them reversed, when he saw all things vanished 
to an infinite distance, he went on musing to himself under his 
breath, “ Shuf, look, Tollog ! ” — Whilst he handled my medicine- 
book, turning over leaves to see the pictures, with the rude Angel's 
of one who knows no letters, I said, “ Shall I write thy name ? — 
see here ! Tolloo.” — " Khalil, said he, shrinking with a sudden 
apprehension, I do pray thee write not my name ! ” Seeing him so 
out of countenance, I rent the paper in little pieces and buried 
them under the harra stones, which made him easy again. 

The old sheykh fell sick soon after ; and then there came no 
loving wife to call the hakim, — such are hardly found where a 
man may have many, and they arc so transitory, — but hie aged 
sister, weeping. Tollog lay under an awning, which his hareem 
bad spread for him between tall broom bushes of the seyl-strand, 
es-shdeb : yesterday he had drunk a bowl of mereesy, heated, 
and was much oppressed. I gave him drops of croton oil, and 
a draught in the evening ; the day after he was himself again, 
and sitting in the mejlis he boasted of Khalil's effectual remedy. 
Upon this there came to me all their people, “ to be purged Uke 
Tollog ” ; and they think they may be helped by nothing so 
much, in their most diseases ; also the medicine was wonderfully 
pleasant to them, because they received it (sweetness and fat- 
ness together) upon a morsel of sugar, and for this benefit the 
housewives brought me handfuls of rice and mereesy. As for 

14* 
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Tollog, he was a fatherly man, and at all times very good to me • 
when any guest-supper was in his sheykhly tent, te sent to the 
stranger the portion of the thaif-Ullah ; and the most house- 
holders did the like, when they had any sacrifice. 

These few hill-men, not forsaking the old hospitality, ate 
we have seen, commended by the tribes t yet there was a 
strange tale told at this time in their tents. ‘ A certain ^luwy 
or Bllli tribesman, was going over the Harrs ; and, at the sun 
setting, where he halted to pass the night, a strange camel 
appeared to him, standing over him, and the camel uttered 
a manner of human speech, “ These murrains and the great 
drought they come oftener upon you, and the locusts, not as 

beforetime, but now year by year, and ye wot not wherefore : 

wherefore go the Beduw back from the custom of the fathers ? ye 
suffer the wayfaring man to pass by yoor byut, and the hungry 
man goM from you empty ! ” ’ The Arabs spoke of the phantom 
by twos and threes in their tents and in the mejlis, and this 

was now a tale current in all the country. Some asked me, a 

book-man,—* how I looked upon it ? ’ all the people knew him 
who had seen the phasm, to be “ a good underetanding man.” 

Secure in a nearly impervious dira the Moahib are sheep 
keepers as well as camel-Beduins, and though the greatest of 
their mixed flocks was less than an hundred head. The sheep 
of the nomads are not all of one kind in Arabia ; there is the 
great upland sheep of Nejd, and a smaU kind (such as out 
Welsh mutton), in the border country above Mecca. In the 
great sheep is a gaunt bony frame, the face is aquiline, the fleece 
18 rough and hairy ; the flesh is lean and woody, — but that 
meat is yet warm with the life, which they cast into their 
nomad pot. The Harra is good covert for wolves, which all 
these moonless nights troubled our menzils. The long-coat and 
great-tailed Bllll dogs after sunset, when the day grew dark, 
rose and swaggered forth of themselves, beyond the fire-light 
The canme guards ruffle it up and down, betwemi the robber 
wolf and_ the couching fiock without defence, from time to 
time baying fearfully with an hollow throat : but if the dog 
champions be gone by, and the wolf approaches, then the 
nocks which wind him shrink and suddenly tush together • 
-^he herdsman’s heart leaps, he steps upon his feet, and 
thmta to make all good with a great shout. The Beduina 
at the hearth stare mto the thick night ; the shepherd, taking 
up ms olub-atiok, goes forth now and flings stones, chiding to 
hi 9 hounds, which course again to him with furious affray, 
wm ah the encampment is presently on a bark. The peace- 
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able camels lie by chawing the cud through the long night, 
atill careless of these alarms, or, if some one of them be risen 
affrighted, the brute is seen in the flickering fire-light hobbling 
apon three legs, for the fourth is knee-bound, until, yielding 
to the voice and handling of the least child, he upon 
the knees and will couch down again. But if “ grey-legs ” sprang 
in, it is too likely be ravished some weanling, (and though 
their little velvet heads be all tied, in loops, on a ground line), 
and we hear in the dark the lamb or the kid’s feeble death-cries 
out of the wolf’s Jaws. Thus the lai^er flocks, — ^whieb lie also 
more exposed — lost some little ones every moonless night in our 
dim menzils upon the Harra. The Aarab bear all such crosses 
with religious patience. Hamdy, our housewife, lost two goats 
in six dark nights, and she said only, “ The wolf, eih-ihib, 
snatched them, the cursed one 1 ” 

Their hounds bark on till midnight, when the notoads go 
to rest, and till the morrow’s light, when the dogs’ throats 
are so husk, they may not almost bark any more. These 
Beduin hounds are seen blear-eyed in the day-time, wooden- 
weary with long watch, and nearly voiceless. The nomad 
people seldom c^ to their hounds, naming them ; yet all the 
dogs know their names, which are often Jesting by-names, 
as the Beduins use of human mortals. Such are Vmmthail, 
“mother, or she of the great tail:” Abwinnan, “father of 
teeth.” Certain dogs’ names appear again in some names of 
tribes and kindreds of the Aarab, as Aduin, a fendy of Maazy 
in the Hisma above Akaba el-Missry, and Shaldn, a fendy 
(named after their sheykh’s house) of northern Annezy, and Ibn 
Sim’n is a fendy of Heteym (called after the sheykh’s house) near 
Kbeyoar. Some other of their dogs’ names are : Sowwdn (whose 
mother was Sowwa), Nuzzdn (whose mother was Nuzza), Mushy, 
Bushddn, Dogmdn, Ammera, Oweyish, Turr'fa, EUhdfera, Nim- 
rdn, Hajjildn, AdUla, Huddebdn, Aj’ildn (nimble), Toga, Zugm- 
mdn, Dvbbildn, Seherdn, Hbioama, Sim’rdn, Buggdn, Aida, 
Waga, Wadda, Fejjudn, Auda, Khuzayn. 

When the sun is half an hour high, the shepherd casts bis 
mantle upon his shoulder, calls to tne flock, and steps forth ; 
and they getting upon their knees and feet, troop out after him 
to the pasture the hounds follow not with the ghrannem. 
lie goats and sheep feed forward with their loitering herds- 
man till the gaila ; then he calls in his scattered flock, and 
if it be not the watering day, he leads them to shadows of rocks 
or some desert thorn ; and there he milks a goat to his break- 
fast. The sheep hang their heads together, in the breathless 
heat, the goats couch by themselves, the herdsman stretches his 
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idle length upon the soil to take his noonday slumber, imtU the 
sonny hours be gone round to the half-afternoon ; then rising, 
ha leads forth again to the pasture, till the going down of the 
sun, when he calls them, and the sheep and goats follow their 
herd to the booths of the Aarab. There the ewes and the 
goats, that have swelling dugs, throng under the hands of their 
known housemother, that she milk them soon ; many press into 
the shelter of the nomad tent and lie down there. As for the 
herdsman, though he have nothing to put under his teeth, yet 
the udders are always ready, and he is satisfied with this daily 
sustenance : therefore though he go all day barefoot under the 
scalding sun and breathe the air as flames, his lot may be es- 
teemed the more tolerable in the desert life. The human body 
fed with milk in the sunny drought, is slender, full of pith, of 
perfect endurance j yet between beggarly pride and the Beduin 
indolence, there is none will take up the herdsman’s life, but it 
be of bare necessity. They had liever lie and drowse out the 
daylight heat upon their empty maws in the tent shadows, and 
suffer hunger until the cattle are come home at evening. But 
the herdsman may sing in the desert, bis adventure is light ; 
ind if the troop be robbed, few among them were his own. 
His care is of the beasts of other men, who pall in the cheer- 
less byflt all the empty day long, and when it is night may 
hardly find rest : but he is blithe with the daily turns of his 
honest business, and hearty of the air of the field. 

The nomad sheep drink every second day, but the Beduin 
graziers in their wide diras, may not come at all times so soon 
to water : the herdsmen send forward to fetch in water upon 
asses. 27ifi ass, which sweats little, is hardly less than the 
"Mvtel a beast of the mldemess. The wild ass yet lives in the 
north-east, that is towards the rivers of the Syrian desert. 
To every head of cattle the nomads give a certain name ; and 
in every great mixed flock, if their herdsman, whose voice they 
know, “ call to any beast by name, he will look up.” We sat 
one evening by Ihimdy’s fire, and Bubba, the sick shepherd, 
told me over the names of the sheep and goats, that stood 
by, or lay chawing their cuds about us. The droves when 
mingled ^at the drinking places may be in this wise sepa- 
rated ; ‘‘ the herdsmen loading up from the water, call out 
their own by their names.” Bubba was a good simple man, 
though he never requited his hakim with a thank. Eighteen 
months before, foraying against the Sherarfit, he had received 
solwh, a sword-wound in the hip : the old mischief badly healed, 
now rankled inwardly ; he lay all day groaning, and I pro- 
cured him the night rest with opiates ; and being a broken 
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man, he might have died without some timely relief of his suf- 
ferings. His wife had forsaken him long ago, he was a mesquin 
in Mohammed’s great tent : all his fellowship was with Ihe 
small cattle. He knew every case in the life of each one of them, 
from the yeaning : he said, they were to him as the issue of his 
own body ; and was any one of them slain it grieved him ; he ate 
then of the meat “ for his necessity, but it was unwillingly.” 

The ewes of these uplands yean in the year once, and bear 
almost never twins ; the goats may bring forth again out of 
the common time, which, for all the Aarab’s cattle, is the season 
of the spring pasture. The male lamb, kharuf, is in the Nejd 
Beduins’ mouths as often called iully, pi. tullidn ; the female 
rSkhal (Rachel of the Bible), plural rokhS ; which may be said 
also of the young females of goats and camels. We have seen 
a murrain bad destroyed the Fejir flocks : sheep, they tell me, 
may never thrive in their marches, and a cause is the sharp sand 
which they eat in with the minute herbage. I have seen 
such which they call “ sand-struck ” sheep, stand all day heart- 
less, as poultry with the pips ; nature soon gives out, and 
they are dead. At that time, the Moahib were in the Jau, 
where likewise many of their small cattle died, with pain 
and swelling. The nomads think there was a malignity in the 
year’s herbage, not only their own dubhush perished, but they 
saw the locusts lay dead in heaps under the bushes, and the 
carcases of two or three ostriches lying in their desert, and 
many hares. Camels were affected, but purged with a dose of 
butter they recovered, and of all the tursk, they lost two only. 
The small stock they treated with milk, but in ten sick hardly 
one recovered. The belly, at the death, was always much 
swollen. — I have known thus all the hares perish in one year 
in a Scandinavian valley (Numedal). 

Beduin housewives sell theii wool in the border countries ; 
bnt it is little worth, that which is shipped to Europe from 
Syria hardly serving for carpet weaving and gross blanket 
stuffs. The nomad gossips admired the fineness of some woollen 
which I wore about me : “ It is silk (they answered each other, 
feeling it between their fingers), this is not woollen.” Little 
it is which have any poor southern Arabs, and they sell none, 
for there come no border-land tradesmen into these diras to buy 
wool ; the hareem lay up all they have, for spinning, and their 
yam for tent weaving, but this they will sell to each other, 
sometimes. In shearing the sheep’s fleece and clipping their 
goats’ wool and hair, they observe no certain time : but as the 
housewife sees any beast, whose coat is long grown, she bids 
the herdsman bold it fast, whilst with a rude blade and the 
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natural expeditious disorder of the Arabs, she crops that which 
comes to her hand ; so losing above the third part they let the 
bleater go. The soft wool is left hangii^ matted about the necks 
and flanks of their camels until it f^l of itself ; and only then 
will she take that little which may be plucked betwixt the thumb 
and forefingers. All this hair and wool, of sheep, goats, and 
camels, they shake together for their rough spinning, the house- 
wife only separating her colours, the brown camels’ and the 
white sheep’s wools ; for the nomad webster-wives work in 
white bands upon the rusty blackish ground of their common 
tent weaving, and put-to the ornament of fringes. 

Goats are here the most of their mixed herd-flock, as are 
the sheep in Nejd : goat milk is these nomads' sustenance, 
the beasts have little or no rammish odour. It happens 
sometimes that goats, frayed by wolves or abandoned in the 
flight by ghrazzus, have been found afterward, grown wild in 
the desert, and the Aarab must approach to take them as they 
would stalk game. I have asked why they did not tame young 
bedon ? and, since the wild mountain buck is more robust 
and better meat, they might cross them with their goats 
and improve the stock. They answered, “ It would be lost 
labour, the bedun cannot be tamed, their wildness always re- 
mains in them.” I have often seen gazeUe fawns with the 
Beduia flocks ; commonly the strange fawn is tied by a leg 
to the shank of a milch goat ; others I have seen fostered in 
the tent, of camel mUk : the Beduwy, when the cattle came 
home, bore it in his arms to suck a teat of the foster naga. 
The Aarab have several calls to the kinds of their beasts, to 
drive, to bring, to stay them. We may say there is one cattle- 
speech among them, yet nothing sounds more diversely in the 
nomad tribes. 

The pleasant milk season was now nearly spent, even in the 
cool height of the Harra. In these happier months butter-milk 
from the semlly is poured out to any who come in, in friendlv 
beyts : — butter-milk is “ the Lord’s bounty.” Among the Aarab 
there is no better report of a man’s life than to be called in his 
country karim, a liberal soul ; so nothing more hateful than 
the lean niggard’s name, bakhii. Their mUk-vessels are bowls 
of wooden ware ; some, well turned, are from the haj market, 
others, square-shaped, are rudely wrought and hoUowed by the 
desert- smiths. A few sheukh have basins of tinned copper : 
many are the names of such utensils, jiddyha, mahallib, Mwia 
or heUowia, zUfa, hendia. Arabia is very thinly stored with 
live stock ; we may wonder that the nomad cattle do not in- 
crease in the wildemws ! — but yet more that this people and 
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theii beasta may e^ei thriva there many years together. It 
is an nnfostering soil of sun-stricken drought, which corrode 
all life : the fatal plagues of Mecca return in every generation ; 
the Beduw are all their lives riding in ghrazzus, and it is affirmed 
that many faU thus ; in some rainless years there is no rahia ; 
their cattle are aU years wasted by hostile forays : it is “ a laud 
which eateth up the inhabitants thereof.” 

The 24th June the Aarab removed from this lower Harra 
platform : the last pools were drunk to the dregs, and now they 
must descend to the plains for water. We journeyed down 
through a wilderness of vulcanic bergs, upon lava field, and 
in shallow wadies of the lower burned country. Midway in 
the rdhla there appeared to us a band of men standing upon 
a lofty vulcanic sierra. I asked “What be they?” Answer: 
“ Jaysh I those ate foemen, and what shall we do now ? ” — It is 
their elvish humour to give a false alarm ; I saw the Aarab 
pass on quietly, and being secretly so well armed, I heard them 
with indifference, — should not one thing happen to us all ? “ See 
you, said they, how he fetches this confidence out of his books ! " 
“ How say yon ! is not jaysh an army ? ” — “ No, Khalil, that is 
your town speech. The Beduw say jaysh [troop] of the theluls 
and their warfaring riders.” Those we saw were some of our 
own tribesmen, they had been two days out, hunting the 
bediin. 

Before noon we were come down to the brink of the valley 
head, Gdrib ; here is the edge of the Harra. W. G&rib is a 
formidable breach in the sandstone mountain skirts, and opens 
as a deep before us, into which I wondered how we might 
descend upon camels. At the brink, where all the people 
alighted, I saw two great caims, funeral heaps perhaps (which 
the ancients raised in the noblest sites), or else cast up here for 
guide-stones, Men and cattle we got down heedfuUy by the 
steep and cragged places ; the inured Harra camels can maintain 
themselves stiffly even among rolling stones. This going down 
the Beduins say was not formerly so difficult, but “ a star falling 
four years before had shattered the ancient passage.” In the 
brow the sandstone body of the mountain appears. Above is 
the precipitous edge of the Harra, with a long comice of the 
coal-black pan of lava, of which some is fallen down in wiW 
mins of shales and basaltic rocks. We may read here in 
a natural monument that this valley breach is newer than the 
shallow outermost vulcanic overflowing. There is a tabular 
crag in the midst, of sandstone, upon whose head, though 
widely sundered now from either side, there has flowed out 
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an eqaal pan of lava. In the deep below is seen a basalt 
rock risen in the lower sandstone. 



The valley head into which we descended, is full of great 
lava blocks and pumice, this drift not less abruptly ending, 
than the tongue of a glacier, upon the lower plain sands. To 
the border of the black upon the yellow-grey, is reckoned the 
W. Aly right of pasture, from the outer lowland. Soon after 
noon the Beduins alighted and the hareem set up their byut 
upon these hot sands, being yet at the height of 4700 feet. 
The lower sandstone valley is about a mile over, betwixt hi gh 
cliffs, and the stagnant heat seemed so much greater as we were 
now come down from the Harra ; and immediately the milk of 
the flocks and camels began to give out ; in the days following 
it was diminished to the half. The Aarab, finding water of some 
natural cistern in a glen head, would take their rest here a 
few days. Over the valley appeared an hamlet of nomad 
tents : these were the Serahin, — the Moahib fendy lately recon- 
ciled to their own tribesmen. 

Under the opposite cliff of the wady, I came to a place 
in which are many timathil, or scored rook-inscriptions, and 
outlined images of cattle, very lively portrayed by those old 
bands; there is also a great barrow of cast stones, “ the grave- 
heap of Abu Zeyd’s mother.” Children of the menzils came 
down upon me, armed as it were against some savage beast 
which appeared in their dira, with slings, merddha, in their 
hands. The flock of little knaves whirled out their stones from 
a good distance ; when I showed them I might make the stones 
sing back over their ears, they put their hope in their heels. 
Tofiog, heaving in the mejlis of the graceless children, was dis- 
pleased ; “ Woe worth them !— -and is the world come to this, 
he murmured, that eyyil of the Beduw have no respect of 
the ghrarib, stranger, and the thaif-Ullah! it makes not 
whether he be Moslem or Nasrany. Khalil is an honest young 
man, and wellah, they are hounds that offend him, cursed ones, 
and Yahudies ; and thou, Khalil, do not heed them : but I say, 
if any durst do so again, wellah, I shall cut off their heads, and 
east them into the well-pit.” — Salutary words of the old sheykh 
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that, forbidding the chOdren, he forbad also the fathers : the 
Imaves doubtless being set on by their fanatical elders. 

The children’s pastimes are few in the Beduin encampment ; 
the little son is very often put to herding, he keeps the lambs an.d 
kids not far from the boyts : the eyyal here made little three- 
cornered shales and naming these shards their “ gauds and 
camels,” they set them over against each other in the sand, call- 
ing to their playfellows taal sh'&f, “ come and see ! ” — and some 
have a toy, femeyny, of a shard pierced with two eyes, and 
twice stringed with a sewing thread, that the mothers spin 
finely for them of their best camel down ; this stone or else it 
ia a shive of wood, is slung in the midst, and with a cast in 
the air they twist up the two threads into a double twine, 
and then drawing out and slacking, their gig spins with a loud 
whirring. I have seen the nomad boys set a trap by wells, to 
take the rock-partridge ; it was a stone flag, lightly stayed upon 
a stick, and for bait the little birders had made a hoUow 
and poured water under. — ‘ Masque ’ is a word taken up in 
our tongues, of the Arabic masl^ara : 1 have seen even the 
Beduin children run a mumming ; and we may wonder that 
this masking humour in the Semitic blood has never grown in 
their settled countries to stage playing or public spectacles. 
I was soon a friend of the children, and some of them one even- 
ing visited me at my tent, having their young faces blackened 
with charcoal, and the mothers had made them solemn beards 
of their sheep’s wool. They were Siiddn, they cried, or “ black 
men,” come from a far country, and be of the best beard was 
their sheykh among them. After the long nomad greetings, 
which are, for the most, to say over a dozen times with bashful 
solemnity the same cheyf-ent, cheyf-ent, “ How dost thou ? and 
how heartily again ? ” they had httle more to tell me, and fled 
away to play at wild horses.— The humanity of the Semitic 
salutations, turned ia the towns to hypocrisy, is noted in the 
New Testament. 

Here Mehaan had passed little before our comiz^; the 
bountiful W. Aly sheykh returning from Damascus brought 
bis eye-salver along with him . Above Tebuk, as they came 
riding by the haj way, they were crossed by a ghrazzu of 
Sherarat, and fell into the hands of enemies. The robbers found 
the medicine boxes in the hakim’s saddle-bags, they saw he 
was a stranger. ” But who art thou, they said to the other, 
Wullah ? ” The sheykh answered, “ 0 ye of the Sherarat, I am 
Mehsan Allayda.” — ‘‘And thou be’st Mehsan Allayda — eigh, fel- 
lows ! this is that bountiful man — in thy bags, 0 Mehsan, should 
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tjo sugar.' (Coffee is made in Mehsan’s tent, in ramathan, -wiiili 
sugar.) Said Mebsan (handing out the loaves himself), “ Here 
take ! and let the dogs of the Sherarat eat them ! ” “ Do ye hear, 
mates ! said the agid, we have taken the theluls and their stuff • 
we will not strip them, for this is Mehsan the Bountiful, wellah 
we will do him no dishonour.” The hakim asked for himself 
‘ Would they give him again his medicines 9 ’ — “ Nay, these 
shall go with us, for we think the hareem should know them : 
but give the stranger his books again, and let them go 
now with Ultah. — ^And we are sorry thou must walk, Mehsan; 
it is not very far, as thou knowost, to the viUage.”— Mehsan 
received that day a small usury of his great principal of human 
kindness ! — the honest fame went of him even among enemies. 
They came to Tebuk, that night, on their feet, and hiring 
there theluls they rode by the derb el-bukkra, inward of the 
haj road, where they looked to be safer, and to come the sooner 
to some friendly Aarab.— Such is the fugitive life of those 
that inhabit Arabia, most miserable of mankind ! 

The hakim was a Moor of Morocco, Abu SeUm : 1 heard 
he told the Aarab he had known me in Damascus, ‘ I was 
his countryman, and an honest man, and he was himself an 
Engleysy:’ this were to say, that at a need he would betake 
himself, from pursuit of the Turkish catehpoles, to the friendly 
English consulate : his person was unknown to me, and I 
have since ascertained that he was not known there. Perhaps 
ho had heard, from the returning Haj officers, of my adventure 
in Arabia ; and they might bid him enquire friendly for me. 
Abu SeUm was very expert with his needle, inheriting the fine 
skill of his father, an eye-salver in the West Country. Abu 
Selim's name, first vaunted in the Moorish colony, was 
now in all mouths of the Mohammedan Damascenes ; yet 
might he not practise openly, being without diplomas, in the 
government cities. His praise had been soon blown to the 
outlying Syria ; ^ he went thither often, where no impertinent 
m^Mtrate enquired of his school hcense, also many eye-siok 
.^aos resorted to this hakim in Damascus. I had counselled 
Mehsan to consult the learned missionary-physioiaos, at Beyrut ; 
but even Damascus Moslems preferred the Moghreby with his 
granddam’s lore, before those learned in the Frankish schools 
of mefficme. I have heard Abu Selim extolled by Moors for 
his hbera singularity : where he entered a coffee-house he 
would beckon to the teller at the door to take no money from 
any man who went out, — they should all be his guests for the 
water-pipe and the cup, whilst he sat with them. 

Abu Selim had heard of ha patient, when Mehsan the 
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blind visited him. “ And 'W'bat (said he) wilfc thou give me 
for the cure of thine eyes ? ” Meiftsan; “ Say this thyself. What 
is it if I spend gold whether the white or red, so I might 
have my sight again ? ” — “ An hundred lira ” (pounds, Turkish 
money). — “ Well, be it an hundred lira.” — “ Look ! Mehsan, J 
will cure thee without money, and afterward go down with 
thee to your dira in the HejUz, to practise among the tribes, 
for a time.” Mehsan had partly recovered his sight, he could 
now see dimly. 

Abu Selim, after this hap by the way, went down, to buy new 
medicines, to Medina : — he was this summer after with Mehsan 
at Khoybar, but I have since beard of him nearly that of the 
Evangelist : “ He could not make there many cures, because of 
their unbelief.” He found it as good to sit idle, and better 
than to labour for the faithless, graceless generation of Beduw. 
Yet, a busy Moghreby head, he had made talk at Kheybar, 
where he promised them a water vein, so strong that if opened 
it would turn a water-mill, but they must give him an hundred 
lira. Moreover, he had discovered, he told them, ‘ the site 
of an ancienu kinisy (synagogue) of the Yahud ; and so they 
would dig for him he promised to take up the old scrolls, 
in which might be found written where those old (Mosaic) 
Khey&bara had buried their worldly treasure.’ The people 
bruited his talk; hut when will Arabs unite to attempt any 
new tbii^ ? there is none would put out his penny in the hope 
to catch ten pounds : so they let the wise man go, but the 
Kheyabara yet spoke of Master Abu Selim’s strange talk when 
I came thither. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE AARAB TOESAKE THE HAERA AND DESCEND TO THEIB 
SUMMER STATION IN WADY TIUBBA. 


A <on born ie old ToUog. Tht Senna plant. The ioomen’e eatnel-eratea. Their 
T&loe in the summer h^. Surgery in the desert. The Tlurrriyid pateage. 
The rose-laurel 0/ Syria. The desert valley Tkirba. Multitude 0/ great and 
well-buiU barrome. Dead villages. The eprirtging vieUs tn Thirba. Their 
summer elation. The people’s hunger. Lift bare of aU things. The hot day of 
famine. They suppose the Hasrdny to be an exile. The Arabs are tale-bearers. 
They are pleased toilh the discourse of the stranger. Questions and answers in 
religion. The '^arrows. The menheL Birds at the water. Burying -place and 
prayer-steade. The Meluk. Burial of the dead. Tcdlog'e sacrifice. Blooi- 
sprinMing. Korbdn. The tribes would not descend thie year to Ehtybar. The 
Nasr&ny proffers to increase their waters. The MoakSi in doubt wheSher they 
should submit to Ibn Bashid. They bring their weapons to the Nasrdny. TU 
ndgas coming home to water. Tht watering. The elephant, the twine, the lion, 
are but names to them. Darfitsh. 

Bbbaeinq Up from W. G^rib, we pitched five hours to the 
S.W. ia the Agorra ; great was the midsummer heat even in 
that high ground ! Here a womanly fair young wife, so nigh as 
he could have mind the fifteenth of his many marriages, bore 
to ToUog her first-born son and recomforted the old heart in 
his heavy age. The last day of June we descended south- 
ward by the haj road ; where I saw again the wheel-rut of 
the Jurdy cannon. Among the bergs, upon our left-hand, 
stands a bee-hive shaped sandstone mountain, J. Mer»hi, 
which seemed to me cajpped with basalt, although at some 
miles from the Harra side. In this desolate passage I saw 
many blossoming plants of senna, with the head of yeUow 
flowera, nearly like a ground pea. My old nlga cropped the 
noxious herb, that is not often browsed by camels, and when 
the nomads see them they drive their beasts further ; but those 
riding next by me looked on with the Beduish malice, and held 
their peace ; afterwards they said, “ Wherefore, Khalil, let thy 
nfiga eat of that which is venomous ! ” 
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Somewhat more braye is the desert march of the Moahlb 
than the rahla of the Fejir ; for these eheykhly housewives 
ride gaily mounted in saddle-frames miiksir, with some capari- 
son of coloured carpets. The creaJdng muksirs are basket- 
frames of withy rods, firmly knit and compacted with steeped 
camel neck-sinews, (which dry, are of an ivory whiteness and 
hardness,) and with thongs of raw leather. The most are 
square crates, in which a wife may sit cross-legged, and her 
young children with her ; and overhead is a bowed cross-rod 
or two, npon which she may cast her mantle, for a tilt, to house 
them in from the flaming sun. Another litter they have in 
these parts, and it is perhaps of the Arabian antiquity, for 
such I have seen in a rdhla of nomads in the little Algerian 
Sdhara. That is a long fantastic wicker frame, like nothing so 
much as a wind-mill sail, laid oveithwart the camel’s chine : 
into this straight cage the maiden creeps, and the swagging 
creaky arms of her litter, bouncing against tree and cliff, and 
thrusting upon nigh riders in the rdhla, make it a very uneasy 
carriage. I have asked how, being in their minds, they could 
use such faulty furnitures. “ For ornament, Khalil ! and the 
young women would ride gallantly.” The hareem hang crimson 
shreds about their litter-frames, and upon the saddle-tree they 
put a housir^ with long fluttering tails of leather. So their 
women’s riding makes a brave show, in the fantasy of the 
Aarab, in their wandering processions. The men pass forth 
riding, with only their arms, upon the stalking theluls. In the 
heat, they mostly march in silence, to speak were to open the 
mouth to the droughty flaming air which brings thirst : they 
ride breathing through their kerchiefs, ihorrib, of which a lap 
is drawn up under the girdle of the head {meyhsuh, or maasub, 
agdl), so that of such a masked visage little mote is seen 
than the two robber-like black eyes. 

These jonmeys, in the summer heat, they themselves think 
very distressing : the wildemMS is dazzling, stricken by the 
barren sunshine, the brain is swooning ; so all the Aarab are 
withdrawn at this season to their great summer water-stations, 
and remain in standing camps. The herding-men and children 
fare with us unshod over glowing sand and burning stones ; the 
boys not seldom are bare-headed and naked. Some days they pass 
thus twenty or thirty miles way, stUl fasting and canying only 
a little water-skin with them. Thus they are broken early to 
the necessity of the khdla, and they learn to observe earnestly 
their landmarks: but the fierce sun scorching their naked 
bodies, and exposed to sudden flaws of wind, there are many 
rheums bred in their young limbs, which grow with them 
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and will vex them in their after age. At noon we turned out 
of the way, a little above Menzil el-Haj, and entered a long 
breach in the sandstone skirts of the Aueyrid ; this is eih-Thor- 
T^id, and the seyl-passage from W. GIrib to the valley plain of 
el-H6jr. The cross-cleft country sandstone here is wasted into 
a natural maze of blind and crooked straits, dividing through 
the mountain. The Beduins alighted soon within, unloading 
their stuff by menzils under the eliff-sliadows, and loosed out 
their bearing camels ; for here yugaialun, they would pass these 
meridian hours in rest till the mid-afternoon. 

His brethren set down the sick herdsman in their arms, 
moaning, in great anguish of his uneasy riding, — and solaced is 
the rude man, in pain, to hear his own groaning. His brother 
Benneyi was ready in this extremity, I saw he handled a pack- 
needle, and was endeavouring with this to attain the rankling 
abscess at the hip-joint. He pricked it effectually, and there 
ran out In the sand a wonderful waste of corrupt matter. The 
lookers-on pinched their nostrOs, and stood off; his brethren 
drew up quickly a lap of their kerchiefs. The Aarab stop their 
nostrils where is the hast thought of any infection, which they 
can imagine to be as a kind of ill-odours in the air. In Semitic 
cities we find some nice opinions of this kind, as that aphorism 
of the Damascenes, " Who is lately vaccinated, should smell 
no flesh-meat;” good odours they esteem comfortable to the 
health, and so out old physicians held them (that which we per- 
ceive in smelling to sweet rosea). The Aarab make therefore 
nose-medicines, little bunches of certain herbs and odours, to 
har^ a day or two in their nostrils, and in the nostrils of their 
camels. One evening at Medaia, a scorpion showed itself at 
our hearth-stone ; all gave back, one struck the vermin with a 
stick, and raked it on the embers ! “ Out ! cries Haj Nejm, now 
thou hast singed the scorpion ! ” and they all rose from the 
place ; but a little of the mseot’a juice sprinkling upon Hasan’s 
forehead, he brushed it away with the back of his hand, and 
laughing, his only care was lest he should smeU the roasting 
stench. Arabs are delighted with perfumes ; the nomad house- 
•mves make treasure of any they have, with their medicines : 
they often asked me, “ Hast thou no perfumes to sell ? ” When 
the Arabians commend a place they say, “ There is a good 
air and sweet water!” but to tell you the ill nature of an 
ugly site, as el-Ally or Kheybar, they will say, “ It lies drowned 
in a corrupt air, and thou drinkest there an unwholesome 
water. 

Some of the herdsmen that passed with the flocks stayed 
to enquire the way forward, so obscure is this mountain laby- 
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rintb, even to the Aarab. By this (they told me) the Syrian 
haj road had once passed ! — but that here Tras any common 
passage of the old trade-road caravans appeared not, that I could 
discern, by any timatMl upon those sandstone precipices. In 
thievish country, with cavernous cliffs all along, full of strong- 
holds at the ground and natural lodges, as galleries, upon 
either hand, it were no good thoroughfare for caravaners. In 
these miles-long straits, are many trees of the acacia thorn, 
and a myrtle-leaved kind of great wild barren fig tree, el- 
uthtJ ) ; and in the bottoms some greenness of weeds, a sign 
that the seyl water lies not far under. — But I saw nowhere the 
rose-laurel, whose blossomir^ thickets are the joy of our eyes 
in all fresh sites of the lime-rock wilderness towards Syria. 
Beautiful at Petra, bow beautiful in the torrents of Jordan ! — 
and those wild gardens of exceeding beauty where of old stood 
the town of Caesarea Philippi ! — but oh the delicious groves of 
water blossoms which blow by that blissful strand of the lake of 
Galilee ! Who that was a Christian, should not remember them 
in his grave, if it were possible ! 

Soon after our issuing to the H4jr plain, the sun set, and 
we rode on in the brown twilight, coasting the undercliffs of 
the Harra. It was now night, and we dismounted hastily, glad 
to lie down, though stOl fasting and supperlesa, and to pillow the 
head upon some wild block in the vulcanic drift. The travelled 
cattle’s udders had not a drop in them ; nor would any man stir 
from the ground, where he had alighted, to gather a few sticks 
for an evening fire, all were afraid in that dark place to tread 
upon deylan, serpents. The nomads have' a dread of these 
poisonous vermin. A serpent having been seen in a beyt, 
(which gliding among the baggage-sacks was not taken,) I have 
known the family forsake their shelter, and remain abroad for 
some days, until they thought the danger past. 

Thus we rested out the short summer night till the day 
hogi ruling to rise, the Aarab loaded again and we set forward, 
to pitch the standing camp this day in W. Thirba. We rode 
on over a world of vulcanic cumber, fallen out from the eaves of 
the Aueyrid, until it drew again to the jaila, when we came to 
that valley mouth which opens, nearly in face of the Mezbam, 
in the enclosing cliffs of the plain of Medain Salih. This large 
valley bottom is a desolate bed of grit and of vulcanic stones, 
strands and shelves, banks and terraces, horrid heaps without 
number in a great torrent ground. All such work of lay- 
ing and furrowing again is of a vibrating water-stream: but 
from whence that abundant operation of water under a rain- 
less cUmate? The weak autumn freshets, coining down after 
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showei-s in the high mountain, or in winter of any melting 
snow, must be very soon sunk up under such a vast litter of 
sand and stones. 

When we had ridden in the valley two hours, we came by 
many builded heaps, rijum, in the midst of this wilderness 
of banks and stones. Certain of them I saw built up in 
part from a torrent channel ; — had the seyl beds ceased to be 
ways of water in those old builders’ days ? Are those the 
graves of their sheykhly families ? — but of what antiquity ? 
The upland Semitic life is ever rude, thus they may be 
from the time of the temple-tombs of the Hejr merchants— 
which to guess only after the appearance, might be from the 
morning of the human world ! Monuments of human hands, 
even ruined graves are a comfortable sight in this Titanic 
landscape. 

The valley walls are, at the mouth, sand-rock overflowed 
by the Harra lavas ; then the sandstone sinks under the risii^ 
wady floor. An hour above, the walls are bluish swarthy 
streams upon streams of basalt, in all their height, nearly an 
hundred fathoms. Higher, where opens a side valley, upon 
the south side, we rode by some ancient ruins. The Arabs 
showed me there a broken conduit and old plots of buildings : 
I saw dry-laid masonry of the wild lava blocks and long walls, 
to the midst of the valley, in this wilderness of stones, terraces,' 
platforms, enclosures of the ancient houses but lost is the 
name of that dead settlement, and they call it el-Gma, ‘ The 
Village.’ Next over the wady stand many rijum together, 
they are workmanly dry-built, and further many more barrows 
appear in a cluster upon the shelving valley side. With the 
Beduins is no tradition of those who lived of old time in their 
world : “ BuOders, they say, of the dead villages were the Yahud 
or Nasara.” 

_ Some water-springs do yet remain above, and W. Thirba 
18 not abandoned by Moahib husbandmen ; they are from the 
Jolley (over against this) W. el-Aurush, but they had forsaken 
Itoba this year for dread of Bishr ghrazzus egged on by the 
fa^nmar Emir. We rode by their few cleared plots, amidst 
that huge waste of harra stones, in the ground next the wells ; 
there onr Aarab drew bridle, and each household alighted 
upon thMe platforms where they would. Year after year, upon 
thmr httle terraces of vulcanic grit, without any dressing, they 
raise barley and wheat, pumpkins, melons, and a little tobacco ; 
and all these kinds are better than can be grown in the yellow 
^d-soii at el-AlIy. The watering channels are led down from 
the spnn©,, whose heads are under a delicious gieen grove of fruit- 
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bearing wild fig-trees, hanidta. As their slender harvest is up, 
the Beduin colonists return from these outlying seed grounds 
to their own tent-village, geria. — W. Aurush is also a stony 
valley, but with many husbanded palms, watered by a spring 
above, upon the wady side. 

There were solitary nomad tents in the forlorn valley before 
os, of Towwlla, W. Aly. Leaving their beyts a-buUdmg and the 
bareem, to that fresh grove resorted all our Beduins, to see the 
springing clear wells, which are pita opened back in black earth 
of the rising valley-side and walled with dry stone building : the 
water rises in the ground-rock of basalt. — Oh joyful refresh- 
ment to see the paradise covert of a thick green grove, and 
water fleeting ! Here we should be in rest awhile, with springing 
water to refresh our dried-up veins. Since a day or two, in 
our journeys, I had not almost tasted food, to-day I dined of 
these pleasant wild fruits, figs no greater than hazel nuts, and 
the taste not unlike wood strawberries ; but the rind is rough, 
and they scorch the tongue and throat. Therefore the Beduins 
would not pluck them, or it might be they think it not becoming 
their manly dignities ; for they willingly ate with me of those 
which I had gathered. The mid-day heat here in the tent shadow, 
at an height of 4500 feet, was now in the mean a degree or 
two above 100 F. ; but the great heat was yet to begin, and 
would be " in the reigning of the dog-star,” said the Aarab. 

Here was their summer home, the nomads were in rest, 
having that which they need most for themselves and their 
cattle’s lives, which is water enough. Their provisions were 
fallen low since the year’s beginning, when they bad a little 
money of the haj surra, yet for this they did not trouble tlieir 
hearts; although, they had not much more to put under their 
teeth than that little mereesy which remained in their sacks. Of 
such mingled with water they keep a bowl standing by them, 
and snp of it often in the long daylight, which is so “ long (says 
the Scripture) without bread.” 

It were but a short journey, yet none thought of gomg 
down to buy food at el-Ally, they would first thither when the 
sferry, or autumn time, should be nearly in. The hareem of 
poor households suffer most, for the men can take a turn upon the 
Harra to keep the camels, and drink their fiUs, when, they say, 
they ‘ multiply the leban.’ I called to a poor neighbour woman 
going by my tent, who with a kerchief had covered her mouth 
and nostrils, ‘ did she ail anything ? ’ ” Aha, she answered, I am as 
I think thou art, hhormdn, a-hungred, the Lord send us some 
relief ! ” So they are often heard saying, “ To-day we have not 
loosed the sipittle (their word for breaking the fast), and now the 
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svin sets ! ” The flocks and great cattle are in the moantains ; 
every other morrow the dubbush were led down to drink, and 
their housewives went out to the springs to milk them : but 
they found daily less in the dugs, and soon almost nothing ; for 
the small cattle were teeming anew, teghruirie el-gkrannem. 
The camel troops were driven down every third day to the 
watering. The Aarab mingled then the nagas’ milk with 
mereesy, and drank, and felt a little refreshment. Since I 
could not send to the town, I had nothing left but the slender 
handfuls of rice which some more honourable housewives 
brought to the mudowwy for medicines. I boiled one good 
handful in water, and mixed a little mereesy, and it sustained 
my life for that day ; it was like a holiday when I might drink 
a little milk at the cattle watering. Some clays I boiled tea, 
in which is a cordial perfume that does wonderfully comfort 
the spirits in great languishing. Sorry were the Aarab to mark 
my wasted plight ; the stranger is a public guest, and when 
women neighbours saw me go upon the scalding stones to 
gather stalks for a cooking fire, one or other have commonly 
proffered themselves, saying to me with kindness, KkalU, aihan 
Idk (noeyish, “ Shall I prepare for thee a little victual ? ” and the 
next gossip commended her, saying, “Leave it in her hands, 
Khalil, wa iswat'ha idyih, for she can make it very well.” 

Such was their summer indigence! yet there were house- 
holds, besides the sheykhs’, which fared better than they seemed. 
The best they found was now a slender mess of bare rice and 
water, which their hareem cooked secretly, either closing their 
booths, or else by night, for fear of smell-feasts ; since at such 
times they must bid him who comes to them. The destitute 
people, as any one is seen approaching whilst they are eating a 
morsel, say quickly under their breaths, ghrdtta I “ Cover it from 
sight.” Yet if one surprise them, they begin with great instance 
to bid him sit down and partake with them. A worthy man will 
refuse then, or if he be a friend of theirs, he seats himself, and 
toting only a mouthful rises again, protesting, viellah gkradeyt, 
“ I have done eatir^, and it is enough.’’ Almost as the birds must 
the poor Beduins live at such times of the year, when the milk 
is up, until the new dates. As the sun’s vast flaming eye rose 
each day upon us with new bringing of suffocating hours, the 
remembrance revives in our fainting breasts of our want, with 

the hollow thoi^ht “ What shall be for this day’s life ? ” and the 

summer I p^sed thus fasting and Beduin-wise, lying upon the 
elbow. Yet in this low state, there was hardly a week when some 
householder had not a sacrifice, whether the year’s mind of his 
ancestors, for the birth of a son, for his recovery from sickness, 
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or for the health of his camels. Then a man’s friends assembled 
to the distribution of boiled flesh : they look also for the thaif- 
Ullah, and I 'went, lest any should forget me ; but were they 
aiy neighbourly acquaintance, or patients, or the sheykh, they 
would send me a portion. 

Bate of all things of which there is no need, the days 
of our mortality are so easy and become a long quiescence ! 
Such is the nomad life, a long holiday, wedded to a di-vine 
simplicity, but with this often long tolerance of hunger in the 
khfila. The son returns all too early after the short summer 
night’s refreshment, and wakens the Aarab, who •will lie no 
longer as they see the day is da-wning, when good Moslems 
should say the first prayers. The men come together, at the 
coffee-booth, to taste the morrow’s cup. Children drive their 
little weanling troops to the next bushes and the valley sides. 
The hp-T pem take up their spinning : of other housewifery they 
go DOW nearly empty-handed ; there is no rahla, there is no 
butter-making nor daily mil kin g. There is not a handmill 
heard any more in the menzil ; they have no more ado to 
fetch water. 

The sun bom above the horizon, the oven-hke strong 
heat is suddenly upon us ; in an hour the tent-poles are 
hot to the touch. The Beduins lie all day in the booths 
breathless and (in so extreme drought) without sweating: 
only in those few lingering hours when the sun’s eye stands 
directly over our for^eads, is the day to us, who lie down, 
very oppressing. The sun at length westing to the valley brow 
of the Harra, and the comfortable shadows advancing to cover 
our tents, the day’s languishing heat is forgotten. _ The house- 
wives come abroad to breathe the air, and they ait before the 
beyts spinning. The men, ez-dlm, risen, draw to the sheykh’s 
mejlis and the coffee-tent ; there is the “ club ” of the tribe, and 
commonly I went to take my place amor^ them till the even- 
ing. The wady sides blush, the black Harra seems to blossom 
in her dire vulcanic hills. The sun looks last askance upon 
the bald spire of Sheraan, appearing from hence through the 
mouth of W. Thirba ; that is a high sandstone mountain back- 
ward of the Eikb eI-H6jt, and principal landmark at the midst 
of the Fejir dira. When the li^t forsakes the earth, the day's 
heat is radiated into the thin mountain atmosphere : a new 
breathing coolness is come from the Harra, and _ the serene 
Arabian night is above us, withou-t dew or chilling. After 
we had taken somewhat I remained to chat in our menzil or 
amed went to seek human fellowship at some tent of acquaint- 
ance. The Beduw lie couched about their evening hearths, 
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and are oat of countenance if they Bee a stranger less than light- 
hearted among them ; eysh b' hu, they say, ‘ What aileth him ! ’ 
They took notice if at any time I fell into a study : “ Khali! 
is sad and silent ! it may be he has seen some mishap to-day (in 
my books, of second sight), there is one dead, perhaps, of his 
kindred and fellowship.” The Beduins asked me daily if I 
did not feel a home-sickness? They whispered ofttimes that 
I were a banished man. “ Khalil, how long wilt thou bo miagin g 
from thy place and fellowship ? ” — “ It may be ten years.” They 
said then “ The time of exile among Khalil’s Aarab is ten years, 
which ended, Khalil will go home to his house. Hast thou no 
blood-guiltiness upon thee ; is it not this that brings thee 
hither? Tell us, art thou an outlawed man? and else, we 
cannot imagine what thou art ! ” 

—Blood-guiltiness they think to be a misfortune in one’s 
life, rather than a stain in human fellowship. The raanslayer 
who flees to tribe or town, is taken in to the public hospitality; 
and a lodging will be assigned Mm if he came so bare that 
he may hire none : the charitable call him to meat, and the 
company have no dainty to dip with the homicide hand in the 
dish. In their sight he is an unhappy fugitive, not an ex- 
communicated person : his fault is human and not divine (wMch 
only hath no remission), he blasphemeth not Ullah.— If they 
saw me stay the head in my hand the Beduins said, “ Wherefore 
thus, Khalil ? it is not well ! ” When I gazed at the clear beauty 
of the moon, they said, “ Look not so fixedly on him, it is not 
wholesome.” There is no danger, I think, to sleep abroad, 
with open face in the bright moonlight ; for so do the poor 
nomads all the summer months of their lives : in Syria they 
have an opinion, that the moon, more than any sunlight, wm 
blacken their faces. If any time I fell asleep, for 
after the assr, they roused me kindly, saying : “ Slumber not at 
this hour, Khalil, it is not for thy health." 

Though it be a passion to a liberal conscience, one cannot 
be too circumspect in speech with the Arabs. Their half-hear- 
ings of my simple sayings were often so misreported, that I 
was amazed to hear my words aa they set them forth again: 
and many a thii^ they fathered upon me, wMch I neither 
did nor uttered ; but the sheukh were content, always, with 
my frank word of denial. A mother brought me her sick 
child ; and since I had taken him kindly by the hand, they said 
I was skilled in palmistry. It was reported that I fetched 
treasure from the rijCim, so (said one) ‘‘ Since thou hast now 
ffliver, wilt thou not buy of me a thelol that I have ? ” Some 
young men entering where I sat to read in my tent, because 
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I let the book fall, they said, “ Look you, be has found in it the 
misfortune of one dear to him ! ” 

When I spoke with the Beduins words out of the 
common human conscience, which are for every time under 
all the aspects of heaven, they heard 'vith a pleased wonder 
and responded with a comely gravity, alcynak sddik, “ Thy say- 
ing is very good sooth.” The idle Aarab have delight also in 
any playful word of the understanding ; they esteem him whose 
words move their better minds, and they favour him who is the 
daily waker of any mirth among them. Men yield half their 
soul with the smile, nothing is more comfortable to the spirits, 
nothing so human as laughter ; they can hardly another while 
contend with him, of whom they have any moment enjoyed 
the happy forgetfulness of themselves. 

In our firelight evening talk, the Aarab asked of me a 
hundred questions ; which ever, like the returning wheel, re- 
verted to that which possesses their Semitic souls, the senti- 
ment of religion. The women curiously enquired of that great 
sheykha, the sovereign lady of my nation, ‘ whom Khalil affirmed 
to be of power more than any man in the world ! ’ A child 
answered, “ Weilah, how great is she ? tell us is she greater 
than thy tent yonder ? ” They asked if I were not a sheykh, 
and had a mare in my own land ? They heard my answers 
with a pleased suspense ; one or other would interpose if they 
saw me weary and say, “0 you that queslion him, where is 
your courtesy, why will ye molest the stranger ? ” But chiefly 
they admired, when they heard of me the good manners of the 
Christians. “ We have asked Khalil (they said) the sudlif of 
the Nashra ; and weilah they whom we esteemed kafirs, are 
God-fearing weilah more than we which are named the people 
of UUah : neither is Khalil hostile, whatso any man say, but 
of one mind with the Aarab.” Sometimes they exclaimed, 
elhdcky Khalil helw, ‘ my talk was sweet ’ in their hearing. They 
desired most, as all the Arabs, to hear of the jizzat en-Nasdra, 
or kind of Christian wedlock, and admired whilst I related to 
them at length, the inalienable chaste bond of the Messianic 
marriage ! 

And I have wondered at the darkness of these poor hill- 
Beduw, in matter of Semitic religion ! They said to me, “ We are 
mesakin and ignorant 1 in any religious doubt we go to ask the 
Alowna, that know letters and are readers of the Scripture.” 
Amongst these — they were praying Beduins, more than heir 
neighbours westward and northward — some bad not heard of 
a life to come after our natural decease ! Only they said that 
tho.se who displeased UUab “ should fall down to Jeheuuem." 
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One asked at our evening fire : “ Is there aught after a man’s 
death, Khalil, and tell us, (the thought of an indigent people 
who, in the sacrifico of hospitality, must many times defraud 
their own bowels,) if any have given sddaka, alms for God, shall 
he find it again ? ” Sadaka is the willing God’s-tribute and 
godly kindness of an upright man, spared out of his own neces- 
sity, to the relief of another ; I answered with that Scripture, 
“ He who giveth alms lendeth to the Lord ; and as you sow so 
shaD you reap hereafter.” — “ We have heard that all shall be 
a fire, and then what, Khalil ? ” — “ The Nasara and Moslemin 
believe that the dead shall rise in their bodies, to appear before 
Ullah to judgment, in a wady that is before the walls of The 
Holy (City), el-Kitds .” — “ Ah ! where is that Holy (City), and 
where lies el-KhalU (City of ‘ The Friend,’ Abraham’s dwelling, or 
Hebron) ? We have heard that the souls shall be gathered into 
a pit under the ‘ hanging-stone there ’ : what is this, Khalil ? 
and when that stone shall fall, is it not the end of the world? 
Sawest thou that stone, as men say, ban ging in the air ; and 
seemed the stone to be nigh unto failing?” — The cavern and its 
cover, ‘ the falling-stone,’ is a pit, (named in the Mohammedan 
mythology of Abraham and the Patriarchs,) or inconsiderable 
ceiled chamber, all hewn in the limestone rock, in the temple pre- 
cinct of Mount Moriah, and over it is built the mosque of Omar : 
it is such as a small water-cellar, and like it are many cisterns 
of the ancient husbandry seen in the country about Jerusalem. 

— “And the Judgment passed, what shall become of us?” 

" The faces of the just shall be clear as the sun-light, and angels 
lead them into the gardens of God, where, says the book, they 
shall not remember the sorrow of. the world any more ; but the 
wicked shall fall down to the fire, where their torment is never 
ended.” — “ Shall we see and know our fathers and ...acquaintance ? 
also speak ^to us of your religion. When was Isa ? ” — “ The 
religion of Isa ben Miriam, from the spirit of Ullah, that is 
higher than the heaven ! forbids all evil meaning and dealing, 
and bids men live in devout fear and love of the Lord which made 
them, with godly love towards our neighbour ; harmless and 
quietly leading our lives, not hating any as an enemy, and easy 
of fo^veness.” The Beduins repeated the words after me with 
a religious admiration : but it seemed strange to them, that a 
man must love his adversary in this malicious world, and indeed 
not just. “ And is tobacco, Khalil, Iblis his water ; and shall 
smoke ‘drinkers’ fall down to hell burning?” — “Childish folly! 
—what is Iblis or Sheytan? ” They could not tell, and wondered 
that these two names were of one meaning : — my lore also seemed 
to them marvellously quaint ! 
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I went one afternoon to visit those beehive-like rijum, nigli 
our camping ground ; well built barrows seated upon the waste 
soil with an endurii^ weight and solidity. I numbered of them 
more than one hundred and fifty. Some are partly fallen, all 
the rest have been broken through. These round heap-buildings, 
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Some days I sought shelter in the cool fig-fcres thicket, in the 
hottest hours — not without suspicion of those feverish shadows. 
There the flocks come to the lukewarm watering, the Beduin 
housewives return to fill their girbies, and men refresh them- 
selves with bathing. Two are the well-heads, the upper, with- 
out the grove, is better ; the temperature of the w'ater is 83® 
Fahrenheit. The well-spring within the grove (a little sulphur- 
ous smelling) flows into a small clay pool (birket) of the absent 
Beduin husbandmen, it is the head of their irrigation. Those 
wild fig trees (hamfit) bear a very small leaf, like the garden 
mulberry ; the sap is so acrid, that touched to the skin it will 
raise a blister, which burns for a day or two. A few wild fig 
trees may be found in these deserts, they spring (of the wild 
birds’ sowing) about water. A wOd grove as this I have not 
seen in Arabia ; thereby is a mdkbara or tribesmen’s burying 
place and, in their belief, a mcnhel, or descending place of the 
angels or kiries. 

In these thick shadows, I have seen long whip-snakes, and 
spiders great as the palm and fingers of a man’s hand : little 
dragon-flies of several colours glanced in that teeming broken 
light. Over the clay pool, I saw all day a fluttering cloud of 
the small grey birds of the desert, which fly in to water from 
the dry wilderness ; and there are dun-swallows, and blue rov- 
ing rock-doves, birds which haunt about water-holes in Arabia. 
Next below the pool in the open valley is a desert thorn, grown 
to great timber, to whose thin grey shadows resort the men 
of the encampment : there they stretch themselves to slumber 
upon the ground rather than in the close tents, and waste the 
desolate meridian hours. The basalt valley-steep behind the 
grove and water is a covert of red-legged stone partridges of the 
wilderness : we heard them caUing wi^ ripe and merry note, the 
livelong summer’s day. Here ody I have seen a butterfly in 
the khala, fluttering forth like a falling blossom in the desert air. 
The Aarab called it sherrdra, — aisun say the townsmen of Medina. 

In the stony wild of the valley by the grove, is the burying 
place of the sheykhs of the Moahib. I saw there some ruined 
ground walls of old dry building ; and amor^ the great heaps 
of stones lie a few foma of graves and musuUies, praying-steads, 
such as we saw that of Ibn Eashid at el-H6jr, where as much 
ground as a man may bow himself in is enclosed from the com- 
mon by a horseshoe of laid stones, whose bent is toward Mscca. 
In these I have seen tribesmen come, to pray at the graves of 
their ancestors. The Beduins are loth to pass that way by 
night, saying ghosts do walk there, which ase of the kafirs, 
dwellers of old time in the valley. 
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The menhel el-melUk is thereby, ‘ a Bghting place of the 
Power of the air.’ Bnt, when they saw I derided their supersti- 
tion, “Khalil, said the coffee drinkers, it is true indeed; and 
though we have not seen them, our fathers have seen them 1 
There are tribesmen now living who will swear upon their 
faith that they have heard the tread of their feet in the dance, 
the sound of them, and the song, by night, and have nnder- 
stood their words ; and that was sometime when, come hither 
a-hunting, they lodged alone in these grounds in Thirba ; — and 
they were very sure that no Aarab lay encamped in all the 
valley.’’ These Beduins say further, “ Did one pluck any 
bough, he should be caught away in the air, and be seen no 
more ; or forgetting bis mind, be driven continually, without 
eating or drinking, through the khdla.” They told me of the 
mischief of one not much before, a wealthy Tualy— he had been 
well known to most of them, — who (in despite of their super- 
stition) set fire to one of those possessed trees growing in the 
Jau ; “ but not much after a grievous sickness took him, his 
bowels gushed out from beneath, and he ended miserably : his 
children likewise perished, and bis many cattle; " the man 
had been the owner of forty camels. Here was a sign of the 
silent heaven in their own times, which put in solemn record 
of books (had those Beduw the superfluous art of letters), might 
pass, under all their seals, to later generations ! The Beduins 
always granted me that none living had seen the angel visions, — 
the relation was come down to them from their ancients. “ If 
such manifestations be not of the meluk, they asked, what 
were they?” The melaika are seen in the air like horsemen, 
tilting to and fro ; ‘in your approaching, billah, they vanish 
away.’ 

Some mendhil there are in these parts of Arabia, in every 
nomad dira. They are commonly trees, and even shrubs of the 
khdla. Thither the tribesmen coming in their rahlas, the 
sick person will sacrifice a sheep, for his health, or a goat, 
with blood-sprinkling. He cooks the flesh in the place, and 
divides it to his friends, and leaves some hanging upon the 
branches ; then he lies down to slumber full of hm super- 
stitious faith that the melaika will descend upon hiru in vision, 
and speak precepts for his health. “ The sick will awaken 
whole and sound ; but if anyone in health be so hardy as 
to slumber there, he will rise upon the morrow a broken 
man.” There are two menahil -in the Jau, one of them 
is a bush sdrhah, and the other is a sort of evergreen oak 
iutm or ikirwa; the possessed trees are bebanged with old 
beads, votive shreds of calico, lappets of coloured stuffe, and 
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other vile baggage. Another is that great desert thorn before 
the kella at ei-H^jr. — Is their superstition of the menhel- 
trees a remnant of the treo-worship, which we know was in 
ancient Arabia ? 

The like we may see continued, in field and town, in the 
Arabic border-countries. Trees, places of accepted prayer, 
are found thus garnished in tho open lands from Syria to 
Morocco : every returning worshipper suspends a rag for his 
prayer which was heard in that place. Many you may see are 
bashes which lend no shadow in the heat to the sun-beatea 
and thirsty wayfarer, who kneels down there. In the W. 
Barada, near Damascus, where certain heathenish festival 
customs do yet remain amongst the Moslemin, I have visited 
two groves of evergreen oaks, which are v/ishing-places for the 
peasantry. If the thing fall to them for which they vowed, 
they will go to the one on a certain day in the year to break 
a crock there ; or they lay up a new stean in a little cave which 
is under a rock at the other. There I have looked in, and 
saw it full to the entry of their yet whole offering-pots : m 
that other grove you will see the heap of their broken pot- 
sherds. [The groves are in the valley coast westward above 
the village Zibddny .] — These are common beliefs of the super- 
stitious half-rational human conscience in the whole world. 
More are the examples than need be numbered, of this kind of 
apparition of angels, in Moses’ books, and in the sacred histories 
of the first full times of Israel. We have a startling example 
[though it be an ancient interpolation] in the new Scriptures : 
at his seasons the Power of the air descended to trouble a 
cistern at Jerusalem, and who went down first into the water, 
he was healed of his infirmity. 

I questioned these Beduins of their funeral customs. The 
deceased is buried the same day or, if he die at evening, upon 
the morrow. The corse is washed, and decently lapped in a 
new calico cloth : they scrape out painfully, with a stick and 
their hands, in the hard-burned soO, a shallow grave. The feet 
of the dead are laid towards Mecca, and over the pitifnl form of 
earth they heap a few stones, to assure the human clay ; yet I 
have seen their graves in the desert mined by foul hyenas, and 
the winding-sheets lay half above ground. A Mahuby told me 
& man's head is shaved, and the hair is scattered to the 
wind; if he spoke truly, it is not known in other parts of 
Arabia, He said also “ a woman’s hair is not cut, they bury 
her comb with her ; a stake of the tent is set up at the 
housewife s grave-head." They sprinkle a woman’s bier with 
perfumes when she is carried out. When one is dead, his 
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^nsmea sacrifice at bis grave a ewe, but without sprinkling 
of blood ; they boil and distribute the meat to the funertd 
company. In the next religious festival, the friends of the 
deceased assemble to his next kinsman, who has sacrificed 
according to his ability — the nomads are in this of a large- 
hearted piety— 'it should be a cow-camel ; but because their 
households are so indigent, and it were impossible to cut off 
this womb of the stock, they buy for three or four sheep or 
goats some fdtir, a decrepid n&ga that has lost the front teeth, 
is past bearing : this beast they release from all burdens 
and let fatten for certain months. — For the deceased woman, 
they keep no sacrifice. 

As I sat down some hot after-midday by the hamdi there 
came Miilis, ToUog’s other fair yonng wife, with five or six 
water-skins : I asked her wherefore so many to-day ? she an- 
swered, “ To-night Tollog keeps a liberality, be slai^hters a 
camel-calf ; Khalil, see thou fail not to be there.” — Sitting later 
in the afternoon mejiis I heard that the sheykh kept the year’s 
mind to-day and would sacrifice for his father and his grand- 
gire. When the sun was near setting Tollog went out, called to 
bring Mm a knife, and tucked up his sleeves, — for every house- 
holder should slay his own sacrifice : there stood a nfiga and her 
calf before the tent. Some voices cried, “ Ho ! why thus, Tollog ? 
and the suckling calf is a female. Take a sheep, thou, or else a 
goat, and sacrifice it in her stead.” Homed, the sheykh’s son, 
answered them, — upon whom this charge must one day come to 
sacrifice for his father yet living before us, ” But she refuses 
the teat, and we have determined to kill her.” The worth of 
such a calf were three or four reals, and every month she rises 
one in value. These were Piokthanks’ words of course, which 
could not move the old sheykh’s bountiful humour. The by- 
standers, as he bade them, laid on rough hands and flung do-am 
the howw^ra bleating and stroking. The dam, seeing their 
hard usage, made up to her young one and, wreathing down 
her long neck, uttered an affectionate murmur in her vast 
throat, and was full of trouble. Tollog carved the victim’s 
long neck with a deep gash, next the breast ; the miserable 
mother, tracing to and fro, smelled to the spouting blood ; 
her kneeling calf, with the head upheld, bearing an appear- 
ance of life. The brittled carcase was soon in the pots, and 
the pots bubbling over the weak nomad fire of a few sticks 
and camel-dung. Tollog’s guest-meal, with a mighty mess 
of rice cooked in the broth, was ready a little before mid- 
night. I had departed to sleep, but the good old man did not 
forget the stranger ; his mesenger wakened me, putting in a 
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savourj bowl under tbe skirt of my tent ; “ This is from ToUoc, 
he said, rise and take thy supper.” Saoh suckling meat is sweet 
as veal and tender. Seldom the nomads eat other flesh than 
the meat of their sacrifices ; but it be some beast that will not 
thrive, or is likely to die on their hands ; — it is little they taste 
of any game. 

— And to speak shortly of their sacrifices in the desert : 
when a man child is born, the father will slay an ewe, but 
the female birth is welcomed in by no sacrifice. Something 
has been already said of their blood-sprinkling upon break-land 
and upon the foundation of new building ; this they use also at 
the opening or enlarging of new wells and waters. Again when 
their ghrazzu riders return with a booty, feyd or chessab 
the women dance out with sin^ng to meet them : and the 
(live) chessab, which they say ‘ is sweet,’ is the same evening 
smeared with the blood of a victim. Metaad, a ne^hbour of 
mine, sent me a present of the meat of a fat goat which 
he had sacrificed for the health of a sick camel ; and “ now 
said the Aarab, it would certainly begin to amend.” Eubba' 
the poor herdsman, made a supper to his friends, dividing to 
them the flesh of a ahe-goat, the thank-offering which he 
had vowed in his pain and sickness. Swoysh sacrificing 
the year’s mind, for his grandsire, distributed the portiora 
at his tent, but we sat not down to a dish. They are 
persuaded that backwardness to sacrifice should be to' their 
hurt. All religious sacrifices they call kurhdn. I have seen 
townsmen of Medina bum a little bakhur, before the sacri- 
fice, for a pompous odour ‘ acceptable to God,’ and disposing 
our minds to religion. — Where all men are their own butchers, 
perhaps they are {as the Arabs) more rash-handed to shed 
human blood. When they sacrifice to the jan they sacrifice 
to demons. If one sacrifice for health, the death of the 
ewe or the goat they think to be accepted for his camel’s 
or for his own life, life for life. [So the slaughter of a ram 
redeemed Abraham’s son’s life.] The sacrifices eaten in fel- 
lowship in the desert a little allay these nomads’ almost inces- 
sant famine;— and they are as a calling of the Lord the 
Ailgiver, in his guests, a mystical communion of their bread 
and salt with Him ! 


I waited to go on to Kheybar. The barren days passed 
over me, and Kheybar seemed never the nearer, and less daily 
my ability to travel. The date fruits in those hot valleys 
were already ripening. Certain Moahtb would have gone 
thither, with the Fejir ; but we had since word that the 
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fukara went not this year to Kbeybar, and they durst not, 
few together, cross a country so infested (at this season) by 
hostile ghrazzus. Messengers of the Fejir sheykhs had re- 
turned from Kheybar, bringing word that ‘ great part of the fniit 
of their trees was devoured by the locusts, also the Medina soldiery 
were there to take dues of them’ ; and we now heard that there- 
fore the sheykhs and tribesmen Imd determined to abandon their 
harvest. The Dowla tax is a real mejidy upon six camels, or 
for forty bead of small cattle,— milder and lifter, they say, than 
the exaction made by the gatherers of Tbn Eashld, which also is 
not much ; yet it cuts the Beduins to their hearts that have no 
experience of public burdens. , . 

How might the Fubara sheykhs live without their Kheybar 
dates “ By selling away some of their great cattle, for victual, 
in the villages ; ” but the poor tribesmen’s families, what should 
they do “ They can hire out their best camels, to draw wells 
in the oases, for so many measures of dates by the month.” 
The great infirm brute may not long apply his strength ; 
his hump failing, be must be dismissed to the wilderness ; a 
well-team may, they say, endure to labour not more than an 
hundred days. There are well-owners who drive the same 
camels continually, but they are at last very lean and weak. 
Indigent persons in a low time, must oast themselves upon then 
more welfarii^ tribesmen, asking to-day to drink a little 16ban, 
in God’s name, and to-morrow, for somewhat to eat. I have seen 
the gnidgii^ housewives yield the dole with deadly scarcity ; 
but that little, for the fear of Heaven and the tongues of 
men is not ever denied them. Since the Fukara would not 
go op to Syria, they had devised to pitch this summer no 
standing camps, but to march with their camels ; thus every 
household might drink milk at evening. There was none in 
OUT menzil who would adventure to conduct me to Kheybar. 
I yet desired to see Kheybar, and, as my strength diminished, 
I thought there to put the bourn of my voyage in Arabia ; 
wherefore should I macerate my life continually in the greatest 
jeopardy ? or suffer this distress of soul, to kick against the 
fanaticism of the whole Ishmaelite country ? 

The Moabib entreated me to discover for them the old 
waters. Their desire of such lasting benefit is above their 
more than Hebrew cupidity of thahab. For the mine of water, 
yielding butter and milk continually, they would forsake all 
transitory advantage. Sitting in the mejlis, some of the sheykhs 
questioned me, ‘ Would I not open for them certain dead waters 
in Thirba 9 ’ I asked, ‘ Had they not attempted this them- 
geives ? “ Ah ! Khalil, the Aarab are affinln, corrupt, good-fox- 
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nothing.” ToUog : “ So Khalil find ns the water, let him take 
up what treasure he will and it shall be his own ! ” There wm 
lately a springir^ well under the further side of the valley, 
but it had been stopped by a shoot of stones, and the Beduins 
could not join themselves to reopen their well-pit. “ 1 will go 
about the work, so you find me every morning two or three 
men for my labourers.” Tollog answered, “ But who will go 
out with thee 9 he would first ask to be paid his wages, and 
we have no power to compel ^y man.” — “ If you are so 

heartless, who can help you ? ” — “ You may well say it, the 

Bednw 1 Khalil, the Beduw ! But at least, Khalil, show us the 
head of the water, whose broken conduit you saw that day we 
rode into the valley by the geria.” I said, if they mounted 
me, we might go and seek it ; but even in this they could not 
determine anything. 

I had seen the signs of ground-water in the Thorreyyid, 
and coveted to leave them some lasting advantage and good 
remembrance of a Nasrlny’s sojourn and guestship in their 
dita. Shallow pits to ground-water, which the Aarab may 
reach with their hands, are called ihemila, pi. ihemeyil. I 
said, ‘Let them send me with a few upon this expedition, 
and I asked but the milk of a nfiga.’ In that languishing heat 
of the year, there will none be at any pains ; many doubted 
in their illiberal souls, whether— for the sake of a little milk 
—the stranger would not mislead them, seeing that I had 
not enquired of their rewards ;- for it is impossible they should 
suppose that a man can wish no other thing than merely well 
toward his neighbours. I said therefore, ‘‘No more of this; 
and I know, Tollog, that if a spring were opened there would be 
contentions among you, (el-Aarab yuhoicnoisMn.) for the rights 
of water. ’ There are factious spirits even in so small kindreds, 
It is a little will rip up the soars of their old sores; and the 
^ey^ may not always contain the hot-heartedness of his 
Aarab : I knew they had bickerings over these waters at the 
grove. Tollog answered : ” UUah ! and that is sooth ; (he added 
•wondenng), but whence has Khalil all this knowledge of the 
Aarab ! ® 

Some would persuade me, ‘ since I was now come so far that 
m tope to return to my own country, to remain in 

T ■ L “fn plant this valley ; they would learn of me and 

I should be as their tribesman.’— ‘ And when the people re- 
moved—? Answer : ‘ They would build me a kella, they would 
eave some men mth me ; I should open the hidden waters, aud 
^ industry.’ I enquired, 

Wherefore fetched they not some villagers from el- Ally, and the 
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fruits might be divided between them ? ’ It was answered, “ The 
Alowna are too faint hearts to sojourn here.” — I have asked 
also the Alowna, Why, there lying much wady nigh about 
them where the water is not far under, and garden ground so 
dear in their close settlement, they did not send a colony into 
some of the ruined valleys? Answer: “But those would live 
ever in dread, what for the insecurity of the wild country, and 
for the si^ faith of the Beduw.” 

A grave matter was handled in the mejlis, ‘ whether 
the tribe should not submit themselves to Ibn Rashid ; ’ — 
that was the contention of the Serahin sheykhs. Formerly 
these Moabib, Aba Sbamah, had yielded the zik&, or tithing, 
to the Jehel ; — to Abdullah first prince, and in the beginning 
of Tel&l’s time. It is but a light real upon every five 
camels, worth 180 or 200 reals, and the same for thirty head 
of small cattle, worth 100 reals. Trusting in their Harra 
mountain, they bad ever since withheld this small tribute; 
and when upon a time the warlike Abeyd, returning from an 
eitpedition in the Tehama, lighted on the Moahib menzO in 
the flank of the Aueyrid, those sturdy mountaineers ran upon 
the hill sides and spared not to shoot down upon his hostile 
squadron. Abeyd, seeit^ he could not drive them out of the 
wild rocks, held off, carrying no more away with him than the 
spoil of one Mahuby beyt ; but “ there fell down among them 
those that had been wounded by the shot of the Moabib, in all 
the way to Teyma.” 

One day when they had long and earnestly deliberated in the 
mejlis of their policy towards Ibn Rashid, they descried little 
before the sunsetting the new moon, el-liildl. Tollog rose, and all 
the men with him, and coming abroad they gazed at the friendly 
star appearing ; then looking up to heaven they prayed fer- 
vently, ‘ That in the time of this moon it might be well with 
them, and that the Lord would deliver them from their enemies.’ 
Afterward Tollog said to me, " And what thinkest thou ? they 
of the Jebei (the government of Ibn Rasliid), because we deny 
them the zik4, call us mushrakin, idolaters ; Khalil, didst thou 
see in thy travels any Aarab that pray more than we ? The 
Beduins that you met with in the north parts, ahl eS’Shemdl, 
they pray ?— what sayest thou 9— nay, I think httle at all, 
they be nigber your kin, the Nasara.” I began to answer 
that I held them to be therefore the better, but the_ stout 
old sheykh did not thus understand me : “ You judge rightly, 
said he ; you have seen that we are better than the northern 
folk ; they pray no more than the kafirs, but we are Moslemin. 
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Is it Tvell for us not to pay ziki to Ibn Rashid ? ” — *' Since the 
zika is light, were it not better to secure yourselves thus, in 
front, than, being assailed upon that side, to lose perhaps at 
once many camels ? ” — “ Wellah true ! and we have nothing to 
fear from the backward, where, besides the Howeytit, they ara 
all our friends.” 

After their opinion that aU arts are of the Nasdra, these 
tribesmen resorted to me in the long hours with swords and 
cutlasses, asking would I try the temper for them ; this they 
affect to discern for themselves smelling to the steel, or they 
breathe upon their blades, and watch the vapour fading 
away. Some put in my hands their long guns ; and when 
any inscriptions were upon their arms they desired that I 
should read them. — To speak in few words of the kinds of 
weapons among them : the long Arabian guns are always 
matchlocks. The best according to the superscriptions are old 
pieces of Europe ; and (saving some made lately in Spain, 
Barbary and Egypt), they are of the centuries past. Itig 
perhaps half a dozen or half a score of generations since those 
were in the hands of our ancestors ; by whom cast off, they 
have been sold far away in the markets of the East. They call 
the best el-Lazzdry, — and I read upon them the trade-mark, 
in Latin letters, Lazzarino Ccminazzi! Next after these are 
el-Mdjar, old pieces natded — of which the nomads can give no 
account— of Hungary, and perhaps brought in by the Turb 
to the border cities. In the third degree is el-Engleysy ; that 
is also but a name among them, of which they know no more. 
There is no imprint upon the Engleysy guns. In every kind 
they esteem a quality of metal, the Arabian smiths are in 
this very sufficient judges. Of the temper comes; they t hink , 
the gun’s delivery of the ball ; whether it be, as our fathers 
said of their bows, quick or di^ shooting. “ Good metal, they 
answer, should show always clean and neat, and shining iu 
the mouth as a coffee-cup.” _ The baser metal will foul easily ; 
but all must foul soon, with their gross charges of coarse- 
^ain weak powder. I have seen their long pieces cast level, a 
light ill-made bullet to the distance of nearly two hundred 
yards. 

The older the arms, so they may yot serve, the more are 
they esteemed among the Arabs. The world was stronger, 
they think, in the old days, but some of their firelocks are 
worn so nigh that, with any overcharge they must needs burst ; 
and the owner, giving God thanks, if he escaped scatheless, will 
caivy his gun to the next siny to have it clouted up again. 
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and trust in UUah it will be never the worse. So highly do 
they value their best pieces, that a gun reckoned excellent is 
hardly to be had among thero for reals. These Southern Aarab 
are so low in the welfare of the world that you may hardly find 
three guns or four swords in five men’s hands. He who has 
none is provided with some old pike, not better than a stick 
of even length and weight, or, although a footman, he bears 
the formidable horseman’s lance, shelfa. The poorer nomad, 
who would be a gunman, may buy him a piece, one of the 
bastard kinds, for his three or five reak ; they are counterfeited 
Lazzaries, Barbary or Egyptian, with false stamps badly set 
npon them. The nomad is not an hunter, he has seldom 
need to fire his gun, even in the ghrazzus when commonly 
they do but lift cattle from a few herdsmen, and ride away 
hastily to outgo the pursuit. The guns in the bands of the wel- 
faring and sheykhly sort are commonly of a middle estimation ; 
for such Beduins will pay sixteen or seventeen reals. Other 
fire-arms amongst southern nomads are a few crazy horse-pistols ; 
I have seen they are European from our grandsires’ times ; the 
best of them they call el-EngUysy. 

Of their side-arms the Persian scimitar and then the Indian, 
are of fine temper and so much arched as were lately oar cavalry 
officers’ sabres ; that is held the better shape in the East. They 
say with truth, “ the effectual sword cut is the stroke with a 
sawing draught.” The hatchet stroke they think nnounning ; 
it will not weU bite and open. The plain-handed stroke is, they 
say, weak : but the back stroke is that wherein a man may 
assemble all his force, and with the finest blades in a valid band, 
the neck of a mother’s son may be severed at a stroke. I saw 
also swords among these few Moahlb which were of Occidental 
countries ; two of them ship-cutlasses that long ago " had been 
taken out of a vessel stranded on the coast.” The motto was 
in Latin, Pro Deo el patria. Upon another I read a German 
l^end ; it was a scimitar, of iron, and made perhaps for 
the Oriental markets. Mishwat among the rest brought me 
ha sword. As I turned it in my hand he fixed his eyes 
strangely, but when I felt with a finger down the edge of his 
blade, “ Khalil ! not so (he cries), it is not well ! why handle 
ehjumm es-seyf, tho mouth of my sword ? " He feared I 
might weaken the steel with which another day be must 
meet his foemen in the field. As for other toms a kmfe, 
hkusa, might hardly be found in three tents of these poor 
nomads ; a little clasp-knife, such as they saw me use, they 
call risk : the crooked girdle-knife, khdnjar, is seldom seen 
among them, which the Beduins name rather Jciddamiyyah 

16 * 
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and shibriyyah : lor all such are wares of the fat border lands 
and this is a deep wilderness of dearth and misery. ’ 

Their camels come again to the watering in the third 
afternoon. We see in their far-off appearing (that comfortable 
sight in the dead land) the long ostrich-like necks, and the 
taU moving dun bulks at the head of the Harra valley, then 
we hear them lowii^ as they come : the ndgas bear home full- 
swelling udders for the poor households, and we shall drink this 
afternoon a sweet refr^hment. Man’s body reposing, is preserved 
with little food m that serene and purest dry air the hungry 
gnawing is slowed by often coffee and tobacco drmVtng and 
his flesh is wasted only little and little in this vacation from 
all labour. It is the slumber by day steeping the spirits, and 
the clear upland Arabian night’s coolness which reeomforts our 
weariness. The herdsmen come in before the beasts to camp, to 
see how their households fare, and their great cattle pass do’wu 
of themselves to the watering, maweyrid : there all the men are 
presently gathered of the small Moahib kindred : the sheukL 
save Tollog and his elder son, go down also to the waterins 
labour. ® 

The troughs, hawd, are set ready, one for every owner- 
ship of camels : the bawds are shallow basins, a yard wide 
of seamed camel leather, hanging in a foot-frame of withy 
rods. The rivelled bucket-bags, having in the midst a 
orc«s-tree of wood to hold them open, have been steeped 
and suppled. Every waterer who stands in a well draws 
with a chant and heavte his bucket to his fellow’s hands 
and he answering with the return of their perpetual refrain’ 
runs to empty this water-burden in the hawd. The water- 
m_en, to be more expedite, tuck up their tunics ; the long 
mng-hke sleeves (once seen in ancient Europe, now the guise 
of Arabia), which droop to the ground, they have tied upon 
the nape of their necks. You shah see then the Beduins 
are hthe bodies, the arms dry and tough, with smaU brawns : 
the ma^y breast, even m young men, is commonly shagged, 
Very often the weleds wear bracelets, maihud, upon the 
upper arm : of such there is mention in the old scripture, 
m the stoiy of the death of Saul. Their bracelet is but a 
copper band ; be will bestow it upon the “ uncle’s daughter ” 
whom be sfa^l have purchased to himself, in the day of their 
m^age. The Aarab _ waterera hearten and quiclren them- 
selves to their effortr— it is long and they are weak— with 
cheerfubess of the song. The more burdenous. say they, 
of th«r tasks is the weynd : but every rude labour is heavy 
upon men m long hunger and languishing. Beduins are 
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valorous, in this sort, about any endeavour that their necessity 
may cast upon them. Then they can rouse themselves erect, 
and magnanimous ; -whence that saying in the oases, “ The Beduw 
are all heart : ” but the famine upon them, it is a short fit, 
a man’s brains unsettle over the fainting stomach, he submits 
himself to Ullah, and must sit do-wn again. 

That loud chant of Beduins at labour is but some stave of 
three or four words in cadence, with another answering in rime, 
being words -which first happen to their minds, and often with 
little sense ; and when they have sung a couplet somewhile, 
they will take up a new. — And this is a shepherd’s rime which 
he made of me in the booths : yd Khalil ! el-fU, “ 0 Khalil ! 
sib to the elephant.” — That beast of another continent is only 
known to them in name ; the like may be said of the lion and 
the swine, which are names only (and such in sense as we 
use them) to these middle Arabians. The lion is not found 
in Arabia proper, unless, as I have heard southern men relate, 
it be in a province of el-Yemen. The swine is wild in all the 
high Syrian border : the Aarab often asked me, what beast 
is that of the prayerlesa Nasira, which is forbidden in the 
Apostle’s religion to be eaten ; some have answered among 
them, that had been in the north, and would seem wise, 
“ We have seen his traces, and wellah he has gazelle’s feet, 
with the snout, ye would say, of a hound.” — The waterers have 
asked me in the heat of their labour, why stood I by gazing, 
and did not come down to help them ? — “ Fellows, you see 
these wasted arms ? I am weakened -with hunger, I cannot 
draw and drudge ; but let my old naga drink a little which 
remains in the troughs, and God will requite you.” When 
they heard my words they answered, ” Weliah, he says truth ; 
God help thee, Khalil and have no care for this, but sit down, 
that it Ls we -will water her.” 

The great camels coming from the summer pasture, where 
they have gone and sweated in the eye of the sun till the 
third daylight (and therefore the best camels are those, in 
their sight, that sweat least), will drink long out at the watering, 
every beast, say the waterers, to the quantity of three or four 
girbies, — this is less, by a third, than a nomad horse would 
drink in the same summer days’ space ; and then swollen 
and groaning with the swallowed burden, they are driven to 
the menzil, where the beneficent animals couch again in their 
troops before the Beduin households. All night the drenched 
beasts dribble water, and camels at all times, even in the 
journey and drought, stale more often and little than other 
animals. It is found in the morning, that they have digested 
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the water: their great veins are seen 00 longer starting from the 
hairy hide, and their vast bodies are retomed nearly to the 
natural figure. The sun risen, they are driven again to the 
watering, that they may drink a little more ; and then turning 
away of themselves yusuAdirun, they “ breast ” upward, passing 
on by the way of the mountains to their slender pasture 
where in the long hot months are but languishing evergreen 
plants, commonly of bitter sap or saline, and very little harsh 
forage. I have asked the Aarab, “ Is there no bowel, in these 
beasts’ intestines, for the storing of water? ” they answered me 
“ No, Khaia, or how (and every camel is finally slaughtered) 
have we never found it?” Prom the first days of autumn 
the camels then dzab, or pasturing apart from the raenzil 
return not to the watering till the fifiJi daylight : — from whence 
then is that abundance of saliva ? that they may swallow their 
droughty fodder. 

The Nomad households watch their beasts departing ; and 
have patience till the third day, when they shall drink leban 
again. As the water is too little for their troops at once, all the 
menzils have not the same watering days. Thus in some bye* 
^enings I might obtain a little milk. One afternoon, where 
Eamdy showed me, (she was a good hostess careful of my health ) 
I crossed over the wady to the Serahin. '■ It is to Daryesh, she 
said, thon shouldst go, the man has four milch camels.” This 
WM the Seiafainy sheykh, a very fond and scolding splenetic 
person. As I entered in the dusk, he cried with a braving 
sour look, ” What wouldst thou here ? ” I pointed silently to 
the many couched camels before his tent. He smiled with a 
fool’s solemnity, “ And why, he said, come hither from thy 
Aarab ? — dost thou not know that there is danger between us, 
cutting off of heads ; and what hast thou to do with 
our Idban ? “ The stranger has no cattle, wilt thou not give 

me a draught for my medicine ? “ WeU, well, Khalil (kd 

the company), sit down till the milking time, and it shall be 
brought to thee.” This dog-face, whom I had often seen in 
iollogs kahwa tont, always professed against me a fanatical 
bitter enmity; he shot through me with his glancing eyes 
at the mejlis, but had not before spoken with the kafir ! “Hal 
he said, as now his mouth was open, if I might find thee 
rae day m the wilderness, and my gun were in my hand, 
then wo^d I shoot thee dead 1 Take thy gun to-morrow! 
except thou be st a coward, and fire thy shot, and I will fire 
another ; by the Lord I think not to spare thee."— “ Now 
look you, how the Nasira be ahl keUimy, a people of the 
very word ; they say not a thing as we and mean it not:— 
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Khalil, we are the Beduw and, il I said anght, it was not so 
in earnest, and I wish thee no hurt.” The hind now brought 
in the pleasant frothing milk -bowls and “ Drink, Khalfl, and 
refresh thyself,” said the wooden Daryesh, setting before me a 
good one. I went homeward and he showed me the path ; 
but misgoing in the feeble starlight, I fell headlong from the 
gravel-f.liff where their booths stood, upon the torrent stones 
below- 
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THE UOAHIB S0MMEB CAMP IN WADI THIRBa, 

VISIT TO EL-ALLY, 

Meleorie rumour »n the mcninlain. Women cover ihe UitcaU The colocynih, 
Chamu for love. Fair women. JUiblie. Homed’) kastda. The Hasr&ny called 
to name one of their daughter). Beduin) weary cf the eongs of the doert. Hornet 
of Beduin women. A childing woman. Strife betwixt young tribesmen. Tollog's 
apology for his many marriage*. A Beduin slayer of himself. The nomadi’ 
e2>lenetie humour, and their religioue mind. Eamdy. The plagues of Mecca. 
The summer famine. The old hermits. False war news. Is St. Sergius, since 
his death, become a Moslem t Wefh. Certain Nasarene* dwelling there. 
Mahanna arrives to reguire blood-money. One from Eheybar arrived at el-Aliy. 
Tlte Hasrdny departs for el-AUy. Boreysh. The Ahhma. Summer nighi at 
el-Ally. Mtlsa's coffee-house. The jummaa or Semitic faction. The hospitdble 
Iddy. Whether the righteous man may ‘ drink smoke ’ t Return with Boreysh. 
He yields the Hasrdny his thelil. Ghosts in Thirba. Come again to ihe Beduto. 
The Nasrdny accused by Boreysh, is acguitted by the sheyihe. 

One of these nights, a little before dawn, a sudden awful 
rushing sound startled the Beduw from their dreams ; for a 
thunder-din resounded marvellously through the waste moun- 
tain above us : it seemed as if this world went to wi'ack. I was 
awake, and heard it at the full ; the sound was double, a loud 
lasting uproar in the head of the Harra ; then some shorter, 
it might be a vast echo that rumbled in the valley. A moment 
I dreaded to see the old vulcanic flames, that slumber so 
long under this soil, and the lava-floods break forth upon us : 
then I thought some vast rock bad fallen in the distant Harra ; 
or was it the noise of a shoot of stones in the abrupt head 
of the wady ? It was a lofty sound such as is heard in the 
calving of ice in the glacial mountains. The Beduins, with 
ears fall of the strange rumom, were ere day come together at 
the kahwa. Some neighbours, as they went by, stayed to ask 
the Nasrany, “What is it?” — “You do not know" your own 
dira ! “ But fetch thy books and see ; wilt thou not tell us, 

Khalil ? ” — “Was it a rock falling ? ” — “ It was more, there are 
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M)«nni/s in this dira.” The most in the mejlis were of opinion 
that a “ star ’’ had fallen ; the sheykh’s son at the moment was 
untying his filly and saw the shooting star, whereupon that 
thunder-noise followed. An old wife who was sitting up, 
when she heard the rumour, felt the ground tremble under 
her. — In every man’s memory was a luminous meteor, which 
five years before had passed “ nigh over head, with a loud 
rumour, at midday, tending north and shedding in the sky a 
long smoky train : it was seen at one time, in all the country 
(nearly a thousand miles) lying betwixt Mecca and Damascus ; 
so that in every dira the people supposed it had fallen within 
their borders.” They remembered another in the last ten years, 
which shot over the earth in the night-time, casting a noonday- 
gleam upon the dark wilderness. “ The sound of it was her- 
ker-her-lar ;” — but thus say the Aarab in their talk of aU 
travelling noises. 

'When there sat down to talk with me at my tent door any 
of these open-faced tribeswomen, of younger age — they came 
to enquire for medicines — she drew up her kerchief to cover 
the throat and the lower jaw. I asked them wherefore thus? 
" They did so (they said) because it became them, before a 
sheykbly person.” [In Greece, lately under Turkey, it is a 
custom of the elder women, when they go abroad, to wimple 
the throat with a kerchief, and the lower face, — the like is 
seen in European countries, in many older images of Maiy.] 
When absent, I left my tent always open and unwatebed, though 
the Beduins warned me, “ Be not so imprudent.” I have almost 
never lost anything in the menzils of the Aarab. 

Two drops of my croton oil remedy, now in such favour 
among them, is an ordinary dose : when I gave four drops 
to the Aarab they felt no mote than a little uneasiness; I 
gave six drops, nor might this always move the nomad 
ironsides, and certain of them felt no more, than if my oil 
had been poured upon the Harra. As I was wondering, they 
reckoned upon their fingers, and found it was Friday, ‘ a day, 
in which no remedy were good to be taken, and therefore the 
medicine might not work.’ Finally, to some of this human brood 
of the desert, I gave eight drops, without their feeling other 
than with an effectual purging to be a little indisposed. I 
complained to them, “ Ye ruin me with the expense of medi- 
cines ; the doses I give you would be death to other persons.” 
“ Ay, said they, give, Khalil, give ! it is a strong people the 
Beduw ! ” — In the better-dieted Arabian towns, I have found 
an ordinary high dose suffice. These Aarab purge themselves 
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with seeds of the colooyath, but it is only when they have great 
need, and few times in their lives : the pulp is very bitterness. 
Suppositories made of it, are said to be effectual for sick lan- 
guishing of robust persons. They know the senna plant, but 
make little use of it. 

These rude Semites have little hope in any skill of human 
prudence ; they wait upon heaven, and desire hijabs of magical 
men ; and when a man possesses a good hij&b, it is a comfort- 
able suspension of his understanding, a mad confidence that 
God will do for him as in his dreams. They came to me with 
FattUh b’H kildb ya Khalil I ficher (or fassir) ! ‘ Search thou 
make divination in the book,’ because they oftentimes found me 
readily. “ And canst thou not discern there the mind and intents 
of men ? ” — “ Who have lied to you thus ? ” — “ The Alowna allege 

such things.” — “ And was not that to catch your money ? ” 

“WeUah Khalil knows everything! but mayst thou not see in 
thy book where are the enemies, and whether one absent be in 
life or is deceased ? See you not your own household, Khalil, so 
far off, and how they fare ? ” Thus there came many in vain to 
consult me. “ Alas ! (said a poor forsaken housewife) look in thy 

book, and tell me shall I recover my goodman’s love, Oh ! hast 

thou no charm for love ? give me at least some writing that I 
may be pleasing in his s^ht again.” And said a young man, 
“ Well, ^alil, take thy reed and a paper-leaf, and move this upon 
that but a moment ! and wilt thou not receive money, yet for my 
sake give me the writing, that where I love I may be beloved,— 
heigh ! at the least that she weep for me ! ” And husbands came 
to beg a hijib which should reclaim to them the estranged, the 
fugitive, the unkind, and yet beloved jara. “ How may paper 
and ink-blot save you ? “ Yet being written, Khalil, with the 

name of Dllah, we have seen them also very availing.” 

And thus there came to me Mibiis, the old sheykh’s fair young 
wife, and fairest of the daughters of the nomads. Among these 
Moahib and Sehamma, Billl fendies, are some brown-haired 
women and even yeUowish, they ate mezunas or ‘ beauties ’ ; 
nevertheless, baked in the sunny drought, and thirsting and 
hungering continually in a barren country, they want flesh and 
freshness of colour. A younger sister of ToUog was of a blond 
womanly beauty, and Shwoysh’s housewife of a certain fine- 
drawn lovely feature, — her amorous looking might trouble a 
young man’s soul. I remember one day to have met neat el-AUy 
with a lone Beduwia wife and a young maiden, her daughter, 
that without knowledge of herself, were to our eyes a vision of 
amiable beauty in that frightful desert. We found them sitting 
half afraid like partridges in the bushes to await the goodman, 
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who had walked into the town. “ We are, they said, BlDl of 
the Moahib but they were not of Tollog’s Aarab. An orna- 
ment, here, of the younger women is a necklace of dull vitreous 
beads, which are brought from lleeca. 

“ Could I bring again the love of her husband ? ” asked Miblis, 
with a wayward light in the pleasant assured eyes of a wife : 
—and whether she spoke or moved there was a grace in all. 
80 when any men, and more oftentimes the hareem, asked me 
of our hareem, I showed them with my finger Miblis of the 
sweet voice and nut-brown hair, and said, “ She that sits yonder 
is like them ! ” Her face of the beautiful perverse eyes, that 
seemed to lurk in ambush, was drawn beneath the oval, and 
might be likened to some pleasant fruit, among the iris- 
sprinkled amber sheaves of her full side-locks. An envelope 
of gracious clay, but of crude alloy, a mask wherethrough there 
shined no beautiful light of the spirit. 

ToUog was often displeased with the young wife, whom his 
eye had chosen for the beauty of the body out of a poor house ; 
and the bitter-sweet young woman loved her fresh old lord, 
who had raised her to this honour among the hareem. She 
had borne him from her virginity two boys, the fairest in the 
tribe ; yet sometimes, for little cause, she savagely beat them, 
and seemed then to be nearly without natural affection. A 
skin-deep beauty is a joyless treasure, and hearty Tollog, him- 
self of a sturdy humour, could not always abide the young 
woman’s headstrong conditions. He had another very goodly 
young wife that had borne him a son, in the Agorra : to her 
booth went the old sheykh to lodge, and bade Miblis alight 
out of his menzil She came to build her beyt with us ; and 
with beautiful rueful smiles besought an hijab of the stranger, 

‘ because she dreaded her husband might say the word of 
divorce.’ I counselled her the hij 4 b of wifely meekness, to bear 
herself w'ithout froward behaviour. She promised, and Tollog 
soon after spoke to her kindly, in a rahla, and bid her pitch 
beside him again. 

Tollog had lived through three men’s ages ; and in this last 
he governed his tribe. He had always taken wives at his list, 
and feeling bis heart yet green, he seemed a father of the tribe, 
and indeed he was the worthiest amongst them all : — the 
Arabian sheukh ate commonly such. There was no tribesman old 
enough to remember Tollog’s youth ; the elder ones had seen 
ToUog, in their young years a man of middle age. He was the 
father of three grown sons living, and a daughter, besides the 
fair children, all males, bom to him of the two goodly young 
spouses in his heavy age. The two elder sons, by one wife, 
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were yoang men and fathers. Mishwat the sheykh’a next 
cousin had taken their divorced mother ; she was to-day the 
elder of his two wives. Her sons of ToIIog inherited the 
mother’s shrewd conditions ; Hamed, the first, was a worthy 
young man, modest as becomes the great shoykh’s son in his 
lather’s day, of good counsel in the mejlis, and a valiant leader 
of the ghrazzus. 'Ihere was in the dregs of his nature a 
smouldering bestiality, not common with the Aarab. I have 
seen him savagely beat his stubborn beast with a stake- 
this was in his family and these Beduin mountaineers’ thick 
blood. 

Hamed I found contrary at first, and jealous of the NasrSny ; 
he was impatient, with a yonng man’s fanatical opinion, to see 
me in the mensU el-Aarab. The kahwa, which is the guest 
and the mejlis tent, was now Hamed’s booth, the old sheykh and 
father coveting his own repose, or whether it were for his yonng 
wives’ sake that he would have it so. I answered Hamed upon 
a day, since he did me wrong, ya gomdny I ‘ 0 mine enemy ! 
and why an enemy ? ’ Hamed bit his Up, the sheykh’s son 
is always coy in the lifetime and presence of his father. Afta 
weeks his suspicious misliking died, and he became my settled 
friend. Hamed wreaked himself in the meantime with a mock- 
ing rime of Khalil mounted upon el-Khueyra, that is my poor 
camel. A long daylight and the summer night, Hamed’s head 
travailed ; at the next afternoon coffee-hearth he rehearsed his 
hard-bora kasida : old Tollog took up the best lines in hearty 
good humour, and repeated some of his son’s conceits with kindly 
laughter, and said nothing ungenerous. We had amongst us 
a kass^d, the rimester was of the B. Atteh ; Hamed was his 
prentice in the gentle skill. 

Abdallah, Hamed’s brother, his shrewish mother’s own son, 
pitched his booth in her raenzU, beside the tent of his “ uncle ” 
Mishwat. There the young man had grown up much like them 
both. At my first coming, with the Semitic caressing, which we 
lee, in stronger countries, among the deceitful arte of women, he 
affected to be the friend of the Nasrany ; and Hamdy alighting 
from every rihla beside her brother, he was continually our 
neighbour. Seeing a little ruddy boy with him, I asked, “ Whose 
child is this, it is thine, Abdullah ? ” — “ His mother says so,” 
answered the nomad shrew. The your^ wife was again at her 
time, and bore a daughter, and now Abdullah said “ sAhihy, his 
entire friend, Khalil must give him a name for her some one of 
those beautiful names of women, which, he thought, must be in 
the epeech of my far country, it should be a sweet word of foreign 
sound, — ‘ he was weary of the Aarab uames, they were mudffin. 
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musty-like in his bearing.' “ Well, Miriam.” — “ No not Miriam, 
it is a slave’s name in these parts.” I said over some more and 
ended, seeing I could not please their dainty ears. ‘ Sarah was 
not illj’ it is a name heard among them ; but Khalil’s English 
names they found too slight and dumb sounding for their full- 
mouthed utterance : I heard later they would name her Batyna. 
The Arabs having a presumptuous opinion of themselves, yet 
of a high indolent fantasy chstempered with melancholy, they 
are ever dispraisers of their own things. They believe their 
speech to be above all tongues, and themselves to be the first 
of the nations, for their warlike valiance. But in their idle 
lives, the Beduins have a surfeit of the bibblc-babble in the 
byut, whore they find not other business than the clapping of 
longues in ail their waking hours ; their heads ache of weaving 
cobwebs in their very emptiness. They are cloyed with a new- 
made song, with the sententious ditties of the desert poets, that 
search a man’s wit, and that raise his blood, that counsel his 
life. Hard to please, they find but one barren artifice in them 
all ; I have hoard Beduins mocking that irksome, because never 
dialled, and solemn yawning stave, in the Muse of their desert 
Nature, which must bring in all riding, ya ent rdkahin, * Ah ! 
thou who sittest mounted ’ (upon a thelul). — The mind is a 
kind of corroding mobility, and in a little circuit is bye and 
bye weary ; like the tethered beast which has eaten and 
stamped down, and would range further. 

Some names of the Beduin hareem are : Silema and Selma 
(of peace), H&mdy (of praise), KkoUira (that was bom in a 
green place), Umteyra (bom in rain), Themja (bom in an 
oasis field of millet, thdra), Bokhjta (of fortune, hap), el-Foslka 
(the well-Bpoken), Auweytka, er-Bomla, DaHyel (of dalil, shewer 
0! the way), Bussiyeh, Furja (pleasance), Gorma (bountiful, 
which they turn in jesting, nibs, or in anger, to Worma 
gorbellied), Sdbera (of patience), Aiheha (of sweetness), Umm 
es-S&f (mother of wool, that is wool-wife), Hdwsha (scold), 
Jdffila, el-Hdddefa, el-Feha, el-Fushih, Giriha, Gittliera, 
Sebbd, Ateja, el-Lejima, Naha, Beghr'eyma, Eak^eh, Khadyjy, 
Wajjid. 

I saw Abdullah’s wife returning from the desert an hour 
after child-bearing ; she was faintly pacing home, supported 
among her female neighbours, that had played the midwives : 
and as she passed by their tents the next housewives ran forth 
to meet her, silently taking the places of the former, and set 
under her elbows their hands, and so they will all bear her 
forward one after other, and the last bring her to her own beyt 
again. This is women’s kindness to women. A day or two after. 
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I found her standing by the booth ; already she went about 
her household business. 'Ihe young woman smiled in her pale 
weakness when I asked how the child did, — her own brother 
would not hare enquired of the babe, which was a female. 
I asked of a young wife in out roenzil, if their hareein brought 
forth easily ? She seemed a little abashed that a man had 
asked such thing of her, then she said with a smile and a little 
rueful cry, “ I have borne but one ; ihl Ihl it was a smart 
indeed.” 

The Bednins told me of an older son of ToUog, rajjdl, 
“ a man (they said, with an emphasis, so they speak of 
manly worth), more than either of these, and by another 
mother he ied years before, being then almost at the middle 
age. Toilog had brides a younger son, a sturdy young unan 
sddom seen in the menzil, for be herded his father’s and his 
brother Hamed’a camels upon the Harra. One of these mor- 
rows, there was a strife in the watering between Tollog’s young 
herding son and another of his own age. They were old haters 
of each other, and being there without weapons they caught up 
stones, and each of them in their ferocious contention spilt his 
adversary’s blood. I passed by his beyt and found Daryesh, who 
had a daughter of Tollog’s, declaiming of the matter — tribesmen 
are pensive for any blood shed among them — and “Wellah! 
said this barren hoarse voice, with counterfeit irresolute gesture, 
who cannot take a man's head off at need, he were no sheykh 
indeed.” 

Bednins of the common sort are garrulous tale-bearers, and 
in this altogether ungenerous : I did not much question of per- 
sons, because the word would be quickly blown to them again. 
That the ll'asiany had enquired of ToUog’s marriages was imme- 
diately reported in the mejlis. The next day, at my comii^ 
into the coffee club Toilog met me with a robust good humour, 
and the full eyes of a man having somewhat m^e ready to 
say, “ Ay, Khalil, wives I have wedded many ; yet I would 
not have thee to think that 1 take of the hareem hy Yellahl 
the hrst met and welcome in God’s name, but it is npon good 
advisement ; (and, here his voice falling to a sort of comic 
lamentation) but now it is not so with me, alas, as it was once, 
also you see that this beard is boaty : ” then shamelessly he said, 
before his grown sons, with the ribald simplicity of Bednins, 
of whose hap even in this kind nothing can be hid. “ I am not 
very well in the opinion of my jowwar, and this makes all our 
checking ; have you not a medicine that may help a man ? 
were it but to live in peace in mine own hous^old 1 ” Whilst 
Ihe old wight spoke he smiled heartily, his sons looked merrily 
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upon it, the company laughed out. Tollog ruled the Aarab, 
ljut be could not tame the pride and melancholy ot his own 
jSras. All day in the public tent be smoked of his gallivin, and 
■ it was when the dear consolation of dokhin failed him (he told 
me with a broad gravity betwixt mirth and ruth), that the anger 
came upon him, and he beat his innocent harcum.’ 

Mishwat was sturdy, but he could not be master with 
bis wives : Abdullah’s mother could so daunt him with her 
tongue ! the other, a younger woman, had lately fled from 
him. Mishwat sighed manly when be spoke of her ; she was 
gone from her place in the household, but not out of his aching 
heart : “ She is beautiful, he said to me, she has horns, that 
reach dovm to her middle.” Seldom or never have the nomad 
women very long hair, and it is not thick. Side-locks are worn 
by men at their natxural length : so it is said in praise of a 
young man’s fortunate beauty, “ he has great and long horns.” 
Mohammed Ibn Easbid, the Shammar prince, hardly at the 
middle age, is of less than princely looks, but the Beduins say, 
commending him, “ It is a fait young man, he has goodly boms.” 
Elder men at length renounce this ornament of their regretted 
youth, but there are some which do never wear them. Mishwat 
when I twitted him that it was little honourable not to pay the 
price of his medicines, answered, “Well, I am thy debtor, but 
have patience until I am myself again and ehenis, may prevail 
over the bateem.” 

This was ToUog’s family : the sheykb bad formerly a brother s 
I learned with wonder that be bad shot himself ! I could not 
beat in what bitterness of his own soul ; when I enquired 
secretly it was answered, ‘ That was long ago, they could not 
teU.’ As seen in Mishwat their cousin, and in the sometimes 
short humour of Tollog himself and the impatience of his sons, 
there were natural faults of addled and inflamed brains in that 
aheykhly family. The soul in these Semites cleaveth to the 
dust, but their religious confidence is in a heaven nigh them, 
and the community of human kindness is largely round about 
them. Seldom is the great offence of man’s desolate spirit 
committed amongst them. How should his son! despise and 
despair of God’s Providence, unto whom there enters not a doubt 
of the Religion ? God’s hand lies light upon them in every time 
of trouble, and bom to the unprofitable wilderness, they ate by 
nature long-sufiering. The, towards man, sordid and faithless 
Semitic spirit leans upori Ullah in devout quiescence. They see 
the Lord’s hand working in all about them, the name of God is 
in their names, they call upon God in every mouthful of words. 
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— •Teial, the magnaminous prince of Sbaromar, shot himself 
in some frenetic melancholy ! — for the Emir’s miserable death 
is clear hitherto of other suspicion. I have asked of erudite 
toTra Arabians : “ What will be awarded to such unhappy soul 

at the last ? ” They answered, “ He is for the burning l"’’ hi 

the ferment of our civil societies, from which the guardian 
angels seem to depart, we see many every moment sliding 
at the brink. What anguishes are rankliug in the lees of 
the soul, the heart-nipping unkindness of a man’s friends, hia 
defeated endeavours ! betwixt the birth and death of the lind, 
what swallowing seas, and storms of mortal miseries I And when 
the wildfire is in the heart and he is made mad, the incontinent 
hands would wreak the harm upon his own head, to blot out 
the abhorred illusion of the world and the desolate remembrance 
of himself. Succoured in the forsaken hour, when his courage 
swerved, with the perfume of human kindness, he might have been 
to-day alive. Many have looked for consolation, in the imbecility 
of their souls, who found perhaps hardness of face and contra- 
diction they perished untimely in default of our humanity. 

Infinite are the distempers of the human spirit, man "is a 
prodigy of misery. Under other climates there are many beside 
themselves for rriigion, requiring in this dulness of the churl of 
the flesh, the perfect will of the spirit : — but this is not in the 
elvish simplicity of the Arabs, — they are Naturals in religion. 
They have so little conscience of the stink of sin in themselves, 
they see not the leprosy of their own souls. There is an eager 
blood, a maleficent weakness of some human fibre, that were his 
Adam in heaven it should not avail him ; and as flies lighting 
upon wounds, so are to such persons the common vicissitudes of 
this life. Even in the wilderness the inveterate pricks of the 
world are strewed up and down under their bare feet : within 
are the inarticulate jarriags of the human spirit, and there is no 
savour in men’s lives. The Aarab are pleasant heads, lightly 
pv^ but also full of musing melancholy ; and as there is a 
hairbramed camel in every troop, and in every flock some dizzy 
ah»p, BO commonly in their nomad menziia are some scorned 
and bewildered persons. 

The Aarab are in apprehension every hour of the wolf and 
the enemy, and in thought of their religion. As I wandered in 
the valley a shrill voice called to me from her tent Ley tahmih 
warn, what dost thou here to wander 9 art thou not afraid of the 
crael wild beast ? knowest thou not that Uie stranger is due to 
the hyena {hdg eth-thviia) ? " — Kasim catavaners to Mesopotamia 
say the hke of the lion. Where I entered, this kind of persons 
weaned me with their querulous religion. “ KhalU, fen Eubbukl 
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where is thy Lord God ? or canst thoa say this as we ? yd 
Bubby, ah Lord my God ! and pronoonce Vlldhu akhbar, God 
is all might.” Then some -wouid cry “ Do ye not hear that he 
can speak those things as -well as the Mosleinin ? why say they 
then that he is an heathen man? One word more, Khalii, 
recite after me, Ullah er-Eahmdn er-Bahtm, ‘ The mild-hearted 
God, yearning with mercy and pity’ hark, fellows ! he says it ; 
how say they then that the Yahud and the Nasdra cannot utter 
the Lord’s name ? ” 

They prefer the opinion of a stranger in thing beside the 
religion, as if there should be an happier birth of the under- 
standing, and men’s fortunes were better under stara not their 
own. Often in their splenetic fantasy they speak bitterly of 
their own nation ; my hostess Hamdy, cousin-german of the 
aheykh, a robust ‘ sheykha of the hareem,’ and fall of womanly 
worth, when many importuned her for a little tittun which her 
husband had brought from the coast, and seeing them still busy 
about me ; “ How long, she cried, will ye weary the stranger ? 
send them away, Khalil, akhs ! the Beduw are altogether hdiab 
lilrnaT, ‘ fuel for hell-fire.’ ” This nomad widow, after her first 
husband, and before the Moghreby married her, had said her word 
‘ she would not wed with a Beduwy.’ She had now of Abu SinAn 
two young sons ; but bom of this mixed blood, they seemed of an 
iD changeling kind amongst the Aarab. Yet now there was 
come .nigh to her that stress of heart of the Arabian wife in 
her middle age ; the goodman would bring a new bride home to 
bis household. 

A diligent wife, and liberal, as she durst be under her 
Moorish husband, and a good work-woman, was Hamdy ; her 
hands made bis thelul .head-stalls, and his white woven saddle- 
bags, with the long tassels gaily dyed. I saw no other fault in 
her than a little of that thick-blooded unforbearing, which was 
in her family, with her own elder son of the former husband. 
Fair-faced was the boy, twelve years old, well-grown, and of an 
excellent spirit ; be herded the kids and lambs of his “ uncle’s ” 
household : and naked, since his birth, went the half-orphan 
child among the Aarab, under the sun by day, and under the 
cold night stars. The spousal money that the Moor had given 
to Mishwat, her half-brother, was a she-eamel ; that was here 
about the twentieth part of the most welfaring man a stock. 
Mishwat bestowed the nflga upon his sister Hamdy again. 
Later, in the day of the calamity of these tribesmen, when thev 
were bereaved at once of all their camels, and saved were 
those of Abu Sinfkn only and Thflhir’s household, encamped bv 
themselves upon the Harra, the Moor showed himself u generous 
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giver : he delivered two good nagas to the now destitute Mishwat 
and gave three to Tollog, of his troop of twenty camels. Not 
only the Beduwia sheykha Hamdy spoke despitefully of the 
Aarab, such a checking is often heard among them ; a young man 
coming to ask medicine, another cried out, “ Give him nothing, 
he is a rotten one.” “ YakUi umrak, the other answered him 
with a deadly look, The Lord cut thee off 1 and Khalil, believe 
him not the former added, “ He is as that which T blow from 
my nostrils, and fuel, wellah, for heU burning ! ” 

All households in this small nomad clan are kindred ; for 
seldom does any tribesman take an housewife from without. 
The Moahib are burly bodies, and manly in warfare. Not 
twenty years past, they had mounted eighty riders in the 
ghrazzus — now they were but half that number of warfaring 
men — and were then more rich in flocks and camels. Tollog’s 
brother Mudmer was in that time sheykb, Mummer’s sons died : 

the small-pox and Abu tawfish (they would say the cholera) 

the plagues of Mecca — destroyed the Aarab. When the dead 
is buried, their loss is not held in any bitter remembrance : can 
Moslemm dispute with God’s Providence ? Notwithstanding 
the affinity in all their wedlock there was none deformed or 
lunatic of these robust hill-Beduins. When they heard our 
opinion of the natural inconvenience of marriage within the 
first degree, some thought it likely. “ But at least it is not 
always so, they answered ; for this we see among cattle, and 
nevertheless their offspring is good.” 

I suffered their summer-famine with the nomads. They who 
are brought low by hunger in so serene cherishing atmosphere, 
without the seeds of ferments, are not soon carried into wasting 
diseases. The Beduin body is as a light-timbered ship, which 
may lie stranded tiH the spring-tide, when with one great 
eating, he may replenish his fainting nature, and his blood is 
renewed after many days of evil fare. The Beduw can always 
tell wonderful tales of some man they knew, who upon a time 
being very sharp-set, had eaten a mutton. It is, they be- 
lieve, of that little camel-milk they have to drink, that their 
bodies are made nimble and light, and hardened to a long 
patience of f£^^e and hunger. When there is none, they help 
themselves with a little mereesy, but it is so lean, that they 
confess they laze deadly upon it. It is seldom in their lives 
that they must make a shift to endure with a squalid diet of 
locusts ; vriiich, they say, may hardly hold life in them until 
better times. The often abstinences of the less welfaring 
amongst ubem enfeeble and corrode the viscera ; and there is no 
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people which are more molested with this kind of diseases : also 
dwelling in a rainless land they taste not the sap of the timely 
fmits of the earth. Languor of hunger, the desert disease, was 
in all the tents. Mdana Ion, “ We have nothing left,” said the 
people one to another. The days passed by days in this weak- 
ness of famine, in foi^ettulness of the distant world, and the 
wasting life of the body. The summer night’s delightful fresh- 
ness in the mountain is our daily repast ; and lying to rest 
amidst wild basalt-stones under the dear stats, in a land of 
enemies, I have found more refreshment than upon beds and 
pillows in our close chambers. — Hither lies no way from the 
city of the world, a thousand years pass as one daylight ; we 
are in the world and not in the world, where Nature brought 
forth man, an enigma to himself, and an evil spirit sowed in 
him the seeds of dissolution. And, looking then upon that 
infinite speotade, this life of the wasted flesh seemed to me 
ebbing, and the spirit to waver her eyas wir^s unto that divine 
obscurity. — I thought I might number twenty and more flitting 
meteors in every hour. 

And I mused in these nights and days of the old henmts 
of Christian faith that were in the upper desert countries — 
and there wiU rise up some of the primitive temper in every 
age to renew and judge the earth ; how there fled m^y 
wilfully from the troublesome waves of the world, devising 
in themselves to retrieve the first Adam in their own sonls, 
and coveting a sinless habitation with the elements, whither, 
saving themselves out of the common calamities, they might 
accomplish the time remaining of their patience, and depart 
to better life. A natural philosophy meditates the goodly 
rule and cure ; religious asceticism is sharp surgery to cut 
away the very substance of man’s faulty affections ; sorting 
wonderfully mtb that fantastic pride and maidish melancholy 
which is also of the human soul, that has weariness of herself in 
the world, and some stains even in the shortest course. The 
soul that would rid herself out of all perplexed ways, desireth 
in her anger even the undoing of this hostile body, only ground 
of her disease. Mohammed bade spare that pale generation of 
walkers-apsrt, men of prayer blackened in the desert, a kind of 
spiritual Nimrods, going about in fairyland of religion to build 
of themselves a stair to heaven. And cause was that (^rtain 
of them, “having the spirit of prophecy,” bad saluted in the 
young caravaner the secret signs of his future apostleship. But 
Mohammed in the koran, with the easy felicity of the Arabian 
understanding, notes the heartless masking of these undoers, 
lot God, of themselves and the human brotherhood : “ UUah 
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sent tbe Evangil by His apostle Isa-l)in-Miriam, nnto the 
Christian nation ; but the way of the Eremites is out of their 
own finding.” 

Now came Abu Sinun again ; he had been so long that 
his wife and friends were in much thought for him, nor yet 
returned he home to rest, but on the morrow must go down, with 
fresh camels, to draw more rice from el-Wejh. The Moor 
carried upon his summer journeys besides bare rice, only a little 
mereesy ; he marched by night in the flaming Tehdma lowlands. 
Mohammed brought us news from Wejh. “ The Moslemin had 
made sheep-slaughter, killing and taking alive 230,000 of the 
Nasrdnies ; only 80,000 were fallen ‘ martyrs ’ upon the side of 
Islam : — hearest thou this, Khalil ! The Lord be glorified 1— 
the Engleys be also of the Soolt^n’s part ! The Lord grant 
victory to the SooltAn ! The armies of the religion have over- 
run the enemies’ country, they are marching upon the great 
city of the Muscdv, and when that is taken, they will carry away 
in chains, the great King of the Yellow, and he shall make 
restitution of all territory conquered aforetime from the Mos- 
lemin. Not by land only, by sea also, have they brought them 
to mischance ; — seven ^eat battle-ships are foundered of the 
Musc6v ! ” Mohammed was newsman to his nomads, (to whose 
herdsmen’s ears there was much in his foreign argument of 
little or no understanding,) with the easy smiling utterance of 
a substantial man in knowledge, yielding to teach the ignorant 
— How might I interpret the Moor’s war news i When I left 
Syria the Turks were warring with Servia and the Montenegrins. 
Strange had been tbe portents then denounced to us in Damascus' 
‘ St. George, who, since his death— they tell you— is become a 
Moslem, had appeared in Montenegro chasing with his spear 
the Christian hounds ; the mountains had removed at hia 
presence to two hours’ distance.’— Not George only, but they 
believe and affirm that our Lord Isa also, and his mother Man 
we become Moslems ; and that the creation had not been created 
but for our Lord Mohammed (confused anciently with the 
Platonic Word of the Christian Scriptures), ffie first hefore 
creature. One Sergius was an old Christian saint at 
Damaseus, but he is now of Islam ; ” you may see his shime 
m the shk by a street fountain, the bars of his windows are aU 
behanged with votive rags. Upon a morrow, in the beginning 
of the rebelhon, Sergius his lamps were found full of gore, also 
ffis fountam ran blood, prodigies which great learned turbans 
mte^reted to presage ‘great destruction of Christian blood!’ 

ihe nomads say of the inhabitants of their rice-port Wejh, 
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” they aje inhospitable to the stranger, a people of mis-sotmding 
(Egyptian and mixed) speech.” The summer sea-side heat is, 
to these nomads, of a dry upland air, intolerable. Some tribes- 
men telling the tale there of ‘ a Nasrany wandering with the 
Aarab, who wrote op their belad, — and could the sea townsfolk 
tell them aught of my country people, or where my land lay ? ’ 
it was answered, ‘ if the Nasrany come hither they would receive 
him-’ At Wejh, the Beduins told me, are certain NasAra, “ two 
or three men together, with great red beards, honest persons 
although kafirs, they lodge by themselves in a kella, and set 
on their heads broad hats ; — but tell us, is it sooth that no 
kafir may endure to look upon the sima? look up, Khalil, if 
thou be’st able.” I bade them remember that every year they 
gee Damascus and Persian hajjies, tie a leathern lap upon their 
foreheads, to shield their eyes from the sunsliine. — But this 
ig an opinion which I have found in all my Arabian travels ; 
I came almost nowhither where some children and women have 
not said to me, ‘ Lift up thy eyes thou to the sema 1 ’ A devout 
Kahtany, whom I knew later in Kasim, said of the townsmen 
of Nejrdn, where he had been often : ” They are not as the 
right Moslemln, — they call not to prayers in (all) the same words 
that we — but like the Persians, and wear their turbans advanced 
to cover their eyes, lest (he added) they should see up to the Lord 
of them.” — The three worthy men in a tower might, I thought, 
be (Greek or IVankish) light-house people. 

Now came Mahanna, who had ridden to us over the Harra 
to require the midda for his tribesman fallen in the last year’s 
bickering. The Sehamma sheykh lodged in the kahwa booth, 
from whence he was morning and evening bidden out with the 
mejlis company to a guest-meal, which some hospitable Mahuby 
friend had prepared for him, and they sat down to a mess of 
rice cooked in water, seasoned with Teyma salt and pepper, 
and coloured with saffron, These were sheykhly households, 
the hosts, in these low times, made the magnanimous excuses 
of nomads ; and some there were, I think, who spent then at 
once nearly all their living. Mild were the man’s manners, nice 
was also his task to touch a fresh healed wound amongst recon- 
ciled brethren; and of great natural policy are the sheykhly 
nomads. They hold fast to that they can have, and with a 
witty grace forsake the thing which they should never obtain. 
Mahanna smiled friendly to find me here, he was glad when 
Tollog praised me heartily ; and the good man stretched out 
lus long galliun Mkii^ me for a little tittun. 

Mahanna on the morrow sent one back with tidings to 
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hia tribe, the number of n&gas could not yet be determined 
between them : there lay danger in this difference, which touched 
the most vehement passions of nomads. Mahanua demanded 
forty she-camels, the ransom for blood betwixt tribesmen. The 
Serahin said that the price should be five camels, as between 
tribe and tribe in their enmities ; — for the man was slain as 
an enemy, and they had paid at that time five she-camels - 
now they saw Mahanna return to require of them other thirty 
and five ! Mahanna and Tollog could have agreed to some 
reasonable composition, but they had to do with Daryesh the 
splenetic Serahiny sheykh. 

Mahanna having no tittun would khotr, go down to buy at 
el-Ally, Earned and Shwoysh rode with him. Such an expe- 
dition of few men, wayfaring peaceably in the desert, they call 
a turkieh. Before mounting, they came to ask me how they 
might avoid the oasis fever,— which is called “ the HejS,ji fever’’ 
in Nejd, and is such in their weak bodies, that one may hardly 
come to his perfect health again. El-AUy fever is long-lasting, 
more than deadly. The Beduw are very sensible of formente 
and damps, and the unnatural night-chillness, cast by the 
irrigated plots ; and not seldom they bear home invisible 
wounds of disease and death from their market Tillages. 

When they retained Mahanna told me he had spoken in 
the village with one come over from Kheybar, who would ride 
home on the morrow, hdchir, and was willing to convey me back 
mth him. Though Kheybar and el-AUy lie but a long theliil 
ioumey asunder, the villagers pass their lives without ever 
visiting each other, and el-Medina is market-town to them both. 
A steer had been stolen from Kheybar by Beduins ; and when 
word came to them that the beast was at el-Ally, the villager 
rode over with a Beduwy rafik to require his own again. ‘ I 
might be in time, said Mahanna, if I set out on the morrow.’ 
It was not easy to find a rafik to “ the medina ” ; and he with 
whom I was accorded overnight failed me in the morning. 

_ When the day was light, seventeeen camels, to quit their 
midda, were driven up to the kahwa tent ; yesterday 
of some of the camels Mahanna had accepted as many palm 
stems in Wady Autush,— any good stem is valued at a camel. 
But now I heard Mahanna reject all their proffers, and cry out 
that the Aarab would return to their feud, and there naught 
remained between them but the black death wellah, he would 
not now be contented with fewer than forty n4gas.’ \fahfl.nn ft 
mounted his thelul, and turning the back rode forth without 
leave-taking towards the valley head, to go home over the Harra. 
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Such aternness in show was bat a policy of the man to draw forth 
other camels ; besides it were not for his honour, without a 
seeming difficulty, to compose so grave a matter. The Moabib, 
who had certainly looked for this event, watched Mah^nna 
depart and dispersed to their watering. 

I found ToUog sitting at the spring, with those who awaited 
their tom at the watering. “ Who is there, said Tollog, will 
ride to the town with Khalil ? ” A sbeykh, Seydan, who of a 
certain magnanimity of nature, always favoured the stranger, 
answered, “ If there be none other my own brother shall ride with 
thee, for his wages.” This was Horeysh, and we finding him 
at home the man went to fetch his thelul, but soon returned to 
my tent grinning the teeth and saying, I should give him 
somewhat more, which I granted. A Beduin would have the 
fee in his hand at the setting out, and will then do his 
endeavour. My money must be changed at el-Ally, but now 
said Horeysh with a barbarous malevolence, which his brother 
blamed, he would not trust me_, ‘ I was a Nasriny.’ I gave him 
the silver to exchange it there himself, and we departed. 

As we journeyed we fell in with another small travelling 
fellowship, a Serahlny conveying his sister and her young son 
to the oasis. The nomad woman’s husband, an Ally villager, 
had sent for their boy to be bred up in the settled life. With 
them went a man driving two or three head of small cattle, I 
knew him by his duskish fallen visage to be of the town. He 
was a butcher, come with a little tob^acco to sell to the Beduw, 
and now he returned with live meat. They shouted salaam to 
gome of our shepherds at the wady mouth ; and mounting by 
the low valley coast, we came over to another wady, whose 
mouth is in the sandstone mountain borders and the upper 
parts in the basaltic Harra,— waterless, unvisited by the nomad 
graziers, and lying in a sort of elemental silence. The wooden 
gait of the camel awakened in me some uneasy hollow feeling 
of famine, and I hardly remembered that in my life before 
these Arabian months, I bad daily breakfasted. We came on 
in that huge forest of sandstone undercliffs, el-Akhma, which 
is the outer border of the Aueyrid. At noon they alighted, 
as it is the wont of summer wayfarers, under the shadow of a 
tall cliff, to wear out the hottest mid-day hours. I found there 
a scored Himyario inscription [Doc. Spiff, xxvi. 50] ; but dreaded 
by these unreasonable delays to come too late to el-Ally. 

When we mounted aga’in, the summer’s day was wasted to 
the third part. I reached down to take up the butcher’s water- 
akin which he bore upon bis back, that he might drive the 
less wearily, and not be separated from us riders in this insecure 
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neighbonrhood ; bnt the butcher said, ‘ Nay ! he would not be 
divided from the girby that was his mother.’ The Bednim 
answered him, half wondering, “ Ay verily, man, it is thy mother!" 
— so much the Arabians think of going an hour or two without 
water 1 FinaOy, we had sight of the palms of the village, in 
the twilight ; when we alighted at the gate it was night, and 
we had ado to drive in our cattle, which smelling the close 
streets feared to enter the gloom under the overbuilt ehambets. 
My old naga dashed her head to the walls so cruelly that I 
thought she must have done herself a mischief. A villager or 
two returning late home answered our salutation and came on 
friendly with us Beduins. The narrow ways of the tepid Hejaz 
town seemed to be fall of a sickly sweetness of rose water. 
We halted in an open place where Hore^h sought an acquaint- 
ance Farhd,n; and, leaving our couching camels knee-bound 
the young men who had brought us forward laid my great bags 
upon their honest shoulders, and went before ns to the door. 
We sat upon the earthen banks, which are made beside all 
entries, and there they fetched us out a bowl of dates, and 
another of their unwholesome water we had not tasted food m 
this daylight now past. That was a store-room, where they 
laid my things, and locked the door upon them for the night. 
Then we were shown by these friends to the clean terrace 
of an empty house, where we might sleep. 

Wo arrived, as I had foreseen, mdbty, too tardy ; the Kbey- 
bar villager had departed this forenoon,— which they call, when 
past the mid-day, el-beyrih,_ “ yesterday.”— Those few hours 
lost by the treacherous slowing of Horeysh, were the occasion 
to me of another year’s languishing and jeopardy in Arabia, 
smce _my set purpose was to visit Kheybar. Here, the dead night- 
heat IS not sensibly diminished from the noon-clay ; we lay half- 
breathless, till the new sun rose, and could not sleep for a 
moment. There are no beds in this country ; wayfarers lie down 
to rest, with the forearm for a pillow, upon the bare floor 
mattmg : — jon may oftentimes see poor marketing Beduins 
nappmg at noon in the town or village, as the lad Jacob, 
with a stone laid under their heads! Even the Ally vOlagere 
may hardly sleep in this long hot season of the year. The 
most pass their summer nights in the orchards, where they 
have bowers of palm-stalks and palm matting. There they 
guard the npe^g fruits, and a little breath rises upon them 
of toe dampish air, and a coolness towards morning. The 
light _ come, we took agam our camels in the street. The 
sufienng cattle may he thus empty, at the villages, three 
or lour days, commonly to return overloaded with Sie house- 
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holder’s provisioa of dates, — more than they might Lear in their 
health ; you may meet with these poor brutes hardly tottering 
homeward from the inhospitable settlements. 

We drove our cattle to the coffee-house of the kddy Musa, 
a Hej&z man truly of the primitive Moslem mind ; and he then 
coming in from Ins night’s rest in the btisatin, received me with 
the smiles of his hospitable benevolence. The morrow’s kahwa 
fire was kindled, the coffee-server, kdhwajy, toasted in the flames 
and pounded with an idle rhythm. The familiara arriving 
from the orchards to the early cup, men of Musa’s suk, shuffled 
off their sandals in the entry, and when they saw me and 
my Beduin rafik sitting at the hearth, they greeted me mildly, 
" Is it thou, Khalil, — from whence ? ” and stepped over to take 
hands with me. Here is not the bird-like ruffling urbanit5’’ 
of the sheykhs of the desert and the Nejd villages, of whom the 
words might be said in mirth which Isaiah cast once in the 
teeth of the daughters of Judah, ‘ They are haughty, and walk 
with stretched forth necks and wanton eyes, jetting and mincing 
as they go.’ But at el-Ally is seen the sober and lenient 
lowland carriage of men homely-wise. 

— This is the hall and coffee-club of Musa’s partiality, his 
jummaa. The jummaa is that natural association of house- 
iiolds, born in affinity, that are reckoned to the same jid, or 
first-father, and are confederate under an elder, the head of 
their house, inheriting the old father’s authority. In these 
bonds and divisions by kindreds, is the only corporate life and 
security in an anarchical infested country. In-coming strangers 
are reckoned to the alliance of their friends. Freed men are 
clients of the lord’s household ; and their children, with the 
children of incorporated strangers, are accounted parentage 
with the children of ancestry : they are ‘ uncle’s sons ’ together 
of the same jummaa. 

Political mixed factions do seldom rise in Arabia for no 
man’s prepotency, even in the towns, can enable him, if he be 
bom without the sheykhly blood, to take upon him public 
authority. In every oasis-town are many kinships, and_ very 
oftentimes of more than one lineage j and he only can rightly 
rule — as take for example the emir of Aneyza — who is natur^ 
head of the old sheykhly house, and namely of those Beduin 
fathers, that were founders of their palm colony in the desert. 
In some town a side faction may chance to come up and prevail, 
as the house of Ibn Eashid, in Hfiyil, then favoured^ by the 
Wahiby, and now grown to bo the greatest name in High 
Arabia. — A mingled jummaa was the gathering of the people 
in Mohammed’s religion, which — to-day a partiahty of nations — 
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we see even yet shows forth the canine lineaments of the Arabian 
faction. 

The j nmm aas in the oases are fraternities which inhabit 
seTeral quarters. When townsmen fall out, that are not of the 
same fellowship, their elders seek to accord them friendly ; but in 
considerable and self-ruling oases, as Aneyza, the townsmen carry 
their quarrels to the emir sitting in the mejlis, as do the nomads 
to their great sheykh. Until the civil benefit of the WahAby 
government, the villagers were continually divided against each 
other, jummaa against jummaa, suk against suk, in the most 
settlements of Upland Arabia. — I heard in my jeopardy at 
Kheybar that, ‘ if the stranger's life be endangered in one sflk 
and he flee to another, they would defend him.’ 

Musa brought a piece of a water-melon to refresh us, and 
soon be led us to breakfast ; such at el-Ally is buttered 
girdle-bread, with a bowl of their sulphur-smelling water. 
Disappointed of Kheybar, I was in some perplexity. It is 
perilous for a man not of the religion to return to the short 
tolerance of the Moslemin, therefore I everywhere to my 
possibihty prepared also a retreat to their fair remembrance. 
Should I abide in the town ? where all day the sweat fell iu 
great drops from our foreheads, with a stagnant air, and the 
nights unrefreshed. In the oases is food in abundance ; but I 
chose to put back into the airy wilderness. Good old ToUog 
had said at my departure, foreseeing we might miss the Khey- 
bary, “ So thou art a man to stay with the Beduw, turn again, 
Khalil, and remain with us untQ the new pilgrimage.” And 
now said the kAdy Musa, “ Khalil, wouldst thou dwell in the 
town, remain here with me, and welcome.” — I had chosen Musa 
for my host, and he indulged towards the Nasrany guest his 
oatur^ benevolence : mildly he questioned with me of many 
things, and gave always a pleasant turn to my answers, in the 
pabhc eat. When some friendly hand reached me his galliiin, 
another began to raise the old question, ‘ Whether the upright 
might drink smoke ? ’ Some honest bibbers, sherrdb, made 
answer, ‘ they thought a man did not much amiss in it ; ’ other 
neighbours, who were more superstitions, murmured it could not 
be altogether blameless ; and one looking very crabbedly upon 
it, the next sitter spoke to him, with an elbow-dint, “ Dost 
thou not sow tobacco thou, and raise it in thy field, that is 
joining to mine ? ” — At his word he of the formal countenance 
made a shift to excuse himself, ‘ Well, he did but sell some 
to the Beduw ; were not the Beduw (he asked us) kafirs 
already, and fuel for heU-flre ? ’ Musa, beginning now to 
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that oars was some too fine-drawn and brittle observance in 
religion, asked me, “ And how say the Nasara ? — is smoke- 
drinking a fault amor^ you ? is it harrAm ! ” I answered with 
a sudden word, “ Ullah created the harrim ! ” which falling from 
the mouth of the Nasiany, was very welcome to the mild 
relipous humour of this Hejaz sheykhly villager : he was 
besides a brother of the galliun, and he went on a while repeat- 
ing under his breath the pious sophism, that “ Ullah created 
not forbidden thing.” 

When I asked Horeysh for my silver, he answered with 
grinning horse-teeth, ‘ be had laid it out for barley in the 
town.’ I responded, since he had spent my money, he should 
carry back my heavy bags upon his tbelul, and I would ride 
upon her. The k4dy said my word was just, and so said the 
bystanding villagers, who are disposed of themselves, as the 
people in Job, to cry out upon the deceitful Beduw, — and they all 
misliked this brutish fellow Horeysh. Even the young SerahSny, 
who had ridden down with us, coming by, gave his voice against 
bis own tribesman. So finding the world was contrary, Horeysh 
(as Beduins will always) submitted to them with a good 
grace. 

As we were departing in the cool of the day, I conceded 
that he should mount his own tbelul awhile, that bore my 
baggage, and we rode forth from the hot stagnant air and plague 
of flies in the oasis. The lofty mountain shadow already 
fell upon our path : we came in face of the sepulchral clifls of 
el-Khreyby, and rode on under the Harra, leaving the H 6 jr way 
ascending to the right hand. Before us lay low glistening clay 
grounds, grown up with tall knot-grass ; there we must pass a 
thicket of tamarisks, often a covert for land-loping Howeyt&t : 
Beduins therefore spur on their beasts to come by them at a 
trot. My old naga could only run as a camel ; I rode at foot 
pace, lu^dly for faintness maintaining myself upon her, and 
Horeysh trotted out of my sight. When we were far come in 
the Akhmar, I saw my rafik again, and called to him, ‘ Since 
he would save himself alone upon the thelui, would he lend me 
his dutlass ? ’ — My pistol was bound in the camel-bags which 
were upon his dromedary. Horeysh answered, ' He would 
escape in any danger, without regard of me 5 why should he 
lend me the sword ? and could I not ride faster, he would 
abandon me.’ The fellow would not linger a moment. This 
brought us nearly up to the Howw&ra ; — the black platform head 
is a pan of basalt, which has flowed out evenly from the Aneyrid, 
but li^ now sundered from the mountain by the distance of 
many hundred yards ! 
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The son setting, I bid my rafik await me, and, dismounting, 
I lay down faintly in the sand. He granted then that I sho^' 
mount upon his thelui, but my heavy bags must go upon my 
own naga. — “ My loaded naga cannot bear a rider, but mount 
behind me.” — “ It b not far now, and I will drive on foot." 
He helped me to the saddle, but, as ever I was up and moving, 
he ran to take his beast’s bridle again. With the heel I 
chased her quickly from him, and being now at my ease, and 
fortune in my hand, and the night co min g on, I would maintain 
my advantage with thb Horeysh, who was an uncouth carl 
very strong, and armed with a cutlass : I might, at need, find 
my way to the Aarab in Thiiba, or over the plain to the kella 
of Medain. When I looked round, I saw this heavy Beduin had 
got silently upon the back of my distressed naga. I bade him 
descend and mount with me radJf ; but goading the jaded 
brute, he passed by me, in his wild riding. I called to him to 
come down ; and when he heard the swift footing of hb own 
ponderous dromedary which bore me upon him, Horeysh let 
himself slide to the ground from the narrow croup, and stand- 
ing upon his feet he cast back a deadly look, dreading (he 
aftei-ward affirmed to the Aarab — yet not knowing me to be 
an armed man,) that a shot from the Nasrdny would have 
pierced his sides. — He went now on foot, and sometimes he ran 
out on a sudden to catch hb theliil’a bridle, but I swerved yet 
more swiftly from him. Aly houn'dh, aly hmn-dk, ya Khalil I 
■ Stay ! have a care with her,’ cries the great sot who would do 
thus, although I offered him peaceable riding. The Beduwy 
thought, as a Beduwy, that the Nasriny bereaved him of his 
thelui and would ride away with her. “ If I were a robber, 
man, I know not the paths in a strange country, or how should 
I forsake my n&ga with the things on her ? ” Wellah it is 

sooth, Khalil.” — “ Are we not companions ? ” — “ I did but wbh 
to drink a little water.” — “ Come drink thou, and mount behind 
me.” I drew up, and taking my counsel, when he had drunk 
hb draught he mounted, and we jolted on together, driving 
the ba^age camel. 

At the mouth of our wady, Horeysh instead of riding ftndet 
the near cliffs, led me over among pathless beds and banks of 
roiling stones, and worn seyl channds. The cause I could not 
gaoss, till Horeysh asked in a small voice, ‘ Were the ghosts in 
this wady ghosts of the Nasara or ghosts of the Yahud ? ’ Th( 
watch was now in ghastly fear of the NasrILny, whom a little be 
fore he had offended, lest the bogles here of some of my ancestors 
should have set upon him. — “ Aha ! he answered with chatter- 
ing teeth, the melaika ! ” About midnight we drew nigh to the 
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desolate menril, where the first black booths were Hamdy’s ; 
the watch-dogs were awake, and sprang ap wUh open throats 
against os. I said (their names) Rushdin! Adillal and they 
came cowering and fawning upon me. 

When I had alighted Horeysh shouted in despite, as he rode 
forth, “ Ho people ! I bring ye again the — I wot not whether — 
Yahudy or Nasrany.” The day-slumbering nomads are light 
night-sleepers ; the old quean SWema, came presently out with 
other women neighbours, and they helped me to unload ; — this 
is a good turn of the hareem to a man come home from way- 
faring, and they will ask of thee a little tobacco. “ Gossips 1 ” 
cried she, — her vein was inextinguishable of the nomad ribald 
hilarity, “ Ah-hl-M-hi ! This is billah your eye-salver come again ! ” 
A man or two soon stept over from the next booths and sat 
down by me to enquire tidings of the oasis, and to receive of one 
returning a little tobacco. They came shivering out from slumber, 
their striped mantles closely wrapped about them ; and here is a 
difference between the daylight and night temperatures of more 
than thirty degrees : one mixed me a bowl of mereesy, and the 
hareem would have set up my tent, but I thought it easier to 
lie down immediately under the shining stars, — the hot dawn 
would be all too soon rising upon us. 

At daybreak the Beduins are stirring ; when little after I 
opened my eyes, Mishwat was standing over me, and then came 
W&yil, a just and friendly Serahiny sheykh they went to sit 
together at Hamdy’s tent ; when I joined them they began to 
question with me, asking what was it bad chanced betwixt me 
and Horeysh. — I now perceived that not without danger I had 
lain abroad dreamiag. Horeysh had accused me to his sheykhly 
brother, ‘ the Nasrany would have taken his sword from him, 
and have broken away upon his thelul, and (which was not so) 
had cursed their father.’ Seydin swore, in the first heat of his 
short-minded resentment, to make sharp work for his brother’s 
wrong, and he rose ‘ to hew the head off, he cried, of that Nasrany;’ 
the sheykhs hardly appeased him, saying it were but just that 
Khalil’s answer should be heard. Mishwat was a friend to me 
in his sober mind, he hated in his doting humour “ the God's 
adversary” ; it had done his heart good, and yet the man had 
been sorry, to see his sister’s guest overtaken by any mortal 
accident : W 4 yil, a true man, one who ever favoured my 
part in the mejlis, were it only with , his kindly-looking 
sOence, was come over to enquire of this thing from me and tc 
put off any iniquitous violencse. He assented to my words ; 
even Mishwat showed by his eyes to consent in his unstable 
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mind to my defence. Seydin now arrived ; he seeing mg 
already befnended came solemnly and sat down beside us. 
I greeted him with peace, but he tamed away his face. W&yii 
bade him think reasonably npon it, he should find that TCh alfl 
was not in fault ; but Seyd^ answered hardly, “ The man is 
a Nasrdny, I say cut bis head off, and there is none that wfi! 
require his blood at our hand.” In the midst of his big 
words, his heart began to relent. There came over to ua the 
men of the next byut, to see this strife, for Seydan was a 
perilous man in his anger. I perceived then their minds without 
disguise, as they cried for and against me ; amongst other 
of Abdullah, the unworthy son of Tollog, who with a fanatical 
malignity, gave his voice that ‘ my mind had been to have done 
Horeysh a mischief.’ — Is it not a saying of the wise to “keep 
no company with a fool ” ; but what shall he do who may not 
choose? it is better, sometime, to go guided by a fool than not to 
go at all. The fellowship of Horeysh cost me my then rni ss ing 
Kheybar. There I should have been a guest of Motlog, sheykh 
of the W. Aly, to whom I had been long since commended, and 
from whose menzil I might have set out peaceably to H&yil. 
—To Kheybar I afterward attained only at the price of long 
pains and perils, and suffered there an intolerable captivit^ 
The Aarab, who love to be suddenly out of hand in any mattM 
and return to sit out their indolent humour, when they san 
there would be no contention, rose to go their ways again. 

With my pistol bidden xmder my shirt I led down my niga 
to the watering : but come again I deposited the weapon in my 
tent, and walked over to the coffee club, where the sheukh sat. 
Tollog I found, and Hamed and Mishwat and Wayll and 
Darjesh, only Seydfin was absent. I sat down, and then they bid 
me ‘ tell my adventures to the sheykh,’ and with rising good 
humour they bdgan to smile. So said Tollog, “ And how seest 
thou Horeysh 9 " I should not wonder if his head were not 

maiin bi’l-hail, a very sound piece,” which word set them all 
heartily laughing. Tollog : “ Wellah Horeysh is fdsid ” {one 
depraved in his hfe and understanding). “ At>H TCbaT?) give me 
thy hand,” cried Hamed ; " and Khaltl, give me thy hand,” cried 
WSyil ; and “ thy hand here, Khalil,” and “ thy hand,” said 
Mishwat and Daryesh they were all the sheykhs of the Moahlb 
besides Seyd4a._ They could not forbear this Beduin jollity 
and, between mirth and good will, • as every man took my 
right hand, he wished me health and gave me thanks, dfia, 
upon it. And said W4yil, “ He speaks sooth, by God, 
lies not.”— “ Ay, Billah ! (answered Tollog), and now we are 
reconciled again we with thee, Khalil, are one, and thou art 
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wellah as one of mine own sons : — and, lie added Idndly, 
it is not only thou that art a stranger in this dira, but all we 
are incomers, and Khalil is -ikhtiyar (that my heart was not 
diTided from them in mirth and affection), and he is of el-Aarab 
ei-tayyibin, the Ei^leys are good Arabs.” Wdyil : “ But tell 
us something of your second sight, Khalil, read mo what is 
written here in my palm ” (he stretched out his hand). ToUog : 
" Ay look, Khalil, that some say Solomon is written there.” — 
“ I see nothing, but you will not believe me.” And they : 
“WeUah, Khalil deceives not the Arabs.” — ToUog: “Khali!, 
what seest thou of our filly tied yonder? I had her a weanling 
of Annezy, for three camels,” 
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Reconciled with Boreyek. Malicious tale of Abdullah. How dare the Natdra 
mate war agaiiwl el-Jslam f A maher of lays. Table of an enchanted treaeurt 
Thdhir's daughter wife of Tollog. The grinning looks of Bomad herdtmen. 
JfwAirai’a sacrifice. Strife of tribesmen at the toeyrid. A lonely patsage to 
Meddin SdlUi. Portrait of a Fejiry shtylh. Come again to the Fuleara. Tieit 
Bag Nejm in the ieHa. A fanatic^ W. Aly eheykh. Motiog and Tollog's tcordt 
to the Nasriny. Ibrahim the Bag post. The Bigr monuments. A foray of 
Mahanna. Lineage of the BherarOl unknown to themselves. MoaJAb sheykhe ride 
to make their submission to Ibn Rashid. FomiA of the air at night, Marriage 
with an unele'e divorced wife. El-Ally revisited in the first dags of the new dates. 
Boweychim. Rasnaihdn month. The summer heat at el-Bijr. Motlog’e eldest 
son Thtrrysh. A Syrian haggy living with our Aarab. The Bella palms. Evening 
with Bag Ifejm. A new goumey to el-AUy. Alarm in returning by n^Al, 
Daryesh and Doolanfind the footprints of Bereysh. 

Tee unlucky adventure of Horeysh confirmed me with the 
eheukh, for he was an unwelcome spirit among them ; but it 
stirred up enmity of the fanatical common sort who thought 
they had now a cause to be avenged upon the Nasriny. ToUog 
soon after, with moat of the households, removed three hours 
distant to the W. Shelldl ; but the people of Hamdy’s menzil, 
and of her cousin Thdhir’s menzil, remained still in Thirba. 
The day after, for dread of night thieves, we joined our menzil 
to Th&hir’s, which was in face of the upper spring. Our house- 
wives would build their tents nigh by the water, where all the 
ground is a dunghill, but one, when I counselled them to alight 
further back, taking in her palm a piece of camel-dung, an- 
swered me, “ What iU is there ! I smell to this, and we would put 
it in our mouths ; it is the smell of our livelihood, and sweet to 
the Beduw.” I went therefore to pitch my tent beside Th&hir. 
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This was a worthy man, of a liberal natural conscience, now 
advancing in years, strenuous of soul and body as any I 
have found among nomads ; I bad treated his wife for oph- 
thalmia. 

The listless lazing of the booth at home was not for 
Th^hir, be must be doing, and he was ready to take upon 
himself every hardy and even public enterprise. He wore the 
long Arabian tunic, as the herdsman, cut above the knee, not 
to encumber his valiant limbs. Alone upon his thelul, or else 
with a chosen raftk, he often rode to view the empty wildemess 
in advance of the nomad tribesmen ; sometimes he lurked in 
ambush to cut off the wild beast, or even the strange human 
life that passed within the stroke of his gunshot : his sons told me 
he never spared any, — and so necessity whets their teeth that the 
Beduw have little or no conscience in what violence they do 
abroad. Ih6,hir, who became now my “ uncle ” and homely friend, 
had as likely been my murderer had he met with me before in 
the wilderness ! This desert man was an hunter as none other 
of his tribesmen, and only few among Beduins. That was his 
goodly daughter, fairest among the younger tribeswomen, who 
had home to ToUog a son in the Agorra ; — the old sire bad said 
in espousing her he hoped in [Jllah to beget a man of mettle 
to the likeness of her father. In Thfihir’s company I spent 
now the most of my hours : he was of the riper sort of fresh 
understandings, full of pithy talk, of an even hilarity ; and 
passing his years, a nomad and solitary hunter, in the Titanic 
wildemess, he had gotten of his own meditation in that con- 
templative kind of life more than a great inheritance of natural 
knowledge. He was keen of eyesight, and of no less hard vigour 
of bodily endurance, and one of the few among Beduw who 
had grown by the ghrazzu : he had won so many camels, that 
of a man “ weak ’’ in the beginning, he was now among the 
first for the number of his great cattle ; and Thfihir with his 
forcible integrity and not less prudence of mind, was like a 
leader to the poorer part of his tribesmen. “ Khalil (said the 
strong robber with a manly smile) wherefore go about for milk ? 
when it is I who have the many nagas.” Yet in the day of the 
camels’ coming home again, he used somewhat of the hunter’s 
sleight in the performance. Th&hir when he bad allayed the 
precious humour with water, although in my debt for his wife’s 
medicines, brought me only a niggard draught of this thin 
milk ; but that was with a manly grace which became him 
well. 

Th&hir roused by famine would take his long gun, and 
a handful of mereesy to stay the yearning of hnnger, and he 
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•wandered immediately out of sight ; I have kno-wn him thus 
a summer daylight and that night absent, and return very 
•weary on the morrow from some great distance •where he had 
lurked to meet -with a wild goat or thobby ; — and besides he 
would spy out the signs of all that had passed of late in the 
wilderness. The dust was not laid of the late adventure with 
Horeysh, and it was well to dwell in this man’s friendship, 
who maintained my cause and feared not to blame the other.—' 

A strong simura one of these nights blew down upon us, it b 

the hot breath of the Tehama lowing over the Harra': that 
thin tepid air cannot fill the gasping chest nor quicken the 
blood, and there follows some uneasiness and head-ache. These 
hot winds, which the Aarab call thus, “infected,” are common 
in the loi^ summer half of the year ; but no Beduin of the many 
I questioned had ever heard speak of any man suffocated in 
them. — I found the simum the most days blowing in the hi^ 
desert between el-Kasira and the tropical Mecca country, where 
I passed in the hottest of the summer season, and when all 
the atmosphere was on fire in the sun : I have felt for an hour 
or two very faint upon it. Camels, it is said, may die, for 
want of breath, in the hot -wind : the feeble brutes are then 
in their worst plight ; and so huge bulks living only of weak 
fodder,_ may the sooner perish. Shortly after my passing 
W.I'&tiina, I heard reported in Jidda, that many of the villagers’ 
camels had since died in the simum of the unwholesome pro- 
vender. 

In the night-time I startled from sleep, at a rumour in 
Th4hii’s_ tent, — men were coming and going in the starlight : 
what this should be I knew not, but let it pass, since my lot 
•was cast in with Thahir’s ; and, turning to repose, would not 
break our life’s only refreshment. I heard before the morning 
a strange sweet cadence of a woman’s voice (like that blithe whistle 
of the wood-grouse in Northern Europe) which is even now 
m my remembrance. As the stars were paling, I looked up 
md saw one standing over me, an ill-looking Beduin ; he bote 
m his arms a great basalt block, and feinted, when he saw 
my open eyes, to let his load fall upon my breast. “ Cursed 
one, he craked, ho ! thou Nast&ny that sleepest here ! if now 
I let this stone slide it should do away the life of an enemy 
of I knew the malignant wretch, one of a broken-vritted 

brutish behaviour, and unwelcome at every coffee-hearth. He 
had a good ^ to wreak upon me the despite lately done to 
the religion m Horeysh. As he marked me take no heed of 
him and his burden was heavy, the feDow bye and bye cast it 
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from him, and went his way with a less mad opinion of Nas- 
r&nies ; he never troubled me more. 

Word had been brought over the Harra in the night- 
time from Tollog in W. Shelldl ; — Daryesh with Haleyma, a 
certain Fejiry dwelling with us, riding out in quest of the 
Fejir had seen a ghrazzu, more than an hundred men, upon 
theluls with some led horses, passing in the H^jr plain ! they 
could not tell what tribesmen those were, — they might be 
the dreaded Bishr. I asked Th&hir, “ Are they not gone by, 
what now do you dread ? ” — “ Lest they shoijld put in to 
Thirba to water.” “NvMj, said his housewife, ‘we will flit’ at 
afternoon, as ever the bearing camels — they had sent for them 
in the night— be come down.” — “ What if ye be taken tardy ? ” 
—Thdhir : “ We will climb to the valley sides and shoot down 
upon them ; the Moahib spare for nothing, it is well known, 
in the presence of their enemies.” Afterward they thought 
the great ghrazzu must be passed from us, and when the camels 
were come, they sent them up again to the Harra. 

This day, the last in July, we felt cool and refreshed, yet 
I found in the shadow 97 '’. .^^eady the Beduins began to say 
the midsummer fever of the air abated, but Thdhir, more 
learned in the nomad school, said that certain hot stars were 
yet to rise in the horizon ; the greatest heat of all that hot 
year was nearly a month afterward. The people were tronbled 
on the morrow with the remembrance of the ghrazzu, and 
sorry that they had not removed ; their cattle being now in the 
Harra, they would have lost, at the worst, all their house- 
hold stuff. The black booths, standing in uneven vulcanic 
ground, could not be discerned from the valley mouth five 
Tnil °g distant. I asked Thahir if that armed troop might not be 
of the Fukara ? We afterward knew them to be the Fejir indeed, 
that in a long time had not forayed ; they rode out then, and 
some men of Bishr with them, against the Beny Atieh. We 
had word later that thirty camels had been taken by them. I 
asked ‘‘And no more?” They sheykhs answered, ‘‘But it is 
very well.” In the autumn I heard Motlog, their leader, 
boast that this ghrazzu had been a ghrazzu indeed, “ ay_, wellah ! 
a ghrazzu.” — They fell upon a hamlet of their enemies tents 
at evening ; and those in the byut forsook them and fled at 
the sight of their foemeri. The Bishr dvcw off by themselves, 
and rode through the Jao, to rob cattle in the Tehima ; late 
in the day, finding Bflll children keeping sheep-flocks, they 
compelled the little herdsmen to tell over the ownere’ names, 
and took to slai^hter whose beasts they would, killing “ fifty 
bead to their suppers,” — but being here far (above an hundred 
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miles) from home, they drove away none of the alow-footed 
small cattle. 

We saw “ pillars ” of locusts again, the desolation of the 
land that is desolate, reeling high above the soil in the evening 
wind, from the westward and driven towards el-Ally and Khey- 
bat : the deep clonds of flickering insects passed without dimmiri g 
the waning sunlight. 

At the next watering, a lad (one of those come down from 
the mountain with the cattle) ran upon me with his spear ; but 
the bystanders withheld him. He was the son of Horeysh, and 
would have avenged his father’s despite upon the Nasr&ny ; 
— they think it no felony to assail an unarmed man. The 
lad sat afterwards in Th3,hir’s tent, they were his cousins 
and he was better than his father ; whilst I spoke with him he 
laid down his ruffled humour. Another day when I was 
bathing, a young man started up in a bush and stood 
threatening me with a great stone and his Beduin mace, in one 
and the other hand. WTien I reviled him as an impudent 
coward, he sneaked back again ; and finding him at the evening 
watering I drew him out before the people, — the fellow would 
then have struck at me with his cutlass, but was derided by 
the bystanders. He was a son of the old ribald quean Sterna • 
they were of the absent herdsmen, and I had not known their 
faces before. 

Tbahir sat casting bullets. Their lead is bought in the haj 
market, or fetched from Medina. The ir^ot was hollowed 
between two stone plates, he had shaped them himself ; such 
hammering work in stone is (as said) of the nomad Arabs, and 
rude was the form, as is all the handywork of this most un- 
handsome Semitic race. For every baU he put in a pebble, 
and upon that he cast a thick film of lead. I said : “ Your 
bullets are too light and not well centred or round, how should 
they fly true?” — “But lead is dear in this country.” With 
these starting balls he thought he could shoot within an arm’s 
length at the distance of two hundred paces; but he allowed 
that his penny was not well spared, if he missed a gazelle or 
a wild goat worth two or three reals. Thfihir, with a frank 
liberty of mind, which becomes the strong man of good under- 
standing, doubted not to answer my questioning of his country 
(so far as I have found) faithfully. In these and the like dis- 
courses, I wore out the long hours of the languishing summer 
days, yet even Tahir’s talk reverted every hour to the religion, 
the factions passion of their Semitic souls. Clear was the sight 
of this man’s spirit ; and when I spared not to say to him, “ Is not 
the people’s menhel-worshipping a dishonouring of God, a tem- 
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aant of the heathen superstition in your nomad diras ? ” Thahir, 
rousing a moment of that opinion of angels, in which he had 
been bred up, answered hardily, “ Nay, wellab, it is not good, it 
is superstitious.” Thahir, at the hour when others rose to pray, 
was not of so forward mood ; and some religious wretches chiding 
with the worthy man, he gave them as quick a word, “ Go pray ! 
(and yawning) wellah ana ajizt, but I am weary, I, of this pray- 
praying,” — Adam in all his days waiting upon a kind Providence 
above him, and empty stUl ! 

Some of the Beduins found an idle pleasure to enquire my 
mind of such and suoh persons : — as in all small familiar 
fellowships, the malicious sparkles of human hearts are rife 
amongst them. I have sometimes, in safer hearing, tried 
answers with them ; as Selim, Thahir’s elder son, asking me, 
" What is Mishwat ? ” — “ Is he not a little broken headed ? ” — 
and like words, which meeting their hearts in the midst, were 
received with merry laughter and wonder. 

Selim now returned to us from W. el-Aurush, whither he 
was gone a-wooing. His mother told me they bad not to pay 
bride-money, the daughter-in-law being one of their own kins- 
folk : his father would endow their son’s marriage with two of the 
cow-camels and a few head of the lesser cattle. The most 
Beduins are of too slender livelihood to give payments for 
wives, the price is seldom to be delivered. There is a kind 
of honest fiction used among them, and a man who is bound 
to pay camels shall be able oftentimes to acquit himself for as 
many reals. When one would discharge himself of a heavy 
blood money — it is forty camel kine for the killing of a tribes- 
man — and, poor soul, his stock all told is not perhaps four or 
five camels, he is happy who has many honest friends, for they 
will all then intercede for him. His gun, that cost three or 
four reals, they will procure to be taken at thirty, in the stead 
of one camel, his cooking pot to be reckoned at fifteen, hia 
Qutlasa, hardly worth three doEars, let it go tor ten. Every 
friend will be instant with the heir of the blood to release 
to him somewhat for his friendship and good acquaintance 
sake, as “ 0 Muriaad I thou son of AbduEah, yet one nfiga, I 
say remit him this one, for the love of me.” But the kinsman 
“ owner of the blood ” wiU make it wonderfully strange and has 
merchants’ ears for them, since this is both to his honour and 
advantage. — The crime is now past, and the many indifferent 
persons wiU give their voices for the faulty tribesman, that 

E eace may be restored with reason : if anything yet remain, 
is friends may undertake for him that he wiE acquit himself 
by determinate payments. 
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Thitir felt some megrims, and -wonld have his eon Selim 
let him a little blood in the neck. The young man, who had 
inherited the witty hands of his hunter father, came with the 
end of a cow-horn which was pierced in the tine ; by this 
Selim, who had made with his knife a few scotches, sucked up 
the skin, and with a stop of leather, ready on his tongue, 
he closed the hole. Thihir, cupped in the head, neck, and back] 
felt lightened, he covered the blood with a little heap of dusti 
and one who came in asking “ What is this heap ? ” ho answered^ 
“Blood which I have buried.” (So it is read in Ezekiel, that 
blood should be covered with dust.) There are such phle- 
botomists, cauterizers, tooth-drawers, and barbers to find in all 
the greater menzils. Not seldom their cauterizings leave 
slow sores ; some ill-blooded patients have shown me such 
breaking forth again after many yeare. You may see young 
women that have not spared branding their faces for an head- 
ache ! 


Abu Sinun came safely again and now he had accomplahed 
three summer journeys between Tebuk and Wejh. Seven days 
he was a silent man; and after that, finding the air of the tent 
too close for him, he was ready to ride in a ghrazzu, of 
which Hamed should be the leader, in a few days. “ But why 
wear out thy life thus ? is Mohammed a Bedutoy to go cattle 
lifting ? ” At this word he looked up, and “ T6ma, Khalil, 
said he with a weary breath, fdma I it is the desire of having, 
^d more having, thus the world is made; I live with the 
Beduw, iiftid I do as the Be daw, also I may win a camel.*’— 1 
detei^ned to go with the first wayfaring company, to the 
Aarab in W. ShelHl, before I perished here vrith hunger, 
for that which I brought from el-AUy I had given to Hamdy. 
in the lower wady I should be nearer the oasis. Mohammed, 
who would nde m a day or two to the town, might leave me 
abreast of that valley. 

L ^3 tte great drenched cattle yusuddirun, 

were breasting up from the watering, we took our riding 
camels. Thahir bade me friendly farewell, with “ peace ” ; we 
rode forth and I lost soon the fresh sight of the green grove 
^ valley. With Abu Sinun wont SaUmy, a brother 

of ihahir, but ye^ u^ike him, and one Hdiy a Tualy, wedded 
with a sister of SeydAn. It was the first day in the month 
bmoii&n. in the way a lad awaited us, who asked one of our 
wmpany to take him up, he went also to the wady: the 
ill-faced fellow was a son of Hamdy’s former Beduin husband. 
It IS a good turn not denied to tribesmen, he appealed to 
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Sal&my, 'who ans'wered “ Nay ! ” bnt called him anon, “ Come and 
ride.” From near the wady mouth we ascended by a sheep- 
path that lay over the skirts of the Aueyrid, where the tread 
was perilous for camels. All theirs came empty : as we went 
on foot I looked every instant that my decrepit and burdened 
would slide and fall from the precipices. — 'Ihere might be 
some malice in this of Salamy, a finely depraved counterfeit 
fellow, who against all their wills had led us upon the dangerous 
passage. 

We passed down after an hour into deep valley grounds ; 
where I found a tall shrub like the myrtle, which I had not 
seen before. Then crossing more ridges and the next great 
valley, we came nearly up to the wady. I was riding a little 
advanced with Sallmy. — “ Lend me your pan, said he, to drink 
a little water, and in that reach me a little dokhdu.” — 
“ They are deep in my saddle-bags, I am deadly weary ; but 
I will make my n&ga kneel, so come thou and take them 
thyself.” The man, hitherto full of smiling dissimulation, re- 
ceived my simple answer, when few steps remained till out 
parting company for ever, with malignant speech. 

There we came to a moimtain cleft which opened, above the 
mouth, into the W. Shelldl : and the lad alighting, Salamy pre- 
scribed to him not to show the Nasrany the way to the Aarab, 
but pass on hastily before the weak pace of my n&ga. The 
dizzy camel strove to follow with the rest, but making her couch 
down I bound her knees whilst they were in sight. The 
passage by which the lad bad entered gave into a plain-like 
volcanic valley, in whose hard hlaok soU I could perceive no 
traces of the nomads’ cattle ; and the boy, covered by the 
uneven ground, was already gone out of my sight. I made 
forward where the wady seemed to rise, and a sharp soil 
strewed with prickly burrs was under my bare feet. When I 
got upon my dizzy naga again I saw the boy before me and 
the large wady divided in front. I gave the Khueyra her 
head, and when she bad gazed all round she was still and 
paced securely, so that it seemed to me the poor beast must 
know her path. The brute had been taken years back in a 
foray upon the Harb. One of her former ownera, a Bishry whom 
I met with afterward at Hayil, told ns that such was her 
beast’s knowledge of all the country, that in certain expeditions 
‘ she had served them for dalil or shewer of the way : ’ and 
whether we wandered in the Harra or how wide it were to- 
wards Nejd, she seemed to have this land-knowledge every- 
where. Putting her to the trot I passed the unlucky lad, 
Kreyilsh by name, who crouched for dread and had covered 
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his face. Riding towards the main arm of the dividing valley, 
where many tolh trees appeared, the Khueyra mended her 
pace ; then I saw rijum, and ruinous dry walling of an old 
dead settlement. I passed some rocks and beheld the first 
Beduin booth. The sitters within pointed for me where I 
might find the rest, and where Mishwat lodged, Hamdy’s half- 
brother ; it was in his menzil I should set up my tent. 

Trees and atones had dispersed the old order of the nomad 
hamlet. I found Mishwat’s menzil by a piece of his wife’s 
tent-cloth weaving, it was stretched as in Thirba upon the 
desert soil before the booth, which was shut close for the 
immoderate ground-heat. “ Mdrhaba," welcome, said a lively 
voice within ; it was his housewife who, looking under the tent 
skirts, bade me alight and enter out of the sun. She came 
abroad immediately, bringing me a bowl of water, ‘ for, said she, 
I must be nigh dead of thirst : ’ the burning heat of the earth 
whilst I was unloading my few things baked my bare feet. If 
the Aarab, in their fanaticism, had not received me well, the 
very hounds of their menzil welcomed my coming again : here 
was a lost dog of Biamdy’s which had followed the Aarab from 
Thirba, and Bushd&n ran with casts of joy, making much of me 
in such terms as he could. The mind of Nature in the poor 
brute discerned mnch better than his half-rational masters, that 
there is no difference between a Nasr^ny and the Moslemin. 

Now came Mishwat and Abdullah, who bad seen me arriving, 
from the coffee-tent. Mishwat, feeling the weight of my medi- 
cine box, “ Here, said he, are Khalil’s bundles of reals ! ” I 
opened the box before them, in which were some heavy drugs 
as sugar of lead, and I said if he found money he might keep 
it himself. Mishwat drew back, he would not stain the honour 
of an host. — “But why linger here, IChalil?” He led me into 
the tent’s shadow, where his wife mixed for their alighted 
guest a bowl of mereesy ; then she went to cook for me a little 
mess of rice in water. I had nearly not eaten in many days; 
and it was famine-time with the Aarab. 

When I had visited the mejlis, where the sheykhs received 
me friendly again, I walked over to Seyd^. “ Call Horeysb, I 
said, and let this quarrel fall, for I am not in fault, my friend.’’ 
Horeysb, whose booth was nigh, came to his brother’s voice and, 
seeing me there, he sat down apart. “ Come, Horeysh, answer 
me by God, BvHoh ana khalaft aleyk : Have I wronged thee 
in the road, as we came from el-AUy?’’ Thus conjured to 
answer another, in the hearing of God, the Beduwy durst not 
forswear himself. Horesyh’s tongue tottered a little, “ Well, 
he answered, I cannot say thou didst.” Seyddn : “ Best I it is 
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enough.’ — " Reach me then thy band, and though thou didst 
deceive me.” Seyddn : “ Ay, Horeysh, give Khalil the band, 
and now well ! Khalil and Horeysh are again friends ; thou 
art true, Khalil, to the rafik, but so are we.” — “ Beduins are 
commonly the best of way-fellows.” — “ Yet not all, and there are 
few besides us, with whom a stranger might trust himself ; of 
all the tribes about us, there is none whose name has not been 
blotted with such manner of crimes ; but it was never told of 
the Moahib, that a man had betrayed his rafik.” — “ Yet to-day 
I suffered something like this of Mahuby companions.” {The 
sheukh bad not heard that I arrived alone.) — “ Ah I tell thee that 
SaUmy is always false.” Of another he said, — the young Sera- 
hiny, of my former company to el-AUy, called, for his long side- 
locks, ‘ Fatber-of-homs ’ — “Well it was thou didst not journey 
home in my brother’s stead with Abu Krun, for he is n^is, 
of a foul impious spirit, and God wot he had not spared to 
kill thee.” The same Salamy, lately visiting W. ShelUl, 
had been bearer from me of a bundle of tittun for Tollog, but 
the sheykh had never received it. “ How strange, quoth the old 
man, and the dog was here ! he has ‘ drunk ’ it himself, but when 
was there any good in Sallmy 9 ” 

Abdullah related to me maliciously that he had been these 
days on a visit in W. Jdida, a valley of the Hareyry, where he 
found a great ghrazzm of Billt, three hundred and eighty horse- 
men — the Aarab, in such tales, commonly multiply by ten — 
come in from an inroad they had made upon the Saadin, Harb 
tribesmen upon the haj way next above Medina. Abdullah : 
" And as I was telling them of the wandering Nasrany, who 
wrote up the b^led. they said, ‘ If he come to us, by God 
we vill do for Him ! ’ ” — I answered, I had not met with more 
hospitable and friendly Beduw than Billi. 

The cattle were upon the Harra and here being no pasture 
bushes, I went to keep my n3,ga a mile or two higher in the 
valley. Having hoppled the fore-legs with a cord, I loosed her 
out in the Beduin manner, and, shadowing in the hollow bank of 
the seyl, I soon fell asleep. When I awoke it was past mid- 
afternoon, and I had ado to find my ndga again, which was of one 
colour with the wild wady ground ; so mounting upon her bate 
croup I rode homeward. But the sheukh lalughed, where they 
sat in the mejlis tent, to see the stranger come riding by them 
io the herdsman’s manner : “ Look 1 I heard them say, wellah 
Khalil is become altogether a Beduwy.” 

The Beduins lay here pitched about a pond-like water-hole, 
which, drawn to the dregs in a morrow’s watering, is risen ^ain 
by the half-afternoon ; that water is, they said, “ of the winter,” 
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that is the (autumn) rain sinking in seyl ground, for there ig uo 
spring under. When the nomads are absent, this is a drinking 
place for birds and wild creatines from the mountain wilder- 
ness, and thereby I saw was made a hunter’s shroud of rudely 
laid stones, and covered with felled acacia timber. One morn- 
ing, when the sheykhs were gone to the weyrid, only Earned 
remained with me in the kahwa, and a Serahiny, and their 
ignorant thoughts falling upon the Sultan’s warfare, ToUog’s son 
asked of me, ‘ What were now those great wars in the world, and 
how is the power of el-lslam weakened ? so that the Nasira durst 
in these days make war upon the Sultan of the Moslemin ! ’ I 
showed them, rollir^ the coffee-cup box, that ‘ this world’s course 
is as the going round of a wheel. The now uppermost was 
lately behind, and that lately highest is beginning to descend.’ 
Such kind of sententious talk to the ears and eyes is always 
heard with childish assent by the Arabs. 

There came in a stranger, that poet of the Beny Atieh, so 
poor a man that in this world he had nothing besides his 
bare shirt ; he lately lay sick of a fever, and was this summer 
guesting with the Moahib. The poor soul cast upon them is not 
contemned by the Beduw : his place is still at the coffee-hearth, 
sitting amongst the sheukh. The best of them are clad not 
much better flian he, and he will be serviceable to them in what 
little offices he may. Aly was a maker of ribald lays ; such 
are much tMted by the Aarab, — and where is not a merry 
vein well accepted in the world ? AH are glad to forget 
themselves and the long hours. Aly made well ; I have heard 
his staves quoted by old Tollog himself s miling hugely, all the 
company were pleasant upon it ; and the sheykhly housewives 
answered them, freshly laughing, with merry words from their 
apartment. 

The poor gleeman, chopfallen, and hollow with hunger, sat 
down wearily, of late he had found no more to eat than a 
cricket ; all this week, he told us, there had passed through his 
gvdlet no mote than the smoke of a little tittun, and water. 
The sheykhs now returning, “ Alas ! said he, and is it thus the 
iloahib deal with their guests ? — I die, and ye shall bury me 
here in Shellal ; for wellah I may never have strength to go 
from hence, except I set out to-morrow, — and I had departed 
before, but was in dread to be met with by some of the Pukara.” 
The Aarab hearing his sorrowful complaint, sat silent : then Tol- 
log said kindly, “ 0 Aly, we are sorry for thee, but seest thou intc 
what straitness we be fallen ourselves : ” — an ungenerous word 
was not cast in his teeth, for that were against the reverence of 
Grod's hMpitality. — The Beduins willingly plead for each other, 
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and one will make a vaunt for another, it is but the cost of 
breath, saying, (that biblical sentence) “ He is better than I,” 
so Earned had praised his poet to me, that I might bestow upon 
liiin fever medicines. “ This, he said, is AI7, poor, but a man 
of such a principal sheykh’s fellowslup, in much account with 
the haj pasha.” — “ 0 Aly, I know the Pasha had as good see 
your tribesmen all hanged.” Aly smiling set a good face upon 
it the Beduins would be taken for sons of the valiant, though 
it' were with some expense of their honesty. “ Also I heard in 
the Haj that some of you are savages : say, what kindred is 
that of B. Atieh, which go all naked, and they know not bread, 
and there is none other world, they say, than that they see 
about them ; — cold the elves must lie of a winter’s night ! ” 
Aly answered with a pleasant lying wit, ‘‘ Ay, biUah, they are 
reckoned to us, but yet we hardly know them : at the fall of 
the day they dig themselves down in the sand to the necks, and 
sldep warm enough.” 

The poor merrymaker reported to me the fable of Genjeh, 
which is a journey to the north from Tebuk ; there is but the 
ruined ground of a walled village, lying in such heaps as the 
Khreyby. Great treasures are fabled to be there buried, and 
that every Friday the money pieces roll out of the ground, and 
run of themselves over the desert plain till sunset. Beduins have 
asked me with a grave curiosity, “ Could this be sooth ? ” Beduins 
are clear-sighted in their short natural horizon, and they easily 
incline in worldly things to incredulity. Another B. Atieh man 
added, “ In the neighbourhood is a sandstone cliff (he had not 
visited it), and therein a gateway, and beyond that a gallery 
hewn in the rock, in whose walls are side-chambers, wellah,_ as 
the shops in a bazaar, and a great treasure lies behind a door im- 
penetrable, which (where all is enchantment) is kept by a black 
man with his drawn sword. — Come thou ! said the Beduwy, and 
take up the treasures, and they shall be freely thine, so thou 
wilt show us the hidden waters ! ” 

ToUog rose and beckoned me out with him : the old sire 
led me to his own booth, where he brought me into the 
closed apartment of his comely young housewife, Th^hir’s 
daughter, justly reckoned a beautiful woman amongst them. 
Shelay fostering her babe, and leaning, elbow-wise, on a Turkey 
carpet of cheerful colours. The young wife looked up with mild 
eyes : in that with a graceful gesture she reached forth a bowl 
full of dates, and with womanly pensive voice gently persuaded 
me to eat. Tollog went out to the camel troughs, and brought 
the guest water to drink ; so the old sheykh left me vrith 
Thahir’s daughter to dine, and returned himself to the mejlis. 
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This covert hospitality of a bountifol sbeykh was a sign to me 
how low were the chief households. Seldom was there lack b 
Tollog’s tents ; a sheykh of Aarab, he received also a khuwa 
two camel-loads of dates, from Tebuk, and as much from Te 3 Tna! 
— At Teyma some of these tribesmen had possessed a few 
stems of palms, but whilst they were enemies of Ibn RasMd 
they could not come thither ; notwithstanding, their rights in 
the plants remained inalienable. My hostess said gently, ‘ She 
heard that I had pitched by her parents ; and their treatment 
of me, was it well ? — but, Khalil 1 eat, eigh me 1 why dost tbon 
not eat ? or maybe thou canst not ? ’ 

Horeysh had taken upon himself the kdhwajy’s o£6ce. 
“ And how dost thou, Horeysh ? ” — ‘‘ Right well ; and how is Ayun 
bild sinun, eyes without teeth ? ” he said this maliciously of my 
naga jade : but his pleasantly did not call a smile upon any of 
their faces. — Why did not h^ housewife tell bim that his two 
jaws were such hedges of tushes, as might have become a camel? 
The nomads have very often great horse-teeth and white as 
if they wore scoured by the sour imlk : many young cattle- 
herders in the Beduin tribes show them with an incessant 
dog-like grinning. Herding all days from their first childhood, 
companions of rocks and bushes and the cattle in the wilder- 
ness, they grow up almost void of human understanding. Under 
the day-long beating of the sun their brow is frounced out, 
the lips are drawn up, and by stiffening of the muscles become 
set in that posture ; the light heart and natural wit of the 
Beduina is faUen in them for lack of human fellowship into a 
kind of imbecility. — I remember a young Syrian Nasarene 
who told me he had found in the scripture a terrible sayii^ 
against the Beduw ; and fetching his (missionary) bible, he 
turned me up a leaf and read that ‘ the locusts which proceeded 
from the pit bottomless had hairs as the hair-locks of women, 
and their teeth were as the teeth of lions ! ’ The poor market- 
ing Beduins I have heard compared in the Kasim town-speech 
to a flight of locusts, mithii el-jet^. 

In W. Shellal was a mountain wind, flowing down as the 
plains below were heated, which dulled the scalding beams of 
the summer day’s sun, and increased till the half-afternoon, 
blustenng then so strongly from the Harra head of the valley, 
that I have had my little tent overblown. 

word that the Fukara were about to encamp 
at el-H6jr, as every year they lodge one autumn month 
about those waters. I thought then to return to them, they 
would soon journey to Teyma, from whence I might pass to 
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H&yiL When Mishwat found me as I sat under some ruinous 
walling, in the lee of the tepid blast, reading, “ KhalO ! be 
oried, now deny it not, thou wast here to take up some 
treasure.” At evening, he offered a young sheep for the health 
of his camels , — mesquin I unwitting of the Will above, and the 
event determined against him ! a month later they were in 
the power of the enemy. The ewe he had cast silent and 
struggling to ground (the head of every sacrifice is turned 
towards Mecca) ; the Mishwat, kneeling upon it, in the name of 
God, drew his sword across her throat. Some of the spouting 
blood he caught in the bowl, and with this he passed devoutly 
through the troop ; and putting in his fingers he bedaubed 
with a blood-streak the neck and flank of every one of his 
couching great cattle. The mutton went to the pot. When 
any beast is slaughtered and brittled, the great bowels are 
borne out and cast away at little distance by the hareem 5 the 
gtnftH fatty gat and chitterlings, hastily roasted in the hearth, 
are divided as sweet morsels by the nomad lads and children. 
The slaughter-blood, which has flowed upon the ground, is 
BHielled to but refused by the nomads’ hounds. Pieces of the 
liver, amongst the Pejlr, I saw east into the fire-pit, and eaten 
broiled by the minors of the household, before the guest-supper. 
The head is likewise cast in and roasted, the brain is eaten only 
by women, the men have a superstition that it should dull 
aieir eyesight. 

The morrow was of the weyrid, and then there arose a 
Bcolding contention among them. The Aarab could not agree 
about the price of a theiu] in heads of small cattle, whereof 
a Serahiny owner would quit his contribution to the midda 
which must be paid to Mahanna. The Arabs are iniquitous in 
any bargain, and the frenetic clamouring of Daryesh soon set 
all the waterera by the ears ; I saw from my tent the Serahiny 
sheykh casting his wooden arms and that the capon and bis ad- 
versary had lifted their drawn swords. Old Tollog went out from 
the coffee-tent to appease them ; but he re-entered bye and bye, 
shrinking the shoulders, when his voice was not beard in their 
strife. The Moahib are heady and sturdy, and a^y Darjesh 
was a nettle to have stung them all into a garboil. After the 
first breath spent in shouting, peaceable men’s words began to 
prevail, and the Arabs drew off, every man to his own, with 
their cattle. Wfiyil, as he came, shouted to his housewife that 
she should strike the beyt, he would remove at the instant ; 
a little after he suffered himself to be persuaded to his quiet 
and the common good. 

This morning the sheukh would ride to the Fukara im- 
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camped at el-H6jr, to treat of the eommop -welfare, and do away 
a coldness which was gro-wn between them since the Haj ; they 
desired to be accorded \vith Motlog, and joining his Aarab to 
make one camp with them. Tollog mounted -with Hamed 
Wayil and Daryesh : Mishwat, contrary to his overnight words' 
would not ride, and my naga was now ‘ breasted up ’ -with 
his cattle towards the Harra. A young shepherdess, 
daughter of the widow Thanwa, proffered herself to run 
fetch her : — ^many times the poor Beduina lend themselves le 
this kind of service, for the sheykh and the stranger. An hour 
passed ere t^e camel could be led in again ; though the sheykbs 
had long since departed upon their theluls, I thought I migy, 
adventure to ride alone as I came. Mishwat said over quickly 
the last counsels, what landmarks I should ‘ put upon this cf 
leave upon that hand : ’ I gave his house-wife, as she desired: 
some ' fever medicine,’ and they bade me speed well. 

The desolate valley ya-wned out -widely, the footprints were 
insensible, on the hard vulcanic bottom, of those that had 
ridden before me. I looked therefore ever to the lower soiL 
— so I must find a natural outlet of the torrent water ; in ^ 
sort I came through, without failing, to the Ho-wwira. There* 
about lie small balb upon the sand of some mineral matt« 
fallen from the wasting sand-cliff, the moat are in clusteis 
which resemble the droppii^ of ruminant animalq ; those which 
may roll in their guns, are taken np for bullets by the poorer 
tribesmen. 

Badly mounted, a man might now overtake me on foot :-4 
hoped not to be met with by haballs ; it was in this short paft 
sage to the kella that Abu Sin-iin had been “ taken.” Besides 
a wild contention lor life, it would be published that the Nas* 
rany carried a maimer of dangerous pistol; and were thai 
seized from'me, I should be left naked in all my travels, amiitgfc 
amed ensues. The way was full of such hollow rooks ^ 
might serve ffl-meaning wretchra for lurking places ; — and whfc 
finding me. beye, and his deed unespied, woidd spare the Nsfe 
r&ny !_ Thft spires and pinnacles of mount EthHb were so^ 
after in s^t; then troops of the Aarab’s camels, that w«t* 
driven slowly^isver the pl^i. Bbiving passed those few miles, JE 
came to booths o! some Solubba under the kella, and lean^ 
that the ^leykh’s tents .were pitched at the wells under ttie 
Borj rocks. 

Riding further, I- overtook scune sheykhly tribesman 1 seas 
from the backward, I already guessed turn by the smooth side- 
sweeping, square from the shouJdera, of his stiff striped mantle; 
and the delicate and low bare-footed gait, to be a coffee-fellow 
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oi Zejd’s: — the head is elated from a strutting breast, arms 
lambowed from the hips, the man holds a mincing womanish 
pace. This is shcykhly carriage in the wilderness, and of the 
principal personages. They are noblemen bom, lapped in 
the stern delicacy of the desert life, and sit, as men-gossips, 
sipping coffee-cups in the mejlis, all the day-time of their lives. 
The housewives do all for them in the tents, these tent-dwell- 
ing men find nothing abroad to do, and they seldom ride in a 
^azzu. Under his gay kerchief you shall see perhaps a politic 
man’s visage, with a smooth feminine grace, great sharp-set 
ambitious eyes, watching with an indolent wildness under those 
severe and comely brows. In all the Fejir sheukh, that, as 
said, are gennains, is a family likeness of the voice and bcasing, 
I alighted before that booth where I found couched the 
theluls of the Moahib sheykhs, who had arrived before me. There 
sat a great assembly within, and that was Motlog’s tent. The 
Fukara saw mo again with a cold fanatical countenance. This 
humour of theirs was for their companion Zejd’s sake (the hablus) ; 
and besides, as told, no kafir may return among the Mosleinln 
and be welcome : only a young man coming in after me took me, 
with hearty greeting, by the band, and he was a Mahuby, in 
exile, one of ToUog’s Aarab. The Moahib sheykhs CMt upon me 
silently their friendly looks, and nodded with smiles of cheerful 
remembrance. Said ToIIog, “ Ha, Khalil ! had we known thou 
wast coming, I would have awaited thee ; ” then tnming to those 
malevolent Aarab, be said, “ Khalil has been living this while 
with us. and wellah his talk is very reasonable and pleasant; 
although he be a Nasrany, he is a weled very well minded 
toward the Moslemin.” — The Moahib did not love the Fukara, 
whom in despite they call d-Fiiggera and Yahud Kheybat. 
ToUog now spoke of their affairs, “ Wellah, 0 thou Motlog, and 
you the Fukara, I know it has been said ‘ the Moahib and the 
Fukara be not well together.’ ” — The Teh4ma was in these days 
full of Aarab, and the summer pasture was scant, therefore 
ToUog desired now to wander awhile with the Fukara, which 
Motlog, for certain r^pects (due to Ibn Eashid), heard unwii- 
Kng1 y. Also ToUog Came to take counsel with the Fukara, for 
his tribe’s submission : Wdyil and the Serahin would otherwise 
make their several peace. They felt they might no longer live 
safe from Bishr, whom Ibn Eashid egged on incessantly to 
infest them.- At noon a great breakfast heap of cooked rice 
WM borne in, which had been long a-cooling in the woman’s 
apartment. The breathless heat in the Hejr plain was now 
immoderate. 

The sheukh rose from the dish to go drink coffee in the 
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kella, and visit Haj Nejm. The old man was astonished and 
smiled to see me again : I found there, Zeyd, M6hsan, and 
other friends. The guests were soon seated in a long' row 
upon Nejm’a holiday carpets, under the west wall of the 
gallery : but the Beduins could not forbear debating some ol 
their petty differences, and I saw WHyil twice called out to 
swear in a disputed matter upon his sword ; a formal oath o| 
which they have a wholesome superstition. The Beduin soldier 
lad Mohammed cried bravely, in presence of the Moaldb 
‘ Wellah ! except he bound one of them, the first (after this) 
upon whom he might lay bis hands!’ Tollog the sheyki 
answered him with a fatherly gravity : “ My son, we have 
nothing at all that is thine.” The Beduins rose again when 
the sun was setting, to return to the menzil. Motlog Ml^d 
a sheep for bis guest-meal ; but a third of the night was 
spent, when the seethed flesh (with the best pieces laid above 
of the great taflow-tail and the liver), was served upon a 
mighty mess (the whole might be a barrow-full) of Wejh rice. 
The guests draw nigh, and reaching forth the right hands, in the 
name of XJUah, they be^ to eat— rending their first morsels of 
the tail (lhail), which, in the live sheep, is a swagging foot- 
wide lap, that may nearly cover the hind quarters, and many 
pounds weight ; — they think it very sweet and wholesome. The 
Aarab, as often as I told them that our small fleeced-cattle had 
but wiggle tails, have answered me, “ Then the sheep of the 
NasSra must be of evil kind.” When they have done, tbs 
guests rise, blessing their host (who by nothing is so well paid 
as to hear his hospitable performance commended) ; in tids 
wilderness-life, where is no superfluity of water, they wipe their 
greasy hands upon the next tent-stuffs, or rub them upon their 
scabbards, the tent-poles or any saddle-tree by them. Nomads 
sip not whilst they eat, the bowls of water or milk ate set apart 
for their drinking after meat. Only much later, a caldron was 
fetched in, full ol the mixed mutton broth and camel milk; 
and the guests poured out for themselves in bowls. 

I wondered with a secret horror at the fiend-like malice of 
these fanatical Beduins, with whom no keeping touch nor truth 
of honourable life, no performance of good offices, might win 
the least favour from the dreary, inhuman, and for our sina, 
inveterate dotage of their bloodguilty rehgion. But I had 
eaten ol their cheer, and might sleep among wolves. The 
fortune of the morrow was dark as death, all ways were shut 
before me. There came in a W. Aly sheykh, and principal of 
that tribe’s exiles, he was an hereditary arbiter or lawyer 
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among them, in the custom of the desert : the arbiter sitting 
by and fixing upon me his implacable eyes, asked the sheykhs 
Df tho Moahib in an under-voice ‘ Why brought they the Nas- 
rany ? ’ They said, ‘ Khalil -was come of himself.’ Then turning 
to Hsmed he whispered a word which I well overheard, “ Why 
have ye not left him — thus ? ” and he made the sign of the 
dead lying gaping upright. Hamed answered the shrew in 
a sort of sighing, Istugfir Vllah, “Lord, I cry thee mercy!” 
Tdriba (the man’s name,) was of a saturnine turning hu- 
mour ; and upon a time afterward, with the same voice, he 
defended me at Teyma, against the splenetic fanaticism of 
some considerable villager, threatening me that ‘ except I 
would convert to the religion of Ullah and His Apostle, as 
I carelessly passed by day and by night in the lanes and 
paths of the oasis, a God-fearer’s gunshot might sometime end 
my life.’ Tiriba answered him with disple^ure, “ Wellah, the 
Beduw be better than ye ! ” T&riba’s cavilling was now also for 
my greeting (as they use), soZoom aleyk, ‘ peace be with you.’ It 
is “ the salutation of Islam and not for the mouths of the heathen, 
with whom is no peace nor fellowship, neither in this world not 
the next : ” also he would let the people know that I was a 
khawdja. This is the title of Jews and Christians in the mixed 
Semitic cities of the Arabian conquest. 

Motlog said in the morning, “ Henna rahil, we are about re- 
moving : and thou, Khalil, canst not remain with the Aarab, 
neither do I permit thee, nor is there any of them who will 
receive thee .” — “ I tell thee they will all receive me ; do you 
account me an enemy ? ” — “ Well, I do not take thee for an 
enemy, but the life of the Beduw is uneasy, and in this summer 
heat thou wast best remain in the g(k)ella.” The Moahib sheykhs 
answered friendly for me : “ Khalfl is no novice, he is like one 
of the Beduw, and we have heard it of Abu Sinun that his 
Aarab are of the Soolt^’s alliance.” — “ Here is Ze3'd, Khalil’s 
‘uncle,’ said Motlog, let him go with Zeyd." But Zeyd an* 
swered, “ Khalil is now out of my bands, and I will no more 
answer for bim ; besides when he was with me, and we were so 
iQuch friends, Khalil called me hailus ! ” The Aarab now dis- 
persed from the morning cup, and Tollog rising, called me 
apart. “ Khalil, said the good old sheykh, if you do not like 
tMs people, we now ate going, and yon can return in our com- 
pany ; or eke later, when you find it well for yourself, come 
again to us and welcome, and be with us till the returning 
Haj.” 

— The Moahib sheykhs loosed the theluls’ knee-strings and 
let their beasts rise, which lay before Motlog's tent, fasting 
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since yesteiday. They climb to their saddles,' as the tall cattle 
are standing ; only Tollog, in bis nn'wieldy age, got him upon 
his kneeling thelul : so they rode forth. There was but a last 
shouted word of their affairs, without turning the head, and no 
leave-taking. This is school to depart on the morrow betimes : 
— the overnight’s full-fed guest is dismissed upon his morning 
way empty. I remained uneasy at Motlog’s tent, for his 
W. Aly housewife was shrewish, so that her own step-children 
called her “gipsy woman,” Soluibta; my last handful of pro- 
visions spent, I walked over to the booths about the next wells 
where that W. Aly sheykh lodged, Ibrahim es-Sennad, who 
was the haj post : the roan, a Httle fanatical humour apart, 
was of friendly worth and of my acquaintance. 

I found him reposing in his summer tent, for the gaila heat 
was soon upon us. Surprised to see me enter, he bade the 
housewife take away the falcon on the perch, and to set me 
his thelul saddle for a leaning pillow. The man who had 
received me at first with a half-averted look, now said friendly, 
“ Thou art welcome ; — and hearest thou, wife, make ready, that 
Khalil may breakfast, and let it be immediately.” In our talk 
I enquired of the guestship of the Beduw. “ A guest, he 
answered warmly, whoso he be, and the stranger, is the guest 
of UUah, and o^, as one dearly beloved.” Of Motlog’s house- 
wife he said, ‘ She came of no good kin, a sheykh’s daughter 
among them of small estimation : ’ he added a little after, 
“ Hearken, Khalil, if you have spent all, although my credit be 
lo'w at el-AUy, where in these days I have laid w my sword 
in pawn for a little barley, I will be thy surety to Haj Nejm for 
a few reals until the coming Haj.” Yet in our talk he in- 
dulged his self-pleasing fanaticism, ‘ one Moslem in the ex- 
change of prisoners, in the jehkd, he affirmed to be rated against 
ten Nasita.’ He wonld ride before Eamathfin with TCh^laf 
and Mohammed the Sher&ry, for their affairs to Damascus, and 
return with the Haj, and bade me be of their company. 

Lodged now, the third time, before those ghastly grinning 
rat^es of the Hejr monuments — ^like rat-holes, in the distant 
aspect, under mountain banks of squalid sandstone rock — I 
found nothing in them which I had not viewed already. 

Mohammed ed-Deybis was willing to accompany me to 
Kheybar, for large •wages ; there be might take up a load of 
dates for his poor household, and return with the Aarab : but 

iself, ea3Tng, “ Khalil, it is for 
! neck-bone) ! and I am a father 
, Jdzy, but afterward he drew 
back, saying, “ It would be too rash riding.” I found a likelj 


on the morrow he excused mi 
this he clapped his hand to tb 
of children.’ I found anothei 
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young man of the Kham41a, who had a good thelui ; for ten reals 
he would mount me upon another, and for the price I might 
leave him my ndga. But he likewise failed at the time ; and in 
all this was Zeyd’s band that hindered, he alleging himself still 
careful of my safety as he would answer for me to the Dowla. 

We bad word that Mahanna foraying nigh Kheybar with eight 
companions, had lifted fifty Hot 63 Tn camels, of which there fell 
seven to his share : — ^yet we heard afterwards that these had 
been restored to their owners, as taken upon Aarab not their 
declared enemies. So the Beduw will many times be fair-policy 
nien and magnanimous, for any sufficient cause. But it is a 
marvel how in the languor and heat of the year, these weary 
Beduins, taking no more than handfuls of mereesy with them, 
can foray many days together, certain of deadly fatigue, uncer- 
tain to bring anythmg home, or even to come again alive to their 
worsted menzils. Another guest of Motlog’s was a young SherSry, 
who arrived to treat about some reaved camels. When I en- 
quired, who was the jid or father of his tribe ? he answered, 
“ The Aarab have no remembrance of antiquity, but you may 
find it in your books ; look if it be not there.” There was 
a guest also of the half tribe of W. Aly in the north, who in 
the last Haj came down riding upon his thelui to visit the 
southern kinsmen. These months he had guested it with them 
as a fugitive, and now lodged from tent to tent with the 
Pukara, till the next ascending pilgrimage. 

The fourth day the Moahib sheykhs returned to us, leading 
a dromedary ; the younger men, Hamed and Wayil, would 
ride with this peace-offering to Ibn Bashid. Motlog made 
again a guest-supper ; and, when the morrow was bght, the 
two friends, for such they were, took their beasts to set forward. 
All the Aarab of the Emir’s jurisdiction being yet hostile be- 
fore hired, they hired a Eejiry rafik, who though of Tollog’s 
ancient acquaintance, made it strange with him to bargain for 
this voyage : and yet the fellow was sure of a change of cloth- 
ing, besides, at H4yil. From hence they counted seven days 
riding (of nomads) to “ the Jebel.” So old ToUog returned 
with a lad back-rider, alone, to the W. Shellfil. — Cool seemed 
the nights after the great heat of these dayhghts in the close 
H6jr plain ; yet I have found at the lowest (in the dawning), 
78* Fahrenheit, more often 76®. Girbies hanged to the air from 
the sunset, as they incessantly sweat out humour, in an hour or 
two yielded -water which seemed to our drinking of an icy 
ohillness, — tried by the thermometer I found 52°. The water in 
the wells under the Borj is cooler and much better than water 
drawn from ‘ the nfiga’s well ’ in the kella. — Tepid and flat is 
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every water that I have tasted in Arabia, and unlike the 
good ground-waters ol our climate, as the simum wind is un- 
like any wholesome air ! — After these wells have been drawn 
out at a camel-watering, the water is risen again in a few 
hours. The savour to their palates is not one in all ; the water 
of the well two hundred paces north-west from the keUa is the 
better tasting. If the waterers lose any of their gear in the 
pits, I have seen them let down a child for it — to-day it was a 
son of the sheykh Motlog — tying him under the arms : the Arabs 
as said, have excellent heads to adventure themselves thus, and 
the boy went down cheerfully into that dripping depth and 
darkness. 

Some marketers descended to el-Ally, and I rode with them. 
The most were Pehjat, a beggarly crew, carrying loads of wild 
hay upon their camels, which they would -barter for dates. In 
the company, went some tribeswomen on foot : one of them a 
poor creature, had been a wife of Eahyel, Motlog’s brother ; and 
when she was divorced, his elder nephew Therryeh had taken 
her, it seemed in a sort of adulation. To Motlog’s son the 
poor j&ra had borne a daughter, and then, because unlike hk 
springing years, he had put her away. Now, a lone woman, 
she carried a tinned bowl of two or three shillings, to buy a 
pair of sheep-skins for new girbies in her widow’ed booth. An- 
other time I asked Therryeh himself of his not convenient 
marriage, “ Is it well ? ” He answered, “ Ay, it is well ; ” but his 
father Motlog, in whose tent we were speaking, responded with 
an emphasis, “ Nay wellah ! it is not well.” As we rode in the 
Akhma among crags and cliffs, there was a sudden cry of a 
ghrazzu at our backs ; but soon those thelul riders were known 
to be tribesmen, and marketers to the town. 

At el-AUy I went to buy some provision of S&lih the Mos- 
lemany ; but now I found him no truer dealer than another, and 
hia wife came running after me in the street to make restitution. 
The Alowna are sordid in their dealings. If you buy a tiling 
and they receive a greater piece of money, it m likely they will 
refuse to render the difference, or to receive their own again, 
saying only, “ You may have the rest in goods ; ” and they lie in 
their answers, that they have not a thing, which afterwa:^ 
upon better hopes they bring forth. A thimting stranger may 
pass by many of their doors asking to drink a little water, 
and they ai^wer, “ H»e is no water,” though he see the full 
^by Ringing in their entry. We found the villagers’ pricof 
nsen thirty per cent, since they had notice that the Fukara 
were encamped at el-H4jr. 
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Beautiful is the green pageant of the oasis, after the bam- 
ing barren dust of the desert. I saw the thousand cromis of 
pJma now richly loaded with purple-ripe, and yellow and red 
clusters of this land’s food-fruit ; the first gathered were yet 
good cheap, twenty sahs for a real. In their thick orchards 
only the cry of some gay fruit-eater bird startles from time to 
time the teeming stillness of a tropical vegetation, where I 
found but a midday heat of 98®. The sun rises late, and is early 
set behind their deep valley coasts ; but ail the nights are of 
heavy heat without refreshment. In the roost garden grounds 
I saw a leafy riot of great-grown pumpkins and sweet-smelling 
kinds of water-melons. 

I re-entered the town at mid-aftemoon, when the villagers 
assemble, to sip the cup in the kahwas of their sheykhs. At 
the first found I stepped over the threshold ; room was made 
for the stranger, and I sat do-wn amongst them. — A voice 
soon said to me in the taunting vein of these villagers, which 
is their shallow half negro, half feverish mirth, “Here sits an 
uncle’s son of thine, and thou dost not know him ! ” I saw it 
was a lithe youi^ man, with a countenance between shrewish 
earnest and light scoffing humour, his skin was white and 
ruddy in comparison with these sweeps’ visages of the Alowna. 
The fellow sat in a new Turkey red cap, with great swinging 
tassel of blue silken, — many of these haj-way villagers’ affecting 
the Damascus usage. His father, a Nasr&ny, was come trading, 
or a fugitive, hitti^er from Egyptian parts, and at el-Ally they 
had made him a Mosleman. This was Howeyckim his son, 
who now saluted me, “ How dost thou ? and I, as thou, am 
Engleysy (he would say, of the free Nasara). My father was of 
those countries : when he was here, they were too many for us, 
they caught him, and they beat him, till he confessed Moham- 
med rasm Ullah. Khalil, the dogs had the upper hand, and 
here am I, the Lord be praised, a Moslem : — and say thou 
‘ There is none other God than the Lord, and His apostle Moham- 
med,’ and inhabit amongst us, and palms shall be given thee.” 
The coffee drinkers answered for their parts, “ We do promise 
this ; and hearken, Khalil, — what were two little words ? pro- 
nounce them with us, and it shall do thee no hurt. Khalil, 
believe in the saving religion, and howbeit thou care not for 
the things of this hfe, yet that it may go well with thee at the 
last. — Neighbours, Khalil is an honest man, hut blind, it may 
please UUah to give him light ; and if no, it is His will, and 
here is a town of the Moslemin. he is free to come and go 
without question among us.” 

Howeychim invited me to his garden, saying he would give 
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me some water-melons, but being there he made me pay for 
them beyond the market price ; and when we returned with 
these in our hands, he answered the infirm gossiping humour 
of all who met with us, “ Wellah they are bakshish which I 
have bestowed upon the Nasrany!” The impudent Harebrains 
went half-leaping before me ! and when he saw me come feebly 
dragging after, “ What is this ! he cries, thou art a young m ap, 
and I have fifty years upon my back:” and this seemed likely’ 
the fellow considered, though he might have passed for twenty 
years younger. “ But thou art a pretty boy, and can skip it 
more than a wild goat.” — ” Ah, sayest thou this because I am 
beardless 9 it was the rats came and bit off my beard by night.” 
Howeychim had besides, a busy working head to attempt a 
thing. Not many years past, he had imagined to plant the 
empty soil, of profitable loam, which lies half a mile above 
the oasis, under el-IQireyby ; and there he built a redout, 
wider than a honso or two, which yet rem ains , and is called 
after his name. Such a “ kella ” is a close of four high walls, 
for surety, wherein the husbandmen may quickly shelter them- 
selves, from the incursions of hostile Beiuins. But Howeychim 
found few of his stomach at el-AUy, such pithless townsmen 
would not follow the projector, and Ms stirring hopes were fallen 
bo the ground. More than all, in bis heart brooded an impotent 
ambition, to climb one day over aU their heads to be captain 
of the town. The year before he had been to see Kheybar, 
and finding one there [afterward my entire friend], Mohammed 
el-Nejumy of Medina,— of whom, in his robust mirth, I had 
this tale — a hardy strong man, he had opened his purpose to 
him, and namely, that they twain should return to el-AlJy, and 
make themselves masters there by the sword. Said he, ‘ bis 
townsmen the Alowna were such very natural cowards, that the 
same would be toys to them, wellah, but the swapping off a 
few heads, and over the rest they might lord it at their own 
list.’ — When I found that my nomad company would not move 
before morrow, I retnmed to Mdsa’s kahwa, where I had 
alighted, and that good man strewed down garden stalks to my 
camel : the night I passed, dreading the dampish air of the 
palms, upon his terrace roof. 

More of our Beduins came in the morning, and among them 
Zeyd. They told us that the Aarab removed yesterday (after 
our departure), and were now at the wells el-Atheyb, nearer to 
the town. I had left my bags standing before Motlog’s beyt ; but 
my.friends bade me be easy, for the hosts “ must in honour have 
carried them with them.” I returned to the Aarab with Zeyd, 
who had taken up dates and rice upon credit till the next 
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The nomad people lodging here dispersedly, on a long 

ascending sand, between high clife of the Akhmar and the Harra 
mountain, we rode by their menzils for more than three miles. 
The next evening came Mahanna, to treat of his conveying 
another khfl to Wejh. He had alighted at Motlog’s tent, but 
Eahyel made the guest-snpper, killing at sunset a good sheep ; 
late in the evening, he called us all and we rose from Motlog’s, 
to go over to his booth. Mahanna, as we sat about the dish, 
observing me with a friendly eye, — “ Is it alw-ays thus, he said to 
Zeyd, who sat and supped by me, that Khalil eats not ? how 
hard must it be for a man, as he was bred, to lead the life 
of the Beduw 1 ” 

Ramathan, the fasting month, was nearly in, which kindles 
in Moslem spirits, even of the wild Aarab, a new solemnity 
of religion ; the Beduins, aping the town guise, which they had 
seen at Medina, now stood out from the byut at the hours, and 
making ranks, they rehearsed the formal prayer, bowing the 
empty foreheads and falling upon the pettieoated knees together. 
If the sheykh Motiog were there be prayed not as an Imam 
before the rest, but standing like a truant amongst them. All 
the Moslemin are equal in the performance of their religion. 
A lewd, mad and lousy derwish may savagely reprehend his 
prince in such matter, and the great man must take all in 
godly patience. Motiog, whose manly breast savoured not of 
mumming, was oftentimes molested by some abject caUing 
upon him that ‘now was the hour; goom yd, svll ho! to the 
prayers, up thou Motiog, rise and pray ! ’ — the zealots being 
such that he might have said of them with Job, “ I would 
not have set them among the dogs of my flock ! ” Yet rising 
with a patient submission, Motiog, the great sheykh, went 
then to acquit himself of the duty in rel^on. The greatest 
sheykh durst not do otherwise ; it is for his peace and safety 
among his Mohammedan brethren, — intolerable among them 
were the reproach of irreligion. Such few of the nomad hareem 
as are taught, kneel down in this religious month before their 
beyts, to say the formal prayers ; and seldom at other times is 
any woman seen praying. 

The heaven showed all that night, in the full of the moon, a 
beautiful day-like blue depth and nearly starless. The moon, 
near the morning, was totally eclipsed, and the Arabs told me, 
they had seen the sky red as blood, which they took for “ a 
token of great heat.” At sunrise I found 88° F., the day followed 
without breath of air, at half-afternoon I found dO'S® Cent.,, the 
heaven was overcast, and the Aarab, full of languor, lay down 
in the great mountain shadows. The day after the heat rose 
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to 41'5° C. {110® F.) ; in that afternoon the Beduins removed, and 
we returned to ei-Hejr. In the way, seeing that my loosely, 
girded baggage was sliding and falling, a poor woman riding 
nigh me ^ghted of her own good will, and she came barefo^ 
in a place of thorns, to help the strainer : — there is this natural 
goodness in the Aarab. 

Alighfcii^ again at Medfiin, the nomad households pitched 
in their old steads, and made the evening fires upon the ashes of 
their former hearths. At the next sunrise, the coolest hour of 
the natural day, I found 86® P. and the afternoon heat was 
again 41-5® C. The noisome flies pf el-E6jr, everywhere a 
swarming plague, as much in the shadowing of lofty cliffe as in 
the tent’s feeble shade, made it not possible in the whole day. 
i^ht to find rest. I went to shelter by the Diwdo, a cliff 
passage in which the sun never shines ; but even there was the 
cloud of sordid insects. Where I sat, there came trippiM 
a little fly-catcher bird, slender and slate-coloured and some- 
what as our oornmon wagtail, which coursing nimbly upon 
the tormenting flies, snatched her prey without ever missing • 
I spread upon her my kerchief, and took and caressed the little 
friendly bird without hurt, and let her go from my hand : but for 
all this she only removed a little and did not fly from me. 

Motlog’s mde booth was a common afternoon napping place 
of loitering tribesmen : there the impertinent tongues of Rama- 
th4n zealots often barked upon the Naardny, till I called upon 
a day to Thetryeh, “ Oh the plague of flies, the heat, and the 
barrea words of fchoso dubbush ; they kaow even what is good 
fbr man better than the Lord that made them.” — “ Thou 
sayest the truth, they are dubbush.” — “ But what worship they ? 
the aphrodisia and the galliun !— these be your hallows, 0 
Aarab.” — “ Ah-ha-ha ! Khalt l, wellah, they could not deny it, upon 
th^e aU their vain thoughts be set ; the Beduw worship the one 
^d the other.” He was the sheykh’s elder son, but Saiih 
to next brother, a robust^ young man of a sturdy turbulent 
humour, was best beloved in their father’s eyes, and bom of a 
more sheykhly mother ; in her father’s right he already inherited 
a prmcipal sheykh’s surra. Motlog favoured S&lih, who began 
to be considerable in the tribe, and Ther^eh seeing himself 
supplanted at home._ had learned to be a courtier. Every day 
he was busy to visit his father, (little warm to him,) and this 
seemed to be m way of adulation : Therrjeb had made himself 
a great beyt as Motlog’s, and his menzil was apart with Aarab ; 
he tod many camels, and the young man was a valiant leader 
of toe ghrazzus. I have heard him say among his friends with 
a kind of melancholy " —but I am no sheykh ! ” They answered 
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cheerfuliy. “ Thou art sheyWi e8-$heukh, a sheykh of sheykhs.” 
Salih yet inhabited in his father’s menzil, where his tent, 
aew woven of the best, was but a modest hejra. — Therryeh 
takir^ carelessly in his hand the book in which I was reading, 
he pleased himself with my pencil to draw upon a leaf — in their 
manner — figures of men and animals. (See next page.) 

Of the many slumberers out of the sun in the sheykh’s tent 
was one whom I perceived to be no Arabian ; ‘ some lost derwish 
(I thought) of the haj caravan : ’ and yet his visage was swarthier 
than the most of their Beduin faces. He told me he v?as a 
gardener of Beyrut, and had remained here with the Aarab 
from the third Haj before : with the money he then had he 
purchased a couple of camels, the Khamala bestowed upon 
him a housewife, and she had home him two children in the 
meanwhile. His mind, he said, was soon to return home, and 
he would carry up his Beduin family with him. He was weary 
in the desert ; he thought this summer heat was no greater 
t h^Ti in his Phoenician country. He was an ill-eyed fellow, — 
there go many criminals with the Haj, and escape justice : and 
surely a dull-spirited peasant would not forsake the plenty of his 
good things, without cause, for the deadly life of the Bedow ! 

Zeyd would now have received me more willingly than I 
had any mind to return to him : — said M^hsan, who w^ a good 
man, “ Ay weUah we have neglected thee, Khalil, but why stay 
lor^er at Motlog’s, where thy baggage is left in the open, and 
the dogs rip up all with their sharp claws, when thou art 
absent, to devour your few provisions ; but we are as thine own 
household, and the stuff will be in surety in our beyt.” I 
gladly removed to their tent ; and at evening we went together 
to drink coffee at the kella, where this sheykhly man of mild 
and friendly manners, and a patient player of the Arabic 
draughts, was always welcome to the techy Moghrebies. Though 
we had supped Haj Nejm would have us taste his rice mess ; 
and they ever welcomed me whether I came to sit in their 
stone porch, where is some draught of air, at noonday, or I 
visited them at the coffee-hearth in the cool of the evening. 
Those few palms which Haj Nejm had defended from the spring 
locust, now stood with full burdens ripe to the harvest ; I saw 
the yellow fruit-stalks bowing under the beautiful leafy crowns, 
all round, in goodly great clusters : the weight of these, tree- 
mammels, under that female beauty of long leafy looks, was 
in every stem, they reckoned, a camel’s burden (3 cwt.). The 
H6jr dates are ready at one time with the dates of Teyma, 
wWch is not till twenty days after the ingathering at el-Ally, 
which lies four hundred feet lower. 
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— This last evening Haj Mejm fell into his old argument oi 
the western countries. He w.id generously to the gaping audi- 
ence, “ Ye ought not to esteem of Khalil and those like him 
as kafirs, for they believe as we in the most things necessary. 
Saiduna Isa (out Lord Jesu), son of our Lady Miriam, the 
Lord of them, is indeed an holy prophet of UUah. So have 
they Musa, Daud, and the ancient prophets ; and they say 
like the Moslemin, that Ullah is one God, and beside Him 
there is none other. Mark ye, this only remains between 
us, that they say not, as we, of our Lord Mohammed,— 
whom magnify Ullah, and give him peace — that he is the 
Apostle of Ullah. And wot ye, Khalil’s people, the Engleys, 
are the friends of Islam, and neighbours to us a little way 
over the narrow sea, from Fez and Marakish and so nigh 
that either coast country appears to the inhabitants of the 
other beyond the water ; the speech of the Engleys is waar, 
rugged-like ” — [yet called helw, sweet, in the Syrian countries, 
and even loghrat et-tsyr, ‘ a tongue as the chittering of birds.’] 
Then he returned to murmur, with homely affection, of bis 
West Country, ‘ full of fresh springs under an wholesome climate, 
whose fortunate and peaceful inhabitants’ lives are drawn out 
to an extreme old age 1 ’ He counted upon the fingers of his 
two hands, ‘ how many days a man might wander to what part 
he would and not see an end of palms ! and lastly, the rough 
and barren desert spreading out two months’ journey south- 
ward to the Sudan (land of black men) ; whither went great 
yearly caravans of Morocco merchants, calling at Timbuctu, and 
the adventurers to the deep country beyond, for the rich traffic 
m slaves, and gold and ivory, and ostrich feathers.’ He said 
over the many good seabord towns : and extolled the great 
capital cities. ‘ In Fez, the mosques were three hundred, so 
that in the hours of prayer you may bear a crying upon all sides 
of muettbins from the many steeples ; the hammkms too in like 
number : a river flows through the town, of which they draw pure 
water. It was a fair sight to look upon the lines of high-built 
streets, and the bouses made so that a family may lodge apart 
[with the Mohammedan household jealousy,] in every stage ; the 
suks also well garnished with all tl^gs needful to the daily life, 
and where every craft is lodged by itself, so that in one short 
passage ye may he provided with all you lack without lost labour 
of seeking hither and thither.’ — “ Esmal hearken ! ” answered the 
Arabs, assenting with a grave attention to every new taking of the 
old man's breath ; and when he had done they said, “ Haj Nejm, 
thou htat many marvellous things to relate, and of thine own 
knowledge: Eigh, wellah 1 he who has travelled has seen much, and 
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wbioh of U3, except he heard it, had ever thought on all this ? 
Large is the world, it is no doubt, and wonders be therein, more 
than we wot of : — ay ! Haj Nejm, what are we the Beduw 
but dubbush, a siUy drove of small cattle ! ” — In our commo 
home, Mehsan said to me, “ I like Haj Kejm, and pleasant 
he talks, if one might always follow him, but, billah, what 
for his Moghreby terms, I understand not much better than 
the half of his speech.” I found no need of an interpreter: 
the strange names of forei^ countries and alien tbingg 
perplexed the hvely simple wit of the desert-bred Beduwy. 

The beat seemed already less ; these were like the first days 
of autumn, yet I found in the afternoon, as before, 40' 6® or 41® 0 
Old Nejm had finally thrust the half Beduwy lad, Mohammed' 
from the kella ; he came to harbour for the night with us in 
M6hsan’s tent, who, for the boy’s falcon, granted to carry him on 
the morrow to el-Ally, from whence he might go over to his 
nomad mother’s kindred. In the dawning M6hsan mounted, 
with the lad radif, and I mounted to visit ^e town with them' 
The Beduin boy let his wife fare on foot, until some matketing 
tribesman coming by us on his thelhl took her up, unwillingly, to 
ride behind him. We went by a lone Beduin grave, set round 
with wild flags of sandstone,— a great W. Aly sheykh, said they 
rested there. Near the end of the Akhma, they showed me a 
hollow cliff, Makhzan eWindy, “ the soldier's ware-room : 
whereby the former haj-road had passed to el-AUy. “ A soldier’s 
wife travaUing in the march, died, and her husband hastily buried 
her there ; and because no woman was in the caravan to give it 
suck, he forsook her babe under the rock’s shadow. The father 
as he came by again in the ascending pilgrimage (seventy dap 
after) found bis child yet alive, which had been suckled by gazeUe 
dams of the wilderness.” — We drew bridle in the town, at noon 
before Mdsa’s kahwa : the kddy lay now sick of fever. I visited 
the good man in his house, and left some quinine with him. 

_ Knding Howeychim I went home with him to buy pro- 
visions, and he brought me to his ware-room, where I saw 
^eat heaps^laid up, after their kinds, of the new in-gatherinir 
of dates. He bade me sit down before the best and break my 
fast ; an d brought a little_ samn in the foot of his lamp- 
dmh. Whilst we were talking there was some noise in the 
street and shufflmg of feet at his outer door, Howeychim 
caught up his tin, to hide it from any hungry Beduwy that 
might break m upon him. A goat had run into his entry, 
and the poor desert man who came driving this meat instead of 
money to town made two steps after his own in the villager’s 
doorway. But Howeychim outrageously revilB^ tixn and cried. 
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“ Oat. Beduwy hoaad, from my house, thou and thy goat to- 
gether ! — curse thee, and God curse thy father that begat 
thee ! ” Ihe poor man excused himself, ‘ he did but seek his 
cattle ; ’ not daring to dispute in the oasis, where any contentious 
nomad would be followed \rith hue and cry and even scornfully 
mishandled. Howeyohim said of the Fnkara, ma fi drzal 
minhum, “ There are none viler among the nomads.” 

After nightfall I went out to seek our Beduin company 
among the palms ; they would depart about midnight, at the 
moon rising. I found M6hsan and a few with him, napping 
upon mats spread in his merchant's plantation, and coffee 
drinking. — We journeyed upward in the night, and after long 
riding, being come in the open before el-Hejr, and the old moon 
showing little light, we saw fire struck with the flint before 
us, as if some had waylaid us, and in this kindled the matches 
of their long guns ; — the Arabian life is full of such appre- 
hensions. Then our Beduins fled fast upon their theluls ; the 
hareem on foot ran hither and thither ; two men who came 
with us driving back a few head of sheep, beat their cattle 
furiously to the rocks’ dim shadows. I looked round in the 
doubtful light for M6hsan, my rafik, and saw him scouring 
over the plain : I hastened after him, and since oui tribe hdd 
the country we were all gone down unarmed. My old n&ga 
running and bellowing, with a very hard snatching gait, twice 
sank down under me, and as I had her up again, she held 
on so vehemently that I feared she might cast the young, said 
to be of a few months in her. A skin of dates, which I carried 
for a poor woman, broke from my saddle. I asked “ What is 
this ado, M^bsan ? “ The habalis ! ” said he ; yet by and by, 

by the counter shoutings, we understood that all was a false 
alarm. But Mehsan’s strong thelui roused, and feeling the 
freshness of the night, broke away mainly, and ran on under 
him to Meddin Salih. Arriving there a moment before the 
dawn,. I found MAbsan sitting pensive in his beyt where be 
had alighted hall an hour before me. Surprised in this folly— 
he had forsaken his rafik — he blessed, in an irony, the fathers’ 
kin of such scatterlings as were come along with us, calling 
t he m all “Beduw,” and “mad bodies.” The cause of this trouble 
in the night was a young ne^o, Motlog's freed man, who passing 
late, had but struck fire to his galliun, when he heard us coming, 
thinking to return now in some friendly company. 

Mishwat, Shwoysh, and Seydan of the MoaMb friends visited 
our menzil : Shwoysh, who had so fair a wife at home, would 
persuade a fugitive housewife that he had among the Fukara 
to return with him. Also Daryesh, removing with his house- 
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hold from Tollog, was come in to pitch under the kella. He had 
of late ridden out with Doolan and another far in the north to 
the Euwilla dira 250 miles distant ; and they now returned 
from beyond Jauf weary men and empty handed. In riding 
near Thirba, they had found my naga’s and the thelul’a f^ 
steps, and the print of Horeysh’s bare feet. Daifesh told them 
the tale, and they alighted to consider them : and now Doolan 
laughed to me, “ ha-ha-ha ! Khalil, yes, hi-hi-h! ! we found it all 
wellah in the sand, and there we sat down for mirth. Afuah 
(el-afu) wellah, aysht Khalil, grameroy, God give thee health 
upon it : ” and the poor man putting the hands upon my shoulders 
his knees sank for laughing. It did their hearts good that the 
Nasr&ny had unseated the bully Horesyh (and in their eyas 
taken his dromedary). “ WeUah, thou art mine own uncle’s son 
Khalil, — and how seest thou Daryesh ? ” — He could not forbew 
to go and tell Daryesh, that I had answered “ A coxcomb a 
proud fellow ” ; and the Serahiny sheykh when he met me again 
seemed to stand higher in the neck, and found it not amiss 
that the stranger had taken knowledge of his magnanimity 
Doolan now went lame, his camel had kicked him, and hea^ 
is a stroke of the great-limbed brute’s padfoot ; he was yew 
low in the world, and the herdsman’s place was given to 
another. “ Ma n’ ash” said the poor Fehjy, “ we have nothing 
left," and crackled his thumb-nail behind the vacant teete 
The Moahib were again in Thirba. The well-spring flowed 
more weakly, and that was, some of them ungraciously smd 
since the Nasr&ny’s bathing and his “ writing ’’ the water ; yet 
had I not laboured there a morning to clear the channels? 
and the current was stronger than before, so that the Bedoins 
said “The stranger merited, billah, that every waterar should 
milk a goat for him.” 

In the serenity of this climate I read in the barometer, the 
daily tides of the atmosphere. The height of Medain SSJih 
[mean of 105 observations] may be 2900 feet, nearly. 
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Tinai cUpartwe from Medain Sdlxh, with the Aarai. A* alarm at tun-riting. 
Dlaaeter of the Moahtb. Journey tmcarda Teyma. Watching for the new moon. 
The month of Lent begine. Teyma in sight, ffusbandmen. A distracted poor 
woman. An outlying grange. Ramalharx. The new ripening dates. Toronsmen's 
tali at OUT coffee fire. A trouhUd morrow. A wayfaring man may break his fas!. 
Hiaan. AjeyL Visiting the sick. The custom of tpitUng upon sore eyes. 
Kbilaf sheykh of Teyma. Lenten breakfast after eunseL Lenten supper at 
midnight. A Beduin's ‘JreweHera’ tales.' A nomad cf the north discourses favour- 
ably of the Has&ra. An exile from el-AUy. A fanatic rebuked. Antique 
columns. A smith's household. Teyma is thres oases. A mare of the blood upon 
three legs. Fowling at Teyma. Migralion of birds. The Fasr&ny observes not 
ihsir fast. Mlhsan pitched in a kauta or orchard of Teyma. A pastime of 
draughts. Women fasting. Mihsan's {mpatience with his household. The 
autumn at hand. “ El-Islam shall he saved hy the Beduw." Their opinion of the 
Christian fasting. 

Finally, after other days of great heat, which were the last 
of that summer, the 28th of August, the Aatab remowed from 
el-H6jr. Once more their “ faces were toward ” the Teyma coun- 
try, and I mounted among them with such comfort of heart as 
is in the going home from a scurry school-house ; — delivered, 
at length, from the eye-sore and nose-sore of those mawkish 
mummy-house cliffs, the sordid kella and perilous Moghriireba 
of lledain Salih. Now, leaving the Turkish haj-road country, 
I had Nejd before me, the free High Arabia ! 

We passed the enclosed plain to the south-eastward. I saw 
many falcons carried out by the thelul riders in this rohla ; 
they had purchased the birds of the gate Arabs ; and there are 
Beduin masters who in the march carry their greyhounds upon 
camel-back, lest the burning sand shoold scald their tender 
feet. Four days we journeyed by short marches to the east- 
ward, and the nomads alighting every forenoon dismissed their 
cattle to pasture. The summer beat was ended for us in those 
airy uplands. At the morrow's sunrise whilst we sat a mo- 
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ment, before the rahia, over a hasty fire, I read the thermo- 
meter, 78° F. ; yet it seemed a cold wind that was blowing 
upon us. 

I would leave now the wandering village, and set out with 
M6hsan, and a company of poorer tribesmen who went to pass 
Eamathan at Teyma, where the new dates were ripening. The 
tribe would come thither a month later in the last days of Lent 
to keep their (Bairam) festival at the village and in the date 
gathering to buy themselves victuals. 

When the sun rose of the first of September, and we were 
departing from the menzils, we heard cries, in the side of the 
camp, / Tribesmen ran from the byut girded in their 

jingling gunners’ belts, with long matehlooks, or armed with 
pikes and lances. The sheykhs went to take their horses 
foot-farers hastened forward, and shouted. Only a few aged 
men remained behind with the hareem ; by and by they 
‘ thought they heard shots yonder.’ Now Zeyd went by us, 
a little tardy, at a hand gallop. Stem were the withered loob 
of hia black visage and pricking sheykhly upon the mare 
to hia endeavour, with the long wavering lance upon his virile 
shoulder, and the Ishmaellte side-locks flying backward in the 
wind, the son of Sbeychan seemed a martial figure. Even boys 
of mettle leapt upon theluls which were theirs, and rode to 
see the battle : this forwardness in them is well viewed by 
the elders. Mehsan cast down his load and followed them 
unarmed, upon his mad thelul. It was not much before we 
saw the head of our tribespeople’s squadron returning the 
riding of an hundred mounted upon dromedaries is (as said) 
a gallant spectacle ; they come on nodding in the lofty saddles 
to the deep gait of their cattle, with a glitter of iron, and the 
song of war, in a sort of long flocking order. 

Then we heard a sorry tiding of the calamity of our friends ! 
The herdsmen first abroad had found s trang e camels in the 
desert ; they knew them by the brand to be cattle of 
the Moahib and shouted, and the cry taken up behind them 
was heard back in the menzils.— Therrj-eh leading out the 
armed band, the keepers of those cattle came to greet them— 
with ‘ Goxvwalt ya Therryeh, we ate of the Auwajy and have 
“ taken the Moahib yesterday ; wellah, all their camels in the 
Hdjr plain, beside Thirba.’— The Fukara being their friends 
upon both sides, could not now go between them ; but if the 
MoaWb had been removing and encamping with the Fukara 
in their dlra, the Bishr might not have molested them. Silent 
ted pensive our Teyma company gathered again, we were forty 
nders : and many a man went musing of his own perpetual 
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insecurity in the face of these extreme slips of fortune. Onr 
familiar friends had been bereaved in one hour of all their 
living ; and their disaster seemed the greater, since 'we have 
seen their sheykhs had ridden — it was to have outgone this 
darker, but they came too late — to make their humble 
submission to the Emir. The Aarab sigh a word in sadness 
which is without contradiction, and cease complaining, “ It has 
happened by the appointment of UUah ! ’’ 

After two hours’ riding we come to drink and fill our girbies 
at a solitary well-pit of the ancients, cased with dry stonework ; 
there grew a barren wild fig-tree. In that day’s march we went 
by three more small weD-pits, which are many (wherever the 
ground-water lies not deep) in all the waste emptiness of the 
Arabian wilderness : these may suffice to the watering of their 
lesser cattle. 

Sultry was our journey, and we alighted at half-afternoon, 
where we found shadows of some great rocks with tolh trees, 
and pasture for the camels. The men rested and drank coffee : 
the housewives also kindled fires and baked scanty cakes, under 
the ashes, of their last barley meal. After an hour or two, 
when men and beasts were a little refreshed from the burdenous 
heat, we mounted and rode on again in the desert plain, till the 
sun was nigh setting ; then they drew bridle in ground where 
an encampment of ours had been in the spring time. “ Com- 
panions, I exclaimed, this is Umsubba ! ” but it dismayed the 
Aarab, with a sort of fear of enemies, to bear a stranger name 
the place, and though it is marked by that tall singular needle 
of sandstone (o. fig. p. 808). 

At the watch-fires they questioned among them, had they 
well done to break their fasts to-day, which some of these 
Beduin heads accounted to be the first in the holy month ; 
but M4hsaD, who was of an easy liberal humour, held that 
no man were to blame for eating ‘ until he saw the new moon 
(it is commonly at the third evening), and then let him fast 
out his month of days.' Some answered : “ In the town they 
reckon now by el-Hindy (Indian art, arithmetic), and they 
say it is unfailing, but what wot any man of us the Beduw ! ” 
Now in the glooming we perceived the* new moon nigh her 
setting, and of the third day’s age : the Beduins greeted 
this sign in heaven with devout aspirations, which brought 
in their month of devotion. The dwellers in the desert fast 
all months in their lives, and they observe this day-fasting of 
a month for the religion. But Bamathin is to the Beduins 
an immoderate weariness full of groans and complaining ; so 
hard it is for them to abstain from drinking and even from 
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tobaeoo till the summer sun sets : in those weeks is even a 
separation of wedded folk. The month of Lent which should be 
kept clean and holy, is rather, say the nomads and villagers 
a season of wickedness, when the worst sores break forth and 
run afresh of human nature. Not more than a good half of 
these fanatical nomads observe the day-fasting and prayers 
the teat are “ ignorants,” — this is to say they have not leariied 
to pray, yet they cherish little less fanaticism in their factious 
hearts, which is a kind of national envy or Semitic patriotism. 
— For herding-men, fried all day in the desert heat, it is very 
hard and nearly impossible not to drink till the furnace sun 
be set. Men in a journey have a dispensation ; the koran bids 
them fast to the number of days omitted and hallow the month 
at their home-coming. ’ 

We set forward very early on the morrow, long and sultry 
lay the way before us, which to-day the Beduins must pass 
thirsting ; and when the morning heat rose upon us, we were 
well advanced towards Teyma,— the landmark J. Ghreneym now 
appearing— and came to that bald soil which lies before the town, 
a floor of purple sand-rock with iron-stone and shingles, where 
the grassy blade springs not and you may seldom see any desert 
bush. We perceived in the early afternoon the beads of the oasis 
palms, and approached the old circnit of town wiling. The first 
outlying orchards are nigh before ns, — an Eden to our parched 
eyes from the desert ; then we see those full palm-bosoms, under 
the beautiful tressed crowns, the golden and pui-ple-coloured 
food-fruits. Locust flights had passed this year over all the 
villages, and hardly more than half their trees had been saved 
at Teyma. The company dispersed, every fellowship going to 
pitch upon their friends' grounds. I followed with M^hsan’s 
fellowship, we made our camels stumble over some broken clay 
wa^ into an empty field: the men as we alighted cried im- 
patiently to their housewives to build their booths ; for the 
thirsty Bedums would be out of this intolerable sun-buming. 

Some labourers, with hoes in their hands, came out of the 
next gates I asked them to fetch a twig of the new dates 
(their Semitic goodness to strangers), and to bring me a cup of 
water. “ Auh ! what man is this with you, 0 ye of the Fukara 
(said the villagers, wondering), who eats and drinks in Rama- 
than, and the snn is yet h^h 1 — for shame ! dost thou not 
toow Ullah ? ” and the torpid souls gaped and fleered upon me. 
One said, “ Is not this Khaul the kafir, he that was here before? 

he is he.” — “ Upon you be the shame, who forbid my eatr 
lag, that am a wayfaring man, Ha ! (sMd the 

w»ce ©I a poor woman, who came by and overheard them) 
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this stranger says truth, it is ye the men of Teyma, who fear 
not Ullah,” and she passed on hastily. Bye and bye as I was 
going in with them, she, who seemed a poor Bedlam creature, 
met me again running, and took hold without saying word 
on my mantle, and opening her veil, with a harrowed look she 
stretched me out her meagre hands, full of dates and pome- 
granates, nodding to me in sign that I should receive them ; 
she lived where we went in to water. — The poor woman came to 
me again at evening like one half distracted, and shrinking from 
sight. “ Stranger, she said, eigh me ! why didst thou not eat 
all my fruit ? I ran for them as ever I heard thee speak. 
Know that I am a poor woman afflicted in my mind. — Ah 
Lord ! He who has given has taken them away ; I have lost my 
children, one after other, four sons, and for the last I besought 
my Lord that He would leave me this chOd, but he died also 
— aha me ! — and be was come almost to manly age. And 
there are times when this sorrow so taketh me, that I fare like 
a madwoman ; but tell me, 0 stranger, hast thou no counsel in 
this case ? and as for me I do that which thou seest, — ministering 
to the wants of others — in hope that my Lord, at the last, will 
have mercy upon me.” 

— The Teyma men had thwacked their well-team, with 
alacrity, and made them draw for the guests. Our host’s place 
was a poor grange, lying a little before the main orchard walls 
of Teyma. In the midst was his house-building, kasr, — dark 
clay-built rooms about a loug-square space, which was shadowed 
from the sun by a loose thatch upon poles of the palm leaf- 
branches. His was a good walled palm-orchard and com 
ground, watered day and night from a well of two reels and 
dulliis : yet such a possession may hardly suffice to the simple 
living of an Arabic household from year to year. Of the un- 
certain fruits of his trees and seed-plots, that which was 
above their eating, he sold for silver to the Beduw ; he must 
pay for timely help of hands, the hire of well-camels, for 
his tools, for his leathern well-gear ; and the most such small 
owners will tell you, what for their many outgoings and what 
for their old indebtedness, they may hardly hold up their heads 
in the world. 

The Arabs very impatiently suffering the thirst of the 
first Ilamath&n days, lie on their breasts sighing out the 
slow hours, and watching the empty daylight till the “ eye 
of the sun ” shall be gone down from them. When five or six 
days are past, they begin to be inured to this daylight ab- 
stinence, having so large leave in the night-time. If their 
Lent fail in the com harvest, or at the ingathering of dates, 

IT* 
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the harveatera must endure tor the religion an extremity ol 
thirst : but in Ramathdn the riliagers give over all that they 
may of earnest labour, save the well-driving that may never be 
intermitted. Their most kinds of dates were ripe in the midst 

of the fast ; but they let them still hang in the trees. The 

owner of the plantation, to whom I said again my request 
delayed, as it were with unwillin^ess. “ It is a pain (one whig' 
pered to me) for men, weak with thirst and hunger, to see 
another eat the sweet and drink water ; ” — the master lingered 
also to make a little raillery (as the Arabs will, for they love 
it) at that contempt in the stranger of their high religious 
custom. Then he went out and gathered me date-twi^ of 
the best stems, upon which hanged, with the ripe, half-ripe 
purple berries, which thus at the mellowing, and full of sappy 
sweetness, they call belah ; the Arabs account them very whole- 
some and refreshing. Even the common kinds of dates are 
better meat now than at any time after,— the hard beriy 
mdted to ripeness in the trees, is softly swelling under the sun 
with the genial honey moisture. 

We returned to our cottage friends at evening, when the 
Arabs refreshed, and kindling their cheerful gallillns, seemed 
to themselves to drink in solace again. Eire was made in 
the cold hearth-pit, and coffee-pots were set, a drink not 
often seen in that poor place. Later came in soma persons 
from the town, and their talk with us new-comers was ol 
the ruined baddaj, ‘ The Tey&mena, they told us, were per- 
suaded that the pit fell-in after my having “ written it,” and 
when they saw me again in their town, wellah, the angry people 
would kill me.’ Because they had thus drunk with me in fellow- 
ship. they counselled me not to adventure myself in Teyma •— 
let my Beduin friends look to it, as they would have my life 
saved. Melaan answered (who was a timid man), “ As ever 
^e morrow is light, Khalil must mount upon his n^ga, and ride 
^k to Zeyd.”— “ Consider ! I said to them, if I were guilty of 
the haddaj fallmg, I had not returned hither of my free \rill. 
May our bodies endure for ever ? ancient house-buOdings fall, 
also that old well must decay at some time.”—" But after it 
WM fallen, we heard that you refused to rebuild it ! ”— So we 
left them for the night. 

The first moments of the morning sun. were of those which 
i oftentimes passed very heavily in Arabia, when I under- 
8tood_ of my bread-and-salt friends, that my lonely life was 
atroeiously toeatened, and they earnestly persuaded me to 
sudden mght. Some of our hareem came to me when I 
awoke,- M6hsan was gone out in the cool, before dawn, to sell a 
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nffw saffron gown-cloth in the town ; and the men were abroad 
with him — Zeyd’s sister, my hostess, and the women besought 
me to depart in haste, ‘ lest I should be slain before their eyes.’ 

The nomad wives had been over-night to visit their gossips 

in the settlement, and in their talk they said the Nasrdny 
had arrived in the company. “ The Nasr^ny ! cried the Teyma 
housewives, — is not that, as they say, a son of the Evil One ? is 
he come among you ! Now if ye have any care of Khalil’s life, 
let him not enter the town, — where yet would God ! he may 
come, and be slain to-morrow : some of our men are sworn 
upon the death of him.” — ” And why think ye evil of this man ? 
now a long time he is living among the Beduw, and other 
than his name of Nast^ny, they find 00 cause in him.” 

“ Yet know certainly that he is a wicked person, and of the 

adversaries of Ullah ; they say moreover, he is a sorcerer. Heard 
you not tell that the haddij was fallen ? and men do say it 
was his eye. — Ye have not found him maleficent ? but what he 
may be no man can tell, nor wherefore he may be come into the 
land of the Aarah. Who ever heard before that a Nasrany 
came hither ? and our people say be ought not to live ; it were 
also a merit to kill him.” 

“ Khalil, said Mdhsan’s wife, the TeyS,mena are determined 
to kill thee for the haddij, and if they come, we are few and 
cannot resist them. They are not the Beduw, that have a good 
mind towards you, and a regard for the Dowla, but the head- 
strong and high-handed people of Teyma, bo that whilst we 
lodge here, we live ourselves wellah in dread of them ; the 
Te;^m0na are treacherous, melaunnin, of cursed counsels!” — 
Said M^hsan, who now arrived, “ Akhs ! while Khalil sits here, 
some of them will be coming ; Ullah confound the Teylmena ! 
Mount, Khalil, and prevent them ! ” — The women added, “ And 
that quickly, we would not have thee slain.” The children 
cried, ” Eide fast from them, uncle Khalil.” Salih the old 
grey-headed gun-bearer of Zeyd’a father, and Zeyd’s own man, 
was very instant with me that I should mount immediately 
and escape to the Beduw, “ Our Aarab (he said) are yet where 
we left them, and my son and another are about to ride 
back with the camels ; mount thou and save tnyself with the 
young men ; and remain with Zeyd, and amongst thy friends, 
until time when the Haj arrive.”—" And if all this cannot 
move thee, said the old man and Mehsan, Khalil, thou hast 
lost thy understanding ! — and companions, this man whom we 
esteemed prudent (in his wise books), is like to one that hath 
a jin : up now ! that thy blood be not spilt before our faces. 
When they come, we can but entreat and not withhold them, 
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— ’R’ellah it is a enrsed people of this town. — We know not 
what he may have seen (in his books) ; yet stay not, Khalil, 
rise quickly, and do thou escape from them with the lads ! At 
for these delays ! he does not hear the words of us all, and 
sitting on here he may have but few moments to live : — and yet 
Khalil does nothing 1 ” Another voice, “ It may be that UUah 
has determined his perdition ; well ! let him alone.” I blamed 

them that trusted to the fond words of silly hareem. “ And 

what it the Teyamena come, I might not dissuade them with 
reason ? ” — ‘‘ They that will be here presently are hot-heads, and 
hear no words.” — There is an itch between pain and pleasure 
which is such a mastering cruelty in children, to see one 
shaped like themselves overtaken in some mortal agony, and 
his calamitous case not to touch them ; and now, as I looked 
about me, I saw a strange kindling in some of this ring of 
watching wild eyes, there a writhing lip, and there some 
flushing even in those faded women’s cheeks. “ Eigh ! what and 
if the Lord have determined his death ! — we see, he cannot hear 
or hearing that be cannot understand ! We say but this once 
more ; mount, Khalil ! whilst there is any space. Wellah we 
would not that thy blood be spilt beside our byut, by the rash- 
handed people of Teyma, and we cannot deliver thee.” — “ Friends 
when I was here before, I found them well deposed.” — “ Then 
thou wast in company with a great sbeykh, Zeyd, and now 
there is none here to shelter thee ! — but since we have endea- 
voured and cannot persuade thee, may not the event be such 
as we would not ! — it is now too late, and Ullah will provide.” 

In this there approached two younger men of the town, 
and they spoke pleasantly with us. One of them, Hasan Ibn 
Sal&my, the Beduins told me, was of the principal town sheukh ; 
that other was a Shammar Beduwy of the north, lately become 
a fiesher at Teyma, — he brought this new trade into the Beduin- 
like town. The Shammary boasted to be a travelled young rngn, 
he had visited Sham as well as Irak, and now he looked for the 
praise of a liberal mind. Being one of the most removable heads, 
he had gone out at the first rumour of the stranger’s arriving, 
and led that sheykh, his neighbour in the suk, along with birp. 
The weled would see for himself, and bring word whether that 
NasrAny were not of some people or tribe he had Visited, or 
it might be he had passed by their b^Ied in his caravan jour- 
neys : besides, he had a thought, there might be a shatdra, or 
mastery in the h^d of the Nasrany, for building up their haddAj, 
and he would win a thank for himself from the village sheukh. 
The TeyAmena had built their well-wall, since the spring, now 
three times, and the work was fallen. The best village archi- 
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tect of the spacious and lofty clay-brick Teyma houses was their 
master-builder in the second and third essays, for not a small 
reward, — fifty reals. As ever the walling was up, the land- 
owners had mounted their wheel-gear ; and the teams were 
imm ediately set labouring upon the distempered earth, so that 
the work could not stand many days ; the weak soil parted for- 
ward, and all had fallen again. The Teyamena knew not what 
more to do, and when Bamatbdn was in, they let it lie : also 
the workmen (seeing their time) demanded higher wages, — and 
they labour in Lent only half-days. 

The last ruin of the walls had been a fortnight before. 

‘ If I had a shat&ra to build, said the Beduwy, the sheykhs 
would enrich me, giving me what I mysolf would in reason.’ 
Hasan confirmed the word, being himself rdiyat, or one of the 
principal owners, with his suk, of the hadd&j, and namely of that 
part which was fallen. I said, ‘ I would go in to see it, if they 
thought the town was safe.’ — “ Fear nothing, and I am ihdmin 
(said Hdsan) engaged for thee to these friends here ; and if thou 
art not fasting come down to my house, where I will have thy 
breakfast made ready ; and we will afterward go to visit the 
haddaj ; but as for the wail falling, it was from Ullah, and 
not of man’s deed.” I was fainting from hunger, and had 
my weapon bound under my tunic, so hearing they would lead 
me to breakfast, I rose to foOow them. ‘‘ And these thou 
mayest tmst,” said the Beduins ; nevertheless, M4hsan’s wife 
took me by the sleeve as I departed, to whisper, “ Khalil, we 
know him— a great sheykh, yet he may be leading thee to 
destruction : have a care of them, ifUih ayUn-ak, open thine 
eyes, for they are all treacherous Teyamena.” 

As we were entering at the town’s end I called to him, 
“ Hasan ! art thou able to defend me if there should meet 
with us any evil persons ? ” And he, with the slippery smiling 
security of an Arab, who by adventure is engaged for an- 
other, and in the Semitic phrase of their speech : “ There 
is nothing to fear, and I have all this people in my belly.” 
We came in by alleys of the town to the threshold of 
HAsan's large dftr. We sat down on a gay Turkey carpet, 
in the court before his kahwa, and under a wide shelter- 
ing vine, whose old outspread arms upon trellises, were like 
a wood before the sun of sappy greenness : there came in 
a neighbour or two. Water from the metal, 'bnk, was 
poured upon my hands, and the host set a tray before me 
of helw dates — this kind is fuU of a honey-like melting 
sweetness — gathered warm out of the sun, and pomegranates. 
— They wondered to see me eat without regarding the public 
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fast, but; as smiling hosts were appeased with this word ; 
Imma am musdfir, “ but I am a wayfaring man.” They sTniloj 
when I told of the nomads’ distrust of them, for my sake 
and said, “ It is like the Beduw ! but hero, Khalil, thou hast 
nothing to feat, although there be some dizzy-headed among 
us like themselves ; but they fear the sheukh, and, when they 
see I am with thee, khdlas ! there an end of danger.” 

We walked forth to the great well-pit, where I heard such 
voices, of idle young men and Beduins — “ Look, here he comes 
look, look, it is the kafir ! will the sheykhs kill him ? is not this he 
who has overthrown the haddij ? Or will they have him build 
it again, and give him a reward, and they say it shall be better 
than before.” Hasan bade me not mind their knavish talk ; and 
when we had passed round he left me there, and said that 
none would offer me an injury. This butterfly gallant, the 
only ornament of whose bird’s soul was a gay kerchief of a 
real, would not be seen in the kafir’s company, — it was not 
honest : and where is question of religion, there is no sparkle 
of singular courage in these pretended magnanimous, to set 
one’s face against the faces of many. So I came to some grave 
elder men who sat communing together imder a wheel-frame : 
as I saluted them with peace, they greeted me mildly again; 
I asked would there be any danger in my walking in the 
town ? “ Doubt nothing, come and go, they said, at thine own 
pleasure in all the ways of Teyma, and give no heed to the 
ungracious talk of a few blameworthy young men.”— The 
Shammary was gone with word to “the Emir" ; thus he called 
the chief sheykh in the town (under Ibn Rashid), Kkdlaf el- 
Ammr.—Re (for the Arabs) is Emir, in whom is the word of 
command, amr : thus, eynir el-kdfila, ruler of an Arabian town- 
caravan ; and in arms they say, likewise, ‘ emir of ten ’ and ‘ emir 
of an hundred.’ The Beduwy told how he had found me willing, 
and he made them this argument, ‘ Their ancient well is of 
the old kafirs’ work, and Khalil is a kafir, therefore could 
Khalil best of all rebuild the haddhj.’ 

I asked my way to Aj(k)eyVs dhr, he had been one of those 
Teyma merchant-guests in the kella (before the Haj) at 
MedSin. With a sort of friendliness he had then bidden 
me, if I came afterward to Teyma, to lodge in his house. 
Homely was his speech, and with that bluntness which per- 
suaded me of the man’s ti-ue meaning. Nevertheless the 
Bednins bade me mistrust Ajeyl, “a dark-hearted covetous 
fellow that would murder me in his house, for that thahab ” 
or metal of money, which Arabians can imagine to be in every 
staranger’s hold. Zeyd had said to me, “ Ajeyl killed his own 
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brother, in disputing over a piece ol silver ! ” Tlicrryeh added, 
‘‘ Have a care of him, that certainly Ajeyl is a churl.” — Zeyd 
said then a good word, “ Thou art too simple, Khalil, if thou hast 
not discerned it already, that coveting of money is before all 
things in the Aarab : having this in mind, thou wilt not be 
deceived ; trust me, it is but upon some hope of winning, if 
any man bind himself to further a Nasrany. It is hard 
for thee to pass the distance from hence, to the Ghreneym 
mountain ; but this must thou do, — I teU thee, Khalil, thou 
mayest travel in the Aarab’s country only by t6ma ; ” — that is 
in casting back moraels to their sordid avarice. 

I went now to see if after his promises I might not lodge 
in some room of Ajeyl’s house. ‘ Every place, he answered, is 
taken up, but he would speak with his father.’ — A young man 
of the town led me away to visit his sick mother. In another 
large d4r I found the woman lying on the ground far gone in 
a vesical disease, which only death could remedy. Thahir the 
householder promised me much for the healing of this old wife, 
and would have the hakim lodge in his bouse ; but the man 
was of such a gim inflamed visage, with a pair of violent eyes, 
and let me divine so much of bis fanatical meaning (as if 
he would have made me a Mosleman perforce), that, with 
a civil excuse, I was glad to be abroad again and out of their 
neighbourhood. — Another led me to see a dropsical woman 
near the baddaj ; the patient was lying (so swollen that those 
who entered with me mocked) under a palm, where her friends 
bad made her an awning. She promised, she would not fail to 
pay the hakim, when he had cured her. In visiting the sick I 
desired in my heart to allay their heathenish humour with the 
Christian charity ; but I considered that whatso I might do, it 
must ever be unavailing, and that it would endanger me to 
empty a part of my small stock of medicines my only pass- 
port when all else should fail in this hostile country. ' 

A young mother, yet a slender girl, brought her wretched 
babe, and bade me spit upon the child’s sore eyes ; this ancient 
Semitic opinion and custom I have afterwards found wherever 
I came in Arabia. — Meteyr nomads in el-Kasim, have brought 
me some of them bread and some salt, that I should spit in it 
for their sick friends. — Her gossips foDowed to make this request 
with her, and when I blamed dieir superstition they answered 
simply, that ‘ such was the custom here from time out of mind.’ 
—Also the Arabians wiU spit upon a lock which cannot easily 
be opened. 

Ajeyl excused himself saying ‘ a Beduin woman of their 
acquaintance had alighted here yesterday, who occupied their 
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only rooin, and that to dismiss the guest became not his 
beard : yet he would help me, so that I should not be de- 
ceived, when I would buy anything in the town.’ Nevertheless, 
as I bought wheat another day of himself, the sahs which Ajeyl 
numbered to me were of short measure. 

I thought if I might lodge at Khalaf's, it would be well. 
He bad spoken of my rebuilding the hadd^j ; I might resolve 
that simple problem, when I should he a little refreshed, — so to 
wall up the great water-pit that it should stand fast, more than 
before, and leave them this memorial of a Christian man’s 
passage ; also the fair report would open the country before me. 
Kh41af with the men of his household and certain guests were 
sitting crosslegs on the clay bench at his own court door in 
the street, whereover was made a rude awning of palm branches, 
and silently awaiting the son’s going down, that he might enter 
to his evening breakfast. I saw him a slender tall mao of mild 
demeanour, somewhat past the middle age ; and have found in 
him a tolerant goodness and such liberality of mind as becomes 
a sheykh : be was a prudent householder, more than large in 
his hospitality. Khalaf’s world being this little palm village 
in the immense deserts, and H&yil the village capital, and his 
townspeople fewer than the souls in a great ship’s company, 
yet there appeared in him the perspicuous understanding, and, 
without sign of natural rudeness, an easy assured nobility of 
manners {of their male society), which may he seen in the best 
of nearly all the Arab blood. The Arabs are never barbarous, 
they are of purer race than to be brutish ; and if they step from 
their Arabian simplicity, into the hive of our civil life (as it is 
seen in Bombay), their footing is not less sure than another’s, 
and they begin bye and bye to prosper there. 

I sat down in his company, and few words were spoken 
besides greetings ; they were weak with fasting. When I rose 
to be gone be beckoned me friendly to sit still : as the sun was 
sinking, Khalaf and they all rising with him, be led me in, 
‘ to drink co0ee, the evening, he said, was come.’ Within was 
his pleasant house-court, the walls I saw decently whitened 
with jis$, gypsum ; we sat down upon long carpets before the 
hearth-pit, whited as well, in the Nejd-wise, and where already 
his slave-lad stooped to blow the cheerful flames, and prepared 
coffee ; — this, when the sun was gone down, should be their 
first refreshment. You will see a bevy of great and smaller 
tinned coffee-pots in the Nejd village fire-pits which they use 
for old coffee-water store, pouring from one to another. They 
sat now, with empty stomachs, watching earnestly the fading 
sunlight in the tops of the palm trees, till we beard the welcome 
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cry of the mudfcthin praising God, and calling the devout 
Moslemin to their prayers. It is then a pious man may first 
put in his mouth a morsel and strengthen himself ; the coffee 
was immediately served, and as one had drunk the cup, he 
went aside, and spreading down his mantle evenly before him 
towards the Sanctuary of Mecca, he began to recite the formal 
devotion. After prayers there is £etched-in the first night- 
meal futUr or breakfast ; this was, at Khalaf's, bare date-stalks 
fresh gathered from the tree. They took their food, though 
they had been languishing all day with thirst, without drinking 
till the end ; and after the dates slices were set before us of a 
great ripe but nearly tasteless melon, an autumn kind which 
is common at Teyma. 

Two young men of Tebuk sat here as guests, clad in their 
holiday apparel ; they were come to buy Teyma dates in the 
harvest. They told me ‘ there is no well named after Moses 
in their hamlet.’ — Those poor villagers reckon themselves to 
the Beny S6khr, once masters of so wide a country. Where- 
fore their poor clan should be called Kaab'ny they could not 
teU. “ unless it were, of the Kaaba at Mecca.” The distance 
they reckon all one from them to Wejh, Teyma and Maan,— 
five journeys with loaded camels. They draw their rice from 
Wejh ; but corn and (Syrian) clothing stuffs are better at Maan. 
Between Teyma and their village, they told me, is an even 
sandy khila with no seyl strands. — That Shammary also sat 
down with us, and entertained the company with tales of his 
travels ; he boasted to be come to a people that worshipped 
Sheytin and The Evil, and he had heard such words spoken 
among them : “ Let me alone, that I with this lance might rake 
down Ullah out of his throne in heaven ! ” As a Peduin truant 
he laughed strangely himself at this blasphemy; and “akhs! 
akhs ! ” answered him the village audience, grinning their teeth 
with elvish horror. Later in the evening came in some Eukara, 
Weyrid, J'eUowwy, Ferdya, that arrived after us, and they being 
men of my friendly acquaintance, we sat coSee-drinking till 
late hours. It was not well to go out then in the moonless 
night, to seek my Beduin fellowship that had removed I knew 
not whither, and I lay down with my arm for a pillow by the 
hearth-side to sleep. It seemed to me little past midnight 
when the company rose to eat the second night-meal, it was of 
dates only,— this is a wretched nourishment ; and then the Arabs 
lay down anew under the cool stars, till the grey daylight of 
the returning fast, when they rose to their prayers. I spoke 
to Khalaf, on the morrow, and he said, ‘ He would give me a 
chamber in his house-building, in a day or two : ’ — but at that 
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time, he answered, ‘It was a store-room, full of corn, whirii 
his housewife said could not be voided at present.’ — His super, 
stitious hareem might think it not lucky to harbour the Nasr&ny 
in their dir. 

The open space about the haddij serves for a public place. 
Thither come the citizens of the desert town, freshly clad' 
with their swords in their hands, when the sun descends in the 
afternoons, to sit upon the clay banks a long hour ; and it is 
the loitering place of any idle nomad strangers in the case. 
There I oftentimes found a man whom I supposed by his 
looks to ho a aany : “ And have I not, he said, seen thee in 
Syria ? it was such a year at Keriateyn ” (that is the last in- 
habited place before Palmyra). One day when many came 
about os, he began to speak of the Nwarene religion ; his tribes- 
men, he told them, had daily dealings with the Naalra upon the 
borders of Syria : “ Ye may trust them before all men, and when 
we are among them, if they see any of us not rise to prayers, 
they say : Goom, sully ala dinak ya Musslint : goom yd I svM/ 
‘Up, Moslem, and call upon the Lord after thy religion; 
to the prayer, man, go pray ! ’ and else wot well they wiD 
not trust us.” This nomad touched then, with a word of 
understanding, the insociable nature of those twin bodies of 
religious faith. Said he, “ It is a little thing that divides 
us : they believe in UUah and the prophets, only they ac- 
count not Mohammed to be a prophet of UUah : for ^1 
the old prophets, say they, have been of the blood of Beny 
Israel, but Mohammed is from without, and not one of the 
stock of the prophets.” And saying again they were good folk, 
he repeated that common Mohammedan word, ‘ Sup with the 
Jew (when thou comest in a country where the unbelievers be) 
but sleep under the roof of the Nasr4ny.’ This man was come 
down two years before in a company of his poor Annezy tribes- 
men, ffi-Sbda, whose wandering ground stretches in the northern 
Syrian diras toward Aleppo. His tribe were of the old Aiinezy 
inheritance at Kheybar, and — the Beduin landowner’s right*, 
although long forsaken, are inalienable — they bad come to wan- 
der in the south with Bishr, that they might eat of their own 
palms at Kheybar j they were now about returning to Syria, 
and he invited me to go up along with them. 

Another stranger whom I found living in the town was 
from el-AUy, Selim, a banished man for homicide, yet every year 
he received his own fruits from thence. Some day, as we were 
speaking in Ajeyl’s yard, Greyih, father of Ajeyl, a fanatic of 
soar embittered blood, began to insist with me, that the Nas4ra 
were ” uncle’s sons (trib^men) of the Yahfid.” — ‘‘ Why this 
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maleTolence, 0 Abu Ajeyl, oaly for my name of another religion ! 
consider man, am I not bom in it by the will of heaven ? but if 
thou canst show me that your religion can make a man better 
than mine, then I will become a Mosleman. We are not Jews, 
but ye, beheve me, who are ignorant of these things, ate of one 
stock, of one parentage, and one tongue — ^with w'hom ? I say with 
the Yabiid.” Greyth winced ; I turned to the half negro Selim, 
a lettered man, and he testified for me out of their scriptures, 
dividing the descents from the fathers of the new world, Sem, 
Ham, Yfifet. 

There was a young smith Seydan who sought me out ; and 
many an Arabian sany imagined he might learn a mastery 
of the Nasiany, since from us they suppose the arts to spring 
and all knowledge. When a lad he had come with his family, 
footing it over the deserts two hundred miles from Hayil 
his birth-place, to settle at Teyma. He was one of those 
who last winter passed by the kella of Medain to el-Ally. 1 
entered their workshop to bespeak a steel to strike fire with the 
flint, — a piece of gear of great price in the poor desert life, 
where so cheerful is the gipsy fire of sweet-smelling bushes : — 
there is a winter proverb of the poor in Europe, “ Fire is half 
bread 1 ” Their steel is a band of four inches, which is made 
two inches, the ends being drawn backward upon itself. When 
he had beat out the piece, the long sunlight was low in 
the west. “ We may not all day labour, said the young smith, 
in Eamathan ; ” and rising, with a damp clout he wiped his 
honest smutched lace, and as he shut up the shop he invited 
me home to drink coffee in his d^r. He led me round by the 
way, to see some inscription that was in a neighbour’s house. 
There I found a few great antique embossed letters upon the 
threshold of dark bluish limestone, in the kind which I had 
found before at Teyma. [Doc. E-pigr. pi. xxvii.] The smith’s 
house was the last in going out of the town beyond Khdlaf’s, 
small, but well-built of clay bricks. The former year he and 
his brother had made it with their own hands upon a waste 
plot next the wilderness, and in H3.yil wise ; they thought but 
meanly of the Teyma architecture. 

Another time he brought me a little out of the town (yet 
within the walls) eastward, to see some great antique pillars. 
We came to a field of two acres, wherein stands their great 
clay-built mesjid. I saw certain huge chapiters, lying there, 
and drums of smooth columns, their thickness might be twenty- 
seven inches, of some bluish hmestone, and such as there 
is none (1 believe) in a great circuit about. The sculpture is 
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next to naught ; we found not any inscription. These mightj 
stones have not, surely, been transported upon the backs ol 
camels. I thought this might be the temple site of ancient 
Teyma ; and wonderful are such great monuments to look upon 
in that abandonment of human arts and death of nature which 
is now in Arabia ! A stranger in these countries should not be 
seen to linger about mins, and we returned soon. 

Seydkn was telling me great things by the way of Hayil : he 
supposed his Arabian town (nearly three thousand souls), for 
the well-purveyed suks, the many dilrs of welfaring persons 
the easy civil life and the multitude of persons, who go by 
shoals in the public place, and the great mesjid able to receive 
them all, should be as much as es-Sham [Damascus, 130,000]! 
We sought further by the town and through the grave-yard, 
looking (in vain) upon all headstones for more antique inscrip- 
tions. There was one till lately seen upon a lintel in Ajeyl’s 
camel yard, but it had fallen and was broken, and the pieces they 
told us could no more he found ; also a long inscription wm on 
a stone of the haddaj walls, which were fallen down. [Since 
writing these words in 1879 the hadd4j inscription has been 
seen by Huber and the learned epigraphist Eoting some years 
after me. Euting supposes the inscription, which is dedicatory, 
and in the same Aramaic letters as the other inscriptions 
which I found at Teyma, may be of four or five centuries 
before Jesus Christ.] 

Sometimes in these Ramathan half days we walked a mile 
over the desert to an uncle of his, who with the gain of his 
smith’s labour had bought a good haula (orchard) in the 
Ghrerb, or outlying little west oasis. When we came thither 
the sany, who would have me cure bis son’s eyes, fetched 
leinODS and pomegranates, and leaving me seated under his 
fruit-tree shadows, they went in to labour at the anvil, which 
the goodman had here in his house in the midst of bis 
homestead. One day the young smith, who thought vastly 
of these petty hospitalities, said to me, ‘‘ Khalil ! if I were come 
to your country wouldst thou kill a sheep for me, and give 
me somewhat in money, and a maiden to wife ? ” I said, 
‘ I would not kill any beast, we buy our meat in the market- 
place : I would give him money if he were in want ; and he 
might have a wife if he would observe our law ; he should find 
that welcome m my d^r which became his worth and my honour.' 
We sat at Khalaf’s ; and the young smith answered ; “ See what 
men of truth and moderation in their words are the Nasara! 
Khalil inight have promised now — as had one of us — many 
gay things, hut he would not.” To reward Seydan I could bat 
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show him the iron-stone veins ol the desert about ; he wondered 
to hear that in such shales was the smith’s metal ; — but how 
now to melt it ! Their iron, which must be brought in over 
the desert five or six hundred miles, upon camels, from the 
coaat, is dear-worth in Arabia. 

Teyma oasis is three (n. the fig. p. 287) : the main, lying in 
the midst, is called of the Haddaj ; outlying from the two ends 
are es-Sherg and el-Ghrerb, the ‘‘ east and west hamlets,” and 
th^e are watered only from wells of the ancients which have 
been found from time to time. In all of them, as the ‘‘ man of 
medicine,” I had friends and acquaintance, especially in the 
Sberg ; and whereso I entered, they spread the guest-carpet 
under some shadowing greenness of palms or fig-trees ; then 
the householder brought the stranger a cooling cucumber or 
date-stalks, and they bade me repose whilst they went about 
their garden labour. — Cheerful is the bare Arabic livelihood in 
the common air, which has sufficiency in few things snatched 
incuriously as upon a Journey I so it is a life little full of super- 
fluous cares. Their ignorance is not brutish, their poverty is 
not basene^. Bat rude are tbeir homes ; and with all the 
amorous gentleness of their senses, they have not learned to 
cherish a flower for the sweetness and beauty, or to desire 
the airy captivity of any singing bird. 

Shdfy, one among them, led me out one morrow ere the sun 
was risen (that we might return before the heat), to visit some 
antique inscription in the desert. When we had walked a mile 
he asked me if I were a good runner. — " Though (he said) I 
am past my youth, I may yet outran a thelul and take her ; 
see thou if I am nimble,” and he ran from me. While he 
was out I saw there came one with the ganna or Arab 
dub-stick in his hand ; and from Teyma a horseman sallied 
to meet me. I began to wish that I had not gone to this length 
unarmed. Those were men from the Sberg, though they seemed 
Beduins, who came to see whether we found any treasures. 
The rider with a long lance came galloping a strange crippling 
pace ; and now I saw that this mare went upon three legs ' her 
fourth was sinew-tied. The rest laughed, hut said the cavalier 
AtuUah, ‘ his mare was of the best blood, billah, and he was thus 
early abroad to breathe her ; she bred him every year a good 
filly or a foal.’ The inscription was but a rude scoring in 
Arabic. Atullah, a prosperous rich man and bountiful house- 
holder, would have us return with him. His orchard grounds 
were some of the best in Teyma : and besides this fortune he 
had lighted lately upon the mouth of an ancient well nigh Ms 
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place, in the desert. The welfaring man brought me a large 
basket of bis best fruits, and bade me return often. 

Where I walked round the oasis I found some little rude 
buildings of two or three courses of stones, thatched with sticks 
and earth. They are gunners’ shrouds, that may contain a man 
lying along upon his breast. At a loop in the end his gun ia 
put forth, an3 a little clay pan is made there without, to be 
filled, by the hareem, before the sun, with two or three girbies 
of water. The wild birds, wheeling in the height of the air and 
seeing glistering of water, stoop thither to drink from great dis- 
tances ; their gun is loaded with very small stones. Commonly 
five birds are killed from such a kennel, ere the half-afternoon 
when the villagers, that are not labourers, go home to coffee 
and tbmk the busy-idle day is done ; I have seen nearly all their 
dead birds were buzzards and falcons and the rakham, in a word 
only birds of prey, — and yet it is seldom one may perceive 
them riding aloft m the desert. I asked of some “ Do you eat 
these pottocks ? “ We eat them, ay billah, for what else 

should we shoot them ? if they be not very good meat, it is the 
best we may take ; and what we would not eat ourselves we may 
cast to the hareem, for the hareem anything is good enough.” 
— The TeyAmena are blamed for eating vile birds ; most 
nomads would loathe to eat them. So the answer was easy 
when Arabians have cast it in my beard that the Nasara eat 
swine’s fl^h. “ If God have commanded you anything, keep it; 
I see you eat crows and kites, and the lesser ca.rrion eagle! 
Some of you eat owls, some eat serpents, the great lizard you 
all eat, and locusts, and the spring-rat ; many eat the hedgehog, 
in certain (Hejaz) viDages they eat rats, you cannot deny it ! 
you eat the wolf too, and tho fox and the foul hyena, in a 
word, there is nothing so vile that some of you will not eat.” 
These young villagers’ pastime is much in gunning. They 
pace with their long guns in the sunny hours, in all the 
orchard ways, and there is no sparrow sitting upon a leaf that 
possesseth her soul in peace. You hear their shots around 
you, and the_ oft singing of their balls over your head. Here 
also in the time they strike down certain migratory birds. I 
have seen small white and crested water-fowl, and a crane, 
saady, shot at this season in their plantations ; the weary 
buds had lighted at the pools of irrigation water. The Arabs 
thmk these passing fowl come to them from the watered 
Mesopotamia (four hundred miles distant). In the spring they 
will return upwards. Being at T6r, the Sinai coast viUage, 
in Match 1876, I saw a flight, coming in from the seaward, of 
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great white birds ianumerable, — whether storks or rakhams 
I oannot tell ; they passed overhead tending northward. 

When certain of the town were offended with the Nasrany 
because I kept not their fast, others answered for me, “ But why 
should we be hard on him, when billah the half of the Beduw fast 
not, whom we grant to be of el- Islam ; Khalil is bom in another 
way of religion, and they keep other times of fasting. Are not 
en-Nasara the people of the Enjil, which is likewise Word of 
Ullah, although now annulled by the koran el-furMn ." — In the 
Medina country I heard their book, besides furkdn (‘ the read- 
ing which separates the people of God from the worldly ignor- 
ance ’), named more commonly “ The Seal,” el-hhdtm, a word 
which they extended also, for simplicity, to any book ; for they 
hardly know other than books of the religion. As I walked 
about the town some from their house doors bade me come in ; 
and, whilst I sat to speak with them, dates were put before me ; 
— yet first to satisfy their consciences they asked, “ Art thou a 
musafir (traveller) ? ’’ 

M^hsan, S4Uh, and our nomad households’ booths were now 
pitched in an orchard field of PCjr’s, my host in the spring, when 
with Zeyd I had visited Teyma. The camels being in the wilder- 
ness, they had removed upon asses borrowed of their acquaint- 
ance ; and commonly if one speak for an ass in the Arabian 
villages (though no hire will be asked) it is not denied him. 
[Comp. Matt. xxi. 2, 8 ; Mark xi. 2 — 6 ; Lu. xix. 30 — 34.] In 
this bauta at the walls of the oasis I pitched my little tent 
with them. Here were com plots, and a few palm trees full of 
fruit ; yet the nomads and their children will not put forth 
their hand to the dates which are not fallen from the trees. 
Mebsan, when his last real was spent, knew not how longer to 
live ; — these are the yearly extremities of all poorer Beduins ! 
They must go knock at men’s doors in the market village, to 
see ‘ who will show them any good ’ and lend them at thirty in 
the hundred above the market price, till their next tide, which 
is here of the haj surra. Mehsan purchased upon credence the 
fruit of a good date tree in our field to satisfy his children’s 
hunger this month ; and when they were hungry they climbed 
to the palm top to eat. 

Mehsan was a sickly man, and very irksome was the fast, 
which dirided our Beduins all day from their galliuns and even 
from the water-skin ; they slumbered under the palms from the 
rising sun, only shifting themselves as the shadows wore round 
till the mid-aftemoon. The summer heat was nob all past, I 
found most mid-days 97® Fahrenheit under the palm leaf awn- 
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ings of the colfee-oourts of Teyma houses. At noon the fastino 
Beduins -wakened to rehearse their formal prayers, when they 
feel a little relief in the ceremonial washing of the hands fore, 
arms and feet with water — which they need not spare in the oasis 
— and to cool their tongue ; for taking water into the mouth 
they spout it forth with much ado again. Coming to them- 
selves at vespers, they assembled after their prayers under 
the high western wall, which already cast the evening shadow 
there to play at tho game of beatta, which may be called a 
kind of draughts ; the field is two rows of seven holes each 
bet/ts, which in the settled countries ate made in a piece of 
tmber, mungola ; but with these nomads and in the Hejaz 
villages they are little pits in the earth. I have nob seen this 
playing in Nejd, where all their light pastimes were laid down 
m the Wahaby reformation, as dividing men’s souls from the 
meditation of The Living God. In every hole are seven stones • 
the minkala was the long summer game of Haj Nejm in the 
kella at Medain, and these Beduins had been his patient play- 
fellows. _ " Ay wellah (said the old man Salih), Haj Nejm is 
min ashiraly, as mine own tribesman.” Instead of the clear 
pebbles of the H6jr plain (-which are carried even to Damascus) 
they took up bullets of camel-dung, jdla , — naming their pieces 
gafid (carnel foals), and the like. I never saw right Arabians 
play to win or lose anything nay certes they would account 
one an impious sot who committed that (God-given) good 
which is in his hand to an uncertain adventure. We saw 
carders at el-AUy and shall see them at Kheybar, but these are 
villages of the Hejaz infected from the Holy Cities. — Galla 
slaves have told me that the minkala game is used in their 
country, and it is doubtl^s seen very -wide in the world. 

Who had the moat pain in this fast? Surely M4hsaii’a 
Bbeykhly -wife with a suckling babe at her breast ; for with a 
vinle constancy Zeyd’s sister kept her Lent, neither drinking nor 
Mtmg until the long going-down of the sun. For this I heard 
her wrnmended by women of the town,—* her merit was much 
to admire m a simple Beduish creature ! ’ Even religious women 
with child fast and fulfil the crude dream of their religion, 
to this they rompel also their young children. She was a good 
woman, and kmd mother, a strenuous housewife, full of affec- 
tionate service and sufferance to the poor man her husband : 
hers was a vein like Zeyd’s, bet-wixt earnest and merry, of the 
dwert humanity. The poor man’s sheykhly wife was full of 
children; which, though the fruitful womb be God’s foison 
amongst them, had made his slender portion bare, for their 
cattle were but five camels and half a score of dubbush, be- 
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rides the worsted booth and utensils: — hardly £60 worth in all. 
Therefore Mehsan’s livelihood must be chiefly of the haj surra. 
Because he was an infirm man to bear the churlish looks - of 
fortune, he snibbed them early and late, both wife and children, 
but she took all in wifely patience. There is among them no 
complaining of outrageous words (not being biting injuries as 
ent kelb, ‘ thou an hound ! ’) ; snob in a family and betwixt 
kindred and tribesmen have lost the sound of malevolence in 
their ears. Now this child, — now he would cry down that, with 
" Subbak ! the Lord rip up thy belly, curse that face ! ” or his 
wife, not in an instant answering to his call, he upbraided as a 
Solubbia, gipsy woman, or b&ghrila, she-mule (this beast they 
see at the kellas) ; and then he would cry frenetically, Inhaddem 
heylick, the Lord undo thee, or Ullah yafukk'ny minck, the Lord 
loose me from thee ! and less conveniently, " WeUah some 
bondman shall know thee ! ” But commonly a nomad father 
will entreat bis son, if he would have him do aught, as it 
were one better than himself, and out of his correction. When 
he had chided thus and checked all the household as undutifu! 
to him, M6hsan would revert to the smiJing-eyed and musing 
nomad benevolence with ua his friends. 

A light wind rising breathed through our trees, — first 
bathing, after the many summer months’ long heat, our lan- 
guishing bodies ! We were thus refreshed now the most after- 
noons, and the sun rose no more so high ; the year went over 
to the autumn. At the sun's going down, if anyone bad in- 
vited us, we walked together into the town ; or when we had 
supped we went thither “ seeking coffee ” and where with friendly 
talk we might pass an evening. The tent-lazing Beduins are 
of softer humour than the villagers inured to till the stubborn 
metal of the soil, with a daily diligence : — the nomads surpass 
them in sufferance of hunger and in the long journey. As we 
sit one will reach his galliun to another, and he says, Isshervb 
wa keyyif rcis-afe. Drink ! and make thy head dream with 
pleasance. All that is genial solace to the soul and to the 
sense is keyyif , — the quietness after trouble, repose from labour, 
a beautiful mare or thelul, the amiable beauty of a fair woman. 

Some nights if any nomad weleds visited us, our bauta 
resounded, as the wilderness, with their harsh swelling song, 
to the long-drawn bass notes of the rabeyby.o I asked, “ What 
think ye then of the Emir’s letter ? ” [his injunction to the 
Teyamena to put away the viol.] Ansuer ; “ Ibn Eashid may 
command the villagers, but we are the Beduw ! ” — As this was 
a great war-time, their thoughts fell somewhiles upon that 
jehad which was now between Nas&ra and Islam. A Beduwy 
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arriving from Jauf brought in false tidings, — ‘ The Sooltin of 
the Moslemin had sallied from Stambul, to take the field, and 
the lately deposed Mur&d marched forth -with him, bearing the 
banner of the Prophet ! ’ — “ But wot well (sighed Mehsan) when- 
ever it may be at the worst for ©1-Islam, that the eonquerine 
enemies shaU be repulsed af the houses of hair I [the religion^ 
the Apostle shall be saved by the Boduw.] Wellah waWl it 

is well ascertained, this is written in the book ! ” also the 

poor man was recomforted since this end of miseries wm foretold 
to the honour of the Aarab. I said, “ Yet for all your boastiac 
ye never give a crown, nor send an armed man for the setviw 
of the Sooltkn ! ” — “ What need, they answered, could the [mag- 
nifie] Sooltka have of us mesakin (meaqnins) ? ” 

Sometimes the Beduw questioned me of our fasting ; I told 
them the Nas&ra use to fest on© day in the week, and they 

keep a Lenten month ; some observe two or even more. “ And 

what is their fasting ?— till the going down of the sun ? 

“ Not thus, but they abstain from flesh meat, and some of them 
from all that issues from the flesh, as milk and eggs, eating only 
the fruit of the ground, as bread, salads, oil of olive, and tiie 
like in the time of abstinence they may eat when they will " 
“ Ah-ha-ha ! but call you this to fast ? nay weUah, Khalil ' you 
laugh and jest!”— “But they think it a fasting diet, ‘ as the 
death,’ in those plentiful countries, — to eat such weak wretched- 
ness and poor man’s victuals.” — “ God is Almighty ! Well, that 
were a good fasting !— and they cried between wonder and 
laughter — Oh that the Lord would give os thus every day 
to fast 1 ” ^ ^ 
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DantMU to toed. Fair women. The people 0/ 'feyma vntaugld. Their 
levity noted by the Beduine. The well camels. Zahovrers ai the ruined 
hadddj. Bedutm swimming in the hadddj. Projecl to rebuild the hadddj. lin 
Sashti’s Sesideni. Jim Baskid a HSkiiu el-Aarab. The Medina government 
cast iheir eyes upon Teyma. Unreasonable patients. Oasis ophthalmia. The 
evd eye. Exorcism. Zdote in Samaihan. The mined site o] Mosaic Teymei. 
Reported necropolis oj antique Teyma xnQt iruoripiions. The seven ancient 
boroughs of this province. A new well-ground. African slave-blood in the 
Peninstda. The Arabian bondage is mild. Ramaihdn ended. Bairam festival 
A whistler. The mueie if Damascus. The Fukara arrive. Beduins of Bisht 
pocking into the town. The date-gathering. An Barb dancing woman. 
MiesheTs words. Better news of the Moahib. The visit of Bamed and WdyU U 
Ihn Bashid. Nomad butchers. Mihsan’s pclition. The “wild ox" or wolhyhi. 
The ancient archery. The Aarab friends are slow to further the Nasrdny's 
voyage. The Bishr at Teyma. An Beleymy ekeykh. Dispute with Zeyi's 
herdsman. Last evening at Teyma. Zeyd. 

In the field, where we dwelt, I received my patients. Here 
I found the strangest adventure. A young unwedded woman 
in Teyma, hearing that the stranger was a Dowliny, or 
government man, came to treat of marriage: she gave tittun 
to M^hsan’s wife and prorcised her more only to bring this 
match about ; my hostess commended her to me as ‘ a fair 
young woman and well-grown ; her eyes, biUah, egg-great, and 
she smelled of nothing but ambergris.’ The kind damsel was 
the daughter of a Damascene (perhaps a kella keeper) formerly 
in this country, and she disdained therefore that any should be 
her mate of these heartless villagers or nomad people. We 
have seen ail the inhabitants of the Arabian countries con- 
temned in the speech of the border-country dwellers as “ Beduw,” 
—and they say well, for be not all the Nejd Arabians (besides 
the smiths) of the pure nomad lineage ? The Shamy’s daughter 
resorted to M^hsan’s tent, where, sitting in the woman’s apart- 
ment and a little aloof she might view the white-skinned man 
from her father’s countries ; — I saw then her pale face and not 
very fair eyes, and could conjecture by her careful voice and 
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countenance — Arabs have never any happy opinion of present 
things, — that she was loath to live in this place, and would Iain 
escape with an husband, one likely to be of good faith and 
kind ; which things she heard to be in the Nasara. When it 
was told her I made but light of her earnest matter, the poor 
maiden came no more ; and left me to wonder what could have 
moved her lonely young heart : ‘ Her mind had been, she said 
to become the wife of a DowUny.’ ’ 

Some of the Tey4mena bade me remain and dwell among 
them, ‘since I was come so far hither from my country’— it 
seemed to them almost beyond return, — and say La Uah iU’ 
Ullah wa Mohammed rasUl UUah. They would bestow upon me 
a possession, such as might suffice for me and mine when I was 
a wedded man. But seeing an indifferent mind in me, “ Ha ! 
he has reason, they said, is not their flesh better than ours ? the 
Nasara have no diseases, — their hareem are fairer in his eyes 
than the daughters of Islam : besides, a man of the Nasira 
may not wed except he have slain a Moslem ; he is to bathe 
himself in the blood, and then he shall be reputed purified.” 
But others answered, ‘‘ We do not believe this ; Khalil deniea 
it : ” one added, “ Have we not heard from some who were in 
the north, that no kind of wedlock is known amongst them 9 ” 
I answered, “ This, 0 then possessed by a jin ! is told of the 
Druses ; your lips all day drop lewdness, but a vile and unbe- 
coming word is not beard amongst them.” — “ The Druses, quoth 
he ? Ullah ! is not that the name of the most pestilent adver- 
saries of el-Islam ?— Well, Khalil, we allow all you say, and 
further, we would see thee well and happy j take then a wife 
of those they offer yon, and you will be the more easy, having 
someone of your own about you : and whenever you would you 
may put her away.”—" But not in the religion of the Messtt.” 
— “ Yet there is a good proverb, It is vrisdom to fall in with the 
manner, where a man may be.” 

When they said to me, “ We have a liberty to take wives 
and to put thern away, which is better than yours : ” the answer 
was ready, “ God gave to Adam one wife ; ” and they silently 
wondered in themselves that the Scriptures seemed to make 
against them. — There was another young woman of some Dow- 
Uny father in the town ; and as I sat one day in the smith’s 
forge 8he_ came in to speak with us : and after the first word 
she enquired very demurely if I would wed with her. Seyddn : 

It is a fair proffer, and thou seest if the woman be well- 
looldng ! she is a widow. Khalil, and has besides two young 
sons : ”-^eyd4n would say, ' also the boys shall be a clear gain 
to thee, and hke as when in buying a mare the foal is given in 
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with her.’ — “ Shall I marry thee alone, mistress, or thee and thy 
children ? Come I will give thee a friend of mine, this proper 
young man ; or wouldest thou have the other yonder, his brother, 
a likSy fellow too if his face were not smutched.” But the 
young widow woman a little in disdain : “ Thinkest thou that 
I woidd take any sany (artificer) for my husband ! ” 

The fairest of women in the town were F4jr our host’s wife 
—fair but little esteemed, “ because her band was not liberal ” — 
and another the daughter of one Ibrahim an Egyptian, banish- 
ing himself at Teyma, for danger of his country’s laws or of some 
private talion. One day I was sitting on the benches when 
the stately virgin came pacing to os, with a careless grace of 
nature ; I marked then her frank and pleasant upland looks, 
without other beauty : the bench-sitters were silent as she went 
by them, with their lovely eye-glances' only following this 
amiable vision. One of them said, as he fetched his breath 
^ain, “ You saw her, Khalil ! it is she of whom the young 
men make songs to chant them under her casement in the 
night-time ; where didst thou see the like till now 9 Tell 
US what were she worth, that one, happy in possessing much, 
might offer to her father for the bride money 9 ” Ibrahim el- 
Misry had lived some years at Teyma, he dealt in dates to 
the Beduins ; he was from the Delta, and doubtless had seen 
the Europeans ; if he were seated before his coffee-door, and 
I went by, he rose to greet me. Some day when he found me 
pnr ing in a book of geography at Khalaf’s, I turned the leaf 
and read forward of that river country ; and he heard with joy, 
after many years, the names of his own towns and villages, often 
staying me to amend my utterance from the skeleton Arabic 
writit^. Said some who came in, “ Is Khalil koitib I {lit. a 
scribe) a man who knows letters.” Khalaf answered, “ He can 
read as well as any of us;” the sheykh himself read slowly 
speUing before him : — and what should their letters profit them ? 
The sheykh of the religion reads publicly to all the people in 
the mosque on Fridays, out of the koran ; and he is their 
lawyer and scrivener of simple contracts, — and besides these, 
almost no record remains in the oases : they cannot speak 
certainly of anything that was done before their grandfathers’ 
days. 

Abd el-Aziz er-Boman, sheykh of one of the three auks, 
was unlettered ; there was no school in Teyma, and the sons 
must take up this learning from their fathers. Some youi^ 
men of the same sheykhly family told me they had learned 
as far as the letters of the alphabet, — they made me hear them 
say their ale), ba, ta, iha, jim — but come thus far in schooling, 
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they yakub-hu, cast it down again r they might not cnmber 
their quick spirits, or bind themselves to this sore constraint (rf 
learning. Every morrow the sun-shiny heat calls them abroad 
to the easy and pleasant and like to an holiday laboar of their 
simple lives. Learning is bat a painful curiosity to the Arabs 
which may little avail them, — an ornament bred of the yawnW 
superfluity of welfaring men’s lives. These Shammar villagers 
are commonly of the shallowest Arabian mind, without fore-wt 
without after-wit ; and in the present doii^ of a plain matter' 
they are suddenly at their wits’ end. Therefore it is said of 
them “ the Tey^niena are juhal, untaught, not understanding 
the time.” The Annezy say this saw, “ Es-Shammar, ay^. 
hum humr, — of the red eyes ; they wOl show a man hospi- 
tality, yet the stranger is not safe amongst them ; ” but this is 
no more than the rimii^ proverbs which may be heard in all 
the tribes of their neighbours. 

These townsmen’s heartless levity and shrewish looseness of 
the tongue is noted by the comely Beduw. Teyma is not 
further spoken of in Arabia for their haddaj, than for that 
uncivil word, which they must twitter at every tm-n, “ The devil 
is in it, ibltst iblis t " — as thus: ‘‘This child does not hear 
me, iblis I dost thou disobey me ? iblis I What is this broken, 
lost, spoiled, thing done amiss? It is the devil, iblis! iblis!" 

at anything troublesome, they will cry out “ alack ! and 
iblis ! ” It is a li^tness of young men’s lips, and of the women 
and children ; their riper men of age learn to abstain from the 
unprofitable utterance. When I have asked wherefore they 
us^ it, they answered, ‘‘ And wast thou two years at Teym^ 
thou couldst not choose but say it thyself ! ” I found the 
lighter nomad women, whilst they stayed at Teyma, became 
infected with this infirmity, they babbled among many words, 
the unbecoming iblis; but the men said scornfully,- “This 
iblis, now in the mouths of our hareem, will hardly be heard 
beyond the first rabla ; their iblis cannot be carried upon the 
backs of camels, henna el-Beduw ! ” — ^The strong contagion 
ot a ^false currency in speech we must needs acknowledge 
with “ harms at the heart ” in some land where we are not 
strangers !— where after Titanic births of the mind there remains 
to us an illiberal remissness of language which is not known in 
any barbarous 3iation.— Foul-mouthed are the Teyflmena, because 
evil-minded ; and the nomads say, “ If we had anything to set 
before the guest, wellah the Beduins were better than they : ” 
and, comparing the inhabitants of el-AIly and Teyma, “ Among 
the Alowna, they say, are none good, and all the Tey&mena are 

a corrupt heart. ’—Their building is high and spacious at 
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Teyma, their desert is open, whereas everything is narrow and 
straitness at e!-Ally. 

The building up again (iounrt/) of the haddij was for the 
time abandoned : forty-four wheels remained standing, which 
were of the other two sheykhs’ quarters. Kbalaf and those of 
his Buk whose side was fallen, wrought upon the other suks’ 
snftnies in by-hours, when the owners had taken off their well- 
teams. The well nagas, for they are all females — the bull 
camel, though of more strength, they think should not work 
60 smoothly and is not so soon taught — are put to the draught- 
ropes in the third hour after midnight, and the shrieking of all 
the running well-wheels in the oasis awakens the (Beduin) 
marketing strangers with discomfort out of their second sleep. 
The Teyma housewives bring in baskets of provender, from the 
orchards, for their well camels, about sun-rising ; it is that corn 
straw, sprinkled down with water, which is braised small in 
treading out the grain, and with which they have mingled 
leaves of gourds and melons and what green stuff they find. 
Though such forage would be thought too weak in Kasirn, 
the camels lose little flesh, and the hunch, which is their 
health, is well maintained ; and sometimes a feed is given 
them in this season of the unripe date berries. Good camels 
are hired by the month, from the nomads, for an hundred 
measures of dates each beast, that is five reals. — Their sweet- 
smeUing fodder is laid to the weak labouring brutes in an 
earthen manger, made at the bottom of every well-walk. Thus 
the nagas when they come down in their drawing, can take up 
a mouthful as they wend to go upward. They are loosed before 
nine, the sun is then rising high, and stay to sup water in 
the suryAn (running channels), — a little, and not more, since 
labouring in the oasis they drink daily : they ate driven then to 
their yards and unharnessed ; there they lie down to rest, and 
chew the cud, and the weary teamsters may go home to sleep 
awhile. The draught-ropes of the camel harness are of the 
palm fibre, rudely twisted by the well-drivers, in all the oases; 
^nd who is there in Arabia that cannot expeditely_ make a 
thread or a cable, rolling and wrapping between his palms 
the two strands ? To help against the fretting of the harah 
ropes upon their galled nagas, the drivers envelop them with 
some list of their old cotton clothing. At two in the after- 
noon the camels are driven forth again to labour, and they 
draw till the sun-setting, when it is the time of prayers, and 
the people go home to sup. They reckon it a bard lot to be 
a well-driver, and break the night’s rest,— -when step-mother 
Nature rocks us again in her nourishing womb and the builder 
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brain soiaces 'with many a pageant the most miserable ol 
mankind, — and hours which in comparison of the daylight, 
are often very cold. They are the poorest youn^ men of the’ 
village, without inheritance, and often of the servile condition 
that handle the well-ropes, and who have hired themselves to* 
this painful trade. 

Later I saw them set up two wheel-frames at the mined 
border of the hadd^j, and men laboured half days with camels to 
dig and draw up baskets of the fallen stones and earth. Seeing 
the labourers wrought but weakly in these fasting days, I said 
to a friend, “ This is slack work.” He answered, “ Their work is 
fdsid, corrupt, and naught worth.” — “ Why hire you not poor 
Beduins, since many offer themselves ? ” — “ This’ is no labour 
of Beduins, they are too light-headed, and have little enduring 
to such work.” “ 

Khalaf, Hasan and SaUmy, the sheykhs of the sdk, sent for 
their theluls (which are always at pasture with the nomads in 
the desert) ; they would ride with Beduin radifs to Hayil, and 
speak to the Emir for some remission of taxes until they might 
repair the damage. Villager passengers in the summer heat 
yvgdiJiun, alight iu every journey for ‘ nooning,’ where they may 
find shadow. The sheykhs fasted not by the way — they were 
musafirs, though in full Eamathan : villagers pass in seven days 
thelul riding to J. Shammer, —it is five Beduin journeys. 

The well side fallen, one might go down in it, so did many 
(the most were Beduins), to bathe and refresh themselves in 
these days. That is the only water to drink, but the Arabs 
are less nice in this than might be looked for: I felt the 
water tepid even in that summer heat. There remains very 
little in the haddij walls of the ancient masonry, which has 
fallen from time to time, and been renewed with new pans 
of walling, rudely put up. The old stone-laying is excellent, 
but not cemented. In the west walling they showed me a 
double course of great antique masonry ; and where one stone 
is wanting, they imagine to be the appearance of a door, 
“ where the hareem descended to draw water in the times of 
Jewish Teyma.” As I was at the bottom, some knavish children 
east down stones upon the Nasriny. Oftentimes I saw Beduins 
swimming there, and wondered at this watercraft in men of the 
dry deserts ; they answered me, ” We learned to swim, 0 stranger, 
at Kheybar, where there are certain tarns in the Harra borders, 
as you go down to the W. el-Humtb,” that is by the Tubj : they 
were tribesmen of Bisht. 

I had imapned, if those sheukb would trust me in it, how 
the haddaj might be rebuilt : but since they were ridden to 
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Hayil, the work mast lie until their coming again. In their 
former building the villagers had loosely heaped soil from the 
backward ; but I would put in good dry earth and well rammed ; 
or were tHs too much enlarging the cost I thought that the 
rotten ground mixed with gravel grit might be made lighter, 
and binding under the ram likely to stand. The most stones 
of their old waOing were rude ; I would draw some camel-loads 
of better squared blocks from the old town ruins. And to make 
the new walls stand, I thought to raise them upon easy curves, 
confirmed against the thrust by tie-walls built back, as it were 
roots in the new ground, and partings ending as knees toward 
the water. I confided that the whole thus built would be stead- 
fast, even where the courses must be laid without mortar. That 
the well-building might remain (which I promised them) an 
hundred years after me, I devised to shore all the walling with 
a frame of long palm-beams set athwart between their rights 
and workings. — But I found them lukewarm, as Arabs, and 
suspicious upon it, some would ascertain from me bow I 
composed the stones, that the work should not slide ; they 
enquired ‘ if I were a mason, or had I any former expadence of 
stone-building ? ' and because I stood upon no rewards, and 
would be content with a thelul saddled, they judged it to be 
of my insufficiency, and that should little avail them. 

Upon a clay bench by the hadd^j sat oftentimes, in the 
afternoons, Ibn Eashid’s officer or vmtas6Uim, and in passing 
I saluted him, friendly, bat he never responded. One day 
sitting down near him, — he was alone, for no man desired Said’s 
company, — “ What ails thee ? I said, thou art deaf, man, or dost 
thou take me for an enemy ? ” Said, who sat with bis slow- 
spirited swelling solemnity, unbent a little, since he could 
not escape me, that dangerous brow, and made his excuses : 
‘ Well, be had been in Egypt, and had seen some like me 
there, and — no, he could not regard me as an enemy ; the 
Engleys also yuii&shim&n (favour) the Sultfin el-Islam.’ The 
great man asked me now quite familiarly, “ Tell me, were the 
ancients of this town Yahud or Nasara ? ” — “ For anything I can 
tell they were like this people ! — I showed him the many 
kerchiefed and mantled Arabs that went loitering about the 
well— Yahudies, billah.” Said shrewdly smiled, he might 
think the stranger said not amiss of the Teyamena. — The sum 
of all I could leam (enquiring of the Arabs) of Ibn Eashid’a 
custom of government is this ; ‘ He makes them sure that may 
be won by gifts, he draws the sword against his adversaries, 
he treads them down that fear him ; ’ and the nomads say, “ He 
were no right Hakim (ruler), and he hewed no heads off.” 
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Though hard things be said of the Euler by some of tbs 
nomads, full of slipping and defection, one may hear little or 
no lamenting in the villages. The villagers tlmk themselves 
well enough, because justly handled. 

When Kheybar was occupied, the Turkish government of 
Medina had a mind to take Teyma. — The year before this a 
squadron of Ageyl, with infantry and a field-piece, had been 
sent from thence upon a secret expedition to the north ; it was 
whispered they went to occupy Teyma : but when the soldiery 
had made two marches a new order recalled them, and they 
wheeled again for Kheybar. It was believed that the great on® 
in Medina had been bought off, in time, with a bribe from Hayil. 
The Turks love silver, and to be well mounted ; and the Sham- 
mar “ Sultan el-Aarab ” is wont to help himself with them 
in both kinds ; he fishes with these Turkish baits in the apostle’s 
city. The Teyimena live more to their minds under the frank 
Nejd government ; they would none of your motley Turkish 
rule of Medina, to be made dogs under the churlish tyranny 
of the Dowla. — It was affirmed to me by credible persons, 
that a stranger who visited Teyma few years before, had 
been afterward w’aylaid in the desert and slain, by order of 
Khilaf, because they guessed him to be a spy of the Dowla! 
The poor man was murdered, lest he should bring the ugly 
Dowla upon them ; I heard among the I\ikara that ‘ he was 
abd, a negro.’ 

I could not thrive in curing the sick at Teyma ; they who 
made great instance to-day for medicines will hardly accept 
them to-morrow with a wretched indifference ; the best of them 
can kwp no precept, and are impatient to swallow up their 
remedies. Dareyem, one of the sheykhs, was dropsical ; bis friends 
were very earnest with me for him. Coming home heated from 
a Friday noon prayer, before Eamathan, he had drunk a cold 
draught from the girby ; and from that time he began to swell. 
I mixed him cream of tartar, which he drank and was the 
better, but soon began to neglect it, ‘ because in seven nights 
I had not cured him,’ and he refused to take more. I said to 
the friends, “ I suppose then he may hardly live a year or 
two 1 but now they beard this with a wonderful indifference, 
which made my heart cold. “ The death and the life, they 
answered, are m the hands of Ullah ! ” There came others to 
me, for thdr eyes ; but they feared to lay out sixpence or two 
pottles of dates for the doctor’s stuff, and some of them, because 
they had_ not teodved it for a gift, went home cursing me. 
Jornada in the village resorted to the hakim more frankly, 
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ftfld with better faith, for the old c5ough, aching in the 
bones, their many intestinal diseases, — the mischiefs of the 
desert : and Annezy tribesmen, for the throbbing ague-cake of 
Kheybar. 

hi the month of Lent a kind of rheumatic ophthalmia is rife ; 
the cause of it (which may hardly be imagined in countries of 
a better diet) is the drinking of cold water to bedward, as it 
is chilled in the girbies ; and perhaps they slept abroad or 
uncovered, and the night’s chill fell upon them towards morn- 
ii^, when they are in danger to waken with the rime about 
tb flir swollen eyelids. The course of the disease is ten days 
with a painful feeling in the nearly closed eyes of dust and 
soreness, and not without danger of infiltration under the cornea 
of an opaque matter ; and so common is this malady in the Nejd 
settlements, that amongst three persons, there is commonly some 
one purblind. Ophthalmia is a besetting disease of all the 
Arab blood, and in this soil even of strangers : we see the Gallas 
suffer thus and their children, bnt very few of the negroes ; 
I found the evil was hardly known at Kheybar, though they 
all lead their lives in the same country manner. Mehsan 
and another in our field, encamping upon the oasis soil, gdra, 
had already been in the dark with prickly eyes ; but it passed 
lightly, for the malady is of the oases, and not of the dry 
deserts. I drank every evening a large draught out of the 
suspended girbies, looking devoutly upon the infinity of stars ! — 
of which divine night spectacle no troublous passing of the days 
of this world could deprive me : I drank again at its most chill- 
ness, a little before the dawnii^. One morrow in the midst of 
BamathAn, I felt the eyes swell ; and then, not following the 
precept of the Arabs but grounding upon my medical book, I 
continually sponged them. “ In this disease put no water to the 
eyes,” say the Arabs ; washing purged the acrid humour a moment 
Mid opened the eyes, yet did, I beheve, exasperate the malady. — 
But the Arabians carry too far their superstition against water, 
forbidding to use it in every kind of infiammation. 

Ten twilight days passed over me, and I thought ‘ If the eyes 
should fail me !— and in this hostile land, so far from any good.’ 
Some of the village, as I went painfully creeping by the ways, 
and hardly seeing the ground, Mked me, “ Where be now thy 
medicines ! ” and they said again the old saw, ” Apothecary, heal 
thyself.” After a fortnight, leaving the water, the inflammation 
began to abate ; I recovered my eyes, and. Heaven be praised ! 
without worse accident. The eyesi^t remained for a time 
very weak, and I could not see so well as before, in the time 
of my being in Arabia ; and always I felt a twitching at the 
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eyes, and returning grudges of that suffered ophthalmia, if 
I but sipped cold water by night, — save the few times when 
I had supped of flesh meat. I have seen by experience, that 
one should not spare to drink water (competently) in the 
droughty heat of the day, to drink only when the sun is set; 
and in the people’s proverbs, in the water-drinking Arabic 
countries, it is counted ‘ one of the three most wasting excesses 
of the body to drink water to bedward.’ Some friendly Teyil- 
mena, sorry to see my suffering plight, said to me : “ This is 
because thou hast been eye-struck — what ! you do not imder- 
stand eye‘$truck? Certainly they have looked in your eyes, 
Khalil! We have lookers (God cut them off!) among us, 
that with their only (malignant) eye-glances may strike 
down a fowl flying : and you shall see the bird tumble in the 
air with loud shrieking kdk-kd-Jcd-kd-kd. Wellah their look- 
ing can blast a palm tree so that you shall see it wither 
away. — These are things well ascertained by many faithful 
witnesses.” 

Where I passed by the suk, many — they were Beduina— 
sUently held me out their hands from the benches, they sup- 
posed I should be skilled in palmistry : many looked to find in 
the Nasriny the power of exorcism, and entreated me in behalf 
of their sick friends (for this they esteem the great skill in 
medicine, to bind and oast out the jan). They could hardly 
tell what to think when, despising their resentment, I openly 
derided the imposture of the exorcists ; I must well-nigh seem 
to them to cast a stone at the religion ; yet afterward at Hayii, 
I found exorcists only living under tolerance, — such kind of 
ungodly superstition, and pretended dealings of brain-sick 
men with the nether world, is not, perchance, to the reformed 
stomach of the Wahaby religion. 

The strangest fantasy which I found at Teyma, (which re- 
sembles the nomads’ tales of the menfihil,) is that they have 
of a neighbouring phantom oasis, Aueyndt Masdllat el-Amdn. 
" It is three hours riding from Teyma upon the north-west, 
and is often beheld by the Beduw. Slaves and horses issue 
from the enchanted appearance of palms ; but all fadeth soon 
if a man approach them.” 

In a village, in Lent, I could not altogether escape (that 
contagious pestilence of minds) the Mohammedan zelotism. 
The Tey^mena, slippery merchants, and swimming in all loose- 
ness of carnal living, are unreproved Moslemin in the formal 
observance of the faith, with fasting and prayers. Here, as in 
Nejd, the people are as freshly devout, as if they were new 
b^evers in a young religion, or as if Mohammed himself were 
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but lately deceased from among them : in a word, they are all 
busy with religion to buy God’s blessings ; — religion is the only 
earnest business and is the only pastime of their empty lives. 
The Wahaby plowed and purged this soil from much over- 
growth of old bastard weeds, and their renewing will not soon 
be forgotten in the public conscience. To taunt and mock, to 
check and enviously cross one another, these are the ungenerous 
arguliae of the Arabic temper: zelotism in these countries 
harbours in the mote depravedly embodied of human souls. Ee- 
ligion when she possesses the better minds is amiable, humane 
and liberal ; but corrupting in envious disgraced natures most 
needs give up some baneful breath of self-loving and fanaticism, 
which passes among them for laudable fruit of the spirit that is 
of their reli^ous patriotism. — Patriotism and Eeligion ! In the 
one and the other there seem to us to be sweetly comprehended 
all virtues ; and yet in the excess they are springs from 
which flow out extreme mischiefs ! — The zelots would cry upon 
me, Gooml uilub ruibuk, “ Eise up thou, and call upon the Lord 
thy God.” They were slender and ill-favoured growths of young 
lads, and unhappy shrews that were come up from these ! Like 
words were spit upon me from the petulant tongues of certain 
little estimable women : and I mused in spirit, that those should 
be Heaven’s brokers, who would be shunned in the rest by 
every man of integrity ! Yet they durst not insult the Nasrany 
in the village, because I was with the Beduw, and in the 
countenance of their own sheykhs. 

I knew a young-middle-aged man, Ibrahtm, of the spirited 
Remain family, unlike his kindred, a sober man in his talk, 
and lettered, who seemed to have been worn, in weathers of 
the world, to a not common moderation of mind. He had lived 
m exile, perhaps for no small forfeit, at Ydnba en-Nukhl, and 
now at length (the ransom paid) he was returned home. I found 
him very poor, and be never bade me over his cottage threshold, 
where there was no coffee-hearth ; bnt he always responded 
liberally when I enquired anything in bis bearing. He invited 
me one day to accompany him in the cool of the afternoon, when 
he would show me the sur and ruins of old (Mosaic) Teyma. 
The ancient town-walling, little ruined, we see riding high as a 
dyke banked up with sand-drifts upon the desert, a mile above 
the oasis, southward. The wall-head where we came is great 
blocks of sandstone rudely laid. They showed me a hillock even 
with the wall-height, and thereupon a heap of building-stones ; 
this they call ‘ Kasr BHr Ibn Johr, Prince of old Tevma of the 
Yahud.’ — Of any ” Emir Samuel, Jewish ruler of Kheybar and 
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Teyma” (of old renown), _ there is no memory in either villagn 
tradition : the unlettered inhabitants of TejTna are new comers' 
and the Arabians keep no records. They told me “ within the 
compass of this wall, there lies buried Wajjdj, under the sand, that 
is another such great well-pit as the badditj.” Two freedmen 
accompanied us of the same sheykhly family ; they came btarely 
apparelled with the barbaric vanity of the negro blood and 
carrying their swords. With loud laughter they skipped among 
the ruins, and ran down as children out of school to ask me 
“ Would I not be content to live at Teyma and dig up the 
Wajjaj ?_ (the site is unknown) and all that waste soil in the 
Bur drcuit should become fruitful gardens.” 

I found, by observation of the aneroid, that the old town 
lay fifty feet above the village, — wells then in that site must 
be sunk doubly deep ; but that were not more than is found in 
many Nejd villages. Some old broken irrigation p.ba.n^ci g ap. 
peered above the soil. These old water-conduits ate continually 
before their eyes, but there are none who will follow them up, to 
find their faeaida.~If any forward spirit were bom amongst them, 
should he not fall into the same slumbering slackness ? A man’s 
two hands may not accomplish a great enterprise ; if there will 
none accompany him, his heart should cease by and by 
to encourage him! The smaU conduits are of rude-set un- 
trimmed flags ; such are commonly seen in old ruined sites of 
Arabia. They think that springs might be found under theii 
soil ; in digging clay, some have lighted upon old water-ducts. 
I heard them talk of hiring cunning persons from el-Ally to 
search for springs : words which may be upon their tongues for 
many more years ! 

Later, when the Fukara were come in and held the country 
Upon that aide about, I adventured into the desert to view dl 
these ruins. Following them fat round, I crossed the old wadled 
town-enclosure ; all within was plain sand and the gravel of the 
desert, without any plots of ancient street, or foundation stones 
of houses. The masonry of the great sur is of rudely-wrought 
sandstone-blocks laid to a face, in earthy clay for mortar : the 
midst between the stone faces is filled in witb the same, which, 
not crumbling under this climate, becomes yet harder with 
time. Thus the old work is as a clay wall faced with masonry • 
the whole may have a fathom thickness, and (where the sur 
can be viewed above the overflowing desert sand) more than 
three in height. I saw in a place a low tower, (was it a 
sepulchre ?) filled with clay ; in another a postern, whose iambs 
were of simple great stones. Little red sMvers of silex or cor- 
aelian he strewed upon the old town-site ; which are foreign to 
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thia country. [The lite is seen in ancient sitev upon the 
Persian GiiU coast.] — But looking all along by the walls, for 
other antique inscriptions of Tejuna, I found none : my eyes 
were yet dim, of the suffered ophthalmia, and I passed with 
the steps of a fugitive, alone and unshod, and sinking in 
the deep drifted and burning sand. — There are other village 
ruins, springs and broken channels, at Erbdh, sandstone bergs 
appearing in the horizon to the south-eastward at a few 
miles’ distance from Teyma. Also upon the rising ground 
beyond the oasis salines eastward, is seen some ancient round 
building, it might have been a stronghold, or as they imagine, 
heyhal, ‘ a temple ’ of the heathen and over-looking all 
Teyma : it is great, they pretend, as Kasr Zellum ; I could 
not visit it. 

Besides Ibrahim told me, — where I cannot yet fully trust him, 
since his words were not confirmed to me by the nomads, — “ there 
is a ground, eUKkubbu (Khtibbah) b’U Wady Mahdjja, under the 
Ghreneym mountain, in which are many tall stones pitched on 
end, showing a sculpture above of human eyes and the nose and 
tressed horns, and below some mksh or uncouth scored inscrip- 
tion.” His words brought to my mind that stone (u. fig., p. 296) 
which I had found in Kasr Zellnm ! Was it more likely that 
Ibrahim should tell the truth, or go about to lie to the stranger 
in such matter? He might speak of the necropolis of Teyma, 
in times of the Bible ! and much I desired to visit the site. 
When I asked Mdhsan be answered that ‘ he had kept goats 
when a child upon all that side of Ghreneym, — ^what was this 
khubbu ! weDah, to his knowledge there was nothing such, 
and he did not believe it.’ Sorry I was in these busy times, 
and when strange nomads were flocking from all sides into the 
town, that I could not be assured in the matter. I could 
not hear that anyone had ever found so much as a piece of 
ancient money at Teyma, whether silver or gold, or even of 
copper. Old trove-money is accounted lucky and good for 
charms, in the Arab countries ; the finders carry it to the 
smith to be made into rings, or ornaments of their hareem and 
children. Shlfy showed me an amphora, which be had found 
(empty) in digging his ground ; one such as the oil-jars of 
Southern Europe ; — now there is not an earthen vessel used in 
these parts of Arabia ! Strewed potsherds of the ancients, and 
broken glass, I found between the oasis’ walls and the saline 
bottoms of Teyma. They say antique Teyma was the old 
borough in the stir, with the three open suburbs, the West, the 
East, and the Haddaj, which are now; but that is worth remem- 
brance which they tell after the tradition, “ Seven were the 
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ancient to-wnships of this country ; Teyma, el-Hejr, Muhblafti 
Umgassur, Kheybar, el-Khreyby, Mogeyra.” " 

I -went one day to see wbere a lately found ancient well bad 
been re-opened. The son of the well-finder was driving a camd 
at the well, to raise water upon their new holding, which was 
already walled-in from the desert and had been ploughed and 
balked out in seed plots ; this water was cooler, but not so well 
tasting M that which springs in the hadd&j. The young mMi 
climbed over his clay wall (there are foot-holes in aU thw 
high orchard walling, so they may be scaled even by women) 
and returned to me with a present of pomegranates : in tJw 
Arabic countries, whoso enters a man's field or orchard is a 
^est of that ground, and the honest owner will fiU his hand, 
if there be any seasonable fruits. So, still driving the 
with his voice, the lad sat down to parley with me. The wellci 
seven fathoms had been cleared by the labour of three journey- 
men, at six-pence or eight-pence, in twenty-five days, that is fc* 
ten or twelve reals ; and this new ground of two to three acret 
yet unplanted, he said to be worth two to three hundred re^ 
that may be near £18 an acre. There was yet to spend &* 
setting out roots of young palms ; and the not light yearly 
charges for camel hire and team driving. The young sets ^ 
bear fruit as bushes, in five or six years, and be grown te 
goodly young stems, in fifteen; yielding dates at the full,— this 
were a yearly harvest worth hardly an hundred reals : so that 
the profit of the fortunate field, at the last, is not much more 
than should rise of the prineip^ laid up of so many expenses. 
When any hauta is sold at Teyma, a part payment is made 
with such scarcity of silver as they have, the rest to bo 
delivered in dates and in household gear, as brazen vessels 
which beside the seldom seen sitting-carpet, are nearly the 
moveables in these Arabian dwellings. The dates may be sold 
out of band for reals, to the marketing Beduins. 

The closing-in of this new hauta had advanced the compass 
of the oasis towards the desert : there is no public sfir about 
Teyma, but the township stands enclosed by the orchard walls 
of private persons. There are four or five ways, at the public 
paths’ ends, into the settlement,— the outlying are shut by 
gates ; yet foot-passengers may pass in at aU hours, creeping upon 
the breast through a man-hole in the side wall (which is very 
htsome), — the_ like is seen in some Syrian villages lying in the 
desert, as Keriateyn before Palmyra. — I found one early morn- 
ing a great company of Sberarit, waiting to enter, without the 
Qffliihem gate ; and some of the town were there, to seek first 
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bargains among these poor people, who bad brought in with 
them, to sell, samhh and samn : they came, lean and ragged 
fi'om their suffering life in the desert, to buy victual in the 
village at the date harvest, and were of a quiet dejected de- 
meanour. The gate a little later was opened to them, and they 
went to lodge in an empty hauta, upon that side of the oasis. 

To speak of the African blood in these countries; there are 
bondsmen and bondswomen and free negro families in every 
tribe and town ; many are home-born and free-born, mutoalladin. 
A few persons may be seen, at Teyma, of the half-negro blood ; 
they are descended from freedmen, who grown to substantial 
living have taken poor white women of the sonna or smiths’ 
caste, which is reckoned illiberal. — A pleasant looking young 
Heteym woman in the kella at M. Salih was the wife of a 
n^ro askar, Nejm’s freedman who had been sent to keep the 
cistern at Moaddam. She was hanpy-faced, and (maugre a little 
natural sensibility of their slaves’ colour) kindly affectioned to 
her children, that were negroes with better lineaments than 
those of the full blood. I have seen none of the lithe Gallas 
at Teyma, nor among nomads. This is because the first cost 
were more, and their strength is less for any rude labour. 
There are many Galla slaves in the Sacred Cities ; and not few 
in the little tyraimies of Upper Arabia, as Hayil and Boreyda, 
servitors and armed men of the Emirs : they are tall and well- 
grown as Arabs, hardy and gentle at once, obedient as slaves 
and of a spirit which carries them at his word upon every 
warfare. A stout negro lad might yet be purchased of the 
returning Haj, in these parts, for sixty reals (the value of two 
camels or a common thelul). There is besides a negro kind 
of them, with clear ruddy-brown looks : — but the blacks are not 
fewer nations and kindreds than white-skinned men. I have 
questioned with many negroes, slaves from their youth in Arabia, 
—they were all from the Upper Nile countries, and bad been 
robbed by the Arab forays. 

A poor (now freed) woman who served at ThvAyny’s, er- 
Bomin, in his orchard house next by us, where I passed the 
most mid-days, told me her heart yet yearned for her own land, 
her kinsfolk and her father’s house. She sighed and said, 
‘ Ah ! that the Lord would give her to see it again ! ’ A land 
which in comparison with this naked misery of the soil of 
their bondage is very full of the beneficence of nature, and 
from whence she had been ravished when almost grown. It 
was one day as she kept her father’s goats upon the hill 
ddea by the river with another girl. She saw her play- 
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fellow surprised, at little distance, by the Arab riders ; then she 
climbed into the thick of a tree, but was espied by them and 
they robbed her ako. — To-day she was a free woman again, but 
in a hungry and strange land, very far from her own counbr 
that lay she could not now tell whither, and she named to ne 
Dungola. The border Arabs are ever waspish raiders into more 
peaceable and plentiful settled countries. Her people, she said 
were happy : there is no use of money amongst them ; if any 
is hungry in their villages, he may go into the gardens and 
eat hia fill freely. Their clothing is good cotton stuff of their 
own weaving : they have no need that any foreign thing should 
be brought in among them.”— I asked, ‘ How went her peopfe 
clothed ? ’ When she answered, “ They wear but a loin-cloth” 
a young n^ro girl that stood by and listened to the ‘ auatV 
talk, and had been robbed from thence before her remembrance 
derided her African people with laughii^ shrieks of “ Jhlt* / 
iblisl — hi-U-U! they be not then better than wild men!” 
The condition of a slave is always tolerable and is often hapiw 
in Arabia : bred up as poor brothers of the sons of the hous^ 
hold, they are a manner of God’s wards of the pious Moham- 
medan householder, who is cmmy, the ‘ erne ’ of their servitude, 
abuy, ' my father.’ Slave-holding among them is harsher 
m the mixed Holy Cities (where is the churlish militay 
obedience and Turkish violence, and where some poorer citizens 
make merchandise of their slaves’ labour). It is not many 
years, if their house-lord fears Ullah ” before he will give th® 
their liberty ; and then he sends them not away empty ; but 
Arabia (where only substantial persons are’slave 
holders) the good man will marry out his freed servants, male 
and female, endowmg them with somewhat of his own substance 
whether camels or palm-stems. 

The free negroes are commonly seen lusty and thriving- 
they are nch men’s children by adoption, where the poor (fe 
hented Arabs must hire themselves to every man’s task as 
day laborers. But also of the natural stalwart condition of 
negro bodies, they fare well enough of a feeble diet and shoot 
up strongly m lean soil, where you see only pithless and 
languishing growths of the country Arabs. Nature, as was 
said above, has set a sorry mark upon all the date-eatw 
village folk of Nejd, — that blighted, unprosperous, hollow casts 
of the human visage, which once looked upon is ever had in 
r^embr^ce. The diet of the Teyamena is dates in the day- 
tame, and most evenings dates, but bread is then served in the 
better hoims, or porridge boiled with fat gobbets of pumpkin. 
In those Afncans there is no resentment that they have bea 
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made slaves — they are often captives of their own wars — even 
thongh cruel men-stealers rent them from their parentage. The 
patrons who paid their price have adopted them into their house- 
holds, the males are circumcised and — that which enfranchises 
their souls, even in the long passion of home-sickness — God has 
visited them in their mishap ; they can say, “ it was His grace," 
since they be thereby entered into the saving religion. This 
therefore they think is the better country, where they are the 
Lord’s free 'men, a land of more civil life, the soil of the two 
Sanctuaries, the land of Mohammed : — for such do they give 
God thanks that their bodies were sometime sold into slavery ! 

At length the last sun set in Lent, and Eamathdn was ended. 
As the new day dawned, I walked with Mehsan to breakfast in the 
town. “ Hie, Khalil, it is a feast day, and we shall be merry ; 
God be praised, said he, that now the Lent is past ! ” — “ Thou art 
like one delivered from prison.” — “ Wellah, as thou sayest, out 
of imprisonment ! and I may now strike light to my galliCin. 
I go to break the fast with the acquaintance ; — knowest thou 
the custom to eat something at every friendly dar ? The 
people will eat their fill to-day ! Here be two ways, go round 
breakfasting with those you know, and where you enter say, 
Agd-ak mubdrak, ‘ blessed be your feast ’ : — or come on ! I and 
thou will go breakfasting about together.” 

Fresh appeared the villagers with holiday faces in this 
morning sun, they had laid up merits in Lent ; and to-day they 
put on their new apparel for the year. Many now perfume 
their kerchiefs, their beards, their mantles, over the chafing-dish 
of incense, some go sweetened with rose-water. The holiday- 
makers issued from all doors, and enter over all thresholds, 
visiting and greeting from house to house. Where men come 
in, there the festivm dish is set down to them of sopped flat- 
bread sweetened ; a swarm of human flies fall to their knees 
about it, at the instant; and lifting their right hands full, in 
hot haste to the mouth— once, twice, thrice — the bare metal 
appeared. So they rise and throng on breakfasting to the next 
and the next houses, till they have walked through the neigh- 
bourhood : and after that, with well-lined ribs, they will go sit 
in some friendly dkr to drink coffee. Where they come in they 
say “ Blessed be thy festival,” and it is answered them again, 
Aaddi aley-na, pass unto us ; and we are keeping this feast, tea 
henna ayidin. AH the rest of the day they gad up and down 
in their first-worn garments, and ruffle it in Bagdad kerchiefs 
of golden silk with purple cotton, very glorious m a colourless 
country. A young man clad before only in a poor tunic stained 
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with his honest labour, I saw to-day an highflyer in their clay 
streets like a stage king, with his mantle of scarlet fine. 

The Resident for Ibn Rashid passed through the suk in the 
forenoon, in the pomp of his lord’s new apparel, to visit Khalaf. 
Kh41af, of a perspicuous and liberal mind, was but then re- 
turned from Hayil ; and for those fourteen Ramathan daj^ by 
the way, in which they had eaten, he now fasted not at all 
in spite of the zelots, who of their natural vility were busy- 
bodies, questioners of other men’s religion in the town. I have 
seen him patiently bear with their scurvy importunity, since 
he could not shun them : Khalaf was of the sheykhly milHnffl a. 
but a man inwardly of his own counsel. The Teyma sheukh 
had not fated amiss in Hayil, where the Emir bestowed upon 
each of them a camel and 60 real-mejidies, (which they call 
as often ghrazziat), for their charges about the well-building; 
besides the accustomed change of clothing, that is the sum 
value of £50 sterling. Khalaf had sore eyes, and I made him a 
bottle of medicine ; it might be because he bad but slenderly 
deserved of the Nasrany, that he accepted it without thanks, and 
looking fixedly in my face. The poor nomad wives and children 
had no new garments to put on, but blithely they danced out 
the hour in our hanta. When the Beduin friends insisted with 
me to let them see our holiday dance, I would not make a 
breach in their mirth, but, foreseeing their natural judgment, 
I was half-ashamed to show them the manner. — With that stem 
congruity which is in their wild nature, they found it light: 
‘ Oh ! what was that outlandish skipping and casting of the 
shanks, and this footing it to and to ' ’ — ^it seemed to them 
a morris dance ! but when they heard more, of out caroling, 
that his atm about her middle, every man danced it forth 
bosom to bosom with every fair woman, they thought of us but 
scorn and villany. 

Many Aarab were come to town, and as I went abroad 
I beard one whistling — a surprising sound in the Arabic 
countries ! where it would be taken for one’s whistering to 
the jan. I found him to be a Fejiry of my acquaintance, and 
asked where learned he that ribaldry ? “ In the time of our 
being in es-Sham.” — There he might have heard it of some 
coxcomb Nasr&ny, light-heads to take up a toy, of any Jack- 
would-be-a-gentleman passenger Frank in their country. — In 
that there carne to us a Solubby, riding upon an ass, and 
singing; he snivelled deep, and brayed so wonderfully loud I 
and I ^called_ to this companion, “ Thinkest thou they sing 
better in Syria? ” — The cheerful young Solubby arriving anon 
answered for himself, “ No, wtdlah ! I too have been in the 
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North;” and with great heart, he latched to scorn the eunach- 
(ike trickling warbles, — intolerable also in our ears for their 
barbaric remissness — of the musicaats [the best are Jews] of 
Damascus. I never heard a woman sing (other than the girls’ 
Eestival chanth^ of single staves) in these countries. — Where 
be the Aphrodisiastic modulations of the fair singing women 
in these Arabian deserts of ‘ the lime of Ignorance ’ ? The 
hareem sing not in their new Arabian austerity of a masculine 
religion. 

In this festival afternoon came the Fukara, the tribe had 
alighted at two hours from the town ; they watered the cattle 
at their friends’ running channels, in Teyma. Zeyd rode to us 
upon his mare, and through a breach of the wall towards the 
wilderness the camels were driven in to drink. Our people in 
the hauta had lacked fuel ; now the hind brought his cloak full 
of jeila, which as said, is excellent firing. The tribesmen had 
well supped, they told us, in Bamathdn, having taken many 
foxes. — But I saw not my niga among the camels of Zeyd’s 
Aarab, standing to drink at the sury&n ! “ She has strayed ! ” 
answered the young herdsman. 

Three days they keep the Bairam feast, but in the second I 
saw the villagers put off the new garments, and go about their 
harvest labour. The dates, past the full ripening, were falling 
in the trees ; the nomads were now flocking into the tovrn, to 
be buyers in the date-gathering, and all Beduw are impatient 
to be sped of marketing business, and be gone to their wander- 
ing menzils, where they have left their wives and children in 
the booths without defence, and the cattle in the open field. 
Companies of Bishr arrived every hour from the eastward ; 
the Fukara wondered at the multitude of faces which, Zeyd 
told me, they had not before known. These Bishr, cut off 
from their landed inheritance at Kheybar, came in this year to 
victual themselves at Teyma, where dates are as good or better, 
and cheaper than in the villages and hamlets of the Jebel : 
many of them had not been here in their lives. Among these 
headlong troops entering the town, some have hailed me, 
“ 0 man ! this way leads whither ? where is the haddij 7 ” — 
Teyma seemed no more the former oasis with this daily 
hubbub up and down, and the hitherto clean ways were full 
of pestilent ordures. The villagers being in their orchards, all 
house-doors were shut ; men and hareem were at the ingather- 
ing in their hautas (yajidun en-nukhl), where their climbers 
in the trees cut and let down with a cord the frails of food- 
fruit. The barefoot family trains pass homeward every hour 
shuffling and stoopii^ in the ways under great basket-loads to 
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their cottage ware-rooms. They wrought all day, and the next 
and the third daylight after, till the sun’s going down ; and 
now breakfasting again at noon since Eamath^in, they felt their 
strength revive. — The Beduw are seen flitting from hauta to 
hauta, and entering where they list to eat of the sweet hos- 
pitality. The TeyS.m,ena hastened the more that the season 
was lateward ; in their second harvest day the sky was trou- 
bled. They carried in the last fruit when it was already 
wetted ; in such case the dates will ferment. Showers fell 
every man was in the orchards, even the many-wheeled haddij 
was forsaken and silent : they told me, for these few days after 
harvest, and rain falling upon the beads of their palms, the 
trees would take no hurt. 

I saw a Beduwta wife, decked in poor wild bravery, as it 
were a gipsy queen ; she went caroling in the hautas with 
a gay banner : a stranger, the people wondered and mocked 
the hareem approached timidly to touch her outlandish ap- 
parel, and where she came she was bidden to sit down and 
eat. Hearing she was of Harb, the first I had seen of that 
Beduin nation, neighbours of the Harameyn, I regarded her 
silently. And she, with a great breath, not l^s astonished to see 
that white man liiere, — “ A Nasriny say ye ! ” ‘ Ha ! she had 
heard this name, and how came any Nasriny hither ? were we 
not children of the Evil One ? yet I did greet her with fait 
words, and with blessing ! ’ I said, “ The Arabs bid God curse 
all that is not theirs, but vre beseech God to have mercy upon 
aD mankind j I heartily pray UUah bless thy household, and 
thy children, and thy cattle.” She answered, “ Ah now ! how 
many be the false hearsays in the world, — ay biUah, ay bOlah ! 
Look ye, he must be one of a good peaceable kind of folk.” 
Trays of the food-fruit in the stalk were brought down from the 
best trees, and she was called apart to eat with the hareem. I 
was bidden where I stood with some sheykhs, and we sat down 
together with our rich host Thufeyny er-Eomfin, whose was 
this great harvest-ground : Misshel el-Auajy was one of them— 
he that is great sheykh of Bishr. 

Afterward, as there was peace (of this eating together) 
between os, I said to Misshel, I was for going to HAyil and 
Kheybar, and would return with him eastward in the deserts, 
from whence I might find some market-goers to J. Shammar, 
and ride along with them. The burly man ^e was such for a 
Beduwy) answered the stranger with a sturdy sharpness, in 
that hollow ringing voice, which is of the drought of the desert. 
“ But we go now to seek 41-gush f’U klidla, wfid bushes in the 
onpty waste, for our camels, and far distant ; we go not to 
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J. Shammar. — Kheybar quoth he ! Kheybar -where ?— hut know, 
Khalil, there is no man will guide thee thither : the Dowlat is 
there ! and wellah I tell thee there is naught but the cutting^ of 
wezands between us. Nay ! put this from thy mind, of going 
to Nejd j also thou canst not come with us.” — “ Tell me, 
Misshel, whether you hold me for a friend or an enemy ? ” He 
responded with eyes of rapine, after a little pause, “ Well, 
I take thee for neither ! nor friend nor enemy ; — (the shrew 
murmured) — but I would to God I might once have the spoiling 
of thee.” Misshel, this “ Ruler of the seven trib^,” was sheykh 
in particular of bis own Auajy, the heaviest bodies and most 
formidable in warfare of all the country. It was his tribesmen 
that had “ taken ” this year the general ghrazzu of the W61ad 
Aly, more than a hundred lances, and lately in one day all the 
cattle of the Moahib. Last year they had crossed arms with 
the Dowla at Kheybar, where many of them were fallen ; 
Mohammed Ibn Rashid egged them on. Misshel is praised in 
the people’s tongue as ’ a mighty spearsman’; — ^it seemed the 
man could be a hearer do-^’n of right and goodness with a more 
robust iniquity. — Proudly Abd el-Aziz er-Rom&n had sho-wed 
me Misshel's lance, laid along upon the tenter-pegs in the clay 
wall of bis kahwa, where this sheykh often lodged ; it might be 
nearly fourteen foot in length. The great sheykh of Aaiah was 
a friend of his youth, so also was Motlog el-Pejlry. Bishr 
tribesmen have boasted to me thus of Misshel’s shelfa, “ The 
bead is large as an hand-breadth, and waggleth billah as a 
tongue, athirst to lap up his enemies’ blood.” 

Also Abd el-Azlz had been out in Eamathin, riding round to 
the nomads to take up well-camels : descending toward el-Hejr, 
he went first to visit the small tribe of Moahib in Thirba, lately 
accounted their enemies — ^he had not known them before — but 
now friends being reconciled with Ibn Rashid. They feasted 
him largely, a goat here, a sheep there, had been killed for his 
supper, so that he admired (which he showed me spreading out 
his hands and opening the eyes) their ancient hospitality ; and 
yet only little before they had lest all their camels. He saw 
them yet in the sorrow of that immense disadventure ; but they 
were lifting up their heads again. The nomad neighbours of 
BlUt had been good to them in gifts. Tollog’s great cattle 
were even more than before ; Maharma bad sent him seven 
camels. He found the old man low and broken, though the 
bereaved tribesmen were in a manner re-established, every man 
after the number, the ability, and free-giving kindness of his 
friends and that is like a day of judgment in the desert 
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world, wherein each soul receiveth according to his proper de- 
serts, the liberal man more and he that was at all tWes a 
jocundity to his friends. Before this moon was out the Moahib 
were camel masters to half their former strength : their flocks 
that were upon the Harra, had not been taken. But Abd el- 
Ariz made me mourn, falsely reporting the deaths of many of 
my former friends, till I learned from Shwoysh, now in exile for 
a dispute with Tollog, who came to Teyma with the Fukara 
that only Faia was fallen. — The Teyma sheykh had ridden 
further, to el- Ally, where he had never been before, since this is 
an Hejaz village in the friendship of the Dowlat of Medina. 
A nomad was his back-rider, and so well were they mounted 
that he accomplished this voyage in Kamathan of not less 
than three hundred miles in a few days, — but not fasting. 
When now I asked this man to commend me to Misshel he 
suborned certain Beduins to tell me a forged tale : ‘ It 'was 
impossible that I should pass with any of the Bishr to Hayil, 
they were fallen (it was false) under the Prince’s displeasure' 
he having commanded them to restore the Moahib cattle to 
their owners and they would not.’— But all with whom I spoke 
set themselves against my going to Nejd ; they would have 
me ‘ return thither from whence I woe come into their country.’ 

In Hayil, Hamed and Wayil had attended the coming home 
of the Emir,— he was ridden out upon a foray. Ibn Rashtd, 
when he arrived, accepted their submission and the thelul, and 
dismissed the men home. As they rode peaceably homeward 
bearers of good tidings, over the deserts (from Hayil are about 
an hundred leagues to Thirba), and were come to the mid-way 
in dirat of Bishr, they saw pasturing camels, which were none 
other in their eyes than their own cattle ! — Then they saw on 
them the_ brand-mark of the Moahib indeed. They alighted 
for the night at a great tent, and that was Misshel’s. After 
supper they heard from their host’s Ups (it was he who had 
made them bare) of their home calamities ; and Misshel gave 

Hamed, for the old man his father, one of bis own nag^. 

Reckoning days, they found the day of their disaster to fall 
within the_ time, when having brought their submission, they 
were in Hayil, awaiting the Emir. In the morning therefore 
they mounted, to ride back thither:— but would the (lately 
hostile) Emir ordain the restitution of their cattle ? 

—Mohammed Ibn Rashid received them sternly. The 
ruler had accepted three theldls since they were here, which 
the Auajy sent him immediately, out of their booty. The 
Emir was well pleased with this final punishment of his old 
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foes, though he had now received them as tributaries. Bitter 
is the heart, and the sword is sharp, of him who rules over the 
wandering tribes of the khdia ! but in truth he might not else 
contain them. 

A Sherary neighbour of our hauta slaughtered an old camel 
in Bairam, and sold portions of the meat against dates : he 
laid up this provision for his family in the short winter. I went 
to buy of him, and be was a gentle butcher, calling me at every 
turn ‘ the son of his brother.’ Another day a Fehjy neighbour 
slaughtered an old naga, — that nomad family husbanded a 
small palm ground without the walls, and were become as 
settlers. The slaughter-beast was worth five reals, but selling 
the joints, he laid up a larger provision. I went to him, but he 
would not sell meat for money, saying, ‘ Who would buy let 
him bring dates.’ That which was not sold in the first day, 
they boiled in the broth and blood thus, though it be un- 
lawful, they eat the blood — the koran letter is unknown to them. 
I saw the sale till the third day, the meat then beginning to 
stink ; but these townsmen and the Aarab will eat the flesh 
of game thus tainted, which, as the wild goat and the antelope, are 
shot at a day’s distance in the wilderness : yet they took it 
well when I refused to taste of such worms’ meat with them. 
Having bought of the fresh, Mehsan’s daughter, the little maiden 
that served me, boiled it, and I called my Beduin friends to 
supper ; but such old camel is not very good to eat. 

The autumn rain fell upon us, as we sat abroad after supper : 
the lately sunny world seemed swallowed up in gloom. The rainy 
evening closed in dimly, and wild flaws of wind beat upon our 
nakedness of worsted housing. As the cold drops feU through 
the worn tent-cloth, Mehsan questioned me of my country, — 
I was soon now to depart from them. When he heard that 
we had an abundance of the blessings of UUah, bread and 
clothing, and peace, and how if any wanted the law succoured 
him,— and the night’s dark storm was breaking with discomfort 
upon us, — he began to be full of melancholy, and to lament the 
everlasting infelicity of the Aarab, whose lack of clothing is 
a cause to them of many diseases, who have not daily food 
nor water enough, and wandering in the empty wilderness, ate 
never at any stay ; and these miseries to last as long as their 
lives. And when his heart was full, he cried up to Heaven 
—such informal praying of a man’s spirit they call duaa— 
Vrhum yd Rvihl khdlkat, elathi Ent khalakta : whum el- 
mesakin, wa el-juaawn, wa el-aryanin ! vrhum yd'llah, — yd'Ilah I 
“ Have mercy, ah Lord God, upon Thy creature, which Thou 
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createdst : — pity the sighing of the poor, the hungry, the naked, 
have mercy ! have mercy upon them, 0 Ullah ! ” Yet after their 
complaint in the present, wherein they see themselves orphans of 
a niggard Providence, so lively is the human humour of faith and 
hope in them, that they wnll say anon, which M^hsan now added 
devoutly — Ullah karim, " The Lord, He is bountiful.” 

The Teyamena seldom taste flesh-meat, but game is some- 
times brought to town by Solubbies, living here beyond the 
walla in booths and home-bom, poor smiths in iron and 
tinkers. They ride out upon their asses to the open khala 
a-hunting, and return on foot, driving home their beasts laden 
with venison ; and all the meat is commonly bought from them 
ere they be past the suk. The best of them was Mdtar, a 
pleasant fellow, and I often talked with him of his hunting. 
When I enquired of the wild ox, 'woth;yhi, he showed me a 
thick-bodied white ass of theirs, and said, “ The wothyhi is like 
her ! — She is white haired (as all great game of the sand-plains), 
without hunch, and has crop ears, with the tail of a cow 
and the ending hunch of hairs.” The wothyhi is fleetest of 
game, the meat is esteemed above all venison ; the bide of the 
bull, which is very thick, is said to make the best sole leather for 
sandals. I saw in 1875 the hides brought to Maan from the 
Sherarat desert. The rod-like horns were common at Teyma; 
the most are brought in by the Sherarat and bestowed upon 
their town friends, who have them, in their ware-rooms, to break 
up any hard clotted store of old dates : I saw that the Teyma 
Solubba families used them for tent-pegs. — I spoke to Matar 
of the ancient archery, he answered, ‘‘ Many times I and my 
companions have found iron arrow-heads of a Eger’s length in 
the mountains, as we were hunting the bedun, wellah like the 
heads of little spears, — we found not the shafts, because the 
wood has perished.” He had seen images of men scored upon 
the rocks, ‘‘ holding bows in their hands, and having on their 
heads a long cap 1 ” — That were now an outlandish guise in 
ilrabia. 

There fell daily showers, and a cold wind breathed over 
the desert, the sky was continually overcast. The visiting 
nomads were about to depart, and I desired to go eastward 
with them,--for8aking the well-building, rather than longer 
abide their loitering leisure. The year was changing, and must 
I always banish my life in Arabia ! My friends were very slow 
to help me forward, saying, ‘ What had I to do in H4^ that 
I must go thither? and after Teyma I should no longer be safe 
with Aarab that knew not the Dowla.’ As for Ibn Rashid, 
tiiey said, “ He is nejis (polluted, profane), a cutler-off of his 
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nigh kinsfolk -with the sword ; ” and said Abd eI-Azi 2 , who col- 
lected the Emir’s dues, “ Word is come of thee to Ibn Eashid ! 

tliat ‘ a Nasrany, whom no man knoweth, is wandering with 

the Aarab, and writvig,' and he was much displeased. The 
Beduw eastward will fear to receive thee lest the Emir should 
require it of them.” 

I hoped to depart with Bishr, their marketing families lay 
in an outlying hauta of Thueyny’s ; there I went to visit them. 
Each household lodged apart upon the ground amongst their 
pack-saddles and baggage, and in the rain by day and night 
they were without shelter : only the sheykh Misshel lay under 
a tent-cloth awning. Misshel was coffee-drinking in the town, 
but I found Askar (he who had been wounded), a young man in 
whom was a certain goodness and generosity of nature, more 
than in bis blunt-witted father ; Askar received my greeting 
with a comely ya huUa ! he was pleased when the stranger 
enquired of his hurt, and that thus I should know him. 
The rain fell as we sat about the camp-fire, where they were 
making coffee : theirs was the best I had tasted in Arabia, 
—not of casting in a few beans Teyma-wise, but as Nejders the 
best part of an handful. Bye and bye I asked, which of them 
would accompany me to Hayil ? one said, ‘ He eared not if it 
were he ; when they returned from Teyma, he must needs go 
thither ; what would Khalil give, and be would set me down in 
the midst of the town ? ” I will give thee three reals.” The 

rest and Askar dissuaded him, but the man accepted it, and 
gave his right hand in mine, that he would not draw back from 
this accord, and Askar was our witness. The help to needy 
Beduins of a very little money, to buy them a shirt-cloth and 
a mantle, made my journeys possible (as Zeyd foretold), among 
lawless and fanatical tribes of Arabia but I have hardly 
found Beduins not better than the Eukara. These Bishr no- 
mads, not pensioners of the haj road, hut tribramen living by 
their right hands in their own marches, ate more robust- 
natured, and resemble the northern Beduins. They are clad 
from el-Irak, and they bind the kerchief upon their foreheads 
with a worsted head-band in great roils &a it were a turban. 

On the morrow one of those nomads took me by the mantle 
in the street to ask me, ‘Would I go to his dira to cure 
a tribesman who had suffered many years a disease of the 
stomach, so that what food he took he rejected again ? ’ I saw 
the speaker was a sheykh, and of Zeyd who was standing by he 
enquired ‘bad they found the Nasramy a good hakim, in the 
time of my living amongst them 9 ’ I was pleased with the 
man’s plain behaviour and open looks. Though he seemed a 
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great personage, he was an Heteymy, Hannas Ibn NSmm 
sheykh o£ the Nodtnsii; — that is a kindred of Heteym now 
living in alliance with Misshel, and inhabiting the nomad 
district of the Auajy, where they had found a refuge from 
their enemies. Zeyd said to me, “ There is nothing to fear if 
thou go with him : Hannas is a very honest man ; hillah I 
would not so leave thee in the hands of another.” 

The Fejir watered once more at Teyma; I saw the great 
cattle of our households driven in, and after the watering their 
burden camels were couched by the booths: for Mehsan and 
the rest would remove in the morning and return to the 
desert. Among the beasts I found my old n4ga, and saw that 
she was badly galled on the chine ; the wound might hardly 
be healed in fifteen or twenty days, but I must journey to- 
morrow. I brought nomad friends to look at her, who found 
that she had been ridden and mishandled, the marks of the 
saddle-tree cords yet appearing in the hairy hide. It could 
not be other than the fault of Zeyd’s herdsman Isa, a young 
man, whom I had befriended. So taking him by the beard 
before them all, I cursed ‘ the father of this Yahudy.’ tL 
young man, strong and resolute, laid hands upon my s'houlders 
and reviled me for a Nasriny ; but I said, “ Sirrah, thou 
shouldst have kept her better,” and held him fast by the beard. 
The tribesmen gathered about us kept silence, even his own 
family, all being my friends, and they,, had so good an opinion 
of my moving only in a just matter. Isa seeing that his fault 
was blamed, must suffer this rebuke, so I plucked down the 
weled’s comely head to his breast, and let kirn go. An effort 
of strength had been unbecoming, and folly it were to suffer 
any perturbation for thing that is without remedy ; I had 
passed over his fault, but I thought that to take it hardly was 
a necessary policy. Also the Arabs would have a man like 
the pomegranate, a bitter-sweet, mild and affectionate with his 
friends in security, but tempered with a just anger if the time 
call him,, to be a defender in his own or in his neighbour’s 
cause. Isa’s father came bye and bye to my tent, and in a 
demiss voice the old bind acknowledged his son’s error ; “ Yet, 
Khalil, why didst thou lay upon me that reproach, when we 
have been thy friends, to name me before the people Yahudy 9 ” 
But as old Salih saw me smile he smiled again, and took the 
right hand which I held forth to him. 

I found Zeyd, at evening, sitting upon one of the clay 
benchw near the hadd4j ; be was waiting in the midst of the 
town, in hope that some acquaintance of the villagers coming by, 
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before the son’s going down, might call him to supper. Returning 
after an hour I found Zeyd yet in the place, his almost black 
visage set betwixt the nomad patience of hunger and his lordly 
disdain of the TeyAmena. Zeyd might have seemed a pros- 
perous man, if he had been liberal, to lay up friendship in 
heaven and in this world ; but the shallow hand must bring 
forth leanness and faint willing of a man’s neighbours again. 
I stayed to speak a word with Zeyd, and saw him draw at last 
his galliun, the remedy of hunger : then be called a lad, who 
issued from the next d^r, to fetch a live coal, and the young 
villager obeyed him. 

In the first hour of this night there fell upon us a tempest 
of wind and rain. The tall palms rooked, and bowing in all 
their length to the roaring gusts it seemed they would be 
rent by the roots. I found shelter with M4hsan in the house 
of F^jr our host ; but the flat roof of stalks and rammed earth 
was soon drenched, and the unwonted wet streamed down in- 
wardly by the walls. M6hsan spoke of my setting forth to- 
morrow with the Bisbr, and, callmg F6jr to witness, the timid 
friendly man sought to dissuade me, ‘ also Zeyd, he said, had 
forsaken me, who should have commended me to them ; it was 
hkely I should see him no more.’ — “ Should I wonder at that ? 

Zeyd has no heart,” they answered both together : “ Ay, billah, 

Zeyd has no heart,” and repeated ma Idhu halb, He has no heart ! 

was snffering an acute pain of ‘ the stone,’ el-hdsa, a 
malady common in these parts, though the country is sand- 
stone ; yet sometimes it may be rather an inflammation, for 
they think it comes of their going unshod upon the burning 
soil. When the weather lulled, we went towards our wet tents 
to sleep out the last night at Teyma. 
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Depart tcitk a company jor Sdi/il. A journey with thelul riders. The Kaardny 
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who had served in the Ageyk A Shammar sheykh tn the desert. Ee wishea 
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of the Btduw. Extreme fatigue of riding. An appearance of water. Askar’s 
counsel. Arrive at the first Shammar village. Mdgug. Judgment given by 
the sheykh for the Eaerdny. Their kahwa. A liberol.rninded young scholar. 
An Irdk Beduu-y accuses the- Naerdny. The Eejd speech. Depart for HdyiL 
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Abd el-AAz. Enter Bdyil. The public place. The Kasr. Mufarrij, The 
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brought before the Prince Ibn Rashid. The audience, A ifohammedan book-tale 
of the Messiah. An unlucky reading. A seal. Walk in the Kasr plantation 
with Mohammed the Emir. Their deep weUs of irrigation. The woihphi. 

The women of the hauta loaded the tents and their gear, and 
I saw oar Aarab departing before the morning light. Zeyd 
rode in upon his mare, from the village where he had slept; 
'If I would go now with him, he would bring me, he said, 
to the Bishr and bind them for my better security ; ’ bnt 
Zeyd could not dwell, he must follow his Aarab, and I could 
not be ready in a moment ; I saw the Fukara companions 
no more. A stranger, who passed by, lent me a hand in haste, 
as I loaded upon my old niga : and I drove her, still resisting 
and striving to follow the rest, half a mile about the walls to 
those Bishr, who by fortune were not so early movers. There, 
I betook myself to Hayz&n, the man who had agreed to conduct 
me : and of another I bought the frame of a riding-saddle, that 
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I migtt lay the load npoQ my wounded camel. They were 
charging their cattle, and we set forward immediately. 

Leaving Teyma on the right hand, we passed forth, between 
the firbah peaks and Ghreneym, to the desert ; soon after the 
bleak border was in sight of the Nefud, also trending eswtward. 
We journeyed on in rain and thick weather ; at four of the 
afternoon they alighted, in the wet wilderness, at an height of 
600 feet above Teyma, and the hungry camels were dismissed 
to pasture. The Bedoin passengers kindled fires, laying on a 
certain resinons bush, although it be a plant eaten by the cattle, 
and though full of the drops of the rain, it immediately blazed 
up. They fenced themselves as they could from the moist wind 
and the driving showers, building bushes about them ; and these 
they anchored with heavy stones. 

We removed at sunrise : the sudden roaring and ruckling hub- 
bub of the Beduins’ many camels grudging to be loaded, made 
me remember the last year’s haj journeys ! before ten in the morn- 
ing, we had Helwliii in front, and clearer weather. The Bishr 
j^meyed a little southward of east, Birrd (Bird) was visible : at 
two, afternoon, we alighted, and dismissed the camels to pasture ; 
the height was here as yesterday, nearly 4000 feet. The rain 
had ceased and Hayz^ went out hawking. There were two 
or three men in tha company who carried their falcons with 
them, riding on the saddle peaks, in their hoods and jesses, or 
sitting upon the master’s fist. Sometimes the birds were 
cast ofi, as we journeyed, at the few starting small hares of 
the desert ; the hawks’ wings were ell draggled in _ the wet ; 
the birds flew without courage wheeling at little height, after 
a turn or two they soused, and the falconer running in, poor 
Wat is taken. Thus Hayzin took a hare every day, he brought 
me a portion from his pot at evening, and that was much to 
the comfort of our extenuated bodies. I missed Hannas and 
his cousin Bayy&n, in the way ; they had left our journeying 
Aarab to go to their people encamped more to the southward, 
above the Harrat Khobar. To-day I was left alone with the 
i^n 4 jy^ — somewhat violent dealing and always inhospitable 
Beduins, but in good hope of the sooner arrivmg at Hayil. We 
sat down to drink coffee with the sheykh, Misshel, who wonld 
make it himself. This “ruler of the seven tribes’’ roasted, 
pounded, boiled, and served the cheerful mixture with his own 
hand. Misshel poured me out but one cup, and to his tribes- 
men two or three. Because this shrew’s deed was in disgrace of 
my being a Nasr&ny I exclaimed, “ Here is billah a great sheykb 
andlittle kahwa ! Is it the custom of the Auijy, 0 Misshel, that 
a guest should sit among you who are all drinbicg, with his cup 
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empty ? ” Thus challenged, Misshel poured me out unwillingly^ 
muttering between the teeth some word of his fanatical humour' 
yd fdrkah I ’ 

The third day early, we came in sight of J. Iniin ; and I 
said to my neighbour, “ Ha, Im^n ! ” A chiding woman, who 
was riding within ear-shot, cried out, “ Oh, what hast thou 
to do with Im^n ? ” At half-afternoon we alighted in high 
ground, upon the rising of Ybba Moghrair, where I found by 
the instrument, 4000 feet. Some camels were now seen at 
a distance, of Aarab Ibn Merlaad, allies of theirs. When 
we were lodged, there came a woman to my tent ; who asked 
for needles and thread (such trifles are acceptable gifts in the 
khdla) ; but as she would harshly bargain with the weary 
strainer I bade her begone. She answered, with an ill look, 
" Ha ! Nasrany, but ere long we shall take all these things 
from thee." I saw, with an aversion [of race], that all these 
Bishr housewives wore the berkoa or heathenish face-clout, 
above which only the two hollow ill-affected eyes appeared. 
This desolation of the woman’s face was a s^ to me that I 

{ 'oumeyed now in another country, that is jealous (and Wahaby) 
Jejd ; — for even the waste soil of Arabia is full of variety. 

The fourth morning from Teyma, we were crossing the high 
rugged ground of sandstone rocks behind Ybba Moghrair. 
Strange is the discomfort of rain and raw air in Arabia, 
when our eyes, wont to be full of the sun, look upon wan 
mists drooping to the skirts of these bone-dry mountains ! 
wind, with rain, blew strongly through the open wilderness in 
the night-time. We lodged, at evening, beside some booths of 
Mertaad Arabs, and I went over bye and bye to their cheerful 
watch-fires. Where I entered the fire-light before a principal 
beyt, the householder received me kindly and soon brought 
me in a vast bowl of fresh camel-milk. They asked me no 
questions, — to keep silence is the host’s gentleness, and they had 
seen my white tent standing before sunset. When I was rising 
to depart, the man, with a mild gesture, bade me sit still. 
I saw a sheep led in to be sacrificed ; — because Misshel had 
alighted by them, he would make a guest-supper. Ayid Ibn 
Mertaad, this good sheykh, told me his Aarab went up in 
droughty years to the Sbimbel, and as far as Palmyra, and 
Keriateyn ! I lay down and slumbered in the hospitable security 
of his worsted tent till bis feast was ready, and then they sent 
and called Misshel and the Auajy sheykhs. Their boiled 
mutton (so far from the Bed Sea coast) was served upon a 
mess of that other rice-kind, temmn, which is brought from 
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el-Ir&k, and is (though they esteem it less) of better savour and 
sustenance. Misshel, and every man of these Bishr tribesmen, 
when they rose after supper and had blessed their host, bore 
away — I had not seen it before — a piece of the meat and a bone, 
and that ■was for his housewife journeying with him. 

Upon the morrow, the fifth from Teyma, we ascended over 
the very rugged highlands eastward by a -way named the Verb 
Ziilaj, where the height -was 4500 feet, and I saw little flowerets, 
daughters of the rain, already sprung in the desert. At noon 
we reached Misshel’s menzil of only few tents standing together 
upon this ■wide sandstone mountain platform ■where we now 
arrived, el-Kkarram, the altitude is 6400 feet : the thermometer 
in the open showed 80° F. From hence the long mountain train 
appeared aboi'e the clouds, of Imkn, in the north, nearly a day 
distant. 

At afternoon there came in two strange tribesmen, that 
arrived from a dira in the southward near Medina ; they said, 
there was no rain fallen in the Jeheyna dira, nor in aU the conn- 
try of the W. el-Humth ! A bowl of dates was set before them ; 
and the Beduin guests, with the desert comity, bade me [^a guest] 
draw near to eat with them : — Jlisshel, although I was sitting in 
his tent, had not bidden the Nasrany ! I took and ate two of 
the fruits, that there might be “ the bread and salt ” between us. 
I had with me a large Moorish girdle of red woollen ; Misshel 
now said, I should give it him, or else, billah, be would ‘ take 
me ’ and my things for a booty. The girdle of the settled 
countries, Jeumr, is coveted by the nomad horsemen, that 
binding thus the infinner parts of the body they think a man 
may put forth his strength the better. ‘ The girdle, I said, was 
necessary to me ; yet let Misshel give me a strong young camel, 
and I would give him my old n3.ga and the girdle.’ — This man’s 
camels were many more than two hundred ! ‘ Well then, Misshel 
answered, he would take me.’ — “ See the date-stones in my 
hand, thou canst not, Misshel, there is now ‘ bread and salt ’ 
between us.” — “ But that will not avail thee ; what and if to- 
morrow I drive thee from us, thou and thy old naga, canst 
thou find a way in the wilderness and return to el-Hejr? ” — 
" I know it is four journeys south of west, God visit it upon thee, 
and I doubt not it may please Uilah, I shall yet come forth.” — 
” But all the country is full of habalis.” — “ Rich Misshel, wouldst 
thou strip a poor man ! but all these threats are idle, I am thy 
gaest.” — They believe the Nasara to be expert riders, so it was 
said to me, ‘ To-morrow would I meet Misshel on horse-back, 
and I should he armed ■with a pistol ? ’ I answered, ‘ If it must 
he BO, I would do my endeavour.’ — “ Nay, in the morning 
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Khalil shall moant his old naga (said Misshel again) and ride 
to Mediin Salih ; ” so -with a sturdy smile he gave up tlie 
quest, seeing he could not move me. His younger son, -who 
sat dropsical in the father’s tent, here said a good vord, ‘ Well 
let Khalil sleep upon it, — and to-morrow they would give me 
a naga for the Kbueyra and the girdle.’ — In their greediness 
to spoil the castaway life, whom they will not help forward, the 
Arabs are viler than any nation ! 

Hayzan in the morning bade me prepare to depart, Askar 
and some companions were setting out for Hayil, and we might 
ride with them ; he enquired ‘ Was my old naga able to run 

with theluls 9 ’ — “ She is an old camel, and no dromedary.” 

“ Then we must ride apart from them.” HayzJin, when he had 
received his money, said be could not accompany me himself, 
‘ but this other man,' whom he feigned to be his brother, besides 
he named him falsely. — Hard it were to avoid such frauds of 
the Bedoins ! Misshel said, “ Well, I warrant him, go in peace.” 
I made the condition that my bags should he laid upon his 
thelfil, and I might mount her myself ; so we set forward. 

This rafik looked like a wild man : Askar and his fellowship 
were already in the way before us ; we passed fay some shallow 
water-holes that had been, newly cleared ; I wondered to see 
them in this high ground. We came then to the brow, on 
the north, of the Kharram mountain, here very deep and 
precipitous to the plain below ; in such a difficult place the 
camels, holding the fore-legs stiff and plumping from ledge 
to ledge, make a shift to climb downward. So, descending, 
as we could, painfully to the underlying sand desert, and 
riding towards a low sandstone coast, Abhassieh, west of 
Misma, we bye and bye overtook Askar’s company. Coming 
nigh the east end of the mountain, they thought they 
eepied habalia lurking in the rocks, “Heteym of the Nefhd, 
uid fomnen,” where landlopers had been seen the day before. 
“ Khalil (said Askar), can your nftga keep pace with us ? we are 
Beduw, and nenhash (rmhajj) I we will hie from any danger upon 
our theluls ; hasten now the best thou canst, or we most needs 
leave thee behind us, so thou wilt fall alone into the hands 
of the robbers.” They all put their light and fresh theluls 
to the trot: my old loaded naga, and jaded after the long 
journey from Teyma, fell immediately behind them, and such 
was her wooden gait I could not almost suffer it. ‘I saw ^ 
would bo a vain effort in any peril ; the stars were contrary 
for this voyage, none of my companions had any human goM 
in them, but Askar only. My wild rafik, whom I had bound 
at our setting out by the moat solemn oath, ‘ upon the herb stem,’ 
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that he would not foreake me, now cried out, ‘ Wellah-billah, 
be would abandon me if I mended not my pace (which was 
impossible) ; he must follow his companions, and was their rafik,’ 
so they ran on a mile or two. 

The last days’ rain had cooled the air ; this forenoon was 
overcf^t, but the sun sometimes shone out warmly. When 
with much ado I came up to my flying fellowship, I said to 
Askar, “ Were the enemies upon you, would you forsake me 
who am your way-fellow?” ’‘I would, he said, take thee up 
back-rider on my thelul, and we will run one fortune together ; 
Khalil, I will not forsake thee.” They were in hope to lodge 
with Aarab that night, before we came to the Misma moimtam, 
now before us. The plain was sand, and reefs of sandstone 
rocks, in whose hollows were little pools of the sweet rain- 
water. At half-afternoon they descried camels very far in 
front ; we alighted, and some climbed upon the next crags to 
look out, who soon reported that those Aarab were rahil, and 
they seemed about to encamp. We rode then towards the 
Misma monntain, till we came to those Beduins ; they were 
but a family of Shammar, faring in the immense solitudes. 
And doubtless, seeing ns, they had felt a cold dread in their 
loins, for we found them shrunk down in a low ground, with 
their few camels couched by them, and the housewife had 
not built the beyt. They watched us ride by them, with 
inquiet looks, for there is no amity between Annezy and 
Shammar. — That which contains their enmities is only the 
injunction of the Emir. I would bnTO asked these Beduins 
to let me drink water, for all day we had ridden vehemently 
without drawing bridle, and the light was now neatly spent ; 
but my companions pricked forward. I bade my rafik lend 
me at last his more easy thelul, that such had been our cove- 
nMit; but the wild feUow denied me, and would not slack his 
pace. I was often, whilst they trotted, fallen so far back as to 
be in danger of losing them out of sight, and always in dread 
that my worn-out n&ga might sink nnder me, and also cast 
her young. 

At Askar’s word, when they saw I might not longer endnre 
the fellow assented to exchar^e riding wiA me, and I mounted 
his dromedary ; we entered then at a low gap in the Misma 
near the eastern end of this long-ranging sandstone reef. My 
companions looked from the brow, for any black booths of Aarab, 
in the plain desert beyond to the horizon. One thought be saw 
tents very far distant, but the rest doubted, and now the sun 
was setting. We came down by the deep driven sand upon_ the 
sides of the mountain, at a windy rush, which seemed like a bird’s 
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flight, oi the theluls under us, though in the even any horse 
may overtake them. The seat upon a good thelul “ 
as say their ancient poets, over sand-ground, is so easy thatan 
inured rider may sometimes hardly feel his saddle. 

We descended to a large rain-pool in the sand-rock, where 
they alighted, and washed, and kneeling in the desert began to 
say their sunset prayers ; but Askar, though the night was 
coming on, and having nothing to dry him, washed all his body, 
and his companions questioning with him, " That thus behoved 
a man, be said, who has slept with his wife ; ” and then let him 
return with confidence to ask his petition of TJllah s — the like 
Moses commanded. Moslems, whether in sickness or health 
if the body be suDied by any natnral impurity, durst not say 
their formal prayers. Many patients have come to me lamenting 
that, for an infirmity, ‘ they might not pray ’ ; and then t^ 
seem to themselves as the shut out from ^ace, and profane. 
Thus they make God a looker upon the s kin, rather than the 
Weigher and Searcher-out of the secret truth of man’s heart 
We rode now in the glooming ; this easy-riding lasted for me 
not far, for the darkness coming on, Nasr my rafik could not 
be appeased, and I must needs return to my old nftga’s back, 
‘ For, he said, I might break away with her ftis thelul) in the 
night-time.’ In Nasr’s eyes, as formerly for Horeysh, I was a 
Beduin, and a camel-thief ; and with this mad fantasy in him he 
had not suffered me earlier in the day to mount his rik^b, that 
was indeed the swiftest in the company ; for Askar and the rest 
who were sheykhs had left at home their better beasts, which 
they reserve unwearied for warfare. 

We had ridden two hours since the sunset, and in this 
long day’s race the best part of fifty miles ; and now they 
consult^ together, were it not best to dismount and pass the 
night as we were? We had not broken our fast to-day, and 
carried neither food nor water, so confident they were that 
every night we should sup with Aarab. They ^eed to ride 
somewhat farther ; and it was not long before we saw a 
glimpsing of Beduin watch-fires. We drew near them in an 
hour more, and I heard the evening sounds of a nomad menzil ; 
the monotonous mirth of the children, straying round from the 
watch-fires and singing at the houses of hair. We arrived so 
silently, the dogs had not barked. There were two or three 
booths. When the Aarab perceived us, all voices were hushed i 
their cheerful fires, where a moment before we saw the people 
sitting, _ were suddenly quenched with sand. We were six oi 
seven riders, and they thought we ro^ht be an hostile ghrazzn, 
Abating in silence, we sat down a little aloof : none of us so 
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much as whispered to bis compauion b 7 name ; for the open 
desert is full of old debts for blood. At a strange meeting, and 
yet more at such hours, the nomads are in suspense of mind and 
mistrust of each other. When, impatient of their mumming, 
I would have said Salaam 1 they prayed me be silent. After 
the whisperers within had sufficiently taken knowledge of our 
peaceable demeanour, one approaching circumspectly, gave os 
the word of peace, Salaam aUyk, and it was readily answered 
by us all again, Aleykom es-salaam. After this sacrament of 
the lips between Beduw, there is no more doubt among them 
of any evil turn. The man led Askar and his feUowship to bis 
heyt, and I went over to another with Nasr my rafik and a 
aomad whom we had met riding with his son in the desert 
beyond Misma. The covered coals were raked up, and we 
saw the fires again. 

What these Aarab w'ere we could not tell, neither knew 
they what men we were ; we have seen the desert people ask no 
questions of the guest, until he have eaten meat ; yet after some 
httle discoursing between them, as of the rain this year, and 
the pasture, they may each commonly come to guess the other’s 
tribe. When I asked my rough companion “ What tribesmen 
be these ? ” he answered in a whisper, ‘ he knew not yet 5 ’ soon 
after we understood by the voices that they had recognized 
Askar in the other tent. He was the son of their own high- 
sheykh ; and these Aarab were Welad Sleyman, a division of 
Bishr, though the men’s faces were nearly unknown to each 
other. Our host having walked over to the chief tent to hear 
the news, we were left with his housewife, and I saw her 
beginning to bray com with a bat, in a wooden mortar, a manner 
not used by the southern Beduw of my former acquaintance ; 
but bruised com is hero as often served for the guest-meal as 
icrnmn. The year was now turned to winter in the waste wil- 
derness, they bad fenced round their booths from the late bitter 
rain and wind with dry bashes. 

There came in one from the third remaining tent, and 
supped with us. 1 wondered, seeing this tribesman, and he 
wondered to look upon me : he a Beduwy, wearing the Turkey 
red cap, iarbiish, and an old striped gown kumiidz, the use 
of the civil border countries ! When I asked what man he was, 
he answered that being “weak” he was gone a soldierir^ to 
Sham and had served the Dowla for reals : and now he was 
come home to the nomad life, with that which he esteemed a 
pretty bundle of silver. In this the beginning of his prosperity 
he had bought himself camels, and goats and sheep, he would 
buy also my old naga for the price I set upon her, seven reals. 
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tio slaughter in the feast for his deceased father. — Where Bednins 
are soldiery, this seemed to me a new world ! Yet afterwards, 
I have learned that there are tribesmen of Bishr and Hath 
Ageyl riders in the great cities. The Beduin who saw in 
the stranger his own town life at Damascus, was pleased to 
chat long with me, were it only to say over the names of the 
chief suks of the plenteous great city. He should bring hjg 
reals in the morning; and, would I stay here, he would 
provide for my further journey to Hdyil, whither he must go 
himself shortly. — But when my raBk called me to mount before 
the dawn, I could not stay to expect him. Afterwards finding 
me at H4yil, he blamed me that I had not awaited him, and 
enquired for my nSga, which I had already sold at a loss. He 
told me that at our arriving that night, they had taken their 
matchlocks to shoot at us ; but seeing the great bags on my 
camel, and hearing my voice, they knew me to be none of the 
nomads, and that we were not riding in a ghrazzu. 

We hasted again over the face of the wilderness to find a 
great menzil of Mrab, where my fellowship promised themselves 
to drink coffee. Sheykbs accustomed to the coffee-tent thin^ 
it no day of their lives, if they have not sipped kahwa ; and 
riding thus, they smoked tittun in their pipe-heads incessantly. 
We arrived in the dawnir^ and dismounted, as before, in two 
fellowships, Askar and his companions going over to the sheykhly 
coffee-tent : this is their des^ courtesy, not to lay a burden 
upon any household. The people were Shammar, and they 
received us with their wonted hospitality. Excellent dates 
(of other savour and colour than those of el-Ally and Teyma) 
were here set before us, and a vast bowl— that most comfortable 
refreshment in the wilderness — of their camels’ I 6 ban. Than 
we were called to the sheykh’s tent, where the sheykh him- 
self, with magnanimoua smiles, already prepared coffee. When 
he heard I was an haktm, ho bade bring in his little ftiling 
grand-daughter. I told the mother that we were but in pas- 
sage, and my remedy could only little avail her child. The 
sheykh, tumii^j to my companions, said therefore, ‘ That I must 
be some very honest person.’— “ It is thus, Askar answered him, 
and ye may be sure of him in all.” The sheykh reached me 
the bowl, and after I had supped a draught, he asked me, ‘ What 
countryman I was ? ' I answered “ An Engleysy,” so he whis- 
pered m my ear, “ Er^reys 1— then a Nasr^y 9 ’ I said aloud, 
“ Ay biUah 5 ” the good sheykh gave me a smile again, in which 
his soul said, “ I will not betray thee.”— The coffee ready, he 
poured out for me before them all. When my companions had 
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swallowed the scalding second cup, they rose in their unlucky 
running baste to depart : the sbeykb bade me stay a moment; 
to drink a little more of his pleasant milk and strengthen myself. 

We rode on in the waste wilderness eastward, here passing 
out of the Misma district, and having upon the right-band 
certain mountains, landmarks of that great watering-place Baitha 
Nethil. From the Kharram we might have ridden to Hayil 
eastward of the mountain Ajja ; but that part they thought 
would be now empty of the wandering Beduins. This high 
and open plain,— 5800 feet, is all strewed with shales as 
it were of iron-stone ; but towards noon I saw we were come 
in a granite country, and we passed under a small basalt 
mountain, coal-black and shining. The crags rising from 
this soil were grey granite ; Ibrdn, a blackish mountain, ap- 
peared upon our horizon, some hours distant, ranging to 
the northward. A little later we came in Nefud sand and, 
finding there wild hay, the Beduins alighted, to gather pro- 
vender. This was to bait their cattle in the time when they 
should be lying at Hayil, where the country next about is vuihal, 
a barrenness of soil hardly less than that which lies about 
Teyma, To make hay were unbecoming a meat sheykh i and 
whilst the rest were busy, Askar digged wifti his hands in the 
sand to the elbow, to sound the depth of the late fallen rain, 
this being all they might look for till another autumn, and 
whereof the new year’s herb must spring. Showers had lately 
fallen, sixteen days together ; yet we saw almost no sign in 
the wilderness soil of small freshets. When Askar had put 
down bis bare arm nearly to the shoulder, he took up the old 
sandy drought ; the moisture of the rain had not sunk to a full 
yard 1 The seasonable rains are partial in Arabia, W'hich in 
these latitudes is justly accounted a nearly rainless country. 
Whilst it rained in the Kharram no showers were fallen in the 
Jeheyna dira ; and so little fell at Kheybar, a hundred miles 
disttot, that in the new year’s months there sprang nearly no 
rabia in those lava mountains. 

We had not ridden far in this Nefdd, when at half-after- 
noon we saw a herd of camels moving before us at pasture in 
their slow dispersed manner ; we found beyond where the 
nomad booths were pitched in an hollow place. Beduins, when 
encamping few together, choose deep ground, where they are 
dieltered from the weather, and by day the black beyts are 
not so soon discerned, nor their watch-fires in the night-time. 
These also were Shammar, which tribe held aU the country now 
before us to the Jebel villages they were scattered by families 
as in a peaceable country of the Emir’s dominion, with many 
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■wdls about them. Plies swarming here upon the sand, were a 
sign that we approached the palm settlements. Whenever we 
came to tents in this country the Aarab immediately asked of 
ns, very earnestly, “ What of the rain ? tell us is there much 
fallen m the Auajy dira ? ” My companions ever answered 
with the same word, La ianshud, “ Ask not of it.” If any 
questioned them, ‘ Who was this stranger they brought with 
them ? ’ the Auajy responded, with what meaning I could not 
tell, “ El-kheyr Vllak." The sbeykh in this menzil would have 
bought my naga, engaging as well to convey me to Hayil after 
a few days in which I shoi^d be his guest. 

I thought at least we should have rested here this night 
over ; but my companions when they rose from supper took 
again their theluls to ride and run, and Nasr with them ; they 
would not tarry a moment for me at the bargain of the niga.— 
Better I thought to depart then with these whom I know, and 
be sure to arnve at Hayil, than remain behind them in booths 
of unknown Beduins ; besides, we heard that a large Rhammar 
encampment lay not much before us, and a cofPee-sheykh : Askar 
promised to commit me to those Aarab, if he might per- 
suade my rafik to remain with me. I was broken with this 
rough riing : the heart every moment leaping to my throat, 
which torment they call kaiu ’Lkalb, or heart-cutting. They 
scoured before me all the hours of the day, in their light 
riding, so that with less than keeping a good will, death at 
length would have been a welcome deliverance out of present 
miseries. The Aarab lay pitched under the next mountam ; 
but riding further in the darkness two hours, and not seeing 
their watch-fires, the Auijy would then have ridden on all that 
long night, to come the earlier, they said, to Hayil. They must 
soon have forsaken me, I could not go much further, and my 
decrepit naga fainted under me : bye and bye Askar, overcome 
by drowsiness, murmured to his companions, “ Let us alight 
then and sleep.” A watch-fire now appeared upon our right 
hand, which had been hidden by some unevenness of the ground, 
but they neglected it, for the pt®ent sweetness of sleeping : we 
alighted, and binding the camels’ knees, lay down to rest by 
our cattle in the sandy desert. 

We had not ridden on the morrow an hour when, at sun- 
rising, we descried many hlack booths of a Beduin encamp- 
ment, where the Auajy had promised me rest : but as ever 
the scalding coffee was past their throats, and they had swal- 
lowed a few of the Shammary’s dates, they rose to take their 
dromedaries again. Such promises of nomads are but sounds in 
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the air ; ndther ■would my wild and brutish rafik hear my 
words, nor could Askar persuade him : “ Wellab, I have no au- 
thority,” said he ; and Nasr cried, “ Choose thee, Khalil, whether 
thou wilt sit here or else ride -^’ith us ; but I go in my com- 
pany.” What remained, but to hold the race with them? 
now"^ to me an agony, and my naga was ready to fall under me. 
As we rode, “ It is plain, said Askar, that Khalil may not hold 
out ; wQt thou turn back, Khalil, to the booths ? and doubt not 
that they will receive thee.” — “How receive me? you even 
now lied to them at the kahwa, saying ye were not Auajy, 
and you have not commended me to them : what when they 
understand that I am a Nasrany? also this Nasr, my rafik, 
forsakes me ! ” — “ We shall come to-day, they said, to a settle- 
ment, and will leave thee there.” We had neglected to 
at the tents, and riding very thirsty, when the sun rose 
high, we had little hope to find more rain-pools in a sandy 
wilderness. Afterward espying some little gleam under the 
sun far off, they hastened thither, — but it was a glistering clay 
bottom, and in the ruidst a puddle, which we all forsook. The 
altitude of this plain is 8700 feet, and it seemed to fall before 
uB to J. Ajja which now appeared as a mighty bank of not 
very high granite mountain, and stretching north and south. 
The soil is granite-sand and grit, and rolling stones and 
rotten granite rock. We passed, two hours before noon, the 
ruins of a hamlet of one well which had been forsaken five 
years before. Askar said, “ The cattle perished after some 
rainless years for want of pasture, and the few people died 
of the small-pox,” — not seldom oalamities of the small out- 
gettlements, in Arabia. When I asked the name of the 
place, he answered shortly, Meliln Tdlibuhu, which might 
mean “ Cursed is everyone that enquireth thereof.” 

We found a pool of dear rain in the rock, which, warmed 
in the sun, seemed to us sweeter than milk. There we satisfied 
our thirst, and led our beasts to drink, which Lad run an hundred 
and thirty miles ■without pasture or water, since the Kharram. 
His companions before we mounted went to out a little more 
dry grass, and Askar said to me, “ Khalil, the people where we 
are going are jealous. Let them not see thee writing, for be 
sure they will take it amiss ; but wouldst thou write, write 
covertly, and put away these leaves of books. Thou wast 
hitherto -with the Beduw, and the Beduw have known thee 
what thou art ; but, hearest thou ? they are not like good- 
hearted, in yonder villages ! ” We rode again an hour or two 
and saw the green heads of palms, under the mountain, of a 
small v^age, where, they said, five or six families dwelt, Jefeyfa, 
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Upon the north I saw J. Tdly, a solitary granitic mountain 
on the wildemMS horizon. My company, alwaj^ far in advance, 
were now ridden out of my sight. I let them pass, I could 
no longer follow them, not doubting that with these land- 
marks before me I should shortly come to the inhabited. There 
I lighted upon a deep-beaten path, — such are worn in the 
hard desert soil, near settlements which lie upon commou 
ways, by the generations of nomad passengers. I went on 
foot, leading my fainting camel at a slow pace, till I espied 
the first heads of palms, and green lines of the plantations of 
MSgug. At length I descried Nasr returning out of the dis- 
tance to meet me. At the entering of the place my jaded camel 
fell down bellowing, this a little delayed us ; but Nasr raised 
and driving her with cruel blows, we entered M6gi^ about an 
hour and a naif after noon. 

I wondered to see the village full of ruins and that 
many of their palms were dead and sere, till I learned that 
M6g(k)ug{k) had been wasted by the plague a few years before. 
Their house-building is no more the neat day-briok work 
which we see at Teyma, but earthen walls in layers, with 
some cores of hard sun-dried brick laid athwart in them ; 
the soil is here granitic. The crumbling aspect of the place 
made me think of certain oases which I had seen years 
before in the Algerian Sahara. Their ground-water is luke- 
warm, as in all the Arabian country, and of a corrupt savour ; 
the site is feverish, their dates are scaly, dry, and not well- 
tasting. We went towards the sheykh's kahwa, where the 
oompanioDB had preceded us, and met with the good sheykh 
who was coming forth to meet me. He led me friendly by the 
hand, and bade his man straw down green garden stalks for 
our camels. When we were seated in the coffee-room there 
entered many of the villagers, who without showing any altered 
countenance — it might be for some well-said word of Askar 
beforehand — seemed to regard me favourably. Seeing all so 
well disposed, I laid before the sheykh my quarrel with Nasr, 
and was supported by Askar, he allowing that my n&ga could 
not go forward. 

Even now they would mount immediately, and ride all 
night to be at Hayil ere dav. ‘ He would go in their company, 
said Nasr, and if I could not ride with them, he must 
forsake me here.’ The sheykh of M6gng ruled that since the 
camel could not proceed, Nasr, who had taken wages, must 
remain with me, or leaving so much of his money as might pay 
another man (to convey me to Hayil) he might depart freely. 
The elf, having, by the sheykh’s judgment, to disburse a real, 
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chose ratbei to remain with me. Askar and his fellowship rose 
again hastily from the dates and water, to ride to Hayil. This 
long way from the Kharram they had ridden, in a continued ron- 
fling, carrying with them neither food nor water-skins, nor coffee : 
they trusted to their good eyesight to find every day the Aarab. 
All were young men in the heat of their blood, that rode in a 
sort of boast of their fresh endurance and ability. I asked 
Askar, wherefore this haste, and why they did not in any place 
take a little repose. Answer : “ That we may be the sooner at 
home again ; and to stay at the menzils by the way were un- 
becoming {ayh)." When they were gone, the villagers sitting 
in the kahwa — they were Shammar — blamed my companions 
as Annezy I These narrow jealousies of neighbours often fur- 
thered me, as I journeyed without favour in this vast land of 
Arabia. 

Here first 1 saw Bagdad warra, from the suk at H4yil : the 
men of Mogug no longer kindled the galliuns with flint and 
steel, but with the world-wide Vienna Zvmdkolzer, — we were 
in the world again ^ Dim was their rudely-built ooffee-hall, 
and less cleanly than hospitable ; the earthen floor where we 
sat was littered with old date-stones of the common service 
to daily guests. The villagers were of a kindly humour ; 
and pleased themselves in conversing with the stranger, so f(ur 
as their short notice might stretch, of foreign countries and 
rel^ons : they lamented that the heathen yet resisted the 
troth, and more especially the NasSra, in whom was a well 
of the arts, and learning. They reached me from time to 
tiwft their peaceable galhuns. I thought the taste of their 
bitter green tobacco, in this extremity of fatigue, of incom- 
parable sweetness, and there was a comfortable repose in those 
civil voices after the wild malignity of the Bishr tongues. A 
young man asked me, ‘Could I read? — had I any books?; 
He was of Mdgug, and their schoolmaster, I put in his hand 
a geography written in the Arabic tongue by a learned 
American missionary of Be3Tut. — The young man perused and 
hung his head over it in the dull chamber, with such a thirsty 
affection to letters, as might in a happier land have ripened 
in the large fields of learning : at last closing the book, when 
the sun was going down, he laid it on his head in token 
how highly he esteemed it, — an Oriental gesture which I have 
not seen again in Arabia, where is so little (or nothing) of 
“ Grienialism." He asked me, ‘ Might he buy the book ?— 
(and because 1 said nay) might be take it home then to read 
in the night ? ’ which I granted' 
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A tall dark man entered the kahwa, I saw he was a 
stranger from the north, of a proud carriage and very well clad. 
Coldly he saluted the company, and sat down : he arrived 
from Gofar where he had mounted this morning. The dates 
were set before him, and looking round when he remem- 
bered one or two sitting here, with whom he had met in 
former years, he greeted them and, rising solemnly, kissed and 
asked of their welfare. He was a Shammary of Irak ; his 
Beduin dira lay 250 miles from hence. Long and enviously 
he looked upon me, as I sat with my kerchief cast back in 
the heat, then he enquired, “ Who is he ? — eigh ! a Nasrany, 
say ye 1 and I knew it : this is one, 0 people ! who has some 
dar^erous project, and ye caimot tell what ; this man is one 
of the Prankish nation 1 ” I answered, “ It is known to all 
who sit here, that I am an Engleysy, and should I be ashamed 
of that ? what man art thou, and wherefore in these parts ? " 
— “ I am at Hlyil for the Emir’s business !— wellah, he said, 
turning to the company, he can be none other than a spy, 
one come to search out the country 1 tell me what is reported 
of this man ; if he question the Aarab, and does he write their 
answers ? ” — A villager said, ‘ Years before one had been here, 
a stranger, who named himself a Moslem, but be could guess) 
he was such as 'Khalil, and he had written whatsoever he en- 
quired of them.’ 

The villagers sat on with little care of Nasr's talk (that was 
also his name), misHking, perhaps, the northern man’s lofty 
looks, and besides they were well persuaded of me. The 
sheykh answered him, “ If there be any fault in Khalil, he 
is going to H&ya, and let the Emir look to it.” Nasr, seeing 
the company was not for him, laid down his hostile looS 
and began to disconrse friendly with me. At evening we 
were called out to a house in the village ; a large supper 
was set before us, of boDed mutton and temmn, and we ate 
together. 

Nasr told me the northern horses abound in his dira ; he 
had five mares, though he was not a sheykh, and his camels 
were many ; for their wilderness is not like these extreme 
southern countries, but full of the bounty of Ullah. As he 
saw my clothing worn and rent — so long had I led my life 
in the khila — ^he bade me go better clad before the Emir 
at Hayil, and be very circumspect to give no cause, even of a 
word that might be taken amiss, amongst a people light and 
beady, soon angiy, and [in which lies all the hardship of 
travelling in Arabia] unused to the sight of a stranger. Here 
first in Nejd I heard the nun in the ending of nouns pro- 
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Dounoed indefinitely, it is like an Attic sweetness in the 
Arabian tongue, and savours at the first hearing of self- 
pleasing, but is with them a natural erudition, The sultry 
evening closed in with a storm of lightning and rain ; these 
were the last days of October. In this small village might be 
hardly 150 souls. 

Upon the morrow we stayed to drink the early kahwa ; 
and then riding over a last mile of the plain, with blue and 
red granite rocks, to the steep sides of Ajja, I saw a passage 
before us in a cleft which opens through the midst of the 
mountain, eighteen long miles to the plain beyond ; this strait 
is named, Bia es-SelJ. The way at first is steep and rugged : 
about nine o’clock we went by a cold spring, which tumbled 
from the cliff above ! — I have not seen another falling water 
in the waterless Arabia. There we filled our girby, and the 
Arabs, stripping off their clothing, ran to wash themselv^ ; 
—the noma^, at every opportunity of water, will plash like 
sparrows. Not much further are rude ground-walls of an 
ancient dam, and in a bay of the mountain unhusbanded palms 
of the Beduins ; there was some tillage in time past. At the 
highest of the rta, I found 5100 feet. 

A poor Beduwy had joined our company in the plain, 
he came, driving an ass, ^ong with us, and was glad when I 
reached liim an handful of Teyma dates to his breakfast. Later, 
at a turn of the rock, there met us three rough-looking tribes- 
men of Shammar, coming on in hot haste, with arms in their 
hands. These men stayed us ; and whilst we stood, as the Arabs 
will, to bear and tell tidings, they eyed me like fiends. They 
understanding, perhaps, from some of Askar’s malicious fellow- 
ship, of the Nasrany’s passing to-day by the rta, had a mind 
to assail me. Now seeing themselves evenly matched, they 
said to him of the ass, and who was their tribesman, “ Turn thou 
and let us kill him ! “ God forbid it (the poor man answered 

them), he is my fellow ! ” They grinning savagely then with all 
their teeth, passed from us. “ Now Khalil ! (said Nasr,) hast thou 
seen ?— and this is that I told thee, the peril of lonely riding 
through their country ! these are the cursed Shammar, and, had 
we been by ourselves, they would have set upon thee, — Ullah 
curse the Shammar ! “ Have we not in the last days tasted of 

their hospitality ? “ Well, I tell thee they are fair-faced and 

good to the guest in the beyts, but if they meet a solitary 
kh'luy, in the kh^a, and none is by to see it, they -oM kill him! 
and those were murderere we saw now, lurkers behind rooks, to 
cut off any whom they may find without defence.’ 
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There is bat the Emir’s peace and no lore between Bishi 
and Shammar. Not many years before, a bitter quarrel for 
the rights of the principal water station of their deserts, 
Baitha Nethil, had divided these nigh dwellers. Baitha Nethil 
is in the Bishr borders, and they could not suffer it patiently, 
that Shammar came down to water there, and in that were 
supported by the Emir Telal. For this they forsook even 
them own (fira, and migrating northward, wandered in the 
wilderness of their Annezy kindred in Syria, and there re- 
mained two or three years : but, because they were new comers 
in those strange marches, many forayii^ enemies lifted their 
cattle ; — and the Bishr returned to their own country and the 
Emir. 

— ^In the mi<^t of the ria the granite mountain recedes upon 
the north side and there are low domes of plutonic basalt, which 
resemble cones of volcanoes. We heard there a galloping tumult 
behind us, and a great shuffling of camels’ feet over the gritty 
rocks; it was a loose troop of ajZdb, or “ fetched,” dromedaries, 
the drove of a camel-broker. The drovers went to seU them 
“ in Jebel Shammar.” These tribesmen were Bishr, and in their 
company our apprehensions were ended. A driving lad cried 
to me, “ Hast thou not some kaak (biscuit cake of Damascus} 
to give me ? in all this day’s going and running I have tasted 
nothing.” It was late in the afternoon when we came forth, 
and as I looked down over the plain of Gofar, the oasis green- 
ness of palms lay a little before us. The son was setting, 
and Nasr showed me the two-homed basalt mountain, Sumra 
Hayil, which stands a little behind the village capital, upon 
the northward. Gofar, written Kafar, and in the mouth of the 
nomads Jiffar, lies, like M6gug, enclosed by orchard walling 
from the desert. In the plain before the town, I read the 
altitude 4800 feet. We entered by a broad empty way, between 
long walls, where we saw no one, nor the booses of the place. It 
was sunset, when the Arabian villagers go in to their suppers. 
There met us only a woman, — loathly to look upon 1 for the 
feminine face was blotted out by the sordid veil-dout ; in our 
eyes, an heathenish Asiatic viliany ! and the gentle blooded 
Arabian race, in the matter of the bareem, are become churls. 
— Beginning at Kafar, aU their women’s faces, which God 
created for the cheerfulness of the human world, are turned 
to this jealous horror ; and there is notiiing seen of their 
wimpled wives, in sorry garments, but the bands ! We dis- 
mounted by a mosque at the mun&kh, or couching place of 
strangers’ camels, where all passengers alight and are received 
to supper : the public charge for hospitality is here (upon a com- 
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mon way) very great, tor, by the Arabian cnstom, wayfarers 
depart at afternoon, and those who ride from HSyil to the 
southward pass only that first short stage, to sleep at Gofar. 

Arriving with the drovers, we were bidden in together to 
Bup of their scaly lean dates and water ; dates, even the best, 
are accotmted no evening fare to set before strangers. He 
who served us made his excuses, saying that the householder 
was in H&yil. The citizens of Gofar, Beny Tmm, are not 
praised for hospitality, which were sooner to find in Hayil, 
inhabited by Shammar. Nasr my rafik, who had showed him* 
self more treatable since the others’ departure, afterwards 
began to blame the passers-by in the street, because none bad 
bidden me to coffee and to sleep in their bouses, saying, 

‘ Would they leave an honourable person to lodge in the open 
ways ! ’ Nasr strawed down equally, of his store of dry pro- 
vender, to his thelfil and to my poor niga ; then he made dough 
of some barley-meal I had bought at M6gug and kneaded 
it with dates, and thrusting this paste into her mouth by 
handfuls, he fed my weary beast. There we lay down by our 
cattle, to pass this starry night, in the dust of their -^lage 
street. 

We mounted at break of day: Nasr would be at Hayil in 
time to go to breakfast in the guest-hall, with Askar and bis 
fellowship. I wondered, to see that all that side of Gofar town, 
towards Elyil, was ruinous, and the once fruitful orchard- 
grounds were now like the soil of the empty desert, — and tall 
stems, yet standing in their ranks, of sere and dead palms. We 
rode by cavernous labyrinths of clay-building under broken 
house-walling, whose timbers had been taken away, sard over 
sunken paths of the draught-camels, where their well* now lay 
abandoned. When I asked, “ What is this ? ” Nasr answered, 
BSled mdt, “ a died-out place.” The villagers had perished, as 
those of M6gug, in a plague which came upon thens aeven years 
before. Now their wells were fallen in, whiob snust be sunk 
in this settlement to more than twenty-five fathoms. The 
owners of the ground, after the pestilence, lacked strength to 
labour, and had retired to the iimer oasis. 

Beyond Gofar orchard walls is that extreme barrenness of 
dMert plain (mAhal) which lies before Hay|;,i ; the soil, a sharp 
granite-grit, is spread out between the., desolate mountains 
Ajja and Selma, barren as a sea-strand f^nd lifeless as the dust 
of our streets ; and yet therein are hai^ets and villages, upon 
veins of ground-water. It is a mountain ground where almost 
nothing may spring of itself- but irrl^gated it will yi^d barley 
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and -wheat, and the other Nejd grains. Thongh their palms grow 
high they bear only small and hot, and therefore less wholesome 
kinds of date-berries. We found hardly a blade or a bush be- 
sides the senna plant, fiowering -with yellow pea-like blossoms. 
The lew goats of the to-wn must be driven far back under the 
coast of Ajja to find pasture. After two hours Nasr said, “ HAji] 
is little further, we are here at the mid-way; women and 
children go between H4yil and Gofar before their (noon) break- 
fast.” Thus the road may be eleven miles nearly. Hayil was 
yet bidden by the brow of the desert,— eve^where the horizon 
seemed to me very near in Nomad Arabia. Between these 
towns is a trodden path; and now we met those comu^ 
out from HSyil. They were hareem and children on foot 
and some men riding upon asses : “ Ha ! (said a fellow, and 
then another, and another, to Nasr) why dost thou bring him ? ” 
—So I knew that the Nasrtoy’s coming had been published in 
Hayil ! and Nasr hearing their words began to be aghast. ‘ What 
he said, if his head should be taken off ! “ And KhalQ, where 

is the tobacco-bag ? and reach me that galliun, for billah, my 
head turns.” We had ridden a mile further, when I espied two 
horsemen galloping towards us in a great dust. I began to 
muse, were _ these hot riders some cruel messengers of the 
Emir, chevying out from Hayil upon my account ? — The Tin mg 
of Nasrany was yet an execration in this country, and evai 
among nomads a man -will say to another, “ Dost thou take 
me for a Nasrany ! that I should do such [iniquitous] thing.”— 
Already the cavaliers were upon us, and as only may riders of 
the mild Arabian mares, they reined up suddenly abre^t of us, 
their gannents_ flying before them in still air ; and one of 
them shouted in a harsh voice to Nasr (who answered nothing, 
for he was afraid), “ All that baggage is whose, ha ? ” — so they 
rode on from us as before ; I sat drooping upon my camel with 
fatigue, and had not much regarded what men they were. 

We saw afterward some high building with battled towera. 
These well-bmit and stately Nejd turrets of clay-brick are 
shaped like our light-houses ; and, said Nasr, who since Tel&l’a 
time h^ not beon to H&yil, “ That is the Emir’s summer resi- 
dent As we approaehed HS,yil I saw that the walls extended 
backward, making of the town a vast enclosure of palms. Upon 
our nght hand I saw a long grove of palms in the desert, 
closed by high walls; upon the left lies another outlying in 
the wilderness and larger, which Abeyd planted for the inherit- 
ance of his children. Now appeared as it were suspended 
above the town, the whitened donjon of the Kasr, — such clay 
buildings they whiten with jiss. We rode by that summer 
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residence which stands at the way-side ; in the tower, they 
gay, is mounted a small piece of artillery. Under the summer- 
house wall is a new conduit, hy which there flows out irriga- 
tion water to a public tank, and townswomen come hither 
to fetch water. This, which they call ma es-Sdma, is reckoned 
the best water in the town; from all their other wells the 
water comes up with some savour of salty and bitter minerals, 
“ wHoh (though never so slight) is an occasion of fever.” 
We alighted, and at my bidding a woman took down the great 
(metal) water-pan upon her head to give ns to drink. Nasr 
spoke to me not to mount anew ; he said we had certain low 
gatewa^ys to pass. That was but guile of the wild Beduwy, 
who with his long matted locks seemed less man than satyr or 
werwolf. 'They are in dread to he cried down for a word, 
and even mishandled in the towns ; his wit was therefore not 
to bring in the Nasr^ny riding at the (proud) height of his 
camel. 

I went on walking by the short outer street, and came to 
the rude two-leaved gateway (which is closed hy night) of the 
inner suk of Hayil. There I saw the face of an old acquaintance 
who awaited me, — Abd el-A^iz, he who was conductor of Ibn 
Bashid’s gift-mare, now twelve months past, to the kella at 
e]-H6jr. I greeted him, and he greeted me, asking kindly of my 
health, and bade me enter. He went before me, by another way, 
to bring the tiding to the Emir, and I passed on, walking through 
the public suk, full of tradesmen and Beduw at this hour, and 
I saw many in the small dark Arab shops, busy about their 
buying and selling. Where we came by the throng of men 
and camels, the people hardly noted the stranger ; some only 
turned to look after us. A little further there stepped out 
a well-clad merchant, with a saffron-dye beard, who in the 
Arabian guise took me by the hand, and led me some steps 
forward, only to enquire cautelousiy of the stranger ‘ Prom 
whence I came ? ’ A few saffron beards are seen at Hfiyil : 
in his last years Abeyd ibn EasMd bad turned his grey hairs 
to a saffron beard. It is the Persian manner, and I may put 
thftf. to my good fortune, being a traveller of the English colour, 
in Arabia. The welfaring men stain their eyes with kahl ; and 
of these bird-like Arabians it is the male sex which is bright- 
feathered and adorned. Near the sfik’s end is their com 
market, and where are sold camel-loads of fire-wood, and wild 
hay from the wilderness. Lower I saw veOed women-sellers 
under a porch with baskets where they sit daily from the 
sunrise to sell dates and pumpkins ; and some of them sell poor 
ornaments from the north, for the hareem. 
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We came into the long-square public place, el-Mishdi 
which is before the castle, el-Kasr. Under the next porch 
which is a refuge of poor Beduin passengers, Nasr couched 
my camel, hastily, and setting down the bags, he withdrew 
from me ; the poor nomad was afraid. Abd el-Aziz, coining 
again from the Kasr, asked me why was I sitting in that 
place ? he sat down by me to enquire again of my health. 
He seemed to wish the stranger well, but in that to have a 
fear of blame, — had he not also encouraged my coining hither ? 
He left me and entered the Kasr gate, to speak anew with 
the Emir. Abd el-Aziz, in the rest a worthy man, was timi.^ 
and ungenerous, the end of life to them all is the least dis- 
pleasure of Ibn Eashid, and he was a servant of the Emir. 
A certain public seat is appointed him, under the Prince’s 
private kahwa upon the M6shab, where he sat in attendance 
with his company at every mejlis. The people in the square 
had not yet observed the Nasr^ny, and I sat on three-quarters 
of an hour, in the midst of Hflyil ; — in the meanwhile they 
debated perhaps of my life within yonder earthen walls of the 
castle. I thought the Arabian curiosity and avarice would 
procure me a respite : at least I hoped that someone would 
call me in from this pain of famine to breakfast. 

In the further end of the M6shab were troops of couched 
thelAls ; they were of Beduin fellowships which arrived daily, to 
treat of their affairs with the Emir. Certain of the Beduw now 
gathered _ about me, who wondered to see the stranger sitting 
under this porch. I saw also some personage that issued 
the castle gate under a clay tower, in goodly fresh apparel, walk- 
ing upon his stick of office, and he approached me. This was 
Mv^arrij, rdjvl d-MothiJ, or marshal of the Prince’s gnest-hall, a 
foreigner, as ate so many at Hayil of those that serve the Emir. 
His town was Aneyza in Kasim (which be had forsaken upon a 
horrible misadventure, afterwards to be related). The comely 
steward came to bid the stranger in to breakfast ; but first he 1m 
me and my nSga through the Meshab, and allotted me a lodging, 
the iMt in the row of guest-chambers, mdhhzans, which are in the 
long side of this public place in front of the Kasr : then he brought 
me in by the castle-^te, to the great coffee-hall, which is of the 
guests, and the castle service of the Emir. At this hoar— long 
after all had breakfasted and gone forth — it was empty, but they 
swt for the coffee-server. I admired the noble proportions oi 
this clay* hall, as before of the huge Kasr ; the lofty walls, 
painted in device with ochre and jiss, and the rank of tall pillars, 
wHeh in the midst upheld the simple flat roof, of ethel timbers 
and palm-stalk mat-work, goodly stained and varnished with 
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the smoke of the daily hospitality. Under the walls are benches 
of clay OTerspread with Bagdad carpets. By the entry stands 


a mighty copper-tinned basin or “ sea ’’ of water, with a 
chained cup (daily replenished by the hareem of the public 
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kitchen from the ma es-Sama) ; from thence the coffee-servet 
draws, and he may drink who thirsts. In the upper end of 
this princely kabwa are two fire-pits, like shallow graves, 
where desert bushes are burned in colder weather ; they lack 
good fuel, and fire is blo^ commonly under the giant coffee- 
pots in a clay hearth like a smith’s furnace. I was soon called 
out by Mufarri] to the guest-bail, moihlf ; this guest-house is 
made within the castle buildings, a square court cloistered, 
and upon the cloisters is a gallery. Guests pass in by tha 
Prince’s artillery, which are five or six small pieces of cannon; 
the iron is old, the wood is ruinous. 

The Beduins eat below, but principal sbeykbs and their 
fellowships in the galleries ; Mufarrij led me upstairs, to a 
place where a carpet was belittered with old date-stones. Here 
I sat down and dates were brought me, — the worst dates 
of their desert world — ^in a metal standish, thick with greasy 
dust ; they left me to eat, hut I chose still to fast. Such is tha 
Arabian Ruler’s morning cheer to his guests — they are Bednw— 
and unlike the desert cleanness of the most Arabian villages, 
where there is water enough. Till they should call me away I 
walked in the galleries, where small white house-doves of Irak 
were flittering, and so tame that I took tliem in my hands. I 
found these clay-floor galleries eighty feet long ; they are home 
upon five round pillars with rude shark’s-tooth chapiters. 
Mufarrij appearing again we returned to the kahwa where coffee 
was now ready. A young man soon entered shining in silken 
clothing, and he began to question me. This Arabian cockney 
was the Prince’s secretary, his few words sounded disdainfully : 
" I say, eigh ! what art thou ? — whence comest thou, and where- 
fore bast thou come 9” I answered after the nomad sort, “ Weled, 
I can hut answer one question at once ; let me hear what is thy 
first request : ” he showed himself a little out of countenance at 
a poor man’s liberal speech, and some friendlj voice whispered 
to me, “ Treat him with more regard, for this is Nasr." So sad 
this Nasr, “ Up ! the Emir calls thee : ” and we went out towards 
the Prince’s quarters. 

There is made a long gallery under the body of the clay 
castle-building, next the outer wall upon the Meshab ; by this we 
passed, and at the midst is an iron-plated door, kept by a young 
Galla slave within ; and there we knocked. The door opens 
into a small inner court, where a few of the Emir’s men-at-arms 
sit in attendance upon him ; at the south side is bis chamber. 
We went through and entered from the doorway of his open 
chamber into a dim light, for their windows are but casements 
to the air, and no glass panes are seen in all Nejd, The 
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ruler Mohammed — a younger son of Abdullah ibn Rashid, the 
first prince of Shammar, and the fourth Emir since his father — 
was lying half along upon hia elbow, with leaning-cushions 
under him, by his fire-pit side, where a fire of the desert bushes 
was burning before him. I saluted him “ Salaam ahyk, Peace 
be with thee ; ” he lifted the right hand to his head, the 
manner he had seen in the border countries, but made me no 
answer ; — their hostile opinion that none out of the saving 
religion may give the word of God’s peace ! He wore the long 
braided hair-locks for whose beauty he is co mm ended in 
the desert as ‘ a fresh young man.’ His skin is more than com- 
monly tawny, and even yellowish ; lean of flesh and hollow 
as the Nejders, he is of middle height : his is a shallow 
Nejd visage, and Mohammed’s bird-like looks are like the 
looks of one survived out of much disease of the world, — and 
what likelihood was there formerly that he should ever be the 
Emir ? 

“ Sit down ! ” he said. Mohammed, who under the former 
Princes was conductor of the “Persian” Haj, had visited the 
rities of Mesopotamia, and seen the manners of the Dowla.— 
The chief of the guard led me to the stranger’s seat. In the 
midst of a long carpet spread under the clay wall, between 
my place and the Emir, sat some personage leaning upon 
cushions ; he was, I heard, a kinsman of Ibn Rashid, a venerable 
man of age and mild countenance. The Emir questioned me, 
“ Prom whence coraest thou, and what is the purpose of thy 
voyage ? ” — “ I am arrived from Teyma, and el-H^Jr, and I 
came down from Syria to visit Mediin Silih.” — “ Rdjul sadUk, 
wellah! a man to trust (exclaimed that old sheykh). This is 
not like him who came hither, thou canat remember Moham- 
med in what year, but one that tells us all things plainly.” 
Emir : “ And now from Teyma, well ! and what sawest thou 
at Teyma — anything ? ” — “ Teyma is a pleasant place of palms 
in a good air.” — “ Yom name ? ” — “ Khalil.” — “Ha ! and yon have 
been with the Beduw, eigh Khalil, what dost thou think of 
the Beduw ? Of the Beduw ihere are none good : — thou wast 
with which Beduins ? ’’ — “ The Fukara, the Moahib, the Seham- 
ma beyond the Harra.” — “ And what dost thou think of the 
Fejir, and of their sheykhs ? Motlog, he is not good 9 ” — “ The 
Fukara are not unlike their name, their neighbours call them 
Yahud Kheybar.” The Emir, half wondering and smiling, 
took up my words (as will the Arabians) and repeated them to 
those present: “He says they are the Yahud Kheybar! and 
well, bow did the Aarab deal with thee? they milked 

for thee, they showed thee hospitality ? ” — “ Their milk is too 
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little for themselvea.” The Emir mused and looked down, for 
he had heard that I wandered with the Beduins to d’rink 
camel milk. “ Ha ! and the Moahib, he asked, are they good 1 
and Tollog, is he good? ” — The Emir waited that I should say 
nay, for Tollog was an old enemy or ‘ rebel ’ of theirs. — “ The man 
was very good to me, I think he is a wortiiy Beduin person.” 
To this he said, “ Rmm hnml — and the Sehamma, who is their 
sheykh ? ” — “ Mahanna and Pdthil.” — ■' And how many byut are 
they ? ” 

He said now, “ Have you anything with yon (to sell) ? and 
what is thy calling ? ” — “ I have medicines with me, I am 
an hakim.” — “ What medicines ? kanakina (quinine) ? ” — ‘‘ This 
I have of the best.” — “ And what besides ? ” — ” I have this and 
that, but the names are many ; also I have some very good 
chai, which I will present to thee, Emir ! ” — “ We have ehai 
here, from Bagdad ; no, no, we have enough.” [Afterward it 
was said to me, in another place, — “ He would not accept thy 
chai, though it were never so good : Ibn Rashid will eat or 
drink of nothing which is not prepared for him by a certain 
slave of his ; he lives continually in dread to be poisoned.”] 
Emir : “ Well ! thou curest what diseases ? canst thou cure the 
mejndn ? ” (the troubled, by the jan, in their understanding) 
the Emir h^ some afflicted cousins in the family of Abeyd, 
and in hm heart might be his brother Tel^l’s sorrowful tfr 
membranoe. I answered, “ El-m^'ndn hu mejnun, who is a fool 
by nature, he is a fool indeed.” The Emir repeated this wisdom 
after me, and solemnly assenting with his head, he said to those 
present, “ Hu sadik, he saith truth ! ” Some courtiers answer^ 
him “ Fi tank, but there is a way in this also.” The Aarab sup. 
pose there is a tarik, if a man might find it, a God-given way, 
to come to what end he will.— “ And tell me, which beasts thou 
sawest in the wilderness ? ” — “ Hares and gazelles, I am not a 
hunter.” — “ Is the hare unlawful meat ! — ^you eat it ? (he would 
know thus if I were truly a Christian). And the swine yon 
eat ? ” I said, “ There is a strange beast in the Sherarat wilder- 
ness, which they call wild ox or wotbyhi, and I have some horns 
of it from Teyma.” — " Wouldst thou see the wotbyhi ? we have 
one of them here, and will show it thee.” Finally he said, ‘‘ Dost 
thon ‘ drink ’ smoke ? ” The use of tobacco, not yet seen in the 
Nejd streets hut tolerated within doors, is they think un- 
becoming in persons of more than the common people’s dignity 
and rehgioa. Mohammed himself and HamAd his cousin 
were formerly honest brothers of the gallilin; but come up 
to estimation, they had forsaken their solace of the aromatic 
Hameydy. The Emir said further, ” So you are Mesihy ? ” 
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—that -was a generoas word ! he •would not call me by 
the reproachful name of Nasr4ny ; also the Emir, they say, 
“has a Christian woman among his wives.” — Christians of the 
Arabic tongue in the great border lands name themselves 
Me^hiyun. 

He bade Nasr read in a great historical hook -which lay 
apon a shelf, bound in red (AkhbaTu-'d’Dml wa atkAm-'l- 
Uvnoal), what was written therein of the prophet Isa ibn 
Miriam ; — and the secretary read it aloud. The Moham- 
medan author tells us of the person, the colour, the human 
lineaments of Jesus, “ son of the virgin ; ” and the manner of 
his prophetic life, how he walked -with tis disciples in the land 
of trael, and that his wont was to rest in that place where the 
sun went down upon him . The Emir listened sternly to this 
tale, and impatiently. — “ And well, well ! but what could move 
thee (he said) to take such a journey ? ” I responded suddenly, 
“ El-eUm I the liberal sciences ; ” but the sense of this plural 
is, in Nejd and in the Beduin talk, tidings. The Buler answered 
hMtUy, “ And is it for this thou art come hither ! ” It was 
difficult to show him what I intended by the sciences, for they 
have no experience of ways so sequestered from the common 
mouth-labours of mankind. He said then, “ And this language, 
didst thou leam it among the Beduw, readest thou Araby f ” — 
He bade Nasr bring the book, and put it in Khalil's hands. 
Mohatmned rose himself from his place, [he is said to be very 
well read in the Arabic letters, and a gentle poet though, 
in the dispatch of present affairs of state, he is too busy- 
headed to be longer a prentice in unprofitable learning}— 
and with the impatient half-childish curiosity of the Arabians, 
the Emir Ibn Bashud himself came over and sat down beside 
me— “ Where shall I read ? “ Begin anywhere at a chapter,— 

there!” and he pointed with bis finger. So I read the place, 
‘ The hing (such an one) slew ctU his breihren and kindred.’ 
It was Skeyt&n that I had lighted npon such a bloody text ; 
the Emir was visibly moved ! and, with the quick feeling 
of the Arabs, he knew that I regarded him as a murder- 
ous man. “ Not there I he said hastily, hut read here !— out 
of this chapter above ” (beating the place with his finger) ; 
BO I read again some passage. Emir : “ Ha, well ! I see thou 
canst read a little,” so rising he went again to his place. 
Afterward he said, “ And whither wouldst thou go now ? “ To 

Bagdad.’’—" Very weD, we ■will send thee to Bagdad,” and -with 
tlS word the Emir rose and those about him to go forth into 
his palm grounds, where he would show me the ‘ wild kine. 

Nasr then came with a letter-envelope in his hand, and 
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asked me to read the superscription. “ Well, I said, this is not 
Arabic ! " — “ Ay, and therefore we wish thee to read it.” — “ Prom 
wiiom had ye this letter ? ” — “ Prom a Nasrany, who came from 
the Haoran hither, and this we took Jrom him.” Upon the seal I 
found in Greek letters Patriarchate of Damascus, and the legend 
about it was in Latin, Go ye into all the world and preach 
this gospel to every creature. They were stooping to put on 
their sandals, and awaited a moment to hear luy response; 
and when I recited aloud the sense Ukhruju ’ft kulU el- 

diam the venerable sheykb said piously to the Emir: 

“ Mohammed, hearest thou this ? — and they be the words of 
the Messiah ! ” 

All they that were in his chamber now followed abroad with 
the Emir ; these being his courtier friends and attendance. 
Besides the old sheykh, the captain of the guard, and Nasr, 
there was not any man of a good countenance amongst them. 
They of the palace and the Prince’s men wear the city gown, 
but go ungirded. Mohammed the Emir appeared to me, when 
we came into the light, like a somewhat undergrown and hard- 
favoured Bednwy of the poorer sort ; but he walked loftily and 
with somewhat unquiet glancing looks. At the irrigation well, 
nigh his castle walls, he paused, and showing me with his 
hand the shrill running wheel-work, he asked suddenly, “ Had I 
seen such gear ? ” — “How many fathoms have ye here ? ” — 
“ Fifteen.” He said truly his princely word, though I thought 
It WM not so, — for what could it profit them to draw upon the 
land from so great depths ? I walked on with Mohammed 
and the old sheykh, till we came to his plantation, enclosed 
in the castle wall ; it seemed to me not well maintained. The 
Emir stayed at a castor-oil plant rthere was not another in 
Hayil) to ask “ What is that ? ” lie questioned me, between 
impatient anthority and the untaught curiosity of Arabians, 
of his plants and trees, — palms and lemons, and the thick- 
rinded citron ; then he showed me a seedling of the excel- 
lent pot-herb idmiya and thyme, and single roots of other 
herbs and salads. All such green things they eat not ! so un- 
like is the diet of Nejd Arabia to the common use in the Arabic 
border countries. 

Gazelles were running in the further walled grounds ; the 
Emir stood and pointed with his finger, “ There (he said) is 
the wothyhi ! ” [u. p. 827 — 8.] This was a male of a year and 
a half, no bigger tl^ a great white goat ; he lay sick under 
a fig-tree. Emir : — “ But look yonder, where is a better, and 
that is the cow.” — “ Stand back for feat of her horns 1 the 
courtiers said about me, do not approach her,” One went 
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out with a bunch of date twigs to the perilous beast, and stroked 
her ; her horns were like sharp rods, set upright, the length I 
suppose of twenty-seven inches. I saw her, about five yards 
off, less than a small ass ; the hide was ash-coloured going over 
to 'a clear yellow, there was a slight rising neat the root of 
her neck, and no hump, her smooth long tail ended in a bunch. 
She might indeed be said " to resemble a little cow ” ; but very 
finely moulded was this creature of the waterless wilderness, to 
that fiery alacrity of their wild limbs. “ UMub-ha ! write, that is 
portray, her ! ” exclaimed the Emir. As we returned, he chatted 
with me pleasantly ; at last he said “ Where are thy sandals ? ” — 
“ Little wonder if you see rne unshod and my clothing rent, it 
is a year since I am with the Beduw in the khila.” — “ And 
though he go without soles (answered the kind old sheykb), it 
is not amiss, for thus went even the prophets of Uliah.” — This 
venerable man was, I beard, the Emir’s mother’s brother ; he 
showed me that mild and benevolent countenance, which the 
Arabs bear for those to whom they wish a good adventure. 

The Emir in his spirituous humour, and haughty familiar 
manners, was much like a great sheykh of the Aarab. In him 
is the mark of a former contrary fortune, with some sign per- 
haps of a natural baseness of mind 5 Mohammed was now “ fully 
forty years old,” but he looked less. We came again into 
the Kasr yard, where the wood is stored, and there are two- 
leaved drooping gates upon the Meshab ; here is the further 
end of that gaUery under the castle, by which we had entered. 
The passage is closed by an iron-plated door ; the plates (in 
their indigence of the arts) are the shield-like iron pans {tannUT) 
upon which the town housewives bake their girdle-bread. — But 
see the just retribution of tyrants ! they fear most that make 
all men afraid. Where is — the sweetest of human thii^— 
their repose ? for that which they have gotten from many by 
their power, they know by the many to be required of them 
again f TTiere the Emir dismissed the Nasrftny, with a friendly 
gesture, and bade one accompany me to my beyt or lodging. 
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When this day’s sun was setting, Mufarrij called me to the 
Mothif gallery, where a supper-dish was set before me of 
mutton and temmn. When I came again into the coffee-hall, 
as the cup went round there began to be questioning among 
the Beduin guests and those of the castle service, of my 
religion. I returned early to my beyt, and then I was called 
away by his servants to see one, whom they named “ The Great 
Sheykh." — ‘ Who was, I asked, that great sheykh ? ’ they answered 
“El-Emir!" So they brought me to a <^ir, which was nearly 
next by, and this is named Kahwat Abeyd. They knocked and 
a Galla slave opened the door. We passed in by a short entry, 
which smelled cheerfully of rose-water, to that which seem^ 
to my eyes full of the desert a goodly hall-chamber. The 
Oriental rooms are enclosures of the air, without moveables, 
and their only ornaments are the carpets for sitting-places. 
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here laid upon the three sides of tJia upper end, with pillowed 
places for “ the Emir ” and his next kinsman. All was clay, the 
fioor is beaten clay, the clay walls I saw were coloured in ochre ; 
the sitters were principal persons of the town, a Beduin sheybh 
or two, and men of the princely service ; and bright seemed the 
civil clothing of these fortunate Arabs. — They had said ‘The 
Emir ’ 1 and in the chief place I saw a j^eat noble figure half 
lying along upon his elbow ! — but had I not seen the Prince 
Ibn BasMd Imnself this morning ? If the common sort of 
Arabs may see a stranger bewildered among them, it is much 
to their knavish pleasure. 

This personage was Hamud, heir, although not the eldest 
son, of his father Abeyd ; for F6M, the elder, was Jchtbel, 
of a troubled understanding, but otherwise of a good and 
upright behavionr ; the poor gentleman was always much my 
friend. — The princely Hamud has bound his soul by oath to 
his cousin the Emir, to live and to die with him ; their fathers 
were brethren and, as none remain of age of tie Prince’s 
house, Hamud ibn Bashid is next after Mohammed in author- 
ity, is his deputy at home, fights by his side in the field, and he 
bears the style of Emir. Hamiid is the Euler’s companion in 
all daily service and counsel. — The son of Abeyd m^e me a 
pleasant countenance, and bade me be seated at his right hand, 
and when he saw I was very weary, he bade me stretch the 
legs out easily, and sit without any ceremony. 

Hamud spoke friendly to the Nasriny stranger; I saw he 
was of goodly great stature, with painted eyea, hair shed [as we 
use to see in the images of Christ] and hanging down from the 
midst in tresses, and with little beard. is a pleasant 

man-like countenance, he dissembles cheerloHy a slight crick 
in the neck, and toms it to a grace, he seems to lean for- 
ward. In our talk he enquired of those marvellous things of the 
Nasfira, the telegraph, ‘ and glass, was made of what ? ^so they 
had heard to be in our Christian countries a palace of crystal ; 
and Baris (Paris) a city builded all of crystal ; also what thing 
was rock oil,’ of which there stood a lamp burning on a stool 
before them : it is now used in the principal houses of HAyil, 
and they have a saying that the oil is made from human urine. 
He wondered when I told them it is drawn from wells in the 
New World ; he had heard of that Dinya el-jedida, and enquired 
to which quarter it lay, and beyond what seas. He asked me of 
my medicines, and then be said, “ Lean tow'ards me, I would 
enquire a thing of thee.” Hamud whispered, under the wing 
of his perfumed kerchief, “ Hast thou no medicine, that may 
enable a man ? ” I answered immediately, ” No, by thy life.” — 
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“ No, by my ye ! ” he repeated, turning again, and smiled 
over to the audience, and laughed cheerfully, “ ha ! ha ! ’’—for 
some crabbed soul might misdeem that he had •whispered of 
poison. Also that common oath of the desert, “ By thy life ” 
is blamed among these half-Wahabies. Hamud said, with the 
same smiling demeanour, “ Seest thou here those t-wo horsemen 
which met with thee upon the road 9 “ I cannot tell, for I was 

most weary.” — “ Ay, he said with the Arabian humanity, thou 
wast very weary ; ask him ! ” Hamud showed me with his finger 
a personage, one of the saffron-beards of Hayil, who sat lean- 
ing upon cushions, in the place next by him, as next in dignity 
to himself. This was a dulb-witted man, SleynUtn, and his 
cousin. I asked him, “ Was it thou ? ” but he, only smiling, 
answered nothing. Hamud: “Look well! were they like us? 
bo we not the two horsemen 9 — It 'was a match, Khalil, to try 
which were the better breathed of our two mares ; how seeal 
thou 9 the horses of the Engleys are better, or our Nejd horses 9 " 
—Hamud now rising to go to rest (bis house is in another 
part), we all rose with him. In that house — it stands by the 
public birket which is fed from the irrigation of this kahwa 
palm-yard — are his children, a wife and her mother, and 
his your^er brothers ; but, as a prince of the blood, he has a 
lodging for himself (where he sleeps) within the castle building. 
The H&yil Princes are dad as the nomads, but fresh and deanly 
and in the best stuffs ; tbeir long -wide tunic is, here in the town, 
washed white as a surplice, and upon their shoulders is the 
Aarab mantle of finer Bagdad woollen, or of the black cloth of 
Europe. They wear the haggu upon their bodies, as in all 
nomad Arabia. 

I was but ill-housed in my narrow, dark, and unswept cell 
they told me, a Yahudy also, at his first coming, had lodged 
there before me! This was a Bagdad Jew, now a prosperous 
Moslem dwelling at Hayil and married, and continually in- 
creasing with the benediction of the son-in-law of Laban ; the 
man had a good house in the town, and a shop in the suk, 
where he sold clothing and dates and coffee to the nomads : his 
H&yil wife had borne him two children. The gaping people 
cried upon me, “ Confess thou like'wise, Khalil, ‘ There is one 
God, and His apostle is Mohammed,’ and thine shall be an 
equal fortune, wMch the Emir himself will pro'ride.” Prom the 
morrow’s light there was a gathering of sick and idle towns- 
men to the Nasr^ny’s door, where they sat out lor^ hours 
bibbie-babbling, and left me no moment of repose. They asked 
for medicines, promising, ‘ If they found them good remedies 
they would pay me, but not now.’ When I answered they 
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mierht pay me the first cost for the drugs, this discouraged 
them ; and nothing can be devised to content their knavish 
meaning. I said at length, “ None of you come here to chaffer 
with me, for I will not hear you,” and putting my door to upon 
them, I went out. As I sat at my threshold u? the cool of the 
afternoon, Hamud went by with his friends ; he stayed to greet 
me, and bade me come to supper, and showed me his sword, 
which he carries loosely in his hand with the baldric, like the 
nomads, saying, “ What thinkest thou of it ? ’’—they suppose that 
every son of the Nasara should be schooled in metal-oraft. As I 
drew bis large and heavy blade out of the scabbard — the steel 
was not Damascened — Ham&d added, “ It is Engleys ” (of the 
best Christian countries’ work): he bad this sabre from Ibn 
Saud, and “ paid for it one thousand reals.” “ It seems to 
be excellent,” I said to him, and be repeated the words smiling 
in their manner, “ It is excellent.” The sword is valued by the 
Arabians as the surest weapon ; they all covet to have swords of 
the finest temper. 

At sunset came a slave from Abeyd’s coffee-hall to lead 
me to supper. Hamfid sups there when he is not called to eat 
with the Emir; his elder son Mdjid, and the boy’s tutor, eat 
with him ; and after them, the same dish is set before the 
men of his household. His simple diet is of great nourish- 
ment, boiled mutton upon a mess of temmn, with butter, 
seasoned with onions, and a kind of curry. When the slave 
has poured water upon our hands, from a metal ewer, oyer a 
laver, we sit down square-legged about the great brazen tinned 
dish upon the carpet floor. ‘‘ Madd y4dak, Reach forth thine 
hand ” is the Arabs’ bidding, and with “ Bismilldh, In the name 
of God,” they begin to eat with their fingera. They sit at meat 
not above eight or ten rninutes, when they are fdly satisfied ; 
the slave now proffers the bowl, and they drink a little water ; 
so rising they say “ El-hamd iHah, The Lord be praised,” and 
go apart to rinse the mouth, and wash their hands : — the slave 
lad brought us grated soap. So they return to their places 
refreshed, and the cheerful cup is served round : but the coffee- 
server — ^for the fear of princes — tasted before Hamud. There 
is no banqueting among them. Arabians would not be able to 
believe, that the food-creatures of the three inhabited elements 
(in some happier lands) may hardly sustain an human entrail ; 
and men’s sitting to drink away their understanding must 
seem to them a very horrible heathenish living. Here are 
DO inordinate expenses of the palace, no homicide largesses to 
smooth favourites of the spoil of the lean people. Soon after 
the Bunrising, the Shammar princes breakfasted of girdle-bread 
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and butter with a draught of milk ; at noon a dish of dat^ ig 
set before them ; at sunset they sup as we have now seen : 
Prince and people, they are all alike soberly dieted. The devil 
is not in their dish ; all the riot and wantonness of their 

human nature lies in the Mohammedan luxury of hareem. 

I remember to have heard, from some who knew him, of the 
diet of the late Saltan of Islam, Abd el-Aztz, otherwise re- 
proached for his insatiable luxury. Only one dish — which his 
mother had tasted and sealed — was set before him, and that 
was the Turks’ every-day pilaw (which they say came in with 
Tamerlane) of boiled rice and mutton ; he abstained (for a cause 
which may be divined) from coffee and tobacco. I heard Hamud 
say he had killed the sheep in my honour ; hut commonly his 
sapper mutton is bought in the suk. 

An hour or two after, when the voice of the mu^tthin is 
heard in the night calling to the last prayer, Hamud never 
fails to rise with the company. A slave precedes him with a 
flaming palm leaf-branch ; and they go out to pray in the 
mosque, which is upon the further part of the Meshab, [v. the 
fig. p. 687,] ranging with the guest-chambers, but separated 
by a small thoroughfare from them. — Princes of men, they ate 
bond-servants to a doting religion ! 

When Hamud returns, a little sajjeydy or kneeling-carpet 
reserved only to this use is unrolled by the slave in waiting 
before him ; and the princely man falling upon his knees to- 
wards Mecca says on to great length more his formal devotion. 
One evening I asked him, ‘ But had he not already said big 
prayers in the mesjid ? ’ — “ Those, Hamud answered, which we say 
in the mesjid are a man’s l^al prayem, and these are of the 
tradition, sunna.” The sitters in the coffee-hall did not stint 
their chatting, whilst Hamfld prayed, — there prayed no man 
with him. The rest were not princes, why should they take 
upon them this superfluous religion ! and the higher is a Mos- 
lem’s estate, by so much the mote he must show himself 
devoted and as it were deserving of God’s benefits. Hamfld 
never fails at the mosque in the hours ; and in aU the rest with 
the cheerful air of a atroi^ man he carries his own great for- 
tune, and puts by the tediousness of the world. He might be 
a little less of age than the Emir ; in his manly large stature 
he nearly resembles, they say, the warlike poet his father : 
Hamud ^d the Emir Mohammed are not novices in the 
gentle skill inherited from their fathers in this princelj^ famUy ; 
—their new making is extolled by the common voice above 
the old. 

The Pnnce Mohammed go3a but once at el-assr to prayen 
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m the great mesjid ; he prays in an oratory -within the castle, 
or standing formally in his own chamber. And else so many 
times to issue from the palace to their public devotion, were 
a tediousness to himself and to his servitors, and to the towns- 
people, for all feat when they see him, since he bears the 
tyrant’s sword. And Mohammed fears ! — the sword which 
has entered this princely house ‘ shall never depart from them 

so the Aarab muse — until they be destroyed.’ He cut down 

all the high heads of his kindred about him, leaving only 
Hamud ; the younger sort are growing to age ; and Mohamrned 
must see many dreams of dread, and for all bis strong security, 
is ever looking for the retribution of mankind. Should he 
trust himself to pass the M^shab oftentimes -daily at cer- 
tain hours but many have miscarried thus. Both Hamud 
and the Emir Mohammed affect popular manners : Hamud 
with an easy franknKs, and that smiling countenance which 
serans not too far distant from the speech of the common people ; 
Mohammed with some softening, where he may securely, of his 
princely asperity, and sowing his pleasant word between be 
u a man very subtle witted, and of an acrid understanding. 
Mohammed as be comes abroad casts his unquiet eyes like a 
falcon ; he walks, with somewhat the stmt of a stage-player, 
in advance of bis chamber-followers, and men-at-arms. When 
Hamud is with biTn, the Princes walk before the rout. The 
townspeople (however this be deemed impossible) say ‘ they 
love him and jear him : ' — they praise the prince under whose 
sufficient hand they fare the better, and live securely, and 
see aU prosper about them ; but they dread the sharpness, so 
much fleshed already, of the Euler’s sword. 

The evening after, Mohammed sent for me to his apart- 
ment : the clay walls are stained with ochre. When I said to 
the Emir, I was an Englishman, this be had not understood 
before ! be was now pleasant and easy. There sat vrith him a 
great swarthy man, S^lib, (I heard he was of the nomads,) 
who watched me with fanatical and cruel eyes, saying at length 
in a fierce sinister voice, “ Lookest thou to see thy land^agmn ? ” 
— “ AU things, I answered, are in the power of Ullah.”— “ Nay, 
nay, Salih ! exclaimed the Emir, and Khalil has said very 
weU, that all things are in the hand of Ullah.” Mohammed 
then asked me nearly Ham-ud’s questions. “ The telegraph 
fa what ? and we have seen it (at Bagdad in time of bis old 
eonductorship of the ‘ Persian ’ pilgrims) : but canst thou not 
make known to us the working, which is wonderful ? ” — “It is a 
trepidation— therewith we may make certain signs — engendered 
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in the corrosion of metals, by strong medicines like Tinegar.” 
Emir : “ Then it is an operation of medicine, canst thou not 
declare it ? ” — “ If we may suppose a man laid head and heels 
between H4yil and Stambul, of such stature that he touched 
them both ; if one burned his feet at H^yil, should he not feel it 
at the instant in his head, which is at Stambul ? ” — “ And glass 
is what ? ” He asked also of petroleum ; and of the New Conti- 
nent, where it lay, and whether within ‘ the Ocean.’ He listened 
coldly to my tale of the finding of the New Land over the great 
seas, and enquired, “ Were no people dwelling in the country 
when it was discovered ? ” At length he asked me, ‘ How did 
I see Hi,yil ? and the market street, was it well ? but ah (he 
answered himself) it is a suk Aarab ! ' little in comparison 
mth the chief cities of the world. He asked ‘ Had I heard of 
J. Shammar in my own country 9 ’ The ruler wm pleased to 
understand that the Nasara were not gaping after his desert 
provinces ; but it displeased the vain-^ory of the man that 
of all this troublous tide of human things under his govern- 
ance, nearly no rumour was come to our ears in a distant 
land. Hamad asked of me another while the like question, 
and added, “ What ! have ye never heard of Iba Saud the 
Wahaby ! ” When I had sat two hours, and it might be 
ten o’clock, the Emir said to the captain of the guard, who 
is groom of his chamber, “ It is time to shut the doors ; ” and 
I d^arted. 

In the early days of my being in Hayil, if I walked 
through their suk, children and the ignorant and poor Beduw 
flocked to me, and I passed as the cuckoo with his cloud of 
wondering small birds, nntiJ some citizen of more anthority 
delivered me, saying to them, ‘ Wellah, thus to molest the 
stranger would be displeasing to the Emir ! ’ Daily some 
worthy persons called me to coffee and to breakfast ; the 
most of them sought counsel of the hakim for their diseases, 
few were moved by mere hospitahty, for their conscience 
bids_ them show no goodness to an adversary of the saving 
^elig^on ; but a Moslem coming to H&yil, or even a Prankish 
stranger easily bending and assenting to them, might find 
the Shammar townspeople hospitable, and they are accounted 
such. 

And first I was called to one Ghrdnim, the Prince’s 
jeweller, and his brother Ghruneym. They were rich men, 
of the smiths’ caste, formerly of Jauf, where are some of 
the best sAnies, for their work in metal, wood, and stone, 
in nomad Arabia. Abeyd at the taking of the place found 
these men the best of their craft, and he brought them 
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perforce to Hayil. They are continually busied to labour 
{or the princes, in the making and embellishing of sn’ord- 
hilts with silver and gold wire, and the inlaying of gun- 
stocks with glittering scales of the same. All the best 
sword-blades and matchlocks, taken (from the Beduw) in 
Ibn EasMd’s forays, are sent to them to be remounted, and 
are then laid up in the castle armoury. Of these, some 
very good Persian and Indian blades are put in the bands 
of the Emir’s men-at-arms. In his yonth, Ghr4nim had 
wandered in his metal trade about the Hauran, and now he 
asked me of the sheykhs of the Druses, such and such whom 
he had known, were they yet alive. The man was fanatical, 
his understanding was m his hands, and his meditations 
were not always of the wise in the world : so daily meet- 
ing me, Ghranim said before other words, “ Khalil, I am 
thine enemy ! ” and in the end be would proffer his friendly 
counsels. — He had made this new clay bouse and adorned it 
with all bis smith’s art. Upon the earthen walls, stained with 
ochre, were devices of birds and flowers, and koran versets in 
white daubing of jiss,— which is found everywhere in the desert 
sand: the most houses at H&yil are very well built, though 
the matter be rude. He had built a double wall with a case- 
ment in each, to let the light pass, and not the weather. I saw 
no sooty smith’s forge within, but Gbrilnim was sitting freshly 
clad at his labour, in his best chamber ; his floor was spread with 
fine matting, and the sitting places were Bagdad carpets. His 
brother Glmuneym called away the hakim to his own house 
to breakfast : he was hindered in his craft by sickness and the 
Emir ofttimes threatened to forsake him. His son showed 
me an army rifle [from Bidia] whereupon I found the Tower 
mark ; the sights — they not understanding their use ! — had 
been taken away. 

The Jew-Moslem — he had received the name Abdullah, “ the 
Lord’s servitor,” and the neophyte surname el-Moslemann^ 
came to bid me to coffee, ffis companion asked me, ‘ Did 
my nation love the Yahud ? ’ “We enquire not, I answered, 
of men’s religions, so they be good subjects.” We came to 
the Jew’s gate, and entered his bouse ; the walls within were 
pleasantly stained with ochre, and over-written with white 
flowerets and relipous versets, in daubing of gypsum. I read : 
“ There is no power but of God ; ” and in the apostate’s 
entry, instead of Moses’ worck, was scored up in great letters 
the Mohammedan testimony, *' There is none other god than 
(very) God, and Mohammed is the apostle of (very) God.” 
Abdullah was a well-grown man of Bagdad with the pleasant 
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elated countenance of the Moslemin, save for that mark {witk 
peace be it spoken) which God has set upon the Hebrew linea- 
ments. Whilst his companion was absent a moment, he asked 
me under his breath “ Had I with me any — ” (I could not hear 
what). — “What sayest thou?” ‘"Brandi, you do not know 
this (English Persian Gulf word)— brandi?” His fellow enter- 
ing, it might be his wife’s brother, Abdullah said now in a loud 
voice, ‘ Would I become a Moslem, his house should be mine 
along with him.’ He had whispered besides a word in my 
ear — “ I have a thing to say to thee, but not at this time.’’ It 
was seven years since this Bagdad Jew arrived at Hayil. After 
the days of hospitality he went to Abeyd saying, he would 
make profession of the religion of Islam ‘ upon his hand ’ ; —and 
Abeyd accepted the Jew’s words upon bis formal hand full of 
old bloodshed and violence. The princely family had endowed 
the Moslemanny at his conversion with “ a thonsand teals," and 
the Ernie licensed him to live at H&yil, where buying and 
selling, — and Abdullah knew the old art, — he was now a 
thriving tradesman. I had heard of him at Teyma, and that 
‘ he read in such books as those they saw me have ’ : yet I found 
him a man without instruction, — doubtless he read Hebrew, 
yet now he denied it. 

A merchant in the town, Jdr brought me a great 

foreign folio. It was a tome printed at Amsterdam in the 
last century, in Hebrew letters I so I said to him, “ Carry it fo 
Abdullah, this is the Jews’ language.” — “ Abdullah tells me he 
knows it not.” — This book was brought hither years before 
from the salvage of a Bagdad caravan, that had perished of 
thirst in the way to Syria. Their dalil, “ because UUah had 
troubled his mind,” led them astray in the wilderness; the 
caravaners could not find the wells, and only few that had 
more strength saved themselves, riding at adventure and 
happily lighting upon Beduins. The nomads fetched away 
what they would of the fallen-down camel-loads, ‘for a month 
and more.’ There were certain books found amongst them, 
a few only of such unprofitable wares had been brought in to 
Hayil. 

It was boasted to me that the Jew-bom Abdullah was 
most happy here ; ‘ many letters had been sent to him 
by his p.^rentB, with the latest proffers if he would return, 
but be always refused to receive them.’ He bad forsaken 
the Law- and the Promises ; — but a man who is moved by the 
affectraie of human nature, may not so lightly pass from all that 
in which be has been cherished and bred up in the world ! 

Jar UUah invited me to his spaoious house, which stands 
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in the upper street near the Gofar gate : he was a principal 
corn-merchant. One Nasr, a fanatical Harb Beduwy of the 
majU, meeting with us in the way, and Aneybar coming 
by then, we were all bidden in together : our worthy host, 
otherwise a little fanatical, made us an excellent breakfast. 
Aneybar was a Hdbasky, a home-bom Galla in Abdullah ibn 
Easmd’s household, and therefore to be accounted slave- 
brother of TelAl, Metaab and Mohammed : also his name is of 
the lord’s house, Ibn Eashid. This libertine was a principal 
personage in HAyil, in affairs of state-trust under the Emirs 
nnoe TelAl’s time. The man was of a lively clear understanding, 
and courtly manners, yet in hra breast was the timid soul* 
not-his-own of a slave : bred in this land, he had that suddenness 
of speech and the suspicious-mindedness of the Arabians, — 
When I came again to HAyil Aneybar had the disposing of 
my life; — it was a fair chance, to-day, that I broke bread 
with him 1 

Hamud bade me again to supper, and as I "was washing, 
“ How white (said one) is his skin ! ” Hamud answered in a 
whisper, “It is the leprosy.’’— “ Praised be God, I exclaimed, 
there are no lepers in my land.” — “ Eigh ! said Hamud (a 
little out of countenance, because I overheard his words), is 
it so ? eigh ! eigh ! (for he found nothing better to say, and 
he added after me) the Lord be praised.” Another emd, 
“Wellah in Bagdad I have seen a maiden thus white, -mth 
yellow hair, that you might say she were Khalil’s daughter.” — 
“ But tell me (said the son of Abeyd), do the better sort in your 
country never buy the Ciroass women? — or how is it among 
you to be the son of a bought-woman, and even of a bond- 
woman, I say is it not-convenient in your eyes ? ” — ^Wben it 
seemed the barbaric man would have me to be, for that un- 
eommon whiteness, the son of a Circass bond-woman, I re- 
sponded with some warmth, “To buy human flesh is not so 
much as named in my country : as for all who deal in slaves we 
are appointed by God to their undoing. We hunt the cursed 
slave-sail upon all seas, as you hunt the hyena.” Hamud w^ 
a little troubled, because I showed^ birn some flaws in theu: 
manners, some heathenish shadows in bis religion where there 
was no spot in ours, and had vaunted our naval hostility, 
(whereby they aU have damage in their purses, to the ends 
of the Mohammedan world). — “ And Kbahl, the NasAra eat 
swine’s flesh?”— “Ay biUah, and that is not much unlike 
the meat of the wabar which ye eat, or of the porcupme. 
Do not the Beduw eat wolves and the hyena, the fox, the 
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th6b, and the spring-rat ? — o-wls, kites, the carrion eagle ? hot 
I would taste of none such.” Hamud answered, with hia 
easy humanity, “ My meaning was not to say, Khalil, that for 
any filth or sickliness of the meat we abstain from swine’s 
flesh, but because the N6by has bidden us ; ” and turning to 
SIeym4n, he said, “ I remember Abdullah, he that came to 
in Telal’s time, and cured Bunder, told my father that the 
swine’s flesh is very good meat.” — “ And what (asked t^t 
heavy head, now finding the tongue to utter his scurvy soul) 
is the wedlock of the Nasira ? as the horse covers the mate 
it is said [in ail Nejd] the Nasflra be engendered, — wellah like 
the hounds ! ” 

And thojmh they eat no profane flesh, yet some at Hlyil 
drink the blood of the grape, ma eUenab, the juice fer- 
mented of the fruit of the few vines of their orchards, here 
ripened in the midsummer season. M&jid told me. that it 
is prepared in his father’s household ; the boy asked me if I 
had none such, and that was by likelihood his father’s request. 
The Moslemin, in their reli^ous luxury, extremely covet tie 
forbidden drink, imagining it should enable them with their 
wives. 

When coffee was served at Hamfid’s, I always sat wonder- 
ing that to me only the cup was not poured ; this evening, 
as the servitor passed by with the pot and the cups, I 
made him a sign, and he immediately poured for me. An- 
other day M4jid, who sat next me, exclaimed, “ Drinkest 
thou no kahwa, Khalil ? ” As I answered, “ Be sure I drink 
it,” the cup was poured out to me, — Hamud looked up to- 
wards us, as if he would have said something. I could 
suppose it had been a friendly charge of his, to make me 
the more easy. In the Mohammedan countries a man’s secret 
death is often in the fenje3rn kahwa. The Emir where he 
enters a honse is not served with coffee, nor is coffee served 
to any in the Prince’s apartment, but the Prince called for a cup 
when he desired it ; such horrible apprehensions are in their 
daily liv^ ! 

Among the evening sitters visiting Hamud in the Kahwat 
Aheyd was a personage whom they named as a nobleman, and 
yet he was but a rich foreign merchant, Seyyid MaJirnM, the 
chief of the Meshdkada or tradesmen of Mdshed, some thirty- 
five families, who are established in H&yil ; the bazaar merchan- 
dise (wares of Mesopotamia) is mostly in their hands ; Meshed 
(place of the martyrdom of) Aly is at the ruins of Kiifa, they 
are Moslwns of tbe Persian sect in religion. 
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These ungraoioas sehismatics are tolerated and misliked 
in Ibn BasMd’s to'wa, howbeit they are formal worshippers 
with the people in the common mesjid. They ate much hated 
by the fanatical Beduins, so I have heard them say, “ Nothing, 
biUah, is mote n6jis than the aeearsed Mesh&faada.” Men of 
the civil North, they have itching ears for political tidings, and 
when they saw the Engleysy pass, some of them have caUed me 
into their shops to enquire news of the war, — as if dwelling this 
great while in the deserts I had any new thing to relate ! — for 
of the Turkish Sultan’s “ victories ” they believed nothing ! The 
(Beduin-like) princes in Hlyil have learned some things of them 
of the States of the world, and Hamhd said to me very soberly : 
" What is your opinion, may the Dowlat of the Sultan continue 
much longer ? ” — “ Dlhh Ahm (God knoweth).” — “ Ay ! ay ! but 
tell ns, what is that your countrymen think ? ” — “ The Saltan is 
become very weak.” — Hamiid was not sorry (they love not the 
Turk), and he asked me if I had been in el-Hind ; — the Prince 
every year sends his sale-horses thither, and the Indian govern- 
ment they hear to be of the Engleys. Hamiid had a lettered 
man in his household, Majid’s tutor, one formed by nature to 
liberal studies. The tutor asked me tidings of the several 
Nas&ra nations whose names he had heard, and more especially 
of Piansa and Brussia, and el-Nemsa, that is the Austrian 
empire. “ All this, I said, you might read excellently set 
ont in a book I have of geography, written in Arabic by 
one of us long resident in es-Sham, it is in my chamber.” 
— “ Go Khalil, and bring it to me,” said Hamud, and he 
sent one of his service to light before me, with a flaming palm- 
branch. 

“ How ! (said Hamud, when we came agam,) your people 
iftam Arabic ! ” I opened my volume at the chapter. Peninsula oj 
iheAarab. Hamiid himself turned the leaves, and found the sweet 
verses, ‘‘Oh! hail to thee, beloved Nejd, the whole world to me 
is not as the air of Nejd, the Lord prosper Nejd ; ” and ^th a 
smile of happiness and half a sigh, the patriot, a kass&d himself, 
gave up the book to his man of letters, and added, wondering, 
” How is this ?— are the NasSra then akl athdb, polite nations ! 
and is there any such beautiful speaking used amongst them ? 
faagh ! — Khalil, are there many who speak thus ? ” for all this 
the work was unwelcome among them, being written by one 
without the saving religion ! I showed the lettered man the 
place where HSyil is mentioned, which he read aloud, and 
as he closed the book I said I would lend it him, which was 
(coldly) accepted. I put also in their hands the Psalter in 
Arabic of " Daud Father of SleymAn,” names which they hear 
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■with a certain reTerence, but whose kitdb they had never 
seen. Even this might not please them ! as coming from the 
Naslra, those ‘ corraptors of the scriptures ’ ; and doubtless 
the title savoured to them of ‘ idolatry ,’ — eUMizamir (as it 
were songs to the pipe) ; and they would not read. 

“ Khalil, said Hamud, this is the Seyyid Mahmlid, and he 
is pleased to hear about medicines ; visit him in his house, and he 
will set before thee a water-pipe,” — it is a keyif of foreigners and 
not used in Nejd. Hamud told me another time he had never 
known any one of the tradesmen in Hayil whose principal was 
above a thousand reals ; only the Seyyid Mahmud and other two 
or three wholesale merchants in the town, he said might have 
a little more. Of the foreign traders, besides those of Meshed, 
was one of Bagdad, and of Medina one other ; — from Egypt and 
Syria no man. Hamud bade me view the Eimir’s cannon when 
I passed by to the Motbif : — I found them, then, to be five or ax 
small ruinous field-pieces, and upon two were old German in- 
scriptions. Such artillery could be of little service in the best 
hands ; yet their shot might break the clay waUing of Nejd towns. 
The Shammar princes had them formerly from the Gulf, yet few 
persons remembered when they had been used in the Prince's 
warfare, save that one cannon was drawn out in the late expedi- 
tion with Boreyda against Aneyza ; but the Emir’s servants could 
not handle it. Two shots and no more were fired against the 
town ; the first flew sky-high, and the second shot drove with 
an hideous dint before their feet into the desert soil. 

— To speak now of the public day at Hfiyil : it is near two 
hours after sunrise, when the Emir comes forth publicly to tbe 
Mdshab to hold his morning mejlis, which is like the mejlis of 
the nomads. The great sheykh sits openly with tbe shenkh 
before the people ; tbe Prince’s mejlis is likewise the public 
tribunal, he sitting as presidait and judge amongst them. A 
bench of clay is made all along under the Kasr wall of the 
Mdshab, in face of the mesjid, to the tower-gate ; in the midst, 
raised as much as a degree and in the same clay-work (where- 
upon in their austere simplicity no carpet is spread), is the 
high settle of tbe Emir, with a single step beneath, upon 
which sits his clerk or secretary Nasr, at the Prince’s feet. 
Hamud’s seat (such another clay settle and step, but a little 
lower) is that made nigh the castle door. A like ranging 
bank and high settle are seen under tbe opposite mesjid walls, 
where the sbeukh sit in tbe afternoon shadow, bolding the 
second mejlis, at el-assr. Upon the side, in face of the Emir, 
sits always the k&dy, or man of the religious law ; of whi(^ 
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sort there is more than one at Hayil, who in any difficult process 
may record to the Emir the words, and expound the sense, of 
the”^ koran scripture. At either side of the Prince sit sheykhly 
men, and court companions ; the Prince’s slaves stand before 
them 5 at the sides of the sheukh, upon the long clay bank, sit 
the cluefs of the public service and their companies ; and mingled 
with them all, beginning from the next highest place after 
the Prince, there sit any visiting Beduins after their dignities. 
—You see men sitting as the bent of a bow before all this mejlis, 
ia the dust of the Meshab, the rajajil, leaning upon their 
gwords and scabbards, commonly to the number of one hundred 
and fifty ; they are the men-at-arms, executora of the terrible 
Bmir, and riders in his ghrazzus ; they sit here {before the tyrant) 
in the place of the people in the nomads’ mejlis. The mejlis 
at Hayil is thus a daily muster of this mixed body of swords- 
men, many of whom in other hours of the day are civilly 
occupied in the town. Into that armed circuit suitors enter 
with the accused and suppliants, and in a word all who have 
any question (not of state), or appear to answer in pubhe audience 
before the Emir ; and he hears their causes, to every one shortly 
defining justice : and what judgments issue from the Prince’s 
mouth are instantly executed. In the month of my being at 
®yU might be dmly numbered sitting at the mejlis with the 
Emir about four hundred persons. 

The Emir is thus brought nigh to the people, and he is 
acquainted with the most of their affairs. Mohammed’s judg- 
ment and popular wisdom is the better, that he has some- 
time himsedf tasted of adversi^. He is a judge with an 
indulgent equity, like a sheykh in the Beduin commonwealths, 
and just with a crude severity : I have never _ heard anyone 

f eak against the Emir’s true administration of justice. When 
asked if there were no handling of bribes at Hfiyil, by those 
who are nigh the Prince’s ear, it was answered, ‘‘ Nay.” The 
Byzantine corruption cannot enter into the eternal and noble 
simplicity of this people’s (airy) life, in the poor nomad country ; 
but (we have seen) the art is not unknown to the subtle- 
headed Shammar princes, who thereby help themselves mth 
the neighbour Turkish governments. Some also of Ibn Rasbid s 
Aarab, tribesmen of the Medina diras, have seen the evil 
custom .- a tale was told me of one of them who brought a 
bribe to advance his cause at H&yil, and when his^ matter 
was about to be examined he privily put ten reals into the 
k&dy’s hand. But the k&dy rising, with bis stick laid load 
upon the guilty Beduin’s shoulders until he was weary, and 
then he led him over to the Prince, sitting in his stall, who gave 
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him many more blows himself, and commanded his slaves to 
beat him. The mejlis is seldom sitting above twenty minutes 
and commonly there is little to hear, so that the Prince 
being unweU for some days (his ordinary suffering of head- 
ache and bile), I have seen it intermitted ; — and after that 
the causes of seven days were dispatched in a morning's 
sitting ! The mejlis rising and dispersing, as the Prince is 
up, they say TMt et-Emirt — and then, what for the fluttering 
of hundreds of gay cotton kerchiefs in the Meshab, we seem 
to see a fall of butterflies. The town Arabians go clean and 
honourably clad ; but the Beduins are ragged and even naked 
in their wandering villages. 

The Emir walks commonly from the mejlis, with his com- 
panions of the chamber, to a house of his at the upper end 
of the Meshab, where they drink coffee, and sit awhile : and 
from thence he goes with a small attendance of his rajajil 
to visit the stud ; there are thirty of the Prince’s mares in the 
town, tethered in a ground next the clay castle, and nearly 
in face of the Kahwat Abeyd. After this the Emit dismisses 
his men, saying to them, “ Ye may go, eyydl," and re-enters 
the Kasr ; or sometimes with Hamhd and his chamber friends 
he walks abroad to breathe the air, it may be to his summer 
residence by the mi es-S4ma, or to Abeyd’s plantation : or 
ha makes but a passage through the shk to visit someone 
in the town, as Ghrinim the smith, to see how his orders 
are executed ; — and so he returned to the castle, when if 
he have any business with Beduins, or men from his villages, 
and messengers awaiting him, they will be admitted to his pre- 
sence. It is a busy pensive life to be the ruler at Hsyil, 
and his witty bead was always full of the perplexity of this 
world’s affairs. Theirs is a very subtle Asiatic policy. In 
it is not the clement fallacy of the (Christian) Occident, to 
build so much as a rush upon the natural goodness (fondly 
imagined to be) in any man’s breast ; for it is certain they 
do account most basely of all men, and esteem without re- 
morse every human spirit to be a dunghill solitude by itsrff. 
Their (feline) prudence is for the time rather than seeing very 
far off, and always savours of the impotent suddenness of 
the Arab impatience. He rules as the hawk among buzzards, 
with eyes and claws in a land of ravin, yet in general not 
cruelly, for that would weaken him. An Arab stays not in 
long questionii^, tedious knots are in peril to be resolved by 
the sword. Sometimes the Prince Ibn BasMd rides to take 
the air on horseback, upon a white mare, and undergrown, as are 
the Nejd horses in their own country, nor very fairly shaped. 
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I wa8 sitting one after-sunset upon the clay benching at the 
castle-gate when the Prince himself arrived, riding alone : I 
stood up to salute the Emir and his horse startled, seeing 
the dusk my large white kerchief. Mohammed rode with 
stirrups, he urged has mare once, but she not obeying, the witty 
Arab c^ed to his unreasonable beast ; and lightly dismount- 
ing the Emir led in and delivered her to the first-coming hand 
of his castle service. 

Beduin companies arrived eveiy day for their affairs 
with the Prince, and to every such company or rubha is 
dotted a makhzan, and they are public guests _ (commonly 
till the third day) in the town. Besides the tribesmen his 
tributaries, I have seen at H4yil many foreign Beduins as 
Thvffir and Meteyr, that were friendly Aarab without his con- 
federacy and dominion, yet from whom Ibn EasMd is wont 
to receive some yearly presents. Moreover there arrived 
tribesmen of the free Northern Annezy, and of Northern 
Shammar, and certain migrated Kahtfln now wandering in 
el-Nastm. 

An hour before the morning’s mejlis the common busi- 
ness of the day is begun in the oasis. The inhabitants are 
husbandmen, tradesmen (mostly strangers) in the suk, the 
rajajil es-sheukh, and the not many household slaves. When 
the sun is risen, the husbandmen go out to labour. In an 
hour the suk is opened : the ddldh, running brokers of all that 
is put to sale, new or old, whether clothing or arms, cry up 
and down the street, and spread their wares to all whom_ they 
meet, and entering the shops as they go with this illiberal 
noise, they sell to the highest bidders ; and thus upon an ewly 
day I sold my n&ga the Khueyra. I measured their suk, 
which is between the Sl^shab and the inner gate towards 
Gofar, two hundred paces ; upon both sides are the shops, mall 
ware-rooms built backward, into which the light enters by the 
doorway, — they are in number about one hundred and thirty, 
all held and hired of the Emir. The butchers’ market was in a 
court next without the upper gate of the suk : _ there excellent 
mutton was hastily sold for an hour after sunrise, at less than 
two-pence a pound, and a small cost sixpence, in a time 
when nine shillings was paid for a hve sheep at Hdyil, and for 
a goat hardly six shillings. So I have seen Beduins turn back 
with their small cattle, rather than sell them here at so low 
prices : — they would drive them down then, nearly three hundred 
miles more, to market at Medina ! where the present value of 
sheep they heard to be as much again as in the Jebel. The 
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batchers’ trade, though all the nomads are slaughterers, is not 
of persons of liberal condition in the townships of Nejd. 

Mufarrij towards evening walks again in the M^shab; he 
comes forth at the castle gate, or sends a servant of the 
kitchen, as often as the courses of guests rise, to call in otho 
Beduin rubbas to the public supper, which is but a lean dish 
of boiled temmn seconds and barley, anointed with a very little 
samn. Mufarrij bids them in his comely-wise, with due discre- 
tion and observance of their sheykhly or common condition, of 
their being here more or less welcome to the Emir, and the alliance 
or enmities of tribesmen. Also I, the Nasr&ny, was daily called 
to supper in the gallery ; and this for two reasons I accepted,— 
I was infirm, so that the labour had been grievous to me if 
I must cook anything for myself, and I had not fuel, and where 
there was no chimney, I should have been suffocated in my 
makhzan by the smoke, also whilst I ate bread and salt in the 
Mothif I was, I thought, in less danger of any sudden tyranny 
of the Emir ; but the Mothif breakfast I forsook, since I might 
have the best dates in the market for a little money. If I had 
been able to dispend freely, I had sojourned more agreeably at 
H&yil ; it was now a year since my coming to Arabia, and there 
remained but little in my purse to be husbanded for the gr^t^t 
necessities. 

In the Jebel villages the guest is bidden with : summ ! 
or the like is said when the meat is put before him. This may 
be rather ’smm for ism, in h’ imi 'llah or bismillah, " in Goda 
name.” But when first I heard this summ ! a • a boy of the Mothff 
set down the dish of temmn before me, I thought he had said 
(in malice) simm, which is ‘ poison,’ and the child was not less 
amazed, when with the suddenness of the Arabs I prayed Uhah 
to curse his parentage : — in this uncertainty whether he had said 
poison I supped of their mess, for if they would so deal with me I 
thought I might not escape them. From supping, the Beduita 
resort in their rubbas to the public kahwa : after the guests* 
supper the rajajil are served in like manner by messes, in the 
court of the Mothif ; there they eat also at noon their lean 
collation of the date-tribute, in like manner as the public 
gnesta. The sorry dates and com of the public kitchen have 
been received on account of the government-tax of the Emir, 
from his several hamlets and villages ; the best of all is reserved 
for the households of the sheykhly families, f?. As the public 
supper is ended, you may see many poor women, and some 
children, waiting to enter, with their bowls, at the gate of 
the Kasr. These are they to whom the Emir has granted an 
evenina ration, of that which is left, for themselves, and for 
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other wretched persons. There were daily served in the Mothif 
to the guests, and the rajajil, 180 messes of barley-bread and 
temmn of second quality, each might be three and a quarter 
pints ; there was a certain allowance of samn. This samn 
for the public hospitality is taken from the Emir’s Beduins, 
80 much from every beyt, to be paid at an old rate, that 
is only sometimes seen in the spring, two shillings for three 
pints, which cost now in Hiyil a real. A camel or smaller 
beast is killed, and a httle flesh meat is served to the first- 
called guests, once in eight or ten days. When the Prince is 
absent, there come no Beduins to H&yil, and then (I have 
seen) there are no guests. So I have computed may be dis- 
bursed for the yearly expenses of the Prince’s guest-house, 
about £1600 sterling. 

Now in the public kahwa the evening coffee is made and 

served round. As often as I sat with them the mixed rubbas of 
Beduins observed towards me the tolerant behaviour which is used 
in their tents ; — and here were we not all guests together of the 
? The princely ooffee-hall is open, soon after the dawn 
prayers, to these bibbers of the morning cup ; the door is shut 
again, when all are gone forth about the time of the first mejlis. 
It is opened afresh, and coffee is served again after vespers. To 
every guest the cup is filled twice and a third is offered, when, 
if he would not drink, a Beduwy of the Nejd tribes will say 
shortly, with the desert courtesy, K&ramak Uliah, ‘ the Lord 
requite thee.’ The door of the kahwa is shut for the night as 
the coffee-drivelling Beduw are gone forth to the last prayers 
in the mesjid. After that time, the rude two-leaved gates of 
this (the Prince’s) quarter and the market street are shut, — not 
to be opened again ‘ for prayer nor for hire ’ till the morrow’s 
light ; and Beduins arriving late must lodge without : — but 
the rest of Hayil lies open, which is ail that built towards 
Gofat, and the mountain Ajja. 

The Emir Mohammed rode out one half-aftemoon with the 
companions of his chamber and attendance to visit ed-dubbush, 
bis live wealth in the desert. The Nejd prince is a very rich 
cattle-master, so that if you will b^eve them he possesses 
“ forty thousand ” camels. His stud is of good Nejd blood, and 
as Aly el-Ayid told me, (an honest man, and my neighbour, who 
was beforetime in the stud service, — he had conducted horses for 
the former Emirs to the Pashas of Egypt,) some three hundred 
mares, and an hundred horses, with many foals and fillies. 
After others’ telling Ibn Bashid has four hundred free and 
bond soldiery, two hundred mares of the blood, one hundred 
horses : they are herded apart in the deserts ; and he has an 
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hundred bond-servants ’’ (living with their families in booths 
of hair-cloth, as the nomads), to keep them. Another told me 
the Emir's stud is divided in troops of fifty or sixty, all mares 
or all horses together ; the foals and filUes after the weaning 
are herded likewise by themselves. The troops are dispersedm 
the wilderness, now here, now there, near or fat off, — according 
to the yearly springing of the wild herbage. The Emir’s horses 
are grazed in nomad wise ; the fore-feet hop-shackled, they are 
dismissed to range from the morning. Barley or other grain 
they taste not : they are led home to the booths, and tethered 
at evening, and drink the night’s milk of the she-camels 
their foster mothers. — So that it may seem the West Nejd 
Prince possesses horses and camels to the value of about a 
quarter of a million of pounds sterling ; and that has been 
gotten in two generations of the spoil of the poor Bednw. 
He has besides great private riches laid up in metal, but his 
public taxes are carried into the government treasury, he^ 
el-ntdl, and bestowed in sacks and in pits. He possesses much m 
land, and not only in Hfiyil, bat he has great plantations also 
at Jauf, and in some other conquered oases. — I saw Mohammed 
mount at the castle gate upon a taU dromedary, brav^y 
caparisoned. Hi the few days of this his peaceable sojourn 
in the khdla, the Prince is lodged with ma company in 
booths like the Beduins. He left Hamud in Hayil, to 
hold the now small daily mejlis ; — the son of Abeyd sits not 
then in the Prince’s settle, but in his own lower seat by the 
tower. 

Bhtmud sent for me in bis afternoon leisure : “ Mohammed 
is gone, he said, and we remain to become friends.” He 
showed me now his cheap G-ulf watches, of which he wore two 
upon his breast, and so does his son Majid who has a cuiions 
min d in such newels, — ^it was said he conld clean watches! 
and that Hamud possessed not so few as an hundred, and the 
Emir many more than he. Hamud asked me if these were not 
“ Bngleys,” he would say ‘of the best Nas4ra work.’ He was 
greedy to understand of me if I brought not many gay thmgs 
in my deep saddle-bags of the fine workmanship of the Nas&ra: 
he would give for them, he promised me with a barbarous 
emphasis, felus ! ‘ silver scales ’ or money, which the miserable 
Arab people believe that all men do cherish as the blood 
of their own lives. I found Hamud lying along as the nomads, 
idle and yawning, in the plantation of Abeyd’s kahwa, which, ^ 
said, extends behind the makhzans to his family house in the 
town (that is not indeed one of the best). In this palm- 
ground he has many gazelles, which feed of vetches daily littered 
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down to them, bat they were shy ot man’s approach: there I 
saw also a b6dan-back. This robust wild goat of the moun- 
tain would follow a man and even pursue him, and come 
without fear into the kahwa. The heast is of greater balk 
and strength than any he-goat, with thick short hair ; his colour 
purple ruddle or nearly as that blushing before the sunset ol 
dark mountains. 

This is a palm-ground of Abeyd, planted in the hwt manner. 
The stems, in the harsh and lean aoU of Hiyil, are set in rows, 
very wide asunder. I spoke with Aly, that half-good fanatical 
neighbour of mine, one who at my first coming bad felt 
in my girdle for gold, he was of Mdgug, but now overseer at 
Hayil of the Prince’s husbandry. This palm foster answered, 
that ‘ in such earth (granite grit) where the palms have 
more room they bear the better ; the manner which I showed 
him of setting trees could not avail them.’ Hamud’s large 
well in this ground was of fifteen fathoms, sunk in that hard 
gritty earth ; the upright sides, baked in the sun, stand fast 
without inner building or framework. The pit had been 
dug by the labour of fifteen journeymen, each receiving three 
or four piastres, in twenty days, this is a cost of some £10. 
liiree of the best she-camels drew upon the wheels, every one 
was worth thirty-five reals. The price of camels in Arabia had 
been nearly doubled of late years after the great draughts for 
Egypt, the Abyssinian wars, and for Syria. It surprised me 
to hear a Beduwy talk in this manner, — " And billah a cause 
is the lessened value of money ! ” If rainless years follow 
rainless years there comes in the end a munain. It was not 
many years since such a season, when a camel was sold for a 
crown by the nomads, and languishing theluls, before worth 
sixty in their health, for two or three reals, (that was to the 
villagers in Kasim,) sooner than the beasts remaining upon 
their hands should perish in the khkla. 

M&jid, the elder of Hamud’s children, was a boy of fifteen 
years, small for bis age, of a feminine beauty, the son (the Emirs 
also match with the nomads) of a Beduin woman. There accom- 
panied him always a dissolnte young man, one Aly, who had 
four wives and was attached to Hamud’s service. This lovely pair 
continually invaded me in my beyt, with the infantile curiosity 
of Arabs, intent to lay their knavish fingers upon any foreign 
thing of the Nasflra, — and such they hoped to find in my much 
ba^age • and lighting upon aught Mijid and his villanous 
fellow Aly had it away perforce. — When I considered that they 
m^t thus come upon my pistol and instruments, I wrested 
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the thin^ from their iniquitoua fingers, and reminded them of 
the honest example of the nomads, whom they despise. M&jid 
answered me with a childish wantonness : “ Bnt thou, Khalil, art 
in our power, and the Emir can cut off thy head at his plea- 
sure ! ” One day as I heard them at the door, I cast the coverlet 
over my loose things, and sat upon it, but nothing could ^ 
Wdden from their impudence, with heihr-ak! bethr-ak! “by 
thy leave ; it happened that they found me sitting upon 
the koran. “ Ha ! said they now with fanatical bitterness, he 
is sitting upon the koran ! ’’—this tale was presently carried m 
Majid’s mouth to the castle ; and the elf M&jid returned to 
me that the Emir had been much displeased. 

Majid showed himself to be of an affectionate temper, with 
the easy fortunate disposition of his father, and often childisMy 
exulting, but in his nature too self-loving and tyrannical. He 
would strike at the poorer children with his stick as he passed 
by them in the street and cry, “ Ullah cume thy father ! ’’ they 
not daring to resent the injury or resist him, — the best of the 
eyydl es-skevkh; for thus are called the children of the princely 
house. For his age he was corrupt of heart and covetous ; bnt 
they are all brought up by slaves ! If he ever come to be the 
Prince, I muse it will be an evil day for Hayil, except, with good 
mind enough to amend, he grow up to a more humane under- 
standing. Majid, full of facOity and the felicity of the Arabs, 
with a persuadii^ smile, affected to treat me always according 
to his father’s benevolence, naming me ‘ his dear friend ’ ; 
and yet he felt that I had a cold insight into his ambitions 
meaning. So much of the peddling Semite was in him, that 
he played hnckster and baigained for my n4ga at the lowest 
price, imagining to have the double for her (when she would be 
a milch cow with the calf) in the coming spring : this I readily 
yielded, but ‘ nay, said then the young princeling, except I wouH 
give him her harness too,’ (which was worth a third mote). — 
I have many times mused what could be their estimation of 
honour ! They think they do that well enough in the world 
which succeeds to them ; human deeds imitating our dream 
of the divine ways are beautiful words of their poets, and othe^ 
wise unknown to these Orientals. 

As I walked through their clean and well-built clay town 
I thought it were pleasant to live here, — save for the awe of the 
Ruler and their lives disquieted to ride in the yearly forays of 
the Emir : yet what discomfort to our eyes is that squalor of 
the desert soil which liM about them ! H§,yil for the unlikeli- 
hood of the site is town rather than oasis, or it is, as it were, 
an oasis made ghr6ab, perforce. The circuit, for their planta- 
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tions are not very wide, may be nearly an hour ; the town lies 
as far distant from the Ajja cliffs (there named _ el-M’nif). 
Their town, fenced from the wholesome northern air by the 
bergs Sumrd Sdyil, is very breathless in the long summer 
months. The Sumr&, of plutonic basalt, poured forth (it may 
be seen in face of the Meshed gate) upon the half-buried grey- 
red granite of Ajja, is two members wHch stand a little beyond 
the town, in a half moon, and the seyl bed of ES,yii, which 
comes they say from Gofar, passes out between them._ That 
upon the west is lower ; the eastern part rises to a height of 
five hundred feet, upon the crest are cairns ; and there was 
formerly the look-out station, when H&yil was weaker, 



The higher Samrfi, Vmm Arkab, is steep, and I_ hired one 
morning an ass, jdhash, for eightpence to ride thither. The 
thick strewed stones upon this bei^, ate of the same rusty black 
basalt which they call hurri or hirra, heavy and hard as iron, 
and tinging like beU-metal. Samrfi in the nomadic speech of 
Nejd is any rusty black berg of bard stone in the desert ; and 
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m the great platonic coantry from hence to Mecca the samrfia 
are always basalt. The same, when any bushes grow upon it 
is called kdztn, and hazm is such a vulcanic ^ upon the 
^rras. I saw from the cairns that H&yil is placed at the 
midst in a long plain, which is named SSiilat eUKhammashieh 
and lies between the M’nif of Ajja (which may rise in the’ 
highest above the plain to 1500 feet), and that low broken 
hilly train, by which the S&hilat is bounded along, two leapes 
eastward, toward Selma, J. Fittij ; and under us north-eastward 
from H4yil is seen el-Khreyma, a great possession of young 
palms, — the Emir’s ; and there are springs, they say, which 
water them ! 

Some young men labouring in the fields had seen the 
Nasrdny a3oen(Sng, and they mounted after us. In the desert 
below, they said, is bidden much treasure, if a man had wit 
to find it, and they filled my ears with their “ Jebel Tommieh!" 
renowned, “ for the riches which lie there buried,” in all Nejd ; 
— Tommieh in the Wady er-Eummah, south of the Abandt twin 
mountains. After this, one among them who was lettered, sat 
down and wrote for me the landmarks, that we saw in that empty 
wilderness about us. Upon a height to the northward they 
showed me Kabr es-Sdny, ‘ the smith’s grave,’ laid out to a 
length of three fathoms : “ Of such stature was the man ; he lived 
in time of the Beny Heidi : pursued by the enemies’ horsemen, 
he ran before them with his little son upon his shoulder, and 
feU there.” All this plain upon the north is G(&)tsan M'jeUy, 
to the mountain peaks, Tudl Aly, at the borders of the Neffid, 
and to the solitary small mountain Jildiyyah, which being less 
than a journey from Hlyil, is often named for an assembling 
place of the Emir’s ghiazzns. There is a village northward of 
Hdyil two miles beyond the Sumrl, S'weyfly ; and before 
S’weyfly is seen a ruined village and rude palm planting and com 
grounds, Kasr Arbyiyyah. Arbyiyyah and S’weyfly are old 
Hiyil ; this is to say the ancient town was bnilt, in much 
better soil and site, upon the north side of the Sumra. Then 
he showed me with his hand under the M’nif of Ajja the place 
of the Bia Ag{1c)da, which is a gap or strait of the mountain 
giving upon a deep plain-bosom in the midst of Ajja, and 
large so that it might, after their speaking, contain rdba ed- 
ditiya, “ a fourth part of their (thinly) inhabited world.”'' There 
are palms in a compass of mighty rocks ; it is a motmtain- 
bay which looks eastward, very hot in summer. The narrow 
inlet is shut by gates, and Abeyd had fortified the passage 
with a piece of cannon. The Rii Agda is accounted a sore 
refuge lor the people of H&yil, with all their goods, as Abeyd 
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had destined, in the case of any military expedition of the 
Dowla, against “ the Jebel,” of which they have sometimes 
been in dread. Northward beyond el-M’ni£ the Ajja coast is 
named el-AueyriOi. 

I came down in the young men’s company, and they invited 
me to their noonday breakfast of dates which was brought out 
to them in the fields. Near by I found a street of tottering 
walls and ruinous clay bouses, and the ground-wall of an ancient 
massy building in clay-brick, which is no more used at H4yil. 
The foundation of this settlement by Shammar is from an 
high antiquity ; some of them say “ the place was named at 
firet, Hdyer, for the plentiful (veins of ground-) water,” yet 
H&yil is found written in the ancient poem of Antar. ptolemy 
has here 'Apprj Kd>p^. — v. Sprenger in Die dte Geogr. Arabiens^ 
The town is removed from beyond the Sumra, the cause was, 
they say, the failing little and little of their ground-water. 

in the last generation, before the beginning of the 
government of Ibn Eashid, was an oasis half as great as Gofar, 
which is a better site by nature ; yet Eftyil, Abdullah Ibn 
Eashid’s town, when be became Muhafufh, or constable under 
the Wahiby for West Nejd, was always the capital. To-day 
the neighbour towns are almost equal, and in Hftyil I have 
estimated to be 3000 souls ; the people of Gofar, who are Beny 
Temim, and nearly all husbandmen, do yet, they say, a little 
exceed them. In returning borne towards the northern gate, I 
visited a ruined suburb Wdiit “middle” (building), which by 
the seyl and her fields only is divided from Hayil town. There 
were few years ago in the street, now ruins, “ forty kahwas,” that 
is forty welfaring households receiving their friends daily to 
coffee. 

W&sit to-day is ruins without inhabitant ; her people (as 
those in the ruined <joatter of Gofar and in ruined M6gug) died 
seven years before m the plague, udba. I saw their earthen 
house-walls unroofed and now ready to fall, for the timbers bad 
been taken away : the fields and the wells lay abandoned. 
The owners and heirs of the soil had so long left the waterer s 
labour that the palm-trees were dead and sere : few palms 
yet showed in their rusty crowns any languishing greenness. 
Before I left HfLyil I saw those lifeless stems cut down, ^d 
the earth laid out anew in seed-plots. There died in Warit 
three hundred persons ; in Hayil, ‘ one or two perished in 
every household (that were seven hundred or eight hundred) ; 
but now, the Lord be praised, the children were sprung up 
and nearly filled their rooms.’ Of the well-dieted princely 
and sheykhly families there died no man ! Beduins that 
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visited in time of the pestilence perished sootier than 

townsfolk ; yet the contagion was lighter in the desert and 
never prevailed in their menzils as a mortal sioknesa. The 
disease seized upon the head and bowels ; some died the 
same day, some lingered awhile longer. Signs in the plague- 
struck were a black spot which appeared upon the nose, and 
a discolouring of the nails ; the sufferings were nearly those of 
cholera. After the pest a malignant fever afflicted the country 
two years, when the feeble survivors loading the dead upon 
ass^ (for they had no more strength to carry out pio^y 
themselves) were weary to hury. A townsman who brought 
down, at that time, some quinine from the north, had dispensed 
‘ ten or twelve grains to the sick at five reals ; and taken 
after a purging dose of magnesia, he told me, it commonly 
relieved them.^ This great death fell in the short time of 
Bunder's playing the Prince in HfiyO, and little before the 
beginning of Mohammed’s government, which is a reign they 
think of prosperity, “ such as was not seen before, and in which 
there has happened no public calamity.” Now first the lord- 
ship of Bhammar is fully ripe : after such soon-ripeness we 
may look for rottenness, as men succeed of less endowments 
to administer that which was acquired of late by warlike 
violence, or when this tide of the world shall be returning from 
them. 

After W&sit, in a waste, which lies between the town walls 
and the low crags of the Sumr4, is the wide grave-yard of 
Hayil. Poor and rich whose world is ended, lie there alike 
indigently together in the d^ert earth which once fostered 
them, and unless it be for the sites here or there, we see 
small or no difference of burial. Tel&l and Abeyd were laid 
among them. The first grave is a little heap whose rude head- 
stone is a wild block from the basalt hill, and the last is like 
it, and such is every grave ; yon shall hardly see a scratched 
epitaph, where so much is written as the name which was a 
name. In the border Semitic countries is a long superstition 
of the grave ; here is but the simple nomad guise, without 
other last loving care or adornment. At a side in the mdkbara 
is the grave-heap of Abeyd, a man of so much might and 
glory in his days : now these are but a long remembrance ; 
he hes a yard under the squalid gravel in his shirt, and upon 
his stone is rudely scored, with a nail, this only word, Aieyd 
bin-RasMd. When I questioned Majid, ‘ And did his grand- 
aire, the old man Abeyd, lie now so simply in the earth ? ’ my 
words sounded coldly and strange in his oars ; since in this 
land of dearth, where no piece of money is laid out upon 
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thing not to their lives’ need, they are nearly of the Wife 
of Bath’s opinion, “ it were but waste to bury tom preciously,” 

whom otherwise they follow in her luxury. When one is 

dead, they say, khdlasl “he is ended,” and they wisely dis- 
miss this last sorrowful case of all men’s days without extreme 
mourning. 

Between the mikbara and the town gate is seen a small 
menzil of resident nomads. They are pensioners of the palace ; 
and notwithstanding their appearance of misery some of them 
are of kin to the princely house. Their BeSuin booths ate 
fenced from the backward with earthen walling, and certain of 
them have a chamber (kasr) roofed with a tent-cloth, or low 
tower of the same clay building. They are Shammar, whose 
few cattle are with their tribesfolk in the wilderness ; in 
the spring months they also remove thither, and refresh them- 
selves in the short season of milk. As I went by, a woman 
called me from a ragged booth, the widest among them ; ‘ had 
I a medicine for her sore eyes ? ’ She told me in her talk 
that her sister had been a wife of Metaab, and she was “ aunt ” 
of Mohammed now Emir. Her sons fled in the troubled times 
and lived yet in the northern diras. When she named the 
Emir she spoke in a whisper, looking always towards the Kasr, 
as if she dreaded the wings of the air might carry her word 
into the Prince’s hearing. Her grown daughter stood by us, 
braying tenunn in a great wooden mortar, and I wondered 
to see her unveiled ; perhaps she was not married, and 
Moslems have no jealous opinion of a Nasr&ny. The comely 
maiden’s cheeks glowed at her labour ; such little flesh colour I 
had not seen before in a nomad woman, so lean and bloodless 
they all are, but she was a stalwart one bred in the plenteous 
northern diras. I counted their tents, thirty ; nearer the Gofar 
gate were other fifteen booths of half-resident Shammar, pitched 
without clay building. 
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[The following very valuable note by the learned author of 
Syrie Oentrale was not received in time to be printed in its 
place after Chap. VI. in this Volume.'] 

Teb Nabatean sculptured Architecture at MedAin Salih. 
Note by M. le Marquis de Vogue {Membre de I’ln- 
stitut). 

FuBcbal 31 janTiet 13S6. 

Vous me demandez, Monaieui, de tous donaei mon avis but le 
style des monuments que vous avez decouverts, au prix de si grands 
efiorta et de si grand dangers. Votie question m’embarrasse un 
peu : je suis L Mad^re, aepaie, depuia plus d’un an, de mes livres et 
de mes notes : je ne puis done Retire que de aouvenir : lea reflexions 
que me sugg^rent vos dessins n’auiont pas le d^veloppement que 
j’aorais aim4 & leui donner ; je vous les adiesse n&anmoms, avec 
I’espoir qu’elles pourront voua 4tre de quelque utility. 

Le principal int^r^t du gioupe de tombeaox de MMain-Salih 
Inside dans ce fait qu’il est dat4 : il oSie done une base indiscutable 
pour les rapprochements archiologiquea. Tous ces monuments ont 6t4 
exwutes dans le premier siecle de notre Sre, et, pour la plupart, dans 
la premihre moiti6 de ce mSme sihcle. Ils sont d’uue temarquable 
aniformite. On voit qu’ils ont tous 4t4 executes h la mSme ^poqne 
pat des artistes de la meme 4cole, en possession d’un petit nombre de 
modules. On s’4tonnerait, h premihre vue, qu’une region aussi 
anciennement habitue ne renfermAt pas de monuments de aa longue 
existence, si le fait n’Atait pas g4n6ral. La Syrie et la Palestine, 
malgte la grande antiquity de la civilisation dans ces contrees, ne 
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retifenaent piesque plus de monumeitte ant^iieurs h I’epoque giecque : 
^ pait quelques rares esceptions, lea iimombrables tombeauz, tallies 
dans le roc, qui silloiment toutes les montagnea de ces regions. Boat 
poBt^rieurs k Alexandre, ct gen6ralement meme postericurs & Jesus 
Christ. Telle eat du moins mon opinion, et les monuments que vous 
avez decouverta Ini apportent une confirmation nouvelle. 

La forme g6nerale de ces tombeaux est oelle d’une tour h demi 
gvid^e dans la surface du rocher : h la base de la tour une porte 
donne acces dans la chambre sSpulcrale : la surface de la tour est 
coupee par des bandeaux, ou corniches, qui en rompent i’uniformite ■, 
le sommet est couronnS par one sorte de ctenelage a merlons taill^ 
en escalier. Quelques unes des facades de ces tours sont decorees de 
pilasties : c’est le petit nombre ; vos dessins en mentiounent suitout 
quatre qui mSritent de nous aneter quelque temps ; ce sont les monu- 
ments proTenant I’un du Borj, I’autre de Kasr-el-Bint, reproduits k 
la page 104 et h la page 105 de votre volume, puis les monuments 
designes sous les noms de Beit-Akhia6mat (p. 114) et Mahal-el-Mejlis 
(p. 116). 

Le premier eat orne de deux pilastrea portant une architrave et 
une comiche ; les pilastres devaient avoir des chapiteaux corintbiens : 
mftia ila sont icst4s inacbeves : le tailleur de piene s’ est borne k les 
degrossii : il a manage, k leur base, des anneaux pour les deux 
rasg^es de fenilles d’acanthe ; — k leuis angles supSrieurs, deux 
aaillies pour les volutes et les feuillos qui les supportent ; — au centre 
de I’abaque, une saillie pour le fleuron. Les moulures de rarchitrave 
sont empmntees h Tart grec ; la comiche est au contraire imitee 
de la comiche egyptienne ; quant aux ctfeneaux ou pinnacles, imi- 
t^s des tombeaux de Petra, ils semblent un souvenir de Tart 
Assyrien. La porte est d^iee dans le m4me style hybride : les 
lulastres qui la flanquent sont corintbiens inacheves; I’architrave 
est imitee du dorique de basse epoqne ; le fronton est iniit6 de 
I’ionique; des acrotkes informes ornent les angles du fronton, que 
aurmonte la figure gtossifere d’un aigle. Le dessin que vous avez 
donn6 {PI. xii de la publication de I’Academie), h une plus grande 
ichelle, d’une porte semblable, pennet d’en appeciei plus com- 
plfttement le caractSrc. Les triglypbes et les rosaces sont du style 
que Ton appellerait toscm, si la date et le lieu n’excluaient toute 
intervention des arobitectes tomains. II faut se reporter k Jirusa- 
lem, aux tombeaux de la vallee de Josaphat, pour en trouver d’ana- 
loKues. 
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Le secood tornbean, celui de Easr-el-Bint, est pieaque aemblabU 
au pr4c6dent : I’architra-se est plus complete et sunnont^e d’une frUe; 
mais les details sout absolument les memes : lea chaplteaux ne sent 
qu’ebauchls. 

Les monuments dits Matal-el-Mejlia et Beit-Akliia4niat ne dif- 
ferent des deux prcmieia qne par de plus graudes dimensions et one 
plus grande ricbesse. L’nn a quatie pilaetres et une succession de 
bandeaux ; I’autre a deux ocdres de pilasties et une porte trds 
omee : le style est identiquement le mSme ; ils sont igalement 

inacheves. 

La disposition interieiue de ces tombeaux est celle des monu- 
ments analogues de Syrie et de Palestine : une cbambie sipulcrale 
taill^ dans le roc, et munie de loouU pour recevoii les corps : les 
loculi sont creuses ou dans le sol de la chambte, ou dans lea parois 
latiiales, parallMement k ces parois : on en tiouve qui sont super- 
poses trois & trois, de cbaque e6t6 d’une grande nicbe rectangulaire : 
toutes ces formes se retrouvent en Syrie et Palestine : mais les tom- 
beaux de ces regions renferment en outre deux formes que nous ne 
Toyons pas id, da moins dans lea monuments que vous avez dessin^s ; 
o’est la forme dite orcosoZiwm si t^pandue dans la Syiie du Nord, 
et les /ouT$ perpendioulaires b la patoi du rooher, si nombreus 
autour de Jirusalem. Neanmoins tous ces monuments sont de la 
mSme famille. Lea loouii portent, dans les inscriptions de Mddaiu- 
Salih, le nom de Goukh, trbs voisia du mot Kouk par lesquels les 
Juifs les d^signent. 

Le seul monument non funiraire de ce groupe est celui qni est 
dfaign^ sous le nom de Liwan. C’eat une grotte artificielle, ouTerte 
au debots par un portique aujourd’hui Scroul6, et qui servait de lieu 
de pritre ; les nombreuses stales votives sculpt^es sui le rocher ne 
laissent aucun doute b ce sujet. L’une d’elles eat accompagn4e d’une 
inscription ob se lit le mot mesgeda qui est oatact4risfique, et qui 
est devenu le mot arabe me^ed, “ mosqu6e.” La grotte a 6t6 
exfecutee avec soin : une comiche en fait le tour k I’interieur ; des 
pilastres oment les anglra ; le tout est fotm4 d’414ments grecs. 

Les details reproduits sui les planches xxxvm, xl, xli de la 
publication de l’Acad4mie sont aussi empmnt^s h Part grec ; ni«i« 
on les dirait imites de monuments de basse 4poqne : les colonnettes 
acconplees, les arcs places soit en d6cbarge, soit en porte-4-faui sui 
des architraves ou des pilastres sont des formes que nous dtioiu 
habitues k conaideter eomme I'ceuvre des architectes romains ; les 
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monuments de P4tra avaient bien dejJ» 6braiile cette opinion ; mais 
comme ils ne sont pas dat^, la discussion 4tait peimise ; tandis qn’ii 
Mcdain SaEh la presence des dates d^fie toute contradiction. 

En resume, les monuments que vous avez decouverts confirment 
ce que I’etnde des monuments de F4tra et de Siah, dans le Haouian, 
ainsi que la nninismatique, avaient d6ja fait connaitre, c’est qu’au 
point de vue de I’art le lojaume Nabateen 4tait profondement 
p4netre par la GrSoe : & peine les arts ant^rieuis de I’Asie sont-ils 
repr&entes par quelquea rares reminiscences. Lea artistes etaient 
nabat^ens ; ceuz de Slab et de F6tra avaient nn veritable talent ; 
ceuz de Medain Salib 4taient des tailleurs de pierre qui attaquaient 
Is rocher aveo vigueiu et ampleur, mais ne savaient pas aonlpter les 
details : pour acbever leurs ceuvres ils attendirent sans doute de 
Fetca des sculpteuis qui ne vinient jamais. 

Les modules grecs imites per ces artistes oiientauz renfermaient 
des formes dites de decadence : il faut done faiie remontei avant 
I’dre chr^tienne roriglne de ces formes. En£n, en imitant les monu- 
ments grecs, les artistes oiientaux en m^langeaient les ordres, as- 
■ociant les triglyphes doriques auz ebapiteauz coiintbiens, auz frisea 
ioniqnes, et mgme a la comicbe Sgyptienne. Ces associations bybii- 
des d6ja remaiquees dans les tombeaux qui entourent Jerusalem, 
cesseut done d’^ie une exception : elles constituent un fait general 
qui caracterise une region et une 4poque (la fin de I’andenne dre et 
le commencement de la nouvelle) ; la discussion que les monuments 
de Jerusalem avaient soulev^e se trouve ainsi d4&nitivement close, et 
ce n’est pas on des moindres services rendus par votre courageuse 
exploration que d’avoir debanass^ la science des theories fantaisistes 
qui ont an moment 4gar4 certains esprita. 

Yeuillez agreer. Monsieur, I’expreasion de ma sincere estime et 
de mee sentiments ti4s distingues. 


M. DE VOGtil 
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CHAPTER L 

IBN BASHiD’S TOWN. 

C%rioHt qu4ftionmff of th* ItnetupeopU. A Moot /WzHm had vitited Bdgtl. 
Bt caet oui demons. Tkt jins. Sv/perstitiems fears of (he Antis. EixtrcUts. A 
eovnierfeil Christian vateinator ent off in the desert. Advantage of the pro- 
fession of medicine. Hamtld sends his sick infant son to the tfasriny halAm, 
vtio cures also EamSA’e tvife. Diseases at BSyU. The great Kasr. The g%esl- 
cJumieTi. Bdyil hovse-huSding. Wards of the iotm. Artificers. Yisii to 
ffoeyfiy. The mdkbara has stoaUsioed up the inhaiitanis. Deaf and liumi 
man-at-arms of the Emir. Mdjid shooting with hall. English gwnpoioder. Osdf 
words heard at BdyU, Palms and a gvm-maslic tree in AJja. ‘ The coming of 
Mohammed foretold in the EnjSl.’ Eamid’s tolerant urbanity. Another audience. 
The pririeely family of J&n Eashid. Telii a slayer of himself. Metaah euceeedtd 
him. Bis nephewe, TeldVs sons, conspire to kill him. Metaab dies by their shot. 
Bunder prtnee. Mohammed who fled to er-Sidth returns upon assurance of peace. 
Bt M again conductor of the Bagdad pilgrims. Be comes again to Bdyil isiih 
the yearly convoy of lemmn for the puilic kitchen. Bunder rides forth urilh 
Us brother Bedr and Hamid to meet him. Mohammed slays (hie nephew) Bunder. 
Bamud's speech to the people. Tragedies in the Cattle. Mohammed’s speech 
in the Mislidb. Bt sits doisn as Muh/ifiih. Bedr taken and slain. Mohammed 
slays the slayer. Bamud's nature. Mohammed the Emir is childless. Bis 
moderation and severity. The princely bounty. The Shammar state. Villages 
and hamlets. The publie dues and taxes and expense of government. The 
Prince's horses sold in India. Bis forces. Ibn Sashids forays. Be “ weakens ” 
lit Aarai. The Shammar principality. 

When I returned in the afternoon from the ascent of the 
Sumrd I found it was already a matter of talk in the town. 
The first persons met with approached to ask me, “ What have 
you found there — anything? tell us! certainly you went to 
see something yonder, — and else wherefore bad the NasrSny 
dimbed upon those high rocks, and paid pence for an ass ? ” 
As I passed by the suk tradesmen beckoned to me from the 
shops, they too would speak with me of the adventure. 

My former friends durst no more be oeen openly in the 
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Nasr&ny’s company ; it might be laid to their charge, that they 
also favoured the kaSr. As I walked on the morrow ia the 
town, one of the young patricians of those daily about the F-miT 
came to question me : — the most of these complacent young 
gallants, as I might perceive them, through their silken shining 
petticoats, are some of the vilest spirits in Hayil. With 
many shallow impatient gestures, and plucking my mantle 
“ Khalil, said he, what dost thou here, so far from the suk ? Why 
wander round about ? what brings thee into this place ? what 
seekest, what seest thou ? Is H&yil a good town ? the air, is 
it well ? — and when wilt thou depart ? ” As I came again a 
Beduwy who sat in the upper end of the Meshab saluted me 
friendly, be was of the Welad Aly sheykhs, and had seen the 
Nasrany at el-Hejr. We sat down together, and another came 
to me of those effeminate young silken Arabs, maclfing in tijg 
insolent confidence of the Emir. The cockerel disdainiolly 
breaking our talk, I cat him off with — “ Pass on, young man , 
my ears ache of thy ignorance and malevolent speech.” The 
young man left us in anger, and as he was gone, " Khalil 
said the friendly Beduwy, I speak it of fellowship, deal not so 
plainly with thus townspeople ; believe me they will take up 
thy words, he also that you now sent away will not cease to hate 
thee extremely ; and billah the young man is of their princip^ 
houses, and one nigh to the Emir. — Aj ! here is another 
manner of life, than that to which thou hast been wont in the 
desert, and we are not here in the desert, neither be these 
the Beduw : ” — and himself, a messenger from the rebellions 
tribe, he seemed somewhat to be daunted in the tyrannical 
shadow of the place. 

Some friendly persons coming to visit me, after I had flitted 
from my old beyt to the next makhaan, said, “ Khali! is the 
second hakim we have seen in this lodging.” — “ Who was the 
hakim in this chamber before me ? ” — “ A Moghreby, a doctor 
indeed, [better than Khalil,] there was none like him to write 
hijabs, and upon every one he received three reals why, Kh^ 
write you no hij&bs ? Write, man, and the whole town will be 
at thy door, and every one with two dollars, or three, in his 
hand. Thou mightest be enriched soon, that now never eanst 
thrive in this selling of medicines, the Arabs desire no medi- 
cines. — But the Moghreby, wellah, holding his hijabs a moment 
in the smoke, delivered them to those who paid him reals, 
and the people found them very availing. If such were the 
Ifoghreby’s hijabs, is not Khalil a Naar&ny, and therefore one 
who might write even better than he ?— Ah'! how that man was 
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powerful in his ‘ reading ’ (spells) ! He cast out the demons of 
possessed persons, and he bound the jfin, wellah, in yonder 
comer.” — ^ 'What bound he in that comer ? “ AM el-aard, 

(the demon-folk, which inhabit under the earth,) they make 
men sick, and the possessed beat themselves, or they faU down, 
raging and foaming.” 

Aly el-Ayid, my neighbour in the next houses, who was 
beholden to me for some faitliful (medical) service, brought me 
a lamp of tallow, saying, ‘ He would not have a friend sleep 
here in the darkness, the demons might affray me ; ’ and, 
looking round, “ This makhzan, he said, is full of j&n (since 
the Moghreby’s casting out so many), I myself durst not sleep 
in this place.” — ” But tell me, who has seen these jin, and what 
is their likeness ? ” — “ I have seen them, Khalil, some tall, 
and some be of little stature, their looks are very horrible ; 
certain of them have but one eye in the midst of their faces ; 
other jins’ visages be drawn awry in fearful manner, or their face 
is short and round, aud the lips of many jbis hang down to their 
middles.” Aly el-Ayid came early on the morrow to _my beyt 
to know how I fared, and seeing not an hour of bis tallow 
burned, he called me foolhardy to sleep without light. But 
pointing upward, he showed me a worse case, the great beam 
was half broken in the midst ! the load of the earthen heaped 
ceiling threatened ruin and destruction, and therefore they 
had lodged none here of late : — but even that abandoned 
makhzan Hamfid had conceded to the Nasrony unwillingly. The 
wavering branches of a palm which grew in Hamtd’a orchard- 
grounds, sliding ghostly in the open casement by night, might, 
I thought, be the j&n of their unquiet consciences. By day 
little chirping sparrows of the M^hab were my guests, and 
more than other, amiable company. _ 

I found professors of exorcism (as before said) at Hayil : 
thev were two vile and counterfeit persons. One of them was a 
man •mowing into years ; I had seen him at Abeyd’s kahwa, and 
by obtain of his answers he surprised me, and by his know- 
ledge of letters : this person was a foreigner from East Nejd, 
but now he dwelt at Gofar. He seemed afraid in that presence 
to answer me ; perhaps he dnrst not speak frankly, or_ much 
above his breath. That other was a young man of Haj-il, and 
he came secretly to my makhzan, to leam some mastery in the 
art, from the Nasr4ny. He asked me, ‘ what were my manner 
to lay strong constraint upon the demons, and the words of my 
powerful spells, herreya' ‘ He had a book too written full ct 
very strong readings at home, and he sped very well by it, 
lor he could cast out the jins more than any person besides. 
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This was a smooth fellow, Natuie had favoured him in aU 
and for his sweet voice the shrew was sometimes called in (he 
boasted) to sing before the Emir. 

That Moghreby, with his blind arts, lived at Hayil jo 
the nopular favour, and he bad won much silver; also to 
the lone man they lent a pretty widow to wife, — " wherefore 
should he live without housewifery ? ” Abdullah, a slave of thu 
Emir, came to the Nasr&ny upon a day with a like proffer, and 
Majid showed me a pleasant Galla maiden of his father’s house- 
hold, saying, that did I consent, she should be mine. The 
poor girl was gentle and modest, and without unwillingness ■ 
but because I would not lead my life thus, they ascribed it to 
the integrity of the Christian faith, and had the more tolerance 
of me in the rest. Word that ‘ the Princes auSered at Hayil, and 
even favoured the NasrAny ’ was spread by Beduins returning 
from the capital, into all the next parts of Arabia ; and after- 
ward I came nowhither in Nejd, until I arrived at the Kasfm 
villages, where they had not heard of the wandering NasrHuy, 
and % the signs they all knew me. They told me also of 
a NasrAny (some Syrian by likelihood or Mesopotamian), 
who years before, coming to Hayil, had taken the people’s 
money for pretended vaccination. “ But Uliah, they said, cut 
him off, for he was met with and slain in the desert by the 
Aarab.” 

Little was my practice of medicine, yet this name pro- 
cured me entrance amongst them, and the surest friends. A 
man of medicine is not found in Nejd ; but commonly they 
see some Ajamy hakim, once a year, at Hayil amongst the 
Persian pilgrims. I was called to visit suffering persons ; yet 
because they would not leave with me the sin^lest pledge 
of their good faith, I remained with hardly any daily patients. 
Eamdd now sent to me an infant son, Feysal, that seemed to 
be of a very good disposition, and was sick of fever and dys- 
entery. The child whom they brought to me, languishing and 
likely to die, I left, when I departed from HAyil, nearly restored 
to health. I was called also to Hamhd’a wife in his family 
house. I found her clad as other Arabian women in a 
simple calico smock dyed in indigo, her face was blotted out 
with the heathenish veil-clout ; I gave her a medicine and 
she in a few days recovered. Of all their ailings most common 
(we have seen already) are eye-diseases, — ^it is the poorer, 
that is the misdieted people, who are the sooner affected- 
then diseases of the intestine, agues, old rheumatism ; and 
men, the Ignominy of the Meccawy’s religion, too often com- 
plain of inability. The morbus g^licus is common at Hayil, 
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and in the ne^hboiirhood ; I saw many hypochondriacs [they are 
a third of all the Arabians]. There were bronght to me cases 
of a sudden kind of leprosy ; the skin was discoloured in whitish 
spots, rising in the space of two or three days in the breast and 
neck. Cancer was not onoommon, and partial paralysis with 
atrophy of the lower limbs. 

I enquired when was the Kasr founded ? — which though 
clay-built is of a certain noble aspect. The wall is near 
eight feet in thickness at the ground, and more than forty 
in height, and seems to be carried about a great space. 
Upon the pubUc place, I measured this castle building, one 
hundred and ten paces, with two towers. The doorway of the 
Kasr, under the tower in the midst, is shut at evening by a 
rude door of heavy timber, in which is a little wicket, only to 
be entered stooping — and that before dark, is put-to. The 
wall and foundation of the huge clay building is from old times 
and was laid by some of the former aheykhs (surely men of 
ambitious mind) at H&yil, before Abdullah. The Mc'shab in 
front is twenty-five paces over, and the makhzans built in face 
of the castle are nine in number, [v. the fig., Vol. I. p. 587.] 
To every makhzan is a door with a wooden lock opening into 
a little court, and beyond is the guest-chamber without door, 
square and dark, some fifteen feet by twelve feet. If any rubba 
would have fuel in the cold winter days, they must ask it of the 
Bmir sitting in the public mejlis. Telkl buUt the makhzans, 
and the great mesjid ; his father Abdullah bad ended the 
building of the Kasr, only one year before his decease. The 
clay of the house-building at H&yil is disposed in thick layers, 
in which are bedded, as we saw at Mfigug, flat brick-blocks, 
long dried in the sunny air, set leaning wise, and very heavy, 
of great strength and endurance. The copes of the house- 
walling at Hayil, and the sills of their casements, are often 
finished above with a singular stepped pinnacle {fig., Vol. I. 
p. 106), which resembles &e strange sculptured comice of the 
Petra and Hbjr frontispices. 

Their streets — I came in then from living long in the 
wildwness — I thought well set out ; the rows are here of one- 
storied houses. There is no seeming of decay, but rather of 
newness, and thriving and spending : their capital vills^e is 
seen, as her inhabitants, well arrayed. Hfiyil is divided into 
eleven wards, a twelfth is S’weyfly. All the settlements in 
nomad Arabia, even the smallest bamlets, with the incorrupt 
desert about them, have a certain freshness and decent a pect 
above that which the traveller arriving from the West may 
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have seen in Syria. The village Arabians — come of the nomad 
blood — are happy (•where God’s peace is not marred by striviag 
factions) under the mild and just government of their borce- 
born sheykhs ; and in their green palm islands, they have much 
of the free-bom and civil mind of the desert. At Hayil, and 
Teyma, the stranger’s eye may mark certain little close frames 
set high upon the front 'walling of many d4rs, and having the 
form of right-angled triangles ; he will see them to be timbered 
above the doorways. These are shooting-down sconces (like the 
machicolations of our medimval fortresses), for defence of the door 
of the household. 

As for the administration of the town, there are no dues at 
HSyil for maintenance of ways or public lighting, — ^which is 
unknown even at Damascus — nor so much as for watchmen: 
yet the streets are clean, and draffe is cast out into certain pits 
and side places. Irrigation water dra'wn by camel labour from 
their deep wells, though not of the best, is at hand in sebils and 
conduits ; to these common pools the town housewives resort to 
fill their pans and their girhies, and for the household washing. 
Dogs are not seen by day in any Nejd villages, but some loft 
hounds which remain without the most oases, -will prowl by 
their streets in the night-time. Of household animals, there 
are in nearly all the settlements small kino for their sweet milk 
and as light plough-beasts, asses for riding and carriage, cats to 
quit them of vermin, besides poultry. 

The artificers in H&yil are few and of the smiths’ caste, 
workers in metal and -wood, in -which there are some who turn 
small and brittle etholware howls. Their thelul saddle here 
is_ other than that of Teyma and westwards, in which the 
pillars are set upright. There is a petty industry among women 
of sewing and embroidering, -with silk and metal thread, the 
mantles which are bronght down (in the piece) from Jauf and 
Bagdad, — none are made here. I saw in the suk fine skem- 
silks, folded in printed papers, and such the shopkeepers oft- 
times put in my hands to read for them ; — but the language 
was English ! and when I found the title it was The BoMBit 
Gazette. Their hareem plait the common house-matting of 
the_ tender springing palm-leaf, as in all the oases. There are 
besides a few men of builders’ and carpenters’ craft, rude 
workers, nearly ■without tools, and pargeters in jiss or jips, a 
gypsum-stone ■which is brought from the mountain, Eind found 
clotted together, like mortar, in the desert sand. The jips, 
broken and ^ound to a flour-Iike powder, they mix -with water, 
and spread it for the border and lining-walls of hearth-pila : 
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this dries qniekly to a hard white crust, shinirig like marble^ 
that will bear the fire. The wood and hay gatherers who go 
far out into the wilderness, are Eusman, laborious foreigners 
from el-Kasim ; the nomad-spirited townspeople of Jebel Sham- 
mar are not good for such drudging labour. 

I went out of Hayil another day towards S’weyfly. Beyond 
Wasit I walked by fields where men were labouring, and one 
threw clods at the Nasrany, but the rest withheld him ; I went 
on between the two Samras, and beside the wide seyl bed, 
being there half a stone-cast over. The soil is now good loam, 
no more that sharp granite grit of Hayil ; the dates are good, 
they are the best of the country. — The first houses I found 
to be but waste walls and rooSess, and the plantations about 
them forsaken ; the languishing palm-stems showed bnt a dying 
crown of rusty leaves. I had not perceived a living person 
in these fields, that were once husbanded upon both sides of 
the large-bedded torrent. The pest, which destroyed the Jebel 
villages, came upon them after a year of dearth, when the 
date harvest had failed, and the price of corn (three sahs to the 
real) was risen more than twofold. Strange it seems to ns, 
used to public remedies, that in none of the merchants, more 
than in cattle, nor in the Prince himself, was there any readi- 
ness of mind to bring in grain from a distance : — the Moslem 
religion ever makes numbness and death in some part of 
the human understanding. The wAba being come upon 
them there died in two months in this sm^ village two 
hundred persons. The few which remained at S’weyfly were 
feeble even now, and had lost their health, so that it was 
said of them “ They might hardly bear the weight of their 
mantlM.” The cruel disease seized upon men sooner than 
women and children. 

At length I came where a few persons were loitering abroad ; 
I saluted them in passing, and asked “ Who has here a coffee- 
house, and where are the inhabitants ? " They saw he was a 
stranger who enquired this of them and responded with a 
desolate irony, “ They lie in yonder mdkbara ! ” I went forward 
where I heard the shrilling of a suany. A woman (since the 
men were dead) was driving that camel-team at the well. It is 
eight fathoms here to water ; all their wells are brackish, and 
sweet water to drink must be fetched from Hayil ‘ for money.’ 
Brackish water in a sweet soil is best for the palm irrigation ; 
but if the palms be tooted in any saltish or bitter earth, as at 
Kheybar, they have need of a fresh irrigation water : and always 
for some little saltiness in the soil or water, palm-plants thrive 
the better. Such water to drink is very unwholesome in these 
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eiimates, and was a cause they think of so many dying here in 
the pestilence. In old time, they say, when S’weyfly was ancient 
Hsyil, the wells in this part were sweet, that is until the new 
planting above them had spent the vein of good water. One 
led the stranger in hospitable manner to the best house which 
remained, to drink cofiee. We entered a poor clay room, long 
unswept, and in the sun a swarming place of flies ; this was their 
kahwa. The three or four ghastly looking and weakly speaking 
men who followed us in to drink were those that survi^ 
in the neighbourhood ; and it seemed as if the nightmare lay 
yet upon them. Kindly they received the guest, and a tray 
was presently set before me of their excellent dates. The 
S’weyfly villagers, for this hospitable and gentle humour, 
are said to resemble rather the Beduw than Hayil towns- 
people. Enough it seemed to them that the stranger was the 
hakim, they would not cavil with a guest or question of his 
religion. 

Whilst I sat with them at the coffee, there entered, with 
his sword, a deaf and dumb young man, whom I knew in 
Hayil, one of the Prince’s armed rajajll ; and with vehement 
signs and mafSing cries he showed us be w» come out from 
Hayil to seek me. The poor fellow had always a regard of 
me in the town, and would suffer none to trouble me. I 
have seen him threaten even Majid in my chamber with 
angry looks, and shake his stick at the princeung boy, who too 
much, he thought, molested me. He now made them signs— 
drawing the first finger across his throat — that he feared 
for me so far abroad. All the way homeward the poor man 
blamed me, as if he would say “ Why adventure so far alone, 
and thou art in danger to be waylaid ? ” I made him signs 
I went to visit sick people, that were in need of medicines. 
Lower where we passed he showed me smiling a few palm 
trees and a field which were his own. I heard he was a 
stranger (as are so many of the Emir’s men) from el-Amth. 
At my first arriving at HSyil, when they beckoned to him that 
I was not of their religion, he quickly signified his friendly 
connsel that ‘ I should pray as the rest.’ The poor SpeecUeM 
uttered his soul in a single syllable, Pfohp'pdh / that is nearly 
the first voice in children and dumb creatures, beginning in 
M-. B-, W-, which is all one. This P. is not found in all the 
large Arabic alphabet, bat any foreign taken-up words having 
in them that initial lettef they must pronounce with P* or 
else with B*. Ail his .■meaning was now very well understood 
by the people of H^il ; they made him kindly answers with 
movement of the bps, as in speaking, and of his wistful life- 
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long oompariaon, he could guess again their minds : bnt if 
any mocked, with great bursting forth of Pjiahs and chatter- 
ing, and furious eyes, and laying hand upon his sword, he 
threatened their lives, or suddenly he drew it forth rattling, 
to the half, in the scabbard. Of his long sufferance of the 
malice of the world might be this singular resolution in him, 
to safeguard another manner of deaf and dumb person. He 
rode in the band upon his thelul, and served very well, they 
said, in the Prince's ghrazzus. 

As I returned to town I met with Mijid and his company 
carrying guns in the fields, his uncle Pdhd was with them. 
Thus they went out daily, footing with ball at a white paper 
set up in an orchard wall at a hundred and twenty paces. 
I gat down with PShd to see the practice ; their shots from 
the long Arabic matchlocks struck at few fingers’ distance 
all round the sheet, but rarely fell within it. The best was 
mirAnTTn , when he was one amongst them, for looking through 
spectacles, he would send his baU justly at the fir^t shot into 
the midst of the white ; — this firing with the match does not 
unsettle the aim. They shot with ‘ powder Engleysy,’ of a tin 
flask, whereupon I read in a kind of stupor, Hall, Daet- 
70BD 1 There are many sea-borne wares of the Gulf-trade seen 
at H4yil, and the people take as little thought from whence 
they come to them, as our country people of China tea-chests ; 
European are many things of Uieir most necessary use, as 
the husbandmen’s spades and crowbars, pigs of lead with the 
English stamp, iron and tinning metal ; their clothing is calico 
of ManchestM and Bombay. All their dealings are in foreign 
money ; reals of Spain, Maria Theresa dollars, and Turkish 
mejidy crowns ; gold money is known more than seen among 
them. They call dovbhon the piece of 5 Turkish pounds, 
English sovereigns ginniydt or bintu, and the 20 ft. piece lira 
fransdwy. For small silver in the Hfiyil suk they have Austrian 
sixpences, and certain little gross Persian coins, struck awry, 
and that for the goodly simplicity of the workmanship resemble 
the stamps of the old Greek world. With the love of novelty 
which is natural even to Semitic soub, they are also importers 
with their foreign merchandise of some Gulf words, especially 
from the Persian, as they will say for a dromedary shiltr, rather 
than of their own wealui in the cnrrent Arabic, Qiajin,) theUl, 
rikdb, (had^f), mdtiyah, roWl, Msky, liuna. 

Majid invited me, if I stayed till winter, to take part in 
th^ hunting expeditions in Ajja. Then the young franklins 
and men of H&yil, and even the Princes, go out to the mountain 
to shoot at the bedun, driving asses with them to carry their 
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water : they commonly stay out a week thoj and trust to 
shooting the game for their supper. In many small wadies 
of Ajja are wild palms watered by springs, or growing with 
their roots in the seyl ground. The owners are Beduin famiha 
which come thither o^y in the time of the date gathering: 
the date is smaller than the fruit of trees which are hnsbandedl 
There grows a tree in Ajja, named el-arar, from which flows 
a sort of gum-mastica, “it resembles the tamarisk.” Ajja is 
greater, and a score of miles longer, than the sister mountain 
Selma. 

Hamud I saw daily ; I went to dine with him again, and 
as we sat in the evening, he said to me, “ Is there not some- 
thing written in the Enjil, of Mohammed?" — “Nay, nothing, 
and I know of it every word.” — “ But is there not mentio^ 
that a prophet, by name Hamed, should come after and 
that is Mohammed ? ” I answered shortly ugain : “ No, there 
is not.” Hamud startled, he believed me, his humanity per- 
suaded him that I could not intend any offence — and that 
were without remission — towards the religion. I said further: 
“ If such were found in fhe EnjU, I would be a Mosleman ; 
do you read this word in the koran ! ” Hamud did not an- 
swer, he sat on gravely musing. It was an enigma to me 
what they might mean by a prediction of Hamed or Mo- 
hammed (which is One) in the Christian scriptures.— We read 
in the sixth verset of the koran chapter 61, "And said Isa-hin- 
Miriam, 0 Beny Israel, I am the apostle of Ullah, to conjim 
the Towrdt (Mosaic Scriptures) and to show unto you the coming 
of on apostle, —his name shall he Ahmed ” (The Glorious). To 
such Ahmed or Glorious One responds in the tongue of the 
New or Hellenic Scriptures the word JlepixXvTos, ' very illus- 
trious.’ Therefore their barbaric doctors bray that the malieions 
Nas^ra have miswritten HapdKXfjTo^, * Comforter ’ [which word 
is but four times_ found, and namely, in the last testament of 
Christ, from the xiv. to the xvi. chapters of St. John]. 

Hamud took pleasure to question, and commune with me 
of our religion ; he smiled with pious admiration to hear 
the Nasr^y stranger repeat after him some part of their 
canonical^ prayers, and say ‘ he held them thus far for godly,’ 
as the flitiha, commonly said in the beginning of their de- 
votion, which sounds in their full and ripe Nejd utterance of a 
certain surprising beauty and solemnity ; the sense of the text 
is this : _ In the name of the God of the Bowels of Mercies. 
The praise be unto God, the Lord of all worlds [creaturM], the 
God of the Bowels and Mercies, Sovereign of the day of doom; 
we adore Thee, we for help do cry unto Thee. Lead us in 
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the right -way; the way of those nnto whom Thou hast been 
gracioas, with whom Thou art not wroth, and which be not 
gone astray.” Hamud, even in his formal religion, was of a 
tolerant urbanity : religion was in him the (politic) religion 
of rulers. In the palm ground without his kahwa, he has 
(in their town manner) a raised place for prayers ; this was 
a sqnare platform in clay, with a low cornice, bestrewn with 
clean gravel, and so large that a coffee company might kneel 
in it and bow themselves to the ground. Hamhd prayed 
in this oratory in the day-time, as im&m, before the men 
of his household, Some day whilst they prayed, Aly, that 
ribald foot-follower of Majid, laid hands soldenly on my 
mantle to have drawn me among them. But Hamftd stayed 
in his prayers to smile towards one and the other, and with 
a sign forbade that the stranger should suffer any displeasure. 
In all the house-courts at Hayil, and in their orchard grounds, 
there is made some such praying-stand ; it may be a manner 
of the reformed religion in Nejd, and like to this we have 
seen prayer-steads in the open deserts defended from the 
common by a border of stones. Every such raised clay masdlly, 
Httered with pure gravel, is turned towards the sanctuary of 
Arabia. 

A week passed and then the Emir Mohammed came again 
from the wilderness : the next afternoon he called for me after 
the mejiis. His usher found me slumbering in my makhzan ; 
worn and broken in this long year of famine and fatigues, I was 
fallen into a great languor. The Prince’s man roused me with 
haste and violence in their vemile manner : “ Stand up thou 
and come off ; the Emir calls thee ; ” and because I stayed to 
take the kerchief and mantle, even this, when we entered the 
audience, was laid against me, the slave saying to the Emir 
that ’ Khalil had not been willing to follow him ! 

Mohammed bad gone over from the mejiis with the rajajll 
to Abeyd’s kahwa. The Emir sat now in Hamhd’s place, 
and Hamfid where SleymAn daily sat. The light scimitar, with 
golden hilt, that Mohammed carries loose in bis hand, was 
leaned up to the wall beside him ; the blade is said to be of 
some extremely fine temper. He sat as an Arabian, in his loose 
cotton tunic, mantle and kerchief, with naked shanks and feet, 
his sandals, which he had put off at the carpet, were set out 
before him. I saluted the Emir, Salaam aZeyfe.— No answer ; 
then I greeted Hamud and SleymAn, now of hiendly acquaint- 
ance, in the same words, and with ahykom es-salaam they 
bailed me smiling comfortably again. One showed me to a 
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place where I should sit down before the Emir, who said shortly 
“ Prom whence ? ” — “ From my makhzan.” — ‘ And what fonnd I 
there to do all the day, ha ! and what had I seen in the time 
of my being at Hayil, was it well?’ When the Prince said 
‘‘ Khalil ! ” I should have responded in their manner AuiuJt 
or Lahbeyk or TawU el-Dirmr, “ 0 Long-of-age ! and what is 
thy sweet will? ” but feeling as an European among these light- 
tongued Asiatics, and full of mortal weariness, I kept silence, 
So the Emir, who had not responded to my salutation, turned 
abruptly to ask Hamfid and Sleymin : Md yarudd f ‘ how ! 
he returns not one’s word who speaks with mm ? ’ Hamnd 
responded kindly for me, ‘ He could not tell, it might be 
Khalil is tired.’ I answered after the pause, “ I am lately 
arrived in this place, but aghrUty, I suppose it is very well." 
The Emir opened bis great feminine Arab eyes upon me as if 
he wondered at the not flattering plainness of my speech ; and 
he said suddenly, with an emphasis, before the company, “ Ay, 
I think so indeed, it is very well ! — and what think you KhalD, 
it is a good air? ’’ — ‘‘ I think so, but the flies are very thick.’’— 
“ Hmm, the flies ate very thick ! and went you in the pilgrim* 
age to the Holy City (Jerusalem) ? ’’ — “ Twice or thrice, and to 
J. Tor, where is the mountain of our Lord Musa.” — Some among 
them said to the Emir, “ We have beard that monks of the 
Nasara dwell there, their habitation is built like a castle in 
the midst of the kbala, and the entry is by a window upon 
the wan ; and who would come in there must be drawn up by 
a wheelwork and ropes." The Emir asked, " And have they 
riches ? " — “ They have a revenue of alms.” The Emir rose, 
and taking his sandals, all the people stood up with him, — he 
beckoned them to be seated still, and went out to the plant- 
ation. In the time of his absence there was sOence in sdl the 
company ; when he returned he sat down again without cere- 
mony. Kie Prince, who would discern my mind in my answers, 
asked me, “Were dates good or else bad?” and I answered 
“ lattal, battal, very bad.” — “ Bread is better ? and what in your 
toi^e is bread ? ” he repeated to himself the name which he 
had heard in Turkish, and he knew it in the Persian ; Mo- 
hammed, formerly conductor of the pilgrimage, can also speak 
in that language. 

The Emir spoke to me with the light impatient gestures 
of Arabs not too well pleased, and who play the first parts, — 
a sudden shooting of the brows, and that shallow extending of 
the head from the neck, which are of the bird-like inhabitants 
of nomadic Nejd, and whilst at their every inept word’s end 
they expect thy answer. The Emir was favourably minded to- 
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ward me, but the company ot malignant young fanatics always 
about hhn, continually traduced the Nasrany. Mohammed 
now Prince was as much better than they, as he was of an 
higher understanding. When to some new question of the 
Tilmir I confirmed my answer in the Beduin wise, By his 
liie, haydt^, he said to Eamud, “ Seest thou ? Khalil has 
learned to speak (Arabic) among the Annezy, he says aghruty." 

“ ind what might I say, 0 el-iluhafuth ? I speak bs I heard 

it of the Beduw.” The Prince would not that I should 
question him of grammar, but hearing me name him so justly 
by his title, Warden (which is nearly that in our history of 
Protector), he said mildly, " WeU, swear By the life of UUah ! ” 
(The other, since they ate become so clear-sighted with the 
Wahaby, is an oath savouring of idolatry.) I answered some- 
what out of the Prince’s season, “ — and thus even the nomads 
use, in a greater occasion, but they say, By the life of &iee, in 
a little matter.” As the Prince could not draw from me any 
smooth words of courtiers, Hamud and Sleym&n hastened, 
with their fair speech, to help forth the matter and excuse 
me. “ Certainly, they said, Khalil is not very well to-day, 
agh, the poor man ! he looks sick indeed ! ” — And I passed the 
mwt daylight hours, stretched weakly upon the unswept floor 
of my makbzan, when the maliguants told the Emir I was 
writing up his beled ; so there ofttimes came in spies from 
tile Castle, who opened upon me suddenly, to see in what 
manner the Nasriny were busied.— Ewitr : “ And thy medicines 
are what ? hast thou tiry^ f " [thus our fathers said treacle, 
dr]puue-, the antidote of therine poisonsj. In an extreme faint- 
ness, I was now almost falling into a slumber, and my attention 
b^inning to waver I could but say,— “ ■'RTiat is tiry&k ?--I 
remember, but I have it not, by God there is no such thing.” 
Sleymin : ” Khalil has plenty of salts Engleys (magnesia)— 
hast thou not, Khalil ? ” At this dull sally, and the Arabian 
K m ir being so much in thought of poison, I could not forbear 
to smile,— an offence before rulers. Sleym&n then beginning 
to call me to give account in that presence of the New Con- 
tinent, he would I should say, if we had not dates there, but 
the “ Long-of-Days ” rose abruptly and haughtily,— .so rose all 
the rest with him, and they departed. 

A word now of the princely family and of the state of 
J. Shammar: and first of the tragedies in the house of Ibn 
Bashid. Telal returuiug from er-llidth (whither he was ac- 
customed, as holding of the Wah6hy,_ to go every year with a 
present of horses) fell sick, musky, poisoned, it was said, in his 
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oup, in Bast Nejd. His health decayed, and the Prince fell into 
a sort of melancholy frenzy. Telal sent to Bagdad for a certain 
Persian hakim. The hakim Joomeyed down to Hayil, and when 
he had visited the Prince, he gave his judgment unadvisedly: 
“ This sickness is not unto death, it is rather a long disease which 
must waste thy understanding.” — Tel41 answered, “ Aha, shall I 
be a fool ? — wellah mejnun I wa ana eJ- Hakim, and I being the 
Euler ? ” And because his high heart might not longer endure 
to live in the common pity, one day when he had shut himsdf 
in his chamber, he set lus pistols against his manly breast 
and fired them and ended. So Metaab, his brother, became 
Emir at Hlyil, as the elder of the princely house inheriting 
Abdullah their father’s dignity : Telfil’s children were (legally) 
passed by, of whom the eldest, Bunder, afterwards by his 
murderous deed Emir, was then a young man of seventeen 
years. Metaab I have often heard praised as a man of mild 
demeanour, and not common understanding ; he was princely 
and popular at once, as the most of his house, politic, such as 
the great sheukh el-Aarab, and a fortunate governor. Metaab 
sat not fully two years, — always in the ambitious m;qliv;r.g 
of his nephew Bunder, a raw and strong-headed young man. 
Bunder, conspiring witli hia nest brother, Bedr, against their 
uncle, the ungracious young men determined to kill him. 

They knew that their uncle wore upon his arm “ an amulet 
which assured his life from lead,” therefore the young parricides 
found means to cast a silver bullet. — Metaab sat in his fatal 
hour with his friends and the men-at-arms before him in the 
afternoon mejlis, which is held, as said, upon the further side 
of the Meshab, twenty-five paces over in face of the Kasr.— 
Bunder and Bedr were secretly gone up from the apartments 
within to the bead of the castle wall, where is a terrace and 
parapet. Bunder pointing down bis matchlock through a small 
trap in the wall, fired firet ; and very likely his hand wavered 
when all hanged upon that shot, for his ball went a Ettle 
awry and raz^ the thick head-band of a great Bedoin sheykh 
Ibn Shaldn, chief of the strong and not unfriendly Annezy 
tribe er-Euwhlla in the north, who that day arrived from ^ 
dira, to visit Prince Ibn Bashid. Ibn Shalin, hearing the shot 
sing about his ears, started up, and (cried he) putting a hand to 
his head, “ Akhs, Mohafuth, wouldst thou murder me ! ” The 
Prince, who sat on, and would not save himself by an un- 
seemly flight, answered the sheykh -with a constant mild face, 
” Fear not ; thou wilt see that the shot was levelled at myselL" 
A second shot struck the Emir in the breast, which was Bedt’s. 
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Bunder being now Prince, sat not a full year out, and could 
not prosper : in his time, was that plague which so greatlv 
wasted the country. Mohammed who is now Emir, when his 
brother Metaab was fallen, 6ed to er-Pti^th, where he liwed awhile. 
The Wah^by prince, Abdullah Iba Saud, was a mean to re- 
concile them, and Bunder, by letters, promising peace, inwited 
his uncle to return home. So Mohammed came, and receiving 
his old office, was governor again of the Bagdad haj caravan. 
Mohammed went by with the convoy returning from Mecca 
to Mesopotamia, and there he was to take up the year’s 
provision of tammn for the Mothlf (if you would believe them, 
a thousand camel-loads, — 150 tons !). Mohammed finding only 
Thuffir Aarab at el-Meshed, hired camels of them with pro- 
mise of safe-conduct going and returning, in the estates of 
Ibn Eashid ; for they were Beduw from without, and not 
friendly with the Jebel. The journey is two weeks’ marches of 
the nomads for loaded camels. — Mohammed approaching Hayil, 
sent before him to salute the Emir saying, “ Mohammed greets 
thee, and has brought down thy purveyance of temmn for 
theMothif.” — “Ha! is Mohammed come ? answered Bunder, — 
he shall not enter Hayil.” Then Bunder, Bedr, and Eamud 
rode forth, these three together, to meet Mohammed ; and 
at Bunder’s commandment the town gates behind them were 
shut. 

Mohammed sat upon his thelul, when they met with him, 
as he had ridden down from the north, and said Bunder, 
“ Mohammed, what Beduw hast thou brought to Hdyil ?— the 
Thuffir ! and yet thou knowest them to be gom with us ! ” 
Mohammed : “ Wellah, yS el-Mobafuth, I have brought them 
bi wjky, under my countenance ! (and in the Arabian guise 
he stroked down his vLsage to the beard) — because I found 
none other for the carriage of your temmn.” Whilst Bundw 
lowered upon him, Hamud, who was in covenant with his 
cousin Mohammed, made him a sign that his life was in 
doubt,— by drawing (it is told) the forefinger upon his gullet. 
Mohammed ^oke to one of the to-vm who came by on 
horseback, “ Ho there ! lend me thy mare awhile,” making 
as though he would go and see to the entry and unloading of 
his caravan. Mohammed, when he was settled on horseback, 
drew over to the young Prince and caught Bunder’s “ horns,” 
and with his other hand he took the crooked broad dagger, 
which upon a journey they wear at the belt.— " Xo omeymy, la 
ameymy, do it not, do it not, little ’nuncle mine ! ” exclaimed 
Bunder in the horror and anguish of death. Mohammed an- 
swered with a deadly stem voice, “ Wherefore didst thou kill 
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thine uncle ? wa ku ft haln-ak, and he is in thy beUy (thon 
hast devoured him, dignity, life, and all),” and with a mcr. 
derous hand-cast he struck the blade into his nephew’s bowels ! 
— There remained no choice to Mohammed, when he had 
received the sign, he must slay his elder brother’s son, or 
himself be lost ; for if he should fly, how might he have out- 
gone the godless young parricides ? his thelul was weary, he 
was weary himself ; and he must forsake the Thuffir, to whom 
his princely word had been plighted. — Devouring is the im- 
potent ambition to rule, of all Arabians who are born near 
the sheykhly state. Mohammed had been a loyal private man 
under Metaab ; his brother fallen, what remained but to avenge 
him ? and the garland should be his own. 

Bunder slain, he must cut off kindred, which else would 
endanger him. The iniquity of fortune executed these crimM 
by Mohammed’s hand, rather than bis own execrable am- 
bition. — These are the tragedies of the house of Ibn Eashfd ! 
their beginning was from Telal, the murderer of himself : the 
fault of one extends far round, such is the cursed nature of 
evil, as the rundies of a stone dashed into water, trouble all 
the pool. There are some who say, that Hamud made Bonder’s 
dymg sure with a pistol-shot, — he might do this, because his lot 
was bound up in Mohammed’s life : but trustworthy persons in 
Hlyil have assured me that Hamud had no violent hand in 
it- — ^Hamud turning his horse’s head, galloped to town and 
commanded to ‘ keep the gates close, and let no man pass out 
or enter for any cau.se ’ ; and riding in to the Mdshab he 
cried : “ Hearken, all of you ! a Rashidy has slain a Eashidy,— 
there is no word for any of you to say ! let no man raise his 
voice or make stir, upon pain of my hewing off his head 
wellah with this sword.” 

In Hayil there was a long silence, the subject people shrunk 
in from the streets to their houses ! Beduins in the town 
were aghast, inhabitants of the kbdla, to which no man “ may 
set doors and bars,” seeing the gates of H&yil to be shut round 
about them. 

An horrible slaughter was begun in the East, for Mohammed 
commanded that all the children of TelSl should be put to death, 
and the four children of his own sister, widow of one el’Jabhdr of 
the house Ibn Aly, (that, till Abdullah won all, were formerly 
at strife with the Eashidy family for the sheykhsbip of H&yil, 
--and of them was Mohammed’s own mother). Their uncle’s 
bloody command was fulfilled, and the bleeding warm corses, 
deceived of their young lives, were carried out the same hour 
to the burial ; there died with them also the slaves, their equals 
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in age, brought up in their fathers’ households, — their servile 
brethren, that else would be, at any time, willing instruments 
to avenge them. 

All Hayil trembled that day till evening and the long night 
tUl morning, when Mohammed, standing in the M6shab with 
a drawn sword, called to those who sat timidly on the clay 
hanks, — the most were Beduins — “ Ya Moslemin ! I had not 
ao dealt with them, but because I was afraid for this ! (be 
clapped the left palm to the side of his neck), and as they went 
about to kill me, ana sabdktahum, I have prevented them.” 
Afterward he said “ And they which killed my brother Metaab, 
think ye they had spared me ? ” *' And hearing’ his voice, we sat 
(an eyewitness, of the Mcteyr, told me) astonished, every one 
seeing the black death before him.” — Then Mohammed sat 
down in the Emir’s place as Muhafuth. By and by some of 
the principal persons at Hayil came into the Mdshab ben(^g 
to this new lord of their lives, and giving him joy of his seized 
anthority. Thus ‘ out dock in nettle,’ Bunder away, Mohammed 
began to rule; and never was the government, they say, in 
more sufScient handling. 

Bedr had started away upon his mare for bitter-sweet 

life to the waste wilderness ; he fled at assr. On the morrow, 
fainting with hanger and thirst, and the suffered desolation of 
mind and weariness, he shot away his spent horse, and climbed 
upon a mountain. — ^From thence he might look far out over 
the horror of the world, become to him a vast dying place ! 
Mohammed had sent horsemen to scour the khala, and take him ; 
and when they found Bedr in the rocks they would not listen to 
his lamentable petitions : they killed him there without remedy, 
and hastily loading his body they came again the same day to 
Hayil. The chief of them as he entered, aU heated, to Mo- 
hammed, exclaimed joyfully, “Wellah, 0 Muhafath, I bring 
thee glad tidings ! it may please thee come with me where- 
as I will show thee Bedr Hes dead ; this hand did it, and 
30 perish all the enemies of the Emir ! ” But Mohammed 
looked grimly upon the man, and cried, “Who commanded 
thee to kill him ? I commanded thee, son of an hound ? when, 
thou cursed one 9 UUah curse thy father, akbs ! bast thou 
alain Bedr ? ” and, drawing bis sword, he fetched him a clean 
back-stroke upon the neck-bone, and swapt off at once (thev 
pretend) the miserable man’s head. Mohammed used an old 
bitter policy of tyrants, by which they hope to make their 
perplexed causes seem the more honest in the thick eye- 
sight of the common people. “ How happened it, I asked, that 
Bedr, who must know the wilderness far about, since the princely 
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ctdldren accompany the ghrazzus, had not ridden hardily in 
some way of escape ? Could not his mare have borne him an 
hundred miles ? — a man of sober courage, in an extremity, might 
have endured, until he had passed the dominion of Ibn Eashid 
and entered into the first free town of el-Kasim.” It was 
answered, “ The young man was confused in so great a ca- 
lamity, and jahil, of an inept humour, and there was none to 
deliver him.” 

Hamad and Mohammed allied together, there was danger 
between tbem and Telal’s sons ; and if they had not fore- 
stalled Bunder and Bedr, they had paid it with their lives. 
The massacres were surely contrary to the clement nature of 
the strong man Hamhd. Hamdd, who for his pleasant equal 
coontenance, in the people’s eyes, has deserved to be named 
by his fellow citizens Azh, “ a beloved,” is for all that, when 
contraried out of friendship, a lordly man of outrageous incon- 
tinent tongue and jabbar, as his father was ; and doubtless 
he would be a high-handed Nimrod in any instant peril. 
Besides, it is thus that Arabs deal with Arabs ; there are none 
more pestilent, and ungenerous enemies. Hamud out of hospi- 
tality, is as all the Arabs of a somewhat miserable humour, 
and I have heard it uttered at HAyil, “ Hamiid khdral ” that 
is draffe or worse. These are vile terms of the Hejaz, spread 
from the dens of savage life, under criminal governors, in the 
Holy Cities ; and not of those schools of speaking well and of 
comely manners, which are the kahwa in the Arabian oasee 
and the mejlis in the open khdla. — A fearful necessity was 
laid upon Mohammed : for save by these murders of his own 
nigh blood, he could not have sat in any daily assurance. 
Mohammed is childless, and ajjr, a man barren in himself ; the 
loyal Hamud el-Abeyd has many children. 

His instant dangers being thus dispersed, Mohammed set 
Himself to the work of government, to win the opinion of his 
proper merit; and affecting popular mariners, he is easier of his 
dispense than was formerly TelaJ. Never Prince used his 
authority, where not resisted, with more stem moderation at 
home, but he is pitiless in the excision of any unsound parts 
of the commonwealth. When Jauf fell to him again by the 
mntiny of the few MoghrSreba left in garrison, it is said, he 
commanded to cut off the right hands of many that were gone 
over to the faith of the Dowla. Yet Jauf had not been a 
full generation under the Jebel ; for Mohammed himself, then 
a young man, was with his uncle Abeyd at the taking of it, 
and he was wounded then by a ball in the foot which lodged 
in the bone the shot had lately been taken from him in 
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HSyil by a Persian hakim, come down, for the purpose, from 

Mesopotamia. 

As for any bounty in such Arabian Princes, it is rather 
good laid out by them to usury. They are easy to loose a 
pound to-day, which within a while may return with ten in his 
mouth. The Arabs say, “ Ibn Rs^hid uses to deal with every 
man all/ aUu, according to hia understanding.” Fortune was 
to Jlohammcd’a youth contrary, a bloody chance has made 
him Ruler. In his government he bears with that which may 
not be soon amended ; he cannot by force only bridle the 
slippery wills of the nomads ; and though his heart swell 
secretly, he receives all with his fair-weather countenance, and 
to friendly discourse ; and of few words, in wisely questioning 
them, he discerns their minds. Motlog, sheykh of the Fejir, 
whom he misiiked, he sends home smiling ; and the Prince will 
levy his next year’s miry from the Fukara, without those tribes- 
men’s unwillingness. The principal men of Teyma, his good 
outlying town, whose well was fallen, depart from him with 
rewards. Mohammed smooths the minds of the common 
people ; if any rude Bedoin lad call to him in the street, or 
from the mejlis (they are all arrant beggers), “ Aha ! el-Muha- 
futh, God give thee fong life ! as truly as I came hither, in such 
a rabba, and wellah am naked,” he will graciously dismiss him 
with “ bismillah, in God’s name ! go with such an one, and he 
will give thee garments,” — that is a tunic worth two shillings 
at Hayil, a coarse worsted cloak of nine shiDings, a kerchief 
of sixpence ; and since they are purchased in the gross at 
Bagdad, and brought down upon the Emir’s own camels, they 
may cost him not ten shillings. 

What is the state and authority for which these bitter 
Arabians contended ? Ibn Rashid is master, as I can under- 
stand, of some thirty oases, of which there are five good desert 
towns : Sh’kaky, Jauf, Hayil, Gofar, Teyma, with a population 
together of 12,000 to 18,000 souls : others are good villages, 
as el-Kasr, Mdgiuj, Aly, Musiajidda, Feyd, er-BauUia, Semira, 
el-Hdyat, and more, with hardly 6000 persons. There are, 
besides the oases, many outlying hamlets in the desert of Jebel 
Shammar inhabited by a family or two or three households, that 
are colonists from the next villages ; in the best may be a score of 
houses, in the least are not ten inhabitants ; such are Jefeyfa, el- 
Agella, el-Gussa, Biddia, Haleyfa, Thurghrod, MakhaM, Otheym. 
Some among them are but granges, which lie forsaken, after 
the April harvest is carried, until the autumn sowing and the 
uew months of irrigation : but the palm hamlets have stable 
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mhabifcanta, aa Biddia, Thwghrod. So the settled population 
of Jebe! Shammar may be hardly 20,000 souls : add to these 
the tributary nomads, Beny Wahab, — the Fejir, 800, and half 
tribe of Welad Aly in the south, 1600 — say together 2500; 
then Bishr in the south, say 3000, or they are less ; northern 
Harb in the obedience of Ibn Eashid, say 2000 ; southern 
Shammar, hardly 2000 ; midland Heteym, say 1500 ; Sherarat, 
say 2500; and besides them no more. In all, say 14,000 per- 
sons or less : and the sum of stable and nomad dwellers may be 
not much better than 80,000 souls. 

The burden of the Emir’s pnblic contribution is levied in the 
settlements, upon the fruits of com and dates, — we have seen 
that it was in Teyma nearly £1 sterling for every head ; and 
among nomads, (who have little regard of any government set np 
lor the pubUc advantage,) it was in the E'ukara, a poor tribe, 
about £1 sterling for eight or ten persons. Other than these 
exactions there are certain dues, of which I am not well in- 
formed, such as that payment to be made of sixty reals upon 
every camel-load of Hameydy tobacco, which is brought in, 
at the suk gates of H&yil. In this not improbable course of 
conjecture I can compute the state revenues of Ibn EasMd, 
partly in kind, and partly paid in silver, to be nearly £40,000, 
of which hardly the twentieth part is gathered among his 
nomads. The private rents of the Prince are also very large. 
The price and fruits of all confiscated possessions are brought 
yearly into the beyt el-mal, or public treasure-house. 

The ordinary government expenses, for the castle service, 
for the maintenance of the armed band, the slave grooms of his 
stud and the herdsmen of his live wealth in the wilderness, 
stewards, mutasallims, his residents in outlying towns as 
Teyma and Jauf, the public hospitality at ISayil, and for 
the changes of clothing, may be nearly £12,000. His extra- 
ordinary expenses are nearly £1000 yearly in gunpowder and 
provision for the general ghrazzus, and yearly gifts. His bribes 
are according to the shifting weather of the world, to great 
Ottoman government men; and now on account of Kheybar, 
he was gilding some of their crooked fingers in Medina. These 
disbursements are covered by his selling, most years, Nejd 
horses (all stallions) in India ; which, according to the request, 
are shipped at Kuweyt, commonly about two score together : — his 
stud servants, who convey them, are absent from Hayil, upon 
the India expedition, about two months. 

In a necessity of warfare Ibn Eashid might summon to the 
field, I suppose, without much difficulty, 2000 fighting men from 
his villages, riders upon camels (the most theluls), but not all 
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provided with fire-arms ; and to ride in an expedition not easily 
to a fourth of the number. Among the subject Beduw be 
might raise at a need, of the tribes more bound to him, or 
most fearing him as nigh neighbours, Sbammar, Bishr, Harb, 
Seteym, as I can estimate of my knowledge of the land, eight 
hundred or nine hundred : of the B. Wahab, as borderers, 
always of doubtful trust, and not seldom rebels, two hnndred 
and fifty ; of the oppressed Sherarat, who would gladly turn 
from him to the Dowla, if the Syrian government would stand 
by them, nearly another two hundred ; that is altogether to the 
number of 1800 nomad Arabians, namely dromedary riders 
{only a few principal sbeykhs are horsemen) — and two-third 
parts of them armed with matchlocks, the remnant riding as 
they may, with swords, dabs, spears and lances. The Prince 
is said to have “ four hundred horses,” lent out to men of his 
trust and interest among the submitted tribes ; they are riders 
in his yearly expeditions. In the Prince’s general ghtazeus 
there ride, his rajajil and H&yil townsmen and men of the 
next villages, about four hundred men, and nearly as many of 
the tributary Beduw that are ready at the word of the Emir 
to mount with him in the hope of winning : and to all a day 
is given and the assembling place. The Arabians, dwelling 
in a dead country, think that a marvellous muster of human 
lives which they see assemble to Ibn Rashid’s forays. They 
wiU tell you “ All the way was full of riders betwixt Hayil 
&nd Gofar ! ” — since it is hardly twelve miles, that were but 
a rider, in their loose array, for every twenty paces ; and 
fligh t hundred or nine hundred armed Arabs mounted upon 
dromedaries, even in the eyes of Europeans, w’ere a noble 
spectacle. 

The Prince Mohammed is pitiless in battle, he shoots with 
an European rifle ; Hamiid, of ponderous strength, is seen 
raging in arms by the Emir’s side, and, if need were, siiice 
thoy are sworn together to the death, he would cover Mm 
with his body. The princes, descended from their theluls, 
and sitting upon horseback in their “ David shirts of mail,” 
are among the forefighters, and the wings of the men-at- 
arms, shooting against the enemy, close them upon eitl^r 
hand. The Emir’s battle bears down the poor _ Beduw, by 
weight and numbers ; for the rajajil, and his riders of the 
Tillages, used to the civil life, hear the ^ords of codtoaod, 
and can maintain themselves in a body together. But the 
bird-witted Beduins who, in their herding life, have no 
thought of martial exercises, may hardly gather, in the day 
of battle, under their sheukh, but like screaming hawks they 
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fight dispersedly, tilting hither and thither, every man ■with 
less regard of the common than of his private interest, and 
that is to catch a beggarly booty : the poor nomads acknowledge 
themselves to be betrayed by toma, the greediness of gain. 
Thus their resistance is weak, and woe to the broken and 
tnmed to flight ! None of the Emir’s enemies are taken to 
quarter until they be destroyed : and cruel are the mercies of 
the rajajU and the dire-hearted slaves of Ibn Bashid. I have 
known when some miserable tribesmen made prisoners were 
cast by the Emir’s band into their own well-pits : — the Arabians 
take no captives. The battles with nomads are commonlv 
fought in the summer, about their principal water-stations, 
where they are long lodged in great standing camps. 

Thus the Beduins say “ It is Ibn Bashid that weakens the 
Beduw ! ” Their resistance broken, he receives them among 
his confederate tributaries, and delivers them from all tbeir 
enemies from his side. A pact of the public spoU is divided 
to the rsjajil, and every man’s is that commonly upon which he 
first laid Ws hand. Ibrahim tho Algerian, one of them who 
often came to speak with me of his West Country, said that to 
every man of the Emir’s tajajil are delivered three or four re^s 
at the setting out, that he may buy himself wheat, dates and 
ammunition ; and there is carried with them sometimes as 
much as four camel loads of powder and lead from Hayil, which 
is partly for the Beduw that will join him by the way. 

But to circumscribe the principality or dominion in the 
deserts of Ibn Bashid : — his borders in the North are the 
Bnwiklla, northern Shammar and Thuffir marches, nomad tribes 
friendly to the Jebel, but not his tributaries. Upon the East 
his limits are at the dominion of Boreyda, which we shall see is 
a principahty of many good villages in the Nefud of Kasim, as 
el-Ayun, Khubbera, er-Euss, but with no subject Beduw. The 
princely house of Hayil is by marriage allied to that usurping 
peasant Weled Mahanna tyrant of Boreyda, and they are ac- 
corded together against the Bast, that is Aneyza, and the now 
decayed power of the Wahaby beyond the mountain. In the 
South, having lost Kheybar, ius limits are at about an hundred 
miles from el-Medina ; the deserts of his dominion are bounded 
westwards by the great haj-way from Syria, — ^if we leave out the 
B. Atieh — and all the next territory of the Sherarat is subject 
to him, which ascends to J. Sherra and so turns about by the 
W.Sirhdn to his good northern towns of Jaul and Sb’kaky and 
their suburbs. In a word, all that is Ibn Eashid’s desert country 
lying between Jaui, el-Kasim and the Derb el-Haj ; north and 
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south some ninety leagues over, and between east and west it 
may be one hundred and seventy leagues over. And the whole 
he keeps continually subdued to him with a force (by their 
own saying) of about five hundred thelfil riders, his rajajtl and 
villagers} for who may assemble in equal numbers out of the 
dead wilderness, or what were twice so many wild Boduins, 
the half being almost without arms, to resist him ? 
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TTit grtat tnbu ityond Ibn Rashid. Akhu Noora. Tht pHnctly /analiu. 
The Prince iloiiammed ckildlesi. Sis “ Christian tvife." Abd el-Aziz the orphan 
child of Teldl, and his brother orphan child of Bunder. Secret miseries of 
Princes. The family of Abeyi. A song of Abeyd. Abeyd could be generous. 
Fahd. The poor distracted soul sells his daughter to his father Abeyd. Peyd. 
Sleymdn. Abdullah. WealOt of Ahevd’s family. Bamud'e daughter. The 
government of Ibn Rashid. Beginning of the Shanmar state. By some the Emir 
is named ZSIim, a tyrant. A tale of iletaab’s govemineni. A Christian 
Damascene tradesman visits B&yil. Discord anumg tribes of the Emir's domi- 
nation. The Rajafil es-SheuWu Imbdrak. The Moors’ garrison in the Umet 
Mdrid at Jauf. Their defection and the recovery of Jauf. Tale of the Ottoman 
expedition against Jauf. Words of Sherardt tribesmen, to the sheykhs in Jauf. 
Ibn Rashid rides to save Jauf. Ibn Rashid and the Ottoman pasha. Beduins 
among the rajajil. Men of East Nejd and of er-Ridth come to serve the Western 
Emir. Ibn Baud ruined. A meseenger from er-Ridlh. ZcJddn tribesmen at 
BdyiL Their speech. The Wady Daudsir country. Hayzdn their sheykh. 
Be threatens to etah Nasrdny. People’s tales of ihe KalUdn. ‘ Their graves 
are crotcs’ and eagles’ mates.’ Ibn Rashid’s lineage. Kindreds of Shammar. 
Rashid, a lettered ' Beduwy. A fanatic kddy. Dispute with the pedant kddy. 
“ The Muscovs of old possused the land of Nejd." Inscriptions at Ouhba. Study 
of lelltre in Nejd. Their nomad-like ignorance of the eivit world. A village 
schoohnaeter. A prophecy of Ezekiel. Plain words among the Arabs. Travelled 
men in BdyiL Winter weather. An outrage tn ihe coffee-ltalL The coffu-senet 
called before the Emir. 

The great tribes partly or wholly west of the Derb el-Eaj 
are too far from him ; they fear not Ibn Eashid in their 
dangerous encumbered dlbras. Beginning from the north, they 
are the B. Sbkhr in the Belka, now submitted to the govern- 
ment of Syria, then B. At!eh, and backward of them the stont 
nomad nation of the Howeytat, so far extended betwixt the two 
seas, Bflli behind the Harra, and their neighbours the noble 
and ancient stock of Jeheyna : besides the southern Hath, 
nomads and villagers, in Hejaz, and all whose soO seyls into the 
Wady el-Humth. Between Mecca country and el-Kasim is the 
great nomad territory, more than one hundred leagues over, (the 
best I have seen in the wilderness of Arabia,) of the Ateyba 
nation ; they are stout in arms, and civil-spirited Beduins, and 
Ibn Rashid’s capital enemies. There hardly passed a year in 
which Ibn Rashid did not invade them, and they again were 
the bane of the next Aarab of his federation, especially of the 
midland Heteym, upon the W. er-Rummah, and their Harb 
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Qoighbours. — Such are his estates, and this is the government 
of Ibn Eashid, a name now so great in the (after the master- 
strokes of the Wahaby) timid Upper or Nomadic Arabia. 

Between affection and fear, the desert people call him, and 
he will name himself (it is the pleasant oath of his house) Akhu 
Noora. Thus Abdullah, the first Muhafuth, in HS-yil, swore 
after the Nejd urbanity and magnanimity by his little sister, 
“ As I am akhu (the brother of) Noora.” Telal after him, and 
Metaab, swore likewise thus, and so does Mohammed ; for a 
second Noora, Abdullah's daughter, was their sister, now de- 
ceased. — That is a formidable utterance of the Ruler, above 
the jest, were it spoken against a man’s life ! I have heard a 
man, who had no sister, swear pleasantly by his infant daughteir, 
“ I am Abu (the father of) Atheba / ” So it is in friendship 
a pretty adulation, and may be a knavish irony, to say to 
one, ” 0 thou akhu of Such (naming her) ; ” — as much as 
" 0 magnanimous, that even in thy weak things art worthy 
to be named among the valiant.” I have heard nomad lads 
(Bishr) exclaim, Am akhu Chokty (dkhly) ! I am the brother 
of Sissy, my little sister ; and akin to this, in the Beduin 
urbanity, is that (old man’s) word of sober astonishment, Ana 
teeled hbuij I I (am) the son of my father. 

To speak shortly of the princely families : Mohammed (as said) 
is ajjr, made sterile by some pernicious medicine, given him in a 
sickness, “ when by this only he might be saved from death.” 
In such he is unhappy, it is impossible he should strengthen 
himself by his own ofepring. Mohammed has the four wives 
of their religious licence, two are kaihariydt, ' women of the 
settlements,’ and other two are beduwiydt. By strange adven- 
ture, one of those townswomen, we have seen, is named “ a 
Christian.” This I often heard ; but what truth there might 
be in their words, I cannot tell. What countrywoman she was, 
I could not learn of them. ‘ She came to Hayil few years before 
with her brother, a young man who showing them masteries, 
and fencing with the lance upon horseback,’ had delighted these 
loose riding and unfeaty Arabians. ” The Christian became a 
Mosleman in Hayil,” and departing, he left his sister wife of 
the lord of the land. Might this, I mused, have been some 
horse-player from Egypt or the northern border countries 9 — 
but where my words would be quickly misreported by tale- 
bearers in the Castle, to ask at large 'of the Prince’s matter 
were not prudent. The other town wife is a sister of Hasan, 
Weled Mahanna, tyrant of Boreyda ; and Hamud has a dai^h- 
ter of this Emir Hasan, among his wives. 

Mohammed puts away and takes new wives, at his list, 
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“ month by month : ” howbeit the princely wretch cannot pur- 
chase the common blessing ! his children are as dead within 
him, and the dreaded inhabitant of yonder castle remains a 
desolate man, or less than a man, in the midst of his marriages. 
Bat the childless Emit cherishes as his own son the little orphan 
child, Abd el-Am, the flesh which is left in the world of his 
brother Metaab, and has a father’s tenderness of his daily thriv ing 
and learning, that he himself oversees. The child brought him 
every day his task, versets of the koran, written, as the Arabian 
oasis children use, in their ink made of the soot of pome- 
granate rinds, upon a wooden tablet, which is whitened with 
jiss or pipe-clay : for another school-day the ink is WMhed out, 
and the plate hew whitened. Abd el-Aziz came often to my 
makhzan, and he asked me to give him some better ink and 
sheets of paper, and percussion caps for a httle pistol which 
had been given him by his uncle Mohammed. If Majid came 
in then, Abd el-Azlz would rise and go out, — and I saw there 
was no word or sign of fellowship between them. Abd el-Azlz 
came alone, or with another princely child, (whom Mohammed 
had spared,) — it was the orphan of Bunder ! A Galla slave-hoy 
of a very good nature accompanied them. 

Those princely children by an horrible confusion of wedlock 
were half-brothers, bom of one mother, of an uncle and nephew, 
of whom one had murdered the other ! and the young parricide, 
whom no man mourned, was now gone by the murderous 
avenging hand of Mohammed his next uncle (to-day Emir) to 
his bloody grave. — Bunder having murdered the Prince his 
uncle, took to wife the widow of the slain and mother of Abd 
el-Aziz, — ^his aunt ; and the parricide begat upon her a son. The 
murderous young man spared his ancle’s infant, for the present, 
and might look, by such an healing of the breach of blood, to 
lay up some assurance for himself against a day when this 
little orphan of murdered Metaab should be grown. — Would 
Abd el-Azfz seek in that day the life of the father of his 
half-brother, with whom he had been bred, the same being his 
step-father, his “ uncle ” and his cousin-german, and yet the 
same by whom his own father was done to death long ago ? 
Now Mohanuned succeeding, the danger from the side of the 
children is changed : will Bunder’s son, if he may come to years, 
for Abd el-Aziz’s sake, and because he himself was preserved, 
pardon in Mohammed his father’s cutting off ? — but that horrid 
deed was not in men’s sight unjust. 

The little Abd el-AzIz shows the gait and countenance of 
his uncle the Emir, and carries a little sword which his mother 
has given him ; yet there is somewhat in the child of sad 
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orphan looks, of the branch planted alone by ■waters not of 
his natural parentage. Already his mind seemed to_ muse 
much of these things ; I have heard him say to himplf, 
when he came to visit me, “ Ha ! it was he, ellathi thdbah 
—who killed such an one or other,” and the horrible •word 
seemed to be of presage, it was so light upon the child’s 

)jp 3 . 0 God ! who can forecast their tragedies to come 1 

what shall be the next vengeance and succession and fore- 
stalling of deaths between them ? The eyes painted, their long 
hair shed in the midst and plaited in love-locks all round 
their orphan heads, and with the white tunics to their feet, 
these two princely children had the tender fresh looks of little 
maidens. Upon that other part may stand Majid, for who 
is after the Prince to-day but bis cousin Hamud ? Of this 
perhaps the children’s early shunning each other it was Abd 
el-Aziz who shunned Majid. But is it for aught that was 
practised against his parentage by Hamiid ? perhaps they al- 
ready had determined in their young hearts the destruction of 
each other. Majid also is a pleasant grandson of his father’s 
brother, and like a nephew to the Emir. Majid, grandson 
of Abeyd; is as his father, of a cheerful popular spirit, but 
less loyal; and there is some perilous presentiment in him, 
an ambitious confidence that he shall himself one day be 
the Euler. Abd el-Aziz, grandson of Abdullah, is an eagle’s 
young ; and in his day, if be may so long live, he pierce 
through an hand that holds him with a stroke of his talons ; 
but he seems to be of a gentle heart, and if God please that 
this child be afterwards Emir in H&jul, he is like to be a good 
princely man, like his father Metaafa. — Such for all their high 
Wks, which is but sordid prince-craft, are the secret miseries 
of the Emirs’ lives at Eayil ; and an horror must hang over 
Mohammed, or he is not a man, in his bloody solitude. In 
Kasim I heard men say of Mohammed ibn Eashid, “ He ims 
committed crimes which before were not known in the world I 
To speak then of the family of Abeyd, of which HamUd 
IS now bead. Abeyd was conductor of the military' power of 
J. Shammar, in Abdullah bis brother and in his nephew Tel&Ts 
days. He was a martial man, and a Wahaby more than is now 
Hamtd, bom in easier times. He was a master of the Arabian 
warfare, a champion in the eyes of the discosmfited Aarab. Abeyd, 
as said, was an excellent kass&d, be indited of all his draert 
warfare ; his boastful times, known wide in the wilderness, were 
ofttimes sung for me, in the nomad booths. The language of the 
kasasid is as a langus^e apart from the popular speech ; but 
here I may remember some plain and notable verse of Abeyd, as 
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that which aays, “ By this hand are fallen of the enemies ninety 
men. Smitten to death the Kusmdn perished before me, nntil the 
evening, when my fingers could not be loosed from the handle 
of the sword ; the sleeve of my garment was stiffened with the 
blood of war.” This he made of the repulse of an ill-commanded 
and worse starred expedition, sent out by the great Kasim town 
Aneyza, against Ibn Rashid. — “ And how happened it, I asked, 
that Abeyd, one man, could make so monstrous a slaughter of the 
men contending against him in battle ? ” Answer : “ When the 
KusmAn were broken and turned to flight, Abeyd pursuing, 
whilst the day lasted, struck down so many of the fugitives 
{from the backward) that they were numbered as ninety men ; ” 
and a worthy and principal person who told me the tale put it 
to Abeyd’s glory that he bad killed many thus ! 

Abeyd could be generous, where the Arabs are so least, with 
an adversary : and clad in his hauberk of mail which they call 
Davidian, — for David, say they, first found the ringed armour, 
and UUah made the crude iron easy to be drawn in his pro- 
phetic fingers — the jeopardy of the strong leader was not very 
great in the field of battle. One day in his bitter warfare with 
the Annezy Ibn Mujdllad, Beduins of el-Kasim and nomad in- 
heritors of the palm valleys el-Hayai (in the Harrat Kheybar), 
the sheykh of the tribe espying this prince their destroyer in 
the battle, with a great cry defied him, and tilted desperately 
against him ; but Abeyd (though nettled "with his injuries, yet 
pitying a man whom he had sorely afflicted) let the Beduwy 
pass under his romhh, calling to him ‘ that he would not kill 
a man [having upon him only a cotton tunic] who ran thus 
wilfully to his own destruction.’ 

Abeyd was in his latter days the old man of the safiron beard 
at home, a mild father of the Arabian household ; he was dead, 
according to their saying, seven years before my coming to 
Hayil, and two years after the decease of Telal. Of Abeyd’s 
children we have seen Fdhd, the elder, had been set aside for 
the weakness of his imderstanding, a man now at the middle 
age, of a very good countenance, well-grown, and of such 
stature nearly as bis next brother Hamud, who had supplanted 
him. He was of a gentle virtuous disposition, and with a sort 
of cheerful humility consenting to the will of others, only some 
obscure drawing of the brows, a perplexed secret sadness of face 
and troubled unsteadfastness of the eyes, were tokens in him 
of the distracted mind. He was an onlooker with the placid 
day-long musing of the Moslemin, and little he said ; he was 
thus in some sort at Hayil the happiest of mankind, — the 
only man’s life that feared nothing. B^hd passed his daily 
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hours ill Abeyd’s kahwa, and Hamud now sat in their 
father’s hall in Abeyd’s room, and next by him in a seat 
of honour sat Sleyman : and Pahd had no stately place, 
but he sat upon the common sitting-carpet with the younkers 
of the princely households, and with the officers of the Emir 
and any visiting sheykhs of the tribes and villages. Fahd 
was become as it were a follower of HamAd and the com- 
panion and play-fellow of HamAd’s son Majid. Majid his 
nephew said to me, “ I love him, he is so quiet and peaceable 
a man ; ” but yet he did not name him ammy, mine uncle. At 
the supper-time Pdhd departed, who was the father of a family. 
IVom his home Fahd returned again to the paternal coffee- 
house to sit out the evening, and modestly he would attend 
awhile in the closet where kahwa was made, if he came in then, 
until “ the Emir ” (Eamud) had ended all the saying of his 
superstitions devotion. 

When the princes forayed, Fahd was left in Hayil, Upon 
a time he would needs ride ont to them and came to his father 
in the field ; so said Abeyd, “ How now, my son 1 why comest 
thou hither?” — “Father, I would ride in the ghiazzu and 
take part in the spoil ; ” and Abeyd, “ Well, go home to thy 
house in Hayil and abide onr coming again, which shall be 
soon, it may please UUah ; this is my will, and thou shalt lose 
nothing.” The Semitic greediness of the prey wrought in his 
infirm heart : and another time the poor man brought forth his 
fair growing daughter to Abeyd, saying, ‘ It was time now to 
sdl ner away ’ (to be a bond-woman) ; and Abeyd falling fatherly 
in with his son’s distracted humour gave him fulus, silver, for 
the price of his granddaughter, and bade Fahd keep her stiU 
(or him. The third brother, to read anything in his pale 
vicious looks, was an umbratile young man, and very fanati- 
cal; he lived apart near the Meshed gate, and came never 
to sit amongst his brethren in their father’s hall. I met with 
him one or two times in a month, passing in the public street, 
and he cast upon me only sour glances ; he passed his time 
perhaps with the hareem, and seemed not to be held in any 
estimation at HSyil. The fourth younger brother was Feyd, a 
good plain-hearted almost plebeian young man of seventeen 
years. Yet in him was some misshaping of nature, for I found 
in bis jaws a double row of teeth. Sometimes in the absence 
of the Princes in the spring holidays or upon warfare, Feyd 
was left deputy-Emir, to hold the daily mejlis — at such times 
nearly forsaken— in HS^. After him was one Sleymin, as 
I remember, a boy of little worth, and another, Abdullah, of his 
nephew Majid’s age, sordid spirits and fitter to be bound 
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prentioea to some ratcatcher than to come into any prince’s 
hall and audience. The last had fallen in his childhood from 
a height and put an arm out of joint ; and as a bone-setter is 
not found in these countries, and “ it were not worth ” to send 
to Mesopotamia, they had let ‘ Ullah provide for him,’ and 
his arm now hanged down withered. Pe came very often 
to my makhzan, to beg some trifle of the stranger : sore 
eyes added to his unlovely looks, he asked for medicine, but 
“ I will not pay thee, said he, and I have not half a dollar.” 
Fanatical he was, and the dastardly lad would even threaten 
me. The Hayil princes (bred up in the company of bond- 
seroants) are perhaps mostly like vile-spirited in their youth. 
When, rarely, Abdullah entered their father’s khawa, Hamdd 
called the boy cheerfully and made him sit down beside him ; 
and casting his brother’s arm about the child’s neck, as the 
Arabians will (caressing equally their own young sons and their 
youngest brethren) he asked gently of his mirth and what he 
did that day ; but the ungracious boy hardly responded and 
soon shrunk sourly away. — Such were the old eagle Abeyd’s 
children, affm, crow’s eggs, all of them born with some 
deficiency of nature, except Hamud only. So it seems the 
stock was faulty, it were strange if there lingered no alloy in 
the noble substance of Hamud ; and the temper of bis mind, 
though good, is not very fine; but this may be found in the 
Emir Mohammed. 

Abeyd’s family are wealthy, were it only of their landed 
possessions in Hayil ; they have palms also at Jauf,— and an 
Arabian man’s spending for his household, except it come by 
the Mohammedan liberty of wiving, is small in our comparison. 
Besides they are rich with the half fruits of el-Hilyat, which 
of old appertained to the inheriting Annezy ; but when those 
were driven out by Abeyd, their rents were given by Telil 
to his uncle and his heirs. Abeyd’s family are also happy 
in this, that no vengeance clouds the years before them for 
kinsmen’s blood. The wild nomads look on and speak with 
an awe of the last damnable deeds in the house of Abdullah ; 
in their own little commonwealths of uncles’ sons in the desert, 
are not such impious ambitions. Feyd and Abdullah lived yet 
minors in their brother Hamud’s house in Hayil, where almost 
daily I came to treat Feysal, and when I knocked at the ring 
it was opened to me sometimes by a slave woman, the child’s 
nurse, sometimes by Feyd himself. I have found bim stand 
quanelling with a carpenter, and they scolded together with 
the Arabian franchise as equals. Or it was Abdullah that 
opened, and sometimes Ham-fid’s daughter came to the door. 
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a pleasant girl, with her father’s smiling ingenuous looks, clad 
only in her poor calico smock, dipped in indigo, without any 
ornament, and not to discern from the other village maidens 
of like ago ; and such perhaps was Tamar David’s daughter, 
who kneaded and baked bread. Simple was their place, a clay 
court and dwelling-chambers beyond, a house of hareem and 
eyyil, where no strangers were admitted. I saw a line and 
a cross together, rudely chalked upon the wall of the doorway, 
]X— it is the wasm of Ibn Rashid. The children of the 
sheukh mingled with the people in the town ; they went only 
more freshly clad than other men’s sons. Girls are like cage 
birds bred up in their houses j young maidens are not seen 
abroad in the public streets. At fifteen years the sheykhly 
boys ride already in the ghrazzus ; having then almost two 
years been free of their schoolmaster, of whom there is little to 
leam but their letters. 

To consider the government of Ibn Rashid, which is for the 
public security in a great circuit of the nomad country : — the 
factious strifes had been appeased in the settlements, even the 
disorders of the desert were repressed by the sword of the 
Wahaby religion, and the land of Ishmael became b^d aman, 
a peaceable country. In the second generation a sheykhly 
n^ftn, Abdullah Ibn Rashid, of one of the chief Hiyil houses, 
who had become a principal servitor of the Wahdby Prince at 
er-Riath, was sent home by Ibn Sahd to his own town in 
Jebel Shammar : — to be his constable of the west marches of 
Nejd, “ TO GOVERN Annezt,” and namely the southern tribes 
of that Bednin nation, landlords in the palm valleys of the 
Harrat Kheybar. Abdullah soon seated himself by the sword at 
Hayil, and prevailing all round, he became muhafuth of a new 
state, tithing villages and tribes ; yet of the zika, brought into 
his government treasury, yielding no tribute to er-Riath, other 
than a present of horses which he led with him in his yearly 
visit to Ibn Satid. This homage is now disused, — in the decay 
of the Wahdby state ; and Ibn Rashid is to-day the greatest 
prince in Nejd. His is a ruling of factious Arabs by right 
of the sword ; none of them not persuaded by fear would 
be his tributaries. The Beduw and oasis dwellers are not 
liegemen (as they see it) to any but their natural sheykbs. 
Townsmen have said to me ofttimes of Ibn Rashid, even 
tn Hiyil, Henna mamluktn, ‘ we dwell here as bondsmen 
under him.’ A northern nomad patient, pointing backward, 
whilst he sat within my makhzan door, as if he feared to be 
descried through wood and walls, murmured to me between his 
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toeth; “ The Inhabitant of yonder Kasr ia Zalim, a strong- 
handed tyrant.” At Hayil, where are no stocks, tortures, nor 
prison, punishment is sudden, at the word of the Euler; and 
the girilty, after his suffering, ia dismissed. 

The Emirs in Hayil have austerely maintained the police 
of the desert. — This was told me of Metaab’s time : One 
of the few salesmen to the tribes from the Syrian coun- 
tries, who from time to time have arrived at Hayil, was 
stripped and wounded, as he journeyed in the Sherarat dira. 
The stranger came to Hayil and complained of this outrage to 
the Emir. Metaab sent riders to summon the sheykhs of the 
Sherarat to find, and immediately deliver the guilty persons, 
which was done accordingly, they not daring to disobey Ifan 
Rashid, and the riders returned with a prisoner. Metaab com- 
manded the nomad to stand forth in the mejlis, and enquired 
of the stranger if this were he? When he answered, “It b 
he,” said the Emir, “ SherS.ry hound ! how durst thou do thb 
violence ? ” Metaab bade the stranger take the Sherary’s lance 
which had been brought with him, and as he had done unto him 
so to do to the fellow again. “ What must I do, 0 el-Mnhafuth ! ” 
— “ Pierce him, and lull him too, if it please thee ! ” But the 
tradesman’s heart was now cold, and he could not strike the 
man, but entreated the Emir, since he had his things again, to 
let him go. I have known certain Damascene salesmen to the 
Beduw, that had visited Hayil, and one of them was a Chrbtian, 
who traded every year to the W. Sirhan and Jauf. The man 
understanding that mantles were dear in the Jebel, had crossed 
the Nefild with a camel-load to Ha 3 Ti. TeliJ, the prince, spoke 
to him kindly, and was content that he should remain there 
awhile and sell his wares ; only exhorting him “ not to shave 
the chin,” — the guise of Damascus Christians and the young 
coxcombs among the town Moslems. 

Tribes agreeing iU together in Ibn Rashid’s confederacy 
(we have seen) are not in general suffered to molest each other ; 
yet there are some nomads (whether because Hayil would 
weaken them, or they are too outlying from him, and not so 
much bound to keeping of good neighbourhood) who com- 
plaining to the Emir of inroads made by Aarab of his sub- 
jection, have recdved his hard answer : “ This lies between you 
and I will bo no party in your Beduin dissensions.” All the 
great sheykhs of Arabs are very subtle politic heads : and I 
think it would be hard to find a fault in Ibn Rashid’s govern- 
ment, — yet my later Kasim friends (his enemies at ^aeyza) 
disprabed it. 
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A word of the armed band, rajajU eS’$heukh. Ibn Eashid 

is much served (as said) by foreigners (adventurers, and fugi- 
tives) from Bast Nejd ; and such -will be faithful servant's of the 
Emir, with whom they stand or fall. Besides these, there are 
nearly two hundred men in his salary, of the town. Captain of 
the guard, the Prince’s chamberlain at home, and his standard- 
bearer in battle, was Imhurak, a pleasant but fanatic strong 
man. He was a stranger from el-Amth, and had been promoted 
from the low degree by succeeding Emirs, for his manly suf- 
ficiency, until he was become now, in his best years, the 
executive arm of Ibn Eashid. 

Among the strangers, in my time, in Eayil, that lived of 
Ibn Eashid’s wages, were certain Moghrebies. These Moors were 
at the taking of Jauf, in the expedition from Syria. Unto 
them, at the departure of the Pasha, was committed one of 
the two towers, Mdrid; and the other to a few Syrian soldiery. 
—These were left in garrison with a kaimakam, or Eesident 
for the Dowla., But when a time passed, and they had not 
received their stipends, the bitter and hot-headed men of the 
West said in their disdain, ‘ They would call in Ibn Eashid ’ ! 
They went also to assail the soldiery of Syria, who though in the 
same ease, yet as men that would return to their homes, held 
“for the Soolthn,” against them. The Moors had the upper 
hand, and when this tiding was brought in haste to Hayil, the 
returned with his armed men, and reoceupied the place 
which he had lately lost with so much displeasure. The Moora, 
—fifteen persons — were transported to Hayil ; where they be- 
eame of the Prince’s armed service. One of them (grown 
unwieldly to ride) has been made the porter of his castle gate, 
and no man may pass in thereat but by that Moor’s allowance. 
Sometimes when the sheukb are absent, the Moorish men- 
at-arms are left in Hayil, and lodged in the Kasr by night, 
for fear of any irruytion of the wUd Beduw, who have heard 
marvels reported of Ibn Eashid’s treasury ; for there is no peace 
armmg the IsJmaelites, nor assurance even in the Prince's capital I 

Jauf was thus recovered, by the defection of the Moors, 
four years before my coming to Hayil. The men were now 
wedded and established in the town ; only two had departed. 
.Mother of them, Haj Ibrahim an .^gerian, who had been a 
soldier in his youth (he remembered the words of command) 
in the French service, was little glad of the Arabian Emir’s 
small salary, and the lean diet of the Mothif ; and he said, as 
ever his little son, born in Hayil, should be of age for the 
journey, he would take his leave. He and the Moors despised 
Ihe Arabians as ‘a benighted wild kind of people.’ 
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The tale of Jauf may help oar estimation of the value in 
the field of Arabian numbers, against troops under Tmkish 
commaod, armed \vith rifles. In or about the year 1872, an 
expedition was sent by the government of Syria (the Turk at 
that time, would extend his dominion in Arabia) to reduce 'the 
desert town of Jauf, fifty leagues eastward from the haj road 
to the obedience of the Sultan. The small force was assembled 
at Maan camp. Mahmlld, who went with them, has told me 
they were seventy irregular soldiery, and the test a motley 
crew of serving men in arms ; among them those Moghrebies 
had been hired in Damascus to go upon the expedition. Mo- 
hammed Aly, who rode ako with the Pasha, gave me their 
numbers more than the truth,— troopers two hundred, police 
soldiery (zabtiijah) one hundred, besides fifty ageyl of the haj 
service. The Kurdy Pasha, Mohammed Said, commanded 
them. 

Ten marches to Jauf in the desert are counted from Maan, 
with laden camels. Great care was bad to provide girbies, for 
there is little water to find by the way. “ But, said Mahmfid, 
by the mercy of Ullah, it rained plentifully, as we were setting 
out, so that we might drink of the standing pools where we 
would, in our daily marches.” The ninth evening the Pasha 
halted Ins soldiery at three or four leagues from Jauf, and bade 
them kindle many watch-fires in the plain : — and they of the 
town looking from their towers, saw this light in the sky, as if 
all the wilderness had burned. In the first watch some Sherarat 
came by them,— nomads well disposed towards the Dowla, in 
as much as they think themselves grieved by (the tyranny of) 
Ibn Bashid ; they related marvels that m'ght in Jauf of the 
great army of the askars of the Sooltin ! “ We passed, said they, 
where they lie encamped ; and they cannot be less than forty 
thousand men. We saw them, wellah a score or two about 
every fire ; at some they were beating the tambour, at some they 
danced ; and their companies are without number : you might 
walk four hours among their camp-fires !— and what help is 
there in Ibn Easbid, 0 ye inhabitants of Jauf ! ’’—The sheukh 
went out and delivered the keys the same night, and surren- 
dered themselves to the Pasha, who in the morning peaceably 
occupied the place. 

When word came to the Prince in ffiyil, that his good 
town in the North had been taken by the Dowla, Ibn Rashid 
sent a letter thus written to the Ottoman Pasha : “ As thou hast 
entered Jaiif without fight, now in like manner depart from it 
again ; J^iid if not, I come to put you ont.” 

Ibn Rashid rode over the Nefud from Hayil, with his 
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rajajil and villagers upon theltls ; and a great cloud of his 
Beduw followed him (Mohammed Aly said ten thousand in 
all, that is perhaps one thousand at most). There were some 
old cannon in the towers : but the Pasha levelled against the 
Arabians an “ English ” piece of steel mountain artillery, which 
had been borne upon a mule’s back in the expedition. The 
first ball struck a Beduin rider in the middle, from a wonderful 
distance ; and naught remained of him but his bloody legs, hang- 
ing in the shidAd. The hearts of the Arabians waxed cold at that 
s^ht, — the black death, when they thought themselves secure, 
was there in the midst of them ! also the bullets of the Dowla 
fell to them from very far off ; nevertheless they passed on to the 
assault. Mahmud and the seventy stood without the gates vrith 
their small arms to resist them, and the rest repulsed them 
with musketry from the towers. Ibn BasMd perceiving that 
his rajajil and the multitude of Beduw could not avail him, 
that his enemies were witliin walls, and this beginning against 
him had been made by the Dowla, invited the Pasha to a 
parley ; and trusted to find him a Turk reasonable, greedy to 
be persuaded by his fee. They met and, as the Arabs speak, 
“understood each other.” Mohammed Ibn Eashid said : “I give 
Tou then Jauf.” — Mohammed Said ; “ We are in Jauf ; and if 
the Lord will we may go on to take Hayii.” In the end it was 
accorded between them that Jauf should be still the Prince’s 
town but tributary to the Dowla ; Ibn Eashid covenanted to 
pay every year for the place, at Damascus, 1600 mejidy crowns : 
and a kaimakAm with his Syrian garrison was to be resident in 
the place. Each of these principal men looked upon the other 
with a pleasant admiration ; and in that they became friends 
for their lives. 

In the mixed body of the rajajil, I found some Ridmns. 
Poverty had persuaded them to abandon the wandering life 
in the desert. Small was the Prince’s fee, but that was never 
in arrear, and a clay house in Hajil and rations. Certain 
among the strangers at Hayii had been formerly servants of 
the Wahaby !— I knew a company of Eiath men, a sort of 
perpetual guests of the Emir. They rode in all Ibn Eashid’s 
ghiazzus, and the Prince who lent them their thelnls, bestowed 
upon them, from time to time, a change of clothing and four 
or five reals ; and with that won in the forays, there came 
in, they reckoned, to each of them twenty reals by the year ; 
and they had their daily rations in the Mothif. This life 
ibey now led six years, they were unwedded, and one among 
them was a blind man, who when his fellows forayed must abide 
at home.— Their house was one of the many free lodgings of 
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the Pitnir , — a wailed court, for their beasts, and two clay cham- 
bers, beyond the shk, in the upper street leading to Gofar. 
There I went to visit them often, for another was a scholar who 
knew many ancient lays of the nomad tribes and the muallakat, 
which he read to me from a roll of parchment. They have 
often told me that if I went to er-Ri&th I should be well 
treated. I asked, “ What has brought you to leave your homes 
and come to encamp without your families at Hayil ? 

“ Ibn SaUd (answered the scholar, with an Arabian gesture, 
balancing his outstretched hand down to the ground) is every 
day sinking lower and lower, but Ibn Eashid is ha-ha-ha-ha-ha 
comity up thus up-up-up ! and is always growing.” It was 
said now at Hayil “ Ibn SaUd hkurbdn ” (is ruined). 

Abdullah the Wahaby prince, son of old blind Feysal, was 
come himself two years before into these parts, a fugitive, 
driven from his government by the rebellion of his younger 
brother Saud. Abdullah wandered then awhile, bare of all 
things, pitching his tent among the western Beduw within 
the jurisdiction of Ibn Eashid. The Emir Mohammed sent 
to Abdullah el-Wabdby offering him sheep and camels and 
horses and all things necessary, only forbidding him to enter 
ffiyO : but Sahd soon dying, Abdullah returned in peace, to 
that little which remained to him of his former dominion. 
Abdullah took at that time a smter of Mohammed Ibn Eashid 
for one of his wives ; — but she dying he had afterward a sister 
of Hamiid : yet, since the past year, some enmity was said to 
be sprung up between them ; and that is in part because Mo- 
hammed ever bitterly harries the great tribe of Ateyba, which 
are the old faithful allies (though no more tributaries) of 
Abdullah the Wahaby. — There came a messenger from er-Eiith 
whilst I was at Hayil. As I sat one day with him at coffee, the 
man seeing me use a lead pencil, enquired of the company, 
“ Tell me, ye who know him, is the NasrSny a magician ! ” 
other than this he showed no dislike towards me, but looked 
with the civil gentleness of an Arabian upon the guest and 
the stranger. And someone saying to him, “ Eigh now ! if this 
(man) go to er-Eiath what thinkest thon, will they kill him ? ” 
he answered mildly, “ Nay, I think they would treat him with 
gentleness, and send him forward on his journey ; have not other 
Nasranies visited er-Riath (peaceably) ! ” 

Hayil is now a centre of nomadic Arabia on this side J. 
Tueyh, and within the Syrian haj road. Embassies often arrive 
from tribes, not his tributaries, but having somewhat to treat 
with the Emil Ibn Eashid. Most remarkable of these strange 
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Aari»b were some Kahtan Beduins, of that ancient blood of ei- 
Y6men and called the southern stock of the Arabs, — as is the 
Abrahamid family of Ishmael of the north Arabians. The men 
wondered to hear that any named them Beny Kahtan. “ This 
(they said) is in the loghrat of Annezy.” Jid or grandsire of their 
nation they told me to be the ‘prophet Hud,’ and their begin- 
ning to be from the mormtain country et-T6T in Astr. Ismayin 
(Ishmael) they said, was brother of Hud their patriarch. These 
men bad not heard of Hud’s sepulchre in the southern coixntry, 
nor have they any tradition (it sounded like old wives’ tales to 
them) of the dam-breach at Mdreb, [from which is fabled the 
dispersion of the ancient Arabs in the little world of Arabia]. 
One of them sang me some rimes of a ditty known to ail the 
Kahtan, in which is the stave, “ The lance of Neby Hud, raught 
to the spreading firmament.” Some of them asked me, “ Weliab ! 
do the Nassra worship osnam,” graven images ? — I think this 
book-word is not in the tradition of the northern Arabs. The 
Kahtan now in Hayil were two rubbas : they had ridden with 
the young mao their great sheykh, Hayzdn, from el-Kasim ; in 
which country their ^vision of the tribe were intruders these 
two years, and that was partly into the forsaken Annezy dira of 
the Ibn Mujallad expelled by Abeyd. They were two hundred 
tents, and had been driven from their Y6men dira, — where the 
rest remain of their nomad kindred. 

These southern tribesmen wandering in Ibn Eashid’a bor- 
ders, sent, now the second time, to treat with the Prince of 
Shammar, offering themselves to become his Aarab, and pay 
tithing to Hayil ; but Ibn Eashid, not willing that this dire 
and treacherous tribe should be established in Nejd, dis- 
missed them with such words ; — ‘ They might pasture in his 
neighbourhood as guests, giving no occasion against themselves, 
but that he looked upon them as aliens, and should neither 
tax them, nor give any charge to the tribes concerning them.’ 
The messengers of Kahtan responded, ‘‘ Wellah ! 0 Muhafuth, 
be we not thy brethren? is not Ibn Eashid Jaafary, of the 
fendy Abda Shammar, which is from the Abida of Kahtan ? ” 
But the prince Mohammed responded hardly, ” We know you 
not, your speech is strange in our hearing, and your manners 
are none of ours : go now, we are not of you, we will neither 
help you nor hurt you.” Abhorred at er-Eiath, — since by their 
treachery the old power of the Wahaby was broken,— the Nejd 
Aarab pressing upon them, and the Ateyba from the southward, 
these intruded Kahtan were now compassed in by strong enemies. 

The men seemed to me to apeak very well in the Nomad 
Arabic, with little difference from the utterance of Nejd Beduins, 
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save perhaps that they spoke with a more eloquent fulness. 
When they yet dwelt in the south country they drew their pro- 
vision of dates from the W. Dauasir ; one of them told me the 
palms there lasted — with no long intermissions — for three thelul 
journeys : it is a sandy bottom and all their waters are wells. 
Those of the valley, he said, be not bad people, but “ good to 
the guest.” It is their factions which so much trouble the 
country, the next villages being often in fend one with another. 
El-Afidj (plur. of Fdlaj — Peleg. as some learned think — which 
may signify ‘ the splitting of the mountain’) is in Jebel 
Taey(k)ch, and the vOlagers are Dau&siries. From er-Ei&th 
he counted to el-A9aj three, and to W. Bl$ha twelve thelill 
journeys, and he named to me these places by the way, el-Ferra, 
el-Sul^l, L'eyla, el-Bediya, Sella, El-Hadda, Hdmmr, es-Silih: 
some of them asked me if 1 bad heard tell of the Easr Ibn 
Shadddd. The ‘ wild oxen ’ are in their country, which they also 
name wothyhi. Certainly these men of Kaht&n differed not in 
the least gestures from any other Beduw whom I have known ; 
they were light-coloured and not so swarthy, as are many of 
the northern Aarab. 

The KahtAn who talked with me in the Meshab were 
pleased when I confirmed the noble antiquity of their blood, 
in the ears of the tribesmen of Nejd, who until that hour 
had never heard anything in the matter. The men invited me 
to visit them at evening in their makhzan, when they would 
be drinking kahwa with the sheykh. These Kahtin came not 
into the great public coffee-hall of the Kasr, whether because 
of the (profane) bibbing there of tobacco smoke, or that they 
were at enmity with most of the tribesmen : they drank the 
morning and mid-afternoon and evening cup apart, in their 
own makhzan ; but they received the coffee-berries from the 
Emir’s kitchen. After supper I sought them oat : their young 
sheykh Hayzlin immediately bid me sit down on the saddle- 
skin beside him, and with a good grace he handed to me the 
first cup of kahwa. This was a beautiful young man, of manly 
face and stature ; there was nothing in him that you would 
have changed, he was a flower of all whom I have seen among 
the Arabians : his life had never suffered want in the khala. 
In his countenance, with a little ferocity of young years, ap- 
peared a pleasant fortitude : the milk-beard was not yet sprung 
upon Hayzia’s hardy fresh face. His comeliness was endowed 
with the longest and greatest braided side-locks, which are seen 
amoi^ them ; and big he was, of valiant limbs : — but all this 
had no lasting ! 

They were in some discourse of religion ; and their fanatic 
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Toang sheykh pronounced the duty of a Moslem to lie in three 
things chiefly, — “ the five times daily prayers, the fast in Eama- 
than, and the tithe or yielding of z'fka.”— How the Semites are 
Davids ! they are too religious and too very scelerat at once ! 
Their talk is continually (without hypocrisy) of religion, which is 
of genial devout remembrance to them, as it is to us a sad, un- 
comfortable, untimely and foreign matter. Soon after, their dis- 
course began to turn upon my being a Nasr^ny. Then Hayz^ji 
said to one of his rubija, “ Give me there my kiddamiyyah,” 
which is their crooked girdle-knife. Then holding the large 
blade aloft, and turning himself upon me, he said, Sully aly en- 
N&y, ' Give glory to the apostle,’ so I answered, “ We all worship 
the Godhead. I cannot forsake my name of Nasriny, neither 
wouldst thou thine if thou be’st a worthy man.”— But as he yet 
held the knife above my breast, I said to him, “ What dagger is 
that ? and tell these who are present whether thy meaning be 
to do me a mischief ? ” Then he put it down as if be were 
ashamed to be seen by the oompany savagely threatening his 
eoffee guest ; and so returning to his former bebax-iour, he 
answered all my questions. “ Come, ha said, in the morning, and 
we will make thee coffee ; then ask me of all that you please, 
and I will tell thee as it is.” When I said, “You have many 
Yahud in your Y6men country,” the fanatic young man was 
much troubled to hear it. “ And that knife, ^ from whence 9 ” 

“ iVom Nejran.” — “ And in Nejran be not your sftnies 

Yshfldies ? was not the smith who made this dagger-blade a 
Yahudy ? ” The ignorant young Beduin, who thought I must 
know the truth, hissed between his teeth : Ullah yusuUat 
aleyhim, “ The Lord have the mastery of them (to bring evil 
upon them).” — When I returned on the morrow, I found Hay- 
sin alone ; the young sheykh, with an nncommon courtesy, had 
awaited me, for they think it nothing not to keep their 
promises. So he said, “ Let us go to the rubba in the next 
makhzan, they have invited us, and we will drink our coffee 
there.” 

When I came another evening to the Kahtin, to hear their 
lays, Hayzin did not return my greeting of peace. Soon after 
I had taken the cup, the young "sheykh as before bade one bring 
him his kiddamiyyah ; and handling the weapon with cruel looks, 
he turned himself anew upon me, and insisted, saying, “ Sully 
oly en-NSby." I answered, “ Oh ! ignorant Beduwy, how is it 
that even with your own religion I am better acquainted than 
thyself ! ” — “ Thou art better acquainted with my religion- than 
myself ! sully aly en-lN^y."— (Some of the Kaht&n company 
Do"w said, “ Hayzkn, nay ! he is a guest.”) — “ If thou mayest come 
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even to the years ol this beard, thou wilt have learned, young 
man, not to offer any violence to the guest.” I thought if 
I said ‘ the guest of the lord of yonder castle,’ he might 
have responded, that the Prince permitted him ! In the same 
moment a singular presentiment, almost a persuasion, possessed 
my soul, that the goodly young man’s death was near at hand ; 
and notwithstanding my life daily threatened in a hazardous 
voyage and this infirm health, that I should survive him. 
” Your oofiee, I added, was in my throat when you lifted 
the knife against me ; but tell me, 0 ye of the Kahtkn, do 
ye not observe the rites of the other Aarab ? ” Some of them 
answered me, ” Ay, Ullah ! that do we ; ” but Hayzfkn was silent 
for the rest of the company were not with him, and the Arabs 
are never of one assent, save in blind dogma of religion : this 
is for one’s safety who adventures among them. — Hayzkn, a 
few months afterward, by the retaliation of fortune, was sldn 
(in battle) by my friends. This case made the next day some 
idle talk in the town, and doubtless was related in the palace, 
for Imbarak asked me of it in the great kahwa : — “ Khalil, what 
of the Kaht4n ? and what of Hayzin, when he took the knife 
to stab thee, fearedst thou not to die ? ” — ” If I feared for every 
word, judge thyself, had I entered your Arabian eountiy? 
but tell me, did the young ignorant well, thinkest thou ? ’ — 
Imbirak, who was in such times a spokesman for the Emir, 
kept silence. 

Vary ugly tales are current of the Kahtin in the mouths of 
Nejd Arabians. It is commonly reported that they are eaters 
of the flesh of their enemies ; and there is a vile proverb said 
to be of thffie human butchers, ‘ ethrthail, the rump, is the best 
roast.’ They are esteemed faithless, “ wood at a word, and for 
every small cause ready to pluck out their weapons.” A strange 
tale was told me in Kasim, by certain who pretended they had it 
ol eye-witnesses : ‘ Some Kahtkn riders returning weary and 
empty from a ghrazzu passed by er-Buss ; and findmg an abd or 
bondsman of the village without in the kh^a, they laid hands 
on him and bound him, and carried the negro away with them. 
Before evening the Kaht&nies, alighted in the Neffid, the men 
were faint with the many days Buliert;d hunger ; — and they said 
amoi^ themselves, ‘ We will kill the captive and eat him ; ’ 
they plucked also bushes and gathered fuel for a great fire. — 
The black man would be cast in, when they had cut his throat, 
and roasted whole ; as the manner is of passengers and hunteis 
in the wilderness to dress their game. But in that appeared 
another band riding over the sand-dunes 1 The Kaht&n hastily 
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re-mounted on their theliils ; and seeing them that approached 
to be more than their number, they 8ta3'ed not, but, as Beduw, 
they turned their beasts to flight. Those that now arrived 
were some friendly Kasim villagers, who loosing the poor bonds- 
man heard from him his (unlikely) tale.’ — But most fanatic are 
these seelerats, and very religious even in their crimes. So it 
is said of them proverbially in Nejd, “ El-Kabtan murder a 
man only for his drinking smoke, and they themselves drink 
human blood.” But sheykhly persons at Aneyza have told me 
that “ eI-KahtS:n in el-Y6men do confirm their solemn swearing 
together by drinking human gore ; also a man of them may not 
Tiive, nor loose his leathern hand, until he have slain an enemy.” 
Another sheykh of Kahtin visited HSyil two years before,— ^nd 
after discourse of their affairs the Prince Ibn Eashld said to 
him : “ In all my riding southwards through the Beduin country 
we never saw a'Kahtan burying place ! ” The sheykh, it is 
reported, answered him (in a boast), “ Ay weUah Muhafutfa, thou 
hast seen the graves of Kahtan, in the air ! — the crows and the 
rakham and the agab : ” be would say their carcases are cast 
out unburied, — that which happens in the wild battle-fields of 
Arabia ; the fallen of the losers’ side remain without burial. It 
was so with Kahtin when this Hayzan was slain in the sum- 
mer : a week after I passed by, and the earavaners avoided 
that sinister neighbourhood ! 

Somewhat has been said of Ibn Bashid’s lineage. Bhammar 
is not, as the most great nomad tribes, reputed to spring from one 
Jid, but according to the opinion in Nejd, is of mixed ancestey. 
Others say the name of their patriarch is Shimmer. The divi- 
sions by fendies or lineages of Sbammar were ^ven me by a 
lettered nomad of Annezy Bbaa living at Hayil. The fendy Ahda 
is from the fendy Abida of Kahtan whereof the Jaafar kindred, 
of which is Ibn Eashid’s house ; the other ^ fendies are many 
and not of one descent,— Sinjdra, Tuvhin, Eslam, Beghreyrai, 
Ghreylh, AmUd, Fadddghra, Thubii, Afarit, es-Zumeyl, Ham- 
nazdn, Saiyeh, KhUrussy, Z&ba, Shammar-Toga (in Ir&k). 

No man of the inhabitants of the wilderness knows letters ; 
and it was a new pleasure to me to meet here with a lettered 
Beduwv, as it were an eye among their dull multitude, for he 
was well taught and diligent, and his mind naturally given to 
good studies. This was one Rashid who had been bred a 
scholar at er-Riatb ; but had since forsaken the decaying 
Wahaby state and betaken himself to Hayil, where he was 
become a man of Hamfld’s private trust and service. _ He made 
every year some scholarly journey, into distant provinces. He 
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was last year, he told me, in the land of Israel, -where he had 
visited Bethlehem, “ the place (he said devoutly) where the 
Messiah was born,” and the Holy (City). There is in these 
Arabians such a facility of mind, that it seems they only lack 
the occasion, to speed in any -way of learning ; — that were by an 
easy imitation. Bashid was a good man of hberal understanding 
[I could have -wished for such a rafik in my Arabian travel^ 
but too timid as a Bedu-wy under masters : almost he dared not 
be seen in the town to discourse -with the Nasrany, lest it 
should displease any great personage. There is reported to be 
a far outlying settlement in el-Aruth, of Shammar lineage, the 
name of the village is Aleiji and the kindred Kuruniyah. 

One day I found Bashid carrying my book of Geography in the 
M^shab. As he said that Majid sent him with it to some learned 
man in Hayil, a kady, I accompanied him ; but come to his dar 
we found not the learned person at home. I heard the kSdy had 
compiled shajr, a tree, of genealogies, in which he exhibited the 
branching from the stock of all their Arabian lines. T went another 
day to visit him, and could not soon find his distant house, because 
a swordsman of the Emir, whom I met stalking in his gay 
clothes, sent me upon a false way about ; and when I arrived 
I found the shallow fellow sitting there before me ! so knavish 
they are in a trifle, and full of Asiatic suspicions. When I re- 
proached him the fellow could not answer a word, only feeling 
do-wn the edge of his sword, be let me divine that he had thi 
best will in the world to have tried his force and the temper 
of the metal upon my neck. The same man was afterwards 
not less ready to defend me from the insolence of others. 

I gi-eeted the kady, who hardly saluted me again : Malha 
tuHd, quoth the pedant ; — and this is all their learning, to seem 
well taught in the Arabic tongue. He was sitting under his 
house wall in the dust of the street. All their gravity is akin to 
levity, and first showing me his watch, he asked, “ What is this 
written upon the face of it ? " Then he sent for a book, and showed 
me in the fly-leaf his copies of some short antique inscriptions 
which he had found scored upon the rocks in this neighbour- 
hood (they were written in a kind of Himyarie character), and 
he asked of me, “ Are these Yundny (of Javan), in the Greek 
tongue, or Muscovy? — the Mtiscovs of old inhabited this country. ’’ 
I answered, “ Art thou so ignorant then even of your o-wn 
language 1 This is the Himyarie, or ancient Yemenish writing 
of Arabia. I heard thou wast a learned man, and upon that 
common ground we might be friends. Though thy name be 
Moslem and mine is Messihy, we all say ‘ There is an only 
"Godhead.’ ” — The impiety is not unknown to me of the 
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Messihiyftn ; they say ‘ Ullah childed, and that the only God ij 
become more Gods’ ! Nay ! but if thou wilt turn from the 
way of idolatry to be a Moslem, we may be accorded together.’' 

“ I become a Moslem ! I think thou wooldst not become a 

Nasrtoy ; neither will I take on me the name of j^our reli- 
gion, ebeden ! (ever): yet may we be friendly in this world, 
and seekers after the true knowledge.” — “ Knowledge of the 
Messihiyiin ! that is a little thing, and next to unlearning.” — 
“ How art thou called learned ! being without knowledge even 
of your own letters. The shape is unknown to you of the dry 
land, the names of the hundred countries and the great nations ; 
but we by navigation are neighbours to all nations, we encom- 
pass the earth with our speech in a moment. Says not Sleymkn 
bin Daud, ‘ It is the glory of man’s solicitous spirit to search 
out the sovereign works of the Lord ’ ? ye know not those 
scriptures, but our young children read these things with under- 
standing.” — The pedant could not find his tongue ; he might 
feel then, like a friar out of his cell, that he was a narrow soul, 
and in fault to have tempted the stranger in argument. He 
was mollified, and those that sat with him. 

Afterwards, meeting with Easbid, he said, “ How found yon 
him, be knows very much ? ” — “ The koran, the muallakd.t, the 
kamfis and his jots, and his titles (the vowel points in their 
skeleton writing), and he knows nothing else.” — “ It is the truth, 
and I can think thou didst not like him ; ” for it seems, the 
learned and religious kady was looked upon as a crabbed fellow 
in his own town. As we were talking of the ancient scored 
inscriptions, in Abeyd’s kahwa, Majid’s tutor said to Hamfid, 
“ Have we not seen the rocks full of them at Guhba ? ” Gubba 
is the outlying small Nefdd village next to J. Shammar, upon 
the way to Jauf. 

In Nejd I have found the study of letters m most honom 
amongst the prosperous merchants at Aneyza. At Hfiyil it 
was yet in the beginning : though Eamfid and the Prince are 
said to be possessors (but who may ever believe them !) of two or 
three thousand volumes. I found in Abeyd’s kahwa not above 
a dozen in their cotton cases, and bound in red leather:— 
but the fewer they were, the more happy I esteemed them, 
as princes, not to be all their lives going still to school. 
Hamnd sometime asked me of the art of printing. Could 1 
not show him the manner ? ’ but when I answered he might buy 
himself a printer’s press from Bagdad, for not much moni^, he 
was discouraged, for they will spend nothing. It is wonderful 
in what nomad-like ignorance of the natural world they aU pass 
their lives 1 Borne evening Hamnd asked me, “ Do the Nasara, 
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Khalil, seethe moon? ” — his meaning might be — ‘ The new moon 
is the ensign of the Sultan of Islam, the moon then is of the 
Moslemin ; — therefore the moon is not of the other religions ! ’ 

There were in Hayil four common schools. The master of 
one of them, a depraved lookii^ fanatical young man, daily 
uttered the presumptuous saws of his self-likmg heart of 
gall to the ignorant assembly in the kahwa: sordid was bis 
voice, and the basene-ss of his snake-looking eyes a moral pes- 
tilence. Upon a day he called upon me loudly, and smiling 
in his manner, before them all, “ Khalil, why so steadfast in a 
false way ? Wonldst thou come to my house, to-morrow, I will 
lay before thee the proofs, and they shall be out of your own 
scriptures. Thou shalt read the prophecy of Hazkiycd and the 
other testimonies ; and then, if the Lord will, thou mayest saj, 
‘ I that was long time blind, do now see and bear witness that 
God is One, and Mohammed is the apostle of God.’ ” — “ Will 
you make my head ache in the Prince’s coffee-hall about your 
questions of religion 1 where I come but to drink a cup with my 
friends.” The Beduins answered for me, “He has well said; 
peace, thou young man, and let this stranger be.” — “ But it is 
of the great hope I have, hissed the holy ribald, of this man’s 
conversion ; for was it not so with the YahCidy before him ? ” 

Desiring to see a book at Hayil and in Arabic “ of Ezekiel the 
prophet ” ! I went the next afternoon to his dfir, which I found 
by the Meshab, near the common draught-yard, as unsavoury 
as himself. “ Ah ! he said, welcome, also I hope thou art come 
disposed to receive the truth.” He set dates before the stranger, 
and fetched me his wise book ; which I found to be a solemn 
tome of some doctor of Islam, who at a certain place quoted 
a voice of the prophet, but in other than barbarous ears of 
little meaning. The Arabs have a curious wit for the use of 
this world, but they are all half-rational children in religion. 
“ Well ! (I asked) is there no more than this ? and I was almost 
in hope to have reformed myself ! ” But now the young man, who 
looked perhaps that I should have taken his vanity upon trust, 
was displeased with himself, and so I left him. This school- 
master was maintained by the State ; he dined noiserably in the 
Mothif, and received, besides, a few reals in the year, and a 
change of clothing. 

The Arabs are to be won by gentleness and good faith, 
they yield to just arguments, and before I left Hajdl the most 
of my old foes wished me well in their hearts. To use an 
unflattering plainness of speech was also agreeable to the part 
of sdwahh, or wandering anchorite in the fable of human life. 
The best that I met with here, were some who had been in Egypt 
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and Syria, or eoadactors of the Emir’s sale-horses to Bombay, 
where they told me, with a pleasant wonder, they had seen 
the horse-race ; men who viewed a stranger, such as themselves 
had been in another soil, with eyes of good-will and understand- 
tri g. “ This people (they wotdd say) have learned no good 
manners, they have not corrected themselves by seeing foreign 
countries : else why do they molest thee, Kh^il, about your 
religion ; in which no man ought to be enforced. — But wo have 
instructed ourselves in travel ; also we have seen the Nasara, 
their wealth, their ingenuity, and justice and liberality.” 

The weather, sultry awhile after my coming to Etayil, was 
now grown cold. Snow, which may be seen the most winters 
upon a few heads of Arabian mountains, is almost not known 
to fall in the Nejd wilderness, although the mean altitude 
be nearly 4000 feet. They say such happens about “once 
in forty years.” It had been seen two winters before, when 
snow lay on the soil three days : the camels were couched in 
the menzils, and many of them perished in that unwonted 
cold and hunger. 

A fire was kindled morning and evening in the great 
kahwa, and I went there to warm myself with the Beduins. 
One evening before almost anyone came in, I approached 
to warm myself at the fire-pit. — “ Away ! (cried the coffee- 
server, who was of a very splenetic fanatical humour) and 
leave the fire to the guests that will presently arrive.” Some 
Beduins entered and sat down by me. “ I say, go back ! ” 
cries the coffee-keeper. “ A moment, man, and I am warm ; 
be we not all the Prince’s guests ? ” Some of the Beduw 
said in my ear : “ It were better to remove, not to give 
them an occasion.” That kahwajy daily showed his rancour, 
breaking into my talk with the Beduw, as when someone 
asked me “Whither wilt thou next, KhalU ? “ May it please 
Ullah (cries the coffee-server) to jebennem 1 ” I have heard he 
was one of servile condition from Aneyza in Kasim ; but being 
daily worshipfully saluted by guesting Beduin sheykhs, he was 
come to some solemn opinion of himself. To cede to the tyranny 
of a servant might, I thought, hearten other fanatics’ audacity 
in H&vil. The coffee-server, with a frenetic voice, cried to a 
Beduwy sitting by, “ Beach me that camcl-stick,” (w'hich the 
nomads have always in their hands,) and having snatched it 
from him, the slave struck me with all his decrepit force. 
The Beduins had risen round me with troubled looks, — 
they might feel that they were not themselves safe ; none 
of these were sheykhs, that durst say any word, only they 
beckoned me to withdraw with them, and sit down with 
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them at a little distance. It had been perilous to defend 
myself among dastards ; for if it were told in the town that 
the Nasriny laid heavy hands on a Moslem, then the wild 
fire had kindled in many hearts to avenge him. The P.miV 
most therefore hear of the matter and do justice, or so long 
as I remained in Hayil every shrew would think he had as 
good leave to insult me. I passed by the gallery to the Emir’s 
apartment, and knocking on the iron door, I heard the slave-boy 
who kept it within say to the guard that it was Khalfl the 
Nasrany. The Emir sent out Nasr to enquire my business, 
and I went to sit in the M6shab. Later someone coming from 
the Kasr who had been with the Emir, said that the Emir sent 
for the coffee-server immediately, and said to him, “ Why ! UUah 
curse thy father, hast thou struck the Nasrflny ? ” — “ WeUah, 
0 el-Muhafdth (the trembiii^ wretch answered) I touched him 
not ! ” — so he feared the Emii-, who said then to some of the guard 
“ Beat him ! ” — but Hamud rose and going over to Mohammed, 
he kissed his cousin’s hand, asking him, for his sake, to spare 
the coffee-server, ‘ who was a mesguin (meskin).’ “ Go kahwajy, 
said the Emir, and if I hear any more there shall nothing save 
thee, but thou sbalt lose thy office.” Because I forsook the 
coffee-hall, the second coffee-server came many times to my 
makhzan, and wooed me to return among them ; but I re- 
sponded, ” Where the guests of the Emir are not safe from 
outrage — 1’! 


Note. — Ibn EashId’s horses, for the Indian market, are shipped 
at Kuweyt. The itinerary is, from H&yil to el-Kh&sira, 9 stounds ;~ 
Bak'a, 8 ; — Khathra, 18 ; — el-Fesas, Umm Arthama (the well there 
32 fathoms), 28 ; — el-W^b&, 24 ; — el-Hafi (in the Wady er-Runi- 
mah, the well 36 fathoms), 24 ; — ^ArraVi (where there is little water), 
16 ; — el-Jahrfi (on the sea coast), 30 ; — el-Euweyt, 9. [Abu Daid, 
sheykh d-Ageyl, I)atmscus,\ 
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DBPART FROM HAYIL: JOCTBKEY TO KHEY'BAB. 


Tltt ‘ Persian pitgrimags.’ Imbirak's tcords. Tmm thieves, Jauf pilgrims 
iu Mdgil. Beduins on pilgrhnage. The Caravan la Mecca arrives from (he 
north. An Italian hajjg in H&yil. The Persians passed formerly by eUKasVm. 
Murderoas dangers in Jleeca. Concourse at Hdgil. — The Kheybar journey. 
VioUnl dealing of Ivibirak. Ibn Bashtd's passport. Departure from HdyiL 
Gofar. Seyadin, Beduin, pedlars. El-Easr village. Biddia hamlet. Adventure 
in the desert. Eyida ibn Ajjuiyrt. KSsim ifcn Hardls. S6lih the rafVe. “ It 
is the angels.” T!te Wady er-Buininah. £i5trtn»’4 sister. Set forward again ivtlh 
Silih. The Xasrdny abandoned at strange tents. The liospildbU goodness of 
(Aoee rtomads. ThaifuBah, Set forth with a rafik from the menzil of Ey&da- 
Chroceyb. The Barra tn eight. Btteyra menzil in the Barra. Lineage of llte 
Beteym. The lam-field. The division of watere of Borthem Arabia. The 
iangerous passage. The great Sarral (Kheybar). El-Hdyat, village. Cattle 
paths in the Barra. An alarm near Kheybar. Locusts. Ohroceyl in Irovile of 
mind. Wady Jetlds. Kheybar village. The Biisn. An antigue JUesjid. 

Thh Haj were approaching ; — this is Ibn Rashid’s convoy 
from Mesopotamia of the so-caUed ‘ Persian pilgrimage ’ to 
Mecca : — and seeing the child Feysal had nearly recovered, 
I thought after that to depart, for I found little rest at all or 
refreshment at Hfiyil. Because the Emir had spoken to me 
of mines and minerals, I conjectured that he would have sent 
some with me on horseback, seeking up and down for metals : 
—but when he added “ There is a glancing sand in some parts 
of the khdla like scaly gold,” I had answered with a plainness 
which must discourage an Arab. Also Hamud had spoken to 
me of seeking for metals. 

Imb&rak invited me one morning to go home with him “ to 
kahwa,” he bad a good house beside the mesjid, backward from 
the Meshab. We found his little son playing in the court : the 
martial father took him in his arms with the tenderness of 
the Arabians for theii children. An European would bestow 
the first home love upon the child's mother ; but the Arabian 

22 
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housewives come not forth with meeting smiles and the eyes 
of love, to welcome-in their husbands, for they are his espoused 
servants, he purchased them of their parents, and at best, his 
liking is divided. The child cried out, “ Ho ! Nasr^ny, thou eanst 
not look to the heaven ! ” — “ See, my son, I may look upon it 
as well, I said, as another and better ; — taal hvbhiny I coma 
thou and kiss me ; ” for the Arab strangers kiss their hosts' 
young children. — When some of the young courtiers had asked 
me, Fen rubbuk, ‘ Where is thy Lord God ? ’ I answered them 
very gravely, Fi kuU makdn, ‘ The Lord is in every place : ’ which 
word of the Nasrany pleased them strangely, and was soon upon 
aU their tongues in the Kasr. 

“ Khalil, said Imb&rak, as we sat at the hearth, we would 
have thee to dwell wth us in Hdyil ; only become a Moslem, it is 
a little word and soon said. Also wonldst thou know more of this 
country, thou shalt have then many occasions in being sent for 
the Emir’s business here and there. The Emir will promote thee 
to an high place and give thee a house where thou mayest 
pass thy life in much repose, free from all cares, wellah in only 
stretching the limits at thy own hearth-side. Although that 
which we can offer be not more than a man ta thou art 
find at home in his country, yet consider it is very far to come 
again thither, and that thou must return through as many new 
dangers.” — Imbarak was doubtless a spokesman bf the Emir, 
he promised fair, and this office I thought might he the col- 
lectmg of taxes ; for in handling of money they would all soona 
trust a Nasriny. 

Those six or seven reals which came in by the sale of my 
niga, — I had cast them with a few small pieces of silver into a 
paper box with my medicines, I found one day had been stolen, 
saving two reals and the small money ; that either the Arab piety 
of the thief had left me, or his superstition, lest he should draw 
upon himself the Christian’s curse and a chastisement of heaven. 
My friends’ suspicion fell upon two persons. The dumb man, who 
very often entered my lodging, for little cause, and a certain Be- 
duwy, of the rajajil at H4yil, of a melancholy malignant humour ; 
he had bought my camel, and afterward he came many times to 
ray raakhzan, to be treated for ophthalmia. I now heard him 
named a cut-purse of the Persian Haj, and the neighbours even 
affirmed that he had cut some of their wezands. When I spoke 
of this mischief to Hamud, he affected with the barbaric sleight erf 
the Arabs not to believe me. I looked then in my purse, and 
there were not thirty reals ! I gave my tent to the tunning broker 
and gained four or five more. The dellal sold it to some young 
patrician, who would ride in this winter pilgrimage of 160 
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leagues and more in the khala, to Mecca. Imb&rak set his 
sword to the dumb man’s throat, but the dumb protested with 
all the vehement signs in the world that this guilt was not in 
him. As for the Beduwy he was not found in Hayil ! 

Already the foro-ridors of the Haj arrived : we heard that 
the pilgrims this year were few in number. I saw now the 
yearly gathering in Hlyil of men from the villages and the 
tribes that would follow with the caravan on pilgrimage, and 
of petty tradesmen that come to traffic with the passing haj : — 
some of them brought dates from Kasim above a hundred 
miles distant. A company from the Jauf villages lodged in the 
next makhzans ; they were more than fifty persons, that had 
journeyed ten days tardily over the Nefud in winter rain and 
rough weather : but that is hardly a third of their long march 
(of seven hundred miles) to Mecca. I asked some weary man of 
chem, who came to me trembling in the chill morning, how 
he looked to accomplish his religious voyage and return upwards 
in the cold months without shelter. “ Those, he answered, that 
die, they die ; and who live, God has preserved them.” These 
men told me they reckon from Jauf eight, to el-Meshed and to 
Damascus nine camel journeys ; to Maan are five theliil days, or 
nine nights out with loaded camels, ilany poor Jaufies come 
every year into the Hauran seeking labour, and are hired 
by the Druses to cleanse and repair their pools of rain-water : — 
it is the jealous manner of the Druses, who would live by 
themselves, to inhabit where there is scarcity of water. Much 
salt also of the Jauf deserts is continually carried thither. The 
Jauf villagers say that they are descended from Mesopotamians, 
Syrians and from the Nejd Arabians. The suk in HAyil was in 
these days thronged with Beduins that had business in the 
vearly concourse, especially to sell camels. The Meshab was 
now full of their couching theluls. The multitude of visiting 
people were bidden, at the hours, in courses, by Mufarrij and 
those of the public kitchen, and led in to break their fasts and 
to sup in the Mothlf. 

Three days later the Haj arrived, they were mostly Ajam, 
strangers ‘ of outlandish speech ’ ; but tbus word is commonly 
understood of Persia. They came early in an afternoon, by 
my reckoning, the 14th of November. Before them rode a 
great company of Beduins on pilgrimage ; there might be in 
aU a thousand persons. Many of the Aarab that arrived in 
Hayil were of the Syrhm Annezy, Sbda, whose dlra is far in 
the north-west near Aleppo. With this great yearly convoy 
came down trains of laden camels with wares for the tradesmen 
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of Hlyil ; and I saw a dozen camels driven in through the 
castle gate, which carried bales of clothing, for the Emir’s dtdy 
gifts of changes of garments to his visiting Beduins. The Haj 
passed westwards about the town, and went to encamp before 
the Gofar gate, and the summer residency, and the Ml es-Sama. 
The caravan was twelve nights out from Bagdad. I numbered 
about fifty great tents : they were not more, I heard, than hall 
the hajjies of the former season ; but this was a year of that 
great jehid which troubled el-Islam, and the most Persians were 
gone (for fear) the long sea way about to the port of Mecca. 
I saw none of them wear the Persian bonnets or clad as Per- 
sians : the returning pilgrimage is increased by those who visit 
el- Medina, and would go home by el-M4shed. 

I wondered to mark the perfect rraemblance of the weary, 
travel-stained, and ruffianly clad Bagdad akklms to those of 
Damascus ; the same moon-like white faces are of both the 
great mixed cities. In their menzil was already a butchers’ 
market, and I saw saleswomen of the town sitting there with 
baskets of excellent girdle-bread and dates ; some of those 
wives — so wimpled that none might know them — sold also 
buttermilk ! a traffic which passes for less than honest, even 
in the towns of nomad Arabia. Two days the pilgrims take rest 
in Hlyil, and the third morrow they depart. The last evening, 
one stayed me in the street, to enquire, whether I would go 
with the Haj to Mecca ! When I knew his voice in the dusk I 
answered only, “ Ambar, no ! ” and he was satisfied. Ambar, a 
home-bom Galla of Ibn Easbid’s house, was now Emir ei-Haj, 
conductor of the pilgrim convoy — this was, we have seen, the 
Emir Mohammed’s former office ; Aneybat was his elder brother, 
and they were freemen, but their father was a slave of Abdullah 
Ibn Eashid. Aneybar and Ambar, being thus libertine brethren 
of the succeeding Emirs, were holders of trusts under them; 
they were also welfarii^ men in Hlyil. 

On the morrow of the setting out of the Haj, I stood in the 
menzil to watch their departure. One who walked by in the 
company of some Bagdad merchants, clad like them and girded 
in a kumbiz, stayed to speak with me. I asked, ' What did 
he seek ? ’ — I thought the hajjy would say medicines : but he 
answered, “1/ 1 speak in the French language, will you under- 
stand me ? ” — “ I shall understand it ! but what countryman art 
thou ? ” I beheld a pale alien’s face with a chestnut beard : — 
who has not met with the like in the mixed cities of the 
Levant ? He responded, “ I am an Italian, a Piedmontese of 
ffurm .” — ** And what brings you hither upon this hazardous 
voyage 1 good Lord ! you might have your throat cut among 
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them ; are yon a Moslem ? ” — “ Ay.” — “ Yon confess then their 
‘ none flab but UUah, and Mahound, arostle of Ullah ’ — which 
they shall never hear me utter, may Ullah confound them ! ” — 
” Ay, I say it, and I am a Moslem ; as snch 1 make this 
pilgrimage.” 

He told me he was come to the Mohammedan conntnes, 


eight years before ; he was then but sixteen years of age, and 
from Damascus he had passed to Mesopotamia : the last three 
years he had studied in a Mohammedan college, near Bagdad, 
and received the circumcision. He was erudite in the not short 
task of the Arabic tongue, to read, and to write scholarly, and 
conid speak it with the best, as he said, “ without difference.” 
For a moment, he treated in school Arabic, of the variance 
of the later Arabian from the antique tongue, as it is found 
in the koran, which he named with a Mohammedan aspira- 
tion es-sherif, ‘ the venerable or exalted scripture.’ With his 
pedant teachers, he dispraised the easy babble-talk of the 
Aarab. When I said I could never find better than a head- 
ache in the farrago of the koran ; and it amazed me that 
one bom in the Eoman country, and under the name of 
Christ, should waive these prerogatives, to become the bro- 
ther of Asiatic barbarians in a fond religion I he answered 
with the Italic moUitia and half urbanity,—" Aba ! well, a 
man may not always choose, but he must sometime go with 
the world.” He hoped to fulfil this voyage, and ascend with 
the returning Syrian Haj : he had a mind to visit the lands 
beyond Jordan, and those tribes [B. Hameydy, B. Sokhr]; pos- 
sessors of the best blood horses, in Moab ; but when he under- 
stood that I had wandered there, he seemed to pass over so 
much of his purpose. It was in his mind to publish his Travels 
when he returned to Europe. Poor (he added) he was in the 
world, and mad© his pilgrimage at the charges, and in the com- 
pany, of some bountiful Persian personage of much devotion and 
learning : — but once returned to Italy, he would wipe off all 
this rust of the Mohammedan life. He said he heard of me, 
"the NasrAny,” at his comirq? to Hayil, and of the Jew-born 
Abdullah : he had visited the Moslemanny, but " found him to 
be a man altogether without instruction. 

There was a hubbub in the camp of the taking up tents and 
loading of baggage and litters ; some were already mounted 
and as we took hands, I asked, " What is your name ? and remem- 
ber mine, for these are hazardous times and places.” The Italian 
responded with a little hesitation— it might be true, or it might 
be he would put me off— Erancesco Ferrari. Now the caravan 
was moving, and he hastened to climb upon his camel. 
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Prom Hiyil to Mecca are five huadred miles at least, over 
vast deserts, which they pass in fifteen long marches, not all 
years journeying by the same landmarks, but according to that 
which is reported o! the waterings (which are wells of the 
Aarab), and of the peace or dangers of the wilderness before 
them. Ibn Bashtd’s Haj have been known to go near by Kheybar, 
but they commonly hold a course from Mustajidda or the great 
watering of Semira, to pass east of the Harrat el-Kesshvh, 
and from thence in other two days descend to the underlying 
Mecca country by W. Laynvun. It is a wonder that the Ateyba, 
(the Prince’s strong and capital enemies) do not waylay them : 
but a squadron of his rajajil ride to defend the Eaj. 

Formerly this convoy from Mesopotamia to Mecca passed by 
the way of el-Kasfm, with the kafilas of Aneyza, or of Boreyda ; 
in which long passages of the deserts, those of the Persian belief 
were wont to suffer harshness and even violence, especially by 
the tyranny of Mahanna, the nsnrping jemmaX or “ cameleer ” 
sheykh of Boreyda, of whom there is many a tale told. And I 
have heard this of a poor Ajamy : When the caravan arrived in 
the town, he was bound at the command of Mahanna and beaten 
before him ; the Emir still threatening the needy stranger, — 
" Son of an hound, lay me down thy four giniydt, and else thou 
dxest in this place.” The tovvn Arabs when crossed are very un- 
civil spirits, and their hostility turning to a beastly wildness, 
they set no bounds to their insane cruelty ; it is a great prudence 
therefore not to move them. — It was now twelve years since all 
the “ Persian ” overland pilgrims use to come down from el- 
Meshed under the strong conduct of the Prince of Shammar 
to him they pay toll, (if you can believe the talk) ‘ an hundred 
reals ’ for each person. — I saw a mare led through the town, of 
perfect beauty : the Emir Mohammed sent her (his yearly pre- 
sent) with the Haj to the sherif of Mecca. It was eight o’clock 
when the Haj departed ; but thelAi riders of H&yil were stiE 
leaving the town to overtake the slow camel-train till mid-day. 

When in the favourable revolution of the stars I was come 
again to peaceable countries, I left notice of the Italian 
wanderer “ Ferrari ” at his consulate in Syria, and have vainly 
enquired for him in Italy : — I thought it my duty, for how 
dire is the incertitude which hangs over the heads of any aliens 
that will adventure themselves in Mecca, — ^where, I have heard 
it from credible Moslems, that nearly no Saj passes in which 
some unhappy persons are not put to death as intruded Christians. 
A trooper and his comrade, who rode with the yearly Haj cara- 
vans, speaking (unaffectedly) with certain Christian iDamascena 
(my familiar acquaintance), the year before my setting out, said 
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■ They saw two strangers taken at Mona in the last pilgrimage, 
that had been detected writing in pocket-books. The strangers 
being examined were found to be “ Christians ’’ ; they saw them 
executed, and the like happened most years ! ’ Our Christian 
governments too long suft'er this religious brigandage ! Why 
^ve they no Besidents, for the police of nations in Mecca ? Why 
have they not occupied the direful city in the name of the health 
of nations, in the name of the common religion of humanity, and 
because the head of the slave trade is there f It were good for the 
CWstian governments, which hold any of the Mohammedan pro- 
vinces, to consider that till then they may never quietly possess 
them. Each year at Mecca every other name is trodden down, 
and the “ Country of the Apostle ” is they pretend inviolable, 
where no worldly power may reach them. It is “ The city of 
God’s bouse,” — and the only God is God only of the Moslemin. 

Few or none of the pilgrim strangers while lying at H4yil 
had entered the town, — ^it might be their fear of the Arabians. 
Onlv certain Bagdad derwishes came in, to eat of the public 
hospitality ; and I saw besides but a company of merry ad- 
venturers, who would be bidden to a supper in Arabia, for the 
novelty. In that day’s press even the galleries of the Mothif 
were thronged ; there I supped in the dusk, and when I rose, 
my sandals, the gift of Etamud, were taken. From four till 
half-past six o’clock rations had been served for “ two to three 
thousand ” persons ; the Emir’s cheer wm but boiled ternmn 
and a little samn. 

It is a passion to be a pointing-stock for every finger and to 
maintain even a just opinion against the half-reason of the 
world. I have felt this in the passage of Arabia more than the 
daily hazards and long bodily sufferance : yet some leaven is in 
the lump of pleasant remembrance ; it is oftentimes by the 
hearty ineptitude of the nomads. Li the throng of Aarab in 
these days in the Mesbab, many came to me to speak of their 
infirmities ; strangers where I passed called to me, not know- 
ing my name, “ Ho ! thou that goest by, el-hakim there ! ” 
others, when they had received of me (freely) some faithful 
counsel, blessed me with the Semitic grace, ‘‘ God give peace 
to that head, the Lord suffer not thy face to see the evil.” 
And such are phrases which, like their brand-marks, declare 
the tribes of nomads; these were, I believe, northern men. 
One, as I came, showed me to his rafik, with this word : 
JJrraie urraie, hu hut ‘ Look there ! he (is) he, this is the 
Nasr4ny.’~C7iej/ Nasrdny? (I heard the other answer, vdth 
the hoUow drought of the desert in his manly throat), agul 1 
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imjsh yunsurhu ? He would say, “ How is this man victorions 
what giveth him the victory ? ” In this strange word to hini 
the poor Beduwy thought he heard nasr, which is victory. A 
poor nomad of EuwAlla cried out simply, when ho received his 
medicines : ‘ Money he had none to give the hakim, wellah ! 
be prayed mo be content to receive his shirt.’ And, had i 
suffered it, be would have stripped himself,' and gone away 
naked in his sorry open cloak, as tliere are seen many men in the 
indigence of the •wilderness and, like the people of ^dia, with 
no mote than a clout to cover the human shame ; and when 
I let him go, he murmured, Jizak Ullah Icheyr, ' God recom- 
pense thee with good,’ and went on wondering, whether the 
things ‘ which the NasrSny had given him for nothing, could 
be good medicines ? ’ 

I thought no more of Bagdad, but of Kheybar ; already I 
stayed too long in Hayil. At evening I went to Abeyd’s kahwa 
to speak with Hamud ; he was bowing then in the beginning 
of his private devotion, and I sat down silently, awaiting his 
leisure. The son of Abeyd at the end of the first bout looked 
up, and nodding cheerfully, enquired, “ Khalil, is there need, 
wouldst thou anything immediately ? ” — “ There is nottdng, the 
Lord be praised.” — “ Then I shall soon have ended.” As Hamud 
sat again in his place, I said, ‘ I saw the chOd Feysal’s health 
returning, I desired to depart, and would he send me to 
Kheybar •? ’ Hamud answered, ‘If I wished it.’ — “ But why, TOia lf), 
to Kheybar, what is there at Kheybar ? go not to Kheybar, 
thou mayest die of fever at Kheybar ; and they ate not oni 
friends, Khalil, I am afraid of that journey for thee.” I 
answered, " I must needs adventure thither, I would see the 
antiquities of the Yahiid, as I have seen el-H4jr.” — " Well, I 
will find some means to send thee ; but the fever is deadly, go 
not thither, eigh Khalil ! lest thou die there.” — Since I bad 
passed the great Aueyrid I d^ired to discover also the Harrat 
Kheybar, such another volcanic Arabian country, and wherein 
I heard to be the heads of the W. er-Eummah, which westward 
of the Tueyk mountains is the dry waterway of all northern 
Arabia. This great valley which descends from the heads above 
ei-H4yat and Howeyat to the Euphrates valley at ez-Zbeyer, 
a suburb of Bosra, has a -winding course of “ fifty camel 
marches.” 

Hamud, then stretching out his manly great arm, bade me 
try his pulse ; the strokes of his heart-blood were greater than 
I had felt any man's among the Arabians, the man was strong as 
a champion. When they hold out their forearms to the hakimi 
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they think be may well perceive all their health : I was cried 
down when I said it was imposture. “Yesterday a Persian 
medicaster in the Haj was called to the Kaar to feel the Emir’s 
pulse. The Persian said, ‘ Have you not a pain, Sir, in the left 
knee ? ’ the Prince responded. ‘ Ay I feel a pain there by God ! ’ 
— and no man knew it ! ” 

The Haj had left some sick ones behind them in HayU ; 
there was a welfar-ing Bagdad tradesman, whose old infirmities 
had returned upon him in the way, a foot-sore camel driver, 
and some poor derwisbes. The morrow after, all these went 
to present themselves before the Emir in the mejlis, and the 
derawish cried with a lamentable voice in their bastard town 
Arabic, Jandbah I ‘ may it please your grace.’ Their clownish 
carriage and torpid manners, the barbarous border speech 
of the north, and their illiberal voices, strangely discorded 
with the bird-like ease and alacrity and the frank propriety 
in the tongue of the poorest Arabians. The Emir made 
them a gracioas gesture, and appointed them their daily 
rations in the Motbif. Also to the tradesman was assigned 
a makhzan ; and at Hayil he would pass those two or three 
months well enough, sitting in the sun and gossiping up and 
down the sflk, tO he might ride homeward. Afterward I 
saw led-in a wretched young man of the Aarab, who was 
blind ; and spreading his pitiful hands towards the Emir’s 
seat, he cried out, Yd TawU el-Ummrl yd Weled Abdullah! 
‘ Help, 0 Long-of-days, thou Child of Abdullah ! ’ The Emir 
spoke immediately to one over the wardrobe, and the poor 
weled was led away to receive the change of clothing. 

Afterwards, I met with Imb&rak. “ Wouldst thou (he said) to 
Kheybar? there are some Annezy here, who will convey thee.” 
When I heard their menzils were in the Kharram, and that 
Uiey could only carry me again to Misshel, and were to depart 
immediately: I said' that I could not so soon be ready to take 
a long journey, and must call in the debts for medicines. 
“ We will gather them for thee ; but longer we cannot suffer 
thee to remain in our country : if thou wouldst go to Kheybar, 
we will send thee to Kheybar or to el-Kastm, we will send 
thee to el- Karim.”— “ To Kheybar, yet warn me a day or two 
beforehand, that I may be ready.” 

The morning next but one after, I was drmking kahwa with 
those of er-Eiatb, when a young man entered out of breath, he 
came, he said, to call me from Imharak. Imbarak when I inet 
him, said, “ We have found some Heteym who will convey thee 
to Kheybar.”—* And when would they depart ? ’— ** To-morrow 
or the morning after.” But he sent for me in an hour to say 
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he had given them handsel, and I must set out immediatelj. 
“ Why didst thou deceive me 'with to-morrow f ” — “ Put up 
thy things and mount.” — “ But will you send me with 
Heteym ! “ Ay, ay, give me the key of the makhzan and 

make up, for thou art to mount immediately.” — " And I 
cannot speak with the Emir?” — “UkhlusI have done, delay 
not, or 'wellah ! the Emir 'will send, to take off thy head.” — “ Is 
this driving me into the desert to make me away, covertly ? 

“ Nay, nothing -will happen to thee." — “ Now well let me first 
see Hamud.” There came then a slave of Hamud, bringing in 
his hand four reals, vt-hich he said his “ uncle ” sent to me. 
So there came Zeyd, the Moghreby porter of the Kasr ; I 
had shown him a good turn by the gift of medicines, but now 
quoth the burly villain, “ Thou hast no heart (understanding) 
if thou wouldst resist Imbkrak ; for this is the captain and there 
ride behind him five hundred men.” 

I delayed to give the wooden key of my door, fearing lest if 
they had flung the things forth my aneroid had been broken, or 
if they searched them my pistol had been taken ; also I doubted 
whether the captain of the guard (who at every moment laid 
hand to the hilt of his sword) had not some secret commis- 
sion to slay the Nasrany there within. His slaves already 
came about ms, some plucked my clothes, some thrust me for- 
ward ; they would drive me perforce to the makhzan. — “ Is the 
makhzan thine or ours, Khalil ? ” — ‘‘ But Imbl,rak, I no longer 
trust thee : bear my word to the Emir, ‘ I came from the 
Dowla, send me back to the Dowla.’ ” The Arab swordsman 
with fugh I spat in my face. “ Heaven send thee confusion 
that art not ashamed to spit in a man’s face.” — ” Khalil, I 
did it because thou saidst ‘I will not trust thee.’” I saw 
the Moghreby porter go and break open my makhzan door, 
bursting the clay mortice of the wooden lock. The slaves 
plucking me savagely again, I let go the loose Arab upper 
garments in their hands, and stood before the wondering 
wretches in my shirt. “ A shame ! I said to them, and thou 
Imbirak dakhtl-ak, defend me from their insolence.” As Imb^rak 
heard ‘ dakhil-ak,' he snatched a camel-stick from one who stood 
by, and beat them back and drove them from me. 

They left me in the makhzan and I quickly put my things 
in order, and took my arms secretly. E&hd now came by, gomg 
to Abeyd’s kahwa : I said to him, “ Fdhd, I will enter with thee, 
for here 1 am in doubt, and where is Hamud ? ” The poor 
man answered friendly, “ Hamud is not yet abroad, but it will 
not be long, Khalil, before he come.” — Imbdrak : “ Wellah, I say 
the Emir will send immediately to cut off thy head 1 ” Mdji'd 
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(•who passed as at the same time, going to'wards Aheyd’s kahwa) 

“ Eigh ! Imbdrak, will the Emir do so indeed ? ” and the boj 
smiled with a child’s dishonest cariosity of an atrocioas spectacle. 
As I walked on 'with Fahd, Imbarak retired from us, and passed 
through the Kasr gate, perhaps then he went to the Emir. 
— Fahd sighed, as -we were beyond the door, and “ Khalil, please 
UUah, said the poor man, it may yet fall oat well, and Hamad 
•will very soon be here.” I had not sat long, when they came to 
tell me, ‘ the Emir desired to see me.’ I said, “ Do not deceive 
me, it is but Imb&rak who knocks.” Fahd : “ Nay, go KhalS, 
it is the Emir.” 

When I went out, I found it was Imbirak, who with the old 
menaces, called upon me to mount immediately. “ I will first, 
I answered, see Hamud : ” so he left me. The door had been 
shut behind me, I returned to the makhzan, and saw my bag- 
gage was safe ; and Fahd coming by agmn, ” Hamud, he said, 
is now in the house,” and at my request he sent back a ser^’ant 
to let me in. AJter a little, Hamud entering, greeted me, and 
took me by the hand. I asked, ' Was this done at the com- 
mandment of the Emir?’ HamHi: “By God, Khalil, I can 
do nothing with the Emir ; hu y&hkam aUyna he rnlM 
over us all.” — “ Some books of mine, and other things, were 
brought here.” — “ Ha ! the eyyal have taken them from 
thy makhzan, they shall be restored.” When I spoke of a 
knavish theft of bis man Aly — he was gone now on pilgrimage 
— Hamud exclaimed : “ The lord take away his breath ! ” — He 
were not an Arab if he had proffered to make good his man’s 
larceny. “ What intended you by that money you lately sent 
me ? ” — “ My liberality, Khalil, why didst thou refuse it ? ” — “ Is 
it for medicine and a month’s daily care of thy child, who is 
now restored to health ? ” — “ It was for this I offered it, and we 
have plenty of quinine ; ■wilt thou buy an handful of me for two 
reals ? ” He was washing to go to the mid-day public prayer, 
and whilst the strong man stayed to speak •with me it was late. 
“ There is a thing, Hamud.” — “ What is that, Khali! ? ” and he 
looked up cheerfully. “ Help me in this trouble, for that bread 
and salt which is between ns.” — “ And what can I do ? Moham- 
med rules us all.” — “ Well, speak to Imbfirak to do nothing 
till the hour ’of the afternoon mejlis, when I may speak with 
the Emir.” — I ■will say this to him,” and Hamud went to the 
mesjid. 

After the prayer I met the Prince himself in the M4shab ; 
be walks, as said, in sn insolent cluster of young fanatics, and 
a half score of his swordsmen close behind them. — Whenever 
1 had encountered the Emir and his company of late, in the 
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streets, I thought he had answered my greeting with a strutting 
look. Now, as he came on with his stare, I said, without a 
salutation, Aruhh, ' I depart.’ “ Ruhh, So go,” answered Mo- 
hammed. “ Shall I come m to speak with thee ? ” — “ Meskgkrill 
we are too busy.” 

When at length the afternoon mejlis was sitting, I crossed 
through them and approached the Emir, who sat enforcing 
himself to look gallantly before the people ; and he talked then 
with some great sheykh of the Bednw, who was seated next bTm , 
Mohammed Ibn Eashid looked towards me, I thought with dis- 
pleasure and somewhat a base countenance, which is of evil 
augury among the Arabs. “ What (he said) is thy matter ? 

“ I am about to depart, but I would it were with assurance. 
To-day I was mishandled in this place, in a manner which has 
made me afraid. Thy slaves drew me hither and thither, and 
have rent my clothing ; it was by the setting on of Imb&iak, 
who stands here: he also threatened me, and even spat in my 
face.” The Emir enquired, under his voice, of Imbflrak, ‘ what 
had he done,’ who answered, excusi^ himself. I added, “ And 
now he would compel me to go with Heteym ; and I foresee only 
mischance.” “ Nay (said the Emir, striking his breast), fear not; 
but ours be the care for thy safety, and we will give thee a 
passport,” — and he said to Nasr, his secretary, who sat at his feet 
— “ Write him a schedule of safe-conduct.” 

I said, “ I brought thee from my country an excellent tele- 
scope.” The cost had been three or four pounds ; and I thought, 
‘ if Ibn Rashid receive my gift, I might ask of him a camel ’ : 
but when he said, “ We have many, and have no need,” I answered 
the Emir with a frank word of the desert, weysh aad, as one 
might say, ‘ What odds ! ’ Mohammed Ibn Eashid shnitii back 
in his seat, as if I bad disparaged his dignity before the people ; 
but recovering himself, he said, with better looks and a friendly 
voice, “ Bit down." Mohammed is not ungenerous, he might 
remember in the stranger his own evil times. Nasr hav^ 
ended his writing, upon a small square of paper, handed it up 
to the Emir, who perused it, and daubing Ins Arabic copper 
seal in the ink, he sealed it with the print of bis name. I asked 
Nasr, “ Read me what is written herein,” and he read, “ That 
all unto whose bauds this bill may come, who owe obedience to 
Ibn Rashid, know it is the will of the Emir that no one yaarud 
aiey, should do any offence to, this Nasr&ny.” Ibn EasMd 
rising at the moment, the mejlis rose with him and dispersed. 
I asked, as the Emir was going, “ When shall I depart ? “ At 

thy pleasure.” — “ To-morrow ? ” — “ Nay, to-day.” He had turned 
the back, and was crc«sing the M6shab. 
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" Monnt ! ” ciies Imbarak : bnt, when he heard I bad not 
broken my fast he led me through the Kasr, to the Mothif and 
to a room behind, \\hich is the public kitchen, to ask the cooks 
what was ready. Here they all kindly welcomed me, and 
Mufarrij would give me dates, flour and sanin for the way, the 
accustomed provision from the Emir, but I would not receive 
them. The kitchen is a poor hall, with a clay floor, in v^tdeh is 
a pool and conduit. The temmn and barley is boiled in four or 
five coppers : other three stand there for flesh days (which are 
not many), and they are so great that in one of them may be 
seethed the brittlcd meat of a camel. So simple is this palace 
kitchen of nomadic Arabia, a country in which he is feasting 
who is not hungry ! The kitchen servants were one poor man, 
perhaps of servile condition, a patient of mine, and five or six 
women under him ; besides there were boys, bearera of the metal 
trays of victual for the guests’ suppers. — When I returned to the 
Meshab, a nomad was come with his camel to load my baggage : 
yet first he entreated Imbfirak to take back his real of earnest- 
money and let him go. The Emir bad ordered four reals to be 
given for this voyage, whether I would or no, and I accepted 
it in lieu of that which was robbed from my makhzan ; also 
I accepted the four reals from Hamud for medicines. 

“ Imbfirak, swear, I said as we walked together to the sfik, 
where the nomads would mount, that you are not sending me 
to the death.” — “ No, by UUah, and Khalil nothing I trust 
will happen to thee.” — '* And after two journeys in the desert 
will the .4.arab any more observe the word of Ibn Eashid ? ” — “We 
rule over them 1 — and he said to the nomads, Ye are to carry 
him to Kdsim ibn Bardk (a great sbeykh of the midland Heteym, 
bis byut were pitched seventy miles to the southward), and he 
will send him to Kheybar.” — The seller of drugs from Medina, 
a good liberal Hej&z man, as are many of that partly Arabian city, 
came out, as we passed his shop, to bid me God speed, “ Thou 
mayest be sure, he said, that there is no treachery but un- 
derstand that the people (of ESyil and Nejd) are Beduw.” — 
" 0 thou (said the nomad to me) make haste along with us out 
of Hfiyil, stand not, nor return upon thy footsteps, for then they 
will kill thee.” 

Because I would not that his camel should kneel, but had 
climbed upon the overloaded beast’s neck standing, the poor 
pleased nomad cried out, “ Lend me a grip of thy five ! ” that is 
the five fingers. A young man, Ibrahim, one of the Emir’s men — 
his shop was in the end of the town, and I bad dealt'with him — 
seemg us go by, came out to bid me fareweU, and brought me 
fcH-ward. He spoke sternly to the nomads that they should have 
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a care for me, and threatened them, that ‘ If anything befell me, 
the Emir ■would have their heads.’ Come to the Ma es-Sdma* 
I reached down my water-skin to one of the men, bidding him 
go fill it. “ Pill the kafir’s girby ! nay, said he, alight, Nasrawy, 
and fill it thyself.” Ibrahim then ■went to fill it, and hanged the 
water at my saddle-bow. We passed forth and the sun was 
now set. My companions were three, — the poor owner of my 
camel, a timid smiling man, and his fanatic neighbour, -who 
called me always the Nasrawy (and not NasrSny), and another 
and older Heteymy, a somewhat strong-headed holder of his 
own counsel, and speaking the truth uprightly. So short is 
the twilight that the night closed suddenly upon our march, 
•with a welcome silence and solitude, after the tumult of the 
town. When I responded to all the questions of my nomad 
company -with the courtesy of the desert, “ Oh! wherefore, cried 
they, did those of Hi,yil persecute him ? Wellah the people of 
Hlyil are the true Nas&ra ! ” We held on our dark way three 
and a half hours till we came before Gofar ; there we alighted 
and lay do-wn in the wilderness. 

When the morrow was light we went to an outlying kasr, 
a chamber or t-wo built of clay-brick, -without the oasis, where 
dwelt a poor family of their acquaintance. We were in the 
end of November (the 21st by my reckoning) ; the nights 
were now cold at this altitude of 4000 feet. The poor people 
set dates before us and made coffee ; they were neither settlers 
upon the soil nor nomads, but Beduw. Weak and broken in 
the nomad life, and forsaking the calamities of the desert, they 
had become ‘ dwellers in clay ’ at one of the Jebel villages, and 
Seyadin or traffickers to the Aarab. They buy dates and com 
in harvest time, to sell later to the hv,^ or passing market 
parties of nomad tribesmen. When spring is come they forsake 
the clay-walls and, loading their merchandise upon asses, go forth 
to trade among the Aarab. Thus they wander months long, 
till their lading is sold ; and when the hot summer is in they 
will return with their humble gains of samn and silver to the 
oasis. From them my companions took up part of their winter 
provision of dates, for some-what less than the market price b 
myil. These joor folk, disherited of the world, spoke to me 
with human kindness ; there was not a word in their talk 
of the Mohammedan fanaticism. The women, of their own 
thoi^ht, took from my shoulders and mended my mantle which 
had been rent yesterday at Hlyil ; and the house-father put b 
my hand his O'wn driving-stick made of an almond rod. Whilst 
I eat with them, my companions went about their other busi- 
ness. Bye and bye there came in a butcher from H&yil. (I had 
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bou'^bt of him three poaads of mutton one morning, for four- 
pence), and with a loud good humour he praised the Nasriny 
in that simple company. 

The men were not ready till an hour past midday ; then 
they loaded their dat^ and we departed. Beyond Gofar we 
journeyed upon a plain of granite grit ; the long AJja mountain 
trended with our course upon the right hand. At five we 
alivbted and I boiled them some temmn which I carried, but the 
sun suddenly setting upon us, they skipt up laughing to patter 
their prayers, and began to pray as they could, with quaking 
ribs ; and they panted yet with their elvish mirth. — Some wood- 
gatherers of Hayil went by us. The double head of the Sumra 
Hayil was still in sight at a distance of twenty-five miles. 
Remounting we passed in the darkness the walls and palms of 
el-Kasr, thirteen mUes from Gofar, under the cliffs of Ajja ; an 
hour further we alighted in the desert to sleep. 



I saw in the morning the granite flanks of Ajja strangely 
blotted, as it were with the shadows of clouds, by the running 
down of erupted basalts ; and there are certain black domes 
upon the crest in the likeness of volcanoes, [v. fig.] Two hours 
later we were in a granitic mountain ground el-Mukhielif. 
Ajja upon the right hand now stands far off and extends not 
much further. We met here with a young man of el-Kasr riding 
upon his thelui in quest of a strayed well-camel. Eock-partridges 
were everywhere calling and flying in this high granite country, 
smelling m the sun of the (resinous) sweetness of southern- 
wood. 

About four in the afternoon we went by an outlying hamlet 
Biidia, in the midst of the plain, but encompassed by lesser 
mountains of granite and basalt. This small settlement, which 
Kes thirty-five miles W. of S. from el-Kasr, was begun not 
many years ago by projectors from Mdgug ; there are only two 
wells and four households. When I asked my companions of 
the place, they fell a coughing and laughing, and made me signs 
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that only coughs and rheums there abounded. — A party of 
Shammar riding on dromedaries overtook us. They had heard 
of Khalil and spoke friendly, saying that there lay a menzil of 
their Aarab not far before us (where we might sup and sleep). 
And we heard from them these happy tidings of the wilderness in 
front, “ The small cattle have yeaned, and the Aarab have plenty 
of Idban ; they pour out (to drink) till the noon day ! ” One of 
them cried to me : “ But why goest thou in the company of 
th^e dogs ? ” — he would say ‘ Heteymies.’ 

A great white snake, hdnash, lay sleeping in the path : and 
the peevish owner put it to the malice of the Nasrfiny that 
I had not sooner seen the worm, and struck away his camel 
which was nearly treading on it ; and with his lance he beat 
in pieces the poisonous vermin. 'TOen the daylight was almost 
spent my companions climbed upon every height to look for 
the black booths of the Aarab. The sun set and we journeyed 
on in the night, hoping to espy the Beduin tent-nres. Three 
hours later we halted and lay down, weary and sapperless, 
to sleep in the khdia. The night was chill and we could not 
slumber ; the land-height was here 4000 feet. 

W© loaded and departed before dawn. Soon after the day 
broke we met with Shammar Aarab removing. Great are their 
flocks in this dira, all of sheep, and their camels are a multi- 
tude troopmg over the plain. Two herdsmen crossed to us 
to hear tidings : “ What news, they shouted, from the villages ? 
how many sahs to the real ? — Then, perceiving what I was, 
one of them who had a lance lifted it and said to the other, 
‘ Stand back, and he would slay me.’ “ Nay do not so ! wellah ! 
(exclaimed my tafiks), for this (man) is in the safeguard of Ibn 
EasMd, and we must biUah convey him, upon out necks, to 
Oh(K)fisim Ibn Barik.” Heteymies in presence of high-handed 
Shammar, they would have made no mamy resistance ; and my 
going with these rafiks was nearly the same as to wander 
alone, save that they were eyes to me in the desert. 

In the slow march of the over-loaded camels I went much 
on foot ; the fanatic who cried Nasrawy, NasrSwy ! complained 
that he could not walk, he must ride himself upon my hired 
camel. Though weary I would not contradict them, lest in 
»emembering Hayil they should become my adversaries. I saw 
the blown sand of the desert lie in lugh drifts upon the 
mountain sides which encompassed us 5 they are granite with 
some basalt bergs. — We were come at unawares to a of 

Shammar. Their sheykh hastened from his booth to meet us, a 
wild looking carl, and he had not a kerchief, but only the wooUeai 
head-cord maasub wotind about his tufted looks. He required 
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of me dokhan ; but I told them I had none, the tobaceo-bag -with 
flint and steel had fallen from my camel a little before. — “ Give 
us tobacco (cried he), and come down and drink kahwa with us, 
and if no we will nd 7 ;li(make kneel) thy camel, and take it perforce.” 

“How (I said), ye believe not in 6od ! I tell you I have none 

by God, it is ayib (a shame) man to molest a stranger, and that 
only for a pipe of tobacco.” Then he let me pass, bot they 
made me sweat solemnly again that I had none indeed. 

As we journeyed in the afternoon and were come into 
Heteym country we met with a sheykhly man riding upon his 
thelul : he would see what pasture was sprung hereabout in the 
wilderness. The raflks knew him, and the man said he would 
carry me to Kheybar himself, for tdmS. (gain). This was one whom 
I should see soon again, Eydda ibn Ajju&yn, an Heteymy sheykh. 
My tafiks counselled me to go with him : ‘ He is a worthy man, 
they said, and one with whom I might safely adventure.’ — The 
first movements of the Arabs from their heart, are the best, and 
the least interested, and could the event be foreseen it were 
often great prudence to accept them ; but I considered the 
Emir’s words,— that I should go to Kasim ibn Barik sheykh 
of the Beny Rashid ‘ who would send me to Kheybar,’ and his 
g.an'zil was not now far off. This KIsim or Chasim, or 
they pronounce the name diversely,* according to their tribes’ 
loghrat, my companions said was a great sheykh, “ and one like 
to Ibn Rashid ” in bis country. 

The son set as we came to the first Heteym booths, and 
there the rafiks unloaded. KIsim’s beyt we heard was built 
under a brow yonder, and I mounted again with my rafik 
Saiih, upon his empty camel, to tide thither. And in the way 
said S&lih, “ When we arrive see that thou get down lightly ; 
so the Aarab will hold of thee the more as one inured to the 
desert life.” KSsim’s tent was but a hejta, small and rent ; 
I saw his mare tied there, and within were only the hareem. 
One of them went to call the sheykh, and 8&lih hastily put down 
my bags : he remounted, and without leave-taking would have 
ridden away ; but seizing his camel by the beard I made the 
beast kneel again. “My rafik, why abandon me thus? but 
Silih thou Shalt deliver all the Emir’s message to K^sim ; 
we saw hi-iri coming to us from a neighbour beyt. 

Kasim was a slender young man, almost at the ^middle 
age. At first he said that he could not receive me. ‘ How 1 
(he asked), had the Emir sent this stranger to him, to send 
him <m to Kheybar, when he was at feud with those of 
Kheybar ! ’ Then he reproached SMih who would have ‘ for- 
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saken me at strange tents.’ — I considered how desperate a 
thing it were, to be abandoned in the midst of the wildemeg 
of Arabia, where we dread to meet with unknown 
more than with wild beasts ! “ You, Kasim, have heard the 
word of Ibn Eashid, and if it cannot be fulfilled at least I 
have alighted at thy beyt and am weary ; here, I said, let me rest 
this night, wa ana dakhtlak, and I enter under thy roof.” 

He now led me into his booth and bade me repose : then 
taming all his vehement displeasure against S^h, he laid hands 
on him and flung him forth — these are violences of the Heteym 
— and snatched nis mantle from him. “ Away with thee ! he 
cried, but thy camel shall remain with me, whereupon 1 may 
send this stranger to Kheybar ; Ullah curse thy father, 0 thou 
that forsakedst thy rafik to cast him upon Aarab.” Sihh took 
all in patience, for the nomads when they are overborne make 
no resistance. K§.sim set his sword to Salih’s throat, that he 
should avow to him all things without any falsity, and first what 
tribesman he was. Silih now acknowledged himself to be of 
Bejaida, that is a sub-tribe of Bishr ; he was therefore of Annezy, 
but leading his life with Noamsy Heteymies he passed for an 
Heteymy. Many poor families both of Annezy and Harb join 
themselves to that humbler but more thriving nomad lot, which 
is better assured from enemies ; only they mingle not in wedlock 
with the Heteym. So KSsim let SS.lih go, and called to kindle 
the fire, and took up himself a lapful of his mare’s provender and 
littered it down to Salih’s camel ; so be came again and seated 
himself in the tent with the hypochondriacal humour of a 
sickly person. " Who w there, said he, will go now and seek 
us kahwa that we may make a cup for this stranger? — thy 
name ? ” — “ Khalil.” — Well, say Khalil, what shall I do in this 
case, for wellah, I cannot tell ; betwixt us and those of Kheybar 
and the Dowla there is only debate and cutting of throats : how 
then says the Emir, that I must send thee to Kheybar ? ” 
— Neighbours came in to drink coffee, and one answered, “ If 
Kbftlti give four reals I will set him down, billah, at the edge of 
the palms of Kheybar and be gone.” Kasim : “ But Khalil says 
rijzhtly he were then as much without Kheybar as before.” 

The coffee-drinkers showed me a good countenance ; ‘ - Eigh 1 
Khalil (said Klsim), hadst thou complained to me that the 
man forsook thee, he who came with thee, wellab I would 
have cut off his head and cast it on this fire : accursed be all 
the Anuz [nation of Annezy],” — “ Well, if Kheybar be too 
difficult, you may send me to Hannas sbeykh of the No&msyj 
1 heard lie is encamped not far off, and he will receive me 
friendly.”—" We shall see in the morning.” A scarce dish oi 
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boiled temmn witbout samn, and a little old rotten leban was 
get before me, — the smallest cheer I bad seen under worsted 
booths ; they had no fresh mOk because their camel troops 
were &zab, or separated from the menzil, and pasturing towards 
Baitha Nethil, westward. 

The night closed in darkly over us, with thick clouds and 
falling weather, it lightened at once upon three sides without 
thunder. The nomad people said, “It is ike Angek ! ” — their 
word made me muse of the nomads’ vision in the field of 
Bethlehem. “ The stonn, they murmured, is over the Wady 
er-Rummah,” — which they told me lay but half a thelul journey 
from hence. They marvelled that I should know' the name of 
this great Wady of middle Nejd : the head, they said, is near 
d-HSyat, in tbmr dira, one thelul day distant, — that may be 
over plain ground forty-five to seventy miles. The cold rain 
fell by drops upon us through the worn tent-cloth : and when it 
was late said Kasim, “ Sleep thou, but I must wake with my 
eyes upon his camel there, all night, lest that Annezy (man) 
come to steal it away.” 

When I rose with the dawn K&sim was making up the fire ; 
” Good morrow ! be said : well, I ^vili send thee to Hannas ; and 
the man shall convey thee that came with thee.” — “ He be- 
trayed me yesterday, will he not betray me to-day ? he might 
even forsake me in the khala.” — “ But I will make him swear 
so that he shall be afraid.” Women came to me hearing 
I was a mudowwy, with baggl or dry milk shards, to buy 
medicines ; and they said it was a provision for my journey. 
Kasim’s sister came among the rest and sat down beside 
me. Kasim, she said, was vexed with the rilih or ague-cake, 
and what medicine had I ? These women’s veil is a blue calico 
clout suspended over the lower face ; her eyes were won- 
derfully great, and though lean and pale, I judged that she was 
very beautiful and gracious : she leaned delicately to examine 
my drugs with the practised hands of a wise woman in simples. 
When she could find no medicine that she knew, she said, witi 
a gentle sweet voice, “ Give then what thou wilt, Khalil, onl) 
that which may be effectual.” Although so fair, and the great 
sheykh’s sister, yet no man of the Beduins would have wedded 
with her ; because the Heteym “ are not of the stock ” of the 


Aarab. 

Now came S41ih, and when he saw his camel restored to him, 
he was full of joy, and promised all that Kasim would ; and 
he swore mighty oaths to convey me straightway to Hannas. 
We mounted and rode forth ; but as we were going I drew 
bridle and bound S&lib by that solemn oath of the desert, dy 
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el-aHi %oa Rubb d-rrMhud, that he 'woald perform all these 
things : if he would not swear, I would tide no further with 
him. But S4lih looking back and trembling cried, “ I do swear 
it, billah, I swear it, only let us hasten and come to our rafiks 
who have awaited us at the next tents.” ’ 

We set out anew with them, and quoth S&Iih, “ I was never 
in such fear in my life, as when Chasim set his sword to my 
neck ! " We marched an hour and a half and approached 
another Heteym menzil of many beyta : as we passed by S^lih 
went aside to them to enquire the tidings. Not far beyond 
we came upon a brow, where two lone booths stood. My 
companions said the (overloaded) camels were broken, they 
would discharge them there to pasture an hour. When we 
were come to me place they halted. 

In the first tent was an old wife: she bye and bye brought 
out to us, where we sat a little aloof, a bowl of milk shards and 
samn, and then, that which is of most comfort in the droughty 
heat, a great bowl of her butter-milk. “ C^ist thou eat this 
fare ? said S&lih, — the Heteym have much oL it, they ate good 
and hospitable.” The men rose after their breakfast and loaded 
upon the camels,— but not my bags ! — and drwe forth. I spoke 
to the elder Heteymy, who was a worthy man, but knitting the 
shoulders and turning up his palms he answered gravely, “ vfh&i 
can I do ? it is SUih’s matter, wellah, I may not meddle in it ; 
but thou have no fear, for these ate good people, and amongst 
them there will no evil befall th^e.'" ‘^Also EySda ibn Ajjufeyn, 
said SlLlih, m at little distance.” — “3ut vbere is thy oath, 
man ? ” The third fanatic fellow ans-^ered fo;?diim, “ His oath 
is not binding, which ^as made to a Nasrswy ! ” — “ But what 
of the Emir ? and K§.5im is not yefr-.far off.” Sdlih : “ As 
for Kasim we curse both bis father and his mother ; but thon 
be not troubled, the Heteym are good foil and this wiU end 
well.” — To contend with them were little worth ; they might 
then have published it that I was a Nasrkiy, I was as good quit 
of such raffks, — here were but two womm — and they departed. 

— “ It is true, quoth the old wife, that Eyida is near, 
yesterday I heard their dogs hark.” In the second tent was 
but her sick daughter-in-law ; their men were out herding. 
The old wife looked somewhat grim when the hubt had for- 
saken me ; afterwards she came wher I sat alone, and said, 
“ Be not sorrowful ! am khdlatah, for I tm thy mother’s sister.” 
Soon after that she went out to bear word to the mm in 
the wilderness of this chance. Near by that place I found 
the border of a brown vulcanic flood, a kind of trachytic basalt : 
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when the snn was setting I walked out of sight, — ^lest seeing 
the stranger not praying at the hour I had been too soon 
knot'll to them. 

Not much after the husband came home, a deaf man with 
the name of happy augury Thaifullah : kindly he welcomed me, 
and behind him came three grown sons driving-in their camels ; 
and a great flock of sheep and goats foDowed them with many 
lambs and kids. I saw that (notwithstanding their Heteym 
appearance of poverty) they must be welfaring personSi Thaif- 
ullah, as we sat about the evening fire, brought me in a bowl of 
their evening milk, made hot ; — “ We have nothing, he said, 
here to eat, no dates, no rice, no bread, but drink this which 
the Lord provideth, though it be a poor supper.” I blessed 
him and said it was the best of all nourishment. '* Ay, thus 
boiled, be answered, it enters into the bones.” When he heard 
how my rafiks forsook me to-day he exclaimed, ‘ BiOah if he had 
been there, he had cut off their heads.’ That poor man was very 
honourable ; he would hardly fill his galliiin once with a little 
tittun that I had found in the depth of my bags, although it 
be so great a solace to them ; neither suffered he his young men 
to receive any from the (forlorn) guest whom the Lord had com- 
mitted to them, to-day. These were simple, pious and not (formal) 
praying Arabs, having in their mouths no cavilling_ questions 
of religion, but they were full of the godly humanity of the 
wilderness. ‘ He would carry me in the morning (said my kind 
host) to Eydda ibn Ajjueyn, who would send me to Kheybar.’ 

It was dim night, and the drooping clouds broke over us 
with b’ghtning and rain. I said to Thaifullah, “ God sends bis 
blessing again upon the earth.” — “ Ay verUy,” he answered 
devoutly, and kissed his pions hand towards the flashing tempest, 
and murmured the praises of Ullah. — How good ! seemed to me, 
bow peaceable ! this little plot of the nomad earth imder the 
dripping ourtaina of a worsted booth, in comparison with H&yil 
town ! 

When the morning rose the women milked their small cattle ; 
and we sat on whilst the old housewife rocked her blown-np 
milk-skin upon her knees till the butter came ; they find it 
in a clot at the mouth of the senuly. I saw soon that 
little butter seething on the fire, to be turned into samn, and 
they called me to sup the pleasant milk-skim with my fingers. 
They throw in now a little meal, which brings down the milki- 
ness ; and the samn or clarified butter may be poured off. The 
sediment of the meal thus drenched with milky butter is served 
to the guest ; and it is the most pleasant sweet-meat of the 
poor nomad life. Afterward the good old woman brought me 
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the samn (all that her flocks had yielded this morning), in g 
little skin (it might be less than a small pint) : this -was her 
gift, she said ; and would I leave with them some fever medicine ? 
I gave her doses of quinine. She brought forth a large bowl of 
butter-milk ; and when we had drunk a good draught ThaifuUah 
laid my bags upon a camel of bis. We mounted, and rode 
southward over the khdia. 

We journeyed an hour and approached Eylda’s menzil, the 
worsted booths were pitched in a shelving hollow overlooking 
a wide waste landscape to the south : I saw a vast blackness 

beyond, — that was another Harra (the Harrat Kheylar) and 

rosy mountains of granite. Sandstones, lying as a tongue be- 
tween the crystalline mountains and overlaid by lavas, reach 
southward to Kheybar. — “ When we come to the tents thus and 
thus shalt thou speak to them, said Thaifullah : say thou art a 
mudowwy arrived from Hayil, and that thou wouldst go over to 
Kheybar ; and for two reals thou shalt find some man who will 
convey thee thither.” 

We alighted and Thaifullah commended me to Eyfida; 
I was (he said) a skilful mudowwy, — so he took hia ea-rnai 
again and departed. This was that Heteymy sheykh whom 

I had two days before seen chevying in the wilderness : be 

might have understood then (from some saying of the fanatic) 
that I was not a right Moslem, for now when I sauted him and 
said I would go to Kheybar with him, he received me roughly. 
He was a sturdy carl, and with such ill-blooded looks as I have 
remarked in the Eehjat, which are also of Heteym. Eydda: 
“ Well, I said it yesterday, but I cannot send thee to Kheybar." 
—Soma men were sittir^ before his tent — “ Ho ! which of you, 
he said, will convey the man to Kheybar, and receive from him 
what — ? three reals.” One answered, “ I will carry him, if he 
give me this money.” I promised, and he went to make ready ; 
but returning he said, “ Give me four reals, — I have a debt, 
and this would help me in it.” Eydda : “ Give him four, and 
go with him.” I consented, so the sheykh warranted me that 
the man would not forsake his rafik, as did those of the other 
day. “ Nay, trust me, this is Ghroceyb, a sheykh, and a valor- 
ous man.” — “ Swear, 0 Ghroceyb, by the life of this stem of 
grass, that thou wilt not forsake me, thy rafik, until thou hast 
brought me to Kheybar ! ” — “ I swear to bring thee thither, but 
I_be dead." Eydda : “ He has a tbelul too, that can flee like a 
bird.” Ghroceyb : “ See how the sun is already moimted ! let us 
pass the day here, and to-morrow we will set forward.” — “ Nay, 
but to-day,” answered the sheykh, shortly, so that I wondered 
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at his inhospitable humour, and Ghroceyb at this strangeness. 
The sheykh did not bid me into his tent, but he brought 
out to us a great bowl of butter-milk. The hareem now came 
about me, bringing their little bowls of dry milk shards, and 
they clamoured for medicines. I have found no Beduins so 
willing as the Heteym to buy of the mudowwy. After my 
departure, when they had proved my medicines, they said 
that Khalil was a faithful man ; and their good report helped 
me months later, at my coming by this country again. 

Ghroceyb told me that from hence to Baitha Nethil was 
half a (thelul) journey, to HiLyil three, to Teyma four, to el-AIly 
four and a half ; and we should have three nights out to Khey- 
bar. When we had trotted a mile, a yearling calf of the thelul, 
that was grazing in the desert before us, ran with their side- 
long slinging gait (the two legs upon a side leaping together) to 
meet the dam, and followed us lowing, — the mother answered 
with sobs in her vast throat ; but Ghroceyb dismounted and 
chased the weanling away. We rode upon a plain of sand. Nigh 
before us appeared that great craggy blackness — the Harra, 
and thereupon certain swart hills and crests, ehHilly : I per- 
ceived them to be crater-hills of volcanoes ! A long-ranging 
inconsiderable mountain, Bothra, trended with our course upon 
the left hand, which I could not doubt to be granitic. Ghroceyb 
encouraged his thelul with a pleasant gluck I with the tongue 
under the palate, — I had not heard it before ; and there is a 
diversity of cattle-calls in the several tribes of the Arabian khdla. 

We entered upon that black Harra. The lava field is now 
cast into great waves and troughs, and now it is a labyrinth of 
lava crags and short lava sand-plains. — This is another member 
of the vulcanic country of West Arabia, which with few con- 
siderable breaches, extends from lebuk through seven degrees 
of latitude to the borders of Mecca. 

We found clayey water, in a cavern (after the late showers), 
and Ghroceyb alighted to fill our girby. At half-afternoon we 
saw a goatherd loitering among the wild lavas. The lad was an 
Heteymy, he knew Ghroceyb, and showed us where the beyts 
were pitched, in a deep place not far off. Here Ghroceyb 
came to his own kindred ; and we alighted at the tent of 
his brother. The cragged Harra face is there 4800 feet above 
sea-level. Their hareem were veiled like those of Kfisim's 
encampment, and they wore a braided forelock banging upon 
their foreheads. In the evening we were regaled with a 
caldron of bemmn, and the host poured us out a whole skinful of 
thick butter-milk. 
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One of those men was a hunter ; the Heteym and the 
Sherarat surpass the Beduw in the skill, and are next to the 
Solubba. In the last season he had killed two ostriches, and 
sold the skins (to that Damascus feather merchant who comes 
down yearly with the Haj) for 80 reals : 40 reals for an ostrich 
skin ! (the worth of a good camel) — a wonderful price it seems to 
be paid in this country. Of the lineage of the Heteym I could 
never learn anything in Arabia. They are not of so cheerful a 
temper, and they lack the frank alacrity of mind and the mag- 
nanimous dignity of Beduins. Ghroceyb spoke of his people 
thus, “ Jid el-Heteym is Rashid and we — the midland Heteym 
—are the Beny Rashid. Those Eeteymies at the Bed Sea bord, 
under el-Wejh, are the Geraiis, our kindred indeed but not 
friendly with us. The B. Eashid are as many as the B. Wahab ” 
(nearly 600 beyts, not much above 2000 souls). Of the 
Sherarat akin to the Heteym he said, “ We may wed with 
them and they with us, — but there is cattle stealing between 
us ; they are 800 beyt.” He told me that in former days, gome 
camels having been reaved by a Noamsy ghrazzu from the 
Gerabis, the sheykh Ibn NOmus (father of Hannas), ordained 
their restitution, saying, “ "Wellah they he our kindred.” 

In the early morning Ghroceyb milked our thelul and 
brought me this warm bever ; and after that, in the fatigue 
of the long w^ay to bo passed almost without her tasting 
herbage, her udder would be dried up, and the Beduwy fetched 
in a hurr to cover her ; [at such times doubtless in the hope 
that may bear a female]. We were caOed away to break- 
fast in another booth where they set before us dates fried 
in s«mn, and bowls of batter-milk. AH was horrid lava-field 
far before os, and we should be “ two night“ out without Aarab,” 
and the third at Kheybar. 

Gloomy were these days of drooping grey clouds in the 
goldeu-aired Arabia. We journeyed quickly by the camel 
paths (jiddar pi. jiddrdn) worn, since ages, in the rolling 
cinders and wilderness of horrid lavas. Hither come B ii ajir 
and Heteym nomads in the early year with their cattle, to seek 
that rabia which may be sprung among the lava clefts and 
pits and. little bottoms of vulcanic sand. Before noon we were 
among the black hills (hittiun) which I had viewed before us 
since yesterday ; they are cones and craters of spent volcanoes. 
Our path lay under the highest hilly, which might be of four 
hundred or five hundred feet. Some are two^eaded,— it is 
where a Bide_ of the crater is broken down. Others are seen 
ribbed, that is they are guttered down from the head. All is 
hfire as we have seen in the Harrat ^-Aueyrid. We passed over 
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a smooth plain of cinders ; and, at the roots of another hilly, 
I saw yellowish soft tufa lying under the scaly crags of lavas. 
From hence we had sight of the Kharram, a day distant to 
the westward ; lying Leyond the Harra in a yellow border of 
Nefdd ; the white sand lay in long drifts upon the high flanks 
of the mountain. 

There was now much ponded rain npon these vulcanic high- 
lands ; and in a place I heard the heavy din of falling water ! 
We came to a cold new tarn, and it seemed a fenny mountain 
lake under the setting sun ! frona this strange desert w’ater 
issued a wild brook with the rushing noise of a mill-race. 
Having gone all the daylight, we drew bridle m a covert place, 
where we might adventure to kindle our fire. My rafik was 
never come so far in this sea of lava, but he knew the great 
landmarks. He went about to pull an armful of the scanty 
herbage in the crevices, for his fasting thelul ; I gathered dry 
stems to set under our pot, poured in water and began our 
boiling, which was but of temmn. 'V^Tien Gbroceyb came again 
I bid him mind the cooking ; but said he, “ What can I do ? I, 
billah, understand it not .” — “ Yet I never saw the nomad who 
could not shift for himself upon a journey.” — “ I eat that which 
the hareem prepare and have never put my hand to it.” — 
He had brought for himself only two or three handfuls of dry 
mil If shards ! in Gbroceyb was the ague-cake of old fever, 
and he could eat little or nothing. Li this place I found the 
greatest height which I had passed hitherto in Arabia, nearly 
6000 feet, here I have since understood to be the division 
of waters between the great wady bottoms of northern Arabia ; 
namely the W. er-Rummah descending from the Harra to the 
north-eastward, and the W. el-Eumth. Tbk night was mild, 
and sheltered in the wild lavas, as between walls, we were warm 
till the morning. 

We mounted in the morrow twilight ; but long after day- 
break the heavens seemed shut over us, as a tomb, with gloomy 
clouds. We were engaged in the horrid lava beds ; and were 
very oftentimes at fault among sharp shelves, or finding before 
ns precipitous places. The vulcanic field is a stony flood which 
has stiffened ; long rolling heads, like horse-manes, of those 
siaggy waves ride and over-ride the rest : and as they are risen 
they stand petrified, many being sharply split lengthwise, and the 
hoUow laps are partly fallen down in vast shells and in ruinous 
heaps as of massy masonry. The lava is not seldom wreathed 
as it were bunches of cords ; the crests are seen also of sharj) 
glassy lavas, Id6a (in the plural Mb ) ; laba [v. vol. I. p. 422] is 
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all tliafc which has a likeness to molten metal. — That this go3 
was ever drowned with burjung mineral, or of burning moun- 
tains, the Aarab have no tradition. As we rode further I saw 
certain golden-red crags standing above the black horror of 
lavas ; they wore sandstone spires touched by the scattered 
beams of the morning sun. In the sheltered lava bottoms, where 
grow gum-acacias, we often startled gaita fowl (“ sand-grouse ’’) ; 
they are dry-fleshed birds and not very good to eat, say the 
nomads. There is many times seen upon the lava fields a 
glistering under the sun as of distant water ; it is but dry clav 
glazed over with salt. 

Ghroeeyb spread forth bis hands devoutly ; he knew not the 
formal prayers, hut wearied the irrational element with the 
lowings of hiB human spirit in this perilous passage. “ Give, Lord, 
that we see not the evil ! and oh that this be not the day of out 
deaths and the loss of the thelul ! ” My rafik knew not that 
I was armed. Gbroceyb, bearing his long matchlock, led on 
afoot betwixt running and walking, ever w’atehing for a wav 
before the thelul, and gazing wide for dread of any traversiiig 
enemies. Upon a time turning suddenly he surprised me as 
I wrote with a pencil [a reading of the aneroid]. “ Is it well, 
0 Khalil ? quoth my rafik, how seest thou (in your magical 
art of letters), is there good or else evil toward ? canst thou 
not write something (a strong spell) for this need ? ” Then 
seeing me ride on careless and slumbering for wearinras he took 
comfort. My pistol of six chambers gave me this confidence in 
Arabia, for must we contend for our lives I thought it might 
suffice to defend me and my company, and Ghroeeyb was a 
brave companion. Ghroceyb’s long piece rhust weigh heavily 
upon the strenuous man’s sick shoulders, and I spoke to him to 
hang it at the saddle-bow of me his rafik ; to this he consented, 
‘ so I did not loop the shoulder-cord about the peak ; it mast 
hang simply, he said, that in any appearance of danger he 
might take it again at the instant.’ 

Two hours after the sunrise we passed the Harra borders, 
and came without this lava field upon soil of sandstone. The 
vulcanic country which we had crossed in seventeen hours is 
named Harrat el-Ethndn, of the great crater-hill of that name 
J. Ethndn ; the dira is of the Noamsa Heteym. We came in 
an hour by a descending plain of red sand-rock, to a deep cleft, 
(S-Shotb, where we drove down the dromedary at short steps, 
upon the shelves and ledges. In the bottom were gnm-acacias, 
and a tree which I knew not, it has leaves somewhat like the 
mountain ash. “ The name of it is Oiirm, it baa not any use 
that we know,” said Ghroeeyb. Beyond the grove were some 
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thin effluxions of lax-a run down upon the sandstone soil, from 
the vuleanic field above. By noon we had passed the sand-rock 
and came again upon the main Harra beyond, which is all 
one eastward with the former Hona ; and there we went by 
a few low craters. The whole — which is the Hanat Kheybar — 
lies between north-west and south-east four days in length ; 
and that may be, since it reaches to within a tbelul journey 
of Medina, an hundred great miles. The width is little in com- 
parison, and at the midst it may be passed in a day. 

Ghroceyb now said : “ But wouldst thou needs go to Kheybar ? 
— iuahi, hearest thou ? shall I not rather carry thee to el- 
Hayat ? " — My rafik was in dread of going to Kheybar, the 
Dowla being there : those criminals-in-office (I understood it 
later) might have named him an enemy and seized the poor 
nomad’s tbelul, and cast him into prison ; but el-Hayat was yet 
a free village in the jurisdiction of Ibn Eashid. Ghroceyb I 
knew afterward to be an homicide, and there lay upon him a 
grievous debt for blood ; it was therefore he had ridden for four 
re^s with me in this painful voyage. From Eyada’s menzil 
we might have put the Harra upon our left hand, and passed 
by easy sand-plains [where I journeyed in the spring] under the 
granite mountains ; but Ghroceyb would not, for in the open 
there had been more peril than in this cragged way of the 
Harra. 

An hour from the Shotb 1 found the altitude to be 5000 feet. 
Before mid-aftemoon upon our right hand, beyond the flanks 
of the Harra and the low underlying sand-plain, appeared a 
world of wild ranging mountains Jebdl Ilejjur, twenty-five 
miles distant, in dirat of the Welad Aly. We went ail day as 
fugitives in this vulcanic country. Sunset comes soon in winter, 
and then we halted, in a low clay bottom with tall acacias and 
yellow ponds of rain water. Ghroceyb hopshackled her with a 
TOrd and loosed out the two days’ fasting thelui to browse the 
green branches. There we cooked a little temmn ; and then 
laid ourselves down upon the fenny soil and stones in a 
mizzling night-rain to slumber. 

When the day began to spring we set forward, and passed 
over a brook running out from ponded water in the lava-field. 
The weather was clearer, the melting skies lifted about us. 
The vulcanic country is from henceforward plain, and always 
descending and full of jiddrSn. Before and below our path, we 
had now in sight the sharp three-headed mountain, Aiwa, that 
stands beside Kheybar : Ghroceyb greeted the landmark witli 
joy. ‘ Beyond Atwa was but a night out, he said, for thelfil 
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riders to Medina. Upon our left hand a distant part of the 
Harra, Earrat el-Abyad, showed white under the sun and fall 
of hillian. Gbroceyb said, “ The hills are whitish, the lava-field 
lies about them ; the white stone is burned-like, and heavy as 
metal.” Others say ” The heads only of the billion are white 
atone, the rest is black lava.” — Those white hills might be lime- 
stone, which, we know, lies next above the Hisma sand-rock. 

Already we saw the flies of the oasis : Kheybar was yet 
coveted from sight by the great descending limb of the Harra ; 
we felt the air every moment warmer and, for us, faint and 
breathless. All this country side to Jebil Hejjur seyls down by 
the wady grounds eUKhdfutha and Gumm'ra to the Wady 
el-Humth. Ghroceyb showed me a wolf’s footprints in the vul- 
canic sand. At the half-afternoon we were near Kheybar, which 
lay in the deep yonder, and was yet hidden from us. Then 
we came upon the fresh traces of a ghrazzu : they had passed 
down towards Kheybar. We rode in the same jiddar behind 
them ! — the footprints were of two mares and two camels. 
Ghroceyb made me presently a sign to halt ; he came 
took his gun in silence, struck fire to the match and ran out 
to reconnoitre. He stayed behind a covert of lavas, from 
whence he returned to tell me he saw two horsemen and two 
rdduffa (radifs), upon theluls, riding at a long gunshot before 
us : they had not seen ns. And now, blowing bis match, he 
enquired very earnestly, ‘ Were I able with him to resist them ? ’ 
— Contrary to the will of Ghroceyb I had stayed this day, 
at noon, ten minutes, to take some refreshment : but for tins 
we had met with them as they came crossing from the west- 
ward, and it is too likely that blood had been shed between us. 
We stood awhile to give them ground, and when they were 
hidden by the unequal lava-field, we passed slowly forward. 
The sun was now going low in the west, — and we would be at 
Kheybar this night ere the village gate should be shut. 

Locusts alighted by our path, and I saw aloft an infinite 
flight of them drifted over in the evening wind. Ghroceyb asked 
again, ‘ If I were afraid of the Dowla.’ — “ Am I not a Dowlany ? 
they ate my friends.” — “ Wellah yd s&my, my namesake, couldst 
thou deliver me and quit the thelul, if they should talm me ? ” 
— ” Doubt uot ; they of the Dowla are of my part.” 

Now we descended into a large bottom ground in the lava- 
field, eZ-Hwrdo, full of green com : — that com I saw ripen 
before my departure from Kheybar ! Here Ghroceyb dreaded 
to meet with the ghrazzu, — the robbers might be grazing their 
mares in the green com of the settlement. Where wo came 
by su&nies, wild doves flew up with great rattling of wings, 
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from the wells of water. I thongbt these should be the fields 
of Khejbar, and spoke to Gbroceyb to carry me to the J^riat 
Yilad Aly. There are three villages, named after the land- 
inheriting Annezy tribes, Jeiiat Bishr (that is Kheybar proper), 
Jeriat W. Aly, at the distance of half a mile, and at two 
miles the hamlet JSriat el-Fejir. — Jeriat is said for k^riat in 
the loghrat of these nomads. 

Ghroceyb saw only my untimely delay, whilst be dreaded 
for his thelul, and was looking at every new turn that we 
should encounter the enemies who had ridden down before 
us. I drew bridle, and bade my rafik — he stepped always a 
little before me on foot — promise to bring me to none other 
than the Wdlad Aly village. My visiting Kheybar, which they 
reckon in ‘ TJie Apostle's Country,' was likely to be a perilous 
adventure ; and I might be murdered to-night in the tumult 
if it went ill with me ; but at the W. Aly hamlet I should have 
become the guest of the clients of Motiog and Mehsan, great 
sheykhs of that tribe. Gbroceyb saw me halt, as a man beside 
himself ! and he came hastily, to snatch the thelul’s halter ; 
then he desperately turned his matchlock against me, and cried, 
“ Akhs ! why would I compel him to do me a mischief ? ” 
— “ Thou canst not kill thy rafik ! now promise me and go 
forward." He promised, but falsely. — Months after I heard 
he had told his friends, when he was at home again, that ‘ be 
had found the stranger a good rafik, only in the journey’s end, 
as we were about entering Kheybar, I would have taken his 
thelul ’ ! 

We passed the corn-fields of the Hiirda without new alarms, 
and came upon the basalt neck of the Harra about the oasis’ 
valleys, which is called el-figgera (in the pi. el-Jnggar) Kheybar. 
Ghroceyb mounted with me, and he made the thelul run swiftly, 
for the light was now failing. I saw ruins upon the figgera 
of old dry building and ring-walls : some are little yards of the 
loose basalt blocks, which the Beduw use to dry their dates in 
the sun, before stiving the fruit in their sacks. After a mile, we 
came to a brow, and I saw a palm forest in a green valley of 
Kbeybar below us, but the village not yet. The sun set as we 
went down by a steep path. At the left hand was an empty 
watch-tower, one of seven lately built by the now occupying 
Medina government, upon this side, to check the hostile Annezy 
[Bishr and Fejir]. This human landmark seemed to me more 
mhuman than all the Harra behind us ; for now I remembered 
Mediin S^ih and the danger of the long impaid, and sometimes 
to be dreaded. Turkish soldiery. How pleasant then seemed to 
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me the sunny drought of the wilderness, how blessed the security 
of the worsted booths in the wandering villages ! These forts 
are garrisoned in the summer and autumn season. 

We came through palm-groves in a valley bottom, W. JelUt 
named after that old division of Annezy, which having long 
since forsaken Kheybar, are at this day — we have seen — 
the Euw^Ua in the north. The deop ground is mire and rushes 
and stagnant water, and there sunk upon our spirits a sickly 
fenny vapour. In the midst we passed a brook running in a 
bed of green cresses. Foul was the abandoned soil upon either 
hand, with only few awry and undergrown stems of palms. The 
squalid ground is whitish with crusts of bitter salt-warp, sum- 
makha [written subbakha], and stained with filthy rust : whence 
their fable, that ‘ this earth purges herself of the much blood 
of the Yahud, that was spilt m the conquest of Kheybar.’ 
The thelul which found no foot-bold under her sliding soles, 
often halted for fear. We came up between rough walling, 
built of basalt stones, and rotten palm-stocks, and clots of 
black clay. — How strange are these dank Kheybar valleys in 
the waterless Arabia ! A heavy presentiment of evil lay upon 
my heart as wo rode in this deadly dro\vned atmosphere. 

We ascended on firm ground to the entering of Kheybar, 
that is Jeriat Bishr, under the long basalt crag of the ancient 
citadel el-Susn. In the falling ground upon the left hand 
stands an antique four-square building of stone, which is the old 
mesjid from the time, they say, of Mohammed ; and in the precinct 
lie buried the Asluib en-Niby, — those few primitive Moslemin, 
partisans and acquaintance of the living “ apostle,” that fell 
in the (poor) winning of Kheybar. 

At the village gate a negro woman met us in the twilight, 
of whom I enquired, whether Bou (Abu) Bas were in the town ? 
— I had heard of him from the Moghtebies in Hl,yll as a sale 
man ; he was a Moghreby negro trader settled in those parts i 
also I hoped to become his guest. But he was gone from the 
place, since the entrance of the (tyrannical) Dowla — being now, 
as they say, shebbaan, or having gotten his suffisanee of their poor 
riches, — to live yet under the free Nejd government at el- 
Hlyat. — She answered timidiy, bidding the strangers a good 
evening, “ She could not tell, and that she knew nothmg.” 
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5CHBYBAB. “THE APOSTLE’s COUNTKY.” 

The night at Kheybar. A'od el-BSdy. Ahmed. The gunner’s bill. Kheybar 
by daylight. Medina eoldiery. Muharram. Sirur. The Saerany brought be- 
fore the vilUige governor. Amm Mohammed en-biejiimy. Amdn. The Gallas. 
Evening in the eiidiere' kahwa. Ibrahim the iddy. AoitiUah'e tale of the 
Engleyi. Hejdz Arabic. A worthy niy>o uomart. Amm Mohammed’s house. 
Umm Ktda. Brackish soil. Wadies of Kheybar. The Alioniane. Kheybar 
genealogy. The Sasriny accused. The villagers in fear of his enehanlmtnls. 
friendship Amm Mohammed, Our well labour. His hunting. Kasr 

en-i’iby. El-.ismieh. Blood-sprinkling. MospUalUy of the eheykh cf the 
handel. Qalinies. Barrows upon the Barra. Magicians come to K.hcybar to 
lift treasures. The Biisn rack. 

We passed the gates made of rode palm boarding into the 
street of the Hejaz negro village, and alighted in the dusk 
before the house of an acquaintance of Ghroceyb. The host, 
hearing us busy at the door of Iris lower house, looked down from 
the casement and asked in the rasping negro voice what men 
we were ? Ghroceyb called to him, and then he came down with 
his brother to receive the guests. They took my bags upon 
their shoulders, and led us up by some clay stairs to their 
dwelling-house, which is, as at el-Ally, an upper chamber, here 
called stiffs. The lower floor, in these damp oases, is a place 
where they leave the orchard tools, and a stable for their few 
goats which are driven in for the night. This householder was 
named Abd sl-Hddy, ‘ Servitor of Him w'ho leadeth in the way of 
Truth,’ a young man under the middle age, of fine negro linea- 
ments. — These negro-like Arabians are not seldom comely. 

Our host’s upper room was open at the street side with 
long casements, idga, to the floor ; his roof was but a loose 
strawing of palm stalks, and above is the house terrace of beaten 
clay, to which you ascend [they say erkdll by a ladder of 
two or three p^m beams, with steps hacked in them. Abd 
el-Hidv’s was one of the better cottages, for he was a sub- 
Btantiai man. Kheybar is as it were an African village in the 
Hejaz. Abd el-Hady spread his carpet and bade us welcome, 
and set before us idieybar dates, which are yellow, small and 
ssived together ; they are gathered ere fully ripe [their Beduin 
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partners’ impatience, and distrust of each other !] and have a 
drug-like or fenny savour, but are “ cooler ” than the most dates 
of the country and not unwholesome. After these days’ efforts 
in the Harra we could not eat ; we asked for water to quench 
oar burning thirst. They hang their sweating girbies at tha 
stair-head, and under them is made a hole in tTie flooring, that 
the drip may fall through. The water, drawn, they said, from 
the spring head under the basalt, tasted of the ditch ; it might 
be sulphurous. We had left our thelul kneebound in the street. 

Many persons, when they heard say that strangers had arrived 
came up all this evening to visit us ; — the villagers were 
black men. Ghroeeyb told them his tale of the ghrazzu* 
and the negroes answered “ Wellah ! except we sally in the 
morning to look for them — ! ” They feared for the out- 
lying corn lands, and lest any beast of theirs should be taken. 
There came with the rest a tall and swarthy white man, of 
a soldierly eoontenanoe, bearing a lantern and his yard-long 
tobacco-pipe ; I saw he was of the mixed inhabitants of the 
cities. He sat silent with hollow eyes and smoked tobacco, often 
glancing at us ; then he passed the chib&k to me and enquired 
the news. He was not friendly with Abd el-HIdy, and waived 
our host’s second cup. The white man sat on smoking mildly, 
with his lantern burning ; after an hour he went forth and 
this was to denounce us, to the ruffian lieutenant at Kheybar], 
My rafik told me in a whisper, “ That was Ahmed ; be has been 
a soldier and is now a tradesman at Kheybar.” — His brotha 
was Mohammed en-Nejumy, he who from the morrow became 
the generous defender of my adversity at Kheybar : they were 
citizens of Medina. It was near midnight when the last coffee- 
drinkers departed ; then I whispered to Ghroeeyb : “ Will they 
serve supper, or is it not time to sleep ? ” “ My namesake, I 
think they have killed for thee ; I saw them bring up a sheep, 
to the terrace, long ago.” — " Who is the sheykh of the village ? 

“ This Abd el-H&dy is their sheykh, and thou wilt find him 
a good man.” My raGk lied like a (guileful) nomad, to excuse 
his not carrying me to the W. Aly village. 

Our host and his brother now at length descended from the 
house-top, bearing a vast metal tray of the seethed flesh upon 
a mess of thfira ^t may be a sort of millet) : since the locusts 
had destroyed their sprmg corn, this was the only bread-stuff 
left to them at Kheybar. 

The new day’s light bepnning to rise Ghroeeyb went 
down to the street in haste ; “ Farewell, be said, and was there 
any difference between us forgive it, Khalil ; ” and taking my 
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right hand (and afraid perchance of the stranger’s malediction) 
he stooped and kissed it. Hady, our host’s brother, mounted 
also upon the croup of his theliil ; this strong-bodied young 
negro wdth a long matchlock upon his shoulder rode forth in his 
bare tunic, girded only -with the hdzam or gunner’s belt. Upon 
the baldric are little metal pipes, with their powder charges, and 
npon the girdle leather pouches for shot, flmt and steel, and a 
hook whereupon a man— they go commonly barefoot — will hang 
his sandals. The hazams are adorned with copper studs and 
beset with little rattling chains ; there are some young men who 
may be seen continuaUy nvulidzamln, girded and vain-glorious 
with these little tinkling ornaments of war. It is commonly said of 
tribes well provided with fire-arms “ They have many muhaza- 
min.” — Hady rode to find the traces of the ghrazzu of yesterday. 

Some of the villagers came up to me immediately to enquire 
for medicines ; they were full of tedious words ; and aU was to 
beg of me and buy none. I left them sitting and went out to 
see the place, for this was Kheybar. 

Our host sent his son to guide me ; the boy led down by 
a lane and called me to enter a doorway and see a spring. I 
went in : — it was a mesjid ! and I withdrew hastily. The father 
(who had instructed the child beforehand), hearing from him 
when we came again that I had left the place without praying, 
went down and shut his street door. He returned and took 
his pistol from the wall, saying, ‘ Let us go out together and 
he would show me round the town.’ ^Tien we were in the 
street he led me by an orchard path out of the place. 

We came by a walled path through the palms into an open 
space of rush-grass and black vnicanio sand, es-Sefsdfa : there 
he showed me the head of a stream which welled strongly from 
under the figgera. The water is tepid and sulphurous as at 
el-AUy, and I saw in it little green-back and silver-bellied 
fishes : — all fish are named hut by the Arabians. " Here, he 
said, is the (summer) menzil of the Dowla, in this ground stand 
the askars’ tents.” We sat down, and gazing into my face 
he asked me, ‘ Were I afraid of the Dowla ? ’ “Is the Dowla 
better or Ibn Rashid’s government ? ” — “ The Dowla delivered 
08 from the Beduw, — but is more hurdenous.” 

We passed through a burial ground of black vulcanic mould 
and salt-warp : the squalid grave-heaps are marked with head- 
stones of wild basalt. That funeral earth is chapped and ghastly, 
bulging over her enwombed corses, like a garden soil, in spring- 
time, which is pushed by the new-aspiring plants. All is horror 
at Kheybar ! — nothing there which does not fill a stranger’s eye 
with discomfort. 
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— “ Look, he said, this is the spring of our Lord Aly !— I 
saw a Inkewarm pool and running head of water. — Here our 
Lord Aly [Fatima’s husband] killed Mdrhab, smiting off his 
head ; and his blade cleft that rock, which thou seest there 
divided to the earth : ” — so we came beyond. — “ And here, he 
said, is Aly’s mesjid ” [already mentioned]. The building is 
homely, in courses of the wOd basalt blocks : it is certainly 
ancj Ant. Here also the village children are daily taught their 
lettera, by the sheykh of the religion. 

^^en we had made the circuit, “ Let us go, he said, to the 
Emir.” So the villager named the aga or lieutenant of a score 
of Ageyl from Medina. Those thelul riders were formerly Nejd 
Arabians ; but now, because the Dowla’s wages are so long in 
coming, the quick-spirited Nejders have forsaken that sorry 
service. The Ageyl are a mixed crew of a few Nejders (vil- 
lagers, mostly of el-Kasim, and poor Nomads), and of Gallas, 
Turks, Albanians, Egyptians, Kurdies. and Negroes. The Ageyl 
at Kheybar now rode upon their feet : some of their theluls were 
dead, those that remained were at pasture (far off) with the 
nomads. They all drew daily rations of com for their theluls 
alive and dead ; and how eke might the poor wretches live ? 
who had not touched a cross of their pay (save of a month or 
twain) these two years. A few of the government armed moi 
at Kheybar were zabtiyah, men of the police service. — “ The 
Aga is a Kuidy,” quoth Abd eI-H4dy. 

We ascended, m a side street, to a suffa, which was the 
soldiers’ coffee-room : swords and muskets were hanging upon 
pegs in the clay walls. Soon after some of them entered ; they 
were all dark-coloured Gallas, girded (as townsmen) in their white 
tunics. They came in with guns from some trial of their skill, 
and welcomed us in their (Medina) manner, and sat down to 
make coffee. I wondered whilst we drank together that they 
asked me no questions 1 We rose soon and departed. As we 
stepped down the clay stair, I beard a hoarse voice saying 
among them, " I see well, he is adu (an enemy) ; ” — and I 
beard answered, “ But let him alone awhile.” 

It was time 1 thought to make myself known. When I asked 
where vias the Kurdj Aga ? my host exclaimed, “ You did not see 
bini 1 he sat at the midst of the hearth.” That was AbduUaJi 
es-Sirudn, chief of the Medina crew of soldiery ; his father was 
“a Kurdy,” but he.wM a black man with Galla looks, of the 
younger middle age, — the son of a (Galla) bond-woman. I was 
new to discern this Hej&z world, and the town manner of the 
Harameyn. In the street I saw two white faces coming out 
of a doorway ; they were infirm soldiery, and the men. whc 
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walked leaning upon long staTes of palna-atalks, seemed of a 
jhastly pallor in the dreadful blackness of all things at Kheybar : 
they came to join hands with me, a white man, and passed on 
without speaking. One of them with a hoary beard was an 
Albanian, Muharram ; the other was an Egyptian. When we 
were again at home Abd el-Hady locked his street door ; and 
coming above stairs, “ Tell me, said he, art thou a Moslem ? and 
if no I will lay thy things upon a cow and send thee to a place 
of safety.” — “ Host, I am of the Engleys ; my nation, thou mayest 
have heard say, is friendly with the Dowla, and I am of them 
whom ye name the Nasdra.” 

Abd el-Hady went out in the afternoon and left his street- 
door open ! There came up presently Salem a Beduin Ageyly, 
to enquire for medicines, and a Galla with his arms, Sirdr ; — 
he it was who had named me adu. — “ Half a real for the fever 
doses ! ” {salts and quinine), quoth Salem. The Galla murmured, 
‘ But soon it would be seen that I should give them for nothing ’ ; 
and he added, “ This man has little understanding of the 
world, for he discerns not persons : ho ! what countryman art 
thou? ” — “ I dwell at Damascus.” — “Ha ! and that ismy country, 
but thou dost not speak perfectly Araby ; I am thinking we 
shall have here a Nasr8,ny : oho ! What brings thee hither ? " — 
“ I would see the old Jews’ country.” — “ The Jews’ country ! but 
this is dirai er-Basul, the apostle’s country : ” so they forsook 
me. And Abd el-Hkdy returning, “ W'hat, said he, shall we 
do ? for wellah all the people is persuaded that thou art no 
Moslem.” — “ Do they take me for an enemy ! and the aga . . . ? ” — 
“Ah! he is jabbdr, a hateful tyrant.” My host went forth, 
and Sirur came up anew ; — he was sent by the aga. ‘ What wae 
I ? ’ he demanded. — “ An Engleysy, of those that favour the 
Dowla.” — “ Then a Nasrany ; sully aly en-Neby, — come on ! ” 
and with another of the Ageyl the brutal black Galla began to 
thrust me to the stairs. Some villagers who arrived saying that 
this was the police, I consented to go with them. “ Well, bring 
him (said the bystanders), but not with violence.” — “ Tell me, 
before we go further, will ye kill me without the house ? ” I 
had secretly taken my pistol under my tunic, at the first alarm. 

At the end of the next street one was sitting on a clay 
bench to judge me, — ^that dark-coloured Abyssinian ‘ Kurdy,’ 
whom I heard to be the soldiers’ aga. A rout of villagers came on 
behind us, but without cries. — In what land, I thought, am I now 
arrived ! and who are these that take me (because of Christ’s 
sweet name !) for an enemy of mankind ? — Sirur cried, in 
his bellowing voice, to him on the clay bench, “ I have detected 
him, — a Nasrany ! ” I said, “ What is this ! I am an Engleysy, 
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and beii^ of a friendly nation, why am I dealt with thns ? ” 
“ By Dllab, he answered, I was afraid to-day, art thou indeed aa 
Engleysy, art thon not a Muskovy ? ” — “ I have said it already ! ” 
— “ But I believe it not, and how may I trust thee ? ” — “ When I 
have answered, here at Kheybar, I am a Nasrdny, should I not 
be true in the rest ? ” — “ He says well ; go back, Abd el-HIdy, and 
fetch bis baggage, and see that there be nothing left behind.” The 
street was full of mire after the late rain ; so I spoke to Abdullah 
and he rising led to an open place in the clay village which is 
called es-Saheyn, ‘ the little pan.’ — “ By God (added Abdullah 
es-Siruan, — the man was illiterate), if any books should bo found 
with thee, or the what-they-eall-tbem,— charts of countries, thoa 
sbait never see them more : they must all be sent to the Pasha at 
Medina. But hast thou not an instrument, — ah ! and I might 

now think of the name, — I have it ! the air-measure ? And 

from whence comeat thou ? " — “ From Hdyil ; I have here also 
a passport from Ibn Bashid.” Abdullah gave it to a boy who 
learned in the day school, — for few of the grown villagers, and 
none of those who stood by, knew their letters. Abdullah : 
“ Call me here the sheykh Sdlih, to read and write for us.” A 
palm-leaf mat was brought out from one of the houses and cMt 
before us upon a clay bench ; T sat down upon it with Abdullah. 
— A throng of the black villagers stood gazing before us. 

So Salih arrived, the sheykh of this negro village — an eld« 
man, who walked lame — with a long brass inkstand, and a 
leaf of great paper in his hand. Sirmn : “ S&lih, thou art to 
write aD these things in order. [My great camel-bags were 
brought and set down before him.]" Now have out the things 
one by one ; and as I call them over, write, sheykh R&lih 
Begin : a camel-bridle, a girby, b^s of dates, hard milk and 
temmn what is this ? ” — “ A medicine box.” — " Open it ! ” As 
I lifted the lid all the black people shrunk back and stopped 
their nostrils. Siriii took in his hands that which came upper- 
most, a square compass, — ^it had been bound in a cloth. “ Let it 
be untied ! ” quoth Abdullah. The fellow turning it in hia hand, 
said, “ Auh ! this is sabdny," (a square of Syrian soap), so 
Abdullah, to my great comfort, let it pass. But Abd el-^^dv 
espying somewhat, stretched forth his hand suddenly, and took 
up a comb ; “ Ha ! ha ! ” cries my host (who till now had kindly 
harboured me ; but his lately good mind was tamed already to 
fanatical rancour— the village named him Abu Summakh, ‘ Fatha 
Jangles ’) what is this perilous instrument, — ha ! Nasr^y ? 
Abdullah, let him give account of it ; and judge thou if it be 
not some gin devised by them against the Moslemin ! ” 

Next came up a great tin, which I opened before them : it 
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was fuU of tea, my only refreshment-. “ Well, this you may shut 
again,” said Abdullah. Next was a bundle of books. “ Aha ! 
exclaimed the great man, the former things — hast thou written 
them, sheykh Salih ? — were of no account, but the books ! — 
thou sbalt never have them again.’’ Then they lighted upon 
the brass reel of a tape measure. ” Ha ! he cries, tell me, 
and see thou speak the truth (alemny b’es sahihh), is not this 
the sky-measoie ? ” “ Here, I said to him, I have a paper, which 
is a circular passport from the Wkly of Syria.” — “ Then read 
it, sheykh Salih.” Salih poured over the written document 
awhile ; — “ I have perused it, he answered, but may perceive 
only the names, because it is written in Turki, [the tongue was 
Arabic, but engrossed in the florid Persian manner !], and here 
at the foot is the seal of the Pasha,” — and he read his name. 
“ Ho ! ho ! (cries Sirur) that Pasha was long ago ; and he is dead, 
I know it well.” — A sigh of bodily weariness that would have rest 
broke from me. “ Wherefore thus ? exclaimed the pious scelerat 
Abdullah, only stay thee upon eUMowla (the Lord thy God).” 

To my final confusion, they fetched up from the sack’s 

bottom the empty pistol case ! — in that weapon was all my hope. 
“ Aha ! a pistol case ! cried many voices, and, casting their 
bitter eyes upon me, oh thou'j where is the pistol ? ” I answered 
nothing ; — in this moment of suspense, one exclaimed, “ It is 
p)ftin that Ibn Rashid has taken it from him.”— “ Ay, answered 
the black villagers about me, he has given it to Ibn Rashid ; 
Ihn Rashid has taken it from him, trust us, Abdullah.” — A 
pistol among them is always preciously preserved in a gay 
holster ; and they could not imapne that I should wear a naked 
pistol under my bare shirt. After -this I thought ‘ Will they 
search my person ? ’ — but that is regarded amongst them as 
an extreme outrage ; and there were here too many witnesses. 
He seemed to assent to their words, but I saw he rolled it 
in his turbid mind, ‘ what was become of the Nasr^ny’s pistol ? ’ 
The heavy weapon, worn continually suspended from the neck, 
not a little molested me ; and I could not put ofi my Arab 
cloak (which covered it) in the sultry days. — So he said, 
“ Hast thou money with thee ? — and we may be sure thou hast 
some. Tell us plainly, where is it, and do not hide it ; this wiU 
be better for thee, — and, that I may be friends with thee ! also it 
must be written in the paper ; and tell us hast thou anyt h i ng 
else?— mark ye 0 people, I would not that a needle of this 
mao’s be lost ! “ Reach me that tin where you saw the tea : 

in the midst is my purse, — and in it, you see, are six liras ! ” The 
thief counted them, with much liking, in bis black pa!m^ ; then 
shutting up the purse he put it in his own bosom, saying, “ Sklih, 
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write down these six liras Frans&wy. I have taken them for their 
better keeping ; and his bags will be under key in my own house.” 

There came over to me Ahm ed, whom I had seen last even- 
ing ; he had been sitting with the old tranquillity amongst the 
lookers-on, and in the time of this inquisition he nodded many 
times to me friendly. “ Ma aleyk, mA aleyk, take comfort, he 
said, there shall no evil happen to thee.” — Abdullah: “ Abd 
el-Hddy, let him return to lodge with thee ; also he can cure the 
sick.” The negro answered, “I receive again the kafir! — Only 
let him say the testimony and I will receive him willingly.”— 
“ Then he must lodge with the soldiery ; thou Aman — a Galla 
Ageyly— -take him to your chamber : Khalil may have his 
provisions with him and his box of medicines.” 

I saw the large manly presence standing erect in the back- 
ward of the throng — for he had lately arrived— of a very swarthy 
Arabian ; he was sheykhly clad, and carried the sword, and I 
guessed he might be some chief man of the irregular soldiery. 
Now he came to me, and dropping (in their sudden manner) 
upon the hams of the legs, he sat before me with the confident 
smiling humour of a strong man ; and spoke to me pleasantly. 
I wondered to see his swarthiness, — yet such are commonly the 
Arabians in the Hejfiz — and he not less to see a man so ‘ white 
and red.’ This was Mohammed en-Nejumy, Ahmed’s brother, 
who from the morrow became to me as a father at Kheybar. “ Go 
now, said Abdullah, with the soldier .” — “ Mfi aleyk, mfi aleyk,” 
added some of the better-disposed bystanders. Abdullah: “You 
will remain here a few days, whilst I send a post to the Pasha 
(of Medina) with the books and papers.” — “ Ho ! ye people, 
bellows Sirur, we wiU send to the Pasha ; and if tfie Pasha's 
word be to cut his head off, we will chop off thy head Nasrany.” 
“ Trouble not thyself, said some yet standing by, for this fellow’s 
talk, — he is a brute.” Hated was the Galla bully in the town, 
who was valiant only with their hareem, and had been found 
khbaf, a skulking coward, in the late warfare. 

So I came with Aman to the small suffa which he inhabited 
with a comrade, in the next house. They were both Habiish, 
further-Abyssinians, that is of the land of the Gallas. Lithe 
figures they are commonly, with a feminine grace and fine 
lineaments ; their hue is a yellow-brown, ruddy brown, deep 
brown or blackish, and that according to their native districts, — 
90 wide is the country. They have sweet voices and speak 
not one Galla tongue alike, so that the speech of distant tribes 
is hardly understood between them. Aman could not well 
understand his comrade’s talk (therefore they spoke together in 
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Arabic), but he spoke nearly one language with Sirhr. Aman 
taught me many of his Galla words ; but to-day I remember no 
more than hisan, water. Though brought slaves to the Hejiz in 
their childhood they forget not there their country language ; 
so many are now the Gallas in Mecca and Medina, that 
liibashy is currently spoken from house to house. Some of 
the beautiful Galla bondwomen become wives in the citizen 
families, even of the great, others are nurses and house 
servants ; and the Arab town children are bred up amongst 
them.— The poor fellows bade me be of good comfort, and all 
would now end well, after a little patience : one set bread 
before me, and went out to borrow dates for their gu^t. They 
said, " As for this negro people, they are not men but oxen, apes, 
sick of the devil and niggards.” — These Semite-like Africans 
vehemently disdain the Sudan, or negro slave-race. “ Great 
God ! ” I have heard them say at Kheybar, “ can those woolly 
polls be of the children of Adam ? " _ ^ 

We heard Mohammed en-Nejumy upon the clay stairs. 
He said, “ It is the first time I ever came here, but for thy 
sake I come.” At night-fall we went forth together,^ lighting 
our way with flaming pahn-branohes, to the soldiers’ kahwa. 
Abdullah, whom my purse had enriched to-day, beckoned me to 
sit beside him. Their talk took a good turn, and Mohammed 
en-Nejumy pronounced the famous formula : kuU wdJied aly 
dinu, ‘ every man in bis own religion ! ’ — and be made his 
gloss, “ this is to say the Yahudy in his law, the Nasr&ny in 
his law and the Moslem in his law ; aye, and the kafir may bo 
a good faithful man in his belief.” The Nejumy was an 
heroic figure, he sat with his sword upon his knees, bowing 
and assenting, at every word, to the black villain Abdullah : 
this is their Turkish town courtesy. Sometimes (having heard 
from me that I understood no Turkish) they spoke together in 
that language. Mohammed answered, after every clement saw 
of the black lieutenant, the pious praise [though it sounded like 
an irony], Ulldh yubiyith wejk-ak, ‘ the Lord whiten thy visage 
(in the day of doom) ! ’ There was some feminine fall in the 
strong man's voice, — and where is any little savour of the 
mother’s blood in right manly worth, it is a pleasant grace. 
He was not altogether like the Arabs, for he loved to speak in 
jesting-wise, with kindly mirth : though they be full of knavish 
humour, I never saw among the Arabians a merry man ! 

Mohammed and Ahmed were sons of a Kurdy sutler at 
Medina ; and their mother was an Hath woman of the TeriS., 
a palm settlement of that Bednin nation in the Hej&z, betwixt 
the Harameyn. We drunk round the soldiers’ coffee ; yet here 
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was not the cheerful security of the booths of hair, but town 
constraint and Turkish tyranny, and the Egyptian plague of 
vennin. They bye and bye were accorded in their sober cups 
that the Nasara might pass everywhere freely, only they may 
not visit the Harameyn : and some said, “ Be there not many of 
Khalil’s religion at Jidda ? the way is passed by riders in one 
night-time from Mecca ” [many in the Hejaz pronounce Mekky], 
Abdullah said at last, “ Wellah, Khalil is an honest man, he 
speaks frankly, and I love him.” I was soon weary, and he 
sent his bondman to light me back to my lodging. Hearing 
some rumour, I looked back, and saw that the barefoot negro 
came dancing behind me in the street with his drawn sword. 

Abdullah said to me at the morning coffee, that I might 
walk freely in the village ; and the black hypocrite enquired 
‘ had I rested well ? ’ When it was evening, be said, “ Rise, we 
will go and drink coffee at the house of a good man.” We 
went out, and some of his soldiers lighted us with Aftmin g 
palm leaves to the cottage of one Ibrdliim el-kddy. Whilst 
we sat in bis suffa, there came up many of the principal 
villagers. Ibrahim set his best dates before us, made up the 
fire, and began to prepare kahwa, and he brought the village 
governor his kerchief full of their green tobacco. 

Then Abdullah opened his black lips — to speak to them 
of my being found at Kheybar, a stranger, and one such as 
they had not seen in their lives. “ What, he said, are these 
Nas&ra ? — listen all of you ! It is a strong nation : were not two 
or three Nasr&nies murdered some years ago at Jidda? — well, 
what followed ? There came great war-ships of their nation and 
bombarded the place : hut yon the Kbeysbara know not what 
is a ship ! — a ship is great, well nigh as the Husn (the old 
acropolis). They began to shoot at us with their artiUery, 
and we that were in the fortress shot again ; but oh ! where was 
the fortress? or was there, think ye, any man that remained in 
the town ? no, they all fled ; and if the Lord had not turned 
away that danger, we could not have resisted them. And who 
were those that fought against Jidda ? I tell you the Engleys, 
the people of this Ehalfi ; the Engleys are high-handed, ay 
wellah, jab^bara 1 

“ Shall I tell yon a tale? — There was in the city of Sham 
a tumult and a slaughter of the Nas&ra ; the youngest of yon 
all might have heard of it, if ye heard anything at Kheybar. 
Listen all of you ! I would have each one of you consider 
how I fear for myself, and wherefore I do well in preserving 
this Khalil [The Ottoman lieutenant in Kheybar makes his 
apology, to the black audience, for not mnidering me yesterday !] 
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I tell you, sirs, that the Nas§,ra are mighty nations ; — but 
whether that killing of the Nasara in es-Shato were or were not 
expedient, we are not now to consider. The Pasha of es-Sham— 
and, mark ye, he is a Pasha of pashas and governor over a great 
province, — and Sham is a city so great that by comparison 
Medina might be called a village ; he being also mushir, 
marshal of the Sultan’s army in Syria — was attached, at the 
commandment ye are to understand of the Sooltkn ! I tell 
you, bis arms were bound behind bis back ; and be was led 
forth like a common criminal before the people ; and as the 
Sooltin had commanded in his firman — ye wot ^ of you that 
a firmto of the Sooltiln of Islam must needs be obeyed — his 
head was struck off ! His punishment was followed by the suf- 
fering, in like manner, of many more who had borne the chief 
parts in slaying the Nasara ; — and you may undemtand that 
they were Moslemin ! Ah my friends ! we must all be governed 
by reason, but ye know little of the world.” — A black adulator 
answered him , “ Eigh me ! Abdallah says sooth ; for what are 
the Kheyabara ! or know we any other thing than the hus- 
bandry of these palms ? and our thoughts hardly pass the Harra ; 
and if some of us take a journey it is but to go to Medina : 
and they are few that in former years have visited H&jil ! ” 

Sirtidn : “ Ye know now, what a power have the Nasara 
with the Sooltiln, and in what peril I stand ! I could tell 
you more of these Engleys : some even of the ships of the 
Sooltiln are commanded by Engleysies. Have none among 
you heard of a great ship of war, from Stambul, with a 
treasure on board for the pay of the army, that was lost on 
the coasts yonder ? Well, her commander was an Engleysy ; a 
man with a terrible visage, and so great mustaehios, that you 
might have tied them behind his ears. I have seen him, and 
weUah there is none of you who had not been afraid to look in 
his face. He was in his drink, — for ye know it is so with them ! 
they drink ‘ the fermented,’ which is forbidden to the Moslemin. 
The watch sent word to him where he sat drunken, after night- 
fall, ‘ Master kobtan, we heard breakers, the ship is running on 
shoals, give the word to pot the helm about.* He answered 
them, ‘ Ullah confound yon all ! and hold on your course.’ A 
little after they came to him saying, ‘ Sir, we are now amongst 
the reefs ;’ and he, ‘ What reefs ? I tell you sail on to jebennem ! ’ 
— ^for he had lost Ws mind. That great ship fell presently upon the 
rocks, and foundered, beaten by the waves, in the wild darkness: 
there were drowned upon her 800 persons and this kobtin,- 
and those treasure chests were afterward fished by divers. 

“ AnH now shaU I tell you what is a /consul of theirs : 

23 * 
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konaul is a Resident of their nation in all chief cities, — ^bnt 
ye understand well, not in the Ilarameyn, which may be en- 
tered 9nly by the Moslemin. Well, If I cut off a man’s head, 
and might run under the banner of a konsul, none might lay 
hands upon me there, — and why? because I am under his 
protection. Such power, ye can understand, they have not of 
themselves, but by a flrm^in of the Soolthn. — Shall I tell you 
of a visit which I made myself to a konsul, at Jidda : he 
was the konsul of the Engleys, and this Khalil's konsul ! 
and if Khalil came there, and were in need, that konsul would 
send him home to his own country, — the distance, by land, 
were twelve months’ journey, eigh Khalil ? One winter we 
were stationed at Mecca, and I was sent to bring up five 
hundred sacks of rice, for the soldiery. I went down to Jidda 
in company of Such-an-one whom some of you here know : and 
as wo were sitting in the government house, we heard that 
the Konsul el-Engleys was at the door, and he would apeak 
with the Pasha. The Pasha made us a sign, as he came in, that 
we should not rise, — and ye wot why ? — because the konsul was 
a Nasrany ! The konsul was admitted, and we remained sitting. 
We talked together ; and that konsul could speak Araby well, 
-better than Khalil. When he learned our business, that we 
were come about the government service, and were strangers at 
Jidda, he invited us to his house ; — this they call el-Konsulato. 
We went there to see him the next day ; it was a great building ! 
and we were led on from one room to another. Life of Ullah ! 
we passed through five doors before we reached him, — ^five 
doors ! ” — “ Then the man it seems lived in much fear for 
himself! (laughed the Nejumy,) may not one door suffice among 
them ? ” — “ But I would have you understand the magnificaice 
of that Nasr4ny, and — ouff! what was his coffee service ? b^eve 
me, sirs, mere silver ! his coffee tray an ell wide of splendid 
plate ! Begin ye now to see ? — what then must be their govern- 
ment ! But the wealth of them is nearly incredible ! 
(Abdullah rolled his black head.) En-Nejumy : “ The NasSra 
must be guwiyin, a strong people; it is very well. And thou 
sayest, that they injure none, but they be first aggrieved ; and 
the Engleys are the Soolt^n’s friends, and Khalil is Er^Ieysy : 
is it thus, sheykh Khalil?” Abdullah: “And that konsul's 
kawasses (javelin men) seemed more stately than the kawasses 
of the Pasha ! wellah the silver knops upon their sticks were 
greater than the knops upon the sticks of the Pasha himself,— 
the Pasha of Mecca ! ” 

Abdullah, though ignorant in school-lore, spoke with that 
popular persuasion of the Turkish magistrates, behind whose 
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fair words lies the crude handling of the sword. The Arabs and 
Turks whose books are men’s faces, their lively experience of 
mankind, and whose glosses are the common saws and thousand 
old sapient proverbs of their oriental world, touch near the 
truth of human things. They are old men in policy in their 
youth, and have little later to unlearn ; but especially they 
have learned to speak well. Abdallah, and the Medina soldiery, 
and the black Khey&bara spoke Medina Arabic. Their illiberal 
tovm speech resembles the Syrian, but is more full and round, 
with some sound of ingenuous Arabian words : the tanwin is not 
heard at Kheybar. I thought the Nejumy spoke worst among 
them all ; it might be he had learned of his father, a stranger, 
or that such was the (Hejaz) speech of his Harb village : his 
brother spoke better. Medina, besides her motley (now half 
Indian) population, is in some quarters a truly Arabian town ; 
there is much in her of the Arabian spirit : every year some 
Arabians settle there, and I have met with Medina citizens 
who spoke nearly as the upland Arabians. 

I was his captive, and mornings and evenings must present 
myself before Abdullah. The village governor oppressed me 
with cups of coffee, and his official chibuk, offered with comely 
smiles of his black visage ; until the skeleton three days’ hos- 
pitality was ended. The soldiery were lodged in free quarters 
at Kheybar, where are many empty houses which the owners lot 
out in the summer months to the salesmen who arrive then 
from Medina. Abdullah was lodged in one of the better houses, 
the house of a black widow woman, whose prudent and bene- 
ficent humour was very honourably spoken of in the country. 
D any marketing nomads dismounted at her door, she received 
them boon tif ally; if any in the village were in want, and she 
heard of it, she would send somewhat. Freely she lent her 
large dwelling, for she was a loyal woman who thought it reason 
to give place to the officer of the Dowla. Although a comely 
person in her early middle age, yet she constantly refused to 
take another mate, saying, ‘ She was but the guardian of the 
inheritance for her two sons.’ She already provided to give 
them wives in the next years. The Kheybar custom is to 
mortgage certain palm-yarda for the bride-money ; but thus the 
soU (which cannot bring forth an excessive usury) not seldom 
slips, in the end, quite out of the owner’s hands. Bat this honest 
negro wife imagined new and better ways : sh^ frankly sold two 
b^leds, and rode down with the price to Medina ; and bought a 
young Galla maiden, well disposed and gracious, for her elder 
son’s wife : and she would nourish the girl as a daughter until 
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they should both be of the age of marriage. The Kheyabara 
are wont to match with the (black) daughters of their village ; 
but the Galla women might be beloved even by white men. 

Abdullah once called me to supper : be had a good Medina 
mess of goat’s flesh and frenoh-beans. When we rose he 
smiled to those about him and boasted “ Hdg Ullahl ‘it is 
God’s truth,’ seeing Khalil has eaten this morsel with me, I 
coiald not devise any evil against him ! ” Another time I came 
up weary in the afternoon, when the soldiery had already drunk 
their coffee and departed ; yet finding a little in the pot I set it 
on the coals, and poured out and sipped it. — Abdullah, who sat 
there with one or two more, exclaimed, “ When I see Khn;? ] 
drink only that cup, wellah I cannot find it in my heart to wish 
him evil : ” — this was the half-humane black hypocrite ! 

The Nejumy, who — since a white man is the black people’s 
“ uncle ’’—was called in the town Amm Mohammed, did not for- 
get me ; one forenoon I beard bis pleasant voice at the stair 
head : “ S^kh EhalU, sheykh KhalU, hy I come, I want thee.” 
He led me to his house, which was in the next street, at the 
end of a dark passage, from whence we mounted to his suffa. 
The light, eth-&i6w, entered the dwelling room at two small 
casements made high upon the clay wall, and by the ladder- 
trap in the roof : it was bare and rude. — “ Sit Sown, sheykh 
Khalil, this is my poor place, said he ; we live here Hke the 
Beduw, but the Lord be praised, very much at onr ease, and 
with plenty of all things : ” Amm Mohammed was dwelling 
here as a trader. A Bishr woman was bis housewife ; and 
she had made os an excellent dish of moist girdle-cakes, gors, 
sopped in butter and wild honey. “ This honey comes to me, 
said he, from the Beduw, in my buying and selling, and I have 
friends among them who bring it me from the mountains." 
The fat and the sweet [in the Hebrew Scriptures — where the 
fat of beasts is forbidden to be eaten — Fat things, milk and 
honey, or bntter and honey, oil olive and honey] are, they 
think, all-cute; they comfort the health of the weak-dieted. 
There is a tribe of savage men npon the wide Jebel Rodm 
(before Yanba), who “ are very long lived and of marvellous 
vigour in their extreme age ; and that is (say the Arabs) be- 
cause they are nourished of venison (el-bedfin) and wild honey." 
When we had eaten, “ I and thou are now brethren, said the 
good man; and, sheykh Khalil, what time thou art hungry 
come hither to eat, and this house is now as thine own ; undo 
the door and come upstairs, and if I am not within say to this 
woman, thou wouldst eat dates or a cake of bread, and she will 
make ready for thee.” He told me that at first the negro 
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villagers had looked upon me as a soldier of the Dowla ; but 
be said to them, ‘ Nay, for were the stranger a soldier he had 
gone to alight at the Sirufin’s or else at my beyt.’ When, the 
day after, they began to know me, there had been a sort of 
panic terror among the black people. ‘ I was sdhar, they said, 
a warlock, come to bewitch their village ’ : and the hareem said 
“ Oh ! look ! how red he is ! ” 

Amm Mohammed : “ This is a feast day {Ayd eih-thahia), 
shall we now go and visit the acquaintance ? ” — We went 
from house to house of his village friends : but none of them, in 
their high and holy day, had slain any head of cattle, — they 
are reputed niggards ; yet in every household where we came 
a mess was set before us of girdle-bread sopped in samn. “ I 
warn thee, sheykh Khalil, said my friend, we must eat thus 
twenty times before it is evening.” 

” In these days, whilst we ate sending to Medina, said Abd- 
nUab the Siru^, thou canst cure the sick soldiery ; we have 
two at Umm Kida, another is here. Sirur, and you Silem, 
go with him, take your arms, and let Khalil see Muharram.” — 
“ I cannot walk far.” — “ It is but the distance of a gunshot from 
the Sefsdfa." 

— We came thither and descended behind the figgera, into 
another valley W. ee-SilKma, named thus because in the upper 
parts there is much wild growth of slim acacia trees. The eyes 
of the Aarab distinguish four kinds of the desert thorns : idlh 
(the gum-acacia), sdmmara, siUima and sidla ; the leaves of 
them all are like, but the growth is diverse. The desert smiths 
cut t6Ih timber for their wood work, it is heavy and tough ; 
the other kinds are too brittle to serve them. Tfee sdmmara 
is good for firewood ; it is sweet-smelling, and bums with a 
dear heat leaving little ash, and the last night’s embers are 
found alive in the morning. They have boasted to me of this 
good fuel, — “ We believe that the Lord has given you many 
things in your plentiful countri^, but surely ye have not there 
the sammara ! ” W. Sillima descends from the Harta beyond 
the trachytic mount Atwa, and gives below the basalt headland 
Kkusshm es-SeJsdfa into W. Zeydieh, the valley of the greater 
Kbeybar village and the antique citadel. W. Sillima is here a 
rusty fen, white with the salt-warp, summakha, exhaling a 
sickly odour and partly overgrown with sharp rushes, el-girt, 
which stab the shanks of unwary passengers. — Such is, to 
the white man, the deadly aspect of all the valley-grounds of 
Kbeybar ! 

fi you question with the villagers, seeing so much waste bottom- 
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soil and barrenness about them, they answer, “ There is more 
akeady upon oui hands than we may labour.” The summakha 
soil, which is not the worst, can be cured, if for two or three 
seasons the infected salt-crusts be pared with the spade: then 
the brackish land may be sowed, and every year it will become 
sweeter. A glaze of salt is seen upon the small clay bottoms 
in the Harra ; yet of the many springs of Kheybar, which are 
warm and with some smack of sulphur, there is not one 
brackish : they rise between certain underlying clays and the 
basalt, which is fifty feet thick, at the edge of the figgera. 
The large Kheybar valleys lie together, like a palm leaf, in 
the Harra border : they are gashes in the lava-field — in what 
manner formed it were not easy to conjecture — ^to the shallow 
clays beneath. Where an underlying (sandstone) rock comes 
to light it is seen scaly (burned) and discoloured. 

— ^We came up by walled ways through palm grounds and 
over their brook, to the village Umm i^da : this is Jeriat 
W. Aly. The site, upon the high wady-bank of basalt, is 
ancient, and more open and cheerful, and in a better air than 
the home village. We ascended near the gateway to a sufia, 
which was the soldiers’ quarters ; the men’s arms hanged at the 
walls, and upon the floor I saw three pallets. — The Turkish com- 
rades bade us welcome in the hard manner of strangers serving 
abroad at wages, and tendered their chibuks. Two of them 
were those pale faces, which I had first seen in Kheybar ; the 
third was Mohmimed, a Kurdy, from some town near Tifixs 
(in Eussian Armenia). Muharram was a tall extenuated 
man, and plainly European. He had worn out forty years in 
military service in the Hej§,z, about Medina and Mecca, and 
never the fetter : I asked him where was his Jusidn f He 
answered smiling, with half a sigh, “ There was a time when 
we wore the petticoat, and many of the Amaut were prosperous 
men at Medina; but now they are disperaed and dead.” He wore 
yet his large tasseled red bonnet, which seemed some glorious 
tl^g in tEe rusty misery of Kheybar 1 His strength failed 
him here, the fever returned upon him : T gave him rhubarb 
in minute doses, and quinine. This poor man was pleased to 
speak with me of Bekd er-Bum, that is Greekland, Hellas, 
bordering on his native country ; and he had heard of the 
English at Corfu. The Egyptian was an unsavoury fellah, but 
thankful for my medicines : he told me that certain Franks, 
traders, came every year for grain to his Nile village, which was 
some days’ march from Kosiyr, a port of the Bed Sea in front 
of Wejh : he had only honour to report of them. When I 
asked him “ And was Ismaiel Pasha, the Khedewy, a good 
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ruler ? ” be answered, “ Akhs ! that is a cursed man.”— I said 
to Mohammed, the Kurdy, “ You are the only man of the 
strangers, whom I do not hear groan at Kheybar.” — But the 
others answered for him, “ He too is often ailmg, and has only 
lately risen from his bed of fever.” 

The Kurdy, who was one of the police soldiers, moved always 
with a formidable clattering of arms. He told me that be had 
once served in an English family at Tiflis ! their bountiful 
humour and the purity of their manners, he highly commended. 
He had learned to speak, with the full Turkish month, a 
httle Medina Arabic, and would civilly greet me in the fore- 
noons, in the city guise, with keyj ushaht, ‘ how have you passed 
the morning ? — you have risen well 9 ’ Besides these, two or 
three Ageylies were stationed at Umm Kida in another house : 
one of them {a Nejd man from Kasim) remembered me! for I 
had spoken with him at Damascus, in the time of the Haj, when 
I would ride to Medkin S41ib. — The fellow had promised then 
immediately, with a mighty oath, to mount me in the troop, 
and convey me not only to Medain, but (if 1 would) to Medina 
also and Mecca ! — His head was too light for my enterprise. 
Now meeting with me here in Arabia, as we descended to the 
street, he said, “ It is I ! and dost thou not know me ? ” 

Muharram, though ‘‘ rich,” and the hakim was come from 
the village to give him remedies, had made us no coffee ; 

9 Qch, in the eyes of the Arabs, are always the Albanians. 

‘ I love not the Amaut (I have heard Abdullah and the 
Nejdmy say), they are selfish and wretched, and in land where 
they are strangers they desire not even the welfare one of 
another.’ When we left them I hade my companions find where 
I might breakfast, since I could not return fasting. They 
knocked at a door, and we ascended to the soffa of one of the 
principal cottages.— They live more cleanly here in the hamlet, 
Mid are less negro-Uke than the most in the village : they 
are land-partners of the AUayda, W. Aly.. The householder 
spread his matting, and fetched dates ; and sat down_ beside ns 
with the alacrity and smiling acquiescence of Arabian hosts ; 
and presently as their custom is, there came up many idle 
persoM to sit with the strangers. They were landowners and 
such as went not out to labour themselves, having bond- 
servants or eyyal that wrought for them in the plantations. 
Seeing these more Arah-looking, and even copper-coloured vil- 
lage fac«, and that some young men here wore their negro locks 
braided as the Nomads, I enquired, had they no tradition of 
their ancestry. They answered me : “ We are Jeheyna ; — but 
ia there nothing of Kheybar written in your books ? ” — “ Are not 
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the Khey^bara from the Sud^Q ? — or from whence hare they 
these lips and noses ? ” — “ Nay, we are tribesmen of Jeheyna 
we are Aarab.” They said also, “ We are kom (the stock or 
people of) Mkrhab.” Sirur (with his ribald malice), “ Come 
up, ye people of Umm Kida ! and let this wise stranger feel 
each of your noses (khusshm), and declare to you what ancestry 
ye be of, and where is every man’s natural blled.” Among the 
Khey^bara it rarely happens that some welfaring negro villager 
takes a lone Beduma to wife. — After an hour the good man set 
before us a hot mess, which was of boiled millet. Those of 
the Bishr village find some diversity in the speech of this hamlet 
not a mile from them, and say, “ how they puff off their words ! ’’ 
—My third Ageyly patient was in the home village, a Nejd man 
from Boreyda : in his evil day he had been sent to Kheybar • 
where he was now low with famine and fever. Abdullah' 
who embezzled the fifth part of the soldiers’ pay, enquired of 
me affectedly before them all, ‘ What might he do for him 9 ’ 
— “ Give him a little broth and meat, he is dying of hunger.” 

The guest in the Arabic countries sees the good disposition 
of his host, after three days, turned as the backside of a car- 
pet. — Each momii^, after I had presented myself to the 
village tyrant at the kahwa, I went to breathe the air upon the 
figgera above the Sefsdfa. I might sit there in the winter sun 
without the deadly damps of the valley, to meitate my time 
away ; and read the barometer unespied, and survey the site 
of Kheybar (u. next page), and the brick-red and putple-hued 
distance of moimtains in the immense Arabian landscape beyond. 
One day having transcribed my late readings of the aneroid, I 
cast down the old papers, and, lest the wind should betray me, 
laid stones on them : but my vision never was good, and there 
were eyes that watched me, though I saw no maTi As I 
walked there another day a man upon a house-top, at Umm 
Kida, fired his gun at me. The morning after, seeing two men 
approach with their matchlocks, I returned to the village ; and 
found AbduUah sitting with malevolent looks. “ What is 
this, be said, that I hear of thee ? — children of Umm Kida saw 
you bury papers, I know not what ! They have taken them 
up, and carried them to the hamlet, where all the people 
were troubled ; and a sheykh, a trusty man, has been over here 
to complain to me. “What were the papers? [in their belief 
written full of enchantments :]— and now the sheykhs have 
solemnly burned them.” Besides a Beduwy had been to 
Abdullah accusing the Nasr&ny ‘that he saw me sitting upon 
the Haiia with a paper in my hand.’ 
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Abdullah told me, that as I returned yesterday, by the 
path, through the plantations, two young men of Umm Kida 



sate behind the clay walling with their matchlocks ready, and 
disputed whether they should take my life ; and said one to 
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tba other, “ Let me alone, and I will shoot at him : ” but hia 
fellow answered, " Not now, until we see further ; for if his 
blood were shed we know not whom it might hurt.” AbduUdk: 
“ 'What hast thou done, Khalil ? what is this that I hear of thee ? 
The chief persons come to me accusing thee ! and I do tell thee 
the truth, this people is no more well-minded towards thee. 
Observe that which I say to thee, and go no mote beyond the 
gates of the village ; — I say go not ! I may protect thee in 
the village, in the daytime ; by night go not out of thy 
chamber, lest some evil befall thee ; and the blame be laid 
upon me. For 'Qllah knoweth — and here the malevolent fanat- 
icism kindled in hia eyes — ^who is there might not come upon thee 
with his knife ! — a stroke, Khalil, and thou art dead ! But 
the slayer was not seen, and the truth of it might never be 
known. Only in the day-time visit thine acquaintance, and ait in 
friendly houses. I have said go not beyond the gates ; but if 
thou pass them, and thou art one day slain, then am I clean of 
it ! Canst thou look through walling ? a shot from behind 
some of their (clay) walls may take thy life ; there are some here 
who would do it, and that as lightly as they shoot at crows, 
because thou art an alien, and now they have taken thee 
for an enemy ; and that they have not done it hitherto, wellah 
it was for my sake.” 

Abdullah, bom in the rade and dark places of Medina, came 
not much behind the negro villagers in their mad fantasies; 
and to all their fable-talk he lent hia large ass’s ears. The 
tyrannical wretch threatened me another day that, if I would 
go any more wandering without the village, he would put me in 
prison. I said to him : “ If any think they have cause against 
me, send for the persons and call me ; and let the matter 
be examined before thee.” — But the superstitious doubt of 
those written papers long clouded the village governor’s mind! 
Another day being at coffee in Ibrahim’s house, I said to the 
villagers present : “ Is it true which Abdullah tlie Siruan says, 
that the Kheyibara have an evil opinion of me? ” They an- 
swered, “ We think well of thee.” Ibrahim added, “ A stranger 
is a guest, whoso he be, without question of his religion.”— 
Among these black villagers of the Dvrat er-Rasul, the coffee 
server says, in handing down his tray (upon the left hand), 
“ Sully aly en-Ndby ! ” and they religiously respond, “ Upon 
whom be peace.” In sighing, yawning and stretching them- 
selves, they exclaim Yd Rasul UUdh I ‘ aha missionary of 
God ! ’ As they sit at the morning coffee the negro peasants 
recount their yesternights’ dreams, and draw from them pro- 
gnostics : and oftentimes those heavy lips disputed of their 
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pedigrees, seeking to attribute to themselTes the coveted 
cobiiity. 

Amm Mohammed said to me, smiling, “ Knowest thou, that 
all the Kheyabara tremble for fear of thee ? ” — “ And how should 
they be afraid of one man, who is infirm and poor, and a 
stranger ? ” — “ This is the manner of them, they are like beasts, 
and have no understanding : they say of thee thou art a magi- 
cian ! Fie ! I am afraid of thee, sheykh Khalil ; and what 
tbinkst thou the asses say to me ? — ‘ Oho ! Amm Mohammed, 
bow canst thou eat with him ! or art thou not in dread that he 
will bewitch thee ? ’ — was there ever such a beast-like malice ? 
And I tell them that though I eat with thee I am never the 
worse : yet they say, ‘ Trust well that Khalil is of a kind of 
enchantment, he is not born of human nature, he is not of 
the children of Adam : ’ — but they themselves what are they ? 
the children of apes ; and when they say ‘ He is a Nasrany ! ’ 
I answer them, and so am I — a Nasrfiny ! ” 

Such was the amity that grew daily betwixt me and this 
estimable person. At first he called me often to eat with him ; 
then seeing me bare of necessary things (Abdullah had now 
my purse) he took me altogether to his house to live with him, 
m the daytime. Some evenings we went abroad , — ‘ncdovnoer 
(said be,) el-haky wa el-kahioa , — seeking pleasant chat and 
coffee,’ to friendly houses. At night, since his home was but 
an upper chamber, I withdrew to sleep in Amkn’s suffa. At 
each new sunrising I returned to him : after his prayers we 
breakfasted, and when the winter sun began to cast a little 
golden heat, taking up our tools, a crowbar, a spade and a 
basket, we went forth to an orchard of his ; and aU this was 
devised by Mohammed, that I might not be divided from him. 
He carried also (for my sake) his trusty sword, and issuing from 
the sordid village I breathed a free air, and found some respite 
in his happy company, in the midst of many apprehensions. 

Amm Mohammed set hitaselt to open a water-pit in a palm 
ground of his. next the troops’ summer quarters; the ground- 
water lies about a spade deep in the valley bottom of Kbeybar, 
but the soil rising there and shallowing out under the figgera, 
he must break down an arm’s length through massy basalt. We 
passed the days in this idle business : because he saw his guest 
full of weariness he was uneasy when in my turn I took up 
the bar. '* Sit we down, sheykh Khalil, a breathing while ! 
nema : nay, why make earnest matter of that which is but our 
pastime, or what baste is there so all be ended before the 
summer ? ” 

A good crowbar is worth at Kbeybar five reals; thcic 
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(Medina) hushandmen's-tools are fetched from Ois coast. The 
exfoliated upper basalt was easy to be broken through : but next 
lies the massy (crystalline) rock, which must be riven and rant 
up by force of arms ; and doubtless all the old spring-heads ol 
Kheybar have been opened thus ! — Seldom at this season there 
arrived a hubt, or company of marketing nomads : then his 
wife or son called home Amm Mohammed, and the good mac 
returned to the village to traffic with them. 

Amm Mohammed — endowed with an extraordinary eyesight 
—was more than any in this country, a hunter. Sometmeg, 
when he felt himself enfeebled by this winter’s (famine) diet 
of bare millet, he would sally, soon after the cold midnight, 
in his bare start, carrying but his matchlock and his sandals 
with him : and he was far off, upon some high place in the 
Harra, by the day da-wning, from whence he might see over the 
wide vulcanic country. When on the morrow I missed the good 
man, I sat still in ms suffa, full of misgiving till his coming 
home again ; and that was near mid-day. Only two or three 
days of autumn rain had fallen hereabout, and the new blade 
was hardly seen to spring ; the gazelles and the wild goats 
had forsaken this side of the Harra : Amm Mohammed there- 
fore found nothing. — At Kheybar they name the stalker d 
great ground game gennds : seydd is the light hunter with 
hawk and hound, to take the desert hare. 

He led me with him sometime upon the Harra, to see 
certain ancient inscriptions ; — they were in Kufic, scored upon 
the basalt rock, and fall of VlUih and Mohammed. Muiy 
old Arabic inscriptions may be seen upon the scaly (sand- 
stone) rooks which rise in the valley, half an hour below the 
place. I found no more of heathen Arabic _than two or three 
inscriptions, each of a few letters. (Doc. Epigr. pi. xxvm.) 
They are scored upon a terrace of basalt, under the KtinBahm 
es-Sefsdfa, with images of animals : 1 found the wild ox, hut not 
the elephant, the giraffe, and other* great beasts of the African 
ccmtinent, wHch Aman told me he had seen there.. 

One forenoon we went over the figgera towards the third 
hamlet of Kheybar, eUAsmieh, or Jeriat el-Fejir. After a 
long mile’s way, in Wady Zeydleh, under a low brow whae 
those sand-rocks rise from the valley ground, we passed by a 
lone antique building — the walls are of rude stone courses— 
which is venerable in their religious eyes, and the name of 
it is Kasr en-N^, ‘ the Prophet’s cottage.’ For they say, that 
“ Mohammed, returning some time from Damascus, drew hare 
the bridle of his thelul, and would have made her kneel, but 
gnats swarming up about him, he rode on to lodge at tlmm 
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Kida ; and, where his dromedary couched, that spring welled 
forth whereof they now drink. The old Arabian dwelling is but 
a ground chamber with a door and casement. It is maintained 
by the devotion of the Kheyabara, who build-in any fallen 
stones, and renew the roof with fresh palm beams from time 
to time. The Nejumy had an outlying plot of com ground 
in this vaDey side : and good part of it cost him no more, be 
laughed, than an old cutlass and the scabbard. In Uie border 
of his field were some graves of those who had perished in the 
plague, few years before, — that in which his brother Ahmed 
sickened to death ; the heaps were now hoary with summakha. 
A mm Mohammed (little nice) had now a mind to take np the 
bones, for said he, ‘ It would enlarge his ground, and he might 
sow more com there.’ But the good man promising to do 
after my rede, I made answer that he should reverence the 
dead, and not remove them. We found a skull under a dflm 
palm, amongst the wild rocks, — “ Ha ! be said musing, this is 
of some Beduwy faUen in last year’s warfare ; a hound has 
carried away the head, and left it here.” 

We went beside our path in the wide vaUey (of the now 
joint wadies Sillima and Zeydieh), to visit the ruins of a 
village, in the midst, seated upon a crag of basalt : he called 
it el-Gereyeh . — The walls of her strait streets are of dry 
courses of the Harta stones. Small were those antique dwell- 
ings, every house is no more than a narrow chamber, and the 
earthen fioor is advanced, like a step, — as the use is in the 
Arabic countries, above the doorway and entry, where they 
leave their sandals. This site is not only well chosen for de- 
fence, but the ancient date-eaters overlooked their palm-valleys 
in a better air. Those old inhabitants, far beside the great 
bade road, were by likelihood mesakin : though we searched 
through the ruined hamlet, I saw not an ornament, nor an 
inscription. We found bat a great mortar, in the street, and 
pitted blocks of basalt, wherein — as the use now is — they 
brayed their com stuffs, for boiling. The housewives of Israel 
beat even their manna in a mortar; and this was a sapient 
saying among them, ‘ Though ihou bray a fool in a mortar, 
amongst wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart 
from him.’ 

We came to the mouth of the W. Jellds, where I saw wide 
watery grounds that might be husbanded. There is another 
ruinous village upon the next basalt figgera, the name of it, 
he said, is Geriat Abu Bobai. Those ruins were such as we bad 
viewed in el-Gereyeh ; and I saw there a small four-square 
tower finished as a pyramid above, — it was but an earthen heap 
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within, and might be a sepulchre. Under this old village, « 
a spring of the sweetest water. Amm Mohammed gazed aboirt 
os ; and said, “ Wellah the ancients bad more wit (than this 
people that now is), for they built upon free overlool^g 
headlands in a better air ! ” I saw el-Asmieh not far off, upon 
a height of the figgera : but here he would have turned back. 
— El-Nejumy : “ Nay, we will not enter, lest it should be said 
we went to eat the bread of any man.” — “ Yet let us go and 
repose an hour in the sheykh’s house, and drink coffee, and 
be gone.” That hamlet is ancient : the few families are land- 
partners with the Fukara. They are not Khey^bara, but 
colonists from el-Hayat, where they have yet possessions. Eb 
Hlyat is a Nejd negro village, and the people are of more 
liberal mind than they of lowland Kheybar. The palms growing 
here in sweeter soil, are more robust than the palms about 
the Bishr village. 

We now ascended the rook to their gate, and the first met 
civilly saluted ns, “ Welcome sheykhs, and what news from tk 
j6ria ? ” The sheykh’s kahwa hearth we found to be bnt a fire 
in the street, and a palm mat ! for he was building. This sheykh 
— and in general they of el-H&yat are such — was a man of tbe 
Arabian hospitality ; so that it was commonly said of him, in 
Kheybar, “ He wUl sacrifice a sheep, if hot a (strai^) child 
come there.” The good man brought us clotted dates, and sat 
down with much goodwill to make his guests kahwa. I asked 
wherefore the corner of his new buildmg had been sprinkled 
with gore ? They wondered to heat me question them thus 
(and felt in their hearts that I was an alien) ! they thought I 
should have known that it was the blood of a goat which had 
been sacrificed [to the jin] for the safety of the workmen, “ Irai, 
as they said, any one should be wounded.” Labourers, ainee 
all the householders at el-Asmieh are substantial persons, must 
be hired from “ the j6ria.” 

— Bye and bye we rose to depart, but that good man held 
our cloaks and made us sit down again. One who came then 
to speak with the sheykh was tbe husbandman partner of Zeyd 
es-Sbeykin, my sheykhly friend among the Fukara. Tbou^ 
the yearly rent of their plantations might be valued at hun- 
dreds of reals, the thriftless peasant was always behind hsnd 
with old indebtedness : Amm Mohammed said, ‘ be had not 
sometimes a ready real to buy himself a new shirt-cloth ! ’ — Of 
our host he told me an incredible thing ! ‘ that be had 2000 t« 
3000 reals by the year (say £400 sterling), and he could spend 
it all. ffia bileds (biled is at Kheybar palm-yard) were so 
many that he hardly knew some of them : and if any poor mao 
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eame to settle there, he would give him the fruit of two or 
three bdleds only to keep them ; he bestows much upon his 
poorer acquaintance, both villagers and nomads ; and in his 
bountiful hospitality.’ The palms of these Kheybar valleys are 
innumerable : the far outlying are abandoned to the Beduw, 
and yield but wild fruits. 

^en we had sat three hours, till the afternoon, our host 
called ns, and those who were sitting at the hearth with us, to 
an inner room ; where he set down before us a vast trencher 
of his hospitality ; two boiled kids were heaped in it, on a mess 
of thiira. He said with host’s smiles, that such was poor cheer, 
but his sheep were at that hour out of call, and, after the locusts, 
they had none other grain than this bare millet ithiira). He 
stood a moment comforting his guests to eat, and added, ‘ might 
it do us good ’ : be would not sit down with us, since, by their 
m^animous fiction, the host is the servant of his guests. — 
The growing thura is a cane-like stem with a flaggy head of 
many hard corns ; the harvest is in the early autumn, the 
stalks are good provender for camels. The thura corn is dry 
and woody ; and in common years the villagers eat none, 

they sell it to the nomads : and the d^ert housewives 

patiently seething this cheap grain in butter-milk make of it 
a wholesome porridge. Amm Mohammed’s Beduwia prepared 
very well oui' daily messes of this harsh meal. Yet many of 
the villagers could not eat it ; they chose rather to live of 
their date-fruit, though already they had not half enough. The 
Khey&bara (negroes) say that the valley dates are to their 
stomach “ as fresh meat.” 

A mm Mohammed looked, ^ we came again over the figgera, 
to see if the new blade began now to spring : he said at last, 
“ There will he no rabla this year ! If the green herb were 
sprang in the land he would have called-in some of his goato 
from the Heteym ; and gone forth, to wander like the nomads 
upon the Harra : and then, he said, I should have been with him. 
—He had gone out last year with his Beduin wife and most of the 
geyatin (sing, gatuny, indigent Beduin squatters at Kheybar) : 
they made themselves booths of their palm matting ; and lodged 
in hollow places. Amm Mohammed led me round by a site, 
Mdsr, which overlooks the plain-like W. Jellis : we sought for 
inscriptions, but found only mins of old walling such as there 
are upon ^ the fuggar about Kheybar. — I wondered to see 
tire stalwart man so often sit down complaining that be was 
weary 1 and ndther could be labour long at once in the garden ; 
the ignorances of his youth, and pernicious drugs, had brought 
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down his strength, and the fever of Kheybar. As we went, he 
looked on the ground for bullets, which had been shot in the 
last year’s warfare. 

Many times we went by certain bowl-shaped and dty-bnih 
vaults of the mde lava stones, none of them above six feet large 
and high ; some have a ring-border of stones laid about then 
(v. fig.). — Are they not grave chambers ? and such as the tijjunj 
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in the Harrat el-Aueyrid, and the nawamis of Sinai? To 
bury upon the basalt floor, must needs be by building. It 
was the ancient manner to the ends of the world to lay the 
dead ancestors in barrows of earth or stone. I said to Arntti 
Mohammed, “What thinkest thou, are they not tombs?"— 
“ Eigh ! it may be so ; and now I remember sometimes in my 
hunting to have seen bones in them.’’ 

In the evening he showed me morsels of glassy quartz, which 
he had found from time to time upon the Harra, — vehemently 
hoping that they might be diamonds. The good man said 
cheerfully, in his dkappointment, “ At least they will be beau- 
tiful to feave set in rings.” Such is the Orientalism, the fond 
dream, of the Arabs, — to he. rich upon a day, before we die, by 
the benign influence of the stars, without our labour : then would 
one live — on this side the grave — voluptuously, and be a boun- 
tiful householder. Even Amm Mohammed believed with the 
rest, that I might find them a thing if I would : for this cause 
also Abdullah, after his violent iniquity, sought to win favour 
with the Nasrfiny. Sometimes with a smuing hypocrisy he 
threatened me, ory^g ‘ Confess, Khalil ! and I was ungrateful not 
to remember his kindness ; for had he not saved my life in the 
beginning, when he might (as easily) have broken my pan with 
a pistol shot : confess, KhsJil ! or the felon’s mind was to hai^ 
me upon yonder breastwork of the Hdsn,’ — where certain 
“ guide stones " appeared. “ Ay, wellah ! answered him the old 
sheykh Sfilih, and might one interpret those signs they would 
lead him to a treasure.” — In the dry walling of the ancient 
acropolis, built of rude basalt blocks, are five white stones, near 
the southern end above the village, and laid in such aiig- 
matieal order as the stars in their constellations. — ' And if I 
would not fall out of his favour, added the village tyrant,— 
and what then could save me ? — I must sally to-morrow with 
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him upon Hiisn ; and he \?'OQld have the tools borne np 
before us. — And if I were of the siiwabh, that seek no part in 
the sliding riches of this world, yet they were not men of that 
perfection ; they loved well the use of this world and to live 
richly : and would I none of it wherefore should I envy them 
the silver ? ’ 

— Alas I bow might I persuade them that there is no snch 
lore ? when already certain strangers had attempted to raise 
the hid treasures of Kheybar : and they held that the silent 
Nasriny, from a far country, should have some more deep 
sight in the cabalistical learning. Salih added this toothless 
argument, ‘ All (outlandish) strangers would to Kheybar ! — for 
what other cause could it be than to seek fortune at Kheybar ? ’ 

They have often told me of a Moghreby that came hither to 
raise hidden treasures : — it is always in the people’s faith a 
Moor who is master of the magical art. ‘ This Moor sacrificed 
[to the j^] in the night, a black cock ; he read his spells, and 
a great black fowl alighted beside him. He read on, and a 
strange black steer (it was none of the village cattle, but a 
phantom) ascended from the valley palms ! The earth rumbled ; 
and rose as it were in billows, gaping and shutting ; and in that 
earthy womb appeared an infinite treasure. Then the wise 
man commanded his black slave to hew off a foot of the black 
bull with his sword : but the bondman’s heart failing him at 
this point, the enchantment was broken ; — and all that pelf of 
wealthy metal was turned (they said who saw it) to such vile 
and brittle matter as the sea shells. Then the Moghreby filing 
a magical writing into the well, and there ascended a smoke, 
which he commanded the slave to smite with his mantle ; and 
there rained down upon them pieces of pure gold. — Another 
enchantment was made by night in a field nigh Ti mm Kida : the 
ground was seen swelling and rolling ; but in neither could the 
master of the spells come to the looked-for end of his labour.’ 

Another treasure-trover bad been here in these years, namely 
that Yahhdy who perished mmerably in the valleys of Kheybar. 
[ 0 . Vol. I. p. 151.] I heard some say he came to them from 
Yamba,— others said from el-AUy. 

One day I ascended with Salem the Bishr Ageyly to the Husn ; 
and he also told me of “ a Yahffdy ” who had made an incan- 
tation in the mght : the earth wallowed and yawned ; but the 
spell had been broken by the untimely intruding of some 
vUlagers, — and all that glittering metal was turned to brittle 
chalk-scales before their eyes. The Yabfidy, he told me, had 
visited Kheybar, with the Beduw. The Husn, or citadel rock of 
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basalt, stands solitary in the wady Zeydieh ; and npon its south- 
ern skirt is built the clay (Bishi) village. The length of the 
walled platform is two biindred paces, and the breadth ninety : 
the floor is deep mould [that may be partly of the old (clay) 
bidldings which are melted away] upon the uneven rock. The 



Sirufln digging there (to repair the ancient wall wth' a clay 
breastwork, and build a covert for the soldiery), found potsherds, 
broken glass, e^-shells, date-stones and dung of horses.— 
Strangely shouldering upon the Hfisn flanks, from the valley 
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ground above the village, are seen the t-win heads of two 
^tique clay pyramids [c. the fig.], whose lower parts are cased 
with dry building of trimmed stones. Those pyramids are of 
clav bricks, and they enclose an ancient covered well 1 so that, 
in 'times of public danger, the townspeople in the acropolis 
should not lack water. 

“ From hence, said Silem, we shot at the Beduw [his own 
tribesfolk !] and the Beduw shot gainst us from yonder figgera. 
We killed we know not how many, for there fell some of them 
in the palms, and after the Bedoins fied, none sou^t them ; 
but in a day or two the stench of the dead was horrible : one 
fnari was wounded of our side.” — “ SAlem, I know that thou 
art an Auajy : tell me didst thou fire upon thine own tribes- 
? ” — “ Ay ! I fired upon them, and so did another, Eyad, 
and so did another, Merjan, and another, a gatflny. We that 
eat the bread of the Dowla must fight for the Dowla, even 
against our own people : — but why came they to bring war 
^on us ? ” — The same afternoon I saw that gatfiny drinking 
coSee at Abdullah’s ; and the Sirukn said, “ See Khalil, how 
they be all of them at my commandment ! this Beduwy here 
killed his own tribesmen in the war, aba-ha-ha ! ” — ‘‘ Ay billah 
(the fellow answered), and if Abdullah bid me rise now and cut 
the wezand of any one in the company, I would do it.” 
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THE KHBYABABA. 

Khtybar v>itrJite. DakkiluUah, Iht Menhel. IbrahUn, Onr garden hiout. 
Their custom to Mour for each other without wages. Bouse-buUding. The rugn 
villagers an churlish and improvident. Famine in the land. Khtybar "Tei 
Land's Wsalib.” Antique Kheybar conquered by the Annecy. The ancient part- 
nership of Beduins and viliagtrs. SirAr. The villagers’ rights in the soil. Their 
husbandry is light. Afternoons and evenings al Kheybar. The Asiatic priests' 
mystery of stabbing and cutting therrwelves. Villagers going out for wood are 
surprised by a ghrasiu. ' The work of the Douila is mere rapine.' Kheybar 
occupied by the Dcwla. The Beduins taxed. A day of battle with the Aarab. 
Viliiy of a TurlciA colonel. Perfidy of the Fuhara. The Kheydbara sup of Iksir 
hostile (nomad) partners’ camels. The ears of the slain are cut off. The i^ciina 
soldiery at Kheybar. The cholera. Wandering hUis. Fabulous opinion, in the 
Bast, of Kheybar. Abdullak’s letter to the Governor of Medina. Abdullah's tales. 
Eis tyranny at Khtybar. Sedition in the milage. The village kindreds. Abdul- 
lah’s stewardship. DakhH the post. Aly, the religious sheykh, an enemy to 
the deoFh. The NejAmy’s warning to AbduUah, spoken in generous defence of tie 
Nasrdny. The ostrich both bird and camel. Amm Mohammed had saved other 
strangers. 


Whenevbb in the late evenings I returned to Am4n’g 
lodging, I found that our door was barred ! and I must stand 
in the street, with my flamii^ palm branch, calling and knock- 
ing to awaken AraS.n ; and he would rise and come down 
to undo for me : he was now alone, since his Galla comrade, 
for some displeasure, had forsaken him. Though I daily asked 
ArnSn, why did he bar me out ? he answered nothing ; but one 
night the poor fellow acknowledged that, after dusk, he was in 
ghostly fear of the hags of Kheybar ; and showing me our palm 
rafters, “ Wellah, he said, sheykh Khalil, one of them, sitting 
on such a beam, may ride in the night-time to Medina and re- 
turn ere day, and no man know it ; for they will be found in 
their houses when the people waken.” — “ How may a witch 
that has an husband gad abroad by night, and the goodman 
not know it?” — ‘‘If she take betwixt her fingers only a little 
of the ashes of the hearth, and sprinkle it on his forehead, the 
dead sleep will fall upon Mm till the morning. But though one 
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knew his wife to be a witch, yet durst he not show it, nor put 
her away, — for she might cause him to perish miserably ! yet the 
most witches are known, and one of them, he added darkly, is 
a neighbour of ours. When it is the time to sleep they roam 
through the village ways : and I warn thee, sheykh Khalil ! — 
for a thing which we looked not for may happen in a moment ! 
have a care in thy coming home by night.” — ” I would willingly 
see them .” — “ Eigh ! speak not so foolhardily, — except thou 
know some powerful spells to say against them. I have heard 
that DakhihiUah [a menhel, or man of God] once meeting 
with the witches did cry against them words which the Lord 
put into his heart, out of the koran, and they fled from him 
shrieking that the pains of hell were come upon them. — The 
witches, said the mdaneholy Am4n, are of all ages : they have 
a sheykh over them, who is a man, and he also is known.” — 
“ And, why are they not punished V ” — Wellah it is for fear of 
their malice ! The hags assemble in dead hours of the night, 
and sitting in a place of ordures, they strip off their smocks, 
and anoint their bodies with cow milk [which in Arabia is es- 
teemed medicinal] ; and then the witches cry, ‘ We be issued 
from the religion of Islam.’ So they gad it in the dim streets, 
and woe worth any man returning lateward if they meet with 
him 1 For they will compel him to lie with them ; and if he 
should deny them they wfll change him into the form of some 
beast — an ox, a horse, or an ass : and he shall afterward lose 
his mind, and in the end perish miserably. But they eat 
wellah the heart (and he is not aware of it) of him who con- 
sents to them, and suck the blood of his living body ; and 
after this he become a fool, and he a dazing man all his 
days.” 

There were few at Kbeybar that could not tell of some 
night’s fearful jeopardy of their precious soul and body. Amm 
Mohammed at b^ first coming hither, being then a robust 
young man and his heart not misgiving him, had many times 
lurked behind bis casement, in the night shadow, in wait for 
the witches. And he learned certam texts, against that hard 
adventure, out of a book which he had that time by him ; for 
his purpose was to leap down his stair-head as ever be beard 
them before the house, throw up the street door and break 
out upon them. Yet, for all bis watching, he told me, he 
had never seen the witches ; and he now inclined to my (in- 
credulous) opinion. “ Wellah, sheykh Khalil, we are ghrasliemtn, 
rude (he said) and ignorant ; and such tales, out of thek 
black blockheads, may be but mnshrak ! (meddling supersti- 
liouB vanities to the dishonouring of the only God).” — But 
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sheykb S&lib said one evening, “I have seen them myself! 
It was in my father’s days when I was a child, as I came 
late homeward from a neighbour’s bouse ; and what did I 
see in the street ! — wellah Such-a-woman (he named her) go 
by all naked, and I saw her gross belly, and her eyes rollW 
like fire. I shrunk into a doorway, and had bat time and sense 
—I knew little else for I was yet untaught — to cry TJlldku 
akhbar ! and start to my father’s threshold : and there I fell 
down in a swoon ; and so the neighbours found me ! Ay ! I 
knew her right well, — I could not be mistaken, and some of 
you are of age to remember her.” 

DakhtluIIah, as his father before him, was the maul of the 
village witches. This poor man, at certain times when the 
spirit moved him, went forth by night, with a great cry in his 
mouth, and proclaimed the kingdom of God and Mohammed 
through the village ways. One night as Dakhilullah issued from 
his house he saw the man whom the village whispered to be 
‘ shcykh of the witches,’ going in the street a little before him. 
Dakhilullab ran and leapt upon his back, and beating him 
in the head, he cried at his ears, “ Say, thou cursed one ! La 
ilah Ul’ Ullah ; say, La ilah 01’ UUah ! ” The startled man, who 
thought the fiend was fallen on his neck, ran the length of tie 
street under hum, and fell down in a swoon ; but Dakhilalltdi 
wrung from him the words of the testimony before leaving him, 
‘ There is no ilah but UUah.’ — Dakhll though otherwise poor 
in spirit, feared no after-claps of the beaten and mishandled 
man ; for the saving religion defended and maintained him. 

One of these nights I was wakened by a judgment- voice 
which resounded through the village streets ! — and I heard a 
strong footfall coming roundly on in haste through the silent 
aswdk. It was DakhlluUah, and his words were, Y& ab^ 
Illah, la ilah UV UUah, wdked UUah ! ' Ho ! ye worshippers 
of the Lord, there is none God but the Lord, the Lord is one ! ’ 
and be strode through the Saheyn, and went-on thus till be 
was out of hearing. Am^ sat up in the cold moonlight; he 
listened devoutly and said to me, ‘ Dakbilullah was calling to tin 
Moslemin.’ After a space, when DakhiluUah had gone throng 
all that side of the village, we heard the portentous voice 
with the same words and his mightj tread coming about 
again. Only a waU of clods parted us from our neighbours ; 
I could hear them rake their embers, and the voices of the 
rude families inhabiting about our little open place ; they took 
up the burden and repeated long and devoutly his La ilah 
iU’ UUah 1 I looked out, and saw in every casement the md 
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firelight : they bad blown their embers, it wanted not much to 
the day, and none might sleep more. 

Xhe sickly Amin said to me with a pious sigh, “ Oh ! what 

sweetness is there in believing ! Trust me, dear comrade, it is a 
thing above that which any heart may speak ; and would God 
thou wert come to this (heavenly) Imowledge ; but the Lord 
will surely have a care of thee, that thou shouldst not perish 
without the religion. Ay, how good a thing it were to see 
thee a Moslem, and become one with us ; but I know that the 
time is in God’s hand : the Lord’s will be done. — But ah ! what 
a marvellous Providence, sheykh Khalil, has brought us here 
together ! I bom at six months’ distance, and thoa as far 
in the other parts of the world ; and when we speak one may 
understand the other ! ” — Full was the tender and weary human 
heart of this poor Galla ; and I could not perceive that any- 
thing in him was barbarous, or uncivil : he bad grown up in 
a foreign land in the divine school of affliction and poverty. 

Dakbllullah was a dull man, all the day after this night- 
wrestling and effusion of his spirits. At other times, the poor 
negro was a simple soul, and for fear of certain persons in the 
village, about some question of inheriting land, he had lately 
been a fugitive among the nomads. Ho was a neighbour of 
burs, and in his trouble he reverted to the magnanimous defence 
of the Nejfimy ! and be saw me always with a good eye, since 
I was the friend of Mohammed. When we passed forth to our 
labour in the morning, he sat drooping in the street upon the 
public clay benches. — Amm Mohammed enquired, with a little 
hardness and irony in his voice; “Why thus? up! and go to 
thy work, mao.” Dakhil only answered sadly, Nay I — I ques- 
tioned Mohammed, and drew from him an unwilling answer, 
that ‘ DakhiluHah was a menebl.’ When the religious passion 
was upon him, he could not forbear ; he must go forth and 
prophesy through the town. 

Certain days later, any sick persona might enquire of him ; 
and DakhlluUah would answer them [as he was taught by the 
spirit] and prescribe remedies. Amm Mohammed tells me it is 
the second day of the week after, when the infirm or their 
friends resort to biin, ‘ bearing coffee and incense.’ — “ And woman, 
(he spoke to his wife) see thou forget not ! the seventh day from 
to-day carry onr sick bint to him, with a present of dates, and 
we shall hear what he says.” — In that day, the seer responded, 
‘ That because Mohammed was a harsh man in his household 
their babe should die ; — but let the father sacrifice a sheep for 
the life of his child.’ — Amm Mohammed as he heard this 
answer, exclaimed in disdain, “ The slave’s divination is wasuassat, 
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a making religious mystery by whispers ; and all this I be- 
gin to believe, with sheykb Khalil, is not in the religion. 

Dahkil is an ass, a fool, and he tells my wife that because I 
am of hard speech, the little daughter must die ! and thy 
daughter Khalil, for, since thy medicines saved her life, she is a 
child of thine." 

Her sickness was dysentery and fever ; and we were in dread, 
from day to day, of the babe’s dying. Two infant children, 
which his housewife had borne him, before her, were dead, and 
he yearned for the child’s life : I counselled them to send her 
out of Kheybar, to the Beduw.— I daOy wondered to see almost 
no young children in Kheybar ! The villagers answered me, 
“ The children (bizrdn) die in this air ! — it is the will of UUah.” 
The most pestilent season at Kheybar, which they call the 
hamm, is the still and sultry month (the summer’s heat then 
entering), when the new date berries are first formed in the 
trees ; — this is between March and April, and as soon as the 
com is carried. — If the valley fever come upon the grown negro 
people, they do but languish a day or two. 

Ibrahim was a prosperous young man of the Arabian mind, 
and comely manners ; and save for some rasping of the negro 
gullet when he spoke, you had not remembered has colour. He 
was unlettered, and when I praised his boy's reading, he sighed* 
and said, “ I have only this child left.’’ Ibrahim was rich, he had 
four wives, though nearly every wedded man of these villagers 
leads his hfe with an onij' housewife. They live on together, 
and she is the mother of his children : upon the men’s part they 
are fkr from the lightness of the Bedains, and the feminine 
infidelity is little heard of amongst them. Their women are 
not veDed ; and many are the bonny young faces (almost 
Ethiopian) of their sex at Kheybar. In their houses there is 
no separation of the hareem : the Kheybar dwelling is com- 
monly but an upper chamber, and in presence of village guests, 
or of nomad friends, the negro women come to sit at the hearth, 
and take their part in the common talk ; and that is often with 
a loud tongue, and harsh plainness of understanding. If guests 
lodge in their suffa by night, the hareem go out to sleep with 
some hareem of the neighbours. — ‘ Aha ! said Ibrahim, it was 
uot so with him formerly ; his wives had been all years with 
child, and many were bom to him : but he lost their babes 
a gain in the hamim. Now his hareem had left off bearing, and 
be was much in doubt of evD eyes ; there were many witches 
at Kheybar ! ’ — He would hear the hakim's counsel. — I bade 
hirn Bend his son, in the hot months, to some friendly tribe 
in the khlia. 
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That power or passion which came upon DakhiluUah, Amm 
Mohammed told me, was es-Sulat, — the Prayer ; he might 
mean the Spirit of Prayer. The same strife of spirit had been 
in his father before him : the hags fled from the religious sound 
of his voice : “ he could even perceive the odour of witches 
passing bis house, and would hurl down upon them, carrying 
away the door in his band.” — One day after, DakMl came of his 
own accord to help ns in the garden ; he wrought till the mid- 
day, bat had not much strength : so said his noonday prayers 
with a devout simplicity, and ate his due of dates and departed. 
The poor soul desired me to cure his ophthalmia. — When after- 
ward I said to Mohammed, “ Your Seer is bleareyed ! ” he 
laughed maliciously. 

As we opened our well-pit, we found veins of jips, and jiss 
(which they distinguish, the last is perhaps pipe-clay) under the 
mould of the valley, with banded clays, which are seen parched 
and flawed above with the old vulcanic heat. — “ Tby lore is 
good, said Mohammed, [I had spoken of geology,] verily this soil 
is laid in stages.” — Some will take that fat white clay for soap 
to wash their cotton garments : but at better leisure they use 
the bruised stalks of the alkaline plant er-rimth. With our well 
rubbish we built a loose terrace wall, ihofira, and sifted (jirvla) 
mould upon it, using the labourer’s palm basket, muara. Mo- 
hammed would make of this ground a (Medina) garden of pot- 
herbs and fruit trees ; which hitherto were not planted at 
Kheybar, — not even the sweet-meat palm el-helwa, nor vines 
[but these may not prosper here] : because the Beduins formerly 
overran all in their lawless levity. 

There was an honest vainglory in Amm Mohammed to 
show himself a citizen and a loysd man, and to be seen in 
company with the officers of the Dowla : the quondam trooper 
maintained a horse at Kheybar, chiefly that in the months of 
the military occupation he might ride, like a sheykhly person, 
with those great ones. Now he foresaw the brave time when he 
should bid the Medina officers to this ground, which would be bis 
herb-garden; where sitting dangle-Iegs upon our terrace wall, 
they should partake of bis summer fruits. Mohammed was of a 
metal which I have seen in all countries : strong men and large- 
bodied, yet infirm soon, with sweet and clear, almost feminine, 
voices. He was of a mild and cheerful temper, confident, toler- 
ant, kind, inwardly God-fearing, hghtiy moved : his heart was 
full of a pleasant humour of humanity. Loving mankind he 
was a peacemaker, not selfish of his own, true and blithe in 
friendship, of a ready and provident wit, both simiile and sly, 
eluding enmities ; — an easy nature passing over all hard and 
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perplexed inafcter, content with the natural coarse of the world 
manly and hardy, but not long-breathed in any enterprise. ’ 

If I reminded Mohammed of our task, which lay whole 
days abandoned, he answered cheerfully, that when he might 
see me once safe out of Kheybar, he would briug-in a bevy” of 
stout young viUagers, and our loi^ labour would be sped in a 
few hours. — When our iron would no more bite on the metallic 
durity of the deeper rock in the weU-pit, I brought a mantle- 
full of palm leat-buts to fire the stone : they use thus to find 
the joints of the intractable basalt, which is to be suddenly 
chilled with water. I struck a spark and blew the flame in 
a shred of palm-bast ; and kindled a raging fire. “ Aha ! h^t 
thou set on fire jehennem ? laughed Amm Mohammed, or 
to speak it mouthing-like, as the Turks, jehendem.” — There 
was lately a governor of Medina of this mad name, Jehen^ 
Pasha I As all was burned low, we found nothing to take np 
the water. “ Alas ! laughed he, jehennem has burned in vain 
then, at my biddir^, he hastily daubed our basket with clay, 
and cast on water. Ahmed called his brother laab, a play- 
fellow. Though Mohammed had passed his fiftieth year, he was 
young in honest glee as one who bad not found a trouble in the 
world. 

They have an old world’s custom here, to labour for each 
other without wages, besides that which the your^ men must 
eat. When one has any need he calls to some Ukely young man 
of his acquaintance, ‘ Come thou aud work for me to-day,’ — be it 
to dig, to plough, to sow, to reap, to water, to build. — The work- 
men leave their labour at high noon (when the work-day is 
ended at Kheybar) and follow him home, where his housewife 
has mad© them ready their dinner ; — that should not be of dates, 
but some of their bread or corn messes. Mohammed had a 
purpose to build himself a bouse, since this was not his own 
wherein he now dwelt. — “ Yet, said he, it must cost me some 
sacks of wheat, to fill so many davs their hungry bellies. It is 
not known, he often said, how well we live at IQieybai, saving 
that this air is not good. I am better here than at Medina, 
where we pay the water-carrier to drink water, we pay for fire- 
wood, and one must buy his horse provender.” 

To his house-building he told me he would call only the best 
workers of the eyyal, and say to them, “ I build a beyt, come 
and make clods with me to-day.” These are half-spadefuls d 
the fenny black earth, rolled in their hands for bricks, and 
left to harden a few days in the sun ; they are then to be 
turned. When the sun of ten days has baked the crusts, and 
the white summakha is seen upon them, they may be carried 
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for building : the builders have puddled earth for mortar. They 
lay the foundation of two or three courses of rude stones Vol. 
I. p. 1S5 ; and confer Jer. li. 26], and thereupon build clods, two 
bricks thick, but without any craft or care, to knit them with 
cross-laying ; they dress all rudely to the eye, and it suffices them. 
When the young men go out for beams, they seek windcast 
palms in the beleds ; and whereso they find any they take them, 
since fallen palm timber is only cumber at Kheybar. The balk 
is girded with ropes, and a score of good fellows will draw it 
home with a song ; and return for more until they have enough. 
The stair is made of stones and clay ; the suffa floor is a palm 
deep of stamped earth, upon a matwork of palm branches ; and 
in the midst is made the square clay hearth, of a span height 
with a border. They now want nothing to garnish their houses, 
but a little matting. 

The negroes are poor in the abundance of their palm valleys, 
and of an improvident, churlish, and miserable humour : yet 
it is said, that in the date harvest they can be open-handed. 
Many palm yards and seed grounds may be counted to almost 
every household ; but they lie partly untilled, and there is 
much indebtedness and poverty amongst them, even in good 
years. “ Mine, said Amra Mohammed, are but ten beleds, — there 
is hardly another here who has so few, and many have fifty or 
sixty : yet none of them fare better than I ; and that is but of 
a little providence and good husbandry. I thank God, there is 
always in my house to eat ; but the half of them have not 
oftentimes enough.” — I knew a wasteful young man who had 
been rich, but to-day he was almost undone. He had speni 
palm grounds and palm grounds to purchase him wives and 
more wives ; for, as he was a sot, he might not live many weeks 
in peace with any of them : I saw that the noffiad marketers 
would not trust him now with one real’s worth of samn, for 
payment (to be made in dates) at the coming harvest ! — The 
sab measure at Kheybar is the good old standard of Medina, 
the greatest that I have seen in Arabia. The sah may be 
nigh two pints at Teyma, two and a half at Eayil, at eUAIiy 
nearly three, and at Kheybar, five ; their medega (a small palm 
basket) is a twelve-sah measure, five medegas are one mejelldd. 
A skin of dates is called here as at Medina hashiah. 

There had been a famine in the desert seven years before. 
That was after four rainless winters, so that there sprang no after 
rabia ; and the cattle of the Beduins died away to the half. Then 
many poor tribesmen came down to seek some relief in these val- 
leys ; and Arum Mohammed told me that the liheyabara enter- 
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tained them until their own began to give out. He said, “ You 
might see the Beduw, an hour before sunset, creeping up from 
the street, by twos and threes, to the people’s suffas ; and they 
would sit silently at an hearth till the supper hour.” — Such a 
general charity might hardly be procured by public laws in other 
countries ! — An unwilling householder will but say, “ Why guest 
it so often with me, and hinder others' coming, wherefore do 
I see thee here every day ? seek other houses ! ” la all this 
wealth of land, few of the Khey^bara have any httle ready money. 
It was said of old crooked Salih, the sheykh, whose palm 
grounds were more than other men’s — ‘ that he had in his 
chest perhaps 200 or 300 reals.’ The greenness and plenty of 
the Kheybar valleys is a proverb in the desert, and the tribes- 
men make a pretty etymology of the name : “ What, say they, 
is ICheybar but Kkeyr-el-barr, the land’s wealth.” 

The seats of the Anne.zy Aarab soon after the conquest of 
Mosaic Kheybar were a little, says the tradition, above Medina, 
between the W. el-Humth and the W. er-Eummah [where wander 
now the W. Aly and Heteym, and part of the Harb nation]. 
— ’OHlla a slave of Marhab, the Emir of ancient Kheybar, had 
gathered a remnant of his villagers, and was become their 
sheykh. One year when the Annezy passed by with thar 
cattle, they pitched by the (friendly) Kheybar valleys, as in a 
place of much water. A maiden of the Aarab entered Kheybar 
to see the daughters of the town : and there a young man 
was wounded with her love, who enticed the gazii^ damsel and 
forced her ; — ^he was the sheykh Okilla’s son ! The poor young 
woman went home weeping ; — and she was a sheykh ’s daughter. 
This felony was presently reported in the nomads’ menzil ! and, 
‘ It was not tb be borne that a virgin should suffer violence ! ’ 
said aU the Beduw. 

The Annezy sbeykhs sent to require satisfaction from the 
sheykh of Kheybar ; who answered them shortly that the 
Annezy should no more water there. On the morrow the town 
sheykh, OMlla, rode to the nomads’ menzil, with a few horse- 
men, and defied them. The Beduw set furiously upon them; 
and Okilla fell, and there were slain many of his people. The 
Beduw now overran all ; they conquered the villages, and 
bound themselves by oath not to give their daughters to the 
Khey&hara for ever. — ‘ Thenceforward the Kbeyabara took bond- 
women for wives ; and at this day they are become a black 
people.’ — The Beduw left the villagers to husband the palm 
valleys, for the half fruits with them ; and removed in the 
wilderness. 
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Every possession is reckoned at Kheybar upon the Beduin 
partnership ; even the villagers’ hons« are held betwixt them 
and the absent nomads. At midsummer the Armezy tribes 
(which remain in the south) descend to gather their part of the 
date harvest. Every beled is thus a double inheritance ; there 
is a Beduin landlord and a black villager partner, and each 
may say ‘ it is mine.’ The villagers are free husbandmen : 
they may sell their half-rights to others, they may even 
neglect their holdings, without contradiction of the Beduwy ; 
and the tribesman cannot put another in his room. If the 
villager sow the soil, the harvest is all his own ; the absent 
Beduwy has no part therein : yet if the Beduwy (as there be 
some few impoverished tribesmen) dwell at Kheybar and be- 
come a settler (gatuny), he may do the like, entering to the 
half with his negro partners and sowing the inheritance. In 
the homo geria were fifteen poor (Bishr) Beduins that did so : 
they were bankrupts of the desert come to settle upon that 
little (landed) good which yet remained to them inalienable. 
These village Beduins aie not misseen by the Khey4bara, who 
willingly lend the poor gatiinies their ploughs and plough-oxen, 
and the husbandman’s tools. 

The absent tribesmen’s land-right is over no more than the 
palms. As these decay the villager should set new plants, and 
the Beduwy is holden to pay him for every one a real : but if 
his land-partner be poor and cannot requite him, he may leave 
their ground nnplanted, or he may sow the soil for himself. 
Nevertheless the Beduin lordship remains in the land, and 
his nomad partner may, at any time, require the village partner 
to set palms there, for the half fruit, only requiting hus labour: 
or the villager may plant an old palm ground, and reckon the 
Beduin’s indebtedness in their future harvests. Good village 
partners will provide against the decay of their plantations ; for 
where they see any old stem they cherish an offset, that when 
this fails they may have another palm, in its room. Yet so 
there is the less order in their b^leds, the offset stems grow 
over-thwartly, and are in their season the sooner to fall. 

Besides the villagers possess in their singular right certain 
open lands, which (from antiquity) were never planted with palms ; 
such are their fields towards Kost en-N^y, and that upland 
bottom of sweet (but not deep) earth, el-Hiirda, where are many 
old wells ; — they say “ three hundred,” that is very many. We 
have seen what b their landed wealth ; and if I consented to 
remain at Kheybar, almost every considerable householder, they 
promised, would bestow upon me a b6led : and first Amm Mo- 
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hammed gave me that ground where we laboured, with ite fifteen 
apddn, or stems of palms : last year he had bought the villager’s 
right for sixty reals. Sheykh Salih gave me the next belethbut 
like his liberality, it was not large. Every palm-yard has a high- 
built wall about it, because formerly {in the season of datra) the 
Beduins were knavish climbers and pilferers by day and night 
The b61ed wall is built and repaired by the villager’s labour ; the 
Beduin is to pay him for every length of a palm-leaf rod, a real. 

If a Beduwy, for any instant need — as to make an atonement 
for bloodshed— must sell his inheritance of land, he sells it to 
some tribesmen, and not to the negro husbands. When landlord 
tribes or kindreds forsake the country and become Aarab of an- 
other dira, as the Sbia, Buwklla and JeD4s, the reversion is to the 
Annesy that remain in the land ; and the former rights remain in 
abeyance. Any strainer at Kheybar may use the idle soil of a 
b^led in partnership with the villager. The stranger’s seed com 
is sown in the field, and the villager’s is all the husbandry,— 
ploughing and watering and harvesting ; and the grain will be 
halved between them. Thus did Ahmed, thus did Sirfit, who was 
of a thriving nature ; the Galla had three good plots sown down 
this year, and he drank milk of his own little troop of goats: 
he was the only man of the miserable soldiery that prospered 
at Kheybar. ‘ Eigh ! said the ribald, lifting his eyes to heaven, 
if only his Lord would leave him here other two or three years ! 
— then would he be folly at bis ease, and a welfaring person.’ 

— It happened (strangely) that this Sirur bad been somewhile 
a soldier of the kella at Med&in ; and (as Amin said) the bonds- 
man of Haj Nejm, but he had conveyed iiimself away from thence : 
he knew also Teyma and el-Ally. Once he had been beset 
in the Ally boghriz by Beduw, but said the smooth sceleiat, 
‘ Rubb-hu, his Lord delivered him ’: — he was thus an unwilling 
witness to the truth of all that I said, of those places. — Only 
with this infamous slave I had forsworn all patience ; it might 
seem imprudent, but to batter such spirits in breach was often 
my best defence. Whenever Abdullah entered the coffee-room 
his audience, and even the Nejumy, rose to the black village 
governor, and I remained sitting. — Amm Mohammed, when I 
twitted him, at home, answered cheerfully ‘ that he did not lout 
to Abdullah, but to the Dowla.’ — If any man were displeased, 
I answered them not. Abdullah, at such times, sitting sUoit, 
and a little confused, waited that some other should take up 
the word to censure me, as his bully Sirfir ; — and no man besides 
was well affected to the Siruln. Sheykh SIlih one aftemocm 
coming in after me, — “ Room (cries the bellowing voice of Sirnr) 
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for abeykh Salih, rise ! make room, Khalil, for the sheykh.” — 
“ S^h, I said, may find another seat.” Abdullah, who felt him- 
self a slave, might not, in such thing, question with the white 
Nasr^y ; and Salih mildly let his lame weight down in the 
next place. Sirur murmured, and barked, so I tamed and said 
to him plainly, “ I have wandered in many lands, many years, 
and with a swine such as thou art, I have not met in any place.” 
The timid Hajaz audience were astonished at my words ; the 
most stared into the fire, and mused in their hearts that the 
Nasr&ny had not said amiss. Abdullah rolled himself, rose a 
little from me in his seat, and looked down ; — the Nejumy was 
present, whom he feared. Sirur made a countenance not to 
hear, and “ What is it ? (he enquired of the next sitters) eigh ! 
tell me what has Khalil said ? ” But they, as Arabs, where 
is matter of contortion, held their peace ; and seeing that none 
favoured him, he found not another word. — “ The slave, said Atom 
Mohammed, as we came home, has not the heart of a chicken ! ” 
All their tillage is light. The husbandmen go out after 
gunrise, when they have eaten, to the plantations. They plough 
with a pair of their small oxen, and when they have broken a 
fiidddn, or hide of the mouldy earth, in the few hours before 
high noon, they think it is enough ! Their plough is little more 
than a heavy sharpened stake, which may stir the soil to the 
depth of an handbreadth. Another day it will be sown down 
with the same hasty hands ; there is no dressing, and this is all 
their care till the harvest, save in their hour in the week of 
the public water, when they will let in the brook upon their 
field, and it floods at once all the pans of irrigation. Thus one 
man’s hands may minister to the field labour of a Kbeybar 
household, though their acres be many. In the spring time 
they marry the palm blossoms, and lop the sere leaf-branches : the 
villager, armed with a heavy bill, hitches himself, upon the scaly 
palm stem sitting in a sling of palm-bast. — S&lih, tiie sheykh of 
Kheybar, was a cripple ; he sat continually at home, and a slave 
lad tilled all his possessions. Haseyn’s two hands, — the lad was 
not yet sixteen years of age, — sufficed for nearly all his father’s 
husb^dry. In this Kheybar is unlike the Nejd oases, that [saving 
in the Hiirda] here is no well labour ; they may keep holiday afl 
the d ays of the week and go nearly empty-handed. When it is 
hot noon they think it time that the people of God should rest 
from worldly toil,— the sun is already hot over their black heads 
even in the winter season ; they come home to the street shadows, 
and eat dates in their suffas. They sit abroad, in the idle 
aftennoons, on the public clay benches ; and some will take part 
in, s nd some look upon the others' pastimes, as the itdt : some of 
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the younger sort carry out their long guns to the palms a-birding. 
— They jMay bidt at Kheybar not with two but with seven rows 
of seven pits each. The negro women sit in their house-tops 
platting palm-straws, and often singing at their labour. 

After the sun’s going down the young men blow their double 
pipe of reeds, mizmAr, through the village ways : and moat 
evenings they gathered in the Saheyn or in the other open 
place, er-Bahabba. Then the great tambour was fetched, and 
they kindled a fire of palm leaf*stalks to give them light to 
the dance. — The young men step counter, lifting their black 
shanks to the measure, which is beaten to them with loud 
stirring strokes ; and smiting swords to bucklers they bless 
the shimmering blades about their shining black faces. They 
tread forth, training the shifting feet, and beat the ground ; and 
winding their bodies, they come on anew, with a boisterous 
song, — and that is some thousand-times-repeated simple vase. 
Their sword dance may last an hour or two ; and commonly 
there stands a bevy, to look on, of the black but comely village 
lasses, who at the first sound of the tambour have run down from 
the mothers’ suffas : or those maidens dance apart. Many times 
when I came by them, returning homeward from Amm Moham- 
med, with my flaming palm-torch, the young men redoubled 
their warlike rumour ; and they that had them fired their 
pistols, there was a sadden brandishing of cutlasses aloft, and 
with vehement cries, they clattered them on their shields : they 
all showed me the white teeth, and shouted “ aha, aha, Khalil 1 *’ 

Many a night they kept this morris dance in the Saheyn, 
and the uneasy light of their bonfire shining in at our casement, 
the thunder-dints of the tambour, and the uncivil uproar of 
the negro voices, wasted our rest, which was our only refresh- 
ment at Kheybar. — Then the poor infirm Am4n could not 
contain his illhumour : “A wildfire, he said, fall upon them! 
akhs 1 who but the Kbeyabara might suffer such a trouble o! 
beastly noises ? ” Upon the great feast ayd eth-lhahia there jkss 
aU day a dinning of the tambour and a dancing tbrough| Uie 
town, to the S^eyn. Where finding my comrade who eat 
drooping upon the public benches. “ How , I said, amys 
musing 1 hast thou not a light foot to lift wi^ the rest is 
feast ? be merry man w’hilst thou art alive.” The poor iGalla 
smiled a moment and forgot his melancholy ; then he respo^ed, 
with a reproachful look, “ I am a Tatirk as thou art a TOurk : 
the Turks hold aloof from the people’s levities.” 

A mm Mohammed said to me of the Kbeyfibara, “ They are 
dW hdwd and wdhamy, an aery, whimsical people.” Even he 
(a city Moslem) reproved their blowing the mizamlr, for the 
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sound ol the shrilling reeds is profane in their grave religious 
bearii^ : but the horrid swelling din of the tambour pleases 
them wonderfully. He said to me, “ The tambour is the music- 
sound [the organ-tones] of the religion of Islam.” — Herdsmen 
and nomad clnldren blow up shawms of green grass stalks in 
the sweet spring season : the toy is named by them hawwama. 

The Nejumy’s third younger brother, who two years ere 
this had been killed by a ghrazzu of Jeheyna in the way hither 
from Medina, was nigh the end of his life initiated in that 
strange mystery of Asiatic religions, which is yet practised by 
certain derwishes in Mohammedan countries. There is a school 
of them at Damascus, and I have found certain of them in the 
W. Barada. They wound themselves, in their fury ; and it 
seems to us, without after hurt ! In festival processions, roused 
by the religious din of the tambour, and inflamed by the 
fanatical people’s shoutir^, those unhappy men rip up their 
bellies, strike skewers through their two cheeks, and stab knives 
into the fleshy parts of their bodies. All this we may see them 
do ; and after three days they are whole again in appearance ! 
ATn’m Mohammed told me, gravely, ‘ It might be by a medicine ; 
it was no trick, — and this he had ascertained from his brother, 
who had never deceived him.’ 

One day when we were at our garden labour a company of 
villagers went over the figgera, to gather wood. Dakhlliillah 
and another remained to keep watch from a rook above the 
Sefsifa, where a rude summer barrack had been built of clay 
for the Medina soldiery. An hour passed : then suddenly they 
cried to the Nejflmy, ‘ They saw smoke as of shooting whither 
the wood gatherers had gone.’ Amm Mohammed Mught up his 
matchlock and, leaving his mantle and kerchief with me, bare- 
headed, and in bis shirt as he was, and without sandals, the 
strong man ran out with them to the rescue. Others saw them 
nm, and the alarm was soon in the village. Abdullah the 
Siruan called his Ageylies to arm and follow him ; every Khey- 
bary had taken his weapons, and they all hied over the Earra. 
Also AmAn tottered forth, with his dying face, in the wild rocks, 
under the load of his musket : but Abdullah bade the sick askar 
return to his rest. 

Mohammed’s b§Ied lay somewhat open ; he had often warned 
me not to be found there alone, for dread of murderous shots 
frotu the bfleds about : but if I returned towards the town I must 
meet with hot-heads running to batt]e,_with arms in their hands ; 
besides Amm Mohammed had left his clothing with me, and 
I thought it were not for the valiant man to return throi^h 
the streets unclad. I remained therefore to labour in the 
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garden : and in those long hours of silence, I was a worshipper 
in the temple, and a devout witness of the still life of Natiue. 
And when I paused great herb-eating rats sallied from the four 
ruinous clay walls : every rat cropped a nettle stalk, and carried 
back the tall leaf in bis mouth to bis cave, and retained for 
more pasture. 

At the mid-aftemoon I heard such a warlike hubbub, that 
I supposed the enemy must be breaking into our village : the 
shouting and shots seemed to be in the midst of the bdleds.— 
Now came Amm Mohammed out of breath, and he wondered 
to find me yet there. Seeing his heated looks, I enquired quickly, 
“ What of the battle ? ” — “ It was but a ghrazzu, and we have 
beaten them off : there was some far-off shooting, — no man is 
hurt. And this noise of shooting (in the air) is of the eyyal 
returning : must they not brave it a little and cool their black 
blood ere they enter the houses : — and now hie thee ! sheykh 
Khalil, let us homeward and eat tdmr.” 

After supper we went to the soldiers’ kahwa ; where they 
chatted of that day’s adventure. Abdullah cursed the Beduw 
and all their father’s kin ; and he lamented for his tender black 
feet, which had been bruised upon the ruggedness of the Hraa. 
The Nejfbny answered, with his pleasant Turkish adulation 
which seemed an irony in so manly and free a mouth, ‘‘ Poor 
thou! I do pity thee, Abdullah; the sharp lavas made as 
well my (naked) soles to bleed.” When we sat at home I 
blamed this dissimnlation; but the NejfUuy answered smiling, 
“ It is not amiss to smooth him with a fair word, since suchis 
the way of them : slave, and cursed one, and tyrannical fool, 
though he he, yet is he not here the officer of the Dowla ? ” 

The wood-gatherers had been met by a Bishr ghrazzu, 
who stripped the more forward of them. Then succour arriving, 
the Beduw (who saw many long guns among them) held ofi, and 
the villagers ran in to save their asses : there was after this 
only a distant firing of matchlocks, and the Nomads rode from 
them. In aU the village, only the lame sheykh S&Iih had stayed 
at home. Hearing that I remained in the garden, Abdullah 
said, ‘‘ You might have been assailed there, 0 Foolhardy ; and 
if one day thou art killed thus, the blame mil be laid upon 
me : now 4 g no^ ore so, lest I put thee in prison ! — Now sire, 
let everyone speak his mind, — and we are the Dowla ! I say, 
for ther time to come bow may we bridle these insolenaea 
of the.Beduw?” — Abdullah himself slept upon it, and, at the 
morrow’s coffee-drinking, he cries, “ I have found it ! and clapped 
his thigh, ds’ Ulhh, Ummim, yea, and it please God, perfecUy: 
— ana werrik, I shall show you, that I know the office of s 
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governor at Kheybar ! There will, I say, be twenty horse* 
riders stationed at Kheybar : this shall be my request when 
next I write to the Bashat el-Medina ! ” 

Their wood-gathering is often with peril ; since not content, 
as in the most oases, to bum the sickly reeking palm fuel, the 
Kheyabara go to seek the sere sammara timber (with asses 
for carriage and their housewives, who will bear home some upon 
their heads) far over the Harra. — There was a murmuring now 
in the town, because Abdullah imposed upon them a contribu- 
tion of this hard -won fuel for himself, and for the soldiery. 

The Dowla was at Kheybar now five years : I enquired of 
prudent villagers what comparison they made of the present 
and their former state. They answered, that though the zikat 
of Ibn Eashid was a little more than is levied by the Dowla, 
yet Ibn’s Eashid exactors, which were a dozen armed thelfd 
riders, came upon them in the date harvest only : they remained 
few days, and theirs was a short tyranny; whereas this now 
resident Dowla is continually sieving them. Ibrahim the KAdy 
added in my ear, Wa shughroHium bes en-ndhab, All tbbib bosi- 
KESS IS BAPiNE. — Nevertheless the Dowla defend the villagers 
from the Beduw, that beforetime maltreated them, binding and 
beating them, naming them theirs and their fathers’ slaves to 
do all their wild behests, as to bring in forage. They not seldom 
forcibly entered their clients’ houses, to make booty of grain ; 
Beduins have outraged the negro women, and they behaved 
themselves in all things inordinately, as masters : and where- 
80 they thrust into any village house, a sheep or else a goat 
must be slain to their supper. In the date harvest before 
the Turkish occupation, Misshel the Auajy had sacked SAlih 
the sheykh’s house !— S&Iih was pleased to hear me condemn 
the churlish hospitality of that great Beduin sheykh._ 

At the hands of Ibn Eashid’s men they fared little better : 
for whereso the Nejders found any gay sword or matchlock 
among them, they carried it away ‘for the Emir’s armoury,’ 
enforcing their mlis with cruel blows ; and the i^ey&bara 
could have no redress at Hayil ! — At length the villagers of 
Umm Kida, who bad been sorely vexed and miabandled by 
them, sent messengers to the Pasha of Medina, beseeching him 
to receive them into the protection of the Dowla and they 
were heartened to this by their W. Aly partners. 

That good Pasha— bus name is not now in my remembrance 
—was an uncorrupt and charitable personage, such as there 
are only few among them. He had lately distributed copies to 
the koran to all who could read them, in these parts : — the 
(jopy which Amm Mohammed possessed was one of them.— 
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The Pasha lent a pious ear to the tale of these black villagers : 
he heard their griefs and the name (Ibn EasMd) of that great 
sheykh who oppressed them, and where their valleys lay, which 
they affirmed to be in his lordship’s province ; and the good 
gentleman promised them some relief. 

— From that time the Turks began to think of the utility 
of Kheybar, a name which had been hitherto as good as un- 
known in Medina. The summer after the Pasha sent thither 
some companies of infantry with a squadron of horse, and a 
troop of Ageyl, — it might be the year 1874. They came in five 
marches to Kheybar, where they found none to oppose them. 

The Beduins descended peaceably, and gathered their dates 
with the KheyAbara : but in the day of their departure they 
found watches of the soldiery, set in all the heads of the ways, 
to levy a toll of half a real upon every outborne camel-load 
of their own fruits ! The Beduw had never heard in the khala 
of any duty of theirs toward the Dowla ; besides many of them 
had not a piece of silver ! The poor nomads spend that little 
money they bring with them, in the harvest-market, for their 
clothing and about their other needs. 

The tribes descended in the second season of the Medina 
occupation : but seeing the guard lessened they began to coa- 
tenm them and would not pay the taxes. “ Let the Dowla 
take them, they said, if they would have them.” — The Medina 
government saw that they must increase the summer camp at 
Kheybar ; and the Btshr were now in heart against them, by 
the setting on of Ibn Bashid. Early therefore in the third 
summer a regiment, with cavalry, ancf a troop of Ageyl riders, 
were sent to Kheybar. Their tents were pitched at the SefsAfa ; 
also the Hiisn was occupied and repaired by the Ageyl, under 
this Abdullah SiroAn. 

The date harvest approached, and the Annezy descended 
from the Harra, the Fukara came first. Their yearly menzil is 
at eS’Suffulc, under the Asmieh ; and there the principal shenkh, 
Motlog, Kahjel and Zeyd, have their good clay (summer) houses. 
They had sworn, by the way, to the Bishr to take part with 
them, both against the Dowla and against the W. Aly. 

The TurWsh officers rode that night to visit the Pejir in 
their encampment. The mejTis of the sheykhs and tribesmen 
assembled immediately in Motlog’s clay beyt, ‘‘ to hear the 
words of the Dowla.” — Motlog and the sheukh answered, “ We 
are come hither to gather the fruits of our own palms ; and if 
ye be at war with Bishr, we are for neither of yon.” — “ Do ye 
promise this ? ” — “ We promise you.” — ^When the officers re- 
turned they appointed a station to the W. Aly for the morrow ; 
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biddiag them observe the Fejir, and be in readiness if need 
were to resist them. 

When the sun was rising the Aarab were seen from the Hiisn 
" like locusts ” leaping upon the Harra ; the Sirukn beat a loud 
alarm upon the tambour. The soldiery at the Sefsdfa had slept 
upon their arms ! — Eighty Ageylies were sent out, as hgbt 
skirmishers, against the Beduw. When a noise of their shool- 
ing began to be heard, upon the figgera, the colonel who com- 
manded bade his soldiers (of the line) not to budge from about 
him. He entered himself the clay chamber, which was his 
lodging, and locked himself in, and (becaose his casements were 
made low to the ground, to let in the freshing air) he lay down 
flat upon the floor ! 

— The Beduins came bravely on with their shouting and 
singing ; they were armed with spears and swords, only few 
had matchlocks. The Ageyl, that had advanced dispersedly 
over the rugged Harra, fell back before them, until they might 
all nm together, — then they stayed ; and so they returned in 
a body against the nomads. Thus running upon both sides and 
shooting, were long in distant battle ; and the Ageylies 
had the better. At length one fell npon the side of the Bedow, 
who was a principal sheykh : then the Aarab ceased firing, their 
powder also was nearly spent, and they turned to fly. Misshel 
(their great sheykh) made haste to save himself upon his 
theliil : and first drew bridle, they say, at a day’s distance. 

As for the colonel, at the Sefsdfa, when the noise of their 
shooting had somewhile ceased in bis ears, he rose and came 
forth. The coward had heard the scurrilous tongue of his own 
soldiery infaming him, ‘ the dog-son vile traitor to the Dowla, 
that had not sent them to the support of those few, whose 
lives were so long jeopardised upon the Harra.’ — This man is 
said to have lost a regiment in el-Y^men, and to have pur- 
chased another colonelstup for his money. 

The armed villagers of Kbeybar (Amm Mohammed was their 
captain), in the Hiisn, had fired with powder against their land 
partners, till one of them fell wound^ ; and only then they 
rammed down lead. — The Fukara held themselves coy ; but 
when they saw Bishr broken and flying, they ran in and made 
booty of their booths and utensils. Their wild deed was not 
afterward reproved, nor for such had the Bishr any rancour 
against them,— they had else lost their stuff to the Dowla ; and 
in like ease they themselves had done the like ! — Much more 
strange and unnatural was the deed of the Bishr geyatin ! for 
they took part with the Dowla, and with the black villagers. 
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against their own nomad brethren. Besides, we have seen 
there were certain Ageylies of the same tribe, who fought 
against their own tribesfolk. 

One of those traitors fell the same year into his people’s 
hMids ; but after vehement words they let him go : and 
Misshel had since sent to say, that any such guilty tribesman 
might return to him when he would, and nothing should be laid 
against him : — so easy are the Aarab to forgive every treachery! 
for ihey put all to the account of necessity. Those men havi^ 
served some years under the government of Medina, the anem 
of their pay now amounted to hundreds of reals ; and in this 
was all the hope of their lives for the time to come. Amn) 
Mohammed’s wife’s brother, a (Bishr) gatuny, was with the 
viDagers’ cattle in W. JellSs ; but as ever he heard the shots 
he went to join the part of his nomad kinsmen. When it was 
evening, Amm Mohammed went thither with an armed con- 
pany of the young Khey&bara, to bring home the beasts of the 
village ; and he led his brother-in-law secretly in again to 
Kheybar. The Aarab were now out of heart, and those with 
him were, strong-bodied youM n^oes, more sturdy, he said, 
to fight than the Beduw. If Beduins met with him he thought 
he had only to say, “ It is I the Nejumy, and these with me 
Khey&bara, come to drive our cattle home,” and they would let 
him pass ; they were partners, and this quarrel was only with 
the tyrannical Dowla. 

After night-fall, the watch on the Husn beard a sound of 
distant chanting, in the palms ; — some of the Beduw were 
gathering their dates in W. ZeytMeh. Then Amm Mohammed 
led down a band of villagers to go and take them by surprise. 
They found the nomads’ camels couched without those plmita- 
tions ; and drew their swords and houghed them. Then the 
Nejumy and the Kheyabara with (the battle-cry) UUdhu akhhar, 
‘ God is All Might,’ leapt over the orchard walls, and fired their 
pieces. The nomads within the grove, hearing shots and the 
shout of their enemies rushing upon them, ran to save them- 
selves, and broke out at the further end of the palms. — Moham- 
med and the black villagers returned well laden with the flesh 
of the enemies’ camels : and an hundred,, ’Kheybar households 
supped well at the cost of their Beduin partners : — so ended this 
warfare of a day ; but that will be long remembered among them. 

On the morrow the oolond sent to bring in the beads of the 
fallen desert men whom he called ‘ rebels to the Dowla.’ — AmAn 
had counted eighty heads laid out at the Sefsafa, — a lesson of 
barbarous rulers to their subject people! A post rider carried 
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their ears, powdered with salt, in a sack, to Medina : — fire 
reals for every pair of ears would be distributed to the poor 
soldiery. Of the Ageyl two men were faDen : one of them being 
infirm had been overrun at little distance, — his brain-pan was 
found shattered by a Beduin mace ; but none saw it. That poor 
n) !tn was an Albanian and Aman’s amm, who had paid the price 
of his childhood to the merchant driver at Jidda : he had early 
enfranchised him, and a kindly affection remained in the gentle 
breast of Am^n towards his housefather. The poor Galla showed 
me the grave-heap of his dead “ uncle,” and afflicted himself 
that he could not garnish it, in this deep misery of tbo stran- 
gers' life at Kheybar. 

Amin told me he fled in the beginning, when the Ageyl 
were put to the worse, till he might go no more for weakness : 
and where first he found an hollow place he cowered down among 
the rocks, hoping in God to be hidden ; but gazing backward he 
saw an huge Beduwy with a long lance, that was stealing upon 
him- Then he fired his musket from the hip and fied affrighted, 
without looking again. He heard the enemies leaping all about 
him, whilst he hasted as he could and ran feebly on the 
Harra, from stone to stone ; and ‘ the Lord tamed away their 
eyes that they should not see him.’ — He said of the colonel, 
“ He was a Stambfily, a cursed man, who cared not though we 
had all perished ; and he was only colonel for his money, for aha ! 
in the Dowla all is now bought and sold ! " — They pretend that 
* Ibn Eashid sent three hundred men of Shammar to help the 
Bishr’: they found also certain green tubes, where the shooting 
bad been, which ‘ were Persian cartridges from Ibn Eashid.’ 

Amm Mohammed, a loyal citizen of Medina, thought better 
of the public security since the occupation : from that time he 
began to buy palms, and to be established at Kheybar. — 
The soldiery also are pilferers of orchards ; and the villagers 
say, “ We cannot lead armed men to the officers, and if we 
accuse any soldiers in the camp they will answer, ‘ Ye are mis- 
t^en,’ and so we are dismissed with a scorn : ” the Medina 
soldiery are mostly Shw^m. Amm Mohammed, deriding their 
Syrian speech, told me his adventure with some of them that 
climbed over his orchard walls. The clownish fellows, seeing so 
swarthy a man, clad only in a tunic and kerchief, mistook him 
for one of the Aarab. Certain of them would have empressed 
his ass ; and the churls were confused when the strong man 
began to drive them.'with his drawn sword to their menzil : and 
there they saw the captain rise to greet him ! — Although he 
entreated for them, they were led away to be beaten. 
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A better order has been established at Kheybar ; gates bare 
been put to the village streets, and every housewife must dailv 
sweep before her own doors, or be beaten by the Situan and 
Abdullah told me he had beaten many. The ways were formerly 
foul with pestilent ordures, in the giddy heat of the summer sun ■ 
and the passing stranger or soldier who had drawn there his 
breath, was in danger to fall down anon, deadly sick. In the 
firat year ‘ well nigh all the soldiers died’ of cholera and the 
valley fever. Amm Mohammed thought that hardly a score of 
them lived to re-enter the walls of Medina ! and the negro vil- 
lagers now say this proverb with horrid laughter ; “ Kheyhar it 
the ^ave of the asaker.” “ Kheybar, said the melancholy 
in his Albanian-learned Arabic, is Mbr ed-dunnia, the whole world’s 
sepulchre.” There came a military doctor from Medina, with 
new remedies, to cure the sick ; but he himself sickened in the 
morning, and he was laid a yard deep, in his shroud, ere midday, 
in the subbakha earth— dead at Kheybar ! ” I have cleansed 

the town, quoth Abdullah, and now they see it done, even this 
people is grateful to me.” 

Kheybar is but one long thelnl journey from Medina, yet 
lying out of common ways even this name, as said, had beai 
scarce known in the Holy City ; or it sounded in their ears 
with a superstitious strangeness, — for who has not heard told 
in the Haj fables, of the Yahhd Kheybar ? At Medina is 
an iron plated door (it closes now the soldiers’ quarters), which 
ps^ses for the ancient castle-gate of Kheybar : “ Our lord Aly, 
they say, flung forth the leaves from his two hands when he 
wan the place ; and one of them fell down upon a hill at-Medina, 
but the other fell at Bagdad.” It is said likewise of the moun- 
tain Khad near to el- Medina, whereon is the sepulchre of Haimy 
uncle of the N6by, that of old time this jebel was at Kheybar 
but it has since flitted to the Holy City : and some of their 
wise men contend that J. Hamzy was formerly at Bagdad. The 
rude Moslemin can persuade themselves in this sort : ” J. Ham^ 
stands at Medina ; but was formerly in another part ; there- 
fore this mountain has removed hither ! ” Upon a time I 
laughed a little with Amm Mohammed, “ Your lord Aly threw 
stiffly ! it is about a score of the longest cannon shots to 
Medina.” — “ But this is not all, Khalil, for they say that once 
our lord Aly stood and lifted the universal world.” — “ And 
where then was your lord Aly ? must he not stand out of the 
world to .remove it ? ” The Nejtlmy answered, “ Now I thinlr 
upon it, sheykh Khalil, I am weH-nigh of thy opinion, that 
these are but the sayings of vain superstition and not in the 
religion,” I made Amm Mohammed a globe of the clay we 
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cast up iu our digging, and portraied the seas and continents 
upon it. He was pleased, but could not easily follow my words, 
since the whole world is flat in their estimation : he let his 
tools fall and cried, laughing, “ Said not the Kheydbara well of 
thee, sheykh Khalil, that thou art a magician ? — but hjak, let 
us homeward and eat tdmr.” 

It is certain that the Jews have at this day a fabulous 
opinion of Kbeybar ; some of them (in the East) have told me 
that ‘ the Yahud Kheybar are the Beny Bechal .' — And even 
Orientalists in Europe &ave asked me “ Be there now no Jews 
at all at Kheybar I have known a missionary to the Jews 
in the Levant who at his first coming thither, li he had not 
fallen sick, would have set forth, riding on an ass, to pass the 
great deserts toward Kheybar ; moved with a youthful zeal to 
convert those fabulous lost sheep to the religion of the Nas^ra ! 
But let none any more jeopardy his life for Kheybar ! — I would 
that these leaves might save the deaths of some : and God give 
me this reward of my labour ! for who will, he may read in 
them all the tale of Kheybar. Merchants of Kasim have related 
to me, that “there are descendants of the Yahud Kbeybar in 
Bagdad, who are accounted noble (asUy) among the Jews ; there 
are besides rich traders of them m India : ’’ — but their words 
were, I found, as strange tales in the ears of the respectable 
(Bagdad) merchant Jews in Bombay. 

In the third week of my being in this captivity at Kheybar, 
the slave-spirited Abdullah wrote to the Pasha of Medina. 
Since the village governor knew no letters, the black sheykh 
SMib was bis scrivener and wrote after him : “ Upon such a 
day of the last month, when the gates of Kheybar were opened 
in the morning, we found a stranger without waiting to enter. 
He told us that a Beduwy with whom he arrived in the night, 
bad left him there and departed. When we asked him what 
man he was ? he answered ‘an Engleysy ’ ; and he_ acknow- 
ledged himself to be a NasrSiny. And I not knowing what 
there might be in this matter have put the stranger in ward, 
and have seized his baggage, in which we have found some 
nooks and a paper from Ibn Eashld. So we remain in your 
Lordship’s obedience, humbly awaiting the commandments of 
your good Lordship.” — “ Now well, said Abdullah ; and seal^^it, 
oalih. Hast thou heard this that I have written, Khalil ? — 
“ Write only the truth. When was I found at your gates ? I 
rode openly into Kheybar.” — “Nay, but I must wnte^thus, 
or the Pasha might lay a blame upon me and say, ‘ Why 
didst thou suffer him to enter ? ’—That Heteymy lodged in the 
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place all night and he was a gom4ny ! also his thelftl lay in 
the street, and I did not apprehend him : — Oh God ! where was 
then my mind ? I might [the thief murmured] have taken his 
dromedary! Listen, everyone of you here present ! for the time to 
come ye are to warn me when any strangers arrive, that if there 
be anything against them, they may be arrested immediately.” 

Abdullah had in these days seized the cow of an orphan,— 
for which all the people abhorred him— a poor minor without 
defence, that he might drink her milk himself : so he wrote 
another letter to the Pasha, “’I have sequestered a cow for arrears 
of taxos, and will send her unto your lordship ; the beast is worth 
fifteen reals at Kheybar, and might be sold for fifty at el-Medina.” 
In a third paper he gave up his account of the village tithing 
to the Dowla : all the government exactions at Kheybar were 
together 8600 reals. [For this a regiment of soldiers must 
march every year to (their deaths at) Kheybar !] Abdullah’s men 
being not fully a score were reckoned in his paysheet at forty. 
If any man died, he drew the deceased’s salary himself to the 
end of his term of service. Onco every year ho will be called 
to muster his asakar ; but then with some easy deceit, as by 
hiring or compelling certain of the village, and clothing them 
for a day or two, he may satisfy the easy passing over of 
his higher officers ; who full of guilty bribes themselves look 
lightly upon other men’s criminal cases. Abdullah added a post- 
script. “ It may please your honour to have in remembrance the 
poor askars that are hungry and naked, and they are looking 
humbly unto your good Lordship for some relief.” In thirty 
and two months they bad not been paid ! — what wonder though 
such wretches, defrauded by the Ottoman government, become 
robbers ! Now they lifted up their weary hearts to God and the 
Pasha, that a new khusna, or ‘ paymaster’s ohost of treasure,’ 
from Stambul might be speedily heard of at el-Medina. These 
were years of wasting wanare in Europe ; of which the rumoor 
was heard confusedly at this unprofitable distance. So Abdullah 
sealed his letters which bad cost him and his empressed clerk 
three days’ labour, until their black temples ached again. 

These were days for me sooner of dying than of life ; and 
the felonous Abdullah made no speed to deliver me. The 
government affairs of the village were treated-of over cups of 
coffee ; and had Salih not arrived betimes, Abdullah sent for 
him with authority. The unhappy sheykh with a leg short 
came then in haste, and the knocking of his staff might be 
heard through the length of the street, whilst the audeince sat 
in silence, and the angry blood seemed to boil in the black 
visage of Abdullah. When be came up, * Why wast thou not 
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here era this, sheykh S41ih ? ’ he -would say, in a voice which 
made the old man tremble ; Saiih ans-^vered nothing, only- 
rattling his inkstand he began to pluck out his reed pens. The 
village sheykh had uo leisui'e now to look to bis own affairs ; 
and for all this pain he received yearly from the government 
of Medina the solemn mockery of a scarlet mantle : but bis lot 
was now cast in with the Dowla which he had welcomed ; and 
he might lose all, and were even in danger of his head, if Ibn 
Bashid entered again. 

It is the custom of these Orientals to sit all day in their 
eoffee halls, with only a resting-while at noon. To pass the day- 
light hours withdra-wn from the common converse of men were in 
their eyes unmanly ; and they look for no reasonable fellow- 
ship wi'th the hareem. Women are for the house-service ; and 
only when his long day is past, will the householder think it 
time to re-enter to them. Abdullah drank coffee and tobacco in 
his soldiers’ kahwa ; where it often pleased him to entertain his 
company with tales of his old prowess and prosperity at Medina : 
and in his mouth was that round kind of utterance of the Arabic 
coffee-drinkers, with election of words, and dropping with the 
sap of human life. Their understanding is like the moon, full 
niK)n this side of shining shallow light ; but all is dimness and 
deadness upon the side of science. He told us what a gallant 
horseman be had been, — he was wont to toss a javelin to the 
height, wellah, of the minarets in Medina ; and how he went 
like a gentleman in the city, and made his daily devout prayers 
in the hdram ; nor might he ever be used to the rudeness of 
thelfil riding, because nature had shaped him a gentle cavalier. 
He had ridden once in an expedition almost to el-H^Jt ; 
and as they returned he found an hamlet upon a mountain, 
whose inhabitants till that day, wellah, had not seen stran- 
gers. He had met with wild men when he rode to Yanba, — 
that was upon the mountain Eodwa ; those hill-folk [Jeheyna] 
besides a cotton loin-cloth, go naked. One of them an ancient, 
neatly ninety years of age, ran on before his horse, leaping 
like a wild goat among the rocks ; and that only of his good 
will, to b* the stranger’s guide. He boasted he had bought 
broken horses for little silver, and sold them soon for much ; so 
fortunate were his stars at Medina. In the city he had a chest 
four cubits long, a cubit deep and wide ; and in his best time 
it was full of reals, and lightly as they came to his hand be 
spent them again. He had a Galla slave-lad at Medina who 
went gaily clad, and had sweetmeats and money, so that he 
wondered j but upon a day, his mfamy being known, Abdullah 
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drew a sword aod pursued his bondsman in the street and 
wounded him, and sold him the day after to one of hia lovers 
for live reals. — It seems that amongst them a householder 
may maim or even slay his bond-servant in his anger and go 
unpunished, and the law is silent ; for as Moses said, he i8 bib 

CHATTEL. 

Sometimes he would speak of his adverse fortunes, that he 
might show js also his criminal audacity. Upon a time he was 
broi^ht before the military court for disobedience ; and the 
Pasha commanded to take away his girdle weapons. — Amo ng 
them there is not a greater despite than to lay forcible hands 
upon a man’s person. As the ‘ archer ’ approached, Abdullah 
drew one of his pistols, and fired, but missed him ; and drawing 
the other, “ This (he said to the Pasha) is for thine own head : " 
the Governor of Medina answered, “ Is he a man, or a shey- 
tan ? ” Then they disarmed and boimd him. “ I lay many weeks 
in the ward, quoth Abdullah, and oh ! what was the horror of that 
prison, a pit, and the damp ground, and the creeping vermin ! 
I bribed the gaoler every day, wellah with a real, to leave me a 
little while unloosed, ordy that I might rub myself ; but when 
there came a new Pasha, I was shortly in favour again.” He told 
with wonder of some offenders who oast by night into the city 
prison, had wound and wrung their limbs (juite out of the gyves 
and escaped ; and one of them, because bis foot coold not pass 
the fetter, had oat away the heel, and was fled with bis fellows ! 
— The like is mentioned by Herodotus, of a Greek prisoner who 
never afterward showed himself to be of a worthy or manly 
nature ; — for will not a rat as desperately deliver herself, leaving 
even her limb in the trap ? 

Abdullah carried the ensign and bad borne himself well 
in the Ageyl expeditions from Medina. Twice be boasted he 
had been enveloped by the enemies, wa fikny rubhy, but 
bis Lord delivered him. — He could speak too, with the sen- 
tentious unction of the Oriental towns, of the homely human 
life. ‘ There were, he said, two honest men of even fortune, 
that one was seen ever alike freshly clad, the other went ill- 
fa vouredly clad : — and wot ye wherefore, Sirs ? — I shall show you. 
That one had a good diligent housewife, but the other was 
the husband of a foolish woman. — And who is the best of 
women ? I shall tell you, — and mark well these be the words 
of the N6by, — it is she that can keep silence ! ’ He had too 
some peaceable tales of the men of God, of Islam, as this [the 
like is read in the Greek Legends of the Eremite Fathers' : — 
There was an holy man who passed the days of his mortality 
in adoration ; so that he forgate to eat. Then the Lord com- 
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manded ; and the neighbour ants ascending upon his dream- 
ing flesh, continually cast their grains into the saint's mouth and 
fostered him. 

Abdullah was sick some days with the valley fever, and his 
wife also. He had taken her at Kheybar ; the young woman 
was of a copper colour and daughter of the sheykh’s brother. 
Abdullah desired my remedies, but his conscience durst not 
trust the Nasrany ; he turned therefore for relief to S&lib 
who had an old book of remedi^ and enchantments. S^lih 
read therein, ‘ that one should drink a coffee-cupful of butter 
with pepper in the morning fasting ; ’ he wrote also a charm 
for Abdullah, to be tied in a knot of his kerchief. — “ Is he sick, 
the meldun f exclaimed Amm Mohammed, now would God he 
might die also ! ” Almost none that were not Beduw asked me 
for medicines : in the winter-time there is not much fever at 
Kheybar. 

In his fever days Abdullah, laying aside the cares of 
office, would ease his aching brows, in telling us endless Ori- 
ental tales (of Medina) : — these are the townspeople’s solace, 
as the public plays are pleasant hours of abandonment to the 
citizens of Europe. The matter is mostwhat that which was 
heart’s joy to the good old knight in the noble English poet, 
anp man ijatl) Sent in poor rstatr anb tlimbetl) up 
ani iDSirtl) fortunate.” But their long process grows in Euro- 
pean ears (for tedionsness) to a confused babble of sounds. 
He told of the climbing up of the fortunate son from the low 
degree to wedding with king’s daughters ; mingling in his tale 
many delightful standings by the way,— perils and despairs, 
gifts of precious jewels, the power of talismans, the finding of 
hid treasures, and the blissful rencounters as tfjc (op tl)at 
laatelf) ebrrnio," of separated affections ; the sound of the 
trumpet aud the battle, and thereafter the secure and happy 
days.— Yet their fables appear to us barbarous and out of joint, 
and (as all their dedale art) thing which cannot satisfy our con- 
scienee, inasmuch as they are irrational. Amm ilohammed 
tasted these tales and the lively invention of Abdullah ; and 
such were pleasant entertainments to the Medina men and full 
of happy wonder to the GaUas. When they praised his tell- 
ing, “ But how much better had it been, said he, if I might 
h^e told it you in Turki," (which is an high sounding tongue 
and spoken with a full mouth). If any nomads were present or 
geystin, I saw them sit and weaiy themselves to listen ; they 
found no savour in AbduUah’s brain-sick matter, neither under- 
stood they very well those quaint terms of townsfolk. 

The Kheyabara inured to the short tyranny of the Beduins 
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were not broken to this daily yoke of the Dowla. They had 
no longer sanctuary in their own houses, for Abdullah euia. 
moned them from their hearths at his list ; their hareem 
were beaten before their faces ; — and now his imposition of 
firewood ! Abdullah sent for the chief murmurers of the 
village, and lookii^ gaUantly, he sought with the unctuous 
words of Turkish governors to persuade them. “Are not the 
soldiers quartered by ordor of the Dowla upon you in this vil- 
lage 9 and I say, sirs, they look unto you for their fuel, — what 
else should maintain this kahwa fire? which is for the honour 
of Kheybar, and where ye be all welcome. Listen ! — under his 
smiles he looked dangerous, and spoke this proverb which 
startled me ; — the military authority is what ? It is like a 
stone, wherewpon if anyone fall he will be broken, but upon 
whom the Dowla shall fall he will be broken in pieces. I speak 
to you as a friend, the Dowla has a mouth gapmg wide [it is a 
criminal government which devours the subject people], and 
that cries evermore hdt-hdt-hdt, give ! give ! — ^d what is this? 

0 ye the Kheyabara, I am mild heretofore ; I have well deserved 
of you : but if ye provoke me to lay upon you other burdens, 
he shall see, and I will show it you ! It had been better 
for you that you had not complained for the wood, for now 

1 think to tax your growing tobacco. — I have reckoned that 
taking one field in eight, I shall raise from Kheybar a thou- 
sand reals, and this I have left to yon free hitherto. And 
whatsoever more I may lay upon you, trust me Sirs it will be 
right well received, and for such I shall be highly commended 
at Medina.” 

Kheybar is three sheykh’s auks.- Atetoy, a sturdy carl, 
chief of the upper sfik under the Husn, answered for him- 
self and his, ’ that they would no longer give the wood.’ 
Abdullah sent for him ; but Atewy would not come. Abdullah 
imprisoned two of Atewy’s men : Atewy said it should not be 
so ; so the men of his a4k caught up bucklers and cutlasses, 
and swore to break up the door and release them. Half of the 
^eyl askars at Kheybar could not, for sickness, bear the weight 
of their weapons ; and the strong negcoes, when their blood was 
moved, contemned the Siruan’s pitiful band of feeble wretches. 
Abdullah sent out his bully SirfLr, with the big brazen voice, to 
threaten the rioters ; but the GaDa coward was amazed at thdr 
settled countenance, and I saw him sneak home to Abdullah; 
who hearing that the town was rising, said to the father of his 
village housewife, “ And wilt thou also forsake me ? ” The man 
answered him, “ My head is with thy head ! ” 

Abdullah who had often vaunted his forwardness to the 
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death in any quarrel of the Do'wla, now called his men to ann ; 
he took down his pair of horseman’s pistols from the wail, with 
the ferocity of the Turkish service, and descended to the street ; 
determined ‘ to persuade the rioters, and if no wellah he would 
shed blood.’ — He found the negroes’ servile heat somewhat 
abated : and since they could not contend with ‘ the Dowla,’ 
they behaved themselves peaceably : Abdullah also promised 
thp p i to release the captives. 

Abdullah re-entered the kahwa, — and again he summoiied 
Atewy ; who came now, — and beginning some homely excuses, 
“ Well, they cared not, he said, though they gave a little wood 
for Abdullah’s sake, only they would not be compelled.” 
AbduHah, turning to me, said “ Pfftew / now hast thou seen, 
Khalil, what sheyt4ns are the Khey&bara ! and wast thou not 
afraid in this hurly-burly ? I am at Kbeybar for the Dowla, 
and these soldiers are under me ; but where wert thou to-day, 
if I bad not been here 9 “ My host’s roof had sheltered me, 

and after that the good will of the people.” — “ Now let the 
Kheyabara, he cried, see to it, and make him no more turmoils ; 
or by UUah he woiild draw on his boots and ride to Medina ! 
and the Pasha may send you another governor, not easy as I 
am, hut one that will break your backs and devour you : and 
as for me, wellah, I shall go home with joy to mine own house 
and children.” 

I enquired of Mohammed of those three shks (which are 
three kinships or factions) at Kbeybar ; and they are here set 
down, as be told me, for an example of the Arabian corporate 
Efe. [®. Vol. I. p. 479.}— The kindred of the Khuiherdn, 
which are above half the inhabitants of Kheybar, their 
head is Salih : they are three affinities, el-Kiirdn, which are 
Salih’s alliance ; the second el-Jerrar, sbeykh Autcdd bis 
an hereditary office, to be arbiter in the village ; the man wus 
unlettered. Black-skinned as the rest, but of almost Arabic 
lineaments, be was called at Kheybar a Moghreby ; the land of 
his fathers, he told me, was Sus in Morocco. — The third affinity 
Noaba, sbeykh Ibrahim, whose is the hereditary office in the 
village to determine the midda, or ransom for manslaughter. 
The second kindred is d-MvJidllif, under sheykh Auewy, in four 
affinities, sUHadiyd, Guddt Asheyfut, Shcrrdn. The third 
kindled Amm Mohammed has not recorded, unless it were of 
those duelling at Umm Ktda, ■whose inhabitants are named a- 
AMt ; they are two affinities, the Seim,— vrhose kinships are 
three, Henndnia, d-Hiara, Afdra — and Mejarid, whose ^ kin- 
ships are Shellaii, Ziarra, Tueym. In the Bishr or chief j 6 riat 
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of Kheybar, may be two hondred houses and more ; in Urom 
Kida eighty bouses ; the harulet el-Asmieh is ten or twelve 
households. We may reckon at hardly one thousand all the 
village inhabitants of the valleys of Kheybar. 

Abdullah, who knew the simple properties of numbers, told 
them upon his fingers in tens ; but could not easily keep the 
count, through his broken reckoning rising to thousands. — ind 
devising to deliver a Turkish bill of his stewardship, he said, 
with a fraudulent smile ; ‘ We may be silent upon such and such 
little matters, that if the Pasha should find a fault in our num- 
bers we may still have somewhat in hand wherewith to amend it.' 
The unlettered governor made up these dispatches in the public 
ear, and turning often to his audience he enquired, ‘ Did they 
approve him, Sirs ? ’ and only in some very privy matter ha 
went up with sheykh SSlih to indite upon his house-terrace. 
Abdallah hired Dakhil {not the Menfael), one of the best of the 
black villagers, to carry his government budget, for four reals, 
to Medina. Dakhil, who only at Kheybar, besides the Nejftmy, 
was a hunter, fared on foot : and because of the danger of the 
way he went clad (though it was mid-winter) in an old (calico) 
tunic ; he left his upper garment behind him. 

Many heavy days must pass over my life at Kheybar, until 
Dakhil’s coming {^ain ; the black people meanwhile looked 
with doubt and evil meaning upon the Nasiiny, — because the 
Pasha might send word to put me to death. Felonous were 
the Turkish looks of the sot Abdullah, whose robber’s mind 
seemed to be suspended betwixt his sanguinary fanaticism and 
the dread remembrance of Jidda and Damascus : the brutal 
Sinir was his privy CQunseOor. — Gallaa have often an extreme 
hatred of this name, Nasrany : it may be because their border 
tribes are in perpetual warfare with the Abyssinian Christians. 

Abdallah had another counsellor whom he called his ‘ uncle,’ 
—Aly, the religious sheykh, crier to prayers, and the village 
schoolmaster. Looking upon Aly’s mannikin visage, fall of 
strange variance, I thought he mi^t be a little lunatic : — of 
this deformed rankling complexion, and miserable and curious 
humour, are all their worst fanatics. I enquired of Amm 
Mohammed, and he remembered that Aly’s mother bad died 
out of her mind. Aly was continually breathing in the ass’s 
ears of Abdullah that the Nasrany was adu ed-din, ‘ enemy of 
the faith ; ’ and ‘ it was due to the Lord (said he) that I should 
perish by the sword of the Moslemin. Let Abdullah kill me! 
cries the ape-faos ; and if it were he durst not himself, he might 
suffer the thing to be done. And if there came any hart of it, 
yet faithful men before all things must observe their duty to 
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UUah.’ — The worst was that the village sheykh Sdlih, other- 
wise an elder of prudent counsel, put-to his word that Aly had 
reason ! 

The Nejilmy hearing of the counsels of Abdullah cared not 
to dissemble Hs disdain. He said of Aly, “ The hound, the 
slave ! and all the value of him [accounting him in his contempt 
a bondman] is ten reals : and as for the covetous fool and very 
ass AbduUah, the father of him bought the dam of him for 
fifty reals ! ” — But their example heartened the baser spirits of 
the village, and I heard again they had threatened to shoot at 
the kafir, as I walked in the (walled) paths of their plantations. 

Mohammed therefore went no more abroad, when we 
were together, without his good sword. And despising the 
black villagers he said, “ They are apes, and not children of 
Adam ; Oh ! which of them durst meddle in my matter ? were 
it only of a dog or a chicken in my house ! But sheykh Khalil 
eats with me every day in one dis*h.’’ The strong man added, 

‘ He would cut him in twain who laid an band on Khalil ; and 
if any of them durst sprinkle Khalil with water, he would 
sprinkle him with his blood ! ’ 

Abdullah, when we sat with him, smiled with all his Turkish 
smiles upon the Nejumy ; and Amm Mohammed smiled as good 
to his black face again. “ But {quoth he) let no man think 
that I am afraid of the Dowla, nor of sixty Dowlas ; for I may 
gay, Abdullah, as once said the ostrich to the Beduwy, ‘ If 
thou come to take camels, am I not a bird ? but comest 
thou hither a-fowling, behold. Sit ! I am a camel.’ So if 
the Aarab trouble me I am a Dowlany, a citizen of the illus- 
trious Medina, — where I may bear mv sword in the streets 
[which may only officers and any visiting Beduw], because I 
have served the Dowla. And, if it go hard with me upon the 
dde of the Dowla, I am Harby, and may betake me to the 
Perra (of the Beny Amr) ; that is my mother’s village, in the 
mountains [upon the middle deri] between the Harameyn s 
there I have a patrimony and an house. The people of the 
Perra are my cousins, and there is no Dowla can fetch me from 
thence, neither do we know the Dowla ; for the entry is strait 
as a gateway in the jebel, so that three men might bold 
it against a multitude.” — And thus the Nejumy defended my 
Hohtary part, these days and weeks and months at Kheybar ; 
one man against a thousand! Yet dwelling in the midst of 
barking tongues, with whom he must continue to live, his honest 
heart must sometimes quail (which was of supple temper, 
as in all the nomad blood). And so far he gave in to the 
popular humour that certain times, in the eyes of the people. 
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he affected to shaa me : for they cried oat daily upon linn 
that he harboured the Nasrany ! — “ Ah ! Klialil, he said to me' 
thou canst not imagine all their malice ! ” 

Neither was this tho first time that Mohammed en-Nejfimy 
had favoured strangers in their trouble. — A Medina tradesman 
was stripped and wounded in the wilderness as he journeyed 
to Kheybar ; and he arrived naked. The black villagers are 
inhospitable ; and the Medina citizen sitting on the public 
benches waited in vain that some householder would call 
Wm. At last Ahmed went by ; and the stranger, seeing & 
white man, — one that (in this country) must needs be a fellow 
citizen of Medina, said to him, “ What shall I do, my towns- 
man ? of whom might I borrow a few reals in this place, and 
buy myself clothing ? ” Ahmed : " At the street’s end yonder 
is sitting a tall white man ! ask him : ” — that was Moham- 
med. — “ Ah 1 Sir, said the poor tradesman, finding him ; thou 
art so swarthy, that I had well nigh mistaken thee for a 
Beduwy ! ” Amm Mohammed led Him kindly to his house and 
clothed him : and the wounded man sojourned with his benefac- 
tor and Ahmed two or three months, until they could send him 
to Medina. “ And now when I come there, and he hears that 
1 am in the city, said Amm Mohammed, he brings me home, 
and makes feast and rejoicing.” — This human piety of the man 
was his thank-offering to the good and mercifcd Providence, 
that had prospered him and forgiven him the ignorances of bis 
youth ! 

Another year, — it was in the time of Ibn Rashid’s govern- 
ment — when the Nejumy was buying and selling dates and 
cotton clothing in the harvest-market at Kheybar, some Annesy 
men came one day haling a naked wretch, with a cord about 
his neck, through the village street : it was an Heteymy ; sod 
the Beduins cried furiously against him, that he had with- 
held the khfiwa, ten reals ! and they brought him to see if any 
man in Kheybar, as he professed to them, would pay for him ; 
and if no, they would draw him out of the town and kill 
him. The poor soul pleaded for himself, ” The Nejumy will 
redeem me : ” so they came on to the Rahabba, where was at 
that time Mohammed’s lodging, and the Heteymy called loudly 
upon him. Mohammed saw him to be some man whom he 
knew not : yet he said to the Annezy, “ Loose him.” — “ We 
will not let bim go, unless we have ten reals for him.”— 
‘‘ But I say, loose him, for my sake.” — “ We will not loose him.” 
— “ Then go up Ahmed, and bring me ten reals from the box.” 
“ I gave them the money, said Mohammed, and they released 
tbs Heteymy. I clothed him, and gave him a waterskin, and 
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dates and flour for the journey, and let him go. A 'week later 
the poor man returned ■with ten reals, and driving a fat sheep 
for me.” 

Mohammed had learned (of a neighbour) at Medina to be a 
gunsniith, and in his hands was more than the Arabian in- 
genuity ; his humanity ■waa ever ready. A Bedhwy in the fruit 
harvest was bearing a sack of dates upon Mohammed’s stairs ; 
bis foot slipped, and the man bad a leg broken. Mohammed, 
with no more than his natural wit, which they call hdwas, set 
the bone, and took oare of him until he recovered ; and now 
the nomad every year brings him a tbankoffering of his samn 
and dried milk. Mohammed, another time, found one •wounded 
and bleeding to death : be sewed together the lips of his wound 
with silken threads, and gave him a hot infusion of saffron to 
drink, the quantity of a fenjeyn, two or three ounces, which he 
tells me will stay all hccmorrhages. The bleeding ceased, and 
the man recovered. 
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Amm Mohammed’s father was a Kurdy of Upper Syria, from 
the village Beylan, near Antioch (where their family yet remain); 
their name is in that language Yelduz, in Arabia Nejumy, [of 
nejm, star]. The old Nejumy was purveyor in Medina to the 
Bashy Bazuk. He brought up his provision convoys himself 
by the dangerous passage from YanbA ; the good man bad 
wedded an Harb woman, and this delivered him from their 
nation ; moreover he was known upon the road, for his manly 
hospitable humour, to all the Beduw. He received for his 
goods the soldiers’ bills on their pay (ever in arrear), with some 
abatement ; which paper he paid to his merchants at the cur- 
rent rate. And be became a substantial trader in the Holy 
City. 

He was a stem soldier and severe father ; and dying be left 
to his three sons, who were Bashy Bazuk troopers, no more 
than the weapons in their right hands and the horses ; — he had 
six or eight Syrian hackneys in his stable. He left them in 
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the service of the Dowla, and bade them be valiant : he said 
that this might well suffice them in the world. All his goods 
and the house he gave to their mother, besides a maintenance to 
the other women ; and he appointed a near kinsman to defend 
her from any recourse against her of his sons. — The horses they 
sold, and the price was soon wasted in riot by Mohammed, the 
elder of the young brethren ; and then to replenish his purse 
he fell to the last unthrift of gaming. And having thus in a 
short novelty misspent himself, his time and his substance, he 
found himself bare : and he had made his brethren poor. 

When the Bashy Bazuk were disbanded, Mohammed and 
Ahmed took up a humble service ; they became dustmen of 
the temple, and carried out the daily sweeping upon asses, for 
which they had eightpence wages. Besides they hired them- 
selves as journeymen, at sixpence, to trim the palms, to water 
the soil, to dig, to build walls in the orchards. Weary at 
length of his illiberal tasks Mohammed turned to his father’s 
old friends, and borrowed of them an hundred reals. He 
now became a salesman of cotton wares in the suk ; but the 
daily gain was too little to maintain him, and in the end be 
was behind the hand more than four hundred reals. 

With the few crowns that remained in his bag he bought 
a broken mill-horse, and went with her to Hheybar ; where the 
beast browsing (without cost to him) in the wet valleys, was 
bye and bye healed ; and he sold her for the double in Medina. 
Then he bought a cow at Kheybar, and he sold his cow in the 
dty for double the money. And bo going and coming, and 
beginning to prosper at Kheybar, be was not long after master 
of a cow, a horse, and a slave ; which he sold in like manner, 
and more after them and he became a dealer in clothi^ and 
dates in the summer market at Kheybar. When in time he 
saw himself increased, he paid off two himdred reals of his old 
indebtedness. Twelve years he had been in this prosperity, and 
was now chief of the autumn salesmen (from Medina), and 
settled at Kheybar : for he had dwelt before partly at el-Hayat 
and in Medina. 

The year after the entering of the Dowla Ahmed came to 
live with him. He could not thrive in the Holy City ; where 
passing his time in the coffee houses, and making smoke of 
his little silver, he was fallen so low that Mohammed sent the 
real which paid for his brother’s riding, in a returning hubt, to 
Kheybar ; — where arriving in great languor he could but say, 
‘His consolation was that bis good brother should bury him . 
Mohammed, with the advantage of his summer trading, pur- 
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chased every year (the villagers’ right in) a beled for forty 
or fifty reals. He had besides three houses, bought -with Hs 
money, and a mare worth sixty reals. His kine were seven, 
and when they had calved, he would sell some, and restore 
one hundred reals more to his old creditors. A few goats taken 
up years ago in his traffic with the nomads, were become a 
troop ; an Heteymy client kept them with his own in the 
khala. Also his brother had prospered : “ See, said Mohammed, 
he lives in his own house ! Ahmed is now a welfaring trader, 
and has bought himself a b 61 ed or two.” 

Haseyn, Amm Mohammed’s only son, was bred up by his 
Harb grandmother at Medina ; and his father had only lately 
sent for him to Kheybar. In another year he would choose 
for the sixteen years’ old lad a Beduwia wife. He chid bis 
son early and late, for so he said, his own father had done 
by his sons i — he hoped in this nntimely marriage to strengthen 
himself by the early birth of grandsons. The good man said be 
would ma\e at that time three portions of all that he had, one 
for himself, one should be Ahmed’s, and one for his son Haseyn. 
The lad’s mother died young, and the Nejfimy, who had dearly 
loved her, remained for years unwedded : another wife of his 
had died earlier ; — they were Medina hareem. When he was 
formerly at Kheybar, he had some neighbour woman to come in 
and cook for him, and fetch his water and wood. At length be- 
cause the people blamed his lonely life he took a Beduwia ; but 
she not long enduring the townsman’s hard usage, and im- 
prisoned in the valleys of Kheybar, entreated Mohammed to let 
her go, and he divorced her : the housewife that he now had was 
of the same tribe. To strengthen himself, he said, he would 
purchase a stout negro slave, after the wedding of his boy 
Haseyn. In the third year he thought to give him his freedom, 
and a wife, with certain palms for their living : and tliis freed 
family would be his servants, and partisans of his chfidren for 
ever. 

His was an heart full of human mirth, even in matter of 
religion. He would say, “ They tell of Paradise and of Jehennem, 
but I ask them : ‘ How, Sirs, can ye know it ? has any man 
returned to ns from such places ? ’ ” With all this the Nejdmy 
was devout, only not a forma! man, in his religion. He asked 
me, “ What say they in your belief is chiefly a man’s duty to 
Godward ? ” — ” To love the Lord with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbour as thine own soul.” — “ But that is easy, Khalil ! 
God knoweth that I love Him ! I would only that He be not 
weary of my so many times calling upon Him (in my daily 
prayers) : and truly I would as w^ to my neighbour as to 
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mvself ! ” He praved at da-wn, and at noon, ■when he had 
ba’thed his manly breast in the warm Sefsafa spring, — ■whereby 
ja a prayer-ground, enclosed from the common, with a border of 
• in t.h« Bvfinin 0 he nravpd aoain an/1 it. snffii’.Pil hixiv* 
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We passed-by oae day -where Haseyn ploughed a field, and 
-when I praised the son’s diligence, Mohammed smiled bnt 
in that remembering his hard custom he said, “ Nay, he is idle 
he -mil play -with the lads of the viUage and go a g iinnitig ”. ' 
Ilach morning when Haseyn returned to his father’s su& ha 
father began his chiding : “ What ! thou good-for-nothing ’one 
should a young man lie and daze till the son rise over him?’’ 
Hardly then his father suffered him to sit do-wn a moment to 
s-wallow the few dates in his hand ; but he rated him forth to 
his labour, to keep co-ws in the Hdlhdl, to dig, to plouc'h to 
bring in the ass, to seek his father’s strayed mare, to go'about 
the inigation. Week, month and year, there -was no day -when 
Haseyn might sit at home for an hour ; but he must ever 
avoid out of his lather’s sight. Sometimes Mohammed seat 
him out before the light, fasting, far over the Harra, with 
some of the village, for -wood ; and the lad returned to brei 
his fast at mid-afternoon. If any day his father found his 
son in the village before the sun -was set, he pursued him 
with outrageous words, in the public hearing ; “ Graceless ! 
why come home so soon ? (or, why earnest thou not sooner?) 
Ha! stand not, tJidr / steer, ox, to gape upon me, — enhaj! remove 
out of my sight — thou canst run fast to play ; now, irhudl 
ijril run about thy business. Is it to such as thou I should 
give a wife to-year ? ” Haseyn : “ What wouldst thou have me 
to do, father ? ” — “ Out of my sight, fcdr / XJUah punish that 
face ! ” and he would vomit after him such ordures of the lips 
(from the sink of the soldiers’ quarters at Medina), akerui, 
kharra, terras, or he dismissed his son -with laanat Ullah aleyh, 
‘ God’s curse be -with thee.’ Haseyn returned to the house, to 
sup, little before nightfall. Then his father would cry : “ Hal 
unthrift, thou hast done nothing to-day but play in the Halbal ! 
— he stares upon me like an ox, Mfcr/” — “ Nay but father I 
have done as thou badest me.” — ” Durst thou answer me, chicken ! 
now make haste to eat thy supper, sirra, and begone.” Haseyn, 
a lad under age, ate not with his father and the guest ; but 
after them of that which remained, with his father’s jilra. whom 
he called, in their manner, his mother’s sister, khdlaty. 

Doubtless Mohammed had loved Haseyn, whilst be was a 
child, -with the feminine affection of the Arabs ; and now he 
thought by hardness to make his son better. But his harsh 
dealing and cries in the street made the good man to be 
spoken agiainat in the negro village ; and for this there -was 
some little coldness betwixt him and his brother Ahmed. 
But the citizen Ahmed was likewise a chider and striker, 
and for such bis ICheybar wife, Mohammed’s housewife’s sist^ 
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had forsaken him : he had a town wife at Medina. Why, I 
asked, was she not here to keep his house ? Ahmed : “ I bring 
my wife to inhabit here ! only these blacks can live at Kheybar, 
or else, we had taken it from them long ago ! ” Ahmed’s children 
died in their youth, and he was unmindful of them : “ Ahmed 
has no feeling heart,” said his brother Mohammed. I counselled 
Amm Mohammed to have a better care for his son’s health, 
and let him be taught letters. “ Ay, said his father, I would 
that he may be able to read in the koran, against the time 
of his marriage, for then he ought io begin to say his -prayers 
(like a man).” 

‘ Ahmed he would say is half-witted, for he spends all that 
ever he may got in his buying and selling for kahwa and 
dokhS.n.’ Mohammed [in such he resembled the smiths’ caste] 
used neither. “ Is that a wise man, he jested, who will drink 
coffee and tan his own bowels ? ” Yet Ahmed must remember, 
amongst his brother’s kindness, that the same was he who had 
made him bare in the beginning : even now the blameworthy 
brother’s guilts were visited upon bis head, and the generous 
sinner went scatheless ! — Mohammed, wallowing in the riot of 
his ignorant youth at Medina, was requited with the evil which 
was sown by the enemy of mankind. Years after he cured 
himself with a violent specific, he called it in Arabic “ rats’ 
bane,” which bad loosened his teeth ; a piece of it that 
Mohammed showed me was red lead. Though his strong nature 
resisted so many evils and the malignity of the Kheybar fevers, 
the cruel malady (only made inert) remained in him with 
blackness of the great joints. And Ahmed living with him 
at Kheybar and extending the indigent hand to his brother’s 
mess, received from Mohammed’s beneficent hand the contagion 
which had wasted him from the state of an hale man to bis 
present infiiTuity of body. 

The rude negro villagers resorted to Ahmed, to drink coffee 
and hear his city wisdom ; and he bore it very impatiently that 
his brother named him mejnfin in the town. “ Sheykh Khalil, 
he said to me, how lookest thou upon sheykh Mohammed ? ” 
“ I have not found a better man in all.” — “ But he is fond and 
childish.’* When Ahmed sickened to death in the last pesti- 
lence Mohammed brought a bull to the door, and vowed a vow 
to slaughter him, if the Lord would restore his brother. Ahmed 
recovered : and then Mohammed killed the bull, his thank- 
offering, and divided the flesh to their friends ; — and it was much 
lor a poor man ! In these days Mohammed killed his yearly 
sacrifice of a goat, which he vowed once when Haseyn was sick. 
He brought up his goat when the beasts came home in the 

25 
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evening ; and first taking coals in an earthen censor he pat on a 
crumb o£ incense, and censed about the victim. I asked where- 
fore he did this ? ho answered : “ That the sacrifice might be well 
pleasing to Ullah ; and do ye not so ? ” He murmured prayers 
turning the goat’s head towards Mecca ; and with his sword he 
cut her throat. When he heard from me that this was not our 
custom, — every man to kill his own sacrifice, he seemed to 
muse in himself, that we must be a faint-hearted people. 

One early morning, his son going about the irrigation had 
found a fox drowned in our well.— Haseyn flung it out upon the 
land ; and when we came thither, and could not at firet sight 
find this beast, “ No marvel, quoth Mohammed, for what is 
more sleighty than a fox? It may be he stiffened himself, 
and Haseyn threw him out for dead t — but we found the 
hosenny cast under some nettles, stark- dead indeed. Ih-om the 
snout to the brush his fur was of such a swart slate colour as 
the basalt figgsra 1 only his belly was whitish. Amm Mohammed 
drew the unclean carcase out of his ground, holding a foot in a 
handful of palm lace. 

I told the good man how, for a fox-brush, sheykhs in my heled 
use to ride furiously, in red mantles, upon horses — the best of 
them worth the rent of some village— with an hundred yelling 
curs scouring before them ; and leaping over walls and dykes 
they put their necks and all in adventure : and who is in at the 
hosenny’s death, he is the gallant man. For a moment the 
subtil Arabian regarded me with his piercing eyes as if he 
would say, “ Makest thou mirth of me !” but soon again relenting 
to his frolic humour, “ Is this, he laughed, the chevying of 
the fox ? ” — in which he saw no grace. And the good Medina 
Moslem seemed to muse in spirit, ‘ Wherefore had the Lord 
endowed the Yahud and Nasara with a superfluity of riches, 
to so idle uses ? ’ The wolf no less, he said, is a sly beast : upon 
a time, he told me, as he kept his mother’s goats at the Ferra 
in his youth, and a (Harb) maiden was herding upon the hill- 
side with him, he saw two wolves approach in the plain ; then 
he hid himself, to watch what they would do. - At the foot of 
the rocks the old wolf left his fellow ; and the other lay down to 
await him : that wolf ascended like an expert hunter, pausing, 
and casting his eyes to all sides. The trooping goats went feed- 
ing at unawares among the higher crags ; and Mohammed sav 
the wolf take his advantage of ground and the wind, in such 
sort that a man might not do better. ‘ Qreylegs ’ chose out 
one of the fattest bucks in the maiden’s herd, and winding 
about a rock he sprang and bit the innocent by the throat 
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Mohammed'B shot thrilled the wolf’s heart at the instant ; and 
then he ran in to cut the bleeding goat’s throat (that the desh 
might be lawful meat). 

Besides the predatory animals, in the Arabian deserts, before 
mentioned [u. Vol. L p. 828], Mohammed spoke of the g'orta, 
“ a oat of tlie bigness of a fox ; it is neither fahd nor nimmr : 
this gorta larks in the long bunch-grass of the Nefiid to spring 
upon passing gazelles." Of another beast he spoke somewhat 
doubtfully, eth-thurrambdn, — which I take to be a fabulous 
animal. “ It is black and somewhat more of bulk than the 
fox ; he digs np new graves to feed on the dead corses.” 
The Nejflmy thought he had seen one, upon a time, lying dead 
in a ditch. The fruit-eating jackal is not found in the khila. 
He named the never-drinking small gazelle of the Neffid, cl- 
affery ; and that of the Harra which, drinking water, is also 
of greater bulk, el-iddimy ; a gazeUe fawn of three days old, 
he said, could outstrip any man. There are bedtn of great bulk 
and horn, upon the Harra. L^t year Mohammed kOled a giant 
bedan, the length of whose horns was five spans and an hand- 
breadth [more than 40 in.], and the flat of the horn a hand- 
breadth. Four men and himself were weary to bear the wild 
goat’s quarters and the fell home with them. 

Mohammed was a perfect marksman. When we came one 
morning to our well-ground, and be had his long matchlock 
in his hand, there sat three crows upon a Hdr (apple-thorn) 
tree that cumbered our ears with their unlucky krd-kra. “ The 
cursed ones ! ” quoth ATnm Mohammed, and making ready his 
gun, he said he would try if his eyesight were failing : as he 
levelled the crows flew up, but one sat on, — through which 
he shot his bullet from a wonderful distance. Then he set 
up a white bone on the clay wall, it was large as the palm 
of my band, and he shot his ball through the midst from an 
hundred paces. He shot again, and his lead pierced the border 
of the former hole ! Mohammed gave the crow to some Kheya- 
bara. who came to look on ; and the negro villagers kindling a 
fire of palm sticks toasted their bird whole, and parted it among 

them. —" like will to like 1 quoth the Nejumy, and for them it 
is good eno'igh.” 

He had this good shooting of an uncommon eyesight, which 
was such that very often he could see the stars at noonday : 
his brother, be said, could see them, and so could many more. 
He told me he had seen, by moments, three or four little stars 
about one of the wandering stars, [Jupiter’s moons !] I asked 

then, “ Sawest thou never a wandering star homed like the 
moon ? ” — “ Well, I have seen a star not alwav-s round, but like 
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a blade hanging in the heaven.” — Had this vision been in 
European star-gazers, the Christian generations had not so long 
waited for the tube of Galileo ! [to lay the first stone — he^ 
without bands — of the indestructible building of our sciences]. 
Mohammed saw the moon always very large, and the whole 
body at once : be was become in his elder years long-sighted. 

One day Amm Mohammed made gunpowder, and I gave 
him (from my medicine box) a pound or two of officinal nitre. 
He prepared his charcoal of the light castor-oil wood, which 
grows at Kheybar to a tree : when all was well fired he whelmed 
a pan upon it and smothered the burning. The cake of powder 
was soon nearly dry, and cross-cnttii^ it hb made gross grains 
with a knife : perhaps they are taught by experience that this 
kind is safer for their long weak guns, in which they ram down 
heavy charges. My ‘ gun-salt,’ white as snow, he thought excel- 
lent, and he had never seen so pure a nitre. Amm Mohammed 
went to prove this new powder at the Sefsafa. — Bat the sharp- 
ringing detonation startled him, and the eye of the tonch-hole 
was blown .out. He returned saying, the English *' salt ” was 
strong, and he would he had more of it. 

In so rude a country it is a praise to shoot well. Abdullah 
the SiroAn valued himself upon his fair shooting ; — ‘ But what 
was the difference, he told us, to shoot at a living man ! ' 
Sometime in an expedition against the Bednw, a Medina 
personi^e said to him, ' Canst thou put a ball through that 
fellow yonder ? ’ “I shot (he told ns), but by Ullah I missed 
him ; for what man’s heart will not shrink when he levels at 
a man,— albe it is an enemy ? — But let us to the housetop, 
and all try a bout at shooting.” A white sheet of paper was 
set up for his mark at 120 yards, with a rise of sixty feet, 
under the breast-work of the Hdsn. Abdullah made a trivet 
of reeds ; and balancing thereupon his long matchlock, with 
great deliberation, he fired ; bat all bis shots struck somewhat 
wide of the mark, and none fell within it I — Such is the unmask- 
ing of vaunters, who utter their wishes, as if they were already 
performances, without the alliance of nature. 

In Amm Mohammed were certain old grudges of conscience ; 
and he enquired of me (whom he took to be book-learned in 
theology), ‘ Did I conclude that the Lord had forgiven him the 
Iniquities of his youth ? ’ Yet in things, which were not plain 
to him, he had but a thick-skinned religions judgment. He 
asked in our talk, ‘ Could I transmute metals ? ’ adding : “ I have 
Been it done ; it is bat the casting in of a certain powder. 
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How ! sheykh Khalil, a traveUer from far countries and have 
none of it by you ? ’’ He told me further, “ When I dwelt 
at el-H&yat [he had wrought there as a gunsmith and 
swordsmith to the Aarab] an Hindy alighted one day at my 
door. [It might be one of the Indian pilgrimage ; — there are 
Moslem Hindies, apothecaries, who cast their eyes curiously 
upon the desert land of Mohammed.] The man told us he 
sought certain simples which grew only in these diras. When 
be had sojourned a while in my house, he said to me ‘ Yi 
Mohammed ! ’ and I said to him ‘ Eigh ? ’ and he said ' Hitherto 
thou bast home all our charges, now I would show thee a 
good turn ; hMt thou here any copper pan ? ’ I brought him 
a pot, and he asked for the shears. ‘ Now, said he, is there 
no man beside us two in this house ? go and make the door 
fast.’ He shred the copper into a cresset, and I blew the fire : 
when the metal began to relent, he poured in his medicine, — it 
was like a little dust. He had his ingots by him and began to 
cast ; and there came out that bright silver money of India, 
which they call rupi. The Hindy said, ‘ Let us part them 
between us.’ ” — " But tell me were they silver indeed? " — “ They 
were well-ringing, and silver-like pieces that would pass ; I do 
not say that they were very silver.” — “ What have- you done ? 
you two were false moneyers ! ” — “ Khalil, the man did me a 
pleasure and I did him another : but I grant you if the Dowla 
bad been there, that we were both in danger of punishment.” 

The remembrance of their younger brother, who had been 
plftin by robbers as he came in a company from Medina to visit 
his brethren at Kheybar, was yet a burning anguish in Moham- 
med’s breast ; — until, with his own robust hands, he might be 
avenged for the blood ! A ghrazzu of M 6 ngora, Billi Aarab, and 
five times their number, bad set upon them in the way : the 
younger Nejteiy, who was in the force of his years, played the 
lion amongst them, until he fell by a pistol shot. Mongora men 
come not to Kheybar ; therefore Mohammed devised in his heart 
that in what place he might first meet with any tribesman of 
theirs he would slay him. A year after he finding one of 
them, the Nejumy led him out, with some pretence, to a desert 
place ; and said shortly to him there, “ 0 thou cursed one ! now 
will I slay thee with this sword.”—” Akhs ! said the Bednwy, 
let me speak. Sir, why wilt thou kill me ? did I ever mjure 
thee “ But thou diest to-day for the blood of my brother, 
whom some of you in a ghrazzu have slain, in the way to 

Kheybar.” ” The Lord is my witness ! that I had no hand in 

it, for I was not among them.”—” Yet thy blood shall be for 
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his blood, since thou art one of them.” — “ Nay, hear me, Moham- 
med en-Nejiimy ! and I wiU tell thee the man’s name, — ^yea bj 
FTim which created us ! for the man is known to me who did it ; 
and he is one under my hand. Spare now my life, and as the 
Lord liveth I will make satisfaction, in constraining him that 
is guilty, and in pubting-to of mine own, to, the estimation of 
the midda, 800 reals.” Mohammed, whose effort is short, coold 
no more find in his cooling mood to slaughter a man that had 
never displeased him. He said then, that he forgave him his 
life, upon this promise to send him the blood-money. So they 
made the covenant, and Mohammed let him go. 

— “ That cursed Belluwy ! I never saw him more (quoth he), 
but now, — ha ! wheresoever I may meet with any of them, I 
will kill him.” I dissuaded him— “ But there is a wild-fire in 
my heart, which cannot be appeased till I be avenged for the 
death of my brother.” — “ Were it not better if you take any 
of their tribesmen, to bind him until the blood be redeemed ? ” 
But Amm Mohammed could not hear this ; the (South) Arabian 
custom is nob to hold men over to ransom : for either they kill 
their prisoner outright, or, giving him a girby with water and 
God’s curse, they let him go from them. “ BuKh, they will say, 
depart thou enemy ! and perish, may it please God, in the 
khdla.” They think that a freeman is no chattel and cannot be 
made a booty. Women are not taken captive in the Arabian 
warfare, though many times a poor valiant man might come by 
a fair wife thus, without his spending for bride money. 

Mohammed answered, ‘‘ But now I am rich — the Lord be 
praised therefore, what need have I of money ? might I but 
quench this heart-burning ! ” — “ Why not forgive it freely, that 
the God of Mercies may forgive thee thy offences.” — “Sayest 
thou this I — and sheykh. Khalil I did a thing in my youth, for 
which my heart reproaches me ; but thou who seemesfc to be a 
man of (religious) learning decide unto me, whether I be guilty 
of that blood. — The Bashy Bazuk rode [from Medina] against 
the Ateyba, and I was in the expedition. We took at first 
much booty : then the Beduw, gathering from all sides [they 
have many horsemen], began to press upon us, and our troop 
[the soldiers ride but slowly upon Syrian hackneys] abandoned 
the cattle. The Aarab coming on and shooting in our backs, 
there fell always some among us ; but especiahy there was a 
marksman who infested us. He rode upon a mare, radif, and 
his fellow carried him out gaUoping on our flank and in 
advance : then that marksman alighted, beluud some bush, and 
awaited the time to fire his shot. When he fired, the horse- 
man, who had halted a little aloof, galloped to take him up: 
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they galloped further, and the marksman loaded again. Ai 
every shot of his there went down horse or rider, and he 
yUed my mare : then tbs aga bad© his own slave take me 
np on his horse’s croup. ‘ Thou 0 young man, said he, canst 
shoot, gallop forth with my lad and hide thee ; and when thou 
geest thy time, shoot that Ateyby, who will else he the death 
of us all.’ — ‘ Wellah Captain, I would not be left on my feet, 
the troop might pass from me.’ — ‘ That shall not be, only do 
this which I bid thee.’ 

" We hastened forward, said Mohammed, when those Bednins 
came by on the horse : we rode to some bushes, and there I 
dismounted and loaded carefully. The marksman rode beyond 
and went to shroud himself as before ; he alighted, and I was 
ready and shot at the instant. Hjs companion who saw him 
wounded, galloped to take him up, and held him in his arms 
on the saddle, a little while; and then cast him down, — be 
was dead ! and the Arabs left pursuing us.” I asked, ‘ Where- 
fore, if he doubted to kill an enemy in the field, had he taken 
service with the soldiery ? ’ — ‘“Ah ! it was for tdma : I was yet 
young and ignorant.” 

Amm Mohammed had the blood of another such man- 
slaughter on his mind ; but he spoke of it without discomfort, 
hi a new raid he pursued a Beduwy lad who was flying on foot, 
to take his matchlock from him, — which might be worth twelve 
reals ; the weled, seeing himself overtaken by a horseman of 
the Dowla, fired hack his gun from the hip, and the ball passed 
through the calf of Mohammed’s leg, who ‘ answered the melann, 
as he said, trang' I — with a pistol shot : the young tribesman 
fell grovelling, beating his feet, and wallowed snatclung the 
sand in dying throes. Mohammed’s leg grew cold, and only 
then he felt himself to be wounded : he could not dismount, 
but called a friend to take up the Beduwy’s gun for him. 
Mohammed’s father (who was in the expedition) cut off his 
horseman’s boot, which was full of blood, and bound up the 
hurt : and set him upon a provision camel and brought him 
home to Medina ; and his wound was whole in forty days. 

He showed me also that a bone had been shot away of 
his left wrist ; that was in after years.— Amm Mohammed was 
coming up in a convoy of tradesmen from Medina, with ten 
camel-doads of clothing for Kheybar. As they journeyed, a 
strong ghrazzu of Harb met with them : then the passengers 
drove their beasts at a trot, and they themselves hasting 
as they could on foot, with their guns, fired back against the 
enemies. They ran thus many miles in the burning sun, till 
their strength began to give out and their powder was almost 
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speut. The Beduw had by this taken the most of the trades- 
men's loaded camels. Mohammed had quitted his own and the 
camel of a companion, when a ball shattered the bone of his 
left forearm. “ I saw him, he said, who shot it ! I fired at the 
melaun again, and my bullet broke all his hand.” — The Aarah 
called now to the Nejhmy (knowing him to be of their Mn- 
dred), “ What ho ! Mohammed son of our sister ! return without 
fear, and take that which is thine of these camels.” He 
answered them, “ I have delivered mine already,” and they, 
Go in peace.” — I asked “ How, being a perfect marksman, he 
had not, in an hoar, killed all the pursuers.’' — “ But know 
Khalil, that in this running and fighting we fire almost without 
taking sight.” 

A market company of Heteym, which lately passed by Khey- 
bar, carrying down samn and cheeses, were “ taken ” when they 
were not far from the gates of Medina ! So the Nejhmy nsed 
to say, “ Wellah we hardly reckon him a man, in this country, 
who has not been wounded I ” I wandered more than two 
years, in the Beduin marches, and had never mishap : and soma 
of my rafiks have said, ‘ There was billah a good fortune with 
Khalil for the journey.’ 

The Bashy Baziik was a rake-hell service, in which good 
fellows might enrich themselves for the time ; since vessels, 
money, weapons, stuff, and all was theirs, upon which they might 
first lay their hands in the nomad tents ; besides they had their 
pert in the (government) booty of the Beduins’ cattle. They 
were a crew, in those days, of reckless poor companions at Medina, 
that wore their white felt bonnets bounced down upon theii 
jolly coxcombs as skubui, or ‘ proper tall young men,' who were 
the sword of the Dowla : and ‘ every one of them, said Amm 
Mohammed, you might know it by their name, Eash^ Baz&k, 
was his own master.’ Few of them knew other father or mother 
than their captain ; they acknowledged none other authority 
over them. Mohammed told me for an example of their des- 
perate manners, that one morning as they rode, in another 
foray, in the heat of the year, and his comrades [with the un- 
forbearing of townsmen] had drunk to the dregs all that 
remained in their girbies, they hastened to come to a weyrid. 
It was mid-aftemoon when they arrived at the well and dis- 
mounted, and the foremost ran with his cord and leathern 
bucket to draw water : but as the fellow, in this passion of 
thirst, took up the precious humour to his own lips, ‘‘ Curse theel 
cries another trooper, there is like to hell in my entraUs, and 
drinkest thou all before me ? ” — He fiired his pistol in the other’s 
breast, and snatched the leather from' the dying man : but as he 
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took it to his mouth the shot of another fiend-like trooper pre- 
vented him, who seized upon the precious inheritance ; and he 
the third fell in like manner. And in their devilish impatience 
there fell among them, one after other, seven troopers, contend- 
ing, as beasts without reason, to drink first of the bloody water. 
Then the captain drove all his men from the well, and made 
them stand in a row ; and drew himself, and eaUing them to him 
one by one, he gave them to drink. When the troop returned 
to Medina no question was made of this hellish butchery. And 
? — “ Were not these the Bashy Bazuk ? when one was dead 
(said Amm Mohammed), no man enquired for biTn ; and the 
most of them were strangers at Medina.” 

— In an the Turkisb-Arabic towns, there are certain spirits 
Bot framed to the moderation of the civil life, and they fall in 
each other’s fellowship, to loose living and riot. In the lands 
(ri Christians such would be haunters of the licensed stews and 
taverns ; but in the Mohammedan world they must come to 
tbeir drunkenness and harlotry as law-breakers. The muatterin 
at Damascus are not accounted public enemies, for honest 
citizens seldom suffer by misdoing of theirs ; only wayfarers 
beyond the gates by night must pass betwixt the clay walls 
of the orchards at their peril. The best are but city roysterers, 
and the worst are sooui^es — where the law is weak — for the 
backs of evil-doers. Muatterin hire themselves (it is some- 
times for the good turn they would do their friends) to take 
up other men’s desperate quarrels, and be tbeir avengers for 
private wrongs. 

When muatterin meet with muatterin, there are swelling 
looks and injurions words, and many times brawls between 
them, in the daytime. In the first heats of summer, when the 
vishmish (apricots) are ripening [of the paradise of Damascus], 
those lawless men go out by night in bands, to disport them- 
sdvea in the orchards : they will break over the clay walls, and 
pluck the pleasant fruit to their supper. In such places they 
solace themselves, in the company of abandoned women, drink- 
ing the fiery alcohol (which is distilled from the lees of the 
grapes m the Christians’ and Jews’ houses). They are evil 
fivers, but Arabs, with a human grace in their unworthin^ ; 
and if a stranger approach, whilst they are eating and drinking, 
they would bid him sit down and fear not to partake with 
tjieni. — If mu&tters overhear muatters, insults will be bandied 
between them : and commonly they rise from the forbidden 
Hrinlf (with theii quarter-staves), to go and set upon each 
other. — The battle of these ribalds is to win tbeir adversaries’ 
haieem. 


25 * 
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In the hospitality of the Arabs is kinship and assurance, in 
their insecure countries. This is the piety of the Arab life, 
this is the sanctity of the Arabian religion, where we may not 
look for other.—Retuming one day, in Syria, from a journey, I 
enquired the way of a countryman in the road. It was noon* 
—the young mao, who went by eating bread and cheese, paused 
and cut a piece of his girdle-cake, with a pleasant look, and pre- 
sented it to the stranger ; when I shook the head, he cut a 
rasher of cheese and put it silently to my mouth ; and only then 
he thought it a time to speak. — Also if a stranger enter vine- 
yard or orchard, he is a guest of that field ; and, in the summer 
months, the goodman, if he be there, will bring some of his 
fruits to refresh him. 

There is a merry tale which is often told in the mountains of 
Antilibanus, where are many bears, — and I have hunted them 
at Helbon [whose wine is mentioned in Ezekiel, in the traffic of 
Damascus]. — The Syrian villagers sleep out in their orchards to 
keep night-watch in the warmer months. A husbandman heat- 
ing a bear rout in the dark, lifted himself hastily into the bo ngtiB 
of the next tree, which was an almond. The sweet-toothed 
brute came and climbed into that tree where the trembling man 
sat ; and put out bis paw to gather the delicate green nuts to 
his mouth. When the Arab saw this bear would become his 
guest, he cried before his thought, Icul I ‘ Eat, and welcome ! ' 
The bear, that had not perceived him, hearing man’s voice, 
gave back ; the branch snapt under his weight ! — the brute 
tumbled on bis head, and broke bis neck bone. After an hour 
or two the goodman, who saw this bear lie still as stone, in the 
starlight ! took heart to come down : and finding the brute dead, 
he cut bis throat and plucked the fell over his ears ; which 
on the morrow he sold to the cobbler for sole-leather [coi^. 
Ezek. xvi. 10], they eat not the flesh. — WeUah, it fell out for 
the poor man according to the true proverb, which saith, ‘ spare 
to speak, spare to speed ! ’ I have known children scold a bear 
and beat Um too as a thief, and drive him with stones from 
their father’s orchard. But a wounded bear is perilous, and {m 
when having lost their teeth, they become flesh-eaters. 
Who has not noted the human manners in this breeohless, hand- 
footed, and saturnine creature ! A she-bear, with her cub, came 
down one winter in the deep snow, to the village of Bhtdan in 
the same mountains. The people pursued them with their 
dogs, and caught the young one ; the mother brute, they told 
me, hurled back stones against them ! 

I have heard many a strar^e tale in Damascus of the 
mo&tters of former days, and even in our fathers’ lifetime. 
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when — besides certain Franciscan monks suffered to sojourn 
there— no Frenjy, not disguised, ever came thither. The Nas&ra 
might have no redress, even the Eesident for the Sultan had 
little or no authority over them ; and the correction of in- 
tolerable wrongs was by the violent hands of the muatterin. — 
Yet how sober, and peaceably full of their (not excessive) homely 
toil, is the hfe of such a Mohammedan city of 180,000 souls ! 
And doubtless we exceed them in passionate disorders, as much 
as we excel them in arts and learning, and are subject to better 
laws and to the Christian religion. 

— Mohammed was one of the ruffling young ignorants of 
Medina, and partaker in their criminal excesses. A companion 
of his said to him upon a time, ‘‘ We ate nineteen good fel- 
lows going out to waylay the cursed Moghrftreba, and I am 
pledged to bring thee the twentieth, for thou art a strong 
one and canst shoot.” — The wayworn pilgrims marching in 
Arabia are not in any assurance without tho confines of Mecca ! 
the Ishmaelite nomads doubt not to rob the Haj travelling 
from most far countries to fulfil the precept of their common 
religion. 

Those young evil-doers of Medina stole forth unknown to 
their parents, one by one, with their arms, at evening. Prom 
the meeting place they went on to lurk by the Derb el-Haj, 
in Wady el-Humth, at a short journey from Medina. The 
caravan of pilgrim Moors pass through the Hejaz armed, as in a 
hostile country ; for they only deny toll to the Beduw. — Of late 
years the valorous Moors have burned two Harb villages, be- 
twixt the Harameyn, whose people had robbed them. 

— Those pOgrims of the white bumlis rode by : in the 
hindward came a few stragglers. Upon these the young men 
rau down, with the whooping of Arabs. The Moors, who were 
but three men, tamed and fired their guns, and wounded one 
of them : then the young men betook themselves to the moun- 
tain side. — They fixed down, and there fell one of the three 
MoghrebiM ; and his companions fled. The young adventurers 
pursued them, and took one of them ; but the other, forsaking 
his camel, outwent them upon his feet. 

Now they had the three Moghrehy men’s camels ; and 
braving abont their captive, they cried, “ This is the melaun 
that wounded out fellow ; by the life of UUah he shall be dead.” 
Then the poor Moghreby gazing in Mohammed’s honest face, 
east his arms about his neck, sajing, “ 0 sir, I beseech thee, 
save my life, and defend me from these.” Mohammed s “ Ay, 
fellows, I say, the slain Moor is full satisfaction for this one 
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of ours -woimcled ; ” — bnt they not consenting, he said to them 
“ I have granted him protection : — hie ! Moghreby, — and I go’ 
now, to see this man safe till he may come to his people.”’ 
— When they were again in sight of the caravan the Moot 
said to him, " Come no further, lest some evil betide thee 
amongst them ; now bless thee Ullah and His Apostle.” Mo- 
hammed : “ How ! I have saved thee from my fellows, and eanst 
thou not quit me from thine ? ” — *' Go, good sir ; I may very well 
deliver thee from my friends, but not from the fellowship of 
him that is slain.” 

When Mohammed returned to his companions they had 
divided the booty ! and they all denied him Ins part, crying out 
upon him, “ But thou wast against us ! and thou hast taken 
away our reverse.” — “ Well, part it among ye, and the Lord 
be judge between us ! ” — Mohammed bad not slipped his match- 
lock from the leathern case. 

Amm Mohammed said, there soon fell a judgment upon 
those loose companions : for seven of them died in the pesti- 
lence which the returning Haj brought (two months late*} 
from Mecca. The rest perished in their young age, and they 
all came to evil ending ; and to-day there remained not one 
of them. — Such accidents, falling in with the people’s super- 
stition, we hear told in testimony of the divine authority of 
every religion ! 

The Moors who journey by land from the furthest Occident 
are eleven months on their religious voyage to Mecca ! and 
only in certain years [that was when France bad disarmed the 
Algerians] have they paid any scot to the malignant Arabians. 
El-Auf (a great clan of Harb) are bitterly accused of outrages 
made upon the pilgrims marching betwixt the Harameyn, al- 
though their sheykhs receive a yearly surra from the govern- 
ment caravans of Syria and Egypt. The Beduin inhabitants 
of that flanung wilderness are more miserable than beggars. Of 
the Aufy sab-tribe Lohahba it is said, that such is their curaed 
calling by inheritance ! — to rob the Haj caravans. They have 
no camels, for in that fearful country they could not maintain 
them : their booths are in the mountains, where they possess 
only a few goats. Every year they descend at the Haj season ; 
and they hope, of that they may lay their hands on in those 
lew days, to find themselves and their inhuman households 
till the rime be come about again. Lahabbies taken in the 
manner excuse themselves, saying, ‘ they fear UUah ! that the 
trade is come down to them from their fathers : and bow 
else might they live in this dJra, wherein the Lord hath east 
them?— they and their wives and little ones! They do but 
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take some'what from the pilgiims for their necessity, and, wellah 
it is an alms.’ 

These robbers have been many times denotmced, by the 
Turkish ofBeers, to the Bab el-Aly [the high ingate — after the 
Oriental speech — to the Sultan’s government, which we call the 
Porte; and ridiculously the Sublime Porte] ; but the answer is 
always one,—' That although the detriment be such as they 
have set forth, yet are those offenders neighbours of the Easul, 
and the sword ought not to be drawn between Moslemln, within 
hearing of the Neby.’ 

The Haj tales of the Lahabba are as many as of the Yahud 
Kheybar. This is of Abdullah the Siru&n : — “ There was an 
old Lahabby, not less praised for his prudence than for bis 
legerdemain ; and there was a young man that would be the 
best among them: — ‘What, said he, is this gaffer good for 
any more ? ’ The greybeard answered, ‘ I choose thee, young 
man, for my rafik, to rob at the next Haj ; it shall be seen 
then whether of us twain is the better man.’ — At length the 
was come : and the Haj lay encamped at evening before 
them. ‘ Partner (quoth the old man), their watch is yet awake ; 
abide we till midnight, when this people will be in their first 
sleep.’ 

“ — They went down, and the elder bade the young man 
djoose a tent. And there the greybeard entermg boldly, 
brought out what be would, and laid it on the younger man’s 
shoulders, and bade him come again quickly. — Then the grey- 
beard whispered, ‘ Whether of us twain is the better man ? ’ 
— ‘ I durst say I am as good as thou, Partner.’ The old shrew 
whispered, ‘ Well, go we to supper ; here is rice in the hajjies’ 
pot ; put forth thy hand, bismillah ! ’ When they had eaten 
their fill, the grey-beard touned to him, ‘ Now tell me whether 
of us twain is the better man.’ — ‘ In all this I doubt not but I 
am as good as thou, Partner.’ Then the old man caught up the 
pan, and let it fall on a stone 1 — and with the clangour those 
weary sleepers — the pilgrims lie down mistrusting aU things, 
with their weapons under their heads— awakened in dread. 
The young robber was nimble ; but some of their outstretched 
bands have caught him in the dark, and he was pulled down 
among them. — That old fox lay abroad on his bre^t (as the 
Beduins slumber) and breathed deep in the moonlight ! ‘ It 

was some poor old man, they said, as they saw him, — one 
of the wretched people of this country, who come begging in 
the Haj menzil to eat some poor morsel among there.’ As 
for that younger thief, they beat him w'ell, and bound him with 
tb^ ^dles to the tent-pole, till morning. When the old man 
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saw that the pilgrims slumbered again, he came and loosed his 
partner’s bonds, and whispered, ‘ Tell me, young man, which ii 
the better of us twain 9 ’ The other answered soon as they 
were without) ‘ Ay, wellah, my father, thou art the better 
man.’ ” — Abdullah ended with a proverb, which might be said 
in English, ‘ The young may the old ontrun but not outread.’ 

Amm Mohammed laughed and said : “ But I could tell yon 
that the hajjij be not all such novices. There was a Moghreby 
too hard for them ; wellah in his first coming down ha out- 
witted the Beduw. One night, when his companions were 
sleeping, he felt a draught of air ; and the tent skirt was lifted 
beside him. He opened his eyes, and saw a man put forth some 
of thoir baggage ; and the thief whispered to another with- 
out, ‘ Hist ! away with this, and come quickly, and I shall have 
more ready.’ — That Moghreby felt to his knife, and lay still and 
drew the long breaths of a sleeper : but when he saw him stoop 
he rose behind the thief and fetched him a mortal stroke ! The 
Moor hacked the robber in pieces ; and put the limbs and his 
head in a sack, and staffed an old camel-oloth upon them. 
When the other returned the Moghreby spoke under his breath, 
‘ Have a care, partner, for this sack is heavy,’ The Bednwy 
staggered forth, till he could cast his load in a safe place ; and 
seeing the daylight almost come he durst return no more. — He 
said to himself, ‘ but I marvel what my fellow has put in this 
last sack;’ and loosing the cords, he found the bloody poll 
of his rafik in the sack’s mouth ! ” 

In this yearly torrent of superstitious human life setting 
into the Hejfiz there are some imperfect Moslems ; certain up- 
landish Turkomans are not circumcised ! A poor man of their 
nation served Amm Mohammed’s father in Medina. His wife, 
that had borne him two children in the Holy City, as one day 
he changed his apparel, was aware of the reproach. She cried, 
‘ Harrow, and wealaway ! ’ and ran to tell his master, the old 
Nejhmy : who sent for his offending servant, and bade one go 
call a barber. And “ Tool y& melaun, come hither thou cursed 
one (cries the stem soldier), Oh ! what is this that I hear of 
thee ? ” And be of the razors arriving the old Nejilmy bade bim 
do his office, in God’s Holy Name. When I smiled at his tale, 
Mohammed said, “ Thou wouldst have laughed, hadst thou been 
there ! for my father was a right merry man,” 

Daknil, the messenger, might ere this have returned again 
from Medina. Because he came not yet, the Siruin and Amm 
Mohammed thought it foreboded me no good ; and I remem* 
bored the fanatical words of the Turkish Emir of the Haj at 
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el'Hejr. My life was now in the power of such men, in parts 
where the hap of an European traveller were for ever beyond 
the enquiry of his friends. Amm Mohammed told me my matter 
would be examined by the Pasha in council, which sits twice 
in the week ; and that men of years and grave citizens would 
be my judges. 

I heard a strange tale from the Nejumy and from Aman, 
that last year a Christian came to Medina ! and when the 
people asked him, “ Who art thou, Sir 9 ” he responded “ I am 
a Nasrkiy.” — “ And what dost thou then in the (illustrious) 
Medina 9 is not this the City of the Apostle 9 ” — ‘‘ How ! say ye 
that the town is el-Medina 9 — I would go to Kheybar ; and is 
not this Kheybar 9 ” — “ Oho 1 he would to Kheybar ! — Kheybar 
where 9 — where, 0 man, is Kheybar 9 Ushhud, testify ! and say 
thou, UliLAH TEE ONLY GoD, AND HiS MESSENGEB IS MoHAM- 
MED, or this people will kill thee.” — “ I may not say as ye say, 
because I am a Nasrany.” — “ Let the man alone now, cried 
some, and bring him without violence before the Pasha j for all 
shoidd be done according to law, and not tumultuously, although 
he have deserved to die.” 

The disciple of Jesu was east into prison, in Mohammed’s 
City ; but the “ Sheykh of the religion ” went to the Pasha, 
and pleaded for the life of the Messihi stranger, and bade the 
governor remember Jidda and Damascus 1 “ If aught befall 
this man, said he, a finnan might be sent down from Stambul 
to bring ns all to the answer, for our heads.” The Pasha was 
likeminded, and commanded that an escort of soldiers should 
be ready, to convey the Nasr&ny to the port-town, Yanba ; 
which is six marches from Medina. 

The Christian was brought through the City again, and 
passed the gates of Medina with his guard. But when first they 
were come to a desert place, one of the rake-hell askars said 
to him, “ Ushhud ! Nasrany hound 1 confess the faith of Islam, 
thou shalt not dare to say nay ; say it cursed one, or else 

wellahi !” and the fellow levelled his musket. The Christian 

answered them, “ Ye have heard the Pasha’s injunctions, my 
friends, to convey me peaceably to Yanba.” — “ Die then kafir ! — 
to whom should I obey 9 know, that in killing thee I shah obey 
my Lord : Ushhud ! and I will not take thy Hfe.” — “ Ye have 
a religion, so have I, ye serve God, and I serve Him ; live in 
your religion, and let me hve in mine.” — “ And what should 
that be 9 Yahudy 1 Thou hast no religion ! ” “ Friends (said 
the Christian), let us be ^ing ; and speak to this man that he 
leave his railing words.” out he : “ Not a footstep ! pronounce, 
0 hound, the testimony of the Moslemm ! or else this is thy 
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dying place, thou misbelieving Nasr&ny ; ” and the soldier set 
his musket to the Christian’s breast. “ Ushhud (he yells) 

Yahudy 1 kelb! kafir! Sheyt^ ! ” — and the stranger not answer- 
ing, he fired and killed him [►{< 1877]. — When the Pasha 
heard this tiding, he sent the soldier to prison ; and there 
said Amiin and Amm Mohammed, the askar yet lies, awaiting 
the response to the letter which the Pasha had written to 
Stambdi ; whether it were the Sultan’s pleasure to release him 
or else to put him to death. “And this, said they, holds Abdullah’s 
hand, and makes him dread : and they will not dare do anything 
against thee, iearing to bring themselves in question for thv 
life.” ^ 

—But who was the Christian Martyr ? That Child of Light, 
in comparison with their darkness, was swarthy, “ a black Tnnp ’ 
they said, but not abd, a negro : ’’ — we have seen that RiffUiap 
seamen and swarthy Neapolitan coral fishers may be mistaken 
on the Moorish coast for black men. [Vol. I. p. 127j. 

Mohammed told mo that once he met with an alien at 
Medina, who, when he asked him ‘ What man art thou ? ’ 
answered ‘ A Nasrany.’ — ‘ Then tell no more so and take better 
heed to thyself ; I will not betray thee, and now the Lord 
be with thee.’ “ For what had I to do with his being a Nas- 
riny ? is it not betwixt a man and his God what he is ? ” 
Another time Mohammed had seen [one calling hims^ a 
Christian rdhah or friar feasted up and down the Apostle’s 
city, in his monk’s frock. The rdhab told them, he was come 
down from Jerusalem, to pray at the sepulchre of Neby Mo- 
hammed ! “ I have heard, the Nejumy added, that our Lord 
Mohammed, finding certain rdhabs dwelling in the desert, in 
continual fasting and prayers and in chanting the Word of God, 
left a commandment, that no man should molest them.” 

Amm Mohammed often spoke, with a joyous liberality, to 
the village fanatics of their prophet’s dealing thus with the 
rahabs : his humanity would that we were not inhumanly 
divided, and he found in this where our religions had kissed 
each other. “ But teU me, sheykh Khalil, were I in your 
beled, and I said, ‘ I am a Moslem,’ would they strip me 
and beat me, and perhaps put me to death ? But what and if 
I changed my reli^on, and became a Nasriny?” Mohammed 
said now, ‘ He must leam the English tongue whilst Khalil stayed 
with him, for who can foresee the years to come, this world is 
so tickle, and it might one day serve him.’ 1 told biin that 
the Nasara would make much of him for his strength and good 
shooting, his strenuous mind, his mirth and manly sincerity. 
“ But sheykh Khalil, tell me, when I come to your bi!4d will 
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they give me a maiden to wife ? ” He marvelled to hear 
that the Arabic tongue was unknown (to the people) in our 
distant countries. 

Ahmed enquired, as we were sitting at coffee in his suffa, 
“ Are there Yahud among you ? And speak they evil of your 
prophet ? ” — “ I have heard they say that the Messih (here Ah- 
med answered ‘ Upon whom be peace ’) was bom of fornica- 
tion 1 yet so they break not the laws we suffer them to dwell 
among os.” — “Oh! oh! (Ahmed gazed ghastly, his bands 
moved, as if they felt for his sword) tell me, they say it not 
openly ! our religion commands to slay him outright, w’ho 
blasphemeth thus, or the Lord would be wroth with us.” 
Ahmed was a sickly man of a good nature, crossed in many 
things, and some part of his het^ was full of anger. When I 
came in ho ever welcomed me and said mildly, giving me the 
cushion, ‘ koowy, lean on it and be easy and if I sat silent, 
he would add, ‘ eherrij, speak to us, sheykh Khalil.’ He was both 
liberal and fanatic ; and though he must spell as he read, he 
affected some erudition in human and divine learning : it is 
that unwritten life-wisdom of the coffee-hearths which every 
day enters into the large ears of the Arabs. “ Though the 
Nas&ra, he said, do not pray as we, yet is their rel^on a wor- 
shipping of TJllah. There was not one prophet only in the 
world, but a multitude, — some say three hundred ; and as many 
prophets as there were in old time, so many be the ways unto 
UUah. We are the Moslemin ; but let ns not be hard with men 
ol another religion more than God, for even of the Nas4ra there 
be some just men and perfect in their belief, which was taught 
to them by the holy prophet Aysa.” 

But another day, when he had found the places in the 
koran, Ahmed questioned me maliciously, “ Who, he said, was 
Aysa’a father ? ” I answered, “ Sayest thon, the father of the 
Messih ? this is, as doctors write, a mystery which no tongue 
can unfold : which is to say he had none in our common under- 
standing, except ye would say Uliah, that is the author of all 
being, or this whi^ you pronounce yourselves, Aysa from ike 
jpiril of UUoA.”— Mohammed made me a sign with the eyes 
that I should say no further, dreading some sudden excan- 
descence in his brother ; since in their gross hearir^ I had ut- 
tered blasphemy. When to his other saws I responded in their 
manner teelimi, ‘ I grant it you “ Eigh ! I thought ( Ahm ed 
answered) that Khalil had said islimi, I become a Moslem, 
and I would God it were so. Eigh ! Khalil, why is there any 
difference betwixt us ? and for this thy life is in danger daily, here 
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and everywhere ? — but then would we send thee whitheraoever 
thou wovildest go, in peace ; we will also accompany thee to 
el-Medina, to visit the sepulchre of the apostle of Ullah."— 
Another time he said, ‘ that when a man of perfect righteous 
life, prayir^ in the Medina Haram, is come to the place in his 
devotion, where the Moslems reverently salute the sepulchre 
saying, Peace he with thee, 0 thou Messenger of UZZoh, the 
N6by has been heard to respond out of his tomb, Upon tb bb 

PEACE ! ’ 

Amin told me of a yearly miracle in the cave at Bedr 
Honeyn, where lie buried the “ martyrs ” that fell in the N^by’s 
first battlo with the (unbelieving) citizens of Mecca. “ On a 
certain day, when the people go thither on pilgrimage, they 
hear as it were a blissful murmur within of the m^yrs’ 
voices. And they only may enter in who have preserved their 
lives pure from grievous crimes : but the polluted, and wrong- 
doers, he whispered, such as this blackhearted Abdullah «- 
Sinian who affiicts you here 1 — he not able to pass ; for the 
passage straitens before them, and in the midst they stick fast ; 
neither may they hear the voices of those blessed ones.” — AmftT^ 
musii^, as many poor religious men among them, with a per- 
fect natural conscience, deplored the criminal corruption whirii 
is now in all the Sultan’s service. An hundred times such 
humble faithful servants of the Dowla have said and sighed in 
my hearing, “ Alas ! the Sooltin knows not that they rob him : 
his officers abuse their trust, and because it comes not to his 
hearing there is no redress.” 

The delay of Abdullah’s messenger to Medina, was a dead 
big with discomfort to me in this darkness of Kheybar. One 
morning I said to Amm Mohammed at our well-labour, “ What 
shall I do if ill news arrive to-day ? Though yon put this sword 
in my hands, I could not fight against three hundred.” — “ Sit 
we down, said the good man, let us consider, Khalil j and now 
thou hast said a word, so truly, it has made my heart ache, 
and I cannot labour more ; hyah, let us home to the house,”— 
though half an hour was not yet spent. — He was veiy silent, 
when we sat again in his suffa : and ‘‘ Look, he said, Khalil, if there 
come an evil tiding from the Pasha, I will redeem thee from 
Abdullah — at a price, wellah as a man buys a slave ; it shall 
be with my mare, she is worth sixty reals, and Abdullah covets 
her. He is a melaim, a very cursed one, Khalil ; — and then I 
will mount thee with some Beduins, men of my trust, and let 
thee go.” — “ I like not the felon looks of Abdullah.” — “I wffl 
go and sound him to-day ; I shall know his mind, for he will 
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not hide anything from me. And Khalil, if I see the danger 
instant I will steal thee away, and put thee in a covert place of 
the Harra, where none may find thee ; and leave with thee a 
girby and dates, that thou mayest be there some days in 
security, till news be come from Medina, and I can send for 
thee, or else I may come to thee myself.” 

The day passed heavily : after supper the good man rose, 
and taking his sword and his mantle, and leaving me in 
the upper chamber, he said he would go and ‘ feel the pulse 
of the melann ’ : he was abroad an hour. The strong man 
entered again with the resolute looks of his friendly worth : 
and sitting down as after a battle, he said, “ Khalil, there is 
no present danger ; and Abdullah has spoken a good word for 
thee to-day, — ‘ Khalil, it seems, does not fear u3ah ; he mis- 
doubts me, and yet I have said it already, — if the Pasha write 
to me to cut off Khalil’s head, that I will mount him upon 
a thelol and let him go ; and we will set our seals to paper, 
and I wUl take witness of all the people of Kheybar, — to what ? 
that Khalil broke out of the prison and escaped. — Tell Khalil 
I have not forgotten es-Sham and Jidda, and that I am not 
afraid of a Pasha, who as he came in yesterday may be recalled 
to-morrow, but of Stambul, and wellah for my own life.’ ” 

The post arrived in the night. Mohammed heard of it, and 
went over privily to Dakhil’s house to enquire the news. “ There 
is only this, said the messenger, that the Pasha sends now for 
his books.” 

On the morrow I was summoned to Abdullah, who bade 
sheykh S&lih read me the Medina governor’s letter, where 
only was written shortly, “ Send all the stranger’s books, and 
the paper which he brought with him from Ibn Bashid; yon 
are to send the cow also.” The Situ4n bade me go with his 
hostess to a closet where my bags lay, and bring out tbe books 
and papers, and leave not one remaining. This I did, only 
asking him to spare my loose papers, since the Pasha had not 
expressly demanded them, — but be would not. I said, “ I will 
alM write to the Pasha ; and here is my English passport which 
I wiU send with the rest.” “ No ! ” he cried, to my astonish- 
ment, with a voice of savage rage ; and ‘ for another word he 
would break bis chibuk over my head,’ he cursed me, and 
cursed “ the Bngleys, and the father of the Engleys.” — The 
villain would have struck me, but he feared the Nejumy and 
Dakhtl, who were present. ‘‘ Ha, it is thus, I exclaimed, that 
thou playest with my life ! ” Then an hideous tempest buret 
from the slave’s black mouth ; “ This Nasrfiny 1 he yelled, who 
lives to-day only by my benefit, will chop words with me ; Oh 
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wherefore with my pistol, wherefore, I say, did I not blow 
oat his brains at the first ? — wellah as ever I saw thee ! ” 

A-mm Mohammed as we came home said, “ Abdullah is a 
melaun indeed, and, but we had been there, thou hadst not 
escaped him to-day.” — How much more brutish I thought in 
my heart had been the abandonment of the Levantine con- 
sulate ! that, with a light heart, had betrayed my life to so 
raaity cruel deaths 1 

Even Aram Mohammed heard me with impatience, when I 
said to liim that we were not subject to the Sultan. — The Sultan 
who is Khdlif (cahf), successor to the apostle of UUah, is the 
only lawful lord, they think, of the whole world ; and all who 
yield him no obedience are dsyin, revolted peoples and rebels. 
The good man was sorry to hear words savouring, it seemed to 
him, of sedition, in the mouth of Khalil. He enquired, had we 
learned yet in our (outlying) countries to maintain bands of 
trained soldiery, such as are the askars of the Soolt&n ? I 
answered, that our arts had armed and instructed the Ottoman 
service, and that without us they would be naked. “ It is very 
well, he responded, that the Engleys, since they be not fisj-in, 
should labour for the SooltAn.” 

When I named the countries of the West, he enquired if 
there were not Moslemin living in some of them. I told him, 
that long ago a rabble of Moghrebies had invaded and possessed 
themselves of the florid country of Andalus. — Andalusia was a 
glorious province of Islam : the Arabian plant grew in the 
Titanic soil of Europe to more excellent temper and stature ; 
and there were many biilbtd voices among them, in that land 
of the setting sun, gladdened with the genial wine. Yet the 
Arabs decayed in the fruition of that golden soil, and the 
robust nephews of them whom their forefathers had dispos- 
sessed, descending from the mountains, reconquered their own 
country. As I said this, “ Wellah guwiyin! then they must be 
a strong people, answered Amm Mohammed. Thou, Khalil, 
hast visited many lands ; and wander where thou wilt, since 
it is thy list, only no more in the Peninsula of the Arabs 
{Jeziral d-Arah). Thou hast seen already that which may 
suffice thee ; and what a lawless waste land it is ! and perilous 
even for us who were bom there ; and what is this people’s 
ignorance and their intolerance of every other religion. Where 
wilt thou be when God have delivered thee out of these 
troubles 7 that if ever I come into those parts I might seek 
thee. Tell me where to send my letter, if ever I would write 
to thee ; and if I inscribe it Sheykh ElialiX, Beled d-Engleyt, 
will that find thee ? ” 
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“ Here is paper, a reed, and ink ; AbduIJah would not have 
thee write to the Pasha, but write thou, and I will send the 
letter by DakhJl who not deny me, and he returns to- 
morrow. See in writing to the Pasha that thou lift him up 
with many high-sounding praises.” — ” I shall write but plainly, 
after my conscience.” — “ Then thou art mejnun, and that con- 
goience is not good, which makes thee afraid to help thyself in 
a danger.” — “ Tell me, is the Pasha a young man of sudden 
counsels, or a spent old magistrate of Stambul ? ” — “ He is a 
grey-beard of equitable mind, a reformer of the official service, 
and for such be is unwelcome to the ill-deserving. Yet I wonid 
hare thee praise him, for thus must we do to obtain anything ; 
the more is the pity.” I wrote with my pencil in English, — 
for Mohammed told me there are interpreters at Medina. I 
related my coming down with the Haj, from Syria, to visit 
ICedain Sllih ; and, that 1 had since lived with the Beduw, tiO 
I went, after a year, to H&yil ; from whence Ibn Eashid, at my 
request, had sent me hither. I complained to the Pasha-govemor 
of this wrongful detention at Kheybar, in spite of my passport 
from a Whly of Syria ; also certain Bednins of the Dotvla 
ootning in, who knew me, had witnessed to the truth of all 
tiiat I said. I demanded therefore that I might proceed upon 
my journey and he sent forward with sure persons. 

I was sitting in the soldiers’ kahwa, when Abdullah wrote 
his new letter to the Pasha, “ My bumble duty to your lord- 
ship : I send now the stranger’s books and papers. I did 
send the cow to your lordship by some Aarab going down to 
Medina ; but the cow broke fiom them, and ran back to Khey- 
bar : she is now sick, and therefore I may not yet send her.” — 
" Hast thou written all this, sheykh Salih ? — he will not be 
much longer, please UUah, Bashat el-Medina ; for they say 
another is coming.” No man bearing bis fable conld forbear 
laughing ; only the SiruSn looked sadly npon it, for the cow 
yielded him every day a bowlful of milk, in this low time at 
Kheybar. Abdullah set his seal to the letters, and delivered 
them to Dakhil, who departed before noon. Amm Mohammed, 
as he was going, put a piece of silver (from me) in Dakhil’s 
band, and cast my letter, with my British passport, into the 
worthy man’s budget, upon his back, who feigned thus that 
be did not see it : the manly villager was not loath to aid 
a stranger (and a public guest), whom he saw oppressed in 
his village by the criminal tyranny of Abdullah. 

His inditing the letter to Medina had unsettled Abdullah s 
brains, so that he fell again into his fever : “ Help me quickly ! 
he cries, where is thy book, sheykh Salih ; and you Beduins 
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sitting here, have ye not some good remedies in the desert ? ” 
341ih pored over his wise book, till he found him a new caudle 
and enchantment. — ^Another time I saw Salih busy to cure a 
mangy tbeliii ; he sat with a bowl of water before him, and 
mumbling thereover he spat in it, and mumbled solemnly and 
spat many times ; and after a half hour of this work the water 
was taken to the sick beast to drink. — Spitting (a despiteful 
civil defilement) we have seen to be some great matter in 
their medicine. — Is it, that they spit thus against the malicioa* 
j4u ? Parents bid their young children spit upon them : an 
Arabian father will often softly say to the infant son in his 
arms, “ Spit upon babu ! spit, my darling.” 



CHAPTER Vri. 


OALIiA-L&KD. UEDIKA LOBB. 

Tht Abymnian Empire. Galk-Und. Perpetual tearfme of {heathen) GaOa* 
eai {Chrielkm) Abyssiniana. A renegade Prank or TravdieT at Mecca and 
Uedina. Sabia drink. A hotpilcAk toidov {at Tdyif). "The Eaeira are an 
ogrpring cf the Sea." Wady Siehy. Mnharram'e death. The kioerdny aceueed. 
Sate of Mvharram’a goode. Aly, the {deadly) enemy of the Naerdny. The Perrd. 
Et-AnArim. The^if. The N^imy in EdyiL A Soman invasion of ancient 
Arabia. Aelive Oailue sent hy Avguettte, with on army, to rob the riches <4 
A. Felix. Season of the Baj. Alarms. Tidings from the War. Pahn plait 
Quern stones mrovght by the Arcdis. Beat rdmms. Antigue bnilding on the 
Earra. Tanba. The Eheytar valleys. Sarrais of Medina. The Edlhal. The 
Sdrda. Clay eununer-Aouiee of W. Aly Beduina. The Kheydbara oietoia from 
eertain meats. Another Ageyly’s death. — Was his grave ‘violated by the tcikhes’ / 
Tales of the jdn. A mcuneeddedteilhajinioifeal Medina. 

Uant night hours when we could not sleep, I spent in 
dificonrsing with my sick Galla comrade, the poor fiiendly- 
minded Amftn. When I enquired of the great land of the 
Gallas, “ El-Hdbash, quoth he, is the greatest empire of the 
world ; for who is there a Sooltki to be compared with the 
8oolt4n of el-H4bash ! ” — “ Well, we found but a little king, on 
this side, when the Engleys took his beggarly town, Magdaia," 
— Ain4n bethought him, that in his childhood when he was 
brought down with the slave drove they had gone by this 
Htgdala. ‘ That king, he said, could be no more than a governor 
or pasha, for the great 8oolt4n, whose capital is at the distance 
of a year’s journey, where he inhabits a palace of ivory. The 
governors and lieutenants of his many provinces gather an 
imperial tribute, — that is at no certain time ; but as it were 
(moe in three or font years.’ 

This fable is as much an article of faith with aU the Gallas, 
u the legend which underlies our most beliefs ; and may rise 
in thffli half-rational conscience of a sort of inarticulate argu- 
ment: — ‘Every soil is subject to rulers, there is therefore a 
Euler of GaUa-Iand,— Galla-land the greatest country in all 
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the •world ; but tbe Sultan of the greatest land is the greatest 
Sultan : also a Sultan inhabits richly, therefore that greatest 
Saltan inhabits the riches of the (African) world, and his palace 
is all of ivory ! ’ Aman said, ‘ The country is not settled in vil- 
lages ; but every man’s house is a round d-welUng of sticks and 
stubble, large and well framed, in the midst of his ground, 
which he has taken up of the hill lands about him. Such foot- 
work may stand many years [; but is continually in danger to 
be consumed by fire, in a moment]. They break and sow u 
much soil as they please ; and their grain is not measured for 
the abundance. They have great wealth of kine, so that he is 
called a poor man whose stock is only two or three hundred. 
Their oxen are big-bodied, and have great horns : the Gallas 
milk only so many of their cattle as may suffice them for 
drinking and for butter ; they drink beer also, which they 
make of their plenty of com. Though it be an high and hilly 
land, a loin-cloth [as anciently in the ECTptian and EthiopiMt 
countries] is their only garment ; but such is the equal tempw 
of the air that they need none other. The hot summer never 
grieves them ; in the winter they feel no more than a whole- 
some freshness. In their country are lions, but XJUah’s mercy 
has slaked the raging of those terrible wild beasts ; for the lions 
siclten every other day with fever, and else they would destroy the 
world I The lions slaughter many of their cattle ; but to man- 
kind they do no hurt or rarely. A man seeing a lion in the 
path should hold his way evenly without faintness of heart, and 
so pass by him ; not turning his eyes to watch the lion, for 
that would waken his anger. There are elephants and giraffes; 
their horses are of great stature.’^ — I have heard from the slave 
drivers that a horse may be purchased in the Galla country for 
(the value of) a real ! 

* In Galla-lacd there is no use of money ; the people, he 
said, have no need to buy anything : they receive foreign tnfles 
from the slave dealem, as beads and the little round in-folding 
tin mirrors. Such are chiefly the wares which the drivers bring 
with them, — besides salt, which only fails them in that largess 
of heaven which is in their country. A brick of salt, the load 
of a light porter, is the price of a slave among them. That 
salt is dug at Su&kim (by the Bed Sea, nearly in face of 
Jidda), six months distant. The Gallas are hospitable to stran- 
gers, who may pass, where they will, through their country. 
When there is warfare between neighbour tribes, the strangsor 
is safe in what district he is ; but if he would pass beyond 
he must cross the infested border, at his peril, to anoth^ 
tribe ; and he •will again be in surety among them. The Galla 
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conntrj is verj open and peaceable ; and at what cottage the 
stranger may alight he is received to their plenteons hospi- 
tality. They ask him whether he would drink of their ale 
or of their milk 9 Some beast is slaughtered, and they will 
give him the flesh, which he can cook for himself [since the 
Gallas are raw-flesh eaters]. 

‘ They have wild coffee trees in their country, great as oaks ; 
and that coffee is the best : the bean is very large. They take 
up the fallen berri^ from the ground, and roast them with 
lamn. Coffee is but for the elders’ drinkir^, and that sel- 
dom : they think it becomes not their young men to use the 
pithless caudle drink. The women make butter, rocking the 
pilk in the shells of great gourds : they store all their drink 
in such vessels. Grain-gold may be seen in the sand of the 
torrents ; but there are none who gather it. Among them 
[as in Arabia] is a smiths’ caste ; the Galla people mingle not 
with them in wedlock. The smiths receive payment for their 
labour in cattle.’ I did not ascertain from Amlm what is their 
religion : ‘ he could not tell ; they pray, he said, and he thought 
that they turn themselves toward Mecca.’ He could not re- 
member that they had any books among them. 

ATn 6 .n had been stolen, one afternoon as he kept his father's 
neat, by men from a neighbour tribe. The raiders went the 
same night to lodge in a cottage, where hved a widow woman. 
When the good woman had asked the captive boy of his parent- 
age, she said to the guests, that the child’s kindred were her 
acquaintance, and she would redeem him with an hundred 
oxen ; but they would not. A few days later be was sold to 
the slave dealer ; and began to journey in the drove of boys and 
girls, to be sold far off in a strange land. These children with 
the captive young men and maidens march six months, 
barefoot, to the Eed Sea: the distance may be 1200 miks. 
Every night they come to a station of the slave-drivers, where 
they sup of flesh meat and the country beer. Besides the 
a/»hing weariness of that immense foot journey, they had not 
been mishandled. 

‘ Of what nation were the slave drivers 9 ’ — this he could 
not answer : they were white men, and in bis opinion Mos- 
jpmtn ; but not Arabians, since they were not at home at 
Jidda, which was then, and is now, the staple town of African 
slavery, for the Turkic Empire Jidda where are Frankish 
consuls I But you shall find these worthies, in the pallid soli- 
tude of their palaces, affecting (great Heaven !) the simplicity of 
new-born babes, — they will tell you, they are not aware of it ! 
But I say again, in your ingenuous ears, Jidda is the staple 
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town oj the Turkish slavery, oe ail the MosLE5dN asb 

LIAKS. 

— At length they came down to the flood of the Nile, which 
lay in a great deep of the mountains, and were ferried over 
upon a float of reeds and blown goat-skins. Their journey, 
he said, is so long because of the hollowness of the country! 
For they often pass valley deeps, where, from one brow, the 
other seems not very far ofi ; yet in descending and ascending 
they march a day or two to come thither. Their aged men 
in Galla-land use to say, that ‘ the Nile comes streaming to 
them in deep crooked valleys, from bare and unknown country 
many months distant.’ 

“ Amfin, when I am free, go we to Galla-land ! it will not 
be there as here, where for one cow we would give our left 
hands ! ” The poor Galla had raised himself upon ^s elbow, 
with a melancholy distraction, and smiling he seemed to see his 
country again : he told me his own name in the Galla tongue, 
when he was a child, in his Galla home. I asked if no 
anger was left in his heart, against those who had stolen and 
sold his life to servitude in the ends of the earth. “ Yet one 
thing, sheykh Khalil, has recompensed me, — that I remained 
not in ignorance with the heathen ! — Oh the wonderful provi- 
dence of Ullah ! whereby I am come to this country of the 
Apostle, and to the knowledge of the religion ! Ah, mightest 
thou be partaker of the same !• — yet I know that all is of the 
Lord’s will, and this also shall be, in God’s good time ! ” He 
told me that few Gallas ever return to their land when they 
have recovered their freedom. — “ And wilt thou return, Aman ? ’’ 
“ Ah ! he said, my body is grown now to another temper of the 
ait, and to another manner of living.” 

There is continual warfare on the Galla border with the 
(hither) Abyssirdans ; and therefore the Abyssinians suffer none 
to go over loith their fire-arm to the Gallas. The Gallas are war- 
like, and armed with spear and shield they run furiously upon 
their enemies in battle. — In the Gallas is a certain haughty 
gentleness of bearing, even in land of their bondage. 

Amin told me the tale of his life, which slave and freed-man 
he had passed in the Hejaz. He was sometime at Jidda, a 
custom-horae watchman on board ships lying in the road ; the 
most are great bar<^ues earring Bengal rice, with crews of that 
country under English captains. Amin spoke with good remem- 
brance of the hearty hospitality of the “ Nasira ” seamen. One 
day, he watched upon a steamship newly arrived from India, and 
among her passengers was a “ Nasrlny,” who “ sat weeping, weep- 
ing, and his friends could not appease him.” Amin, when he saw 
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his time, enquired the cause ; and the stranger ans-wered him 
afflictedly, “ Eigh me ! I have asked of the Lord, that I might 
visit the City of His Holy House, and become a Moslem : is not 
Mecca yonder ? Help me, thou good Moslem, that I may repair 
thither, and pray in the sacred places ! — but ah ! these detain 
me.” When it was dark, Aman hailed a wherry ; and privily he 
sent this stranger to land, and charged the boatman for him. 

The Jidda waterman set his fare on shore ; and saw him 
mounted upon an ass, for Mecca, — one of those which are driven 
at a run, in a night-time, the forty and five miles or more be- 
twixt the port town and the Holy City. — When the new day 
was dawning, the “ Frenjy ” entered Mecca ! Some citizens, the 
first he met, looking earnestly upon the strangt-r stayed to ask 
him, “ Sir, what brings thee hither ? — being it seems a KasrAny ! ” 
He answered them, “ I was a Christian, and I have required it 
of the Lord, — that I might enter this Holy City and become a 
Moslem ! ” Then they led him, with joy, to their houses, and 
circumcised the man ; and that renegade or traveller was years 
after dwelling in Mecca and in Medina. — AmSn thought his 
godfathers had made a collection for him ; and that he was be- 
come a tradesman in the sflk. — Who ma)^ interpret this and 
the like strange tales ? which we may often hear related among 
them ! 

Am4n drank the strong drink which was served out with 
bis rations on shipboard ; and in bis soldiering life he made 
(secretly) with his comrade, a spirituous water, letting boiled 
rice ferment : the name of it is subia, and in the Eejaz heat 
they think it very refreshing. But the unhappy man thus con- 
tinually wounding his conscience, in the end had corroded his 
infir m 'health also, past remedy. — When first he received the 
long arrears of his pay, he went to the slave dealers in Jidda, 
and bought himself a maiden, of his own people, to wife, for 
fifty dollars. — They had but a daughter between them t and 
another time when he removed from Mecca to Jidda the child 
feU from the camel’s back ; and of that hurt she died. Amin 
seemed not in the remembrance to feel a father’s pity ! His 
wife wasted all that ever he brought home, and after that he put 
her away : then she gained her Eving as a seamstress, but died 
within a while ; — “ the Lord, he said, have mercy upon her ! ” — 
When next be received his arrears, he remained one year idle 
at Mecca, drinking and smoking away his slender thrift in the 
coSee houses, until nothing was left ; and then he entered this 
Ageyl service. 

The best moments of his life, np and down in the Hejaz, 
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he had passed at Tayif. “ Eigh ! how beautiful (be said) is et- 
Tayif ! ” He spoke with reverent affeetion of the Great-sherU 
[he died about this time], a prince of a nature which called 
forth the perfect good will of all who served him. Aman told 
with wonder of the sherif’s garden [the only garden in Desert 
Arabia !] at Tayif, and of a lion there in a cage, that was meek 
only to the sherif. AD the Great-sherifs’ wives, he said, were 
Galla women 1 He spoke also of a certain beneficent widow 
at Tayif, whose bountiful bouse stands by the wayside ; where 
she receives all passengers to the Arabian hospitality. 

Since his old “ uncle ” was dead, Amin had few more hopes 
for this life, — ^he was now a broken man at the middle age ; and 
yet he hoped in his “ brother.” This was no brother by nature, 
but a negro once his fellow servant : and such are by the benign 
custom of the Arabian household accounted brethren. He heard 
that his negro brother, now a freed-man, was living at Jerusa- 
lem ; and be had a mind to go up to Syria and seek him, if the 
Lord would enable him. Amin was drying of a slow consumption 
and a vesical malady, of the great Afnoan continent, little known 
in our European art of medicine : — and who is infirm at Khey- 
bar, he is likely tot-die. This year there remained only millet 
for sick persons’ diet ; “ The [foster] God forgive me, said poor 
Amin, that I said it is as wood to eat.” With the pensive looks 
of them who see the pit before their feet, in the midst of their 
days, he sat silent, wrapt in his mantle, all day in the sun, and 
drank tobacco. — One’s life is full of harms, who is a sickly 
man, and his fainting heart of impotent ire; which alienates, 
alas ! even the short human kindness of the few friends about 
him- At night the poor Galla had no covering from the cold ; 
then he rose every hour and blew the fire and drank tobacco. 

The wives of the Kheyabara were very charitable to the 
poor soldiery : it is a hospitable duty of the Arabian hareem 
towards all lone strangers among them. Eor who else should 
fill a man’s girby at the spring, or grind his com for him, and 
bring in firewood ? None offer them silver for this service, be- 
cause it is of their hospitality. Only a good wife serving some 
welfaring stranger, as Ahmed, is requited once or twice in the 
year with a new gown-cloth and a real or two, which he may 
be willing to give her. Our neighbour’s wife, a goodly young 
negress, served the sick Am&n, only of her womanly pity, 
and she sat ofttimes to watch by him in our snffa. Then 
JummAr (this was her name) gazed upon me with great startlii^ 
eyes ; such a strangeness and terror seemed to her to be in this 
name ‘ Nasrany ’ 1 One day she said, at length, Andakom hareem, 
/i ? ‘ be there women in your land ? ’’ — “ Ullah ! (yes forsooth), 
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mothers, daughters and wives ; — am I not the son of a woman : 
or dost thou take me, silly woman, for weled elh'ihib, a son of 
the wolf ? ” — “ Yes, yes, I thought so : but wellah, Khalil, be the 
Nas&ra bom as we ? ye rise not then — out of the sea 1 ” — When 
I told this tale to Amm Mohammed he laughed at their fond- 
ness. “ So they would make thee, Khalil, another kind of God’s 
creature, the sea’s offspring ! this foolish people babble without 
understanding themselves when they say sea : their ‘ sea’ is they 
could not tell what kind of monster ! ” And Jummir meeting us 
soon after in the street, must hang bet bonny floe head to the 
loud mirth of Amm Mohammed ; for whom I was hereafter v>eled 
eih-ikib, and if I were any time unready at his dish, be would 
say pleasantly, “ Khalil, thou art not then weled eih-thib / ” A 
bvstander said one day, as I was rolling up a flag of rock from 
our mine, Ma fi hail, ‘ there is no strength.’ Mohammed 
amwered, *' Nevertheless we have done somewhat, for there 
helped me the son of the wolf.” “ I am no wolfling, I ex- 
claimed, but weyladak, a son of thine.” “ Wellah ! answered 
the good man, surprised and smiling, thou art my son indeed.” 

Kurds, Albanians, Gallas, Arabs, Negroes, Nasr&ny, we were 
many nations at Kheybar. One day a Beduwy oaf said at 
Abdullah’s hearth, “ It is wonderful to see so many diversities of 
mankind ! but what be the Nasara ? — for since they are not 
of Islam, they cannot be of the children of Adam.” I answered, 
“ There was a prophet named Noah, in whoso time God drowned 
the world ; but Noah with his sons Sem, Ham, YAfet, and their 
wives, floated in a vessel : they are the fathers of mankind. 
The Kurdies, the Turks, the Engleys, are of YAfet ; you Arabs 
are children of Sem ; and you the KheyAbara, are of Ham, and 
this Bishy.” — “ Akhs ! (exclaimed the fellow) and thou speak 
such a word again — ! ” Abdullah: “ Be not sorry, for I also 
(thy captain) am of Ham.” The Bishy, a negro Ageyly, was 
called by the name of his country (in el-Y^men) the W. Bisky 
[in the opinion of some Oriental scholars “ the river Bison ” of 
the Hebrew scriptures, c. Die alte Geographic Aralnens']. It 
is from thence that the sherif of Mecca draws the most of his 
(negro) band of soldiery, — called therefore el-Bishy, and they 
are such as the Agejd. This YAmany spoke nearly the Hejaz 
vulgar, in which is not a little base metal ; so that it sounds 
churlish-like in the dainty ears of the inhabitants of Nejd. 

We heard again that Muharram lay sick ; and said Abdullah, 
“ Go to him, Khalil ; he was much helped by your former 
medicines.” — I found Muharram bedrid, with a small quick pulse : 
It was the second day he had eaten nothing ; he had fever and 
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visceral pains, and would not spend for necessary things. I pej. 
suaded him to boil a chicken, and drink the hrotb with rice, if 
he could not eat ; and gave him six grains of rhubarb with 
one of laudanum powder, and a little quinine, to be taken in the 
morning. 

The day after I was not called. I had been upon the 
Harra with Amm Mohammed, and was sitting at night in om 
chamber with Ara^n : we talked late, for, the winter chillnesg 
entering at our open casement, we could not soon sleep. About 
midnight we were startled by an untimely voice ; one called 
loudly in the comer of our place, to other askars who lo^ed 
there, ‘ Abdullah bade them come to him.’ All was horror at 
Kheybar, and I thought the post might be arrived from Medina, 
with an order for my execution. I spoko to Am^, who 
sat up blowing the embers, to lean out of the casement and 
enquire of them what it was. Amin looking out said, % 
khdbar, yd, ' Ho, there, what tidings ? ’ They answered him 
somewhat, and said Amin, withdrawing his head, “ Ulhk 
yurhamhu, ‘ May the Lord have mercy upon him,’ — they say 
Muharram is dead, and they are sent to provide for his burial, 
and for the custody of bis goods.” — “ I have lately given him 
medicines ! and what if this graceless people now say, ‘ Khalil 
killed him’ ; if any of them cojjie now, we will make fast the 
door, and do thou lend me thy musket.” — “ Khalil, said the 
infirm man sitting at the fire, trust in the Lord, and if thou 
have done no evil, fear not : what hast thou to do with this 
people ? they are hounds, apes, oxen, and their hareem art 
witches : but lie dowm again and sleep.” 

I went in the morning to the soldiera’ kahwa and founds 
only the Siru4n, who then arrived from Muharram’s funeral. 
“ What is this ? Khalil, cries he, Muharram is dead, and they 
say it was thy medicines : now, if thou know not the medicines, 
give no more to any man. — They say that you have killed him, 
and they tell me Muharram smd ttus before he died. [I after- 
wards ascertained from his comrades that the unhappy man 
had not spoken at all of my medicines.] Mohammed el-Kurdy 
says that after you had given him the medicine you rinsed 
your hands in warm water,” I exclaimed in my haste, ‘‘ Me- 
hammed lie$ I ” — a perilous word. In the time of my being in 
Syria, a substantial Christian was violently drawn by the Mo- 
hammedan people of Tripoli, where he lived, before the k&dy, 
only for this word, uttered in the common hearing ; and he had 
but spoken it of his false Moslem servant, whose name was 
Mohammed. The magistrate sent him, in the packet boat, to be 
judged at Beyiht ; but we heard that in hia night passage, ol 
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B few hours, the Christian had been secretly thrust orerboard ! 
—Abdullah looked at me with eyes which said ‘ It is death to 
blaspheme the Neby ! ’ — “ Mohammed, 1 answered, the Kordy, 
lies, for he was not present.”— “ I cannot tell, Khalil, Abdullah 
said at last with gloomy looks, the man is dead ; then give no 
more medicines to any creature ; ” and the askars now enter- 
ing, he said to them, “ Khalil is an angry man, for this cause 
of Muharram ;• — speak we of other matter.” 

There came up Mohammed the Kurdy and the Egyptian : 
they had brought over the dead and buried man’s goods, who 
yesterday at this time was living amongst them ! — his pallet, his 
clothes, his red cap, his water-skin. Abdullah sat down to the 
sale of them ; also, reals were said to be owing for the corpse- 
wtahing and burying. Abdullah enquired, ‘ What of Mnharram’s 
money ? for all that he had must be sent to his heirs ; and has he 
cot a son in Albania ? ’ The dead man’s comrades swore stoutly, 
that they found not above ten reals in his girdle. Sirur : 
“ He bad more than fifty ! Uuharram was rich.” The like said 
others of them (Aman knew that be bad as much as seventy 
reals). Abdvilah : “ Well, I will not enter into nice reckon- 
ings ; — enough, if we cannot tell what has become of his money, 
-^'ho will buy this broidered coat, that is worth ten reals at 
Medina?” One cried “ Half areal.” Sirur: “ Three quarters ! ” 
A villager : “ I will give two krush more.” Abdullah : “ Then 
none of you shall have this ; I reserve it for his heirs. What 
comes next ? a pack of cards : — (and he said with his Turkish 
snules) Muharram whilst he lived won the most of his money 
thus, mesquin ! — who will give anything ? — I think these were 
made in Khalil’s coimtry. The picture upon them [a river, a 
wood, and a German church] is what, Khalil ? Will none 
buy ? — then Khalil shall have them.” — “ 1 would not touch 
them.” They were bidding for the sorry old gamester’s wretched 
blanket and pallet, and contending for his stained linen when I 
left them. 

If a deceased person be named in the presence of pious 
Mohammedans they will respond, ‘ May the Lord have mercy 
upon him ! ’ but meeting with Ahmed in the path by the burial 
ground, he said, “ Muharram is gone, and he owed me twQ reals, 
may Ullah confound him ! ” — I was worn to an extremity ; 
and now the malevolent barked against my life for the charity 
which I had shown to Muharram ! Every day Aly the ass 
brayed in the ass’s ears of Abdullah, ‘ It was high time to 
put to death the adversary of the religion, also his delaying [to 
kill me] was sinful : ’ and he alleged against me the death of 
Muharram. 1 saw the Siruan’s irresolute black looks grow 
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daily more dangerous : “ Ullah knows, I said to the Nejumy, 
what may be brooding in his black heart : a time may come 
when, the slave’s head turning, he will fire his pistols on 
me.” — “ Thou earnest here as a friend of the Dowla, and what 
cause had this aas-in-office to meddle at all in thy matter, 
and to make thee this torment ? Wellah if he did me such 
wrong, since there is none other remedy in our country, I would 
kill lum and escape to the Peiri.” Amm Mohammed declared 
publicly ‘ His own trust in sheykh Khalil to be such that if I 
bade him drink even a thing venomous, he would drink it and 
the like said Am&n, who did not cease to use my remedies. The 
better sort of KheyHbara now said, that ‘ Muharram was not dead 
of my medicines, but come to the end of his days, he departed 
by the decree of TJlIah.’ 

Amm Mohammed told me that the summer heat is very 
burdenous in the Ferr&. The Harb villagers there are blacli 
skinned : they dwell in such clay houses as these at Kheybar : 
the place is built upon an height, in a palm oasis. Thither 
in his youth he went oftentimes on foot with his brethren, 
from Medina. The sun beating on that sandy soil is almost 
insufferable ; upon a time, as they went together, he saw 
Ahmed totter ; and bis brother fell down presently in a swoon. 
Mohammed drew him to the shadow of an acacia, and sprinkled 
a little water on his face from the girby ; and he came to 
himself. 

M-Ferrd was anciently, he said, of the Audsim, Heteym.— 
Surely that is a nation of antiquity in Arabia (where they are now 
found dwelling so widely dispersed) : and they remain, in some 
seats, from timesbefore the now inhabitmg Arabs ! The last of the 
Audzim of the Ferr& was one of the richest possessors of palms ; 
Amm Mohammed remembered him. That Heteymy ever an- 
swered to the importunity of his Harb villagers, who would bay 
his land, “ Shall I sell mine inheritance ! ” In the end — to live 
in more rest — the old fox said to them, ” Ye see, I have an 
only daughter ! now who^is he of your young men that would be 
the son-in-law of me el-Azimy ? and he shall inherit my land." 
Of the nearly extinct Au^zim there are yet three or four nomad 
households which encamp with the Beny EasMd [Heteym]. 
S^ome in scorn account the Aulzim, Solubba. To this name 
Azim, plural Aulzim, responds H&zim. HIzim is a fendy of 
Harb, but their foes revile them as Solubbies ; and according to 
the tradition they are intruded strangers. In this country, west- 
wards, is a kindred of Jeheyna, el-Theglf, who are snibbed as 
Yahud : — this may mean that they are of the pie- Islamite 
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Aarab. There is a doggerel rime at Medina, Ullak yulaan 
Thegif, kidddm teguf, “ God curse (those Jews) the Thegif alore 
thou stand still.” It is said of a small jummaa among the W. 
Sleymhn of Bishr, that they are Solubba ; but they intermarry 
with the rest. In the south there remain certain welfaring 
Heteym in the Tehdma below Mecca. 

A Trim Mohammed had not seen el-Ally or Teyma. The 
Arabs are great wanderers, hvl not out of the way (of their 
interest). Now that he was a rich-poor man, and at rest, he 
promised his heart to visit them, were it only to see their 
eoimtry. Mohammed had once ridden to Hayil, when he was 
sojourning at el-Hayat ; he mounted with Beduins. The first 
day they made small account of him, a townling [and a smith], 
but his manly sufficiency was bye and bye better known to 
them. They alighted at one of the outlying hamlets of Sham- 
mar; in which place were but two houses, and only two old 
men at home, who came forth to receive them. The Nejumy 
said to his host, “How may ye dwell thus, in the midst of the 
khdla ? ” — “ God be thanked we live here without dread, under 
Ibn Basldd ; our sons herd the goats upon the mountains, and 
go far out for wood.” Each householder killed a goat, and 
Mohammed commended their hospitality. 

In Hayil, he was known to many : some of his acquaintance 
called him daily to breakfast and to supper ; and he was bidden 
from kahwa to kahwa. As he sat in a friend’s house. Bunder 
entered impetuously, with his bevy of companions and slaves — 
all the young princes are thus attended — to see the stranger. 
“ What djneby, foreigner, is that ? ” enquired Bunder, — and with- 
out awaiting his answer, the raw young man turned *he back 
and flung forth again. 

Mohammed had ridden westward, in the Basfay Bazuk expe- 
ditions as far as Yanba ; he had ridden in Nejd with Turkish 
troops to the Wahaby capital, er-Eiath. That was for some 
quarrel of the sherif of Slecca : they lay encamped before the 
Nejd city fifteen days, and if Ibn Sand had not yielded their 
demands, they would have besieged him. The army marched 
over the khala, with carmon, and provision camels ; and he said 
they found water in the Beduin wells for all the cattle, and to 
fill their girbies. The Arabian deserts may be passed by armies 
strong enough to disperse the resistance of the frenetic but 
unwarlike inhabitants ; but they should not be soldiers who 
cannot endure much and live of a little. The rulers of Egypt 
made war twenty years in Arabia ; and they failed finally because 
they came with great cost to possess so poor a country. The 
Roman army sent by Augustus under Aelius Gallus to make 
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^ prey of the chimerical riches of Arabia Felix was 11,000 
men, Italians and allies. They marched painfully over the 
waterless wastes six months ! wilfully misled, as they supposed 
by the Nabateans of Petra, their allies. In the end of their 
long marches they took Nejrfkn by assault : six camps further 
southward they met with a great multitude of the barbarous 
people assembled against them, at a brookside. In the battle 
there fell many thousands of the Arabs ! and of the Eomans 
and allies two soldiers. The Arabians fought, as men unwont 
to handle weapons, with slings, swords and lances and two- 
edged hatchets. The Romans, at their furthest, were only 
two marches from the frankincense country. ^ returning 
upwards the general led the feeble remnant of his soldiery, 
in no more than sixty marches, to the port of el-H 6 jr. The 
rest perished of misery in the long and terrible way of the 
wilderness : only seven Romans had fallen in battle ! — Surely 
the knightly Roman poet deserved better than to be after- 
ward disgraced, because he had not fulfilled the dreams of 
Caesar’s avarice ! Europeans, deceived by the Arabs’ loquacity, 
have in every ago a f^tastio opinion of this unknown calamitous 
country. 

Those Italians looking upon that dire waste of Nature in 
Arabia, and grudging because they must carry water upon 
camels, laid all to the perfidy of their guides. The Roman 
general found the inhabitants of the land ' A people unwartike, 
half of them helping their living by merchandise, and half of 
them by robbing ’ [such they are now]. Those ancient Arabs 
wore a cap, v. Vol. I. pp. 160, 662, and let their locks grow to 
the full length : the most of them cut the beard, leaving the 
upper lip, others went unshaven. — “ The nomads living in tents 
of hair-cloth are troublesome borderers,” says Phny, [as they 
are to-day !] Strabo writing from the mouth of Gallus him- 
self, who was his friend and Prefect of Egypt, describes so 
well the Arabian desert, that it cannot be bettered. “ It is 
a sandy waste, with only few palms and pits of water : the 
thorn [acacia] and the tamarisk grow there ; the wandering 
Arabs lodge in tents, and are camel graziers.” 

The season was come about of the Haj returnin g : their 
rumour (as all in Arabia) was fuD of woes and alarms ! In a 
sudden (tropical) rain a quarter of Mecca had been damaged 
by the rushing torrent ; and the pestilence was among the 
Hajaj : also the Great-sbertf of Mecca, journeying with the 
pilgrimage to Medina, was deceased in the way. — At this word 
d-todba! Abdullah paled in his black skin, and the Nejfimj 
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spoke under bis breath : “ The death, they said, will be soon 
at Kheybar ! ” Amm Mohammed gave his counsel at the village 
governor’s kahwa mejlis, ‘ that none should dread in his heart, 
bat let every man go al^ut his daily tasks and leave their care 
onto UUab.’ Abdtdlak : “ And here is Khalil, an hakim : your 
opinion, Khahl.” — “ There might be a quarantine.” — “ As' Ullak 
sahihh , — the sooth by God, and it shall be done ; ye wot where, 
sirs ? — under Atwa yonder.” Moreover the Moors had fallen out 
amongst themselves at Mecca, for the inheritance of those who 
were dead in the plague,— which had begun among them, 
^ally the MoghtAreba marched out, two or three days be- 
fore the departure of the Syrian and the Egyptian caravans, for 
Medina, '^en they arrived the Pasha forbade them to enter ; 
he said, they might come another year to visit the Neby. But 
the truculent Mogbrebies sent this word to the Turkish gover- 
nor, “ Let us visit the Neby in peace, and else will we visit 
him by the sword. Art thou a Nasrany ? thou that for- 
biddest pilgrims to visit the N6by ! ” — The Pasha yielded to 
their importunity, sooner than any occasion should be given. 
The Moors entered tumultuously, and the citizens remained 
shut in their houses ; dreadmg that in a few hours the cholera 
woidd he begun among them. It was also reported from the 
north that the Jurdy had been detained by the Fukara at el- 
^(jar.— And thus there is no year, in Aiabia, not full of a 
multitude of alarms ! 

Some returning marketers from Medina brought us word of 
an armistice in the great jehad of the Eeligion waged with the 
Nasara : The fallen of Medina in the war were fifteen men. 
They were soldiers of the faith serving of their free will, for 
there is no military conscription in the Harameyn. Amm 
Mohammed told me that in the beginning many bad offered 
themselves : they issued from the gates (every man bearii^ 
bis shroud) and encamped without the city ; and had bound 
themselves with an oath never to re-enter, but it were with the 
victory of the Moslemln. — The like was seen in the beginning 
of the Crimean war ; when many young men enrolled them- 
selves, and Mohammed, persuaded by a fellow of his, would 
have gone along with them ; but as they were ready to sail a 
sickness hindered him ; and the ship in which his mends had 
put to sea foundered in her voyage ! 

Now I listened with pain to the talk in Abdullah’s kahwa ; 
where they spoke of the Christians’ cruelties against Moham- 
medan captives. ‘ The Naskra had shut up many Moslems in a 
home, and, heaping firewood about the walls, they burned them 
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[iving : — the Nasdra use also to dig a hole in a field and lay-ic 
powder, and so they blow up a great heap of the Moslemin.’— . 
‘‘ Sheykh Khalil, said Amm Mohammed, I have wondered at 
nothing more than to see in thee a quiet and peaceable be- 
haviour ; for we hear that the Nasara are all violent men of 
nature, and great strikers.” 

A party of the village hareem went down in an hubt to sell 
tlieir palm-leaf plait in Medina. It is in long rolls that may 
be stitched into matting ; and of such they make their baskets. 
For this work they must crop the tender unfolding feat-stalks 
in the heads of the palm stems. They tie the stripped leaflets 
in bundles, and steep them when they would use them. The 
plucking is not without damage to the trees : a palm thus 
checked will bear, they say, but the half of her natural fruits 
(eight months later) ; that were an autumn loss (for the smaB 
trees at Kheybar) of twenty piastres. And all the plait from 
one stem (two days’ labour) is worth only three piastres or six- 
pence ! — But it is a custom : the half loss falls upon the absent 
Beduwy ; and the village housewives, whose hands cannot be 
idle, think they have gotten somewhat by this diligent unthrift, 
For it is their own money, and therewith they may buy them- 
selves some light cloak, mishlah, and a new gown-cloth. The 
Kheybar palms are without number ; in other Arabian oases 
and at Medina, but one frond (it is said) may be plucked in 
every palm head. The kinds of palms are many in every oasis, 
and they know each kind by the aspect ; the tender fronds only 
in certain kinds are good for their palm matting. The plait 
from Kheybar is in some estimation at Medina : the salesmen 
receive much of it in payment for their wares in the autumn 
fait. They draw as well many camel-loads ,of date-stones from 
Kheybar, which are worth five krush the sah at Medina, nearly 
twopence a pint ! — Date-stones are steeped and ground for 
camels’ food m all that most barren and sun-stricken lowland 
of the Hejfiz : they are cast away in Nejd. 

The bonny wife of Harndan, a neighbour of ours, came in 
from the returning hubt. I was sitting with her husband and 
some neighbours in the house, and saw that she saluted them 
every man with a salaam and a hearty buss : it is their honest 
custom, and among the Beduw of these parts the wedded women 
will kiss the men of their acquaintance after an absence, and 
receive a manly kiss of them again ; and the husbands loo king 
on take it not amiss, for they are brethren. — Other Aarab I have 
seen (in Sinai) so precious, that if a woman meet an uncle’s sim 
in the desert, be and she standing off from each other at th^ 
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anns' length, with a solemn countenance, they do but touch 
together the tips of their fingers. When she had bestowed a good 
gmack upon Amm Mohammed, “ Eigh ! saw you not, said he, 
my mother m the city, and how fares the old lady ? ” — “ She 
ia well and sends thy wife and Haseyn this packet 0 ! sweet- 
meats (seeds and raisins). But 0 Mohammed ! she was aghast 
to hear of a Nasr4ny living with her son in his house ; ‘ akhs ! 
said thy mother to os, what do ye tell me ye women of Khey- 
bar ? that a Nasrany is dwelling with my son Mohammed ? 
Speak to Mohammed to he quit of him as soon as ever he may ; 
for what should a Nasr&ny bring us hut the displeasure of 
Ullah ? ’ ” Amm Mohammed answered, with little reverence, 
*' Sheykh Khalil, bast thou heard the old woman’s words ? but 
we are brethren, we have eaten together, and these Beduw arc 
altogether superstitious.” His aged mother came sometimes in 
the summer caravans from Medina to visit her sous, and pass a 
few weeks with Mohammed at Kheybar. 

There was not a smith in the oasis: the Nejumy since the 
b eginnin g of his prosperity bad given np his old tasks. Only 
from time to time some Solubbies come, riding upon their 
assM, from the Heteym menzils ; and what tinning and metal 
work they find at Kheybar, they have it away with them to 
bring it again after other days. There is nothing wrought here 
besides quem-stones, which every household can make for them- 
selves. I have seen it a labour of two daylights, to beat down the 
chosen basalt block, and fashion it with another hard stone. The 
Fejir in their sand-rock dira beat them out of sandstone, and some 
poor Fukara tribesmen bring such querns with them to sell in the 
autumn fair at Kheybar. So I have seen Towwara Beduins carry- 
ing down pairs of granite quem-stones, which they bad wrought 
in their own Sinai mountain, to Egypt. Granite and lava 
mill-stones are made by the B. Atfeh Beduins in the Aueyrid 
Harra. [u. Vol. I. p. 197.] After the water-skins a pair of mill- 
stones is the most necessary husbandry in an Arabian house- 
hold. To grind their com is the housewives’ labour ; and the dull 
rumour of the running mill-stones is as it were a comfortable 
voice of food in an Arabian village, when in the long sunny 
hours there is often none other human sound. The &ODe of 
mill-stones may be heard before the daylight in the nomad 
menzils ; where what for the weighty carriage, and because it 
is so little they have ever to grind, the quern is only found 
in a few sheykhly households. Many neighbours therefore 
borrow the use of one mill, and the first must begin at early 
hours. I have seen the wandering Aarab in the loi^ summer. 
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whea they had nothing left, abandon their heayy quemg in 
some place, -where another day they might find them again. 
It is then they say, “ The people are hungry, we have no more 
food ; such and such sheykJis have forsaken their mill-siones.'’— 
The Arab housewives can make savoury messes of any grain 
seething it and putting thereto only a little salt and samn* 
much better than the poor of European countries ! 

Tn the Arabs of the desert is a natural ability for beating 
out what shapes they would in stone. We have seen the 
Beduins fashion their best pipe-heads (aorfy) thus, — and ia 
like manner their stone coffee-pestles are -wrought ; they work 
also great beads of stone, and drill the bail with a nail for a 
club-stick head : some which I have seen were perfect globes 
of white marble, from the northern deserts “ about Jauf.”— I 
saw such ganna heads formed by them of another matter, el- 
elk; and that is they say the juice of a low-growing shrub in 
the Nefud, eUmdUi : it may be a l^d of caoutchouc. 

A company of young men of the village had gone out to 
cut -wild forage, and sell dates to the ascending Haj at Sicora.— 
Now two of them arrived late in an evening (before the time); 
and of the twain one ‘ had lost his right mind, and the otW 
refused to speak till the morrow.’ The villagers were in 
suspense of mind until he should find his tongue, saying 
under their breaths — since there is no end of mischances m 
these countries — ‘ that some great evil was betided to the young 
men, their eyyal had been slain by hostile Beduw ’ ; and there 
wanted little that night of a public wailing. As for him who 
returned to them lunatic they said, “ Wellai there be grounds 
whereupon if a man sleep, the jan -will enter into him.” In 
the morning, the -village sorrow had vanished as the clouds of 
yesterday, and such are the most of the alarms of the Arabs !— 
The heart slenderly nourished, under that sunstricken climate, 
can be little robnst in Arabian bodies. The absent at Stoora 
were in good plight, the Haj passed by ; and after few days 
we were delivered from the dread of the wdba. 

Marketers go down with the nomad bubts from Kheybar 
to Medina in five maroh^. They journey till high noon, and 
alight to loose ont their cattle to pasture ; but in ascending 
empty, they make but three marches. The way to the city is 
reckoned twelve or fourteen theiul hours ; Amm Mohammed 
had often passed it on foot, in two summer days. The villagers 
are guests in Medina, for the night, in houses of their ac- 
quaintance. Setting out from Kheybar they pass over more 
than thirty miles of the Harra lavas, whose south-west border 
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comes down to the W. el-Hnmth. By the way are seen ruins 
ol stone buildings (from the times before Mohammed) ; the 
people call them Jews' Troiwes, and there are many like them 
about Medina. 

Not many hours’ distant from Kheybar, there are certain 
ruins of great dams — BSny el-Bini, tlie maiden’s building, is 
in W. Thammud, an. upper head of the Kheybar wadi^ ; 
and d-Hasstd is in the wady bottom, of like name, of these 
valleys. The dam of W. Hassid, the ‘ harvest valley is built 
up of great courses receding stepwise : the lower stones are 
huge, but some of them have been borne out from their beds 
and carried down with the wild rage of winter torrents. There 
are sluices in the upper courses, for the issue of the falling 
irrigation water. The dam-head is of such width that two 
horsemen riding over might pass each other : — thus Amm Mo- 
hammed, somewhat magnifying his matter. Once in his younger 
vears another strenuous man of Medina invited him to be his 
partner, to settle upon the good bottom under the old dam : 
they wonld bring in a colony of their friends, and buy their 
peace of the (Harb) Aarab [Mohammed’s kindred] with an 
easy khuwa. But they went no further than the words, for 
Mohammed would not spill his best years in an uncertain 
adventure. 

By the way, over the (wide Rodwa) mountain from Medina 
to Ymba, AmAn and other friends told me they had seen many 
scored insoriptions. In the Eodwa there is good building-stone. 
The descent is an hour or two on this side Yanba-at-the-Falms, 
from whence to the port town, Yanba-at-the-Sea, is a night’s 
journey : the villagers monnt at sunset, for dread of robbers, and 
are at the seaside before the dav breaks. The Jeheyna of the 
Eodwa are compared by the iledina passengers to monkeys. 
“ They wear no more than an apron before and behind them 
upon a string.” Yanba-at-the-Palms is such as Kheybar, 
several villages lying nigh together, in a natural bottom ; they 
are inhabited by settlers of the two Beduin nations, Harb and 
Jeheyna. A street divides the villages Jar and Hosn, which 
with the next standing hamlet el-Buthenah are of the B. Ibra- 
him or Bardhimma, Jeheyna. Sweygy or Sitdka, and the next 
hamlet Imbdrak are settlements of Harb. Hosn and Jar bad 
been now four years at fend with those of Suika, for the right 
of sheep pastures. In those parts is an antique site Kseyberra. 
The Sherif of Sn&ka is a considerable personage : he has his 
residence at the sea-port, and receives a yearly surra for the 
E^tian pilgrimage. 
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Amm Mohammed -who in his hunting had gone over all the 
vulcanic field about, made me this topographv [p. 182] of the 
Kheybar valleys, wliich are commonly said to be “ seven, lying 
side by side in the Harra." The manly man’s hand -was new to 
the subtleties of chorography, and his map is rude. The trunk 
valley is W. el-Goras, and lower down, where straitened to a 
deep channel, it is called (beginning from Ghradir et-Teyr, ‘ the 
birds’ pool ’) et-Tubj, and lower W. ea-SulsiUa, until it goes out 
in the great valley bottom of the Hejfiz, Wady el-Humth, by 
Hedieh, at the Haj-road kella. The Tnbj is, in some places, 
so straitened betwixt mountain rocks, that a thelnl rider cannot 
pass ; and when the winter rains run down, there is sometimes 
a roaring head of waters. In most bays of the valley are mined 
sites and wells of ancient hamlets. In the side wadies are great 
pools with thickets of cane reeds, and wild bottoms grown up 
wth d6m palms and sidr trees. 

W. Koora descends to the W. el-Humth, a little above 
Sujwa kella upon the Haj road. Further by the Derb in the 
same valley bottom at a day’s journey from Medina is a place 
called MleyKeh, where are “ graves of the Beny HelAl,” obscurely 
set out to a wonderful length with ranges of great stones. 
Amm Mohammed told me, ‘that in one of his passages, he stayed 
wiih certain in the caravan to measure a skeleton which the wash- 
ii^ of the winter freshet had laid bare, of some of those antique 
heroes : they found the length to be twenty paces.’ The site 
may be an alluvial bottom, with silted bones of great (perhaps 
living and extinct) animals, and the common waifs of water- 
borne blocks. — Henakieh is a negro -village, of forty houses, 
with a small guard of soldiery from Medina : to the well-water 
is ten to fifteen fathoms ; yet some buried springs and old 
broken conduits have been lately found there and repaired. 
It seems that the place — upon the W. el-Humth — is of several 
small palm groves, lying nigh together. 

Amm Mohammed made me then a rude topography of the 
vulcanic country which lies about Medina. He said [o. the 
large Map] “ Harrat el-Anabis begins an hour west of the 
town ; Harrat el-Auicdli at the like distance south-west ; Rarrai 
Aba Bash&yd or Goreytiia Kes southwards and eastwards ; and 
Labal el-Ag&l is eastward. All these Earras (fiardr or Ahrdr) 
are one,— the HarrcU el-Medina." It lasts two or three journeys, 
say the Beduw, to the southward, and is a lava country with 
many hilliin : and it approaches (but there is space of sand 
plains between them) the main Harra, which, under several 
names Harrat B. Abdillah and Harrat el-Kisshub (or Kesshvb, 
OT Kusshub) is that vast vulcanic train, which com® do-wn 
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sontliward to the Mecca country, and abuts upon the Wadj 
Fatima. — Below Kheybar, towards W. el-Humth, are eertaia 
tarns {ghradran) in the wilderness [®. Vol. I. p. 644]; and in 
them are many great fish, ‘which drop samn, they are so fat ’ 
say the Arabs : some of the Kheyabara have nets, and they use 
to lie out a summer night to take them. 

The Siru&n had bound Atom Mohammed for me, since there 
was grown this fast friendship between us, saying, “ I leave him 
in thy hands, and of thee I shall require him again;” — and 
whenever the NejAmy went abroad I was with him. The 
villagers have many small kine, which are driven every morn- 
ing three miles over the figgera, to be herded in a large bottom 
of wet pasture, the Hdlhal, a part of W. Jellas. I went one day 
thither with Amm Mohammed, to dig op ofi-sets in the thickets 
of unhusbanded young palms. The midst of the valley is a 
quagmire and springs grown up with canes. The sward is not 
grass, though it seem such, but a minute herbage of rushes. This 
is the pasture of their beasts ; though the brackish rush grass, 
swelling in the cud, is unwholesome for any but the home-bom 
cattle. The small Ydmen kine, which may be had at Medina 
for the price of a good sheep, will die here : even the cattle 
of el-EByat, bred in a drier npland and valued at twelve to 
fifteen reals, may not thrive at Kheybar ; and therefore a good 
Kheybar cow is worth thirty reals. In the season of their pas- 
sage plenty of water-fowl are seen in the Halhal, and in summer- 
time partridges. ' In these thickets of dry canes the village herd- 
lads cut their double ^ipes, misamir. Almost daily some head 
of their stock is lost m the thicket, and must be abandoned 
when they drive the beasts home at evening ; yet they doubt 
not to find it on the morrow. The village housewives come 
barefoot hither in the hot sun to gather palm sticks (for firing). 

Mohammed cut down some young palm stems, and we 
dined of the heart or pith-wood, jumrrwr, which is very whole- 
some ; the rude villagers bring it home for a sweetmeat, and 
call it, in their negro gibes, ‘ Kheybar cheese.’ Warm was 
the winter sun in this place, and in the thirsty heat Apitti 
Mohammed shewed me a pit of water ; — but it was full of 
swimming vermin and I would not drink. “Khalil, said he, we 
are not so nice,” and with bismUldh I he laid himseU down upon 
his manly breast and drank a heavy draught. In the beginning 
of the Etalhal we foimd scored upon a rook in ancient Arabic 
letters the words Mahdl el-Wdi, which was interpreted by out 
(unlettered) coffee-hearth scholars ‘ the cattle marches.’ A 
little apart from the way is a site upon the figgera yet named 
suit er-ttuwiUa. There is a sprii^ of their name in Medina; 
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Henakfeh pertained of old to that Annezy tribe (now far in the 
north) : and ‘ there be even now some households of their line- 
age Besides kine there are no great cattle at Kheybat ; the 
few goats were herded under the palms by children or geyattn. 

Another day we went upon the Harra for wood. Amm 
Mohammed, in his hunting, had seen some sere sammara trees ^ 
they were hve miles distant. We passed the hggera in the chill 
of the winter morning and descended to the W. Jell&s ; and 
Haseyn came driving the pack-ass. In the bottom were wide 
plashes of ice-cold water. “ It will cut your limbs, said Moham- 
med, you cannot cross the water.” I found it so indeed ; bnt 
they were hardened to these extremities, and the lad helped me 
over upon his half-drowned beast. Mohammed rode forward 
upon bis mare, and Hase]^! drove on under me with mighty 
strokes, for his father beckoned impatiently. To linger in such 
places they think perilous, and at every blow the poor lad 
shrieked to his jdhash some of the infamous injuries which his 
father commonly bestowed upon himself ; until we came to the 
acacia trees. We hurled heavy Harra stones against those dry 
trunks, and the tree-skeletons fell before ns in ruins : — then 
dashing stones upon them we beat the timber bones into 
lengths, and charged our ass and departed. 

We held another way homeward, by a dry upland bottom, 
where I saw ancient walling of field enclosures, under red 
trachyte bergs, Vmm Riikaba, to the Hurda. The Hiirda is 
good com land, the many ancient wells are sunk ten feet to 
the basalt rock ; the water comes up sweet and light to drink, 
but is lukewarm. Here Mohammed bad bought a weU and com 
plot of late, and yesterday he sent hither two lads from the 
town, to drive his two oxen, saying to them, “ Go and help 
Haseyn in the Eurda.” They labour with diligence, and eat 
no more than the dates of him who bids them ; at night they 
lie down wrapped in their cloaks upon the damp earth, by a 
great fire of sammara in a booth of boughs, with the cattle. 
They remain thus three days out, and the lads drive day and 
night, by turns. The land-holders send their yokes of oxen to 
ihia three-days’ labour every fifteen days. 

In the Kheybar valley is a spring Ayn SeleUm ; and there 
says their tradition was the orchard of a Jew Ibn Sellem, who 
converting to the new religion of Medina, whilst (pagan) Kheybar 
yet stood, was named Abdullah Ibn Selldm.—-lo that place, the 
Moghreby eyesalver had told them, might be found the buried 
synagogue. One day I said to the Nejumy, “Let us go thither 
thia fresh morning.” He answered : ‘ That although he dreaded 
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the neighbours’ tongues, yet he would not disappoint me.’ Out 
path lay in the width of the Kheybat valley : and where we 
passed under a berg of red shaly trachyte, I saw a solitary great 
clay house ; which was a ground-room only. Mohamtaed told me 
‘it had been the summer house of a rich Beduwy. But when (he 
new building was ended, and the hospitable nomad first passed 
the threshold with his friends, the lintel fell upon his neck 
and he perished by this sudden bitter death ! ’ At the Ayii 
Selelim • are clay buildings — the summer houses of Allayda, 
sheukh of the Wdlad Aly. All these tent-dwellers’ houses are 
ground-floors only, with very many little casements to let in 
the freshing air, [and such as we see the Beduin summer houses 
in the few low palm valleys of Sinai]. I visited Motlog’s beyt; 
there was a good house for the sheykh’s family, and a loi^ 
pentice for the mejlis, like a nomad tent, and turned from the 
sun.— The sickly heat is more tolerable by day in clay dwell- 
ings than in the worsted booths of the Aarab. These Beduio 
summer houses were more cleanly than the village houses. 

The water of the spring is pure and light, and putting in 
the thermometer I found 82° F. I showed the glass tube to 
Amm Mohammed who, when he had examined it, said with 
astonishment, “ Ah ! Khalil, we sue graskimln, rude and igno- 
rant ! ” Then seeing some goat-herd children coming down to 
gaze upon ns he said hastily, “ Speed thee Khalil, or they will 
report it in the village [that we were seen seeking for trea- 
sure], and we shall not soon have rest of this walking a mile.” 
— “ Is there a valiant man in awe of foolish tongues ! it were 
too mean labour, to conciliate the vile and unjust.” — “Yet 
here is a mad world .of these negroes.” And truly there is 
nearly no Arab that durst descend alone into the tide, and set 
his face to contradict the multitude. — In this Mohammed i}u 
Neby did show a marvellous spiritual courage among Arabs I— 
But the Nejumy boldly defended my life. 

My Galla comrade had been put by Abdullah in the room of 
the deceased Muharram at Umm Kida ; — for Aman, the freed- 
man of an Albanian petty officer, was accounted of among them 
as an Albanian deputy petty officer. I returned now at night to 
empty house. Abdullah was a cursed man, I might be murdered 
whilst I slept ; and he would write to the Pasha, ‘ The Nasriny, 
it may please your lordship, was found slain such a morning 
in his lodging, and by persons unknown.’ In all the Kheyhai 
cottages is a ladder and open trap to the housetop ; and you 
may walk from end to end of all the house-rows by their 
terrace roofs, and descend by day or by night at the trap, into 
what house-chamber you please : thus neighbours visit neigh- 
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bourB. I could not pass the night at the Nejumy’s ; for they 
had but their suffa, so that his son Haseyn went to sleep abroad 
in a hired chamber with other young men in the hke case. 
Some householders spread matting over their trap, in the winter 
night ; but this may be lifted without rumour, and they go 
always barefoot. There were evil doers not far off, for one night 
a neighbour’s chickens which roosted upon our house terrace 
bad been stolen ; the thief, Am&n thought, must be our former 
Galia comrade : it was a stranger, doubtless, for these black 
villagers eat no more of their poultry than the eggs ! — This is a 
superstition of the Kheyftbara, for which they cannot themselves 
render a reason ; and besides they will not eat leeks 1 

Another day whilst I sat in Ahmed’s boose there came up 
Mohammed the Kurdy to coffee. The Kurdy spoke to us 
with a mocking scorn of Muharram’s death : — in his fatal after- 
noon, “ the sick man said, ‘ Go Mohammed to Abdullah, foi 
I feel that I am dyix^ and 1 have somewhat to say to him.’ 
— ‘ Ana nejjab, am I thy post-runner ? if it please thee to die. 
what is that to us ? ’ — the Egyptian lay sick. In the beginning 
of the night Muharram was sitting up ; we heard a guggle in 
his throat, — he sank backward and was dead ! We sent word 
to Abdullah : who sent over two of the askars, and we made 
them a supper of the niggard’s goods. All Muharram’s stores of 
rice and samn went to the pot ; and we sat feasting in presence 
of our lord [saint] Muharram, who could not forbid this honest 
wasting of his substance.” — “ The niggard’s goods are for the 
fire ” {shall be bamed in bell), responded those present. I qnes 
tioned the Kurdy Mohammed, and he denied before them ; 
and the Egyptian denied it, that my medicines had been so 
much as mentioned, or cause at all in Muharram’s death. — The 
Kurdy said of the jeb&l in the horizon of Kheybar, that they 
were but as cottages in comparison with the mighty mountains 
of his own country. 

The sickly Ageyly of Boreyda died soon after ; but I bad 
ceased from the first to give him medicines. ‘He found the 
Nasrany’s remedies (minute doses of rhubarb) so horrible, he 
said, that he would no more of them.’ In one day he died and 
was buried. But when the morrow dawned we heard in the 
village, that the soldier’s grave had been violated in the 
night ! — Certain who went by very early had seen the print 
of women’s feet round about the new-made grave. ‘ And who 
had done this thing ? ’ asked all the people. “ Who, they an- 
swered themselves, but the cursed witches 1 They have taken 
up the body, to pluck out the heart of him for their hellish 
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or^es.” I passed by later -with Atom Mohammed to our garden 
labour, ana as they had said, so it seemed indeed ! if the 
prints -whioh we saw were not the footsteps of elvish children.— 
Am&n carried a good fat cat to a neighbour woman of ours, 
and he told me with loathing, that she had eaten it greedily, 
though she was well-faring, and had store of all things in her 
beyt ; she was said to be one of the witches ! 

In the long evenings with the Nejfimy I learned much of 
their superstitious lore of the jins, which is current at Medina. 
“ The jan are sore afraid of me,” quoth A mm Mohammed. An 
half of the jan or jenfln, inhabiting the seven stages undei 
the earth, are malicious (heathen) spirits, kufiir, or kafirftn; 
and an half are accounted Moslemin.” — Mohammed said, ‘A 
chest of his father’s, in which was some embroidered elcthing, 
had been stolen when he was a young man. They sent for the 
conjuror, Mundd, to reveal to them the guilty persons.’ The 
Mundel is in his dark science a broker, or mean, betwixt the 
children of Adam and the j&n. 

— Who here, said the wise man, is sure of heart and 
strong ? ” “ Mohammed my son is a stout lad,” answered the 
elder Nejfimy. — The Mundel poured water in a bowl and bade 
Mohammed sit-to, he must look fixedly in it, and the Mundel 
said over his first spells, “ Now, what seest thou ? ” (quoth he). 
— Mohammed : “ Wellah, I see no more than this basin and 
water (tbe Mnndel still spelling on his beads) : yet now it is 
as if I saw through a casement, and a sea is under me ; and be- 
neath I see a wide plain, and now I see upon the plain as it were 
the haj arriving ! — They have pitched the pavilion of the Pasha,— 
I can see the Pasha sitting with his friends.” — Mundel : “ Say to 
him, ‘ 0 SooltAn of the j&n ! the doctor Snch-an-one [the Mundd 
na ming himself] salutes thee, and bids thee enquire, if in 
thy company be any jin who was by when the coffer was 
stolen from Yelduzely Haseyn ; and, if he were a witness of the 
theft, that he name the persons.’ ” — The Sultan of the jan an- 
swered, “ I have at the instant enquired of all my company ; 
none was present, and no one has heard any tiding.” — The 
Mundel spelled on his beads, and be said again, ‘‘ What seest 
thou now, young man ? ” — Mohammed j “ The former company 
has passed by, and another like company is now arriving."— 

“ Say : ‘ 0 Boltin of the j&n ’ as before.” The Soolt&n of 

the jins responded, “ I have at the instant enquired of all these ; 
and there is none here who has seen aught, or heard tidings.” 
Mundel i •” Say yet, ‘ Is any absent ? ’ ” It was answered, “ There 
is none absent.” The Mundel spelled on his beads and said, 
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“ What se«t thou now ? ” Mohammed ; “ The second company 
have passed from my sight ; a third company is arriving.” — 
“Say: ‘Sooltin of the jin as before.” The Sultan an- 
swered, “ I have asked of them all at the instant, and there 
is none here.” — “ Say again, ‘ Are all your people present ? ’ ” — 
“I have enquired and there is one absent,— he is in India.” — 
Miindel : “ Say, ‘ Let him be brought hither and examined.’ ” 
The Sultan of the jan spake in his company, “ Which of you 
will bring our fellow of such a name, that is in India?” 
A jin answered, “ I, in four days, will bring him.” The Sultan 
said, “ It is a long time.” Another said, “ I, in three days.” 
A tWrd said, " I, in two only,” and a fourth, “ I will bring him 
in a day.” — ‘‘ The time, quoth the Sultan, is long.” — ^Here Amm 
Mohammed said a word beside the play, “ Perceivest thou not, 
sheykh Khalil ? that it was but a malice in them to ask so many 
days.” — So said a jin, “Give me three hours ; ” at the last one 
said, ” I will bring him in a moment.” — The Sultan responded : 
“ Bring him.” — “ Then I saw him, said Amm Mohammed, led 
in like an old man; he was grey-headed, and he went lame.” 
The Sultan of the jAn questioned him, “ Hast thou seen any- 
thing, or is there aught come to thy knowledge of this theft ? ” 
He answered, “ Ay, for as I lay in the likeness of a dog upon 
the dong-hill which is before such an house, about the middle 
of the night, I saw a man come with the cheet upon his back ; 
he entered at the next door, and two women followed him.” 
The jinny revealed also the persons and their names. 

— The Mundel sent to call them ; — and they were known 
in the town as di-livers. They arrived anon ; hut being ques- 
tioned of the theft they denied all knowledge upon their 
religion, and departed. Then the Mundel took three girhies, 
and blew them up, and he cast them from him ! — In a little 
while the three persons came again running ; that man before 
the women, and all of them holding their bellies, which were 
swollen to bursting. “ Oh me! I beseech thee^ cries the man. 
Sir, the chest is with me, only release me out of this pain 
and I will restore it immediately ! ” his women also pitifully 
acknowledged their guilt. — Then the Mundel spelled upon his 
beads backward, to reverse the enchantment, and said to 
Mohammed, ‘‘ What seest thou ? “ I see the great plain 

only ; — and now hut this basin and the water in it.” — Mundel : 
“ Look up young man ! rise, and walk about, whilst these 
wicked persons bring the stolen chest and the wares.” 

Amm Mohammed told this tale as if he bad believed it all 
true : and said farther that for a while he could perceive nearly 
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an half part of all who bear the form of mankind to be jins ; 
and many an house cat and many a street dog he saw then to 
be jtin : the influence little by little decayed in him and he 
might discern them no more. Amm Mohammed startled a 
little when I said, “ Well, teE me, what is the speech of yonr 
jto, and the fashion of their clothing ? ” He answered (astuteir 
smiling) after a moment, “ It is plain that they are clad and 
that they speak like the Moslemin.” 

— questioned Aman of the j^n ; he looked sadly upon it, 
and said : “ I will tell thee a thnig, sheykh Khalil, which 
happened at Jidda within my knowledge. A bondservant, a 
familiar of mine, sat by a well side to wash his clo thing He 
east away the first water and went with his dish to the well, to 
draw more ; and in that, as he leaned over the brink bis money 
fell from him. The young man looked after his fallen silver; 
—and, as he gazed, he suddenly shrieked and fell head foremost 
into the well ! A seller of coffee, who saw him fall in, left his tray 
and ran to the pit ; and whilst he looked he too fell therein. 
A seller of herbs ran-to ; he came to the well’s mouth, and as 
he looked down he feU in also ; so did another, and likewise 
a fifth person. — When many had gathered to the cry, there 
spoke a seafaring man among them, ‘ Give me a line here ! and 
I will go down myself into the well and fetch them up.’ They 
stopped his ears with cotton [lest the demons, by those ingates, 
should enter into the man], and giving him an incense-pot burn- 
ing in his hand, they lowered him over the brink : but whai 
he was at the half depth [wells there at the sea-bord are not 
fully two fathoms to the water] he cried to be taken up. The 
people drew up that seaman in haste ; and, he told them, 
when he could fetch his breath, that he saw the deep of the 
well gaping and shutting ! — They had sent to call a certain 
Moghroby ; who now arrived, bringing with him a magical writ- 
ing, — whiiob he flung into the well, and there ascended a smoke. 
After that the Moor said : ‘ lOialas, it was ended, and now he 
would go down himself.’ They bound him under the arms, and 
he descended without fear, and put a cord about the drovmed 
bodies ; and one after another they were taken up. They were 
all dead, save only the bondman, who yet breathed weakly : he 
lived through that night, without sense or speech, and then 
died. That he was not dead already he owed it to a ring, said 
Amin, with a turquoise set in it. [The virtue of this stone 
is to disperse malign spiritual influence ; so you see blue beads 
hanged about the necks of cattle in the border countries.] — 
But the pit wherein these persons ha<l ended their hVes was 
filled up, the same day, by an order of the Paaha-govemor.” 
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I enquired of Amm Mohammed, “ How sayest thou the JAn be 
a-dread of thee ! canst thou lay thy strong hand upon demons ? ” 
— “ Wellah they are afraid of me, shej kh Khalil ! last year a jin 
entered into this woman my wife, one evening, and we were sit- 
ting here as we sit now ; I and the woman and Haseyn. I saw 
it come in her eyes, that were fixed, all in a moment, and 
she lamented with a labouring in her throat. looked over 
to the poor wife ! who answered me again with a look of 
patience.] Then I took down the pistol [commonly such few 
fire-arms of theirs hai^ loaded upon the chamber-wall] and I fired 
it at the side of her head, — and cried to the Jin, ‘ Aha melaun, 
cursed one, where be’st thou now ? ’ The jin answered me 
(by the woman’s mouth), ‘ In the head of her, in her eye.’ — 
■ By which part enteredst thou into her ? ’ — ‘ At her great toe.’ — 
‘ Then by the same, I say unto thee, depart out of her.’ I spoke 
this word terribly and the devil left her : ” but first Mohammed 
made the jin promise him to molest his wife no more. — “ Is the 
devil afraid of shot ? ” — “ Thou art too simple, it is the smell of 
the sulphur ; wellah they cannot abide it.” 

This poor woman had great white rolling eyes and little joy 
in them. I have heard Haseyn say to her, “ Hu I hut thou with 
those eyes of thine, sit further off ! thou shalt not look so upon 

me.” “ Among' the jan [he had seen them, being under the 

spell, in Medina] be such diversities, said Amm Mohammed, as 
in the children of Adam. They are long or short, gross or lean, 
whole or infirm, fair or foul ; there be rich and poor among 
them, and good and evil natures, — the evil are adversaries of 
mankind. They are male and female, children, grown persons 
and aged folk ; they come to their lives’ end and die as the 
Adamies.” 

“ Certain of them, he said, are very honourable persons : 

there be jins of renown even in the upper world. There is a 
family, the Beyt es-Shereyfa, at el-Medina, now in the third 
generation, which descend from a jinnia, or jin-woman. Their 
grandaire was a caravan carrier between the Harameyn. 
man rode always at a little distance behind his camel train, 
that, if anything were fallen from the loads, he might recover 
it. As they journeyed upon a time he heard a voice, that 
saluted him Salaam aleyk, said a jin (for such he was) in the 
form of an old man ; I trow thou goest to Jfecca.’— ‘ Ay.’— Give 
then this letter to my son ; thou wilt find him— a black hound, 
lying before the stall of the batcher, in such a street. Hold 
this letter to his eyes, and he will rise, and do thou follow him.’ 

“ The carrier ^nist the letter into the bosom of his tunic, 
and rode further. When they came to Mecca be went about 
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his commissions. Afterward he returned to his lodging, to put 
on his holiday apparel ; and then he would go to pass his time 
in the coffee-houses. In this there fell out the letter ; and 
he thought as ho went down the sdk he would deliver it. 
— He found all things as the jin foretold ; and he followed 
the dog. This dog led him through a ruinous quarter, and 
entered a forsaken house ; and there the dog stood up as a 
comely youi^ man ; and said to the oaravaner, ‘ I perceive thou 
hadst this letter from my father ; he writes to me of certain 
silver : before you set out come hither to receive my answer.'— 
‘ We depart to-morrow from such a khdn ; and thou may^t see 
me there.’ 

“ The loaded camel-train was in the way, and the caravaaer 
had mounted his thelul, when the young jin met him, and said, 
‘ This is the letter for my father, and (tossing him a bundle) 
here is that silver of which the old man spake ; tell him for me, 
It is verily all that I have been able to gather in this place.’ 
The carrier thrust the bundle into his bags with the letter, and 
set forward. 

“ In the midst of the way that old elf-man stood again 
in his sight, and said, ‘ Salaam aleyk ! — Sawest thou my son, 
and hast thou brought me aught from him ? ’ — ‘ Here is that 
thy son sends thee.’ ‘ Thou art my guest to-day,’ quoth the 
old jin. — ‘ But how then might I overtake my camels ? ’— 
The old jin knocked with his stick upon the ground, and it 
yawned before them ; and he went down leading the carrier's 
thelul, and the carrier with him, under the earth, till they 
came to a city ; where the grey-beard jin brought him throc^ 
the street to his own house. They entered ; and within doors 
there sat the jin’s wife, and their two daughters ! — and the jin- 
man sat down in his hall to make the guest coffee. Before it 
was evening the carrier saw the jin host slaughter Ids theldl ! 
he saw his own beast’s flesh cast into the pot ; and it was after- 
ward served for their suppers ! — ‘ Alas ! he said in himself, for 
now may I no more overtake my kafily.’ 

“ On the morrow, the jin said to him, ‘ Rise if thou 
wonldst depart, and let us go on together ; ’ — and he led him 
his slain theldl alive ! ‘ I would give thee also a gift, said 

the old elf, as they came forth ; now choose thee, what thing 
wouldst thou of aU that thou sawest in my house ? ’ The carrier 
answered boldly, ‘ One of thy two daughters.’ — I pray thee 
ask a new request.’ — ‘ Nay, wellah, and efoe I will have nothing.’ 
— ‘ At your coming-by again, I will bring thee to her.’ — ‘ What is 
the bride-money ? ’ — I require but this of thee, that thou keep 
a precept, which is easy in itself, but nneasy to a hasty man 
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I say if thy wife seem to do some outrage in thy sight, thou 
shalt abide it, for it is no more than the appearance.’ So the 
old elf brought the caravaner above groimd, and dismissed 
him : and the man beginning to ride was aware, as he looked 
up, of the walls of Medina ! 

“ In the way returning again he received his bride, and 
brought her home to Medina. There they lived seven years in 
happy wedlock, and she had home him two sons : — then upon a 
day, she caught a knife and ran with shrieks to one of their 
babes as it were to slay him. The poor carrier saw it, and 
sprang to save their child ; — but in that the elf-mother and 
her babe vanished for ever ! Of their elder son are descended 
the Medina family (above named) : he was the father of those 
now living.” Amm Mohammed said, “ The jan may be dis- 
cerned from the children of Adam only by a strangeness of the 
eyes ; — the opening of their eyelids is sidelong-like with the 
nose.” 

The Nejdmy spoke also of a certain just kSdy of the j&n 
whose name was very honoorable (above ground) at iledina ; 
and of his funeral in the Hfiram, in his own time ! “ One 
day when the ImAm had ended the noon prayer before the 
people, he lifted up his voice crying, Eahamna wa rahamkotn 
UUah, es-suldt cdy el-jenneysat el-hdth^, ‘ Be merciful unto us, 
be merciful to you, UUah ! our prayers for the funeral which 
is here present ! ’ — A bier may be borne in<o the Hfiram (to be 
prayed over) at any honr of the day ; and if it be at mid-day, 
the hearty response of the multitude of worshippers is heard : 
they afBrm with a wonderful resonance, in that vast building. 
The people looked to all sides and marvelled,— they saw nothing ! 

The Imim answered them, ‘ 0 Moslemin, I see a corse home 

in ; and know that this is the bier of the just k&dy of the jan, — 
he deceased to-day.’ WeUah when the people heard his name 
they aU prayed over him, because that jin kady was reputed a 
just person wouldst thou hear a tale of his justice ? 

“ There was a certain muderris or studied man in Medina, 
[that is one passing well seen in their old poetasters, the inept 
Arabic science, and solemn farrago of the koran]. One night 
when the great learned man was going to rest, he heard a 
friend’s voice in the street bidding him come down qvuekly ; so 
he took his mantle and went forth. His friend said then, ‘ Come 
with me I pray thee.’— When they were past the waU of the 
town, the learned man perceived that this was a jin m his 
friend’s likeness! Some more gathered to them, and be saw 
well that all these were j4n.— They bade him stay, and said 
the jftn, ‘ We be here to slay thee.’—* Wh«efore, Sirs, alas! ’— 
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‘ Because thou hast killed our fellow to-day.’ — ‘ If I bave sUm 
any companion of yours unwittingly, let me be judged by your 
laws ; I appeal to the k&dy.’ The jan answered, ‘ We wore come 
out to slay thee, but because thou hast appealed to the k&dy 
we will lead thee to the kady.’ They went then all together 
bedore the k&dy and accused him ; ‘ This adamy has slain to-day 
one of the people, and we are his kindred and fellowship : he slew 
him as our kinsman lay sleeping in such a palm ground, in the 
likeness of a serpent.’ — ‘ Yea, truly, 0 honourable kidy, I struck 
at a serpent there and kiUed him ; and is not, I pray thee, every 
perilous vermin slain by man, if he have a weapon or stone ? 
but by the Lord ! I knew him not to be a jin.' The kady 
answered, ‘ I find in him no cause ; but the fault lay in the little 
prudence of your friend that dead is : for ye be not ignorant 
that the snake more than all beasts is abhorred by the Benv 
Adam.’ " 



CHAPTER VIII. 


DELIVEBANCE FROM KHEYBAR. 

Amm Mohammtd't uitid brolhir-in-laiB. The mieemgeT om«» from ifeitna. 
The Kaerdny procuree thai the koUt ie increaeed al Kheyhar. Ayn er-Beyih. 
AH Middeyn, a deneith traveller. A letter from the Paeha of Medina. Violence 
of AhduUah. Might one forsake ihe name of his religion, for a time f Amm 
Mohammed vxnild ferswtde the Masrdny to duvU with him at Kheybar. Abu 
Boikar. ‘All is shame in Islam.’ The Engleys in India, and at Aden. The 
Easriny's Arabic becks are eiolen by a Colonel al Meiina. Setum of the camel- 
thief. Eeteym cheeses. Wedduk. The villagers of eUB&yal. Humanity uhid 
loves not lobe regaiud. ‘God sends the cold to every one after his cloth.' Mutinous 
viUagere beaten Jy AbdvXtah. Dej-ik es-siidr. Departure from Kheybar. Earned. 
Love and death. Amm Mohammed's farewsU. Journey over the Barra. Come 
to Eeteym Unit, ffoidro fend. Stormy March vind. The HeffCr mountains. 
Eagles. Meet uiifft Eeteym. 'The Easdra inhabit in a city closed^ rcUh iron.’ 
Sotubbies from nsar Mecca. The raflks seeking for toaier. Certain deep and 
tteyned utils “ were made by the jdn." Blustering ueather. The Barra craters. 
“ God give that young man (Un Rashid) long life t ” 

Wb looked again for Dakbtl returning from Medina. I 
spoke to Mohammed to send one to meet him in the way : that 
were there tidings out against my life (which Dakhil would 
not hide from us), the messenger might bring us word with 
speed, and I would take to the Harra. “ The Siruan shall be 
disappointed, answered my fatherly friend, if they would at- 
tempt anything against thy life! Wellah if Dakhil bring an 
evil word", I have one here ready, who is bound to me, a 
Beduwy ; and by him I will send thee away in safety.” — This was 
his housewife’s brother, a wild grinning wretch, without natnrd 
conscience, a notorious camel robber and an homicide. Their 
father had been a considerable Bishr sheykh ; but in the end 
they had lost their cattle. This wretch’s was the Beduin right 
of the Halhal, but that yielded him no advantage, and he was 
become a gatflny at Kheybar ; where his hope was to help him- 
self by cattle-lifting in the next hostDe marches.— Last year see- 
ing some poor stranger in the summer market with a few ells of 
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new-bought calico (for a shirt-cloth) in his hand, he vehemently 
coveted it tor himself. Then he followed that strange tribes 
man upon the Harra, and came upon him in the path and 
murdered him ; and took his cotton, and returned to the village 
laughing : — he was not afraid of the blood of a stranger ! The 
■wild -wretch sat by grinning when Amm Mohammed told me 
the tale ; but the housewife said, sighing, “ Alas ! my brother 
is a kafir, so light-headed that he dreads not UUah.” The 
Nejflmy answered, “ Yet the melaun helped our low plight last 
year (when there was a dearth at Kheybar) ; he stole sheep and 
camels, and we feasted many times : — should we leave aU the fat 
to our enemies, and we ourselv^ perish with hunger ? Sheykh 
Khalil, say was this lawful for us or hardm ? ” 

I thought if, in the next days, I should be a fugitive upon 
the vaet iava-Seld, without shelter from the sun, without known 
landmarks, with water for less than three days, and infirm m 
body, what hope had I to live ? — A day later Dakhil arrived 
from Medina, and then (that wliich I had dreaded) Amm Mo- 
hammed was abroad, to hunt gazelles, upon the Harra ; nor had 
he given me warning overnight, — thus leaving his guest (the 
Arabs’ remiss understanding), in the moment of danger, with* 
out defence. The NejAmy absent, I could not in a great peril 
have escaped their barbarous wild hands ; but after some sharp 
reckoning with the most forward of them I must have fallen in 
this subbakha soil, without remedy. Ahmed was too ‘ religious ’ 
to maintain the part of a misbeliever against any mandate from 
Medina ; even though I should sit in his chamber, I thought 
he would not refuse to undo to the messengers from • Abd- 
ullah. I sat therefore in Mohammed’s suffa, where at the 
worst I might keep the door until heaven should b ring 
the good man home. — But in this there arrived an hubt of 
Heteym, clients of his, from the Harra ; and they brought their 
cheeses and samn to the Nejhmy’a house, that he might sell 
the wares for them. Buyers of the black -village neighbours 
came up with them, and Mohammed’s door was set open. I 
looked each moment for the last summons to Abdullah, until 
nigh mid-day ; when Amm Mohammed returned from the Harra, 
whence he had seen the nomads, from far off, descending to 
Kheybar. — Then the Nejhmy sat down amoE^ us, and recei-viig a 
driving-stick from one of the nomads, he struck their goods and 
cried, “ Who buys this for so much 9 " and he set a just price 
between them : and taking his reed-pen and paper he recorded 
their bargains, which were for measures of dates to be delivered 
(six months later) in the harvest. After an hour, Amm Mohammed 
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was again at leisure ; then having shut his door, he said he 
would go to Abdullah and learn the news. 

He returned to tell me that the Pasha •wrote thus, “ We 
have no'w much business 'with the Haj ; at their departure we 
will examine and send again the books : in the meanwhile 

r iu are to treat the Engleysy honourably and with hospitality.” 

was summoned to Abdullah in the afternoon : Amm Moham- 
med -went -with me, and he carried his s-word, -which is a strong 
argument in a valiant hand to persuade men to moderation 
in these la-wless countries. Abdullah repeated that part of the 
governor’s order concerning the books ; of the rest be said 
nothing. — I afterwards found Dakhtl in the street ; be told me 
he had been privately called to the Pasha, who enquired of 
him, ‘ '^Tiat did I wandering in this country, and whether the 
Nasr4ny spoke Arabic?’ (he spoke it very well himself). 
Dakbil found him well disposed to-wards me : he heard also 
in Medina that at the coming of the Haj, Mohammed Said 
Pasha being asked by the Pasba-govemor if he kmw me, 
responded, ‘ He had seen me at Damascns, and that I came 
dcwn among the Haj the year before to Meddin Sdlih ; and he 
wondered to hear that I was in captivity at Kheybar, a man 
known to be an Engleysy and who had no gnilt towards the 
Dowla, other than to have been always too adventurous to 
wander in the (dangerous) nomadic countries.’ 

The few weeks of -winter had passed by, and the teeming 
spring heat was come, in which all things renew themselves : 
the hamfm month wohld soon be upon us, when my languish- 
urn life, which the Nejumy compared to a dickering lamp-wick, 
was likely (he said) to fail at Kheybar. Two months already 
I had endured this black captivity of Abdullah ; the third moon 
was now rising in her horns, which I hoped in Heaven would 
see me finally delivered. The antnmn green com was grown 
to the yellowing ear ; another score of days — so the Lord de- 
livered them from the locust — and they would gather in their 
wheat-harvest. u • 

I desired to leave them richer in water at Kheybar. 
Twenty paces -wide of the strong Sefsifa spring was a knot of 
tall rushes ; there I hoped to find a new fonntain of water. The 
next land-holders hearkened gladly to my saw, for water is 
mother of com and dates, in the oases ; and the aheykh’s brother 
responded that to-morro-w he would bring eyykl to opm the 
ground.— Under the first spade-stroke we found wet earth, and 
oozing joints of the basalt rock : then they left their labour, 
sapi^ we should not speed, because it was begun on a 
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Sunday. They temembered also my words that, in case Wb 
found a spring of water, they should give me a milch cow. On 
the morrow a greater working party assembled. It might be 
they were in doubt of the cow and would let the work ii« 
until the Nasriny’a departure, for they struck but a stroke 01 
two in my broken ground ; and then went, with crowbars, to 
try their strength about the old well-head, and see if they 
might not enlarge it. The iron bit in the flaws of the rock ; and 
stiffly straining and leaning, many together, upon their crowbars, 
they sprung and rent up the intractable basalt. Others who 
looked on, whilst the labourers took breath, would bear a hand 
in it : among them the Nejumy showed his manly pith and 
stirred a mighty quarter of basalt. When it came to mid-day 
they forsook their day’s labour. Three forenoons they wrought 
thus with the zeal of novices : in the second they sacrificed a 
goat, and sprinkled her blood upon the rock. I had not seen 
Arabs labour thus in fellowship. In the Arabs are indigent cor- 
roded minds full of speech-wisdom ; in the negroes’ more pros- 
perous bodies are hearts more robust. They also fired the rock, 
and by the third day the labourers had drawn out many hi^ 
stones : now the old well-head was become like a great bath of 
tepid water, and they began to call it el-hamm^m. We had 
struck a side vein, which increased the old current of water by 
half as much again, — a benefit for ever to the husbandmen of 
the valley. 

The tepid springs of Kheybar savour upon the tongue 
of sulphur, with a milky smoothness, save the Ayn er-Reyih, 
which is tasteless. Yellow frogs inhabit these springs, besides 
the little silver-green fishes. Green filmy webs of water-weed 
are wrapped about the channels of the lukewarm brooks, in which 
lie little black turreted snails, like those of W. Thirba and 
el-Ally [and Palmyra]. I took up the straws of caddis-worms 
and showed them to Amm Mohammed : he considered the build- 
ing of those shell-pipes made without hands, and said ; “Oh the 
marvellous works of God ; they are perfect without end ! and 
well thou sayest, ‘ that the Kheyabara are not housed as these 
little vermin ! ’ ’’ 

I had nearly outworn the spite of fortune at Kheybar ; and 
might now spend the sunny hours, without fear, sitting by 
the spring Ahn er-Reyih, a pleasant place little without 
the palms, and where only the eye has any comfort in all 
the blackness of Kheybar. Oh, what bliss to the thirsty soul is 
in that sweet light water, welling soft and warm as milk, 
[86° P.] from the rock ! And I heard the subtle harmony of 
Nature, which the profane cannot hear, in that happy stillness 
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and solitude. Small bright dragon-flies, azure, dun and Ter- 
pilli on, sported over the cistern T-ater raffled by a morning 
breath from the figgera, and hemmed in the solemn lava rock. 
The silver Ashes glance beneath, and white shells lie at the 
bottom of this water world. I have watched there the young 
of the thob shining like scaly glass and speckled ; this fairest 
of saarians lay aurming, at the brink, upon a stone ; and oft- 
times moving upon them and shooting out the tongue he 
snatched his prey of flies without ever missing. — Glad were we 
Then Jummftr bad filled our girby of this sweet water. 

The irrigation rights of everj plot of land are inscribed in 
the sheykhs’ register of the village ; — the week-day and the 
hours when the owner with foot and spade may dam off and 
draw to himself the public water. Amongst these rude Arabian 
villagers are no clocks nor watches, — ^nor anything almost of 
civil artifice in their houses. They take their wit in the day- 
time, by the shadowing-roond of a little wand set upon the 
channel brink. — This is that dial of which we read m Job : 

' a servant earnestly desireth the shadow.. .our days on the 
earth are a shadow.’ In the night they make account of time 
more loosely. The village gates are then shut ; but the waterers 
mav pass out to their orchards from some of the next-lying 
ho^es. Amm Mohammed teDs me that the husbandmen at 
Medina use a metal cup, pierced with a very fine eye, — so 
that the cup set floating in a basin may sink justly at the 
hour’s end. 

Among the Kheyabara was one Ahi Middcyn (Father-two- 
pecks), a walker about the world. Because the negro villager’s 
purse was light and little his understanding, he had played 
the derwish on his two feet, and beaten the soil of distant 
lands. And finally the forwandered man had retnmed from 
Pereia ! I asked him how long was he out ? — Answer : “ I left 
my new wedded wife with mid, and the first I met when 
I came home, was mine own boy ; he was already of age to shift 
for himself,— and wellah I did not know him ! ” This worthy 
was a privy hemp-smoker (as are many wandering derwishes) 
in the negro village ; and he comforted his slow spirits hy 
eating-in com like a bead of cattle, wherefore the gibers of 
Kheybar had surnamed him, Father-of-pecks-twain. — One of 
those days in a great coffee company Two-pecks began to 
question the NasrSny, that he might himself seem to allow 
tefore them all, or else solemnly to refnte my pretended travels ; 
but no man lent hia idle ears to the saws of Abu Middeyn. 
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One afternoon when I went to present myself to the village 
tyrant, I saw six carrion beasts, that had been theluls, couched 
before Abdullah's door ! the brutes stretched their long necks 
faintly upon the ground, and their mangy chines were hump, 
less. Such could be none other than some unpaid soldiers’ jad® 
from Medina ; and I withdrew hastily to the Nejumy. — Cert^ 
Ageylies had been sent by the Pasha ; and the men had riddcB 
the seventy miles hither in five days ! — Such being the Agcyl, 
whose forays formerly — some of them have boasted to rue- 
“ made the world cold !” they are now not seldom worsted by the 
tribesmen of the desert. In a late expedition of theirs from 
Medina, we heard that ‘ forty were fallen, their baggage had 
been taken, and the rest hardly saved themselves.’ — I wait 
back to learn their tidings, and meeting with Abdullah in the 
street, he said, “ Good news, Khalil ! thy books are come again, 
and the Pasha writes, ‘ send him to Ibn Eashid.’ ” 

On the morrow, Abdullah summoned me ; he sat at coffee 
in our neighbour Hamdan’s house. — ‘ This letter is for the», 
said he, (giving me a paper) from the Pasha’s own hand.’ And 
opening the sheet, which was folded in our manner, I found 
a letter from the Pasha of Medina ! written [imperfectly), aa 
follows, in the French language ; with the date of the Christian 
year, and signed in the end with his name, — Sdbry. 

[Ad lUeram.'l Le 11 janvier 1878 

[Medine] 

D’aprds Tavertissement de Tautorit^ local, nous sorumes Ba<^ 
votre arrivee k Ebaiber, a cette occasion je suis oblige de faiie v^ 
ies lettres de recommendation et les autres papieis a votre charge. 

En ctadiant a peine possible les livies de compte, Ies papiets 
volants et les cartes, enfin parmi oeux qui sent arrivaient-ici, jm 
dissem^ que votre idee de voyage, corriger la carte, de savoir lea 
conditions d’6tat, et de trouver les monuments antiques de I’AraKe 
oentrale dans le but de publier au monde 
■ je suis bien satdsfaisant h votre etude utile pour I’univers 
ee point, et e’est un bon parti pour vom aussi ; mais voua ave* 
connu certainement jusqu’ aujourd’hui parmi aux alantours des 
populations que voua trouve, il y a tant des Bedouins temeraire, tant 
que vous avez le recommendion de quelque personnages, je ne regards 
que ce votre voyage eat dangereux parmi Ies Bedouins sus-indiqne ; 
e’est pour cela je m’oblige de vous informe h votre retour a un 
moment plutdt possible auprfts de Chrfh d’lbni-Rechite k I’abri de 
tout danger, et voua trouvrez oi-join tous vos les lettres qu’il etait 
ohez-nous, et la recommendation au dite Chelb de nia part, et de li 
prenez ie chemin dans ces jours k votre destination. 

8ABRI 



TEE EASBAEY IS SET FREE. SOJ 

“ And now, I said to Abdullah, where is that money which 
pertains to me, — six lira ! ” The black village governor startled, 
changed bis Turkish countenance, and looking felly, he said 
" We will see to it.” The six Ageylies had ridden from Medina, 
by the Pasha’s order, only to bring up my books, and they 
treated me with regard. They brought word, that the Pasha 
would send other twenty-five Ageylies to Hkyii for this cause. 
The chief of the six, a Wahaby of East Nejd, was a travelled 
man, without fanaticism ; he offered himself to accompany me 
whithersoever I would, and he knew, he said, all the ways, in 
those parts and far southward in Arabia. 

The day after when nothing had been restored to me, I 
found Abdallah drinking coffee in sheykh Salih’s bouse. “ Why, 
I said, hast thou not restored my things ? ” — “ I will r^tore 
them at thy departure.” — “Have you any right to detain 
them ? ” ” Say no more (exclaimed the villain, who had spent 
my money) — a Nasrany to speak to me thus 1 — or I will give 
thee a buffet.” — “ If thou strike me, it will be at thy peril. 
My hosts, how may this lieutenant of a dozen soldiery rale 
a village, who cannot rale himself? one who neither regards 
the word of the Pasha of Medina, nor feaw the Suitkn, nor 
dreads Ullah himself. S&lih the sheykh of Kbeybar, hear 
bow this coward threatens to strike a guest in thy house ; 
and will ye suffer it my hosts ? ” — Abdullah rose and struck 
me brutally in the face.— “ Silib, I said to them, and you 
that sit here, are you free men ? I am one man, infirm and a 
stranger, who have suffered so long, and unjustly, — you all 
have seen it ! at this slave’s hands, that it might have whitened 
my beard : if I should hereafter remember to complain of 
him, it is likely he will lose his office.” Auwad, the kady who 
was a friend, and sat by me, began some conciliating speech. 

‘ Abdullah, he said, was to blame : Khalil was also to blame. 
There is danger in such differences ; let there be no more said 
betwixt you both.’ Abdullah : “ Now, shall I send thee to 
prison ? I teU thee, that I am not under thy jurisdiction ; ” 
and I rose to leave them. “ Sit down,” he cries, and brutally 
matched my cloak, “ and this askar— he looked through the case- 
ment and called up one of his men that passed by — shall lead 
thee to prison.” I went down with him, and, passing Amm 
Mohammed’s entry, I went in there, and the fellow left me. 

The door was locked, hut the Beduin housewife, hearing 
roy voice, ran down to open : when I had spoken of the matter, 
she left me sitting in the honse, and, taking the key with her, 
the good woman ran to call her husband who was in the palms. 
Mohammed returned presently, and we went out to the planta- 
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tions together : but finding the chief of the riders from Medina 
in the street, I told him, ‘ since I could not be safe here that I 
would ride with them to the gate of the city. It were no new 
thing that an Englishmen should come thither ; was there not a 
cistern, without the northern gate, named Birket el-Engleysy t ‘ 

Mohammed asked ‘ What had the Pasha written ? he would 
bear me read his letter in the Nasr&ny language : ’ and he stood 
to listen with great admiration. ‘ Piita-pitta-jntta I is such 
their speech ? ’ laughed he ; and this was his new mirth in 
the next coffee meetings. Bat I found the good mao weak 
as water in the end of these evils : he bad I know not what 
secret understanding now with the enemy Abdullah, and, 
contrary to his former words, he was unwilling that I should 
receive my things nntil my departure ! The Ageylies stayed 
other days, and Abdullah was weary of entertaining them. I 
gave the Wahiby a letter to the Pasha ; which, as soon as th^ 
came again to town, be delivered. 

Kheybar, in the gibing humour of these black villagers, 
is jmrat, ‘ an island ’ : it is hard to come hither, it is not 
easy to depart. UntO the spring season there are no Aarab 
upon the vast enclosii^ Harra : Kheybar lies upon no com- 
mon way, and only in the date-harvest is there any resort (A. 
Beduins to their wadiln and villages. In all the vnicanic 
country about there were now no more than a few booths of 
Heteym, and the nearest were a journey distant. — ^But nwie 
of those timid and oppressed nomads durst for any rilver con- 
vey the Nasrany again to HS,yil, — so aghast are they all of the 
displeasure of Ibn Eashid. I thought now to go to the (Harra) 
village el-Hayat, which lies in the way of them that pass be- 
tween Ibn Bashid’s country and Medina : and I might there 
find carriage to the Jebel. 

The Nejumy blamed my plain speaking : I had no wit, he 
said, to be a traveller ! “ If thou say among the Moslemiu 
that thou art a Moslem, will your people kill thee when you 
return home ? — art thou afraid of this, Khalil ? ” Bo at the 
next coffee meetings he said, “ I have found a man that will 
not befriend himself ! I can in no wise persuade sheykb 
Khalil : but if all the Moslemin were like faithful in the 
relipon, I say, the world would not be able to resist us. A 
young salesman of my acquaintance did not so — some of yon 
may know him at Medina — when he was lately for his affairs 
at el-Meshed, where all the people are Shias. The evening 
he arrived, as he stood in the street, some of the townspeople 
tb«t went by seeing this stranger, began to question him in tbeii 
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foatlandiah northern] speech, 'Shu bitekun eni ‘what be’st thou ?’ 
fin the Arabian tongue it were, Ent min ? yd fuldn] be’st thou 
Bunni or shlay ? The melaun answered them, ‘Sirs I am a shJiy.’ 
' Then welcome, said they, dear brother ! ’—and the best of them 
led him home to sup with him, and to lodge. On the morrow 
Mother good man lent him a wife of his own, and bade her serve 
their strange brother in the time of his sojourning among them ; 
_aad this was three months’ space : and after that the pleasant 
young man took his leave of them, and came laughing again to 
Medina ; and he lives there as good a Moslem as before 1 And 
wellah I have pl^ed the shiiy myself in my youth ! — Ye have 
sU seen how the [schismatic] shias are hustled by the [catholic] 
Haj in the Harameyn. One year a company of Persian pilgrims 
gave my father money that they might lodge (by themselves) in 
hie palm ground. When I went to their tents, they said to me, 
‘0 Haj Mohammed, be’st thou shiiy or sunni ?’ 'Eigh ! Sirs, I 
Mswered, I am a shiiy.’ — ‘Ah ! forrive our asking, dear brother 
Mohammed ; and dine with ua to-day : ’ and so at every meal 
they called for Haj Mohammed ; and when they drunk the 
sweet ohai I drank it with them. One afternoon a Beduwy 
passed by and spat, as we sat sopping ! — wellah, all the Per- 
sians rose from the mess, and they cried out, ‘ Take that dish 
away ! Oh ! take it away, Haj Mohammed ; it is spoiled by the 
beastly Beduwy man’s spitting.’ — But who (he added) can 
imagine any evil of Khalil ? for when we go out together, he 
leaves in one house his cloak or his driving-stick, and in another 
his ag41 ! he forgets his pipe, and his sandals, in other several 
houses. The strange negligence of the man ! ye would say he 
is sometimes out of memory of the things about him ! — Is this 
the spy, is this that magician ? but I am sorry that Khalil is so 
soon to leave us, for he is a sheykh in questions of religion, 
and besides a peaceable man.” 

The Nejiimy family regarded me with affection : my medi- 
cinea helped (and they believed had saved) their infant daughter ; 
I was now like a son in the house, wullah in-ak miihil weledna 
yd EhalU, said they both. Mohammed exhorted me, to dwell 
with him at Kheybar, ‘where first after long travels, I had 
found good friends. I should be no more molested among them 
fM my religion ; in the summer market I might be his sales- 
man, to sit at a stall of mantles and kerchiefs and measure out 
cubits of calico for the silver of the poor Beduw. He would 
buy me then a great-eyed Galla maiden to wife.’ — There are 
none more comely women in the Arabs’ peninsula ; they are 
pacioua in the simplest garments, and commonly of a well tern- 
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pered nature ; and, notwithstanding that which is told o! the 
hither Hdbash countries, there is a becoming modesty in their 
heathen blood. — This was the good Nejumy, a man most worthy 
to have been born in a happier country ! 


They looked for more warfare to come upon them : in the 
meanwhile Ibn Bashid treated secretly at Medina, for the re- 
covery of Kheybar. One Abu Bakkar, a chief personage, 
commanding the Ageyl at Medina, rode lately to H&yil to 
confer with the Emir ; and he had returned with a saddle-bag 
full of reals, the Emir’s (pretended) tribute to the Sultan, sm 
as much in the other — a gift of the subtle prince’s three days’ 
old friendship — for himself. Abu Bakkar was Bab-el-Aarab. 

' gate for the affairs of the Nomads,’ at Medina ; he had heeii 
post-master, until he succeeded his father in the higher office: 
his mother was a Beduwia. This Abu Bakkar was he who, 
from the departure of a Pasha-govemor until the coming in of 
the new, commanded at Medina. He was leader of the Ageyl 
expeditions against the Aarab ; and in the field be guided them 
himself. This valiant half-Beduin townsman had taken a wife or 
a by-wife from every one of the tribes about — a score or more : in 
this sort he made all the next Aarab his parentage and allies. 

Abu Bakkar came every summer with the soldiery to Khey- 
bar : and he gives the word at the due time, to villagers and 
Beduw, to begin the date-gathering,— -crying, ejlah I He was 
friendly with the Nejumy ; who, good man, used this favour 
of the great in maintaining the cause of the oppressed. For 
Amm Mohammed’s strong arm was a staff to the weak, and he 


was father of the poor in the negro village : the hungry and 
the improvident were welcome to his daily mess. After my 
departure he would go down and plead Dakbilullah’s cause at 
Medina, he might find thereto a little money, — “which must be 
given to the judges ’’ 1 When I answered “ 'VtTiat justice can 
there be in such justices 9 ’’ be said sorrowfully, “El-JsJam hH- 
luTui ayb , all is shame in islam.” 

Mohaimned asked, “ What were the Engleys good for?” I 
answered, “ They are good rulers.” — “ Ha ! and what mle they ? 
since they be not rebels (but friends) to the Sooltan?” — “In 
these parts of the world they rule India ; an empire greater 
than all the Sultan’s Dowlat, and the principal b6!ed of the 
’IT ’ ’ ’ ’ 
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eontemned the Hindies, “ They have no heart, he said, and 1 
make no account of the Engleys, for ruling over never so many 
of them : I myself have put to flight a score of Hinud," — and he 
told me the tale. “ It vas in toy ignorant youth : one mornii^ 
in the Haj season, going out under the walls (of Medina), to my 
father’s orchard, I saw a company of Hinhd sitting before me 
upon a hillock, — sixteen persons : there sat a young maiden 
in the midst of them— very richly attired ! for they were some 
principal persons. Then I shouted, and lifting my lance, 
began to leap and run, against them ; the Hindies cried out, 
and aU rising together they fled to save their lives ! — leavii^ 
the maiden alone ; and the last to forsake her was a young 
man — he perchance that was betrothed to be her husband.” 
The gentle damsel held forth her delicate hands, beseeching 
him by signs to take only her ornaments : she drew off her 
rings, and gave them to the (Beduin-like) robber ; — Jlohammed 
had already plucked off her rich bracelets ! But the young 
prodigal looking upon her girlish beauty and her distress, felt 
a gentleness rising in his heart and he left, her [unstained]. — 
For such godless work the Arabs have little or no contrition ; 
this worthy man, whom God had established, even now in his 
rebgious years, felt none. — It may seem to them that all world’s 
good is kheyr Ullah, howbeit diversely holden, in several men’s 
hands ; and that the same (whether by subtilty, or warlike 
endeavour) might well enough be assumed by another. 

Amm Mohammed understanding from me that the Engleys 
have a naval station in the peninsula of the Aarab, bis bearded 
chin fell with a sort of national amazement ! Some word of this 
h ping spoken in the soldiers’ kahwa, there would no man be- 
Keve me. — None of them had not heard of Adden (Aden) : 
“ But there be, said they, the askars of the Sultan, and not 
Nasranies ; ” and they derided iny folly.— “ Think’sfe thou that 
the Soolthn would suffer any kafirs to dwell ip the [sacred] Land 
of the Aarab ?— the Engleys were never at Adden.” But some 
answered, “ Khaiil is a travelled man. who speaks truth and is 
seldom mistaken : if the Engleys be at Adden, then is not 
Adden on this side the sea, but upon that further (African) 
part.” The Blshy coming in [W. Bisha lies 120 leagnes nigher 
qur Arabian station] confirmed the Nasrany’s tale, saving, “ Ay, 
Adden is under the hakfimat el-Engle}’S.” Then they all cried 
out, “ It must be by permission of the Sooltan ! because the 
Engleys are profitable to the Dowla, and not rebellious.” 

Twelve days after 1 had written to the Pasha came his 
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rescript to Abdullah, with a returning hubt, bidding him ‘b®. 
ware how he behaved himself towards the Engleysy, and ta 
send me without delay to Iba Eashid ; and if no Bedniis 
could be found to accompany me, to send with me some of 
the Ageyl : he was to restore my property immediately, and if 
anything were missing he must write word again.’ The bla<4 
village governor was now in dread for himself ; he went about the 
village to raise that which he had spent of my robbed liras : and 
I heard with pain, that (for this) he had sold the orphan’s cow. 

He summoned me at night to deliver me mine own. The 
packet of books and papers, received a fortnight before from 
Medina, was sealed with the pasha’s signet : when opened a koran 
was missing and an Arabic psalter ! I had promised them to 
Amm Mohammed ; and where was the camel bag ? Abdallah 
murmured in his black throat ‘ Whose could be this iofamooB 
theft ? ’ and sent one for Dakhil the post. — DakhJl told us that 
‘ Come to Medina he went, with the things on his back, to the 
government palace ; but meeting with a principal ofiBcer — one 
whom they all knew — that personage led him away to drink 
coffee in his house. “ Now let me see, quoth the officer, what 
hast thou broi^ht ? and, if that NasrAny’s head should be taken 
off, some thing may as well remain with me, before all goes 
up to the Pasha.” — The great man compelled me, said Dakbfl, so 
I let him have the books ; and when he saw the Persian camel- 
bag, ‘ This boo, he said, may remain with me.” ’ — ‘‘ UUah curse 
the father of him ! ” exclaimed Abdullah : and, many of the 
askars’ voices answered about him, “ Ullah curse him ! ” I asked, 
“ Is it a poor man, who has done this ? ” Abdullah ; “ Poor ! he a 
rich, the Lord curse him ! It is our colonel, Khalil, at Medina ; 
where he lives in a great house, and receives a great govern- 
ment salary, besides all the [dishonest] private gains of his 
office.” — “ the Lord curse him !” exclaimed the Nejhmy. “ The 
Lord curse him ! answered AmAn (the most gentle minded of 
them all), he has broken the namils (animus or esprit) of the 
Dowla ! ” Abdullah ; “ Ah ! Khalil, he is one of the great ones 
at Medina, and gomany I (a very enemy). Now what can we 
do, shall we send again to Medina ? ” A villager lately arrived 
from thence said, “ The colonel is not now in Medina, we heard 
a little before our coming away that he had set out for 
Mecca.” — So must other days be consumed at Kheybar for this 
Turkish villain’s wrong ! in the meanwhile SAbry Pasha might 
be recalled from Medina ! 

I sat by the NejAmy’s evening fire, and boiled tea, which 
he and his nomad jara had learned to drink with me, whw 
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we heard one call helow stairs ; the joyous housewife ran down 
in haste, and brought up her brother, w ho had been long out 
cattle lifting, \nth another gatuny. The -wretch came in 
jaded, and grinning the teeth : and when be had eaten a morsel, 
he began to tell us his adventure ; — ‘ That come in the 
Jeheyna dira they found a troop of camels, and only a child 
to hwd them. They drowe off the cattle, and drove them all 
that day at a run, and the night after ; until a little before 
da-wn, -when, having yet a day and a half to Kheybar, they 
fell at unawares among tents ! — it -was a menzil of Harb. The 
hounds barked furiously at the mshing of camels, the Aarab ran 
from their beyts, with their arms. He and his rafik alighting 
hastily, forsook the robbed cattle, and saving no more than 
their matchlocks, they betook themselves to the side of a moun- 
tain. From thence they shot do-wn against their pursuers, and 
those shot up at them. The Harb bye and bye went home 
to kahwa ; and the geyatin escaped to Kheybar on foot -with 
their weary lives 1 ’ 

The next day Amm Uohammed called his robber brother- 
in-law to supper. The jaded wretch soon rose from the dish 
to kindle his pipe, and immediately went home to sleep. — 
Mohammed’s wife returned later from milking their few goats ; 
and as she came lighting herself upon the stairs, with a flaming 
palm-branch, his keen eye discerned a trouble in her looks. — 
“ Eigh ! woman, he asked, what tidings ? ” She answered with 
a sorro-wful alacrity, in the Semitic -wise, “ Well ! [a first word 
of good augury] it may please UUah : my brother is very sick, 
and has a flux of the bowels, and is lying in great pain, S£ if 
16 were to die, and we cannot tell what to do for him : — it is 
the poor woman cast down her eyes] as if my brother had 
wen poisoned ; when he rose from eating he left us, and before 
he was come home the pains took him ! ” — Mohammed re- 
sponded with good-humour, “ This is a folly, woman, who has 
poisoned the melaun ? I am well, and sheykb Kbaltl is -well ; 
Mid Haseyn and thou have eaten after us of the same mess, — 
but thy brother is sick of his cattle stealing ! Light us forth, 
and if he be ailing we -will bring him hither, and sheykb Khalil 
shall cure him -with some medicine.” 

We found him easier ; and led him back -with ns. I gave 
him grains of landannm powder, which he swallowed -without 
uiy mistrusting.-— I saw then a remedy of theirs, for the colic 
pain, which Tnight sometime save life after drugs have failed. 
The patient lay groaning on his back, and his sister kneaded the 
beily smoothly -with her housemother’s hands [they may be as 
well anmnted with warm oil] ; she gave him also a broth to 

27 
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drink of soar piilk with a head of (thum) garlic beatec in 
At midnight we sent him away well again : then I said to An^ 
Mohammed, “ It were easier to die once than to suffer hettl. 
ache continually.” — “ The melaun has been twinged thus oftea; 
times ; and who is there afraid of sheykh Khalil ? if thou 
me, little father Khalil, I would drink poison.” — The restks 
Beduwy was gone, the third morrow, on foot over the TTari ff 
to seek hospitality (and eat flesh-meat) at el-H^yat, — fot^ 
miles distant. 

The Siru&n asked a medicine for a chill ; and I brought hia 
camphor. “ E^h ! said Abdullah, is not this Tcafiir of the deatl, 
wherewith they sprinkle the shrouds as they are borne to tb» 
burial ? — ^five drops of this tincture will out off a man’s oft 
spring. What hast thou done to drink of it, Amm Mohan- 
med ! ” The good man aiawered, " Have I not Haseyn, m 
the little bint ? Wellah if sheykh Khalil have made me 
from this time childless, I am content, because Khalil has doM 
it.” The black audience were aghast ; “ Beach me, I said te 
them, that bottle and I will drink twice five drops.” Bii 
they murmured, “ Akbs ! and was this one of the medicinee of 
Khalil ? ” 

There came down Heteymies with impressed cheeses to 
sell in the village. — Abdullah bad imagined how he might eat 
of the sweet-cheeses of the poor nomads, and not pay for thea. 
He commanded the Ageylies to warn him of any hubt briari 
ing cheeses ; and when they arrived he sent out his bl^ 
swaggering Sirur to ask a cheese from them, as a preatnl 
for (himself) the governor, “ And else I will lay a tax, tell thent 
upon all cheeses which pass the gates ; one in eight shall vtl 
be mine, on behalf of the Dowia.” The poor nomads, hearing 
that tiding, loaded again upon their beasts, and drove for^ 
sayiog, ‘ Wellah they would return no more.’ 

. — The black villagers sat with heavy looks on the stiea 
benches : and the Nejumy spared not to say among them, “ h 
this- he, the son of an ass, whom they send us to govern Kheybsri 
worse and worse ! and Abdullah is more and more fool evay 
day. What Aarab will come any more, I say, to Kheybar ? froB 
whence then may the people have samn and cheeses ? but dov 
they must eat their bread and their porridge haf (without sauce), 
Is this the Dowia administered by Abu Aly (Abdullah) ? B 
was better in Ibn Bashid’s time ! ” — It is samn pnt to their coaia 
meal and dates which makes the oasis diet wholesome : thoi^hta 
flesh-meat eaters it may seem that they use it inordinstdy, 
when one in a holiday will eat with bis dates almost the tbsl 
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of a pound of precious samn. Butter thus swallowed is a sin- 
aoiar refreshment to the wasted body; they say, “It sweats 
tbroogh the bones to the inward marrow, for there is nothing 
$0 subtle as samn. A girby may hold water, but no butter skin 
(akJia, madun, ji/m, med’hunno) may hold clarified butler, but it 
be inwardly daubed with thick date syrup.” Samn is the 
health of man in the deadly kh^la ; the best samn has the 
odour of the blossoming vine. — The negroes gladly anoint their 
black skins with butter. 

The rude unpressed Heteym cheeses, of the milk of their 
ewes and goats, are little more than clots of curds, and with 
salt they may last sweet a month. Cheeses are not made in 
any tribes, of my acquaintance, in Nejd. ‘ It is not their 
custom, they say, they might drink more milk than they have 
it may be in their eyes also an ignoble traffic. Yet I have 
found a tribe of cheese-makers in my Arabian travels, and they 
are el-Koreysh, the kinsmen of Mohammed : they carry their 
pleasant white cheeses to et-Tdyif, and to Mecca. The Sabeans, 
or ‘ disciples of St. John,’ beside the Persian Gulf, are makers 
of a cheese kind in filaments : [they are praised besides as silver- 
smiths and sword-smiths]. 

A market party of Heteym brought the quarters of a fat 
n4ga that had been lost in the calving ; and Amm Mohammed 
bought of them the hump (to sell the lard again by measure), 
ii might be almost an hundred weight of massy white marrow 
fat, without lean or sinews : cut into gobbets they filled a vast 
cauldron. This was set upon the fire to be boiled down to the 
grease, weddvk ; which is better they say than samn to anoint 
th^ poor diet. When it had boiled enough, the pot was set 
down to cool upon the clay floor, but the lard yet seethed 
and babbled up. “ Who, I said, is now the magician ? that 
can boil without fire ! ” “ Ay, laughed his good Beduwla, Mo- 
hammed he is the sahar.” The Nejiimy answered, “ Khalil 
knows not what a virtue is in wedduk ; woman, should I tell 
him the tale of the Solubby ? ” — “ Yes, tell it to Khalil.” 

— “ There was a Solubby and his wife, and besides him she 
bad a lemman, a shrew that could pleasure her mother in 
the same kind : bub the goodman kept his counsel, and showed 
them a simple countenance. One morrow the Solubby, taking 
down his matchlock, said to his faithless jkra, ‘ W’oman, I go a 
hunting : from the brow of yonder hill thou jnayest see a tolh 
tree that stands alone in the khdla ; — thereat the tribesmen use 
to enquire of a spirit, which answers them truly. Hearesfc 
thou ! in the morning load upon the ass, and remove thither 
and build our beyt, and there await me. If I have any luck I 
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shall come again the third day : ’ so he left them. — The next noon, 
when they approached the place, the young woman ran forward, 
— BO her heart was on fire to tell the acacia. ‘ Say 0 blisrf^ 
thorn ! she cries, how may I be rid of my silly old husband ? 
and at the least, that my lemman might be all mine.’ That cdd 
Solubby lay lurking upon his breast in the bushes ; and he 
answered her in another Toioe, ‘ Woman, feed him with wedduk 
till forty days be out ; and after that he shall nor hear net 
see.’ The goodman came home ; and she larded his mesa wili 
wedduk, forty days. On the morrow when she brought hia 
breakfast, he spread his hands and felt for the bowl ; when he 
rose, he stumbled and fell among the gear. — They saw that 
his eyes were set and staring ! and ho fared as one that heard 
them not ; though they cried at his ear, he was not aware of 
them. In the hot midday [when the nomads slumber], her lem.- 
man came creeping to them from bush to bush ; and he 
Ibe young woman a sign. ‘ 0 stand up, thou ! said the two 
women, and enter boldly ; for the goodman has lost both his 
seeing and hearing : ' then the lemman came to them in the 
booth. But when the poor Solubby saw their shameful ^ 
he caught bis spear ; and suddenly pierced them both through 
and killed them.” 

The day was at band which should deliver me from Kieybat 
Dikhil the post was willing to convey me to H&yil, for two of 
my gold pieces : but that would leave me with less than eighty 
shillings — too little to bring me to some friendly soO, out d 
the midst of Arabia. BySd, a Bishr Ageyly, proffered to 
carry me on his sick thelul for five reals to Hiyil. I though 
to go first (from this famine at Kheybar) to buy victual at 
el-Biiyat ; their oasis had not been wasted by locusts. Those 
n^to Nejd villagers are hospitable, aud that which the Ara- 
bians think is more than all to the welfare of their triba 
and towns, the sheykh was a just and honourable person.— The 
Nejumy’s wife’s brother had returned from thence after the 
three days' hospitality : and being there, with two or three 
more loitering Beduwies like himself, he told us that each day 
a householder had called them ; and “ every host killed a buB 
to their supper ! " “ It is true, said the Nejumy ; a bull there 
is not worth many reals.” — “ The villagers of Hiyat are be- 
oome a whiter people of late years ! quoth the Beduwy ; this k 
through their often marriages with poor women of Heteym and 
Jeheyna.” 

— Byfid, a Beduwy, and by military adoption a townsman 
of Medina, was one who had drunk very nigh the dregs, of the 
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mischiefs and vility of one and the other life. A Beduwy (mild 
by natore to the guest) he had not given his voice for my cap- 
tmty ; but in the rest he was a lukewarm adulator of Abdullah. 
—All my papers were come again, save only ihe safe-conduct 
of Ibn Rashid, which they had detained ! The slave-hearted 
AMullah began now to call me ‘ Uncle Khalil ; ’ for he thought, 
■ What, if the Nasrany afterward remembered his wrongs, and 
be had this power witfi the Dowla — ’ ? How pitiful a behaviour 
might I have seen from him if our lots had been reversed 
at Kheybar ! He promised me provision for the way, and half 
the Ageyly’s wages to Hayil ; but I rejected them both. 

Amm Mohammed was displeased because I would not receive 
from him more than two handfuls of dates : — he was low him- 
self till the harvest, and there remained not a strike of com in 
Uie village. I divided my medicines with the good man, and 
bought mm a tunic and a new gnn-stock : these with other reals 
of mine (which, since they were loose in my pockets, Abdullah 
had not taken from me), already spent for com and samn in bis 
house, might suffice that Amm Mohammed should not be 
barer at my departure, for all the great-hearted goodness 
which he had shown me in my long tribulation at Kheybar. 
He said, “ Nay, Khaltl, but leave me happy with the remem- 
brance, and take it not away from me by requiting me ! only this 
I desire of thee that tbon sometimes say, ‘ The Lord rememier 
Mm for good.' Am I not thy abu, art not thou my son, 
be we not brethren ? and thou art poor in the midst of a 
land which thou hast seen to be all hostile to thee. Also 
Ahmed would not suffer it ; what will my brother say ? and 
there would be talk amongst the Khey&bara.” I answered, “ I 
Bball say nothing : ” then he consented. So I ever U3ed_ the 
Arabian hospitality to my possibility : yet now I sinned in so 
doing, against that charitable integrity, the human affection, 
wbiS was in Amm Mohammed ; and which, like the waxen 
powder upon summer fruits, is deflowered under any rude 
bandiir^. \\Tien he received my gift, it seemed to him that I 
!»d taken away his good works ! 

The new year bad advanced to the midst of March, the 
days were warm soon after the sunrisiog ; at noon I found in 
Uio open shadow 78° P. The altitude of Kheybar is, according 
to my aneroid readings, 2800 feet. Medina, making comparison 
of the com and date harvests, which every year are ripened 
there a few days later, may lie a little higher. Medina is en- 
compassed by windy mountains, the winter is colder there, and 
rich citizens ruffle it in fur cloaks, when a poor man is easy in 
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his bate slurb at Kheybar. The midwiater days, at my nrst 
comii^, were heavy with the latter autumn heat, and the night 
hours sultry with a stagnant air till morning. After Christmas 
the winter nights were cool, then chill, and we had a week of 
nights (as it seemed to ns) of extreme cold (but without frost). 
The Arabs, whose clothing is hail nakedness, lie without beds 
upon palm matting on the cold floor, — in which they seem to ns 
more witless than many beasts ! only few have any piece of 
tent cloth to spread under them. Many poor improvident 
souls, and many hareem, have not so much as a mantle to wry- 
in their shivering bodies ; they can but toll themselves in 
(cold) palm mat. Amm Mohammed said : “ God sendeth to 
every one the cold after his cloth, and the man that is nearly 
naked feels it not more than another who is well clad.” One 
early morning (by my account the lUh of Feb.), when it 
seemed most cold, I found 51® F.; yet some winters he had 
seen a film of ice upon plashes of the fenny valley. The 
winter air is still and warm in the sun, the heaven of a 
clear whitish blue, overcast with light clouds. — The time was 
now come to marry the palms ; the soft white blossoming 
.-hoots of the new fruit-stalks, tSld, were risen in the crowns 
of the beautiful food stems. The Kheybar valleys are reckoned 
neither to the Hejaz nor to Nejd ; they are a kind of middle 
ground, — yet Kheybar is an Hej3,z village. The higher grounds 
of the Harra above appertain to Nejd; the lower desert of 
the W. el-Humth beyond the Hejjnr mountains is called, by 
the Nejd Bishr, Teh&ma [hot plain land] ; — this is not that 
seabord Tehima beside the Bed Sea. 

Abdullah had purchased other camel-bags for me, from a 
salesman who arrived from Medina. I agreed with Eyid ; and 
on the morrow we should depart from Kheybar. — When that 
blissful day dawned, my rafik found it was the 2lBt of the 
moon Sd/r, and not lucky to begin our journey ; we might set 
out, he said, the next morning. 

I saw then two men brought before Abdullah from Umm 
Kida, for resisting the forced cleansing and sweeping in their 
auk. Abdullah made them lie upon their breasts, in a public 
alley, and then, before weeping women, and the village neigh- 
bours, — and though the sheykhs entreated for them, he beat 
them, with green palm rods ; and they cried out mainly, till 
their negro blood was sprinkled on the ground. Amm Moham- 
med went by driving his kine to the common gathering-place of 
their cattle without the gates : his half-Beduin (gentle) heart 
swelled to see this bestial (and in bis eyes inhuman) spectacle! 
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ind with loud seditious voice as he returued, he named Aim 
Aly “ very ass, and Yahudy ! ” to all -whom he found in the 
nllage street. 

The new sun rising, this was the hour of my deliverance 
from the long deyik eS'Sudr, the ‘ straitncss of the breast ’ in ai- 
fiictioD, at Kheybar. Ey&d said that all his hire must be paid 
him ere the setting out ; because he would leave it with his wife. 
In a menzil of the Aarab, I had not doubted, a Beduwy is 
eommonly a trusty rafik ; but Ey&d was a rotten one, and 
therefore I bad covenanted to pay him a third in departing, a 
third at el-H&yat, and a third at our arriving in Hayil. Mid- 
ftl lab sought to persuade me with deceitful reasons ; but now 
I refused Ey&d, who I foresaw from this beginning would 
be a dangerous companion. AbduUdh : “ Let us not strive, we 
may find some other, and in all things, I would fain content 
Khali!.” Afterwards he said, “ I vouch for Eyad, and if he fail 
is anything, the fault be upon my head ! Ey&d is an askar 
of mine, the Dowla has a Icmg arm, and for any misdeed I might 
cat off his head. Ey&d’s arrears of pay are now five or sis 
handled reals, and he durst not disobey the Dowla. Say 
which way you would take to H&yD, and to that I will bind 
him. You may rest here a day and there a day, at your own 
hking, and drink whey, where you find Beduins ; and to this 
Eyad is willing because his thelu! is feeble. Wouldst thou as 
much as fifteen days for the journey ? — I will give him twenty- 
rix to go and come.” 

The Nejuiny, who stood as a looker-on to-day among ns, was 
loud and raw in his words ; and gave his counsel so fondly be- 
ftara them all, and manifestly to my hurt ! that I tnraed from 
lum with a heartache. The traveller should sail with every fair 
wind in these fanatical countries, and pass forth before good-will 
grow cold : I made Ey&d swear before them all to be faithful 
to me, and counted the five reals in his hand. 

Abdullah had now a request that an Ageyly Bishr lad, 
Mcrjdn, should go in our company. I knew him to be of s 
shallow humour, a sower of trouble, and likely by recounting my 
rioissitudes at Kheybar to the Aarab in the way, to hinder 
my passage. Abdullah : ‘ He asks it of your kindness, that he 
might visit an only sister and his little brother at K&yil ; whom 
he has not seen these many years.’ I granted, and had ever 
afterward to repent : — there is an impolitic humanity, which is 
visited upon us. 

The Jew-like Southern Annezy are the worst nalured (saving 
the Kaht&n) of all the tribes. I marked with discomfort of 
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heart the craven adulation of Ey&d, in his leavetakiag of these 
wretches. Although I had suffered wrongs, I said to them (to 
the manifest joy of the guilty Abdullah) the last word of Peace. 
— My comrade Amin came along with me. The Nejumy was 
gone before to find his mare ; he would meet us by the way and 
ride on a mile with me. We went by a great stone and there 
I mounted : Amin took my band feebly in his dying hand, and 
prayed aloud that the Lord would bring me safely to my jour- 
ney’s end. The poor Galla earnestly charged Ey&d to have a 
care of me, and we set forward. 

One Earned, a clownish young man of the village, came along 
^yith us. The Nejumy sent him to bring in some goats of his, 
which he had at pasture with the next Heteym. Hamed’a father 
(Amm Mohammed told me) had been one of the richest at Khey- 
bar ; “ But it is gone from them, and now this fellow, to fill his 
hungry belly, must lend himself to every man’s service ; I choree 
him because he pevei says me nay. — His brother loved a young 
woman of the village, but a sheykh spoke for her ; and though 
he was a man in years, her father gave her to him ; the sheykh 
was Ibrahim’s father. One day when the young negro found 
the old wiver in the palms, and he saw no man nigh, he 
ran to him and broke his pan, with his mace. The sheykh 
not coming home, there was a stir in the village ; and they 
sought for him in the plantations. The dead was not found till 
the second morrow ; his corse lay under sticks and straw, whidi 
the man-slayer had cast over him. For a day or two every mM 
asked other, ‘ Who has done this 7 ’ In the end a child went 
to the sheykh Salih and said, ‘ I will show it thee for a reward : ’ 
and the sheykh promised him. The child said, ‘ It was such an 
one, I saw him slay the sheykh ; and when he hid him he saw 
me, and I fled without ever looking back, and ran on to the 
village.’ — The blood-ransom was grievous ; but the unhappy 
father chose to forsake nearly all Ms land, for his son’s life : he 
made it over to Ibrahim, the son of the slain ; and there was little 
left for his old age.” I asked, if the enriched Ibrahim might live 
now out of dread of the ruffling young brethren, since ho enjoyed 
their patrimony 7 “ Ay, he answered, they are good friends : and 
the young men are beholden to him, because he accepted the 
blood-money, for else a brother must have died.” 

At little distance the Nejumy met us, — he was on foot. Ha 
said, his mare had strayed in the palms ; and if he might 
find her, he would ride down to the Tub], to cut male palm 
blossoms of the half-wild stems there, to marry them with his 
female trees at home. One husband stem (to be known by the 
doubly robust growth) may suffice among ten female palms.— 
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“ Now God be with thee, my father Mohammed, and requite 
thee.” — “ God speed thee Khalil,” and he took ray hand. Amro 
Mohammed went back to his own, we passed further ; and the 
world, and death, and the inhumanity of religions parted us for 
ever ! 

We beat the pad-footed thelul over the fenny ground, and 
the iMt brooks and plashes. And then I came np from the 

K tilent Kheybar wadiin, and the intolerable captivity of the 
wla, to a blissful free air on the brow of the Harra ! In the 
next hour we went by many of the vaults, of wild basalt stones 
[u. above p. 102], which I ^ave supposed to he barrows. After 
ten miles’ march we saw a nomad woman standing far off upon 
a lava rock, and two booths of Heteym. My Beduin rafSks 
showed me the heads of a mountain southward, el-Bailha, that 
they said stands a little short of Medina. 

It was afternoon, we halted and loosed out the thelxil to 
pasture, and sat down till it should be evening. When the sun 
was setting we walked towards the tents : but the broken- 
headed EySd left me with Earned and his loaded thelul, and 
went with Merj^in to guest it at the other beyt. The house- 
holder of the booth where I was, came home with the flocks and 
camds ; he was a beardless your^ man. They brought us 
buttermilk, and we heard the voice of a negtess calling in 
the woman’s apartment, Bamed ! ya Ham6 ! She was from 
the village, and was staying with these nomad friends in the 
desert, to refresh herself with I6ban. It was presently dark, but 
the youM man went abroad again with the ass to bring in 
water. & returned after two hours and, without my know- 
ledge, they sacrificed a goat; it was for this he had fetched 
water. The young Heteymy called me — the adulation of an 
abject race— Totwl el-amr. 

After the hospitality Eyid entered, “ Khalil, be^ said, hast 
thou reserved no morsels for me that am thy rafik ? ” — “ Would 
a rafik have forsaken me ? ” He now counselled to hold a more 
westerly course, according to the tidings they had heard in the 
other tent, ‘ that we might come every day to menzils of the 
Aarab, and find milk and refreshment ; whereas, if I visited el- 
Hayat, all the way northward to Hlyil from thence was now 
bwe of Beduins.’ — I should thus miss el-Hayat, ^d had no 
l«ovisions : also I assented to them in evil hour ! it had been 
better to have yielded nothing to such treacherous rafiks. 

We departed at sunrise, having upon our right band, in the 
■ White Harra ’ (el-Abiath) a distant mountain, which they hke- 
wise named el-Batffea [other than that ki the Hejaz, nigh 

27 * 
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Medina]. In that jebel, quoth my rafiks, are the highest skiehdn 
(seyl-strande) of W. er-Eummah ; but all on this side seyls down to 
the (great Hej&z) Wady el-Hamth. We passed by sharp glassy 
iaras ; “ — hvi," said my companiona. A pair of great lap*Wg- 
like fowl, habdra, fluttered before us ; I hare seldom seen them 
in the deserts [and only at this season] : they have whitish and 
dun-speckled feathers. Their eggs (brown and rose, black speck- 
led) I have found in May, laid two together upon the bare wilder- 
ness gravel [near Maanj ; they were great as turkey-eggs, and 
well tasting : the birds might be a kind of bustards. “ Their fl^h 
is nesh as cotton between the teeth,” quoth the Bishr Sybarite 
Eykd. Merjan and Ey§.d lured to them, whistling ; they drew 
off their long gun-leathers, and stole under the habSras ; but 
as Beduins will not cast away lead in the air, they returned 
bye and bye as they went. I never saw the Arabs’ gunning 
help them to any game ; only the Nejilmy used to shoot at 
(and he could strike down) flying partridges. ’ 

Prom hence the vulcanic field about us was a wilderness of 
sharp lava stones, where few or no cattle paths [Bishr, jadda] 
appeared ; and nomads go on foot among the rocking blocks un- 
willingly. A heavy toppling stone split the homy thickness 
of Hired’s great toe. I alighted that he might ride ; but 
the negro borrowed a knife and, with a savage resolution, shred 
away his flesh, and went on walking. In the evening halt, he 
seared the bloody wound, and said, it would be well enough, 
for the next marches. As we journeyed the March wind 
blustered up against us from the north ; and the dry herbage and 
scndding stems of sere desert bushes, were driven before the 
blast. Our way was uncertain, and without shelter or water; 
the height of this lava-plain is 8,400 feet. Merjan — the lad was 
tormented with a throbbing ague-cake (tdhal), after the Kheybar 
fever, shouted in the afternoon that he saw a flock ; and then all 
beside bis patience he shrieked back curses, because we did not 
follow him ; the flock wm but a troop of gazelles. “ Fen ri- 
Aarab, they said at last, the nomads where ? — neffera I deceitful 
words ; but this is the mauner of the Heteymkn ! they misled 
us last night, TJllah send them confusion.” The negro had drunk 
out nearly all in my small waterskin : towards evening he untied 
the neck and would have made a full end of it himself at a 
draught ; but I said to him, ‘‘ Nay, for we have gone and thirsted 
all the day, and no man shall have more than other.” The Beduins 
cried out upon him, ‘‘ And thinkest thou that we be yet in the 
Saheyn ? this is the kh&Ia and no swaggering-place of the 
KheyS.bara.” Finally, when the sun set, we found a hollow 
ground and sidr trees to bear off the night wind, which blew so 
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{ast and pieiced oni slender clothing : they rent do'«'n the sere 
white arms of a dead acacia, for onr evening fire. Then knead- 
ing flour of the little -water -B'hieh remained to ns, we made 
hasty bread under the embers. The March night -was cold. 

We departed when the day da-wned, and held under the 
sandstone mountain Gv,rs : and oh, joy ! this sun being fairly 
risen, the abhorred land-marks of Kheybar appeared no more. 
We passed other vaulted cells and old dry walling upon 
the waste Harra, and an ancient burying-place. " See, said 
Byad, these graves of the auellin, how they lie heaped over 
with stones ! We marched in the vulcanic field — ‘ a land whose 
stones are iron,’ and always fasting, till the mid-aftomoon, when 
we found in some black sand-beds footprints of camels. At first 
tay rafiks said the traces were of a rahla five to ten days old ; 
bat taking up the jella, they thought it might be of five days 
ago. The droppings led us over the Harra north'-westward, to- 
wards the outlying plutonic coasts of J. Hejjur. — ^Footprints in 
the desert are slowly blotted by insensible wind causing the sand 
po rna to slide ; they might otherwise remain perfectly until the 
next rain. — In a monument lately opened in Egypt, fresh prints 
of the workmen’s soles were found in the fine powder of the 
floor ; and they were of an hundred men’s ages past ! The 
Bedains went to an hollow ground, to seek a little ponded r^, 
and there they filled the girbv. That water was full of wiggling 
white vermin ; and we drant — giving God thanks — through a 
lap of our kerchiefs. [We may see the flaggy hare-lips of the 
camel fenced with a border of bristles, bent inw^ly ; and 
through this brush the brute strains all that he drinks of the 
foul desert waters ! ] The Beduin rafiks climbed upon every high 
rock to look for the nomads : we went on till the sun set, and 
then alighted in a low ground with acacia trees and bushes ; 
there we found a dir of the nomads lately forsaken. We were 
here nigh the borders of the Harra. 

As the morrow’s sun rose we set forward, and the camel drop- 
pings led us toward the Thull^ Hejjflr. We came bye ^d 
bye to the Harra side, and the lava-horder is here like the ice- 
brink of a glacier ; where we descended it was twenty feet in 
height, and a little beside us eight or ten fathoms. _ Beyond 
the Harra we passed forth upon barren steeps of plutonic gravel, 
farrowed by the secular rains and ascending toward the horrid 
wilderness of mountains, Jebil Hejjur. A napping gazelle-buck, 
started from a bush before us ; and standing an instant at gaze, 
be had fallen then to the shot of an European, — but the Beduins 
are always unready. As we journeyed I saw an hole, a yard deep, 
digged in the desert earth ; the rafiks answered me, ‘ It was for 
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& mejd-dr {one sick of ihe small-pox).' — They would kindle a fiio 
in it, and after raking out the embers the sick is seated in the 
hot sand : such may be a salutary sweatii^-batb. The Ara- 
bians dread extremely the homicide disease ; and the calamity 
of a great sheykh of the Annezy in Kasim was yet fresh in 
men’s memories. — His tribesfoik removed from him in haste* 
and bis kindred and even his own household forsook him ! 

Leaving the sandstone platform mountain el-Eh'tdm upon 
the right hand, we came to the desolate mountains, whose 
knees and lower crags about us were traps, brown, yellow, grey, 
slate-colour, red and purple. Small black eagles, el-ag&b, ky 
upon the wing above us, gliding like the shadows, which theii 
outstretched wings cast upon the rocky coasts. Crows and 
rAkbams hovered in the lower air, over a forsaken dkr of the 
nomads : their embers were yet warm, they had removed this 
morning. The Beduin companions crept out with their long 
matchlocks, hoping to shoot a crow, and have a pair of shank- 
bones for pipe-stems. I asked them if there had fallen a hair oi 
feather to their shot in the time of their lives ? They protest- 
ed, “ Ay wellah, Khalil ; and the gatta many times." Not long 
after we espied the Aarab and their camels. We came up with 
them a little after noon, when they first halted to encamp. The 
sheykh, seeing strangers approach, had remained a little in the 
bindward ; and he was known to my companions. These nomads 
were Ferddessa, Ibn Simry, Heteym. We sat down together, 
and a weled milked two of the sheykb’s n&gas, for us strangers. 

This sheykh, when he knew me to be the NasrAny, began to 
bluster, although I was a guest at his milk-bowl. “ What ! 
heathen man, he cries ; what ! NasrAny, wherefore comest thou 
hither ? Dost thou not fear the Aarab ’s knife ? Or thinkest 
thou, 0 Jew-man, that it cannot carve thy throat ? — which will 
be seen one day. 0 ye his rafiks, will they not cut the wezand 
of him ? Where go ye now— to H&yil ? but Ibn Eashid will 
kill him if this (man) come thither again.” — The Heteym are 
not so civil-minded as the right Beduw ; they are often roi^h 
towards th^ guests, where the Beduw ate gentle-natur^. 
When I saw the man was a good blunt spirit, I derided his 
ignorance till he was ashamed ; and in this sort yon may 
easily defeat the malicious simplicity of the Arabs. 

We drove on our beast to their camp, and sat down before a 
heyt. The householder bye and bye brought us forth a bowl of 
Idban and another of mereesy ; we loosed out the thelul to pas- 
ture, and sat by our baggage in the wind and beating sun till 
evening ; when the host bade us enter, and we found a supper set 
ready for us. of boiled rice. He bad been one in the Heteymy 
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hubt which was lately taken by a foray of Jeheyna near the 
walls of Medina. Upon the morrow this host removed with his 
tindred, and we became guests of another beyt ; for we would 
repose this day over in their menzil, where I counted thirty 
tents. When I gave a sick person rhubarb, his friends were 
much pleased for “ By the smack, said they, it should be a good 
medicine indeed.” A few persons came to us to enquire the 
oewB : but not many men were at home by day in the Heteymy 
rnenzU : for these nomads are diligent cattle-keepers, more than 
the Beduw. 

I heard some complain of Ibn Easbid, — * It was he that 
weakened the Aatab ; ’ Eyad answered them, “ Ay billah it is 
he who weakens the tribes.” I asked, “ How is this 9 without 
him were there any safety in the desert ? — the tribes would 
be perpetually riding upon each other.” Eydd : “It is Ibn 
Bashid that weakens the Aarab, for before a kabila is subdued 
to him be has brought them almost to nothing : after that, 
he makes them to live in peace.” These southern Heteym 
are taxed by Ibn Eashid ; and, since the Dowla is at Kheybar, 
they are taxed as well by the government of Medina. The 
Siruan had been round among them with Amm Mohammed, to 
collect the tithe, not long before my coming to Kheybar. The 
most of the Heteyman yield a khua to all the powerful about 
them ; and being thus released from their hostility, they ate com- 
monly more thriving than the Beduw of the same diras. Their 
theluls are the best, no Beduin tribes have so good a strain ; 
(we shall see that best of all are the theluls of their kindred 
the Sberarit). The Heteym are commonly more robust than 
the hunger-bitten Beduw, and their women are often beautiful. 

They questioned roughly in the booth, “ What are the 
Nas&ra, what is their rehgion?” One among them said : “I 
will tell you the sooth in this as I heard it [in Medina, or in the 
civil north countries] : The Nasara inhabit a city closed with 
iron and encompassed by the sea! ” Eydd: “ Talk not so boister- 
ously, lest ye offend ^alil ; and he is one that with a word 
might make this tent to fall about our ears.” Eigh ! they an- 
swered, could he BO indeed ? ” I found in their menzil two lives 
blighted by the morbus gallicus. I enquired from whence had 
they that malady? They answered, " From el-Medina.” 

At daybreak the nomad people removed. We followed with 
them westward, in these mountains ; and ascended throngh a 
cragged passage, where there seemed to be no footing for 
camels. Hamed, who had left us, came limping by with one 
whom he had found to guide him: “Farewell, I said, akku 
Hamda.” The Kheybar villain looked up pleased and confused, 
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because I had named him (as one of the valiant) by his sister 
and he wished me God speed. We were stayed in the midst 
by some friends, that would milk for us ere we departed from 
among them. InBnite seemed to me the horrid maze of these 
desolate and thirsty mountains ! Their name Jebl,l Hejjur may 
be interpreted the stony mountains ; — they are of the W41ad 
Aly and Bishr, — and by their allowance of these Heteym. In 
the valley deeps they find, most years, the rabia and good 
pasture bushes. These coasts seyl by W. Hejjur to the W. el- 
Humth. We were now much westward of out way. The 
nomads removed southward ; and leaving them we descended, in 
an hour, to a wady bottom of sand, where we found another 
Heteym menzil, thirty booths, of Sueyder, Ibn Simry. The 
district (of a kind of middle traps), they n ame Yeterdho: 
EyUd’s Aarab seldom visited this part of their dita; and 
he had been here but once before. These mountains seyl, 
they say, by W. Kh4futha, one of the Kbeybar valleys. 

Merjan found here some of his own kindred, a household or 
two of his Bishr clan Bejaija or Bejaida. — There are many poor 
families of Beduia tribesmen living (for their more welfare) in 
the peaceable society of the Heteym. A man, that was hia 
cousin, laid hands on the thelul, and drew her towards hia 
hospitable beyt. — Out hosts of yesterday sent word of my be- 
ing in the dfra to a sick sheykh of theirs, Ibn Heyzdn, who had 
been hurt by a spear-thrust in a ghrazzu. Amm Mohammed 
lately sold some ointment of mine to the sick man’s friends 
in Kbeybar, which had been foimd excellent ; and his acquaint- 
ance desired that I should ride to see him. I consented to wait 
here one day, until the return of their messenger. 

When I took out my medicine book and long brass Arabic 
inkhom, men and women gathered about me ; it was marvels to 
them to see me write and road. They whispered, “ He sees the 
invisible ; — at least thou seest more than we poor folk ! — it is 
written there ! ” The host had two comely daughters ; they won- 
dered to look upon the stranger’s white skin. The young women’s 
demeanour was easy, with a maidenly modesty ; but their eye- 
glances melted the heart of the beardless lad Meijan, their cousin, 
who had already a girl-wife at Kheybai. These nomad hareem 
in Nejd were veiled with the face-clout, but only from the 
mouth downward ; they wore a silver ring in the right nostril, 
and a braided forelock hanging upon the temples. The good- 
man went abroad with his hatchet, and we saw them no more 
till sunset, when he and his wife came dragging-in great lopped 
boughs of tolh trees : — ^where we see the trail of boughs in the 
kh&la, it is a sign of the nomad menzils. Of these they made a 
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gheep-p«n before the beyt ; and the small cattle were driven in 
and folded for the night. They call it hathira ; “ Shammar, they 
gaid have another name,” [serifatj. The host now set before 
us a great dish of rice. 

By&d waa treacherous, and always imagining, since he had 
his w^es, how he might forsake me : the f^ow would not 
willingly go to Hlyil. “ Khalil, shall I leave thee here ? wellab 
the thelul is not in plight for a long journey.” — " Eestore then 
three reals and I will let thee go.” — “ Ah ! how may I, Khalil ? 
you saw that I left the money at home.” — ” Then borrow it 

here.” “ Bless me! which of these Aarab has any money, or 

would lend me one real ? ” — “ All this I said at Kheybar, that 
thou wouldst betray me ; Eykd, thou shalt carry me to H&yil, 
as thou art bounden.” — “ But here lies no way to Hayil, we are 
come out of the path ; these Aarab have their faces towards 
the AuSjy, let us go on with them, it is but two marches, and I 
will leave thee there.” — The ill-faith of the Arabs is a gulf 
to cast in the teeth of the unwary ! there is nothing to 
hope for in man, amongst them ; and their heaven is too far off, 
or without sense of human miseries. Now I heard from this 
wretch’s mouth my own arguments, which he had bravely 
contradicted at Kheybar ! On the morrow Eyad would set out 
with the rising sun : I said, we will remain here to-day, as 
thou didst desire yesternight and obtain of me. But he loaded ! 
and then the viilanous raCk came with his stick, and — it was 
that he had learned in the Turkish service — ^threatened to beat 
me, if I did not remove : but he yielded immediately. 

In this menzil I found a Solnbby household from W. es- 
Svffera, which is spoken of for its excessive heat, in the Hejaz, 
not much north of Mecca. They were here above three 
hundred miles from home ; but that seems no great dis- 
tance to the land-wandering Solubba. The man told me that 
when summer was in they would go to pitch, alone, at some 
water in the wilderness : and (having no cattle) they must live 
then partly of venison. “ You have now asked me for an eye- 
medicine, can you go hunting with bleat eyes ? ” It is the 

young men {el-eyyS) that hunt; and I remain at home.”— I 
went further by a tent where the Heteymy housemfe was boiling 
down her I6ban, in a great cauldron, to mereesy. I sat down 
to see it : her pot sputtered, and she asked me, could I follow 
the spats with my eyes upward ? “ Eor I have heard say, that the 
Nasara cannot look up to heaven.” Harshly she chid ‘ my un- 
belief and my enmity to UUah ; ’ and I answered her nothing. 
Eien she took up a ladleful of her mereesy paste, poured samn 
on it, in a bowl, and bade the stranger eat, saying cheerfully. 
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" Ah ! why dost thou continue without the religion? and ha^e 
the Lord against thee and the people also ; only pray as wa and 
all the people wUl be thy kindred.”— Such were the nomads’ 
daily words to me in these deserts. 

The morning after, when the messenger had not returned 
we loaded betimes. The sun was rising as we rode forth ; and 
at the camp’s end another Bishr householder bade us alight, 
for he had made ready for us — no co mm on morrow’s hospitality ; 
but his dish of rice should have been out supper last evenii^! 
Whilst we were eating, a poor woman came crying to me, ‘ to 
cure her daughter and stay here, — we should be her guests ; and 
she pretended she would give the ha kim a camel when her child 
was well.’ EyS.d was now as iniquitously bent that I should 
remain, as yesterday that I should remove ; but I mounted and 
rode forth : we began our journey without water. The guest 
must not stretch the nomad hospitality, we could not ask them 
to fiU our small girby with the common juice of the earth ; yet 
when hosts send to a weyrid they will send also the guest’s 
water-skin to be filled with their own girbics. 

We journeyed an hour or two, over the pathless mountains, to 
a brow from whence we overlooked an empty plain, lying before 
us to the north. Only Merjan had been here once in his child* 
hood ; he knew there were waterpita yonder,— and we must find 
them, since we had nothing to drmk. We descended and 
saw old footprints of small cattle ; and hoped they might 

lead to the watering. In that soil of plutonie grit were 

many glittering morsels of clear crystal. Merjan, looking 
upon the landmarks, thought bye and bye that we bad passed 
the water ; and my rafiks said they would return upon the 
thelul to seek it. They bade me sit down here and await them : 
but I thought the evil in their hearts might persuade them, 
ere they had ridden a mile, to leave me to perish wretchedly. 
— Now couching the thelul, they unloaded my bags. “ The way 
is weary, they said, to go back upon our feet, it may be loi^ to 

find the themeyil ; and a man might see further from the 

back of the thelul.” — “ I will look for the water with you.” — “ Nay, 
but we will return to thee soon.” — ” Well go, but leave with me 
thy matchlock, Ey4d ; and else we shall not part so.” He laid 
down bis gun unwillingly, and they mounted and rode from me. 

They were out an hour and a half : then, to my comfort, 
I saw them returning, and they brought water. — Ey&d now 
complained that I had mistrusted him 5 ‘ And wellah no man 
before had taken his gun from him ; but this is Khalil ! 

“ Being honest rafiks, you shall find me courteous ; — but tell 
me, you fired upon your own tribesmen?” — “Ay, billah! 
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I an Anajy shot against the Auajy, and if I dealt so witli 
mine own kinsmen, what would I not do unto thee ? ” — “ How- 
then might I trust thee ? ” Merjan : “ Thou sayest well, Khalil, 
and this Ey4d is a light-headed coxcomb.” Among the Aarab, 
friends will bite at friends thus, betwixt their earnest and game, 
and it is well taken. Eydd : “ Come, let us sit down now and 
drink tobacco ; for we will not journey all by day, but partly, 
where more danger is, in the night-time. Go Merjan, gather 
stalks, and let us bake our bread here against the evening, 
when it were not well to kindle a £ire.” The lad rose and 
went cheerfully ; for such is the duty of the younger among 
wayfaring companions in the kh41a. 

Merjan put in my hand a paper, which he took from his 
gunner’s belt, to read for him. It was a bill of his govern- 
ment service : “ To Merjin the Bejaijy, Ageyly, is due for one 
year and certain months so many reals, less seventy reals to 
eost of thelul .” — “ And your thelul, Merjkn — 9 ” — “ She is 
dead, and they [namely his fraudulent Colonel, who devours 
poor men thus, when they enroll themselves and have no 
dromedary] have written against me seventy reals, for a 
dying thelul ! she was worth wellah less than ten, — so there 
remains for me to receive only fifteen reals ; and when, God 
knoweth.” — “ It is a sorry service.” — “ Ay, and too iniquitous, 
but I think this year to make an end of it.” — “ Yon might as 
well serve Ibn Eaahid, who pays his tajajil a crown less by the 
month, four real-Mejidies, but that is never in arrear, besides 
a house and rations.” — “ Ay, this I think to do when I may be 
quit of the Dowla.” 

An idle hour passed, and we again set forward ; the land 
was a sandy plain, bordered north-eastward by distant moun- 
tains. In the midst, between hills, is a summer watering place 
of the Au4jy, Yenimen. There are ancient ten-fathom wells, 
and well steyned, the work, they say, of the jan. — We have 
passed again from the platonic rocks to the (here dark-coloured) 
red sandstones. A black crater hill appeared now, far in front 
upon the Harra, J. Bthnin. This sandy wilderness is of the 
AuAJy ; * white ’ soil, in which springs the best pasture, and 
I saw about us almost a thicket of green bushes ! — yet the two- 
third parts, of kinds which are not to the sustenance of any 
creature : we found there fresh foot -prints of ostriches. “ Let 
us hasten, they said, [over this open country], ” and Ey&d 
besought me to look in my books, and forecast the peril of our 
adventure ; ‘ for wellah yudayyih svdry, his breast was straitened, 
since I had made him lay down his matchlock by me.’ 
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We halted an hour after the stars were shining, iu a low 
place, under a solitary great bush ; and couched the thelol 
before us, to shelter our bodies from the chill night -wind, now 
rising to a hurricane, which pierced through their light Hej^z 
clothing. The Beduin rafiks, to comfort themselves with 
fire, forgot their daylight fears : they felt round in the dark- 
ness for a few sticks. And digging there with my hands, I found 
jella in the sand, — it was the old mubrak, or night lair, of s 
camel ; and doubtless some former passenger had alighted to sleep 
at our inn of this great d^ert bush ; the beast’s dung had been 
buried by the wind, two or three years. Merjan gathered his 
mantle full : the precious fuel soon glowed with a red heat in 
our sandy hearth, and I boiled tea, which they bad not tMted 
till now. 

The windy cold lasted all night, the blast was outrageous. 
Hardly at dawn cotild they, with stiffened fingers, kindle a 
new fire : the tafiks sat on, — ^there was not warmth in their half 
naked bodies to march against this wild wind. — A puff whirling 
about our bush scattered the dying embers, “ Akhs ! cries E;^ 
the sot, Ullak yuldan dbu ha’l hubub, condemn the father of this 
blustering blast ; and he added, VUdh yusvllat aly ha'l hattab, 
God punish this firewood.” We rose at last ; and the Bednin 
rafiks bathed their bodies yet a moment in the heat, spread- 
ing their loose tunics over the dymg embers. The baffling 
March blast raged in our teeth, carrying the sandy grit into 
our eyes. The companions staggered forward on foot,— -we 
marched north-eastward : after two hours, they baited to kindle 
another fire. I saw the sky always overcast with thin clouds. 
Before noon the storm abated ; and the wind chopping round 
blew mildly in the afternoon, from the contrary part ! We 
approached then the black border of the Harra, under the hi^ 
crater-hill Ethnkn. Ethukn stands solitary, in a field of sharp 
cinder-like and riftod lavas ; the nomads say that this great 
hUla is inaccessible. Sometimes, after winter rain, they see a 
light reeking vapour about the volcano bead ; and the like is seen 
in winter mornings over certain deep rifts in the Harra,—* the 
smell of it is like the breath of warm water.’ This was con- 
firmed to me by Amm Mohammed. 

In that part there is a (land-mark) valley-ground which lies 
through the Harra towards el-H&yat, W. Mukheyat. My smadl 
waterskin might hardly satbfy the thirst of three men in one 
summer’s march, and this was the second journey ; we drank 
therefore only a little towards the afternoon, and had nothing 
to eat. But my mind was fall to see so many seamed, guttered 
and naked cinder-hills of craters in the horrid black lavas 
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before 03 . The sense of this word hiUa, hillaya, is according 
to Amm Mohammed, ‘that which appears evidently,’ — and he 
told me, there is a kind of dates of that name at Medina. Eydd 
said thus, “Halle is the Harra-hill of black powder and slaggy 
matter ; liellayey is a httle Harra-hOl ; MUi or keUowat (others 
say hiUidn) are the Harra-hills together.” — We marched towards 
the same billies which I had passed with Ghroceyb. When 
the sun was near setting the rafiks descried, and greeted 
(devoutly) the new moon. 

The stars were shining when we halted amidst the hilli&n, 
the eighth evening of our march from Kheybar. They 
thought it perilous to kindle a fire here, and we had nothing to 
eat ; — there should be water, they said, not fat off. Bykd rose 
to seek it, but in the night-time he could not find it again. — “ I 
have been absent, he murmured, twelve years ! ” He knew his 
landmarks in the morning ; then he went out, and brought 
^in our girby full of puddle water. The eye of the sun was 
riseo (as they said) ‘a spear’s length,’ on height, when feeling our- 
selves refreshed with tSe muddy bever, we set forward in baste. 

They held a comse e^tward over the lava conntty, to 
Tk^rghrud : that is a hamlet of one horaehold upon the 
wells of an antique settlement at the further border of the 
Harra. Eyad : “ It was found in the last generation by one who 
went up and down, like thyself, yujassas, spying out the 
country:” and be said I should see Thiirghrud in exchange 
for el-H&yat. We went on by a long seyl and black sand- 
bed in the lavas, where was sprung a little rabia : and driving 
the wretched thelul to these green borders we let her graze 
forward, or gathering the herbs in our hands as we marched, 
we thrust them into her jaws. Where there grew an acacia 
I commonly found a little herbage, springing under the 
north side of the tree ; that is where the lattice of minute 
leaves casts a thin shadowing over the sun-stricken land, and 
the little autumn moisture is last dried up. I was in advance 
and saw camels’ footprints! Calling the rafiks I enquired if 
these were not of yesterday they said they were three days 
old. They could not tell me if the traces were of a ghrazzu, — 
that is, these Beduin Ageylies did not distinguish whether they 
were the smaller footprints of theluls, passing lightly with 
riders, or of grazing camels 1 But seeing the footing of camel- 
calves I could imagine that thm was a drove moving between 
the pastures. It happened as in the former case when we 
found the traces of Ibn Simry’s cattle, that a stranger judged 
Higher the truth than his Beduin company. The footprints 
lav always before us. and near mid-day, whmi they were in 
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some doubt whether we should not turn and avoid them, we 
saw a camel troop pasturing in a green place, far in front. 

The herders lay slumbering upon their faces in the green 
grass, and they were not aware of us, till our voice startled 
them with the fear of the desert. They rose hastily and with 
dread, seeing our shining arms ; but hearing the words of peace 
(salaam aleyk) they took heart. When EySd afterward related 
this adventure, “Had they been g6m, he said, we should have 
taken wellah all that sight of cattle ! and left not one of them.” 
So sitting down with them we asked the elder herdsman, ‘How 
he durst lead his camels hither ? ’ He answered, “ Vllah yetoM 
(mr ka’l toeledi God give that young man [the Emir Ibn 
Eashid] long life, under whose rule we may herd the cattle 
without fear. It is not nowadays as it was ten years yore, 
but I and my little brother may drive the ’bil to pasture all 
this land over.” He sent the child to milk for us ; and wayworn, 
hungry and thirsting, we swallowed every man three or four 
pints at a draught : only Merjin, because of his ague cake, 
could not driak much rtulk. The lads, that were Heteymies, 
had been some days out from the menzil, and their camels 
were jezzin. They carried but their sticks and cloaks, and a 
bowl between them, and none other provision or arms. When 
hungry or thirsting they draw a n§.ga’s udder, and drink thar 
fill. They showed us where we might seek the nomads in 
front, and we left them. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

DESERT JOUPNEy TO BAYIL. THE NASBANT IS DRIVEN FROM 

THENCE. 

Bj/dda tin AjjiUyn, seen a^in. Uncivil StUym hoeU. Oirxef/b. Salih, 
tun a^in. Homai namta oj hortea,. Slrije wiih the ro Jile. A dteoUtU night in 
lie lAdia. Bdi. Come to tenie and good entertainmenl. A ranlka >n lAe deeert. 
Hantere' roait. The Tii, or phantom IhelUl in the Sherardi eountry. Eyid, kit 
peraon. ISHthir, a poor Biahry. Braittkan, a Shammar eheyith. An Beteymy't 
Uuc^nit/.^ Poor Stdtaaa’m, •^liaigv^^ ^tnniptilfby. * 
ierdinian’i place. The firtt hamlet in J. Shanmar. Another grange tn the 
tJeurt. ' Between the dog and the mA/.' The viUage el-Kair. Tidings 
lial the Emir it absent from Bdyil. Beny Te^ntm. Bdyil in sight. Oofar. 
Come to Bdyil, the Second lime. Anchor left depviy for Ibn Sathid «n the 
tovn. The Baerdny is received with ill-will and fanalicitm. Aneybar is now 
on adversary. A Medina Sherif tn Bdyil. A Ttmeny stranger who had seen the 
Sasrdny in Egy^. Ttdin^j of the war, whiek u end^. The great sheykh of el- 
Ajmdsi. The Sherif. The loumtpeople’t fanaticiem in the morning ; a heavy hour. 
Deport, the eteond time, with care from Bdyil. Come o^ais to Oofar. B. Temim 
tatd Shammar. 

Ws came in the afternoon to a sandstone platform standing 
like an island with cliffs in the basaltic i^rta ; the raffks 
thought we were at fault, as they looked far over the vulcanic 
land and could not see the Aarab. From another high ground 
they thought they saw a camel-herd upon a mountain far off : yet 
looking with my glass I could not perceive them ! We marched 
thither, and saw a nomad sitting upon a lava brow, keeping 
bis camels. The man rose and came to meet ns ; and “ What 
bo ! he cries, Kbahl, comest thou hither again ? ” The voice I 
knew, and now I saw it was Eyida ibn Ajjueyn, the Heteymy 
sheykh, from whose mensil I had departed with Ghroeeyb to 
cross the Harm, to Kbeybai ! 

Ey&da saluted me, but looked askance upon my raffks, 
and they were strai^e with him and silent. This is the custom 
(rf the desert, when nomads meeting with nomads are in doubt 
of each other whether friends or foemeu. We all sat down; 
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and said the robust Heteymy, “ Khalil what are these with 
thee ? ” — “ Ask them thyself.” — “ Well lads, what tribesmen b 
ye, — that come I suppose from Kheybar ? ” They answered 
“ We are Ageyl and the Bashat el-Medina has sent us to convey 
Khalil to Ibn. Rashid.” — “ But I see well that ye are Beduw 
and I say what Beduw ? ” — ^Byftd answered, “ Yd FulAn, 0 Some- 
one — ^for yet I heard not thy name, we said it not hitherto 
because there might be some debate betwixt our tribes.”— 
“ Oho ! is that your dread ? but fear nothing [at a need he 
had made light of them both], eigh, Khalil ! what are they ? 
— Well then, said he, I suppose ye be all thirsty ; I shall milk 
for thee, Khalil, and then for these, if they would drink ! ” 
When my rafiks had drunk, Eyad answered, “ Now I may tell 
thee we are of Bishr.” — “It is well enough, we are friends; 
and Khalil thou art I hear a Nasr&ny, but how didst thou 
see Kheybar?” — “A cursed place'.” — "Why wouldest thou go 
thither, did I not warn thee?” — “'Where is Ghrooeyb?”— 
“ He is not far off, be is wall ; and Ghrooeyb said thou wast 
a good rafik, save that thou and he fell oat nigh iGieybar, I 
wot never how, and thou wouldst have taken his thelCd.” — “ This 
is his wild talk.” — “ It is likely, for Khalil (he spoke to my rafiks) 
is an honest man ; the medicines our hareem bought of him, 
and those of K4sim’s Aarab, they say, have been effectual 
How found ye him ? is he a good rafik ? ” — “ Ay, this ought we 
to say, though the man be a Nasrany ! but biUah it is the 
Moslems many times that should be named Nasira.” — “ And 
where win ye lodge to-night ? ” — “ We were looking for the 
Aarab, but tell us where should we seek their beyts.” — “ Yonder 
(he said, rising up and showing us with his finger), take the low 
way, on this hand ; and so ye linger not yon may be at their 
menzil about the sunsetting. I may perhaps go thither myaell 
in the evening, and to-morrow ride with you to Hayil.” — We 
wondered to find this welfaring sheykh keeping his own camels 1 

We journeyed on by cragged places, near the east border 
of the Harra ; and the sun was going down when we found 
the nomads' booths pitched in a hollow ground. These also 
were a /ery (dim. Jeraij, and pi. jerjdn), or partition, of 
Heteym. A ferlj is thus a nomad hamlet; and commonly the 
honseholds in a feiij are nigh kindred. The most nomad 
tribes in Nejd are dispersed thus three parts of the year, till the 
lowest summer season ; then they come together and pitch 
a great standing menzil about some principal watering of 
their dira. 

We dismounted before the sheykh’s tent ; and found a gay 
Tnrkoy carpet within, the uncomely behaviour of Heteym, and 
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g miserable hospitality. They set before us a bow! of milk- 
shards, that can only be well broken between mill-stones. Yet 
later, these uncivil hosts, who were fanatical young men, 
brought ns in from the camel-milking nearly two pailfuls of 
that perfect refreshment in the desert : — Eyada came not. 

These hosts had heard of the Nasrany, and of my journey with 
Ghroceyb, and knew their kinsman’s tale, ‘ that (though a 
good rafik) Khalil would have taken the thelul, when they 
were nigh Kheybar.’ Another said, ‘ It was a dangerous pas- 
sage, and Ghroceyb returning had been in peril of bis life ; for 
as he rode again over the Harra there fell a heavy rain. Then 
he held westward to go about the worst of the lava country ; 
and as he was passing by a sandy seyl, a head of water came 
down upon him : his thelul foundered, and his matchlock fell 
from him : Ghroceyb hardly saved himself to land, and drew 
out the thelul, and found his gun again.’ 

On the morrow we rode two hours, and came to another 
hamlet of Heteym. — This day we would give to repose, and 
went to alight at a beyt ; and by singular adventure that was 
S&lih’s ! he who had forsaken me in these parts when I came 
down (now three months ago) from Eayil. As the man stepped 
out to meet us, I called him by his name, and he wondered 
to see me. He was girded in bis gunner’s belt, to go on foot 
with a companion to el-Hdyat, two marches distant, to have new 
stocks put, by a good siiny (who they heard was come thither), 
to their loi^ guns. S41ih and Eyad were tribesmen, of one 
fmdy, and of old acquaintance. The booth beside him was of that 
elder Heteymy, the third companion in our autumn journey. 
The man coming in soon after saluted me with a hearty counte- 
nance ; and Sftlih forewent bis day’s journey to the village for his 
guest’s sake. This part of the vulcanic country is named Hebrdn, 
of a red sandstone berg standing in the midst of the lavas : 
northward I saw again the mountains Bnshra or Buthra. Hav- 
ing drunk of their Mbau, we gave the hours to repose. The 
M6r Heteymy’s wife asked me for a little meal, and I gave 
her an handful, which was all I had ; she sprinkled it in her 
cauldron of boiling samn and invited me to the skimming. 
The housewife poured off the now clarified samn into her 
butter-skin ; the sweet lees of flour and butter she served 
before us. 

I had returned safe, therefore I said nothing ; I could not 
have greeted Salih with the Scandinavian urbanity, “ Thanks 
for the last time ; ” but his wife asked me, “ Is SSlih good, 
Khalil?” They bad a child of six years old; the little hoy, 
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naked as a worn, lay cowering from the cold in his mother’s arms 
— and he had been thus naked all the winter, at an altitude 
(here) of four thousand feet ! It is a wonder they may outlive 
such evil days. A man came in who wa^ clothed as I never 
saw another nomad, for he had upon him a home-spun mantle 
of tent-cloth ; but the wind blew through his heavy carpet 
garment. I found a piece of calico for the poor mother, to make 
her child a little coat. 

When the evening was come Silih set before os a boiled kid, 
and we fared well. After supper he asked me were I now 
appeased ? — mesquin I he might be afraid of my evil remem- 
brance and of my magical books. He agreed with Ey4d and 
Merjin that they, in coming-by again from ESyO, should re- 
turn to him, and then ail go down together to Kheybar ; whae 
he would sell his samn for dates, to be received at the harvest. 
Though one of the hostile Bishr, he was by adoption an 
Heteymy, and with Ey&d would be safe at Kheybar. — But how 
might they find these three booths in the wilderness after 
many days 7 Salih gave them the sMr thus ; “ The fourth daj 
we remove (when I come again from el-H&yat), to such a 
ground : when the cattle have eaten the herb thereabout, we 
shall remove to such other ; after ten or twelve days seek for 
us between such and such landmarks, and drinking of such 
waters.”— He spoke to ears which knew the names of ail bergs 
and rocks and seyls and hoUow grounds in that vast wilder- 
ness : Eyad had wandered there in his youth. 

There came in some young men from the neighbour tents 
to our evening fire. And said one, “ Khalil is a travelled maa 
from far countries ; this is his life to wander though the world ! 
and wellah I think it is the best : but he who travels h&s 
need of money. Had I silver I would do like him, I would 
visit foreign nations to learn their speech, and see how they 
lead their fives in many strange lands : for ah ! what is our life? 
— we are like the sheep in the khdla. I would set forth to- 
morrow with Khalil, if he would take me with Hm ; ay, wellah, 
KhalQ, I will be thy true raflk ! ” Another said, “ Thou hast 
seen the world, tell us where is the best life 7 ” — “ In the houses 
of hair.” — ” Nay, nay ! this is a land of misery, and the Aarsb 
are mesquins.” Another answered, “ Yet the Aarab are a 
valiant folk, there be none like them in the world ! How seest 
thou the horses of the Aarab 7 wellah, be they not as birds ? ” 

The Eeteym have few or no horses ; I asked their names. 
“ I will tell thee some, said a good lad : — Saera (of sally), 
el-BUma, er-Baheydin, es-Shuel, Umm es-Sghrar (mother 
the little one), S^igdt (that outrunneth), Hyha, Agerra, Saaja, 
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^ome ol them are names of mares [in their ditties] of the 
Beny Eelal ; — Shottija, el-Jimerieh, es-Shuggera ’’ (the bay mare, 
—the most Nejd horses are of this colour and chestnut reds ; 
grey is seldom and yet more seldom the black-haired). AU 
these are names of mares ; the desert men make almost no 
jccount of stallions among their cattle. I asked them to tell 
me the names of their asses. — These 'were : Deghreyvia, ed- 
Utheysa, ej-Jdmmera, el-KhSyba, el-Kouncd, ^Ddma, el- 
Wdgillct, el-Miniilla, Sowra, d-GirtMeh, eth-Thumrdn, es-Shaara 
{ghag-hwred), en-NejjiUa, er-Bukhsa, el-Ldhd, el-Hennaba, es- 
Sudda, ei-GirmeUa, ^Khosdba, Hvhbdra [these also are mares’ 
names]. “ Oh me ! — cries Ey&d the ass, ^ beside his patience, 
what folly is this in Khalil ? — thou our rafik, to hearken to 
3uch ninneries ! — •w'ellah all the people will scorn both thee and 
DS !” They told me also these names of the fendies of Heteym : 
Ibti Barrdk, Ibn Jdladdn, Ibn Damm'&k {min el-Khluieh — they 
are snibbed as Solubbies), Ibn Simra or eih-Thi(d)ba, el-Moih^ 
iara, el-Feradissa, Ibn Hayzdn, d-KMardt, el-Kodm$y, el- 
Gobid. 

IVhen the morrow’s light wakened us we arose and departed. 
We passed by the berg Hebr&n, and came to a ■vast niggera, 
M sunken bay in the lavas : Ey&d brought me to see the 
place, which they name Baedi, as a natural ■wonder. This 
is the summer water station of those Sbda households which 
grander in the south with Misshel ; when the Audjy pitch 
at Baitha Nethil. In the basalt floor, littered -with the old 
jelk of the nomads’ camels, are two ancient well-pits. Wild 
doves flew up from them, as we came and looked in ; they are 
the birds of the desert waters, even of such as be bitter and 
baneful to the Arabs. We sat to rest out a pleasant hour in 
the cliff’s shadow (for we thought the Aarab beyond could not 
be far 0^ : and there a plot of nettles seemed to my eyes a 

d en in the desert ! — those green neighbours and homely in- 
ors, in every land, of human nature. 

We rested our fill^ then I remounted, and they walked for- 
ward. Merj^n was weary and angry in the midst of our long 
journey. I said to him, as we went out, “ Step on, lad, or let me 
pass, you linger ■under the feet of the thelul 9 ” He murmured, 
and turning, ■with a malignant look, levelled his matchlock at my 
breast. So I said, “ Eeach me that gun, and I will hang it at 
tte saddle-bow, this -will be better for thee : ” I spoke to Ey&d 
to take his matchlock from him and hang it at the peak. Eyad 
promised for the lad, “ He should never offend me again ; for- 
give him now, Khalil — because I already alighted — I also must 
bear -with him, and this is ever his nature, full of teen.” “ Enough, 
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and pass over now ; — but if I see the like again, weled, I ehaH 
teach thee thy error. Bydd, was there ever Beduwy who 
threatened death to his ratik ? ” — “ No, by Ullah.” “ But this 
(man), cries the splenetic lad, is a Nasr4ny, — vd{h a Nasram 
wh) need keep any law ? is not this an enemy of Ull(A f * 
At that word I wrested his gun from him, and gave it to Ey4d) 
and laying my driving-stick upon the lad (since this is the 
only discipline they know at Medina), I swinged him soundly, 
in a moment, and made all hia back smart. Eydd fiom be- 
hind caught my arms ; and the lad, set free, came and kicked 
me in villanous manner, and making a weapon of his heavy 
head-cord, he struck at me in the face : then he caught 
up a huge stone and was coming on to break my head, but 
in this I loosed myself from Byad. “ We have all done 
foolishly (exclaimed Byad), eigh [ what will be said when this 
is told another day ? — here ! take thy gun, Merjin, but go 
out of Khalil’s sight ; and Khalil be friends with us, and mount 
again. Ullah ! we were almost at mischief ; and Merjfin is 
the most narrow-souled of aU that ever I saw, and be was 
always thus.” 

We moved on in silence ; I said only that at the next 
menzil we would leave Merj4n. He was cause, also, that we 
suffered thirst in the way ; since we must divide with him a 
third of my small herdsman’s girhy. Worse than all was that 
the peevish lad continually corrupted the little good nature 
in Eyid, with his fanatic^ whisperings, and drew him from 
mo. I repented of my misplaced humanity towards him, and of 
my yielding to such rafiks to take another way. Yet it had 
been as good to wink at the lad’s offence, if in so doing I should 
not have seemed to be afraid of them. The Turkish argument 
of the rod might bring such spirits to better knowledge ; but 
it is well to be at peace with the Arabs upon any reasonable 
conditions, that being of a feminine humour, they are kind 
friends and implacable enemies. 

The Harra is here like a rolling tide of basalt t the long 
bilges often rise about pit-like lava bottoms, or niggeras, which 
lie full of blown sand. Soon after this we came to the edge of 
the lava-field ; where upon our right hand, a path descended f« 
Thiirghrud, half a journey distant. “ Come, I said, we are to go 
thither.” But Ey4d answered, “ The way lies now over difficulf 
lavas ! and, Khalil, we ought to have held eastward from the 
morning : yet I will go thither for thy sake, although we cannot 
arrive this night, and we have nothing to eat.” Merjan cried to 
Eyad not to yield, that he himself would not go out of the way to 
Thurghrud. Eydd : “ If we go forward, we may be with Aarab 
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to-night : so Salih said tmly, they are encamped under yonder 
moantain.” This seemed the best rede for -R-eary men : I gave 
By&d the word to lead forward. We descended then from the 
Harra side into a plain country of granite grit, without blade or 
burfj. ‘ Yet here in good years, said Eyad, they find pasture ; 
but now the land is m^hal, because no autumn rain had fallen 
in these parts.’ — So we marched some miles, and passed by 
the (granitic) Tbullin Buthra. 

“ But where are we come ! exclaimed the raGks, gazi^ 

about them : there can be no Aarab in this khala ; could Salih 
have a mind to deceive us ? ” The son set over onr forlorn march ; 
and we halted in the sandy bed of a seyl to sleep. They 
hobbled the thelul’s forelegs, and loosed her out in the moon- 
light : but there was no pasture. We were fasting since yester- 
day, and had nothing to eat, and no water. They found a 
great waif root, and therewith we made a good fire ; the deep 
ground covered us, under mountains which are named EOimdd 
(pi. of Tkammaa). 

The silent night in the dark khila knit again our human 
imbecility and misery, al the evening fire, and accorded the 
day’s broken fellowship. Merjan forgot bis spite ; but showing 
me some swelling wheals, “ Dealest thou thus, he said, with thy 
friend, Khalil ? the chiU is come, and with it the smart.”— 
“ The fault was thine ; and I bid you remember that on the 
road there is neither Moslem nor Nasrany, but we are rujakd, 
ekhudn, fellows and brethren.”—” Well, Khalil, let us speak no 
more of it.” Merjkn went out — our last care in the night — to 
bring in the weary and empty thelul ; he couched bet to bear 
off the night wind, and we closed our eyes. 

The new dav rising, we stood up in our sandy beds and 
were ready to depart. We marched some hours through that 
dead plain country ; and came among pale granite bills, where 
only the silver-voiced siskin, Umm Sdlema, flitted in the rocky 
solitude before us. We bad no water, and Ey^d went on 
dimhing amongst the bergs at our right band. Towards noon 
he made a sign and shouted, ‘ that Merji.n come to him with our 
^y.’— They brought down the skin lull of water, which Ey4d 
had found in the hollow pf a rock, overlaid with a flat stone ; 
die work, they supposed, of some Solubby (hunter).— Eubbmg 
milk-shards in the water, we drank mereesy and refreshed our- 
selves. The height of the countrv is 4600 feet. We journeyed all 
day in this poor plight ; the same gritty barrenness of piam-land 
fflicumbered with granitic and bas^t bergs lay always before us. 
Oni'i? only wft found some lust year’s fool prints of a rd/^Io. 
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They watched the horizon, and went on looking eamestlj 
for the Aarab : at half-afteraoon Merj^, who was very oleai 
sighted, cried out “ I see z6l } ” — z61 (pi. azzual), is the looaina 
in the eye of aught which may not be plainly distinguished- 
so a blind patient has said to me, " I see the z61 of the sun.”’ 
By&d gazed earnestly and answered, ‘ He thought billah he did 
see somewhat.' — Azzui,! in the desert are discerned moving in 
the farthest offing, but whether wild creatures or cattle oi 
Aarab, it cannot be told. When EySd and Merj^n had 
watched awhile, they said, “ We see two men riding on one 
thelul ! ” Then they pulled off hastily their gun-leathers, struck 
fire, and blew the matches, and put powder to the touch- 
holes of their long pieces. I saw in Eyld a sort of haste and 
trouble ! “ Why thus ? ” I asked. — “ But they have seen us, and 
now they come hither ! ” — My two rafiks went out, singing and 
leaping to the encounter, and left me with the thelu] ; my 
secret arms put me out of all doubt. Bye and bye they 
returned saying, that when those riders saw the glance of their 
guns they held off. — “ But let us not linger (they cried) in this 
neighbourhood : ” they mounted the thelul together and rode 
from me. I followed weakly on fodt, and it came into my 
mind, that they would forsake me. 

The day’s light faded, the sun at length kissed the horizon, 
and our hope went down with the sun : we must lodge again 
without food or human comfort in the khala. The Bedmn 
rafiks climbed upon all rocks to look far out over the desert, 
and I rode in the plain between them. The thelul went 
fasting in the mahil this second day ; but now the wilder- 
ness began to amend. The sun was sinking when Meijan 
shouted, ‘ He had seen a flock.* Then Eyad mounted vrith 
me, and urging bis thelul we made haste to arrive in the short 
twilight ere it should be dark night : we trotted a mile, and 
Merj^n ran beside us. We soon saw a great flock trooping 
down in a rocky bay of the mountain in front. A maiden and 
a lad were herding them ; and unlike all that I bad seen til! 
now there were no goats in that nomad flock. The brethren may 
have beard the clatter of our riding in the loose stones, or caoght 
a sight of three men coming, for they bad turned their bacfe ! 
Such meetings are never without dread in the khfila : if we had 
been land-lopers they were taken tardy ; we had bound them, 
and driven off the slow-footed flock all that night. Perchance 
such thoughts were in Eyad, for he had not yet sainted them ; 
and I first hailed the lad, — ‘ Salaam aleyk 1 ’ He hearing it was 
peace, turned friendly ; and Eyld asked him “ Fen eX-ma&nba, 
where is the place of entertainment 1 ” — we had not seen the 
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booths. The young Beduwy answered na, with a cheerful 
alacrity, “ It is not far off.” 

We knew not what tribesmen they were. The young man 
left his sister with the flock, and led on before us. It was 
past prayer time, and none had said his devotion : — they kneeled 
down now on the sand in the glooming, but (as strangers) not 
together, and I rode by them ; — a neglect 0! religion which 
is not marked in the weary wayfarer, for one must dismount to 
say his formal prayers. It was dusk when we came to their 
menzil ; and there were but three booths. It had been agreed 
amongst us that mj rafiks should not name me Nasr&ny. 
Gently the host received us into his tent and spread down a 
gay Turkey carpet in the men’s sittir^ place, — it was doubtless 
his own and bis housewife’s only bedding. Then he brought 
a vast bowl, full of leban, and made ns slake our thirst : so 
he left us awhile (to prepare the guest-meal). When I asked 
my rafiks, what Aarab were these, Eyad whispered, “ By their 
speech they should be Harb.” — “ And what Harb ? ” — “ We 
cannot tell yet.” Merjan said in my ear, “ Repentest thou now 
to have brought me with thee, Khalil ? did not my eyes lead 
thee to this night’s entertainment ? and thou hadst else lodged 
again in the khala.” 

The host came again, and insisted gently, asking, might he 
take our water, for they had none. My rafiks forbade him with 
&«r desert courtesy, knowing it was therewith that be would 
boil the guest-meal, for us ; but the goodman prevailed : his 
sacrifice of hospitality, a yearling iamb, bad been slain already. 
Now upon both parts the Beduins told their tribes : th«e were 
Beay ^em, of Harb in Nejd ; but their native dira is upon the 
svlldny or highway betwixt the Harameyn. It was my first 
coming to tents of that Beduin nation ; and I had not seen 
nomad hosts of this noble behaviour. TTie smiling householder 
filled again and again his great milk-bowl before us, as he saw 
it drawn low : — we drank for the thirst of two days, which could 
not soon be allayed. Seeing me drink deepest of three, the 
bind host, moodb, exhorted me with ighrielig I ‘ take thy 
evaiing drink,’ and he piously lifted the bowl to my lips. 
“ Drink ! said he, for here is the good of UUah, the Lord be 
{raised, and no lack ! and coming from the southward, ye have 
pa^ed much weary country.” Eydd : “ Wellah it is all mahal, 
and last night we were khlua (lone men without human shelter 
in the khdla) ; this is the second day, till this evening we 
found you.” — “ El-hamd illah ! the Lord be praised therefore,” 
answered the good householder. Eyad told them of the 
gfarazzu. “ And Khalil, said our host, what is be ? — a Meshedy ? 
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(citizen of the town of Aly’s violent death or “ martyrdom " 
M4shed Aly, before mentioned) ; methiuks his speech, rotn, 
and his hue be like theirs.” — “ Ay, ay, (answered my rafiks)' 
a Meshedy, an hakim, he is now . returning to Hayil.” — “An 
uncle’s son of his was here very lately, a worthy man ; he cams 
from HAyil, to sell clothing among the Aarab, — and, Khabi 
dost thou not know him ? he was as like to thee, bUlah, as if 
ye were brethren.” 

We lay down to rest ourselves. An hour or two later this 
generous maazib and tho shepherd, his brother, bore in a mighty 
charger of rice, and the steaming mutton heaped upon it ; their 
hospitality of the desert was more than one man might carry.— 
The nomad dish is set upon the carpet, or else on a piece of tent- 
cloth, that no fallen morsels might be trodden down in the earth 
and if they see but a little milk spilled (in this everlasting dearth 
and indigence of all things), any bom Arabians will be out of 
countenance. I have heard some sentence of their Neby blam- 
ir^ spilt milk. — The kind maazib called upon us, saying, GumJ 
hyakom UUak wo en-Neby, efiah ! ‘ rise, take your meat, and 
the Lord give you life, and His Prophet.’ We answered, kneeling 
about the dish, UlUA hy-fk, ‘ May the Lord give thee life : 
the host left us to eat. But first Ey&d laid aside three of 
the best pieces, ” for the maazib, and his wives ; they have kept 
back nothing, he said, for themselves.” The nomad house- 
mothers do always withhold somewhat for themselves and tb^ 
children, but Eyad, the fine Beduin gentleman, savoured of 
the town, rather than of the honest ^plicity of the desert 
“ Ah ! nay, what is this ye do ? it needeth not, quoth the return- 
ing host, weUah we have enough ; efidh ! only eat ! put your 
hands to it.” “ Prithee sit down with ns,” says EyM. " Sit 
down with ns, 0 maazib, said we all ; without thee we cannot 
eat.” “ Ebbeden, nay I pray you, never.” — Who among Bednina 
is first satisfied he holds bis band still at the dish ; where- 
as the oasis dweller and the townling, rises and going ^de 
by himself to wash his hands, puts the hungry and slow eaters 
out of countenance. A Beduwy at the dish, if he have se® 
the town, will rend off some of the best momels, and lay them 
ready to a friend’s hand : — Ey&d showed me now this token 
of a friendly mind. 

The Beduw ore nimble eaters ; their fingers are expert to 
rend the meat, and they swallow their few handfuls of boiled 
rice or com with that bird-like celerity which is in all their 
deeds. In supping with them, being a weak and slow eater, 
when 1 had asked their indulgence, I made no case of tins 
usage : since to enable nature in the worship of the Creator 
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is more than every apefaced devising of human hypocrisy. If 
any man called me I held that he did it in sincerity ; and the 
Arabs commended that honest plainness in a stranger among 
them. There is no second giving of thanks to the heavenly 
Providence ; but rising after meat we bless the man, saying 
(in this dira) XJnaam Ullah aleyk, ' the Lord be gracious unto 
thee,’ yd maazib. The dish is borne out, the underset cloth 
is drawn, and the bowl is fetched to us : we drink and return 
to our sitting place at the hearth. Although welfaring and 
bountiful the goodman bad no coffee ; — coffee Arabs are seldom 
of this hospitality. 

The guest (we have seen) should depart when the morrow 
breaks ; and the host sends him away fasting, to journey all that 
day in the kbila. But if they be his friends, and it is the 
seion of milk, a good householder will detain the last night’s 
guests, till his jara have poured them out a draught. Our 
Beny S41em maazib was of no half-hearted hospitality, and when 
we rose to depart he gently delayed us. “ My wife, be said, is 
rocking the semila, have patience till the butter come, that she 
may pour you out a little 16ban ; you twain are Beduw, but 
this Meshedy is not, as we, one wont to walk all day in the 
wilderness and taste nothing.” — The second spring-time was 
eome about of my sojourning in Arabia ; the desert land flowed 
again with milk, and I saw with bowings down of the soul to 
the divine Nature, this new sweet rabia. " Usiihbah! (cries the 
good man, with the hollow-voiced franchise of the dry desert) 
tidre thy morning drink.” 

— I speak many times of the Arabian hospitality, since of this 
I have been often questioned in Europe ; and for a memorial 
of worthy persons. The hospitality of the worsted booths, — the 
gentle entertainment of passengers and strangers in a land full 
of misery and fear, we have seen to be religious. I have heard 
also this saying in the months of town Arabians, — “ It is for the 
report- which passing strangers may sow of them in the country : 
for the hosts beyond will be sure to ask of their guests, ‘ Where 
lodged ye the last night ; and were ye well entertained ? ’ ” 

We journeyed now in a plain desert of gritty sand, which is 
called ShcuAa ; beset with a world of trappy and smooth basalt 
bergs, BO that we could not see far to any part ; all this soil seyls 
down to the W. er-Rummah. We journeyed an hour and came 
by a wide rautha. Rautha is any bottom, in the desert, which 
is a sinking place of ponded winter rain : the streaming showers 
carry down fine sodiment from the upper ground, and the soil 
is a crusted clay and loam. Rautha may signify garden, — and 
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such is their cheerful aspect of green shrubs in the khala: 
the plural is ridth, [which is also the name of the Wahiby 
metropolis in East Nejd]. I asked Eyad, “ Is not this soil as 
good and large as the Teyma oasis ? wherefore then has it not 
been settled ? ” — “ I suppose, he answered, that there is no water, 
or there had some wells been found in it, of the auelln.” Gd 
likewise or khdb'ra is a naked clay bottom in the desert, 
where shallow water is ponded after heavy rain. Khdbra (or 
Khiibbera) is the ancient name of a principal oasis in the Nefud 
of Kasim I came there later. 

Ey&d with a stone-cast killed a hare ; and none can betta; 
handle a stone than the Aarab : we halted and they made a 
fire of sticks. The sonthern Aarab have seldom a kmfe, Eyfid 
borrowed my penknife to cut the throat of his venison ; and 
then he cast in the hare as it was. When their stubble fire 
was burned out, Eyad took up his bare, roasted whole in Uie 
skin, and broke and divided it ; and we found it tender and 
savoury meat. This is the hunters’ kitchen : they stay not to 
pluck, to flay, to bowel, nor for any tools or vessel ; but that 
is well dressed which comes forth, for hungry men. In the 
hollow of the carcase the Beduwy found a little blood ; this 
he licked up greedily, with some of the Jerth or cud, and mur- 
mured the mocking desert proverb ‘ I am Shurma (Clett-lips) 
quoth the bare.’ The^ do thus in ignorance ; Amm Mohami^ 
had done the like in his youth, and bad not oonsidned 
that the blood is fotbiddon. I said to him, “ When a beast is 
killed, although ye let some blood at the throat, does not 
nearly all the gore remain in tbe body ? — and this you eat ! ” 
He answered in a frank wonder, “ Yes, thou sayest sooth ! 
the gore is left in the body, — and we eat it in the flesh ! wdl 
then I can see no difference.” The desei-t hare is small, and 
the delicate body parted among three made us but a slender 
breakfast. Eyid in the same place found tbe gallery (with two 
holes) of a jerboa; it is the edible spring-rat of the droughty 
wilderness, a little underground creature, not weighing two 
ounces, with very long hinder legs and a very long tufted tail, 
silken pelt, and white belly [0. Vol. I. p. 326 ] ; in form she 
resembles the pouched rats of Australia. Ey&d digged np the 
mine with his camel stick and, snatching the feeble prey, he slit 
her throat with a twig, and threw it on the embers ; a moment 
after he offered ns morsels, but we would not taste. The jerboa 
and the wibar ruminate, say the hunters ; Amm Mohammed 
told me, that they are often shot with the cud in the mouth. 

We loosed out the thelul, and sat on in this pleasant place 
of pasture. Meijkn lifted the shiddd to relieve her, and “ Lookl 
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bmghed he. if her hump be not risen ? ” — The constraint of the 
saddle, and our diligence in feeding her in the slo-w marches, 
made the sick beast to seem rather the better. Seeing her old 
brandmark was the dubbiis [u. Vol. I. p. 125], I enquired ‘ Have 
you robbed her then from the Heteym ?’ Eyid was amazed that 
I should know a wasm ! and he boasted that she was of the best 
blood of the Bendt (daughters of) et-Ti (or Tih) ; he had bought 
her from Heteym, a foal, for forty reals : she could then outetrip 
the most theluls. Now she was a carrion riding beast of the 
Igeyl ; and such was Eyad’s avarice that he had sent her down 
twice, freighted like a pack camel, with the Kheybar women’s 
palm-plait to Medina ; for which the Beduins there laughed 
him to scorn. — The Ti or Tih is a fabulous wild hurr, or 
dromedary male, in the Sherar4t wilderness. ‘ He has only 
three ribs, they say, and runs with prodigious swiftness ; he 
may outstrip any horse.’ The Sherarat are said to let their 
dromedaries stray in the desert, that haply they may be covered 
by the Tih ; and they pretend to discern his offspring by the 
token of the three ribs. The theluls of the Sherarat [an ‘alien’ 
Arabian kindred] are praised above other in Western Arabia : 
Ibn Easbid's armed band are mounted upon the light and fleet 
SKerdries . — Very excellent also, though of little stature, are the 
(Howeyt&t) dromedaries in the Nefud of el-Arish. 

Eyad seemed to be a man of very honourable presence, 
with his comely Jew-like visage, and well-set full black beard ; 
be went well clad, and with the gallant carriage of the sheykia 
of the desert. Busy-eyed he was, and a distracted gazer : his 
speech was less honest than smooth and well sounding. I en- 
qWed ‘ Wherefore he wore not the horns ? — the Beduin love- 
locks should well become bis manly [Annezy] beauty.’ Eydd : 
“ I have done with such young men's vaniti^, since my horn 
upon this side was shot away, and a second ball cropt the horn 
cm my other ; — but that warning was not lost to me ! Ay 
billah ! I am out of taste of the Beduin life : one day we 
abound with the good of Illlah, but on the morrow our halM 
may be taken by an enemies’ ghrazzu ! And if a man have not 
tb® good friends, to bring together somewhat for him again, 
wellah he must go a-begging.” 

Eyad had been bred out of his own tribe, among Shammar, 
and in this dira where we now came. His father was a substan- 
tial sheykh, one who rode upon bis own mare ; and young Ey&d 
rode upon a st^ion. One day a strong foray of Heteym robbed 
the camels of his menzil, and Eyad among the rest galloped to 
meet them. The Heteymin (nomads well nourished with milk) 
are strong-bodied and manly fighters ; they are besides well 
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armed, more thaa the Beduw, and many are marksmen. EySd 
bore before his lance t-wo theliU riders ; end whilst he tilted in 
among the foemen, who were all thelul riders, a bullet and a 
second ball cropt his braided locks ; he lost also his horse, and 
not his young life. “ Eyad, thou playedest the lion !” — “Aha! 
and canst thou think what said the Heteym ? — ‘ By Ullah let 
that young rider of the horse come to us when he will, and lie 
with our bareem, that they may bring forth valiant sons.’ 

He thought, since we saw him, that Eyada ibn Ajjuhyn had 
been in that raid with them. 

“ And when thou hast thy arrears, those hundreds of reals, 
wilt thou buy thee other hakl ? we shall see thee prosperous 
and a sheykh again ? ” — " Prosperous, and a sheykh, it might 
well be, were I another ; but my head is broken, and I do this 
or that many times of a wrong judgment and fondly : — but 
become a Beduwy again, nay ! I love no more such hazards : 
I will buy and sell at Ha3di. If I sell shirt-cloth and cloaks 
and mandils (kerchiefs) in the sAk, all the Beduw will come to 
me ; moreover, being a Beduwy, I shall know how to trade with 
them for camels and small cattle. Besides I will be Ibn Rashid's 
man (one of his rajajil) and receive a salary from him every 
month, always sure, and ride in the ghrazzus, and in every one 
take something ! ” — “ We shall see thee then a shopkeeper !— but 
the best life, man, is to be a Beduwy.” Merjan: “ said 
Khalfl, the best bfe is with the Beduw.” Eydd : “ But I will 
none of it, and ‘all is not Khvtiiera and Tunis’;” — he could 
not expound to me his town-learned proverb. 

— Miitbir, a Bishr gatuny, was a patient of mine at Kbeybar. 
Though now most poor he had been sometime a substantial 
Beduwy ; like Ey&d he had wandered with Shammar. In one 
year, when a murrain was in Nejd, aO his camels perished: 
then the poor man buried his tent and laid up the stuff with 
his date merchant (in a desert village), and left his wife, saying 
that he would go to that which remained to him, — his inherit- 
ance of palms at Kbeybar. Afterward be heard that his 
was dead. Now seven years were gone over him, and he had 
no more heart to return and require his deposit ; and be said 
his buried tent must be rotten. 

The greenness of all this empty land was a short harsh grass 
like wild barley with empty ears. This whilst tender is good 
pasture for the cattle ; but later they may hardly eat it, for it 
pricks their throats. I saw none other springing herb of the 
fresh season. 

We set forward ; and after mid-day we came to six Shammar 
booths The sheykh, a young man, BraitsMn. was known to 
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By&d. My raSks rejoiced to see his coffee-pots in the ashpit ; for 
they had not tasted kahwa (this fortnight) since we set out from 
Kheybar. The beyt was large and lofty ; which is the Shammar 
and Annezy building wise. A mare grazed in sight ; a sign that 
this was not a poor sheykh’s household. The men who came in 
from the neighbour tents were also known to Eyad ; and I was 
not unknown, for one said presently, “ Is not this Khalil, the 
Nasrany ?” — he had seen me at Hayil. We should pass this day 
among them, and my rafiks locked out the thelul to pasture. In 
the afternoon an old man led us to his booth to drink more 
coffee ; he had a son an Ageyly at Medina. “ I was lately 
there, said he, and I found my lad and his comrade eating their 
victuals MJ, without samn !— it is an ill service that cannot 
pay a man his bread.” 

They mused seeing the Nasrany amongst them : — ‘ Khalil, 
an adversary of Ullah, and yet like another man!’ Ey&d 
answered them in mirth, “So it seems that one might live well 
enough although he were a kafir !” And he told a tale, which 
is current for a marvel in the tribes, — for when is there heard 
a blasphemy in any Semitic man's mouth ? [yet «. Job xxi._16]. 
“ Ibn NIbmus (sheykh of the Noamsy) had ndden aU one night, 
with a strong ghrazzu ; and they alighted at dawn to pray [such 
devout robbers they are !] The men were yet on their knees when 
(me of them said, ‘ But to what effect is all this long weariness of 
prayers, this year after year pray-praying ? — so many prayers 
and every day pattering prayers, and I am never the bettOT ; 
it is but casting away breath : eigh ! how long must I plough with 
my nose this dust of the kbala ? — And now forsooth, 0 my Lord ! 
I say unto Thee, except Thou give me a thelul to-day_with a 
gtrby, I would as it were beat Thee with this camel stick ! ’ — 
It happened ere the sun set that the Heteymy’s booty, of cattle 
which they took the same day, was a thelul and two girbies ; so 
be said at the evenii^ fire, ‘ Now ye may know, fellows, ye who 
blamed me when I prayed at dawn, how my Lord was adread 
of me to-day ! The man we have seen, was no right Beduwy 
but of the Heteymiin. — Often the tongue of some poor Beduwy 
may slide, in matter of religion, and his simplicity will be long 
remembered in the idle talk of the khfila. So one _ having 
solemnly pronounced the Emir’s name, Ibn Eashid, a tribesman 
cries out "Sully OUah aleyku wo i/uscMim,”— saluting him es 
one of the greater prophets. 

— I knew a Syrian missionary in one of the villages beyond 
Jordan, who said upon a time to a ragged (B. Sokhr) tribesman 
in mockery of the elvish simplicity of the common sort of Beduw, 
“ Hast heard thou ? — this wonderful tiding in the world 9 — 
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that the Lord is come down lately to Damascus ? ” Beduwy : 
“ The Lord is come down, at es-Sham ! — the Lord be praised i 
but speakest thou sooth ? — is my Lord descended Irom 
heaven !” — “Thither all the people flow unto Him ! and goest 
thou not up to visit thy Lord ! ” — “ Eigh ! I would fain go and see 
Him ; but look Sir, at this i Sham is above seven journeys 
from hence, and how might I leave the cattle in the (open) 
wilderness ? ” 

Whilst we sat, a stranger boy came in from tbe kfaAla : ha 
trudged barefoot through the heat, from ferij to fetij. Poor 
and adventurous, he carried but a club-stick in his hand and 
neither food nor water. From menzil to menzil of nomads was 
not many hours in this spring wilderness ; and he could well 
find the way, for he was a Shammary. This boy of thirteen or 
fourteen years was seeking a herdsman’s place ; and his be- 
haviour was prudent, as haply an affectionate mother had 
schooled faia young heart. If any one asked him of that his 
(weighty) enterprise, he studied a moment, and then gave 
answer with a manly gruSness, in few and wise words. We 
asked him what should be his hire ? he said, “ The accustomed 
wages, — four she-goats at the year’s end, and a cloak and a 
tunic,” (that were about two guineas’ worth). There is no 
expressed covenant for the hireling’s meat, — the herdsmen 
carry a bowl with them and drink their fill of milk : this is not 
ill treatment. I found, making ciphers in the sand, that tbe lad 
might come to the possession in has twentieth year of fifty head 
of goats, or four camels. 

We heard that Ibn Eashid was not at Hayil. ” The Emir, 
they said, is ghrazzai (upon an expedition) in the north with 
the rajajil ; the princes [as Hamud, Sleymhn] are with him, and 
they fie encamped at Heyennieh ," — that is a place of wells in 
the Nefud, towards Jauf. The Shammar princes have fortified 
it with a block-house ; and a man or two are left in garrison, 
who are to shoot out at hostile ghrazzus : so that none shall draw 
water there, to pass over, contrary to the wiO of Ibn Easbid. 
We heard that Aneybar was left deputy at Hayil. — The sky 
was overcast whilst we sat, and a heavy shower fell suddenly. 
The son soon shone forth again, and the hareem tan joyfully 
from the tents to fill their girbies, under the streaming granite 
rocks. The sheykh bade replenish the coffee pots, and give us 
a bowl of that sweet water to drink. — Braitshhn’s mother boiled 
us a supper-dish of temnm : the nomad hospitality of milk 
was here scant, — but this is commonly seen in a coffee sheykh’s 
beyt. 
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Departing betimes on the morrow we journeyed in a coun- 
try now perfectly known to Eyad. The next hollow ground 
was like a bed of colocynth gourds, they are in colour 
and bigness as oranges. We marched two hours and came 
to a troop of camels : the herds were two young men of 
Sbammar. They asked of the land backward, by which we 
had passed, ‘ Was the rabia sprung, and which and which 
plants for pasture had we seen there ? ’ Then one of them went 
to a milch ni,ga to milk for us ; but the other, looking upon 
me, said, “ Is not this Khalil, the Nasrany ? ” [he too had seen 
me in Hayil] ! We were here abreast of the first outlying set- 
tlements of the Jebel ; and now looking on our left hand, we 
bad a pleasant sight, between two rising grounds, of green 
com plots. My rafiks said, “ It is Cussa, a com hamlet, and you 
may see some of their women yonder ; they come abroad to 
gather green fodder for the well camels.” A young man turned 
from beside them, with a grass-hook in his hand ; and ran 
hither to enquire tidings of us passengers. — Nor he nor might 
those women be easily discerned from Beduw ! After the first 
word he asked us for a galliun of tobacco ; — “ But come, he said, 
with me to our kasur ; ye shall find dates and coffee, and there 
rest yourselves.” He trasaed on his neck what gathered herbs be 
had in bis cloak, and ran before us to the settlement. We found 
their kasur to be poor low cottages of a single chamber. — Gussa 
is a [new] desert grange of the Emir, inhabited only three 
months in the year, for the watering of the corn fields (here 
from six-fathom square well-pits sunk in the hard baked earth), 
till the harvest ; then the husbandmen will go home to their 
villages : the site is in a small wady. 

Here were but six households of fifteen or twenty persons, 
seldom visited by tarkies (terdgy). Aly our host set before us 
dates with some of his spring butter and leban : I wondered at 
his alacrity to welcome us, — as if we had been of old acquaint- 
ance! Then he told them, that ‘Last night be dreamed of a 
tarMy, which should bring them tobacco ! ’—-Even here one knew 
me ! and said, “ Is not this Khalil, the Nasr&ny ? and be has a 
paper from Ibn Rashid, that none may molest him ; I myself saw 
it sealed by the Emir.” “ How sweet, they exclaimed, is dokhfin 
when we taste it again ! — wellah we are sherarib (tobacco tip- 
plers).” I said, “ Ye have land, why then do ye not sow it ? ” — 
” Well, we bib it ; but to sow tobacco, and see the plant growing 
in our fields, that were an unseemly thing, makrvha ! ” When we 
left them near midday, they counselled us to pass by Agella, 
another like ‘ dira,’ or outlying com settlement ; we might 
arrive there ere nightfall. — Beyond their cornfields, I saw yoong 
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palms set in the seyl-straad : but wanting water, many wers 
already sere. Commonly the sappy herb is seen to spring in 
any bole (that was perhaps the burrow of some wild creature) 
in the hard khila, though the waste soil be all bare : and the 
Gussa husbandmen had planted in like wise their palms that 
could not be watered ; the ownership was betwixt them and the 
Beduw. 

As they had shown us we held our way, through a grey 
and russet granite country, with more often basalt than the former 
trap rocks. Ey&d showed me landmarks, eastward, of the wells 
es-SdkJ, a summer water-station of Shammar. Under a granite 
hill I saw lower courses of two cell-heaps, like those in the 
Harras ; and in another place eight or more breast-high wild 
flagstones of granite, set up in a row. — There was in heathen 
times an idol’s house in these forlorn mountains. 

Seeing the discoloured head of a granite berg above us, 
the rafiks climbed there to look for water ; and finding some they 
filled our girby. When the sun was setting we came to a 
hollow path, which was likely to lead to Agella. The wilder- 
ness was again mahal, a rising wind ruffled about us, and clouds 
covered the stars with darkness which seemed to bereave the 
earth from under our footsteps. My companions would seek 
now some sheltered place, and slumber till morning ; but I 
encouraged them to go forward, to find the settlement to- 
night. We journeyed yet two hours, and I saw some house- 
building, though my companions answered me, it was a white 
rook : we heard voices and barking dogs soon after, and passed 
before a solitary nomad booth. We were come to the “ dlrat ” 
el-Agella. Here were but two cabins of single ground-chambers 
and wells, and complots. The wind was high, we shouted 
under the first of the house-walls ; and a man came forth who 
bade ns good evening. He fetched us fuel, and we kindled a 
fire in the lee of hia house, and warmed ourselves : then out 
host brought ns dates and butter and 14ban, and said, ‘ He was 
sorry he could not lodge os within doors, and the hour was late 
to cook anything.' Afterward, taking up his empty vessels, he 
left us to sleep. 

We had gone, they said, by a small settlement, HdfiTot 
ZeylAl ; my companions had not been here before. Hlyil 
was now not far off, Ey&d said ; “ To-morrow, we will set 
forward in the jShemma, that is betwixt the dog and Ae 
wol/, — which is so soon, Khahl, as thou mayest distinguish 
between a hound and the wolf, (in the dawning).” — The 
northern blast (of this last night in March) was keen and 
rude, and when the day broke, we rose shivering ; they would 
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not remove now till the warm sun was somewhat risen. Yet 
we had rested through this night better than our hosts ; for as 
we lay awake in the cold, we heard the shrieking of their well- 
wheels till the morning light. Merjin : “ Have the husband- 
men or the Beduw the better life ? speak, Khalil, for we 
know that thou wast brought up among the Beduw.” — ” I would 
sell my palms, if I had any, to buy camels, and dwell with the 
nomads.”—” And I,” said he. 

As we set forward the ajjdj or sand-bearing wind encumber- 
ed our eyes. A boy came along with us returning to el-Kasr, 
which we should pass to-day : — so may any person join himself to 
what travelling company he will in the open Arabic countries. 
The wilderness eastward is a plain full of granite bergs, whose 
heads are often trappy basalt ; more seldom they are crumbling 
needles of slaty trap rock. Before noon, we were in sight of el- 
Kasr, under Ajja, which Merjin in his loghra pronounced Ejja -• 
we had passed from the mahal, and a spring greenness was here 
upon the face of the desert. There are circuits of the common 
gral about the desert villages where no nomads may drive their 
cattle upon pain of being accused to the Emir : such township 
rights are called h'md [confer Numb. xxxv. 2 — 5 ]. We saw here 
a young man of el-Kasr, riding round upon an ass to gather 
fuel, and to cut fodder for his well camels. Now he crossed to 
us cried welcome, and alighted ; that was to pull out a sour 
milkskin from his wallet — of which he poured us out to drink, 
saying, “ You passengers may be thirsty ? ” Then taking forth 
dates, he spread them on the ground before us, and bade us 
break our fasts : so remounting cheerfully, he said, ” We shall 
meet again this evening in the villj^e.” 

The raSks loosed out the thelul, and we lay down m the 
of a seyl withont shadow from the sun, to repose awhile. 
The Ageyli^ chatted ; and when the village boy heard ^ say 
between their talk, that there was a Dowlat at Medina, — “ El- 
Medina! cries he, kus umm-ha / Eyad and Merjhn looked 
up like saints, with beatific visages ! and told him, with a re- 
ligious awe, ‘ He had made himself a kafir ! for knew he not 
that el-Medina is one of the two sanctuaries ? ’ They added 
that word of the sighing Mohammedan piety, ‘‘ UUah, ammr-ha, 
the Lord build up Medina I have heard some Beduwy put 
thereto ‘ mUbrak tkdul en-Neby, the couching place of the pro- 
phet’s dromedary,’ [Christians in the Arabic border-lands will 
say in their sleeve, Vllah yt^rrak-ha, ‘ The Lord consume her 
with fire ! ’] It was new lore to the poor lad, who answered half 
aghast, that ‘ he meant not to speak anything amiss, and he took 
refuge in Ullah.’ He drew out parched locusts from his scrip. 
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and fell to eat again : locusts clouds had passed over the Jeb^ 
he said, two months before, but the damage had been light. 

The t61a, or new fruit-stalks of their palms, were not yet 
put forth ; we saw also their com standing green : so that the 
harvest in Jebel Shammar may be nearly three weeks later 
than at Kheybat and Medina. 

At half-afternoon we made forward towards the (orchard) walla 
of el-Kasr, fortified with the lighthouse-like towers of a former 
age. Ey&d said, ‘ And if we set out betimes on the morrow, we 
might arrive in H&yil, M’l haz$a, about this time.’ The vil- 
lagera were now at rest in their houses, in the hottest of the 
day, and no man stirring. We went astray in the outer bhnd 
lanes of the clay village, with broken walls and cavemons 
ground of filthy sunny dust. Europeans look upon the Arabic 
squalor with loathing : to our senses it is heathenish. Some 
children brought us into the town. At the midst is a Bmall 
open place with a well-conduit, where we watered the thelul: 
that water is sweet, but lukewarm, as all ground-water in 
Arabia. Then we went to sit down, where the high w^tem 
wall oast already a little shadow, in the public view ; looking 
that some hous^older would call us. 

Men stood in their cottage thresholds to look at us Beduins : 
then one approached, — it seems these villagers take the charge in 
turn, and we stood up to meet him. He enquired, “ What be ye, 
and whence come ye, and whither will ye?” we eat down 
after our answer, and be left us. He came again and said 
‘ sum ! ' and we rose and followed him. The villager led us into 
his cottage yard ; here we sat on the earth, and he brought 
us dates, with a little butter and thin whey : when we had 
eaten he returned, and we were called to the village Kahwa. 
Here also they knew me, for some had seen me in Hayil. These 
morose peasants cumbered me with religious questions ; till I 
was most weary of their insane fanaticism. 

El-Kasr, that is Kasr el-Asheruwdt, is a village of two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred souls ; the large graveyard, without 
the place, is a wilderness of wild headstones of many gene- 
rations. Their wells are sunk to a depth (the Beduins say) of 
thirty fathoms ! 

We now heard sure tidings of the Emir ; his camp had 
been removed to Hazzel, that is an aed or jau (watering place 
made in hollow ground) not distant, eastwards, from Shek^ky 
in the Ruwilla country (where was this year a plentiW 
rabia), ‘ and all Shammar was with him and the Emir’s cattle.’ 
They were not many days out from Hiyil, and the coming 
again of the Prince and his people would not be for some other 
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weeks. These are the pastoral, and warlike spring excursions of 
the Shammar Princes. A month or two they lie thus in tents 
like the Beduw ; but the end of their loitering idleness is 
a vehement activity : for as ever their cattle are murubba, they 
^ mount upon some great ghrazzu, with the rajajSl and a 
cloud of Beduw, and ride swiftly to surprise their enemies ; and 
after that they come again {commonly with a booty) to Hayil. 
—jUI the desert above Easr was, they told us, mihal. The 
rabia was this year upon the western side of Ajja ; and the 
Emir’s troops of mares and horses had been sent to graze about 
Mogug. Eyad enquired, ‘ If anything had been heard of the 
twenty Ageyl riders from Medina ! ’ 

The villagers of Kasr are Beny Temim: theirs is a very 
ancient name in Arabia. They were of old time Beduins and 
villagers, and their settled tribesmen were partly of the nomad 
hfe; now they are only vOlagers. They are more robust than 
the Beduin neighbours, but churlish, and of little hospitality. 
In the evening these villagers talked tediously with us strangers, 
and made no kahwa. Dpon a side of their public coffee hall 
was a raised hank of clay gravel, the manhn or travellers’ bed- 
stead, a very harsh and stony lodging to those who come in 
from the austere delicacy of the desert ; where in nearly every 
place is some softness of the pure sand. The nights, which 
we had found cold in the open wilderness, were here warm in 
the shelter of walls. — When we departed ere day, I saw many 
of these Arabian peasants sleeping abroad in their mantles ; 
they lay stretched Hke hounds in the dust of the village street. 

At sunrise we saw the twin heads of the Sumr& Hayil. 
Eyad responded to all men’s questions ; “ We go with this 
Khaltl to Hayil, at the commandment of the Bashat el-Medina ; 
and are bearers of his sealed letter to Ibn Eashid ; but we 
know not what is in the writing,— which may be to cut 
off all our heads ! ” — also I said in my heart, ‘ The Turks are 
treacherous ! ’ — ^But should I break the Pasha’s seal ? No ! I 
would sooner hope for a fair event of that hazard. This sealed 
letter of the governor of Medina, was opened after my returning 
from Arabia, at a British Consulate ; and it contained no mote 
than his commending me to ‘ The Sheykh ’ Ibn Eashid, and the 
request that he would send me forward on my journey. 

I walked in the mornings two hoiirs, and as much at ^ter- 
noon, that my companions might ride ; and to spare their sickly 
theHd I climbed to the saddle, as she stood, like a Beduwy : 
but the humanity which I show'ed them, to my possibility, 
hardened their ungenerous hearts. Seeing them weary, and 
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Byld complaining that his soles were worn to the quick, I 
went on walking barefoot to Gofar, and bade them ride still,— 
There I beheld once more (oh ! blissful sight), the plum trees aad 
almond trees blossoming in an Arabian oasis. We met with no 
one in the long main street ; the men were-now in the fields cs 
sleeping out the heat of the day in their houses. We went by 'the 
MaTidkh, and I knew it well ; but my companions, who had not 
been this way of late years, were gone on, and so we lost our break- 
fast. When I called they would not hear ; they went to knock 
at a door far beyond. They sat down at last in the street’s end 
but we saw no man. “ Let us to HSyil, and mount thou, Khalil ! ’’ 
said the raCks. Ws went on through the ruins of the northern 
quarter, where I showed them the road ; and come near the 
desert side, I took the next way, but they trod in another. I 
called them, they called to mo, and I went on riding. Upon 
this Eyad’s light head turning, whether it were he had not 
tasted tobacco this day, or because he was weary and fasting, he 
began to curse me ; and came running like a madman, ‘ to 
take the thelul.’ When I told him I would not suffer it, be 
stood aloof and cursed on, and seemed to have lost bis under- 
standing. A mile beyond he returned to a better mind, and 
acknowledged to me, that ‘ until he had drunk tobacco of s 
morning his heart burned within him, the brain rose in his pai, 
and he felt like a fiend.’ — It were as easy to contain such s 
spirit as to bind water ! 

I rode not a little pensively, this third time, in the beaten 
way to HayO ; and noted again (with abhorrence, of race) at 
every few hours’ end their “ kneeling places ” ; — those little hays 
of stones set out in the desert soil, where wayfarers overtaken by 
the canonical hours may patter the formal prayer of their religion. 
—About midway we met the morning passengem out from H4yil ; 
and looking upon me with the implacable eyes . of theii 
fanaticism, every one who went by uttered the same hard 
words to my companions, ‘ Why bring ye him again ? ’ Ambar, 
Aneybar’s brother, came next, riding upon an ass in a company ; 
he went to Gofar, where he had land and palms. But the 
worthy Galla libertine greeted us with a pleasant good humour, 
— I was less it mi^t be in disgrace of the princely household 
than of the fanatical populace. We saw soon above the brow 
of the desert the white tower-head of the great donjon of the 
castle, and said Merj4n, “ Some think that the younger cbUdren 
of Tel4I be yet alive therein. They see the world from their 
towel, and they ate unseen.” Upon our right hand lay the 
palms in the desert, es-Sherafa, founded by Metaab : — so we 
rode on into the town. 
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We enterea Hayil near the time of the afternoon prayers. 
Because the Emir was absent, there was no bnsineas ! the most 
shops were shut. The long market street was silent ; and their 
town seemed a dead and empty place. I saw the renegade 
Abdullah sitting at a shop door ; then IbraHm and a few more 
of my acquaintance, and lastly the schoolmaster. The onsaToury 
pedant stood and cried with many deceitful gestures, “ Now, 
welcome ! and blessed be the Lord ! — Khalil is a Moslem ! ” (for 
he guessed I had not been so foolhardy as to re-enter 
Ibn Eashid’s town.) At the street’s end I met with Aneybar, 
lieutenant now in (empty) HAyil for the Emir ; he came 
from the Kasr carrying in bis hand a gold-hilted hack-sword : 
the great man saluted me cheerfully and passed by. I went 
to ahght before the castle, in the empty Meshab, which was 
wont to be full of the couching tbeluls of visiting Beduins : but 
in these days since Ibn Eastiid was gkrazzai, there came no 
more Beduins to the town. About haU the men of Hfiyil were 
now in the field with Ibn Eashtd ; for, besides his salaried 
rajajil, even the salesmen of the suk are the Prince’s servants, 
to ride with him. This custom of military service has dis- 
couraged many traders of the East Nejd provinces, who had 
otherwise been willing to try their fortunes in Hayil. 

Some malignants of the castle ran together at the news, 
that the Nasriny was come again. I saw them stand in the 
tower gate, with the old coffee-server ; “ Heigh ! (they cried) it is 
he indeed ! now it may please UUah he will be put to death.” — 
Whilst I was in this astonishment, Aneybar returned ; be had 
but walked some steps to find his wit. “ Salaam aleylc ! " 
" Aleykom es-salaam," be answered me again, betwixt good will 
and wondering, and cast back the head ; for they have all 
learned to strut like the Emirs. Aneybar gave me his right 
hand with a lordly grace : there was the old peace of bread and 
salt betwixt us.— “ From whence, Khalil ? and ye twain with 
him what be ye ? — well go to the coffee hall ! and there we 
will hear more.” Aly el-Ayid went by us, coming from his 
house, and saluted me heartily. 

When we were seated with Aneybar in the great kahwa, 
he asked again, “ And you Beduw with him, what be y© 9 ” 
Eyad responded with a craven humility : “ W'e are Heteym.” — 
“ Nay ye are not Heteym.”— “ Teh them, I said, both what 
ye be, and who sent you hither.” Eydd : “ We are Ageyl 
from Medina, and the Pasha sent ns to Kheybar to convey tMs 
Khalil, with a letter to Ibn Bashid.” — “ Well, Ageyl, and what 
tribesmen 9 ” — “ We must acknowledge we are Beduins, we are 
AuAjy." Aneybar: “ And, Khalil, where are your letters 9 
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waking aolicitude ; in their households they piously withdraw, 
nor will any lightly molest him, until he waken of himself. 
Only from el-assr till the sun set, they sleep no more, that such 
they think were unwholesome. Of their much slumbering, they 
are more wakeful in the dark night hours, which time in the 
open wilderness is troubled with alarms ; the hounds often 
bark at the wolf tOl the morning light, and the habalis are 
afoot. Some will talk the mid-day hours away lying out in 
the next clifi’s shadow, or under the thin shade of some gum- 
aeacia tree, or in the sheykh’s great tent. At vespers the 
Beduin bestirs himself ; he goes forth again, murmuring some 
words of pious preparation, to say his afternoon prayer : falling 
on his knees, he claps his palms upon the sand before him, and 
rubs them, then drawing them down from the forehead, he 
washes thus the two sides of his visage, for there is no water. 
Rising again from his devotion, he walks abroad to look for any 
new smoke rising, which is a sign of the coffee lire and cheerful 
fellowship. A sheykh who would far over the wide encampment, 
will leap upon his mare’s bare back to ride thither. Most 
officious of the afternoon coffee-hosts was Burjess, a rich young 
sheykh among certain sheukh of W. Aly, malcontents living 
now with the Fukara ; his was the most spacious tent in our 
encampment. If the mejlis assembled again for any public 
business, or after a rdhla, the afternoon company was more 
numerous, many of the shepherds at that hour coming in. 

As for the head of the tribe, Motlog, he was a personable 
strong man and weU proportioned, of the middle stature, of 
middle age, and with a comely Jewish visage ; and thereto the 
Arabian honour of a thick black beard, and he looked forth with 
a manly assurance imder that specious brow of his sheykhly 
moderation. A fair-spoken man, as they be aU in fair weather, 
full of the inborn Beduin arts when his interest was touched. 
Simple in his manners, he alone went with no gay camel-stiok 
in his hand and never carried a sword ; by which politic urbanity, 
he covered a superfluous insolence of the nobleman, which be- 
came him well. When the mejlis assembled numerous at his 
booth, he, the great sheykh and host, would sit out with a proud 
humility among the common people, holding still his looks at the 
ground ; but they were full of unquiet side-glances, as his mind 
was erect and watching. His authority slumWed, till, there 
being some just occasion, he ruled with a word the unruly Beduw. 
A rude son of the desert sat down by me in the mejlis at my first 
coining, the shepherd of Zeyd’s menzil. I asked him in his ear, 
“ Which of them is Motlog ? ” ^nstcer .• “ Yonder is Motlog ! ” and 
he added boif.terously, to the stranger, ‘ The man there is our 
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Pasha ; for right as the haj pasha, this Motlog governs the Aarab. 
When he says ‘ The rihla ! ’ we all moxmt and set forth ; and where 
he alights there we pitch our booths. — Oho, thou Motlog ! speak 
I not well to this Nasrany ? — and, Khalil, if he would, he might 
out off the heads, wellah-billah, of us all.” Motlog lifted his 
eyes upon us for a moment with half a smile, and then reverted 
to himself. The sheykh of a nomad tribe is no tyrant ; a, great 
sheykh striking a tribesman he should braise his own honour : 
man-striking is a very bestiality, in their sight, at home. 

The sheukh {pi. of sheykh, an elder) are nobles of the blood, 
of a common ancestor, the reputed Jid or father of the tribe ; 
the great sheykh’s dignity he has of inheritance. Motlog 
d-Hameydy succeeded his father Hameydy, who fell in a foray, 
and was sheykh of the Pejir, as all his fathers before him, ascend- 
ing to the patriarch ; and this dignity, which in their sight is a 
disposition of Providence, there is no man certainly who will 
gainsay. No commoner, nor any of strange blood, even though 
he surpassed all men in wealth and sufficiency, can come to be 
the head of a nomad ashtrs, or even to be named of the sheykhly 
kindred, which, as has been said, are a noble lineage in the 
tribe. Sheukh match sooner with sheykhs’ daughters ; and 
between all the Fejir was now a certain, so to say, feminine re- 
semblance of voice and manners : the sheukh were here about 
the fifth part of the ashira. The sheykh of the tribe is as well, 
agid, of his own right, conductor of the general ghrazzns ; his 
is the fourth part of the booty. If he ride not himself, he will 
send a son or another of the sheukh, his deputy, it mi^t 
be Zeyd, who leads for him. I asked Zeyd, “ But if the inherit- 
ing sheykh doted, or he were a man notoriously insufficient? ” 
Zeyd had not heard of such a chance. “ He would be set 
aside,” he answered, “ and the next after him would become our 
sheykh.” 

The sun setting, the loitering coffee-companions turn again 
homeward to pray and to their suppers. At first, when the 
Aarab saw me wander in the cool of the evening, I heard them 
say ” Khalil goes forth to pray after his religion ; ” but bye and 
bye, since I would not by any feints deceive my hosts, they b^an 
to account me a prayetlese one of the heathen, living in the 
world without conscience of UDah. An hour or two passed, the 
sheukh companioos will sayer, “ sally ” or stray away, again to 
coffeeward and the evening mejlis, where they will linger on till 
midnight. For dread they have of treading in the darkness 
upon serpents, a sheykh may be seen then to draw on some 
quaint pair of old boots, such as he may have long since 
purchased at Medina. Arabian Beduins are not wearers of the 
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high red clankii^ boots, which are a proud token of sheykhly 
estate in Syria. 

The Fiikara are of the fanatical tribes ; but they are nearly 
all thus in Arabia. Motlog, the sheykhs and tribesmen, had 
been displeased with Zeyd that (for ha cupidity, so well known 
to them,) be had brought in a kafir, and none such as those 
home-bred Nasr&nies, which they had seen themselves in Syria, 
but of a formidable foreign nation and government, (tbe sheykh 
heard this from the Jurdy and Haj officers,) to wander amongst 
them. And yet, even the great sheykh ’s authority could hardly 
go between any hospitality of the poorest tribesman among 
them. But now as they knew me better, they welcomed the 
Nasr4ny with friendly words at all their coffee fires, and I sat 
every day with Zeyd in the mejlis. Only Zeyd would have 
me often remember it was only himself, who sheltered me from 
the murderous wildness of the Beduins. He would not have 
me venture, even with himself when he went abroad, after the 
day’s light, but sit at home by our tent-fire with Hirfa and 
the men of our menzO : ‘ what & some wretch, he said, stabbed 
me in tbe darkness, and the doer of it might never be known.’ 
Those of our encampment, with whom I bad eaten bread and 
salt, confirmed Zeyd’s words, with many billahs, bidding me not 
trust to any creature, beside themselvM. The Arabs are full of 
great words ; and I did not disquiet myself for their fanatical 
wild talk. “ Wellah ! ” said Zeyd, “ it was never seen before that 
any Nasr&ny should sit in the Beduins’ mejlis, or be seen riding 
aloft upon a camel and to follow the rdbla.” 

My practice in medicine was yet to begin ; now, in most un- 
happy hour, my vaccination failed me ! The lymph was pur- 
chased of a fawning Christian vaccinator of Damascus : I had 
more sent to me by the Jurdy ; but, exposed in open quills, the 
virtue was lost even before they could be delivered to me 
at Meddin S&lih. I bad used the lately learned art with 
good success in Syrian villages. For the benefit of vaccination, 
the Beduw would have almost pardoned my misbelief ; and 
I might have lived thereby competently in a country where it 
is pen! of death to be accounted the bearer of a little silver. No 
more than a sick camel now remained to me, and little gold in 
my purse, and I began to think of quitting this tedious soil, 
where henceforth without a pretext, 1 mi^t needs appear as a 
spy intruded among them ; and — since it were impossible for me 
to conform to their barbaric religion — where my neck would be for 
every lawless and fanatic wretch’s knife ; and in what part soever 
I should pass, with great extremities, every soul would curse me. 

I was not tbe first Christian vaccinator in land of the 
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southern Aarab, They had all to tell me of one Abu Fdris, 
who came to them with this craft many years before me : a man 
of an uplandish Syrian vDIage, part inhabited by Nasara. He 
was well remembered among the Aarab : for his sake I can 
think them, where I came, to have been often less fanatically 
minded towards me. — And who comes after me may, I confide 
in God ! find the (before reproachful) Christian name respect- 
able over large provinces of the fanatical Peninsula. Abu FSris 
led a year of his life with the nomads ; — only touching at the 
towns, for doubt of their less tolerant humanity. Teyma he 
visited and H4yil ; he was even in Kasim, and had vaccinated 
at Aneyza. There was after him a second Abu Paris : he came 
to the tribes ten years later, also a Nasr&ny ; his own name was 
Sleymdn, but, professing the art of Abu he was called by 

the nomads Abu Paris. 

Vaccination they understand to be come from the north : 
therefore if lymph be brought from the southward and the 
Harameyn (which is seldom) it is little esteemed : neither are 
there Moslem vaccinators in the north, but Nasara only. The 
Beduw upon the Syrian borders are served from Damascus, 
where there are three or four professors. I found them to 
be drapera in the bazaar ; they had learned to win also by 
this ieechcraft. As the spring is come, they go on circuit 
to the country villages : more rarely, at their earnestly entreat- 
ing him, some one of them will adventure two or three days 
journey eastward to the Syrian nomads. Abu PHris, not timid 
as tho demiss Damascene Christians, but of the hardy moun- 
taineers, was the first to descend with the nomads into Arabia. 
Well accepted had be been in the “houses of hair”; a man 
that could frankly repress the petulance of the ill-meaning sort, 
and even (they tell me) in reasonable cause laving his heavy 
hand upon some of them: and they, for their parts, were content to 
see this sturdy manhood in the Christian man. The same Abu 
Paris, later in H4yil, being led by the steward of the Prince’s 
hall through the castle-yard to dinner, some Hght spirits of the 
household bade the Nasrany halt a moment and read them a 
writing, if he could, which was painted in ochre above the inner' 
tower gateway. “ Ay, said he, I can read, my masters.” — “ Then 
teU us what is this scripture,” (feigning themselves they knew 
no letters.) “ I see written ‘ there is none other Ood but Ullah.' ” 
— “ And then-—?” — “ Well, and then there is that, which ye say, 
'Mohammed messenger of Vllafi.’ ” And likewise, many years 
afterward, at the same place, they called me to read ; and' as I 
read it in a breath, “ Khalil, cried the malicious witlings, has 
not refused to read all, but — ha-ha-ha ! — J6 remember the word 
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here of Abu FIris, ‘ That which ye say, Mohammed rasul 
Ullah ! ’ ” 

The later Abu F4ris was lose a man of his meat among the 
Beduw : -when word was brought to the mejlis of the massacre 
of the Nasdra in Syria, they saw him, between grief and fear, 
sobbing and sighing before them. When the kind Beduw said, 
“ MeskinI poor man, why will he lament thus ? Abu Faris, take 
thy heart again, dost thou not believe, also in thy religion, that 
althing is from Ullah ? ” he answered them, “ Alas I am thinking 
of my parentage, ah Lord God ! and lie they now dead ? woe 
is me, aU cruelly murdered ! ” and half womanized he added, “ Ya 
rubba, Aha ! this friendly company, will ye now slay me also ? La, 
la, dakhUakom, nay, nay, do it not! I cast myself upon you, I do 
entreat you;” then abjectly, so that the citizens of the wilder- 
ness laughed out, “ Udkhul hareemakom, 1 do enter even to 
your women, that they protect me ! ” “ Wellah, answered the 

Aarab, the man is mejnun, beside himself. Now look up man ! 
Abu F&ris i How, thou Sleyman ! ” And said many magnani- 
mous desert voices, “ BIhet thou not eaten with us the bread and 
salt ? less 1 it is enough, khdlas ! all doubts are ended between 
us ; as for this doing in es-8ham, we judge not whether it 
were good or evil ; but henna (we are) ^-Beduw, we make no 
account of the Shwam (Damascenes). Let no fear be in thee 
here amongst us, thy friends ; henna el-Beduw, wa eih-thaif azk, 
and the guest is as one dearly beloved.” 

It was Khdlaf AUiyda who had fetched and fathered this 
SleymAn the vaccinator, muwddir. They came riding down 
together upon his thelul witk the Haj from Syria, and the 
Beduin’s share was to be a third in this profitable adventure. I 
heard the tale from Khilaf’s mouth ; he had since a mind to 
have fetched another mujeddir ; but the poor man’s heart failed 
him when he saw the Beduwy’s gaunt thelul at his door 
and only the wilderness before him.— The Aarab had been 
faithful to Abu Fdris, nor envied they the man’s good fortune ; 
every one of them paying gladly the ransom for his life from the 
horrible sickness, the fourth part of the mejidy, or a shilling. 
His year ended, they sent him home in peace, with not a little 
substance, which he had gathered amongst them : his cattle 
were driven up before him, by the Beduin herdsmen, to Syria. 

The Arabs, until now using inoculation, being once vacci- 
nated, are in no fear of the disease for the rest of their lives If 
I said “ It is not so sure,” they answered, “ But it has been ap- 
proved among hundreds, and whosoever was vaccinated with 
the iaam (IjTnph) of Abu Faria, when the jideru (small-pox) 
was m agam, wellah ma sdb-hu, it never attained him.” The 
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A-arab are cured in their maladies by the hareem, who have all 
some little store of drugs, spices and perfumes, fetched from 
Medina, and their grandam’s skill of simples, which are not 
many to find in their desert diras. The nomads had little 
expectation of better remedies in the hands of Khalil, which 
were dearer “ government medicines ” and strange among them. 
They bade me show my drugs to the hareem who, they sup- 
posed, should certainly know them. The practice of the poor 
affectionate women, is not all (in some malignant husbands’ 
surmising) to their health ; men too often ascribe their slow and 
obscure maladies to ‘ witchcraft of the hareem.’ “ See, Khalil, 
some patient has said, how dead is my body and wasted : I am 
in doubt of a jealous wife, and that she has given me some cold 
drink.” Poisoning is familiar to the criminal imagination of aU 
the Arabs. They call medicaments davwa, as in the settled 
countries ; and the Beduins give the name to those few herbs 
and condiments which they put to their food to give a pleasant 
savour and colour. 

Hirfa, as a principal sheykh’s daughter, was reputed to be 
seen in leecheraft. Hirfa one day calling her gossips together, 
they sat down before me to see my medicine-box opened. 
The silly bewildered hareem took my foreign drugs in then- 
hands, one by one ; Mid, smelling to them, they wavered their 
beads with a wifely gravity. And all these they allowed to be 
to them unknown, but sure they were they had smeUed out 
hdltUa, or gum asafcetida, a drug which the Arabs have in 
sovereign estimation. But what was their wonder to see me 
make an effervescing drink ! Hirfa oftentimes entreated me to 
show her gossips this marvellous feat of “ boiling water without 
fire.” It is strange how, for remedies, the Arabs make no mote 
a nice account of halal and harr&m ; they will take of the unclean 
and even abominable, saying : “ davw^a ! it is medicine.” These 
Beduins give the sick to eat of the rdkham or small white carrion 
eagle. Upon a day I found a poor woman of our menzil seething 
asses’ dung in the pot ; she would give the water to drink with 
milk, to her sick brother : the Arabs think the ass unclean, 
but especially the excrement. 

Now were I to speak of my medical practice plainly, I think 
it a desperation to cure the Arabs, and that a perfect physician 
would hardly be praised amongst them. He is lost whose science 
is slow, and the honest man of few promises ; they -will despise 
his doubts and his teatatives. He who would thrive must re- 
semble them, some glozing Asiatic that can file his tongue to 
the baseness of those Semitic minds. Their -wild impatience 
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looks to see marvels : the right physician, only handling a 
pulse, they think, should be able to divine a man’s state and 
all his past infirmities ; and some specific must he have for every 
disease, because ‘ there is a salve in Nature for every sore ’ ; yet so 
knavish are they that for all his skill they would pay him only 
upon a day which is ever to come. The Arabians are ill 
nourished, and they think themselves always ailing. The no- 
mads live nearly as the wild creatures, without certain diet, and 
they drink infected waters. Few have not some visceral in- 
firmities — el-kibd ; and, the wind breathing upon their nearly 
naked bodies, they are crazed with all kinds of rheums, er-rthh ; 
a name they give to all obscure, aching diseases. Every sick- 
ness they name tcajjd, “ pain, disease the patient wajjdn. 

Inured from his youth to bodily extremities, the Beduwy 
can suffer a painful malady of years, and will sooner pine still, 
than put away his penny for uncertain curra to the Mudowwy, 
or man of medicine. For these Semites, feeling themselves such 
shrews, have no confidence in man, but in God only : they 
would all see the leech’s skOl proved upon some other than 
themselves. Thus hardly do any come to the man of medicine till 
he be about to depart from them ; when commonly only the most 
intractable or hopeless cases will be brought before him. Not- 
withstanding, they all love to bibble-babble their infirmities, in 
the wholesome ears of the hakim. As I have walked in Arabian 
villages, some have caught me by the mantle to enquire, “ Eigh ! 
thou the apothecary ! oanst thou not restore their sight to the 
blind ? ” So everywhere they besought me to help some whose 
eyes were perished. It is lawful, they think, to come to the phy- 
sician, and merit to supinely endure a disease, which (by the will 
of Ullah) is come upon them. If I said I had little or no hope 
to relieve them, they responded cheerfully : “ El-Hakim (the 
Physician is) TJlldh, He is all-cure ; ” — yet some, full of melancholy, 
“ Afa ly ghreyr Ullah, what then remaineth unto me but the 
Lord 9 ” They will give to Ullah the praise of ail human service, 
and not pay the apothecary : and they say, “ I will pay for no 
medicines, I will pay for the cure ; trust me, Mudowwy, I will 
requite thee at that time as thine own heart can desire.” 

It is said in the towns, “ the Beduwy’s mind is in his eyes." 
Negligent and impatient, they judge, as they are passionately 
persuaded, in the seeing of the moment, and revert to their 
slumbering indolence. They cannot be persuaded that a little 
powder of quinine should be truly sold for a silverling, when their 
housewives buy their hands full of beggarly drugs at Medina, 
for a piece of small money. Others imagined the Mudowwy 
himself had made all the medicines, of some common earths and 
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aimples. Where they proved some marvenons effect of a remedy, 
as morphia (a grave anguish relieved with one drop of the 
medicine-water), neither could this move them : for all is as 
nothing, in comparison of God’s miracles. Nor enquired they for 
it again of the man of medicine ; since they must pay the second 
time, if only with the gift of a little rice, or with the promise of 
a bowl of sour butter-milk. Others, having received my medi- 
cines, the elves withheld the price ; for all that the Beduin can 
catch of another man’s good is his booty. There were some 
BO ungracious ones that they have stolen away the cups in 
which, with much pains, I had charitably mixed them medi- 
cines ; poor losses, but that cannot be repaired in the desert. 
So said the men at our homely evening fire, “ The people come 
to Khalil’s tent for medicines ; and Khalil, not distinguishing 
them, will give to all of them in trust : the people yegotarun, 
go their ways, and he sees them no more, wellah ! Khalil, there 
is no wit in thee at all for buying and selling.” 

And were I to wander there again, I would carry with 
me only a few, that are called quack -salving medicines, of an easy 
application and like to specific remedies. Who has not made 
the experience, can hardly think bow tedious it is to prepare 
medicines in the wilderness ; in that sun-stricken languishing 
and indigence of all things and often confusion of the nomad 
tent, to weigh out grains in the balance, the sand blowing, 
and there is no pure water : but when the potions are ready and 
the lotions, your nomad patients will hardly be able to find any 
phial, garrora, to receive them. After my return a friend said to 
me, ” Your Beduins have a good custom, — I would God we had it 
here ! Let physicians be paid only upon the patients’ amend- 
ment ! A bold man to take upon you an art unlearned ! ” — “ I 
relieved many, the most part freely ; 1 hurt none ; I have de- 
luded no man.” 

All the Aarab would have hijabs sooner than medicaments, 
which they find so unprofitable in the hands of their hareem. 
The Moghrlreba, Moors or “ Occidental Arabs,” are esteemed in 
Arabia, the best scriveners of these magical scriptures ; and the 
people suppose them to be of a wonderful subtlety, in the find- 
ing of hid treasures. There are hijabs for the relief of several 
diseases, and against possession of the jan or earth-demons ; 
itlso hijabs which should preserve life in dangers, as hijabs 
written agamst lead. Metaab Ibn Eashtd, prince of Shammer 
after his brother Telldl, had worn one of this kind of amulets f 
and his murderous nephews, who thought they might not pre- 
vail with common shot, killed him therefore with a silver bullet. 
Tho lieutenant of Turkish soldiery at Kheybar told in my 

y 
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hearing, long after, of one who, taken in a revolt at Medina, 
had been sentenced by the military court to be shot. Brought 
forth to execution, the bullets which struck the condemned 
fell down as from a wall, and he remained unwounded : so one 
fired a pistol in his bosom, but the lead fell from him. The 
unhappy man cried out in his suffering, “ Sirs ! I have no de- 
fence against iron ! ” so they bound him to a cannon’s mouth 
and at the blast, he perished. The Turk swore to us mighty 
oaths he was there, he had seen the thing with his eyes ; and 
others said they had known the like, “ ay, billah I ” — Such ate 
everyday miracles, heard and confirmed and believed in among 
them. 

The same men catch after charms, that will not pay for medi- 
cine : every wiseacre of them would purchase a hijab with reals, 
even were they the last in his slender purse. The hijabs of famous 
magical men are dear worth ; those grave foreheads make it 
strange, and will profess themselves wonderfully unwilling. They 
are composed (as all things among them take colour of religion) 
out of “ God’s word,” texts chosen in the koran, written cabalis- 
tioally. And more than half confident is the well-nosed man, 
who has such a talisman suspended from his flesh, even in the 
greatest hazards. Also hijabs (some of the quaintest you shall 
find were written by Jews) have been used in medieval Europe ; 
so are they yet among Oriental Christians. In the Arabic 
border lands there is hardly a child, or almost an animal, which 
is not defended from the evil eye, by a charm.— What ! do we 
not see the like even at tha day in Europe ? in all the priests’ 
countries yet in* bondage. — Such were often their words : ‘‘ We 
will pay for no medicines, the Arabs are poor folk ; but here is 
my three reals — wellah, I would bring five and lay them down, 
so thou write me an bijab such as I desire : ” and before other 
they would have philters of dishonest love. They could well 
imagine, that the outlandish Nasrany man might write them 
a quick spell, more than another : and they thought it a marvel 
poor as they saw me, that I constantly denied them sharply! 
when with the^ draught of a reed I might have enriched myself. 
Yet if I said, “ Should a man meddle in things pertaining to the 
Providence of Ullah ? ” then the best among them, as Moslems 
assented devoutly. ' 

Bedu^ BometimM gave me their hands, supposing I should 
be skflled m palmistry, and prayed me to read their life-lot, 
whether it were fallen well to them.’ Some vain young men 
would have me divine of their faces, saymg, ‘ Saw I any likeness 
m them to lucky peraons ? ’ Mankind, after the Arabs’ opinion, 
may ba Taxed in their bodies and minds by possession of the jaiij 
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of ■which they say “ half are malignant and a half good demons, ay 
and Moslemin.” They inhabit seven stages, -which (as the seven 
heavens above) is the building of the under-world. Strange 
maladies and lunatic affections are ascribed to their influence ; 
scorned and bewildered persons are said to be " be-jinned,” 
mejnun, demoniacs. Every disease asketh a remedy, and there ate 
also exorcists for the mejnuns in Arabia : — be there not some, in 
these days, in our bell-and-candle Europe ! — By “ reading ” power- 
ful spells, out of the “ scripture of God ” over those sick persons, 
they would have us believe they can “ put in fear and drive out ” 
the possessing demons. Many have come and entreated me to 
use that ability, to the relief of some of their next kindred ; 
and these persons received, with hateful looks, my simple denial, 
protesting hardly, “ it was but of an evil meaning towards them 
that I would not vouchsafe this kindness to the Moslemin.” 

The nomad’s mind is ever in the ghrazzu ; the knave would 
win, and by whose loss he recks not, neither with what impro- 
bity : men in that squalid ignorance and extreme living, be- 
come wild men. The Aarab are not all thus ; but, after their 
strait possibility, there are virtuous and higher human spirits, 
amongst them ; especially of the well-faring and sbeykka, men 
enfranchised from the pining daily carefulness of their liveli- 
hood, bred liberally and polished in the mejlis, and entertainers 
of the public guests. Human life, where the poor hardljy 
find passage by foul and cragged ways, fufl of cruel gins, is 
spread out more evenly before them. Thrae are the noblemen 
of the desert, men of ripe moderation, peacemakers of a certain 
erudite and subtle judgment. 

Pleasant, as the fiery heat of the desert daylight is done, 
is our homely evening fire. The sun gone down upon a high- 
land steppe of Arabia, whose common altitude is above three 
thousand feet, the thin dry air is presently refreshed, the sand 
is soon cold ; wherein yet at three fingers’ depth is left a sunny 
warmth of the past day’s heat until the new sunrise. After 
a half hour it is the blue night, and clear hoary starlight in 
which there shines the girdle of the milky way, with a mar- 
vellous clarity. As the sun is setting, the nomad housewife 
brings in a truss of sticks and dry bushes, which she has 
pulled or hoed with a mattock (a tool they have seldom) in 
the \Tiidemess ; she casts do-wn this provision by oui hearth- 
side, for the sweet-smelling evening fire. But to Hirfa, his 
sheykhly young wife, Zeyd had given a little Beduin maid to 
help her. The housewife has upon her -woman’s side an hearth 
apart, which is the cooking-fire. Commonly Hirfa baked then. 
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andet the ashes, a bread-cake for the stranger i Zeyd hei 
husband, who is miserable, or for other cause, eats not yet, 
but only near midnight, as he is come again from the mejlis 
and would go in to sleep. 

At this first evening hour, the Beduw are all /i akl-ha, 
in their households, to sup of such wretchedness as they may 
have ; there is no more wandering through the wide encamp- 
ment, and the coming in then of any persons, not strangers, 
were an unseemly “ ignorance.” The foster-camels lie couched, 
before the booth of hair : and these Beduins let them lie still 
an hour, before the milking. The great feeble brutes have 
wandered all day upon the droughty face of the wilderness ; 
they may hardly crop their fills, in those many hours, of so 
slender pastures. The mare stands tethered before the booth at 
the woman’s side, where there is not much passage. Such dry 
wire-grass forage as they find in that waste, is c^t down 
beside her. When the Arabs have eaten their morsel and 
drunken leban of the flock, the few men of our menzil begin to 
assemble about the sheykh’s hearth, where is some expectation of 
coffee. The younger or meanest of the company, who is sitting 
or leaning on his elbow or lies next the faggot, will indolently 
reach back his hand from time to time for more dry rimth, 1« 
cast on the fire, and other sweet resinous twigs, till the flaming 
light leaps up again in the vast uncheerful darkness. The 
nomads will not burn the good pasture bushes, gussha, even 
in their enemies’ country. It is the bread of the cattle. I have 
sometimes unwittingly offended them, until I knew the plants, 
plucking up and giving to the flames some which grew in the 
soil nigh my hand ; then children and women and the men of 
little understanding blamed me, and said wondering, “ It was an 
heathenish deed.” 

Glad at the fall of the empty daylight, the householders sit 
again to make talk, or silent and lisUras, with the drooping 
gravity of brute animals. Old men, always weary, and the 
herdmen, which were all day abroad in the sun, are lying 
now upon an elbow (this is the right Aarab posture, and which 
Zeyd would have me leam and use), about the common fire. 
But the reposing of the common sort at home is to lie heels out 
backward, about the hearth, as the spokes of a wheel, and flat 
upon their bellies (which they even think appeases the gnawing 
of hunger) ; and a little raising themselves, they discourse stay- 
ing upon their breasts and two elbows : thus the men of this 
lean nation will later sleep, spreading only their tattered 
cloaks under them, upon the wild soil (beled), a posture even 
reproved by themselvra. B61ed, we saw in the mouth of the 
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nomiids, is the inhabited soi! of the open desert and also of the 
oasis ; they say of the dead, “ Ho is under the beled.” Dlra; the 
Beduin circuit, is heard also in some oases for their town settle- 
ment. — I asked Zeyd, “ Then say ye the b^led is our mother ? ’’ — 
“ Ay well, and surely, Khaltl ; for out of the ground took God 
man and all return thither.” They asking me of our custom, 
I said ‘‘ Yon are ground-sitters, but we sit high upon stools 
like the Turk.” — The legs of chair-sitters to hang all day they 
thought an insufferable fatigue. ” Khalil says well,” answered 
Zeyd, who, a sheykh of Aarab, had been in high presence of 
pashas and government men at Damascus ; and be told how 
he found them sitting in arm-chairs and (they are all cross- 
leg Orientals) with a leg crossed over the other, a shank or 
a foot : ‘ a simple crossed foot is of the under functionaries : 
but to lap a man’s shin, (Zeyd showed us the manner,) he 
said to be of their principal personages.’ The Arabs asked 
me often, if we sat gathered in this kindly sort about our 
evening fires ? and if neighbours went about to neighbour 
byut, seeking company of friends and coffee-drinking ? 

^tting thus, if there anyone rises, the mare snorts softly, 
looking that it is he who should now bring her delicious bever 
of warm camel-milk, and gazing after him, she whinnies with 
pleasance. There is a foster camel to every nomad mare, since 
they taste no com, and the harsh desert stalks could not else 
sustain her : the horse, not ruminating and losing much moisture 
by the skin, is a creature very impatient of hunger and thirst. 
His mare is therefore not a little chargeable to a sheykh in 
the desert, who must burden oftentimes another camel with her 
provision of water. Twice she will drink, and at the hottest of 
the summer season, even thrice in a daylight ; and a camel-load 
of girbies may hardly water her over two days. Who hsis wife 
or horse, after the ancient proverb, may rue, he shall never be 
in rest, for such brittle possessions are likely to be always ailing. 
Yet under that serene climate, where the element is the tent of 
the world, the Beduw have little other care of their mares ; it is 
imknown in the desert so much as to rub them. They mOk 
first for the mare and then (often in the same vessel) for 
the nomad household. She stands straining upon her tether, 
looking toward the pleasant sound of milking : the bowl froth- 
ing from the udder is carried to her in the herdsman’s hand 
and she sups through her teeth the sweet warm milk, at a long 
draught. The milking time of camels is but once in the day, at 
evening, unless a little be drawn for some sick person or stranger 
in the morning, or for any wayfaring man in the daytime. The 
small cattle, ghrannen or dubbush, are milked at sunset ; only in 
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rich sprii^ districts, the housewives may draw their teats s^in 
in the morning. The dubbush are milked by their housewives, 
the milch camels by the men and lads only. Spring is the 
milky season, when men and beasts, (if the winter rain failed 
not) fate at the best in the wilderness. With small cattle, 
it lasts only few weeks from the yeaning till the withering 
of the year be again upon them, when the herb is dried up ; but 
the camel kine are nearly eleven months in milk. 

So needful is the supplement of milk to the desert horses, 
that when, in the dry summer or at some other low times, the 
camels are driven wide from the standing menzil to be azah, 
absent certain days, that is in quest of pasture, the mare also is 
led along with them in her master’s troop, to drink the foster 
mUk. But if the sheykh have need of his mare then at home, 
he will nourish her, as he may, without the wet-nurse, mixing at 
evening a bowl of mereesy or dry milk rubbed in water. Mereesy 
is the butter-milk of the flock, dried by boiling to the hard 
shard, and resembles chalk. It is a drinlr much to thank God 
for, in lean times, and in the heat of the year, in the wilderness ; 
in the long dead months when there is no milk, it is every^ day 
dearer and hard to be come by. Excellent to take upon journeys, 
mereesy is gipsy drink and no dainty in the border countries ; 
but in the Arabian oases it is much esteemed to use with their 
unwholesome date diet, which alone were too heating. Mereesy 
(‘ that which rubbed between the palms of the hands, can be 
nungled with water,’) or dry milk, is called by many other 
names in the provinces of Arabia, as iliirdn and birggila, iaggl, 
in West Nejd ; in the South and towards Mecca, mUthir. 
Butter is the poor nomads’ market ware : with this they can 
buy somewhat in the towns for their household necessities. 
Having only mereesy in the saddle-bags and water before us 
every third day on the road, I have not doubted to set out 
upon long voyages in the khdla. Mereesy will remain unaltered 
till the next season ; it is good in the second year, only growing 
harder. The best were to grind it to flour, as they do in 
Kasim ; and this stirred, with a little sugar, in a bowl of the 
desert water is a grateful refreshment after the toil and heat 
of the desert journey. 

A pleasure it is to listen to the cheerful musing Beduin 
talk, a lesson in the traveUera’ school of mere humanity, — and 
there is no land so perilous which by humanity he may not pass, 
for man is of one mind everywhere, ay, and in their kind, even 
the brute animals of the same foster earth — a timely vacancy 
of the busy-idle cares which cloud upon us that would live 
peaceably in the moral desolation of the world. And pleasant 
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those sounds of the spretting milk under the udders in the Arabs' 
vessels ! food for man and health at a draught in a languishing 
country. The bovl brought in foaming, the children gather to 
it, and the guest is often bidden to sup with them, with his 
fingers, the sweet froth, orghra or roghrwa, irtugh : or this milk 
poured into the sour mUk-skin and shaken there a moment, 
the housewife serves it forth again to their suppers, with that 
now gathered sourness which they think the more refreshing. 

The nomad’s eyes are fixed upon the crude congruily of 
Nature ; even the indolence in them is austere. They speak ol 
the things within their horizon. Those loose “ Arabian tales ” 
of the great border-cities, were but profane ninnery to their 
stem natural judgments. Yet so much they have of the Semitic 
Oriental vein, without the doting citizen fantasy, that many 
dream all their lives of hidden treasures ; wealth that may fall 
to them upon a day out of the lap of heaven. Instead of the 
cities’ taliag, the Aarab have their braying rhapsodies, which 
may be heard in every wild nomad hamlet, as those of the 
Beny Helal. The Arabs are very credulous of all that is told 
beyond their knowledge, as of foreign countries. All their 
speech is homely ; they tell of bygone forays and of adventures 
in their desert lives. You may often hear them in their tale 
quote the rhythms between wisdom and mirth of the katastd 
(riming desert poets without letters) ; the best are often widely 
current among the tribes. In every tribe are makers : better 
than any in this country were the kassads of Bishr. The Icasgdd 
recites, and it is a pleasant adulation of the friendly audience to 
take up his last words in every couplet. In this poetical elo- 
quence I might not very well, or hardly at all, distinguish what 
they had to say ; it is as strange language. The word shder, be 
that ‘ feeldh,’ a poet, is unused by them ; the Beduins knew not 
the word, Zeyd answered “ it is nadm." The Beduin singer 
draws forth stern and horrid sounds from the rabeyby or viol of 
one bass string, and delivers his mind, braying forcedly in the 
nose. It is doubtless a very archaic minstrelsy, in_ these lands, 
but a hideous desolation to our ears. It is the hinds, all day 
in the wilderness with the cattle, who sing most lustily in 
their evening home-coming to the humanity of the byut. ] 
often asked for a hasida of Abeyd Ibn Rashid, and have found 
no singer in this country who was not ready with some of 
them. The young herdsmen of Zeyd’s monzil would ehant for 
the stranger the most evening-times the robust hadH, or herding- 
song. [This word rabeyby is perhaps the Spaniard’s rdbel, and 
that was in Ancient England revel, rehibel.] The Beduw make 
the instrument of any box-frame they may have from the towns : 
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& stick is thrust through, aod in this they pierce an eye above 
tor the peg ; a kid-skin is stretched upon the hollo-w box ; the 
hoarse string is plncked from the mare’s tail ; and setting under 
a bent twig, for the bridge, their music is ready. 

The nomad’s fantasy is high, and that is ever clothed in 
religion. They see but the indigence of the open soil about, 
full of dangers, and hardly sustaining them, and the firma- 
ment above them, habitation of the Divine salvation. These 
Ishmaelites have a natural musing conscience of the good 
and evil, more than other men ; but none observe them less in 
all their dealings with mankind. The civil understanding of 
the desert citizens is fonnd in their discourse (tempered between 
mild and a severe manly grace) and liberal behaviour. A few 
turns and ornaments of their speech, come suddenly to my 
remembrance : gently in contradiction, la / Ullah yeselUmk, 
“ Nay, the Lord give thee peace ; ” in correction, la I Ullah hadik, 
“The Lord lead thee;” and in both, Ullah yerham weylaAeyk, 
“ The Lord show mercy to thy deceased parentage ; " or yuhddy 
weylad^yk iV ej-jinna, “ Lead in thy parents to the paradise.” 
Wonder, as all their Semitic life, has the voice of religion, 
Ullah! “The Lord!” ttsWmi, *' I do bear witness ! ” Yuk- 
dur Ullah I " The Lord is able.” Eahmat UUah I “ The Lord 
His mercy ! ” and very often the popular sort will say, (a Beduin- 
iam that is received with laughter in the towns,) ana efla yow- 
loellal — which I leave to Arabists. When weary they sigh ya 
Bubby I “ Ah my Lord 1 ” Lovers of quietness at home, their 
words are peace, and still courteous in argument ; wa low, 
” And if it were so ; ” sellimt, ” I grant it you.” Confession of 
faulty error through ignorance, udfcftuJ al’ Ullah, “ If I said 
amiss, the Lord is my refuge.” A word of good augury to the 
wayfaring and stranger 5 Ullah yuwasselak h’il-kkeyer, “ God 
give thee to arrive well.” Insh' Ullah ma ksh^f es-shurr, “ It 
may please the Lord that you see not the evO ! ” Ullah yeih- 
birakb’H-Kheyer f “ The Lord remember theo for good ! " Beduish 
giving of thanks are : dfy aleyk, el-dfy, “ I wish thee heartily 
health I ” or, jizak Ullah Idieyer, “ God give thee good chance ! ” 
The nomads, at leisure and lively minds, have little other than 
this stndy to be eloquent. Their utterance is short and with 
emphasis. There is a perspicuous propriety in their speech, 
with quick significance. The Arabian town-dwellers contemn this 
boisterous utterance of the sons of the wilderness ; they them- 
selves are fanatic seotators of the old koran reading. Asiatics, 
the Aarab are smiling speakers. All Beduin talk is one manriftT 
of Arabic, but every tribe has a use, hghra, and neighbours are 
ever chidera of their neighbours’ tongue. “ The speech of them. 
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they will say, is somewhat ’ awry,’ atcaj.” In the mouth of the 
Fukara shoykhs, was a lisping of the terminal consonants. The 
Moahib talk was open and manly. In that dry serenity of the 
air, and largely exercised utterance of the many difficult articu- 
lations of their language, the human voice, hess, is here mostly 
clear and well-sounding ; unless it be in some husk choking 
throat of heart-sore misery. 

There is as well that which is displeasing in their homely 
talk. The mind is distempered by idleness and malice ; they 
will hardly be at pains to remember suddenly, in speech, 
their next tribesman’s name ; and with this is their bar- 
barous meddling curiosity, stickling mistrust one of another 
and beggarly haggling for any trifle, with glosing caresses, 
(would they obtain a thing, and which are alw'ays in guile,) im- 
pudent promises and petulant importunity. And their hypoCTite 
iniquitous words, begetting the like, often end in hideous 
clamour, which troubling “ the peace of Ullah ” in the nomad 
booth, are rebuked by the silent impatience of the rest, of whom 
the better will then proffer themselves as peace-makers. The 
herdsmen’s tongue is full of infantile raillery and, in sight and 
hearing of the other sex, of jesting ribaldry : they think it 
innocent mirth, since it is God that has founded thus our nature. 
Semites, it is impossible that they should ever blaspheme, 
in manner of those of our blood, against the Heavenly Pro- 
vidence.'. Semitic religion is the natural growth of the soil in 
'iheir Semitic souls ; in which is any remiss, farewell life’s luck, 
farewell his worldly estimation : their criminal hearts are capa- 
ble of all mischief, only not of this enormous desperation to lede 
the sovereign majesty of Ullah. Out of that religious per- 
suasion of theirs that a man’s life should be smitten to death, 
who is rebel unto God and despiser of the faith, comes the 
sharp danger of our travelling among them ; where of every ten, 
there is commonly some one, making religion of his peevish 
bestiality, who would slay us, (which all men may do religiously 
and help divine justice). But otherwise they all day take God’s 
name in vain (as it was perhaps in ancient Israel), confirming 
every light and laughing word with cheerful billahs. The 
herdsmen’s grossness is never out of the Semitic nature, the 
soul of them is greedy first of their proper subsistence and then 
of their proper merease. Though Israel is scattered among the 
most polite nations, who has not noted this humour in them ? 
Little Joseph is a tale-bearer to their father of his brethren’s 
lewd conversation in the field ; such are always the Seimtie 
nomads. Palestine, the countries beyond Jordan and Edom, 
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nations which dweUed before in them, and had defiled the land : 
the Beny Israel are admonished, lest the soil cast out them also. 
In Moses is remembered the nomad offence of lying with cattle ; 
the people ate commanded to pat away guiltiness from the land 
by stoning them : in Arabia that is but a villanous mock, and 
which the elder sort acknowledge with groans and cursing. The 
pastoral race being such, Israel must naturaUy slide back from 
Moses’ religion to the easy and carnal idolatry of the old 
Ganaanites. 

To speak of the Arabs at the worst, in one word, the mouth 
of the Arabs is full of cursing and lies and prayers ; their heart 
is a deceitful labyrinth. We have seen their urbanity ; gall and 
venom is in their least ill-humour ; disdainful, cruel, outrageous 
is their malediction. “ Curse Uiiah, thy father (that is better 
than thou), the father of the likes of thee ! bum thy father ! 
this is a man fuel for bell-burning ! bless thee not God ! 
make thee no partaker of His good ! thy house fall upon 
thee ! ” I have heard one, in other things a very worthy 
man, in such form chide his unruly young son : “ Ullah rip 
up that belly in thee ! Curse the father (thy body) of that 
head and belly ! Punish that hateful face ! ” And I have 
heard one burden another thus ; “ Curse thee all the angels, 
curse thee all the Moslemin, let all the heathen curse thee ! ” 
The raging of the tongue is natural to the half-feminine Semitic 
race. The prophet prayeth against some which disquieted him : 
“ Pour out their blood by the sword, let their children con- 
sume with famine, their women be childless and their wives 
widows : they shall cry out from the houses as the ghrazzu 
is suddenly upon them. Forgive not, Lord, their trespass, give 
to them trouble of spirit, destroy them from under the heaven, 
and let Thy very curse abide upon them.” Another holy man 
curses to death petulant children. The Aarab confirm all their 
words by oaths, which are ve^ brittle, and though they say 
Wa hydt DUah, “ As the Lord liveth,” or a man swear by him- 
self, aly lahyaty, or Wa hydt dukny, “ Upon (the honour of) 
my beard.” He will perform such oaths if they cost him nothing, 
this is if he be not crossed in the mean while, or have become 
unwilling. If a man swear by his religion, it is often lightly 
and with mental reservation. For the better assurance of a 
promise they ask and give the hand ; it is a visible pledge. So 
in Ezekiel, the sheukh of the captivity promise and plight their 
bands. A Beduin will swear to some true matter Wellahi or 
doubly, which is less to trust, WelMbi-Billahi. It is a word he 
will observe if he may, for nothing can bind them against their 
own profit ; and they may lawfully break through all at an 
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extremity. Another form is Wullah-BnUah, often said in mock- 
ing uncertainty and hypocrisy. That is a faithful form of 
swearing which they call halif yemin : one takes a grass 
stalk in his fist, and his words are : “ Wa liydi hdtha eUaud, By 
the life of this stem, wa'r-nibb el-mabud, and the adorable 
Lord.” When I have required new wayfaring companions to 
swear me this at the setting out, and add inny md adeshuralt, “ I 
wiU not (for any hap) forsake thee,” they have answered, ” Onr 
lot is one whilst we are in the way, whether to live or die 
together ; and what more can I say, I will conduct thee thither, 
but I die, and by very God I will not forsake thee.” I laid hold 
on their hands and compelled them, but they swore (to a kafir) 
unwillingly ; and some have afterward betrayed me : when then 
I reproached them to the heart, they answered me, “ Oaths 
taken to a kafir be not binding ! ” Sfagnanimons fortitude in a 
man, to the despising of death, where his honour is engaged, 
were in their seeing the hardihood of a madman : where mortal 
brittleness is fatally overmatched we have a merciful God, 
and human flesh, they think, may draw hack from the unequal 
contention. 

To clear himself of an unjust suspicion one will say to the 
other, “ There is nothing between us but Ullah.” Like words 
we hear from gentle Jonatlian’s mouth, in his covenant with the 
climbing friend David. Certain oaths there are, which being 
received by the custom of the tribes as binding, are not violated 
by any honourable person. And, to tell the little which I have 
ascertained in this kind, — a Beduin, put in trust of another man’s 
cattle, often some villager, will give up his yearly tale of the 
increase without fraud, under a solemn obtestation which he 
durst not elude, the owner having also traced a ring about 
him with his sword. If aught be missing in the nomad menzil, 
the owner of that which is lost or strayed may require of whom 
he will an oath of denial, as Ahab took an oath of his neighbours, 
who are called “ every nation and kingdom,” that his subject and 
enemy, Elias, was not found amongst them. I have seen some 
under an imputation go with the accuser to the hearth to give 
his answer ; this they call to swear upon their swords. It is 
over certain lines, which they trace with their weapon in the 
ashes ; a cross mark in a circle @ ; therewith taking a handful 
from the ash-pit. It is an oath such, that the complainant must 
thereafter yield himself satisfied. Zeyd accused of devouring 
his neighbours’ substance, which was not seldom, would cheer- 
fully, with a faultless countenance, spread and smooth out upon 
the'sofl the lap of his mantle, and clapping down his flat palm 
upon it, he cried, “ Ha ! ” and proffered himself all ready to swear 
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that this was not so, there was nothing o£ the other's ownership, 
Wellah ! in his hold. Oaths of the desert there are some held 
binding between enemies. I knew a B. Atieh man guesting with 
the Moahib, who in time when they lay friendly encamped to- 
gether with the Fejlr, was admitted to converse freely amongst 
these his natural foemen, when he had sworn his oath at the 
hearth, before Motlog, that he would not practise against them. 
This matter of oaths is that in the nomad commonwealth which 
I have least searched out ; even the solemn forms, conjuring 
quarter and a magnanimous protection. Although Beduins 
often questioned me, what our words were in these cases, yet 
ever, as God would have it, to the last, I neglected to enquire 
the like of themselves again. At every moment, when they 
gave me their minds, I had rather ascertain all that I might 
of the topography of their country ; having less care of the rest, 
as never thinking to entreat for my life of any man. 

Besides, there are certain gestures used among them, which 
are tokens of great significance. I smooth my beard toward 
one to admonish him, in his wrongful dealing with me, and have 
put him in mind of his honour. If I touch his beard, I put him 
in remembrance of our common humanity and of the witness of 
God which is above us. Beard is taken in Arabia for human 
honour, and to pluck it is the highest indignity ; of an honest 
man they say, Idhyat-hu iatba, “ ffis is a good beard ; ” of a vile 
covetous heart md lihu lahya, “ He has no beard.” The sup- 
pliant who may bind, as I have heard, a certain knot in the 
other’s kerchief, has saved himself : and were the other the avenger 
for blood, yet he must forbear for God ! Kiss an angry man’s 
forehead, and his rancour will fail ; but the adversary must be 
taken by surprise, or he will put forth stem hostile bands to op- 
pose thee. Surely a very ancient example of the Semitic sacra- 
mental gestures is that recorded of Abraham, who bids his 
steward put the hand under his thigh, to make his oath sure. 
A simple form of requiring an honourable tolerance and protec- 
tion is to say ; Ana nuzilak, “ I have alighted at thy tent,” or 
say where thou fearest treachery, ona nusik, and again, Ana bi 
icejhak ya sTieyhh, " Sir, I am under thy countenance ; ” more 
solemnly, and touching him, Terdny billah ya sheyldi ; wa bak 
ana dakkilak, which may signify, ‘‘ By the Lord thou seost me, 
and I do enter, Sir, under thy protection.” In my long dangerous 
wanderings in the Arabian peninsula I have thrice said this one 
word dakhUakr twice when, forsaken in the deserts, I came to 
strange tents of Heteym T[they are less honourable than Beduins, 
and had repulsed me) ; once to the captain of the guard at 
Hayil, when I was maltreated by the emir’s slaves in the market- 
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place. He immediately drove them from me ; and in the former 
adventure it made that I rvas received with tolerance. 

As above said, the nomads will eoniinn every word with an 
oath, as commonly wa hydt, ‘ By the life of ; ’ but this is not in 
the Wahaby country, where every oath which is by the life of 
any creature they hold to be “ idolatry.” They swear ica Tujdi, 
even of things inanimate ; ‘ By the life of this fire, or of this 
coffee,’ hydtak, ” By thy life,” wa hydt rukbaly, “ By the life of 
my neck,” are common affirmations in their talk. Wa hydt ibny 
men rarely say, and not lightly, “ By my son’s life.” tVa hydt 
weyladich, " Life of thy child,” is a womanish oath of Bilii 
mothers one to another at every third word ; and a gossip 
says tenderly, wa hydt weylady, “ By my child’s life : ” I have 
heard a Beduin woman testify to her child thus, ” By the 
life of thy father, who begat thee upon me 1 ” In the biblical 
authors, Joseph makes protestation to his brethren " By 
the life of Pharaoh,” and later that is common in them “ as 
the Lord liveth;” Jehovah promises under the same form, 
“ As I live, saith the Lord.” In every tribe there is a man- 
ner, even in tiiis part of their speech. The Moahib, who, like 
their Billi neighbours, are amiable speakers, use to swear, 
not lightly, by the divine daylight and the hour of prayer, as 
wa hydt el-missieh hatha, " By this (little) sun-setting hour.” 
The Beduw will put off importunity with much iL humour, 
saying, furrlca or furr’k ayn abuy. Unruly children are checked 
with suhhofe / they will answer yussbak ent. Full of ribaldry, the 
Aarab will often say in a villanous scorn kuss marraihu, “ his 
wife’s nakedness for him,” or unmhu, “ his mother’s nakedness.” 
My Medina host at Kheybar, who otherudse was a good worthy 
man, would snib his only son tyrannically and foully with thk 
reproach of his deceased mother, whom he had loved. The bibli- 
cal Saul, justly incensed, also reviles his son by the nakedness 
of bis mother, a perverse and rebellious woman, and Jonathan 
her son rose from his father’s dish and departed in fierce anger. 

The Aarab’s leave-taking is wonderfully ungracious to the 
European sense, and austere. The Arab, until now so gentle a 
companion, will turn his back with stony strange countenance 
to leave thee for ever. Also the Arabs speak the last words as 
they have turned the back ; and they pass upon their way not 
regarding again. This is their national usage, and not of a 
barbarous inhumanity ; nay, it w'ere for thee to speak when any 
departs company, saying : ‘‘ Go in peace.” You have not c-aten 
together, there was 'nothing then between you why this must 
take his leave ; all men being in their estimation but simple 
grains, under the Throne of God, of the common seed of 
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hamanit;?. Bat the guest will say as he go® forth, and having 
turned ms face, with a frank simplicity, nesellem aleyk, “ We bid 
thee peace.” The Arabs are little grateful for the gift which is 
not food, receive they with never so large a hand ; “ So little! 
they will say, put to, put to ; ” but the gentler spirits will cry out 
soon, bess I wdjed 1 keffy I “ enough, there k found, it aufBceth 
me heartily.” 



CHAPTER X. 


THH KOMAM IN THE DESERT ; VISIT TO TBTMA. 

A formidahU year for the Fuiara. The tribe in the NoriK Enigma of 
the Nasriny. The SSJehli or World’t Wanderer. Damaeeat the ‘ Wotift 
ParadUe.’ The Nairdny, whether a treaeure aeeher, or a epy. ‘ The Lord 
giTe Tiotory to the Sooltftn.’ The horsee of the Eaeira art yaelc-horsta. The 
Fejlr recixmed a tribe of horsemen. They dread, hearing of ow armed 
muUili/des. The War >n the Crimea. ‘ The fiesh of the Xaedra better than 
theirs.’ How should the Nasdra live not having the date in (Aeir landf The 
NasSra inhabit land beyond seven floods. ' The stranger to the irolf.’ 
The Hasr&ny in the land of the Beduw. They wondered that we tarry no arms 
in our oton eowniry. The Lappish nomads and the Arctic dira. Tie land of the 
Sat&ra very poptdons. Shooting stars fall upon the heads of Ae huffdr. 
Jri-/7Kitan. The camd wounded beyortd cure. The “desert fterds.” Nomad 
deposits in the deserts. The Bolutbies, Precept of their palriarth. Their land- 
eraft and hunting in which they svrpase the Aard. They want not. Journey 
for provisions to Teyrsn. The Beny KeTb. The green oasis in sight. The orchard 
towers, Teyma, a colony of Shamrrutr, very proeperous. Their wells are of the 
ancient#. Teyma of the Jews, (the Biblical Terns). The townspeople. The Nejd 
coffu fire. The coffee hall. The viol forbidden in the estates of Ibn Bashid. 
Bah^l, marriage of a Beduwy sheykh and a townswoman. The moon eclipsed. 
Ibn Bashhd'e Resident. Stately carriage of the Shamntar Prince#. The slave 
trade. A building of anligut Teyma. Inscription. The Eaddj. The Sntny. 
SUynin and the hareem of his household. An untimely grave. Teyma husbandry. 
Teyma fruits given to any stranger, but not sold. Teyma dates. Bates are 
currency. Son# of Damascenes at Teyma. Kasr ZellOm. Inscription teiih eyes. 
The oaii# a loam bottom. Way to Jauf. The evening company. They Wame 
the religion of the Nasdra. Rdigion of the Messiah. A wedder of fifteen wives. 
The Mosaic commandments. The ancient scriptures they say to be falsified by vs. 
“ The People of the Seripiures." Biblical Teyma. The tribesmen depart from 
Teyma by night. The Fukara in fear of Ibn Rashid forsake their diro. 

This tfas a formidable year for the Fukara : they were in 
dread of Ibn Rashid ; they feared also that Kheybar would be 
barred to them, — “ Kheybar the patrimony of Annezy,” from 
whence those tribes in the South eat (the date fruit), eight in the 
twelve months. Besides it was a year of locusts. The tribesmen 
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disputed in the mejlis, “ should they go up anew to the Hanraii,” 
the land of bread ; and that which they call, (nearly as nomad 
Israel coming from the lower deserts,) “ The good Land of the 
North, where is milk enough ; ” this is Sham or High Syria. 
They would remain as before in the Niggera (Batanea,) which is 
in the marches of their kinsmen the northern half-tribe of W. Aly : 
they count it fifteen removes, journeying with aU their cattle 
and families, beyond Teyma. They had few years before forsakep 
their land upon this occasion : the Pejir in a debate with their 
sister tribe, the southern W. Aly, had set upon them at Dir 
el-Hamra, and taken their camels. Many were slain, and the 
mishandled kinsmen, appealing to Ibn Eashid, the Prince gave 
judgment that satisfaction be made. The Aarab will hardly 
restore a gotten booty, especially where there is evil meaning 
between them ; and to live without fear of the Emir, they 
withdrew to a far-off Syrian country, where slenderly clad 
and not inured to that harsh and longer winter, and what for a 
contagious fever which happened in the second year, there 
perished many among them ; the most, as it is the weak which 
go to the wall, were poor Fehjit, wretches whom the iniquity 
of fortune ceases not to pursue until the end of all natural 
evils. — The Pebjdt buried, in the north, the half of their 
grown males, which were twenty persons. There is always 
living with the northern W. Aly, a body of the Fukara, el- 
Kleyb, sheykh Fendy, which for a blood feud with Bishr, might 
not inherit their own country. 

The presence of the Nasriny in land of the Aarab was an 
enigma to them ; they put me to the question with a thousand 
sudden demands, which were often checked by the urbanity of 
the rest. ' At what distance (they enquired), in which part lay my 
country ? ’ I said. " A thelul rider might alight among my neigh- 
bours, a little before the year's end.” — They had not thought 
the world was so large ! So they said, “ Khalil’s country lies at 
very great distance, and can it be he has passed all that great 
way, only to visit the Aarab ! now what can this mean ? Tell us 
by Ullah, Khalil, art thou not come to spy out the country ? 
For there will no man take upon himself immense fatigues 
for naught. Khalil, say it once, what thy purpose is ? Art 
thou not some banished man ? oomest thou of thine own will, 
or have other sent thee hither ?— Khalil loves well the Mos- 
lemin, and yet these books of his be what? Also, is he not 
‘ writing ’ the country he has ‘ written up ’ el-Hejr and el- 
AUy ? ” I said, “ I was living at Damascus and am a Sdiehh ; is 
not the saiehh a walker about the world ? — and who will say him 
nay! also I wander wiKully.”—“ Now well! Khalil is a SuwaWi; 
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wander where you list, Khalil, and keep to the settled countries, 
there is nothing to hinder ; but come not into the wilderness ol 
the Beduw ; for there you will be stripped and they will cut thy 
throat : wellah, in all the desert no man fears to kill a stranger; 
what then when they know that thou art a Nasr&ny ! — A suwanb ! 
eigh ! but the Aarab are so ignorant that this will not help 
thee ; a day may come, Kbalfl, the end of all this rashness, when 
someone will murder thee miserably! ’’ — Sdiehh in the Moham- 
medan countries is God’s wanderer, who, not looking back to 
his worldly interest, betakes himself to the contemplative life’s 
pilgrimage. They would not hold me for a derwish. “ Nay, 
said they, derawish are of small or no regard ; but Khalil was 
a care to the Dowla.” Also they had word I was some rich 
man in Damascus. How then, they wondered, could I forsake 
Damascus, jinnat ed-dinnea, “the world’s garden or paradise,” to 
dwell in the waste land of the Aarab ! — It is always a melancholy 
fantasy of the upland Arabians, who have seen or heard any- 
thing of the plentiful border provinces, to complain of their own 
extreme country. The Southern Arabs lead their lives in long 
disease of hanger and nakedness ; to see good days in the 
northern land, which is watered with seasonable rains and is wet 
with the dew of heaven, they think should be a wonderful 
sweetness. The “ garden ” of ^ is Damascus, the Arabs’ belly- 
cheer “ paradise ” ; for there is great cheap of all that can ease a 
poor man, which is food and raiment. And such, as Semites, 
is all they intend, in their word of Damascus, “ the garden or 
paradise.” 

I passed for a seeker of treasure with some who had seen 
me sitting under the great acacia, which they believe to_ be 
possessed by the jan, at el-Eejr ; now they said to me, “ Didst 
thou take up anything, Khalil, teU us boldly ? ” and a neighbour 
whispered in my ear, “ Tell thy counsel to me only, good Khalil, 
and I will keep it close.” — “ There is no lore, I answered, to find 
treasures ; your ^ders are I know not what ignorant sots, and so 
are all that believe in their imposture.” — “ God wot it may be so ; 
Khalil is an honest-speaking man ; — but in roaming up and down, 
you lighted upon naught ? Hearken ! we grant you are disinterest- 
ed— have patience ! and say only, if you find a thing will you not 
give some of it to your uncle Zeyd ? “ The whole, I promise 

you.” — “Wellah, in Khalil’s talk is sincerity, but what does he, 
^ways asking of the Aarab an hundred vain questions?— Tbongh 
thou ahouldst know, 0 Khalil, the name of all our camping 
gronnds and of every Jebei, what were all this worth when thou 
art at home, in a far country ? If thou be’st no spy, how can 
the Aarab think thee a man of good understanding ? ” In other 
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times and places whilst I was yet a stranger little known among 
them, the Bednin people did not always speak so mildly, many 
mnrmured and several tribesmen have cruelly threatened that 
‘ could it be known, I came about spying the land, they would 
cast me, billah, on a fire, with my books, and bum all together.’ 
In such case, they might break the cobweb customs of hospi- 
tality : the treacherous enemy is led forth, and drawn to the 
hindward of the tent there they cut his throat. Many times 
good Beduin friends predicted to me this sharp ending of 
my incurable imprudence, when leaving their friendly tribes I 
should pass through strange dirM : but as I lingered long in 
the country, I afterward came almost no-whither, where some 
fair report was not already wafted before me. “ Friends, I have 
said, I am come to you in no disguises ; I have hidden nothing 
from you ; I have always acknowledged myself a Nast&ny, which 
was a name infamous among you.” And they : “ Well, but the 
war with those of your kindred and the Sooltan 1 — Is he not 
killing up the Nasara like sheep Socks ? so God give him the 
victory ! — say this, Khalil, UUak yunsur es-SooUdn." 

As we hearken to strange tales, so they would ask me of the 
far Nasarene country ; were we dkl ‘ a people dwelling in clay 
(houses),’ or else aM byut shaar, ‘ wandering Aarab dwelling in 
bouses of hair’? When I answered, “ We have no other nomad 
folk, than a few gipsies ; ” — “ it is plain (they said) that Khalil’s 
Arabs are hdthir," or settled on the land : and they enquired 
which were our cattle. It was marvels to them, that in all our 
b6Ied was not one camel. — “ Lord ! upon what beasts do they 
carry ? ” — “ Ours is a land of horses, which are many there as your 
camels ; with a kind of labouring horses we plough the fallows : 
besides, we have the swift^t running horses of stature as your 
theluls.” There lives not an Arab who does not believe, next 
to his creed, that the stock of horses is only of the Arabs, and 
namely, the five strains, educated in Arabia. ‘ And to which 
of these (they would know) reckoned we our horses ? ’ It per- 
plexed and displeased them that our b41ed should be full of 
horses : — ‘ had Dllah given horses also to the Nas&ra ! ’ — “ Listen ! 
(said Zeyd, who loved well to show his sharp wit, — the child’s 
vanity not dead in the saturnine grown man,) and I can declare 
Khalil’s words ; it is that we have seen also in es-Sham : Khalil’s 
coursers be all kudsh, or pack-horses.” When I answered, ‘ he 
was mistaken ; ’ they cried me down ; “ Khalil, in other tbinga 
we grant you may know more than we, but of horses thou canst 
have no knowledge, for they are of the Aarab.” The Fe^ir are 
reckoned a tribe of horsemen, yet all their mares were not a 
score : Beduins of tribes in which were very few horses I have 
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found mistrustful of their own blunt judgment ; they supposed 
also I might tell them many subtle skills from a far count^. 

They enquired of our ghrazzus, and what number of fighting 
men could we send to the field. Hearing from my mouth that 
many times all the Haj were but a small army of our great 
nations, they gasped for fear, thinking that el-Islam was lost ; 
and “ wherefore, they asked quickly, being such multitudes, did 
we not foray upon them (as they would have overridden us) : — 
Ah God ! (they cried), help Thou the Moslemin ! ” “ Comfort 
yourselves, 1 answered, that we, being the stronger, make no 
unjust wars : ours is a religion of peace ; the weak may live 
in quietness for us.” — “ It is good that God has given you this 
mind, to the welfare of el-Islam, yet one Moslem (they confided) 
should be able to drive before him an hundred of the Nas&ra.” 
I told them we had made the great war of Krim (the Crimea) 
for the Sult&n and their sake ; in which were fallen the fiower 
of our young men, and that women yet weep for them in our 
land.” They enquired coldly, “ Were your dead two or three 
hrmdred, or not so many ? ” When I said their number might 
be 60,000, (and they believing I could not lie,) as men con- 
founded they cried, ” Ah Lord God ! is not that more than all 
the men together in these parts ? ” (there may not be so many 
grown males in the nom^ tribes of upland Arabia !) “ And 
have your people any great towns, Khalil ! ” — ” Great indeed, so 
that all the Beduw gathered out of your deserts might hardly 
more than fill some one great city.” — ” God (they exclaimed) is 
almighty ! but have we not heard of Khalil’s people, is it not of 
them that is said el-Erigreys dkhudl es-Sultdn (the English are 
uncles of the Sultin on the mother’s side) ; the Sultkis do well 
to ally in their friendly Christian blood,” — which always they 
esteem above their own. They say in Arabia, “ the Nasira never 
ail anything in their lives, nor suffer in their flesh, but only in the 
agony of dying ; their head aching, it is a sign to them that they 
are nigh their end ; the flesh of the NasSra is better than ours.” 
Beduins have curiously observed me in their camps, waiting to 
see the truth of their opinion fulfilled, if at any time I sat wearily 
with the head in my hand ; some would then say, “ Eigb ! what 
ails thee ? does thy head ache ?— it is hkely that he will die, 
poor Khalil!” 

And our b^led, “ a land without pabns,” this was as a 
fable to them.— “ There are no dates ! How then do your people 
live, or what sweetness taste they ? Yet Khalil may say sooth : 
companions, have we not found the like in the North ? Which 
of us saw any palms at Damascus ? Khalil’s folk may have 
honey there, and sugar ; — the sweet and the fat comfort the 
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health of the ill dieted under these climates. We too hare 
seen the north country ; all that grows out of the soil is there, 
and that oil of a tree which is better than samn.” These hungry 
Beduins being in the Hauran, where they had corn enough, 
yet so longed in the autumn for the new date berries, that it 
drew them home to their empty desert, only “ to eat of their 
own palms at Kheybar.” The nomads think they cannot be in 
health, except they taste this seasonable sweetmeat ; although 
they reckon it not wholesome diet. 

The Beduw very often asked me “ Beyond bow many floods 
lies the land of the Nas&ra ? ” They heard say we dwelt be- 
hind seven floods ; other said, “ It is three, and if you will not 
bebeve this, ask Khalil.” “Ullah bring thee home, Khalil! 
and being come again to thy house, if the Lord wiU, in peace, 
thou wilt have much to relate of the Aarab’s land ? and wilt thou 
not receive some large reward ? for else, we think, thou wouldst 
never adventure to pass by this wilderness, wherein even we, 
the Beduw, are all our lives in danger of robbers : thou art 
alone, and if thou w£^t made away, there is none would avenge 
thee. There is not, Khalil, a man of us all which sit here, that 
meeting thee abroad in the kh^Ia, had not slain thee. Thy camel 
bags, they say, are full of money, but, billah, were it only for the 
beast which is under thee ; and lucky were he that should 
possess them. The sirangeir is for the wolf I you heard not this 
proverb in your own country ? ” — ” By God (one cries), I had 
kiUed Khalil!”—” And I” (said another).— “Wellah, I had way- 
laid him (says another) ; I think I see Khalil come riding, and 
I with my matchlock am lurking behind some crag or bush ; he 
had never seen it : — deh I Khalil tumbles shot through the 
body and his camel and the gear had been all mine : and 
were it not lawful, what think ye ? to have killed him, 
a God’s adversary ? This had been the end of Khalil.” I 
said, “ God give thee a punishment, and I might happen to 
prevent thee.” — “ Wellah (answered the rest), we had not spared 
him neither ; but beware thou, the Beduw are all robbers. 
Khalil ! the stronger eat the weaker in this miserable soil, 
where men only live by devouring one another. But we 
are Zeyd’s Aarab, and have this carefulness of thee for Zeyd’s 
sake, and for the bread and salt : so thou mayest trust us, and 
beside us, we warn thee, by Ullah, that thou trust not in any 
man. Thou wilt hardly receive instruction, more than one 
possessed by the jan ; and we dread for thee every morrow lest 
we should hear of thy death ; the people will say, ‘ Khalil was 
slain to-day,’ — but we all wash our hands of it, by UUab ! The 
Aaiab are against thee, a Nasrany, and they say, ‘ He is spying 
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the country : ’ and only we are thy friends which know thee 
better. Khalil may trust to the Dowla, but this is a land under 
no rule, save only of the Lord above us. We but waste breath, 
companions ; and if God have blinded this man, let him alone ; 
he may die if he will, for who can persuade the foolhardy ? ” 
When I told them that far from looking for any reward, I 
thought, were I come home, I might hardly purchase, at need, 
the livelihood of a day with all this extreme adventure, they 
answered, ‘ Were the NasSra inhospitable? ’ 

The Arab travels with bis rafik, they wondered therefore how 
I came unaccompanied : “ Khalil, where is thy companion, that 
each might help other ? ” They wondered hearing that all ours 
was peaceable land, and that we carried no arms, in our own 
country. “ Khalil, be there no Beduins at all, in the land of 
the Nas4ra?” I told them of the Lapland npmads in the 
cold height of the north, their round hoop-tents of skins, and 
clothing of the same : some bid me name them, and held that 
‘ they had heard such a name.’ “ What are their cattle in 
80 cold a b61ed ? the winter snow lying the more months 
of the year, it were unfit for camels ! ” — “ You will not be- 
lieve me ; their beasts are a kind of gazelles, big as asses, 
and upon their heads stand wide branching boms, with whose 
tines they dig in the snow to a wort, which is their daily 
pasture. Their winter’s night, betwixt the sunsettine and the 
sunrising, is three months ; and midsummer is a long day- 
light, over their heads, of equal length. There I have seen the 
eye of the sun a spear’s height above the face of the earth at 
midnight.” Some thought it a fabulous tale that I told in scorn 
of them. “ We beliove him rather,” said other. Nothing in 
this tale seemed so quaint to them, as that of those beasts’ 
branching horns, which I showed them in the sand with my 
camel-stick ; for it is the nature of horns, as they see any_, to be 
simple. They asked, ‘‘ Should not such be of buflalo kind ? ” 
But of that strange coming and going of the sun, the herds- 
men’s mirth rising, “How, laughed they, should those Aarab 
say their prayers ? would it be enough to say them there but 
onoe, in a three-months’ winter night ! ” 

“ And are your settled countries so populous ? tell us, wellah, 
Khalil, have you many villages? an hundred?” — “Hundreds, 
friends, and thousands : look up ! I can think as many as these 
stars shining above us t ” a word which drew from them long 
sighing eighs ! of apprehension and glucks ! upon their Beduish 
tongues, of admiration. Meteors are seen to glance at every tew 
moments in the luminous Arabian night. I asked, “ What say 
the Aarab of these flitting stars ? ” Answer 1 “ They go to tumble 
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upon the heads of the heathen, 0 Khalil ! fall there none 
upon the Nas&ra ? UUah shortly confound all the kufffir ! ” Zeyd 
said with a sober countenance, “ Your towns-folk know better 
than we, but ye be also uncunning in many things, which the 
Aarab ken.— Khalil now, I durst say, could not tell the names of 
the stars yonder,” and pointing here and there, Zeyd said over 
a few names of greater stars and constellations, in what sort the 
author of Job in his old nomad-wise, “ The Bear, Orion and the 
Pleiades.” I asked, “ How name you this glorious girdle of the 
heavens ? ” — “ El-Mujjir ; ” and they smiled at our homely name, 
‘‘ The Milky Way.” I told them, “ This we see in our glasses to 
be a cloud of stars ; all our lore is not to call a few stars by their 
names. Our star-gazing men have numbered the stars, and set 
upon every one a certain name, and by “ art-Indian," they may 
reckon from a hundred ages before our births, or after our 
deaths, all the courses of the host of heaven. — But those wander- 
ing stars stedfastly shining, are like to this earth, we may see 
seas and lands in them.” Some of the younger sort asked then, 
“ Were there Aarab in them 9 — and the moon is what, Khalil9” 

There is a proverb which says, “ Misfortunes never come 
single ; " my vaccination had failed, and now Ahan, my camel, 
failed me. Aban (to every beast of their cattle is a several 
name, as these are of camels : Areymish, GhraVAh, er-Rahtfa, ed- 
Dbnnebil, Ddnna, el-Mds, Aitha, Atsha) was a strong young he- 
camel and rising in value ; but Zeyd had it in his double mind 
to persuade me otherwise, hoping in the end to usurp it himself. 
Upon a moiTOW the unhappy brute was led home, and then we saw 
the under-jaw bleeding miserably, it was hanging broken. It hap- 
pened that a great coffee company was assembled at Zeyd’s, from 
the sunrise, and now they all rose to see this chance. The groan- 
ing camel was made to ^eel ; some bound the limbs, and with 
strength of their arms careened and laid bis great bulk upon the 
side ; and whoso were expert of these camel masters searched the 
hurt. Zeyd laid bis searing irons in the embers ready for firing, 
which is seldom spared in any practice of their desert surgery. 
All hearkened to the opinion of a nomad smith, which kindred 
of men are as well the desert farriers and, skilled in handling 
tools, oftentimes their surgeoi^. This sany cured the broken jaw 
with splints, which he lapped about with rags daubed with rice 
cinder and red earth. The camel, said he, being fed by hand, 
might be whole in forty daj^. The like accident, I heard it said 
among them, had happened once in their memories to a tribes- 
man’s camel, and the beast had been cured in this manner ; but I 
felt in my heart that it might never be. The wound was presently 
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full of flies, and the dressing, neTer unbound, bred worms in so 
great heat ; the dead bone blackened, and in few days fell away 
of itself. My -watch also failed me, by -which I made account 
of distances : from thenceforth I have used cross-reckonings of 
camel journeys. 

It was March ; already the summer entered with breathless 
heat, and in face of these contradictions of fortune, I thought 
to depart out of the desert country. I would return to el-AUy, 
and there await some rice-caravan returning to Wejh, from 
whence by any of the small Arab boys, upon which they use to 
ship camels, I might sail for Egypt. But Zeyd and Motlog 
bade me have patience, until after the spring season ; when the 
tribe in their journeys should again approach the H6jr country, 
from which we were already very far divided. ‘ The forsaken 
deserts behind us being now infested by habalis, I should not 
find any willing, and they moreover would suffer none to accom- 
pany me.’ The habalis, ‘ desert fiends,’ are dreaded by the 
nomad tribesmen, as the Beduw themselves among settled 
country and oasis folk. Commonly the habalis are some young 
miscreants that, having hardly any head of cattle at home, will 
desperately cast themselves upon every cruel hazard : yet others 
are strenuous solitary men, whose unquiet mettle move8_ them 
from slothing in the tent’s shadow to prowl as the wolf in the 
^^demess. These outlaws, enduring intolerable hardships, are 
often of an hea^enish cruelty, it is pretended they willingly 
leave none alive. Nearly always footmen, they are more hardly 
perceived, lurking under crag or bush. 

The waste (sand-plain) landscape of these mountain solitudes 
is overgro-wn with rare pasture bushes. The desert bushes, 
heaped about the roots with sand, grow as out of little hillocks. 
The bushes dying, the heaps which were under them remain 
almost everlastingly, and they are infinite up and down in all 
the -wilderness : in some is the quantity of two or three or 
more wagon loads. These nomads bury in them their super- 
fluous carriage of dates every year, as their camels come up 
overloaded -with the summer gathering from Kheybar : that 
they may find their own again they observe well the landmarks. 
Some sheykbs will leave their winter beyt thus committed 
to the sand of the desert : in the hot months, with scarcity 
of pasfcnre, and when the cattle are least patient of thirst, if 
they would not have them lean they must lessen their burdens. 
These nomad deposits lying months in the dry ground are 
not spoiled ; and there is none of their tribesmen that will ever 
disturb them : the householder shall be sore to find his own 
again where he buried it. The nomad tribes have all this maimer 
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of the summer deposit ; some leave their cumber in the villages 
with their hosts, and such trust is (in nearly all men’s hands) 
inviolable. The Moahib have a secret cave known to none 
Jiving but themselves, in their desolate Harrs ; there they lay 
up, as in a sanctuary, what they will, and a poor tribesman may 
leave his pound of samn. — Passing through a valley apart from 
the common resort in the solitudes of Sinai, I saw a new 
Beduin mantle, hanging on a thorn. My nomad camel-driver 
went to take it down, and turning it in his hand “ Ay billah (said 
he), a good new cloak enough! ” and hanged it on the bough 
again : such goods of tribesmen are, as it were, committed 
to God. So we came to some of those Sinai stone cottages, 
which they call ‘ Nasarene houses ’ (they would say, of the antique 
people of the land, before the Moslemin), in which they use to 
leave their heavy quem-stones ; and there are certain locked 
barns of the few traffickers bringing in corn from Gaza, among 
the Beduw. Wo entered one of them, and as I was looking at 
something of their gear, my companion, with altered looks, bade 
me put it up again ; as if even the handling were sacrilege. 
Sheykhs receiving surra of the haj road, have also their stores of 
heavy stuff and utensils in the kellas, as those of the Pejir 
at Meddin; and I heard they paid a fee to Haj Nejm, one 
real for every camel load. The sand upon all this high inland 
is not laid in any ripples (as that at the Red Sea border, rippled, 
in this latitude, from the north) ; here are no strong or prevail- 
ing winds. 

As we went by to the mejlis, "Yonder (said Zeyd) I shall 
show thoe some of a people of antiquity.” This was a famUy 
which then arrived of poor wanderere, Solubha. I admired the 
fuU-facod shining flesh-beauty of their ragged children, and have 
always remarked the like as well of the Heteym nomads. 
These alien and outcast kindreds are of fairer looks than the 
hunger-bitten Beduw. The Heteym, rich in small cattle, have 
food enough in the desert, and the Solubba of their hunting and 
gipsy Ubour : for they are tinkers of kettles and menders of 
arna, in the Beduin menzils. They batter out upon the anvil 
hatchets, jedum, (with which shepherds lop down the sweet 
acacia boughs, to feed their flocks,) and grass-hooks for cutting 
forage, and steels for striking fire with the flint, and the like. 
They are besides woodworkers, in the desert acacia timber, 

^iide saddle-trees for the burden-camels, and of the thelfll 
sadme-frames, of pulley reels, {mdhal) for drawing at any deeper 
wells of the desert, also of rude milk vessels, and other such 
husbandry : besides, they ate cattle surgeons, and in all their trade 
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(only ruder of skiU) like the smiths’ caste or Sunna. The Solubba 
obey the precept of their patriarch, who forbade them to be cattle- 
keepers, and bade them live of their hunting in the wilderness, and 
alight before the Beduin booths, that they might become their 
guests, and to labour as smiths in the tribes for their living. 
Having no milch beasts, whereso they ask it at a Beduin tent, the 
housewife will pour out Uban from her semila, but it is in their 
own bowl, to the poor Solubba : for Beduins, otherwise little 
nice, will not willingly drink after Solubbies, that might have 
eaten of some futis, or the thing that is dead of itself. Also the 
Beduw say ,of them, “ they eat of vile insects and worms : ” the 
last is fable, they eat no such vermin. Rashly the evil tongue 
of the Beduw rates them as ‘ kuffir,’ because only few Solubbies 
can say the formal prayers, the Beduins are themselves not 
better esteemed in the towns. The Solubba show a good 
humble zeal for the country religion in which they were bom, 
and have no notice of any other ; they are tolerant and, in their 
wretched manner, humane, as they themselves are despised and 
oppressed persons. 

In summer, when the Beduw have no more mUk, loading 
their light tents and household stuff, with what they have 
gained, upon asses, which are their only cattle, they forsake 
the Aarab encampment, and hold on their journey through 
the wide khdla. The Solubby household go then to settle 
themselves remotely, upon some good well of water, in an un- 
frequented wilderness, where there is game. They only (of aU 
men) are free of the Arabian deserts to travel whithersoever 
they would ; paying to all men a petty tribute, they are mo- 
lested by none of them. Home-bom, yet have they no citizen- 
ship in the Peninsula. No Beduwy, they say, will rob a 
Solubby, although he met him alone, in the deep of the wilder- 
ness, and with the skin of an ostrich in his band, that is worth a 
thelul. But the wayfaring Beduwy would he well content to 
espy, pitched upon some lone watering, the booth of a Solubby, 
and hope to eat there of his hunter’s pot; and the poor Solubby 
will make the man good cheer of his venison. They ride even 
hunting upon ass-back. It is also on these weak brutes, which 
must drink every second day, (but otherwise the ass is hardly less 
than the camel a beast of the desert,) that they journey with 
their families through great waterless regions, where the Beduwy 
upon his swift and puissant thelul, three days patient of thirst, 
may not lightly pass. This dispersed kindred of desert men in 
Arabia, outgo the herdsmen Beduw in all land-craft, as much as 
these go before the tardy oases villagers. The Solubba (in 
all else ignorant wretches,) have inherited 'a land-lore from sire 
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to son, of the least finding-places of water. They wander upon 
the iiuniense face of Arabia, from the height of Syria to el- 
Yemen, beyond et-Tdif, and I know not how much further! 
— and for things within their rat-like understanding, Arabians 
tell me, it were of them that a man may best enquire. 

They must be masters in hunting, that can nourish them- 
selves in a dead land ; and where other men may hardly see a 
footprint of venison, there oftentimes, the poor Solubbies are 
seething sweet flesh of gazelles and bedun, and, in certain sand 
districts, of the antelope ; everywhere they know their quarries’ 
paths and flight. It is the Beduw who tell these wonders of 
them ; they say, “ the S’lubba are like herdsmen of the wild 
game, for when they see a troop they can break them and 
choose of them te it were a flock, and say, ‘ These will we have 
to-day, as for those other heads there, we can take them after to- 
morrow.’ ” — It is human to magnify, and find a pleasant wonder, 
this kind of large speaking is a magnanimity of the Arabs ; but 
out of doubt, the Solubba are admirable wayfarers and hardy 
men, keen, as living of their two hands, and the best sighted of 
them are very excellent hunters. The Solubba or Slhjb, besides 
this proper name of their nation, have some other which are 
epithets. West of Hayil they are more often called el-Khlua or 
Khdiiiy, “ the desolate,” because they dwell apart from the 
Kab&il, having no cattle nor fellowship ; — a word which the 
Beduw say of themselves, when in a journey, finding no menzil 
of the Aarab, they must lie down to sleep “ solitaries ” in the 
empty khaia. They are called as well in the despiteful tongue 
of tbis^ country, Kilab el-Khdla, ‘ hounds of the wilderness.’ 
El-Ghrunemy is the name of another kindred of the Sleyb in 
East Nejd ; and it is said, they marry not with the former. The 
Arabians commonly suppose them all to be come of some old 
kafir kind, or Nasara. 

— Neither are the Sherarat and Heteym nomads (which are 
of one blood) reckoned to the Beduin tribes. The dispersed 
kindreds of Sunna are other home-bom aliens living amongst 
the Aarab, and there is no marrying between any of them. Mi 
h‘kum asl, say the Beduw, “ They are not of Hneage,” which can 
be understood to signify that ‘ not descended of Kahtan, neither 
of the stock of Ishmael, they are not of the Arabs.’ And if any 
Arabians be asked, What then are they ? they answer : “ WeDah, 
we cannot tell, but they come of evil kin, be it Yahud or Nasdra ’’ 
(this is, of the Ancients which were in the land before Moham- 
med, and of whom they have hardly any confused tradition). As 
often as I met with any Solubba I have asked of their lineage : 
but they commonly said again, wondering, “ What is this to en- 
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quira of us mesquins dwelling in these deserts ? we hare no 
books nor memory of things past ; but read thou, and if any- 
thing of this be written, tell us.” Some said the name of their 
ancestor is M’aiH; the Beduw also tell of them, that which is 
read in Arabic authors, how they were the Aarah Jessas, once 
Beduins : being destroyed in their controverey with the Aarab 
K’leyb and bereaved of all their cattle, they for their liveli- 
hood took up this trade of the hammer, and became Solubba. 
Later in the summer I found some Solubba families pitched 
under the kella at el-Hejr, who were come over the Harra and 
the Tehama from Wejh, their own station. At that season 
they make a circuit ; last year they had wandered very far 
to the south, and I saw their women grinding a minnte wheaten 
grain, which they had brought from a wady near Mecca 1 
They (as coast and Heja-z dwellers) were of more civil under- 
standing than the uplandish Solubba. To my qu^tions the 
best of them answered," We are Aarab K’fa, of old time posses- 
sors of camels and flocks, as the Beduw : tho.se were our villages, 
now ruins, in the mountains southward of el-Ally, as Skeirdi 
in Wady Sodr ; but at last our people became too weak to main- 
tain themselves in an open country, and for their more quiet- 
ness, they feO to this trade of the Solubba.” Said one of them, 
“ We are all Beny 3 Iurra, and fellowship of Salim Ibn ez-Zir, 
from the hill Jemla, a day on the east side of Medina ; we 
are called Motullij and Derrtihy.” Haj Nejm laughed as I came 
again, at " this strange fantasy of Khalil, aJways to be enquiring 
somewhat, even of such poor folk. Khalil ! these are the Beny 
Morr, they are dogs, and what is there besides to say of them ? ” 
When Beduins asked me if I could not tell them by book- 
craft what were the Solubba, it displeased them when I an- 
swered, “ A remnant, I suppose, of some ancient Aarab ; ” they 
would not grant that Solubbies might be of the right Arabian 
kindred. Ah who are born in the Arabs’ tongue are curious 
etymologers ; a negro, hearing our discourse, exclaimed, “Well, 
this is likely that Khalil says ; is not Solubba to say Sulb el- 
Arab, the Arab’s stock ? " The poor soul (who bad spoken a 
little in malice, out of his black skin, for which he was dispraised 
amongst the white Arabs) was cried down by the other etymo- 
logers, which were all the test of the company, and with great 
reason, for they would not have it so. “ The Solubba are rich 
(say the Arabs), for they take our money, and little or nothing 
cornea forth again ; they need spend for no victuals. They have 
com and dates enough, besides samn and mereesy, for their 
smith’s labour.” The Solubby has need of a little silver in his 
metal craft, to buy him solder and iron ; the rest, increased to a 
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bundle of money, he will, they say, bury in the desert sooner 
than carry it along with him, and rotum perhaps after years to 
take it up again, having occasion it may be to buy him an ass. 
Yet there are said to be certain Solubba, keepers of a few 
cattle, towards Mesopot.amia ; living under their own sheukh, 
and riders upon dromedaries. I have seen a sheykhly northern 
man, honourably clad, at Hiyil, who was a Solubby ; he invited 
mo (I think at the great Emir’s bidding) to ride with him in the 
next mountains, seeking for metals. I asked, “Upon what beast?” 
He said I should ride upon an ass, “ we have no other.” I would 
gladly have ridden out of Hayil into the free air ; but I thought 
a man’s life was not to trust with abjects, men not of the 
Beduin tradition in faithful feUowship. Even the Solubba 
hold to circuits, and lodge by their tribes and oases. There 
are Solubby families which have their home station, at some 
settlement, as Teyma ; but the most remain in the desert. — The 
Sunna are some settled in the villages, and some are wander- 
ing men with the tribes, leading their lives as nomads, and 
possessors of cattle. The Solubba outcast from the common- 
wealth of mankind, and in disgrace of the world, their looks are 
of destitute humility. Their ragged hareem, in what encamp- 
ment they alight, will beg somewhat, with a lamentable voice, 
from beyt to beyt, of the poor tolerant Beduw : yet other (as 
those from Wejh) are too well clad, and well-faring honest 
persons, that their wives should go a-mumming. I have seen 
young men, which were Sleyb, in the Syrian wilderness, clad in 
coats of gazelle-skins. The small Solubby booth is mostly very 
well stored, and they have daily meat to put under their teeth, 
which have not the most poor Beduins. 

Wandering and encamping, we had approached Teyma ; and 
now being hardly a journey distant, some of our people would go 
a-marketing thither, and Zeyd with them, to buy provisions : I 
should ride also in the company with Zeyd. We set out upon the 
monrow, a ragged fellowship, mostly Fehjat, of thirty men and 
their camels. Wc passed soon from the sandy highlands to a most 
sterile waste of rising grounds and hollows, a rocky floor, and 
shingle of ironstone. This is that extreme barrenness of the 
desert which lies about Teyma, without blade or bush. We passed 
a deep ground, M^hai, and rode there by obscure signs of some 
ancient settlement, Jer'eyda, where are seen a few old circles of 
flag-stones, pitched edgewise, of eight or nine yards over, seeming 
such as might have fenced winter tents of the antique Aarab, 
sheltered in this hollow. In the Moallakftt, or elect poems of 
ancient Arabia, is some mention of round tents, but the 
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booths of all the Arab nomads are now foui'square only. The 
oompany hailed me, “ See here ! Khalil, a village of the Auelltn, 
those of old time.” — “And what ancients were these?” — “ Some 
say the Sherardt, others the Be^nj Keldb or Chelh, and theire, 
biilah, was the Borj Selmin and the ground Umsheyrifa.” Zeyd 
added : “ This was of the Ahl Theijvia (not Teyma), and sheykh 
of them Aly es-Svjeysy the Yahudy.” Come upon the highest 
ground beyond, Zeyd showed me the mountain landmarks, 
westward Muniar B. Aiieh, next Ttcoyel Saida, Helaima before 
us, in front el-Gliren'eym, which is behind the oasis. Some 
murmured, “Why did Zeyd show him our landmarks?” — “I 
would have Khalil, said he, become a Beduwy.” 

Delightful now was the green sight of Teyma, the haven of 
our desert ; we approached the tall island of palms, enclosed 
by long clay orchard-walls, fortified with high towers. Teyma 
is a shallow, loamy, and very fertile old flood-bottom in these 
high open plains, which lie out from the west of Nejd. Those 
lighthouse-like turrets, very well built of sun-dried brick, are from 
the insecure times before the government of Ibn Rashid, when, 
as the most Arabian places, Teyma was troubled by the sheykhs’ 
factions, and the town quarters divided by their hereditary- 
enmities. Every well-faring person, when he had fortified his 
palms with a high clay-brick wall, built his tower upon it ; 
also in every suk of the town was a clay turret of defence and 
refuge for the people of that street In a private danger one 
withdrew with his family to their walled plantation ; in that 
enclosure, they might labour and eat the fruits, although his 
old foes held him beleaguered for a year or two. Any enemy 
approaching by day-light was seen from the watch-tower. Snob 
walling may be thought a weak defence ; but for all the fox-like 
subtlety of Semitic minds, they are of nearly no invention. A 
powder blast, the running brunt of a palm beam, had broken up 
this clay resistance'; but a child might sooner find, and madmen 
as soon unite to attempt anything untried. In the Gospel para- 
bles, when one had planted a vineyard, he built a tower therein 
to keep it. The watch-tower in the orchard is yet seen upon all 
desert borders. 'We entered between grey orchard walla, overlaid 
with blossoming boughs of plum trees ; of how much amorous con- 
tentment to our parched eyes ! I read the oasis height 8400 ft. 
We dismounted at the head of the first suk before the ddr, house 
or court of a young man our acquaintance, Sleymin, who in the 
Haj time had been one of the kella guests at Med4iii. Here he 
lived with his brother, who was Zeyd’s date merchant ; we were 
received therefore in friendly wise, and entertained. The hareem 
led in Hirfa, who had ridden along with us, to their apartment, 
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As the coffee pestle (which with the mortars, are here of 
limestoue marble, sunna's work, from Jauf,) begins to ring out at 
the coming of guests ; neighbours enter gravely from the suk, and 
to every one our sbeykb Zeyd arose, large of bis friendly greet- 
ing, and with the old courtesy took their hands and embraced 
them. 

Teyma is a Nejd colony of Shammar, their fathers came to 
settle here, by their saying, not above two hundred years past: 
from which time remain the few lofty palms that are seen grown 
to fifteen fathoms, by the great well-pit, Hadddj; and only few 
there are, negroes, who durst climb to gather the fruits of them. 
All their palm kinds have been brought from Jebel Shammar, 
except the helw, which was fetched from el-AUy. Theirs is 
even now, in another dtra, the speech of Shammar. Here first 
we see the slender Nejd figures, elated, bold tongued, of ready 
^ecious hospitality, and to the stranger, arriving from the 
Hejaz, they nearly resemble the Beduins. They go bare-footed, 
and bravely clad of the Hayil merchandise from el-Irdk, and 
inhabit clay-built spacious houses, mostly with an upper floor ; 
the windows are open casements for the light and air, their 
flooring the beaten earth, the rude door is of palm boards, as in 
all the oases. This open Shammar town was never wasted by 
plagues, the bun or high desert of uncorrupt air lies all round 
about them from the walls : only Beduins from the dry desert 
complain here of the night (the evaporation from irrigated soil), 
which gives them cold in the head, zikina. Here ate no house- 
ruins, broken walls and abandoned acres, that are seen in the 
most Arabian places. Prosperous is this outlying settlement 
from Nejd, above any which I have seen in my Arabian travels. 
K anyone hero discover an antique well, without the walls, it 
is his own ; and he encloses so much of the waste soil about as 
may suffice to the watering ; after a ploughing his new acre is 
fit for sowing and planting of palms, and fifteen years later every 
stem will be worth a camel. Teyma, till then a free township, 
surrendered without resistance to the government of Ibn Bashid. 
They are s^lful husbandmen to use that they have, without 
any ingenmty : their wells are only the wells of the ancients, 
which finding again, they have digged them out for themselves : 
barren of all invention, they sink none, and think themselves 
unable to bore a last fathom in the soft sand-rock which lies 
at the bottom of the seven-fathom wells. Moslemin, they say, 
cannot make such wells, but only Nasara should be good to 
like work and Yahudies. Arabian well-sinkers in stone there 
are none nearer than Kasim, and these supine Arabs will call 
in no foreign workmen. They trust in God for their living, 
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which, say the hearts ot these penny-wise men, is better than 
to put their silver in adventure. 

There was none here who asked alms in the street ; indeed 
it is not common to see any destitute persons in West Nejd. I 
knew in Teyma but one such poor man, helpless with no great age. 
In what bouse he entered at supper time, he might sit down with 
the rest to eat and welcome, but they grudged that he should 
carry any morsel away. There were in the town one or two 
destitute Beduins, who entered to sup and “ to coffee ” in which 
households they would, no man forbidding them. At night they 
lay down in their cloaks, in what coffee hall they were ; or 
went out to sleep, in the freshing air, upon some of the street 
clay benches. 



Old Teyma of the Jews, according to their tradition, had 
been (twice) destroyed by a flood. From those times there re- 
main some great rude stone buildings ; the work is dry-laid 
with balks and transoms of the same iron-stone. Besides, there 
is a great circuit (I suppose ahnost three miles) of stone wall- 
ing, which enclosed the ancient city. This sir lies somewhat 
above the oasis. The prince of old Mosaic Teyma is named 
in their tradition Beder Ibn Joker. Nomad masters of new 
Teyma were at first B. Sdkhr, unto whom even now they 
yield a yearly khuwa ; and else they should not be delivered from 
their distant foraying. Fever is unknown at Teyma. Their 
water, and such I'have found all Arabian ground water, is flat, 
lukewarm and unwholesome. Of this they think it is that 
amongst them almost no man is seen of robust growth ; but 
they ate the lean shot-up figures of Nejd, with the great 
startling eyes, long oval shallow faces, and hanging jaws : you 
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migbt think them Beduins. The wotnen are goodly, more than 
the men, loose-fleshed large village faces, but without ruddiness, 
they have dissonant voices : as the neighbour tribeswomen of 
the B. Wihab, they go unveiled. I saw in the town no aged 
persons. Of the two hundred houses here, are three sheyidis’ 
suks or parishes and fifteen hdrats or smaUer wards ; in every one 
there is some little mesjid or public oratory (often but a pent- 
house) of poor clay walling without ornaments, the flooring is 
of gravel. Such are as well places of repose, where the stranger 
may go in to sleep under a still shadow, at the gate of heaven. 
But the great mosque, whither all the males resort for the 
Friday mid-day prayers, preaching, and koran reading, stands a 
little without the sfiks to the eastward. It is perhaps the site 
of some ancient temple, for I found certain great rude pillars 
lying about it. At d-Ally, (a Hejdz oasis, and never entered 
by the Wahiby,) I saw the mosques nearly such as are those 
in the Syrian villages. 

We were led round to drink in the coffee halls of other house- 
holders, with whom Zeyd dealt, for some part of his victual of 
grain and dates. As they have little fuel of that barren land 
about them, and out of their plantations no more than for the 
daily cooking, — the palm timber is besides “ as vinegar to the 
teeth end smoke to the eyes” in burning — they use here the 
easy and cleanly Nejd manner of a charcoal coffee-fire, which is 
blown in a olay hearth with a pair of smith’s bellows : this coal is 
brought by men who go out to make it, in the further desert. 
The smiling oasis host spares not, sitting at his coals, to blow 
and sweat like a Solubby for his visiting guests : and if thou hia 
acquaintance be the guest of another, “ Why, he will ask thee 
with a smooth rebuke, didst thou not alight at my dir ? ” 
Coffee is thus made, with all diligence, twice or thrice over in 
an hour : prepared of a dozen beans for as many persons, their 
coffee drink is very small at Teyma. The coffee-hall, built 
Nejd-wise, is the better part of every house building. ^ The 
lofty proportion of their clay house-walls is of a noble simplicity, 
and ceiled with ethl or long tamarisk beams, which is grown in 
all the oases for timber. The close mat of palm stalks laid upon 
the rafters, is seen pleasantly stained and shining with the 
Arabs’ daUy hospitable smoke, thereabove is a span deep of 
rammed earth. The light of the room is from the entry, and in 
many halls, as well, by open easements, and certain holes made 
high upon the walls. The sitting-place (mfikaad) of the earthen 
floor and abont the sunken hearth, is spread with palm mat 
OT nomad tent cloth. Upon the walls in some sheykhs’ bouses 
is seen a range of tenter-pegs, where guesting sheykhs of 
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the Aarab may lay np their romhh or long horseman’s lance. 
In these (Urs you shall hear no minstrelsy, the grave viol sounds 
in Wahaby ears are of an irreligious levity, and the Tey&mena 
had received a solemn rescript from Ibn Rashid, forbidding 
them to sound the rabeyby ! Khdlaf, the emir, a liberal-minded 
person, told it to some Bcduins in my hearing, not without a 
gesture of his private repugnance. 

We met Motlog’s brother in the streets ; he was come into 
Teyma before us. I marked how preciously the nomad man 
went, looking upon the ground, I thought him dazing in the 
stagnant air of the oases, and half melancholy : Rahyel might be 
called in English the complete gentleman of his tribe ; a pensive 
and a merry errand he had now upon hand. The sheykh was 
come in to wed a town wife : for some villager, trafGcking to the 
nomads, will have his Bednwia always abiding him in the desert, 
80 it is the sick fantasy of many a Bednwy to be a wedded man 
in the market settlement, that when he is there he may go home 
to his wife, though he should not meet with her again in a round 
year. At evening we heard loud band-clapping, the women’s 
merrymaking for this bridal, in one of the next houses. This is a 
general and ancient Semitic wise of striking sounds in measure, 
to accompany the lively motions of their minds ; in the Hebrew 
Scriptures it is said, ‘ The floods and the trees of the field clap 
their hands.’ The friends of the spouse fired off their match- 
locks. This pairing was under a cloud, for there happened 
at the moment a strange accident j it was very unlucky I came 
not provided with an almanac. Seeing the moon wane, the 
housewives made great clangour of pans to help the labouring 
planet, whose bright hue at length was quite lost. I began 
to expound the canonical nature of eclipses, which could be 
calculated for all times past and to come. The coffee drinkers 
answered soberly, “ It may well be true, but the Arabs are 
ignorant and rude ! We cannot approach to so high and per- 
fect kinds of learning.” 

Upon the morrow, whilst we sat at cofiee, there enters one, 
walking stately, upon his long tipstaff, and ruffling in glorious 
garments : this was the Resident for Ibn Rashid at Teyma. 
The emir’s gentleman, who seemed to have swallowed a stake, 
pMsed forth, looking upon no man, till he sat down in his 
solemnity ; and then hardly vouchsafed he to answer the 
coffee-drinkers’ cheerful morning greetings. This is the great 
carriage of Hayil, imitated from the Arabian prince Ibn 
Rashid, who carri^ his coxcomb like an eagle to overawe the 
unruly Beduw, The man was Said, a personage of African 
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blood, one of the libertines of the emir’s bonsebold. He sat 
before us with that countenauee and stiff neck, which by bia 
estimation should magnify his office : he was lieutenant of the 
lord of the land’s dignity in these parts. Spoke there any man 
to him, with tho homely Arabian grace ya Said I he affecting 
not to look again, seemed to stare in the air, casting eyes over 
your head and making merchants’ ears, bye and bye to awaken, 
with displeasure, after a mighty pause : when he questioned any 
himself he turned the back, and coldly averting his head he 
feigned not to attend your answer. Said was but the ruler’s 
shadow in office for this good outlying village : his was the pro- 
curation and espial of his master’s high affairs ; but the town 
government is, by the politic princely house of Shammar, left in 
the hands of the natural sheykhs. Said dwelt in a great Tejma 
house, next by the Haddij ; miserably he lived alone to himself 
and unwived ; at evening be sparred the door, and as he went 
not forth to his master’s subjects, so he let in no coffee-fellowship. 
The Prince’s slave gentleman has a large allowance, so much 
by the month, taken upon the tribute of the town : unlettered 
himself, a son was here his clerk. Now be thought good to 
see that Nasr&ny come to town, who was dwelling he heard, 
since the Haj, amongst the Beduw of Ibn Bashid. Said, with 
a distant look, now enquired of the company “Where is he?" 
as if his two eyes had not met with mine already. After 
he had asked such questions as “When came he hither?— 
He is with thee, Zeyd ? ’’ he kept awful silence a set space ; 
then he uttered a few words towards me and looked upon 
the ground. “ The Engleys, have they slaves in their country ? ” 
I answered, “ We purge the world of this cursed traffic, our ships 
overrun the slave vessels in all seas ; what blacks we find in 
them we set free, sending them home, or we give them land and 
palms in a country of ours. As for the slave shippers, we set 
them upon the next land and let them leam to walk home ; we 
sink their prize-craft, or barn them. We have also a treaty with 
the Sultin : God made not a man to be sold like an head 
of cattle. This is well, what thinkest thou ? ’’ The gross 
negro lineaments of Said, in which yet appeared some token 
of gentle Arabic blood, relented into a peaceable smiling, and 
then he answered pleasantly, “ It is very well.” Now Said had 
opened his mouth, his tongue began to wag : he told us he 
had gone once (very likely with Nejd horses) as far as Egypt, 
and there he had seen these Pi'enjies. So rising with lofty 
state, and takii^ again his court countenance, he bade Zeyd 
bring me presently, and come himself to his dir, to drink 
coffee. 
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When we arrived thither, Said had doffed this mockery of 
lordship, and sat but homely in old clothes in his own house. 
He led me to the highest placse ; and there wanting leaning 
pillows, be drew under my elbow his shiclad, or thelul saddle, 
as is the usage in the nomad booths. These Bednin man- 
ners are seen in the oases’ coffee-halls, where (the Semites 
inventing nothing of themselv^) they have almost no other 
moveables. — And seeing them in their clay balls in town and 
village one might say, “ every Arab is a wayfaring man, and 
ready for the journey.” Said brought paper and ink, and 
a loose volume or two, which were all his books ; he would 
see me write. So I wrote his name and quality, Satd Zelamai 
Ibn Rasktd; and the great man, smiling, knew the letters 
which should be the signs of his own name. So when we had 
drunk coffee, he led me out beyond his yard to a great building, 
in stone, of ancient Teyma, hoping I might interpret for him 
an antique inscription ; which he showed me in the jamb of the 
doorway, made (and the beams likewise, such as we have seen in 



the basaltic Hauran) of great balks of sandstone. These strange 
characters, like nothing I had seen before, were in the midst 
obliterated by a later cross-mark. Said’s thought was that this 
might be the token of an hid treasure ; and he told us “ one 
such had been raised at Feyd,” — a village betwixt Shammar 
and Kasim.-— Is not this a mad opinion ? that the ancients, 
burying treasure, should have set up a 'guidestone and written 
upon it I Returning, I found in the street wall near his door, 
an inscription stone with four lines sharply ei^aved of the 
same strange antique Teyma writing. 
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Zeyd ■went out to buy his provision, and no one molestir^ 
me, I ■walked on through the place and stayed to consider their 
great well-pit, El-Haddaj ; a work of the ancients which is in 
the midst of the new Teyma. That pit is unequally four-sided, 
some fifty feet over, and to the water are seven fathoms. The 
Haddkj is as a great heart of Teyma, her many waters, led out- 
ward to all sides in little channels, making green the whole 
oasis ; other well-pits there are only in the outlying ham- 
lets. The shrill draw-wheel frames, sudny, are sixty, set up 
all round, commonly by twos and throes monnted together ; 
they are seldom seen all in working, at once. The well-camels 
walking downwards from the four sides of the pit, draw by 
their weight each one a vast horn-shaped camel-leather 
bucket, dullu: the lower neck is an open mouth, which, rising 
in the well, is sustained by a string, but come to the 
brink, and passing over a roller the dullu belly is drawn 
highest, whilst the string is slackened, and the neck falling 
forward, pours forth a roaring cataract of water. Afterward, 
I saw the like in India. The shrieking suany and noise of 
tumbling water is, as it were', the lamentable voice of a rainless 
land in all Nejd villages. Day and night this labour of the 
water may uot be intermitted. The strength of oxen cannot 
profitably draw wells of above three -or four fathoms and, if 
God had not made the camel, Nejd, they say, had been without 
inhabitant. Their Haddaj is so called, they told me, “ for the 
plenty of waters,” which bluish-reeking are seen in the pit’s 
depth, welling strongly from the sand-rock : this vein they 
ima^ne to come from the Harta. 

Returned to the coffee-hall I found only Sleymin ; we sat 
down and there timidly entered the wives and sisters of his 
household. The open-faced Teyma bareem are frank and 
smiling with strangers, as I have not seen elsewhere in Arabia : 
yet sometimes they seem bold-tongued, of too free manners, 
without grace. The simple blue smock of calico dipped in 
indigo, the woman’s garment in all the Arab countries, they 
wear here with a large-made and flowing grace of their own; 
the sleevra are embroidered with needlework of red worsted, 
and lozenges sewed upon them of red cotton. The most have 
bracelets, hadyd, of beautiful great beads of unwrought amber, 
brought, is they tell me, anciently from Hfiyil. The fairer of 
them have pleasant looks, yet dull as it were and bovine for the 
blindness of the soul ; their skin, as among the nomads, is early 
withered ; spring-time and summer are short between the slender 
novice and the homely woman of middle age. Tamar’s garment 
of patches and party-colours was perchance of such sort as now 
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these Aiahian women’s worked gown. His old loving father 
made for little Joseph a motley coat ; and it may seem more 
than likely, that the patriarch seamed it with his own hands. 
Amongst the nomads men are hardly less ready-handed to cut, and 
to stitch too, their tunics, than thehareem. Sleymdn: “ See Khali), 
I have this little sister here, a pretty one, and she shall be 
thine, if thou wouldest be a wedded man, so thou wilt number 
me the bride-money in my hand ; but well I warn thee it is not 
small.” The bevy of hareem, standing to gaze upon a stranger, 
now asked me, “ Wherefore art thou come to Teyma ? ” — 
“ It were enough if only to see you my sisters.” But when their 
tongues were loosed, and they spoke on with a kine-like stolidity, 
Sleymin cried full of impatience, “ Are your hareem, Khalil, 
such dull cattle? Why dost thou trouble thyself to answer 
them ? Hence, women, ye stay too long, away with you ! ” and 
they obeyed the beardless lad with a feminine submission ; for 
every Arab son and brother is a ruler over all woman-kind in 
the paternal household. This fresh and ruddy young man, more 
than any in the town, but not well minded, I found no more at 
my coming again : he lay some months already in an untimely 
grave ! “ Where (I asked) is Sleymkn ? ” — “ Rdhh (they answered 
in his house), he is gone, the Lord have mercy upon him.” — ” Oh, 
how did be die ? ” — “ Ah, Khalil, of a wajja ” (a disease), and more 
than .this I might not learn from them. His brother called me 
to eat of a sheep, the sacrifice for the dead, in which we remem- 
bered Sleymkn. “ Khalil, said the elder brother’s wife (the 
fairest among women of the Teyamena) rememberest thou 
SleymAn ? ah, be died a little after your being here, mes^in 1 
TJllah have mercy upon him!” When I responded, “Have 
mercy upon him, Ullah ! ” they looked upon me a little wonder- 
ing, to hear this friendly piety out of the month of a kafir : they 
abhorring us as miscreants, suppose that we should desire of 
God to damn them in their deaths also. 

The oasis ways lie between orchard walls ; but where I entered, 
I saw their palm grounds very well husbanded. A pond fed by 
the irrigatir^ channels from the Haddkj is maintained in the 
midst of every plantation, that ground moisture may be con- 
tinually about the roots of the palm-stems (almost to be reckoned 
water plants). Their com plots are ploughed, in the fall of the 
year, with the well-camels, and mucked from the camel-yards; a 
top-dressing is carried upon the land from loam pits digged in the 
field’s sides. There is not so good tillage in the Syrian villages. 
Naturally this land is fat, and bears every year com, now one now 
another kind of grain ; but they sow only for one harvest in the 
year, since all their irrigation afterward is no more than enough 
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for the palm plantations. Wheat and barley harvest is here in 
the first week of April ; they grow also, as in all the Arabian 
country, the tall flag-like millet ihiira, and a minute Nejd grain, 
which is called duksa. Besides their bread plants, they grow 
enough of the “indecent” leaf of tobacco. It is a wonder that 
the Shammar prince has not forbidden them ! In this we may 
see that Nejd-iike Teytoa is not Nejd. Fruit-trees, not to usurp 
the room of the food-palm, they plant beside their irrigating 
channels ; the plum, the pomegranate, the fig, the great citron, 
the sweet and sour lemons : the vine is seen at most of their 
wells, a great treUis plant, overspreading the long enclosed walk 
of the draft camels with delicious shadows. The Teyamena will 
liberaJly bring of their pleasant fruit in this thirsty land to any 
passii^ stranger, but they will sell them none ; yet grapes are 
sold in the Nejd vUlage-country of Kasim. They might plant 
here all the tree-kinds of the paradise of Damascus ; but to 
what advantage ? — for their own using ? The poor should not 
tempt Ullah with delicate eating : such as they have may well 
suffice, the rest they desire not, and rather can despise them 
with religious indolence. The many kinds of Teyma dates are 
of very excellent quality and savour. The stems very tall and 
robust, and great fruit bearers. But all their dates are harr, or 
heating ; they should be eaten with mereesy or with the nomads’ 
sour butter-milk, which are cooUng drinks. The Tey&mena 
hold all dates, (although the most of their diet,) in a kind 
of loathing. Twenty small Teyma pottles, safe (pi. suah), were 
given this year for a real, almost as much as by the Beduins’ 
estimation may serve a man, with a little milk, for the days of a 
moon. Of their small-grained Arabian wheat, yet sweet and 
good, only six such standard measures were sold for the same. 
These villagers raise eom enough to sell to the nomad neigh- 
bours. Of other cattle than camels, they have but a few head 
of 81^1 humped kine from el- Ally ; they have plenty of poultry ; 
dogs are not seen here, house-cats I have not seen in Nejd. 

Here is little current money, most of their buying and seUing 
is reckoned in sahs, and great bargains in camel-loads, of the 
date staple. Barter is much of all Arabian traffic. Silvei 
comes to them from the desert, in the hands of the nomads, 
who have it by the sale of some of their camels to the brokers ; 
but it is mainly, in the haj-road country, of the surra, paid to 
their sheykhs in good Turkish mejldies. This yearly receipt 
of silver, is nearly all taken up again from the vUlage dealers 
for the government tax, which for Teyma is four thousand 
reals by the year, gathered after the date harvest ; certain of 
the sheykhs then ride with it to H&yil, and bring this tribute 
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iuto the treasury of the emir. There are a few strangers here; 
tradesmen, from J. Shammar: they sell Bagdad clothing, and 
the light and cheaper gulf calico, ealeyta, in hired chambers 
and houses. These H^yil citizens went about in Teyma with a 
lofty gait of the Nejd metropolis. A half-stranger or two 
sold Syrian clothing wares, and they were Damascenes by the 
father’s side. Such was one Mahmfid, come a child to Teyma 
with his Medfijiite father, in the year of the massacre of the 
Nasdra. In this young man was now the aspect of the Nejdera. 
The second was son of an old kella keeper. No shops are seen 
iq the suks, the land-owners are sellers of their corn and dates at 
their own houses. 

Sultry seemed this stagnant air to us, come in from the 
high desert, we could not sleep in their clay houses. My thirst 
was inextinguishable ; and finding here the first clean water, 
after weeks of drought, I went on drinking till some said, “ Khalil 
is come to Teyma only to drink water ; will he drink up the 
Haddij ? ” ^Tien Zeyd returned not yet, I went out to visit 
some great ancient min, JTosr Zellum, named after a former 
possessor of the ground A sturdy young half-biooded negro 
guided me, but whose ferocious looks by the way, brain-sick and 
often villanous behaviour, made me pensive ; he was strong as a 
camel, and bad brought a sword with him, I was infirm and 
came (for the heat) unarmed. We passed the outer walls, and 
when I found the place 'av further in the desert, and by the 
eyes and unsettling looks 01 this ribald I might divine that his 
thought was in that solitary way to kill me, I made some delay ; 
I saw a poor man in a field, and said, I would go over to him, 
and drink a little water. It was a nomad, building up an 
orchard clay wall for the villager’s hire, paid in pottles of dates. 
In this, there came to us from the town, a young mao of a 
principal sheykhly family, er-’Romd.n, and another with him. 
They had been sent after me in haste by Zeyd, as he had news 
in what company I was gone : — and in a later dissension Zeyd 
said, “ I saved thy life, Khalil ! rememberest thou not that day 
at Teyma, when tiie black fellow went out to murder thee ? ” I 
knew these young smilers, so not much trusting them, we 
walked on together. I must run this risk to-day, I might no 
more perhaps come to Teyma ; but all that I found for a weapon, 
a pen-knife, I held ready open under my mantle, that I might 
not perish like a slaughter-beast, if these should treacherously 
set upon me. 

Kasr Zellum I found to be a great four-square fort-like 
building ; it may be fifty or sixty paces upon a side. The walls 
are five feet thick, in height fifteen feet, laid of dry masonry. 
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A part within is divided into chambers, the rest is yard, in the 
midst they think a gi-eat well lies buried. The site of the kasr 

is a little below those great 
town walls of ancient Teyma, 
which ate seen as sand-banka, 
riding upon the plain ; the head 
of the masonry only appearing. 
In the midst of the kasr wall, I 
found another inscription stone, 
laid sideways, in that strange 
Teyma character ; and above the 
writing, are portrayed human 
eyes. — We read that the augurs 
of the antique Arabs scored two 
lines as eyes, the wise men 
naming them their “ children of 
vision.” At the rendering of 
Teyma to Abeyd Ibn Eashid, he 
left this injunction with the 
Teyamena, “ Ye are not to build 
upon the walls of that kasr 1 ” 

All this oasis — shallow jauf 
or flood • bottom in the hi gh 
desert, and without outlet — ^has 
been in other time of the world 
(it is likely) a winter meer: seven 
torrent channels (not all sensible 
to our eyes) flow therein. I write the names only for example of 
their diligent observation : el-Hosenieh, Kh6iveylid, Heddajor, 
S^fieh, el-Toley}uit, er-Roiham and ZelMm. Striped bluish clays 
and yellow-brown loam may be seen in their marl pits. In the 
grounds below the last cultivated soil, are salt beds, the famous 
memiakdt Teyma. Thither resort the poorer Beduins, to dig it 
freely : and this is much, they say, “ sweeter ” to their taste than 
the sea-salt from Wejh. Teyma rock-salt is the daily sauce of 
the thousand nomad kettles in all these parts of Araliia. Poor 
Fukara carry it to el-Ally, and receive there four reals for their 
camel-load. The most lower grounds in these deserts are saltish, 
of the washing down from the land above ; after the winter stand* 
ing-water may be found a salty crust, — such I have seen finger- 
thick, taken from near the mountain Misrna, for the provision of 
HSyil. At Gerish, a jau or low-ground watering and mountain, 
half a day’s riding in the north from Teyma, is digged a kind of 
black rock-alum, shubb ej-Jemdl and used as medicine for their 
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sick camels. From Teyma, the nomads reckon six nights ont to 
Jaut ; the way is seldom trodden ; the Nefud lying between is here 
but a journey over. The stages are, Vbbeyi, a principal summer 
station of the Sherarat (and there is some ruined site), the water 
rises where they dig with their hands ; then ThuUa Helwdn, 
(other than the Helwiin mountain, which is one day eastward 
from Teyma) ; Areyj, in the Nefdd, Towil, 'Sfdn or d-Jeyn, ed- 
Ddha. Barely any ride from hence to Maan, the nomad journeys 
are — 1. Tkulla Tkafya, 2. Dubbel, 3. el-Agel, 4. eUAgab (of 
Akaba) : they hold J. Tohey{k)ch, at the distance of half a day or 
more upon the right hand, a mountain, they say, standing east 
and west, and greater than Jrndn. The snow lies long upon 
J. Tobeych in winter ; it is two nights out from Maan. 

At evening we were gathered a great coffee company at our 
host’s fire, and some beginning their talk of the Christian reli- 
gion, were offended that “ the Nasara worship idols, and this not 
only, but that they blaspheme the apostle.” Also they said, “ It 
is a people that know no kind of lawful wedlock, but as beasts, 
they follow their natural affection ; the lights quenched in 
their religious assemblies, there is a cursed meddling among 
them in strange and horrible manner, the son it may be lying 
in savage blindness with his own mother, in manner, wellab, as 
the hounds : — in such wise be gotten the cursed generation of 
Nasi&nies, that very God confound them ! (the speaker dated to 
add) and this Nasr&ny I durst say cannot know his own father. 
Besides, they have other heathenish customs among them, as when 
a Christian woman dies to bury her living husband along with 
her.” Almost the like contumelies are forged by the malicious 
Christian sects, of the Druses their neighbours in the mountain 
villages of Syria. “ Friends, I answered, these are fables of a 
land far off, and old wives’ malice of things unknown ; but listen 
and I will tell you the sooth in all.” A Fejity Beduin here 
exclaimed, “Life of this fire! Khalil lies not; wellah even thor^h 
he be a NasrSiiy, he speaks the truth in all among the Aarab ; 
there could no Musslim be more true spoken. Hear him ! — and 
say on, Khalfi.” — “ This is the law of marriage given by God in 
the holy religion of the Messiah, ‘the son of Miriam from the 
Spirit of UUah,' — ^it is thus spoken of him in your own Scrip- 
tares.” — “ Svily Ullah aley-hu (they all answered), whom the 
Lord bless, the Lord’s grace be with him,” breathing the accus- 
tomed benediction as the name is uttered in their bearing of a 
greater prophet. — “ As God gave to Adam Hatcica, one woman, 
so is the Christian man espoused to one wife. It is a bond of 
region vmtil the dying of either of them ; it is a faithful fellow- 
ship in sielmess, in health, in the felicity and in the calamity of 
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the world, and whether she bear children or is barren : and that 
may never be broken, saving because of adultery.” — ‘‘ But, said 
they, the woman is sooner old than her husband ; if one may not 
go from his wife past age to wed another, your law is not just.” 
One said, laughing, “ Khalil, we have a better religion, thy rule 
were too strait for us ; I myself have wedded one with another 
wives fifteen. What say you, companions ? in the hareem are 
many crooked conditions ? I took some, I put away some, ay 
billah ! until I found some with whom I might live.” 

Certain of them now said, “ But true is that proverb, ‘ There 
are none so little Moslems as the Moslemin ’ and God for their 
••ins cannot bless them ; be not the very kafirs better than we ? 
Tet tell US this, Khalil, — is not in every place of your wor- 
ship a malediction pronounced daily, upon God’s messenger 
Mohammed ? ” — ‘‘ Some of you (I said) are not good ; I am 
weary of your malicious fables. Mohammed we do not blas- 
pheme, whom ye call your prophet : but a prayer is offered 
for you daily in all our Churches that God may have mercy 
upon you. Teli me when did Mohammed live ? Six ages 
after the Missieh : it was time then to teach your gross idola- 
trous fathers ate you better than your fathers ? ” — “ God wot 
we are better : our fathers were in the Ignorance.” — “ But we 
no ; you are newly come up, we are u. your elder brethren as 
for me I take every religion to be good, by which men ate made 
better. I can respect then your religion.” Said be of the many 
marriages, “ Ha ! the Nasranies are good folk, and if they say 
a word they will keep it, and are faithful men in every trust, 
so are not we ; somewhat I learned too of their religion from 
A.bu Ffiris — ^who remembers not Abu Paris ? We heard from 
him that, before all, they have certain godly precepts, as 
these : kill not, steal not, covet not, do no adultery, lie 
not, which you see how religiously they keep ! ” They en- 
quired then of the To-wrat (the toll of Moses’ books), and 
the Engil (Evangel), which they allow to be of old time 
kelam UUah, ‘ God’s word ; ’ but since falsified by the notorious 
ill-faith ot Yahud and Nasira, only in envy and contempt of 
el-Islam ; and now annulled by the perfect koran sent down from 
heaven, by the hand of Mohammed, “ The Seal of the frofheis and 
the Beloved of UUah.” The Mohammedan world is generaUy 
therefore merely ignorant of our Scriptures. This is cause why 
their ghostly doctors blunder to death in the ancient histories 
and their hagiology: the koran itself is full of a hundred mad 
mist-old tales and anachronisms. Yet because the former Books 
of God’s word, were revealed to the Jews and Christians, we are 
named by their writers ” People of the Scriptures,” and in the 
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common discourse “ Teachers,” as from whom is derived to them 
the elder body of religious tradition and all human leamii^. 
(This title, MvMlem, i have not heard spoken in the wholly 
Mohammedan Arabia.) They lay to our charge that we “ make 
God ‘partners," dividing the only Godhead and sinfully worship- 
ping idols. The root of religion is afiection, the whole stands 
by opinion ; the Mohammedan theology is ineptitude so evident 
that it were only true in the moon : to reason with them were 
breath lost, will is their reason. Good Moslems have often 
commiserated my religious blindness, saying, “ Alas ! that a veil 
was before my eyes, but God so willed it.” 

They listened at my saying, “ Teyma is mentioned in the 
Towrat.” They asked under what name? — "Tema"; also 
Tema is one of the sons of Ishmael, caOed by the name of his 
village. Teyma is intended in Isaiah, from whence the oara- 
vaners of Dedan, scattered before the bow and the sword of 
the Beduw, are relieved with bread and water. My hearers 
answered, “ But the old name was Tdma." 

Nejd Bednins are moro fanatic, in the magnanimous ignor- 
ance of their wild heads, but with all this less dangerous than 
the village inhabitants, soberly instructed and settled in their 
koran reading. There was a scowling fellow at my elbow who 
had murmured aU the evening ; now as I rested he said, ‘ I 
w&s like a fiend in the land, akbs ! a Yahudy ! ’ As I turned 
from Mm, neighbours bade me not to mind this despiteful 
tongue, saying “ Khalfl, it is only a Beduwy.” The poor man, 
who was of Bishr, abashed to be named Beduwy among them in 
the town, cast down his eyes and kept silence. One whispered 
to Zeyd, ‘‘ If anything happen to him have you not to answer to 
the Dowla? he might die among yon of some disease.” But 
Zeyd answered with a magnanimity in his ^eat tones, “ Hinna 
md na sadikin hillah, Are we not confiding in God!” — The 
company rose little before midnight, and left us to lie down 
in our mantles, on the coffee-house floor. Sieymto said a last 
petulant word, ‘ How could I, a civil man, wander with the wild 
Beduw that were melaun el-weyladeyn, of cursed kind ? ’ 

It was not long before we beard one feeling by the walls. 
Zeyd cried, “ Who is there ? ” and sat op leaning on bis elbow in 
the feeble moonl^ht. “Else, Zeyd, (said an old wife’s voice,) 
I come from Hirfa, the Aarab are about removing.” Zeyd 
answered, wearily stretching himself, ” A pumshment fall upon 

them : ” we must needs then march all this night. As we stood 

up we were ready ; there is no superstitious leave-taking among 
them : and we stepped through our host Sleymin’s dark gate 
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The small aacient town of Semtra is but an enclosure (kaat) 
of houses in a high wall with towers of clay ; in distant sight it 
stands like to some lone castle upon the desert side. There 
are two other small wall enclosures, Icasrs. This little borough 
covers I suppose not two acres ; the gate is but a door in their 
battled waU at the south side, and there without is a dry seyl- 
strand of the winter rains. The tilled grounds of Semira lie 
beyond, bare and uncheerful to the eye, which here looks upon no 
pleasant boughs of palms ! their husbandry is of grain only : I saw 
their cornfields of well-grown wheat and barley almost ripe for the 
harvest. Camels cannot enter the town door; and I was unwilling to 
leave our bags lying abroad, in the sight of children playing ; but 
Himed said that here was the mandkh, (camels’ couching place,) 
they were safe, and no child would touch them. — We sat down 
to see who would call us in to breakfast. I have never arrived 
at the nomad menzils without a feeling of cheerfulness, but I 
never entered a desert village without misgiving of heart ; 
looking for koran contentions, the dull manners of peasants 
and a grudging hospitality. H^ed told me, here were thirty 
houses, and an hundred inhabitants ; the villagers are called 
es-Skubdramy of the sheykh’s house Rashid es-SkUbramy : and 
they are of that old and wnde inhabiting Nejd tribe the B. Tomim. 

A man came out to us ; and after salaams he led us into the 
place to drink kahwa. We passed by small clay ways to their 
public coffee chamber ; which was but a narrow shelter of palm 
branches betwixt clay walls. A few men only assembled ; who lying 
along, upon their elbows, on the earthen floor, whilst we sipped of 
the first and second cups, kept a dull silence : the B. Temim are 
heavy spirits and civilly incurious. Our host after coffee led us 
out to breakfast, in his house ; and said his excuses for setting 
before us dates only, from the Jebel. When I asked, why had 
they no palm plantations 1 and the ground-water is so nigh, 
that young plants putting down roots to the moisture after the 
first yeare should have no need of irrigation ? He answered, 
‘ The palm did not prosper here.’ At Semira is perhaps too 
sweet an earth, and the ground-water is of the pure rain. 

Hteied who had received from me a piece of gold at the 
setting out, now took it forth to ask the settler, if this were 
so many reals. Our host answered, “ It is so 0 Beduwy, and 
in Kasim passes for somewhat more ; and doubt not, — this is 
Khalil.” The goodman looked upon me, and I saw that he knew 
me ; but he had been too honest to show it before the people 
and molest me here. He said to my rafik, “ And thon knowest 
who he is ? ” H4med answered, somewhat out of countenance, 
“ Ay ! — and keep this money for me, host, until my coming 
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again.” The Arabs are of an insane avidity ; and Himed en- 
trasted bis gold to a stranger without witnesses ! but for the 
most part the deposit wifl be religiously preserved by the 
llosleni receiver, to be rendered to the owner. The deposit 
may even become hereditary, — then it is laid up to be restored 
to the heirs [confer Ex. xxii. 7 et $eq.] I asked our host of 
their antiquity, “ All this country, he answered, was in old time 
dtrat Buwdllar' We have seen that they were once Aarab 
of Medina ! [p. 184], — now their inarches are far in the north, 
more than 200 miles from hence. Our host asked me to give 
him medicine for his son ; and I rejoiced at such times, that 1 
had somewhat to bestow again. 

Sendra, which lies in the path between J. Sfaammar and the 
Hej&z, has surely been always a principal water station. The 
B. Salem would soon arrive at these waters, to be taxed. The 
Beduins’ stay with their troops of cattle can be only of hours ; 
and the telling and payment is made, with the Arabic ex- 
pedition, in part of two days. — How may the collectors bring 
all these wild Arabs to a yearly tale and Inuster ? but the 
tribesmen are afraid of Ibn Rashid, and this business is 
despatched easily; — the sheukh are there to declare every 
matter upon oath, and his neckbone is in danger who would 
deceive the Emir. The B. Aly are taxed at the watering 
Fudra, one journey eastward of Semira, nigh the W. er- 
Rummah. At Fuara are wells and a spring, and corn-plots, 
with an only kasr of an adventuring villager from Mustijidda, 
who projected with that running spring, to water his tillage: but 
he had not greatly prospered. So few are the springs in the 
Arabian highlands, that it might be almost said, TJtere are net 
any. When I returned from th^e Travels to Damascus, I visited 
the Emir Abd el-Kddir (he was vary erudite among erudite 
Moslems, in the Arabic letters and school-lore of their religion) ; 
and the noble Algerian enquired of me, ‘ W’ere there many 
springs [in those lands, which I had visited, of Arabia] where 
the Aarab water their herds and flocks ? ’ He maivelled (as 
another Jnba) when I responded there were none indeed ! that 
the wilderness (and oases) waters are draw-wells. 

We found the camel and the bags, at their town door, as we 
left them : the altitude is here 8900 feet. Kow_ we rode to- 
wards J. Hdbeshy : — an hour further a voice bailed us from 
some bushes ! a man sat there, and his thelul was browsing not 
far off. Horned shouted again, “ Auh ! wouldst thon enquire 
tidings, come hither thyself ! ’’—Then be lighted down to see what 
the man meant, who sat on making signs to us ; and I rode slowly 
forth towards the jebel. After half an hour I saw two men hieing 
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after me upon a theiul : I thought they might be thieves, and 
bad my weapon ready, — till I knew Hkmed’s voice. The other was 
that man of the bush, who was making coffee when we passed ; 
and had but called us to drink with him. This worthy, Terky 
by name, was a merchant of beasts (or middle man between the 
nomads and the butchers) at Medina : though settled in the Holy 
City he was an Harby. Every spring time he rode to take up 
sheep in these marches. He was a weerish looking old man, full 
of the elvish humour of the Beduw. Upon me he gazed fast ; for 
he had passed by Ibn Ndbal’s one day after us, and there he 
heard of the Nasr&ny : he arrived here before us, because we 
had fetched a circuit to the North. Terky inquired, ‘ Were I 
indeed he whom they call a Nasrany ? ’ (a name full of stupor 
and alarms !) and he answered himself under his breath, ‘ It 
could not be, I seemed too peaceable a man ; also Hiimed 
spoke well of me.’ — " But come let us mend our pace, quoth he. 
to pass the mid-day heat with some Aarab, who they say ate 
pitched yonder.” We marched three hours and alighted at 
their menzil. Here my companions, when they had drunk 
16ban, would have loitered till the next morrow ; but I was for 
the journey. — These Aarab were very ill-favoured and un- 
gracious. [Though of swarthy looks, the Nejd Beduw are 
blackened most with smoke and dirt— especially their often 
nearly negro-like hands ; but the skin of their bodies which 
is not touted in the sun is whitish.] 

When we set out again I asked my companions, “ Were 
those Harb or Solubfaa ? ” They answered, laughing, “ Hath, 
of B. Aiy ; — Khalil knows eve^hing ! they be wellah like 
the Solubba.” As I turned in the saddle, Himed’s naga 
startled under me, and fled wildly : and before I could take 
hold, I was oast backward, and my cloak rending, which had 
eanght on the bind pillar of the saddle, I was slung in the 
air, and fell upon my back in soft sand ; — and woe to him who 
is cast upon a stone ! I have seen Beduins cruelly maimed 
thus. It was the vice of my rafik’s camel, and he had not 
warned me ; there are as many mad camels in the desert as 
dizzy sheep among us. In falling I had a heedfn] thought of my 
aneroid barometer ; and by happy fortune the delicate instrument, 
which I held in my hand, was not shaken. Hkmed ran, and 
Terky outrode the fugitive beast upon his fleeter tbelul ; and 
brought her again. We marched yet three hours, and came 
to another Harb ferij , where we alighted to pass the ni^t : 
here Terky found some acquaintance ; and the Nasriny was 
no more known among them. 

When the sun is setting, the Beduins kindle thedi evening 
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fire. Terky was of those Arabs, of an infirm complexion, who 
are abandoned to kabwa, and think it is no day of their lives 
if they taste not, every third hour, the false refreshment. Had 
Terky been bom in land of Christians, he had sat every day 
drur^en on his bench in the village dehouse. This Eeduwy 
rode but light ; he carried in his long-tasseled white saddle-bags 
no more than his coffee-roasting pan, his coffee-pot, his box 

of three cups, his brass pestle and mortar, and a wooden 

bowl for his own drinking : he had no food with him for 

the way, looking to sup every night with Aarab. As for 

clothing they have but that with them which is on their 
backs ; and when one comes to water he may wash his tunic, 
and sit in his worsted mantle, till bis shirt be dry again in the 
sun. Already the old tippler had taken out his coffee gear ; 
he disposed dl in order by the hearth, and said, “ Who has 
here any kahwa ? ” I whispered, that these were poor folk and 
had no coffee. “ But abide ! said be, and we shdl see it : ” — and 
very soon a handful of the [South Arabian] berries was fetched 
from a yet poorer tent ! As the pot was on, there came flying 
to our firelight a multitude of yellow beetles, which beat upon 
all before them, and fell down in the ash-pit. Terky defended 
his pot awhile with a senile impatience ; then he drew it aside 
and exclaimed, " Look, Khalil ! even so the Nasranies will fall 
down into the fire ; for that is the place of them, and such is 
the end of them all in Jebennem, UUah burn them up ! bnt I 
think surely, thou art not one of them ; eigh ! Khalil, say that 
thou art not a Nasr&ny ! ” — Here the host’s only evening enter- 
tainment was to pour us oat camel milk, and H&med’s shallow 
affectation was to stay his honest band : I said to him before 
them all, “ Suffer him to fill our howl ! — a plague upon ill-timed 
compliments.” Etoied answered under his breath, “ Your cus- 
toms then be not as oui customs.” 

\^en the day dawned we mounted, and Terky rode with 
ns. Beyond the long Hebeshy mountain we came upon a great 
plain open all round to the horizon. I had not seen such a flat 
since I left Syria ; for the plain landscape in Nejd is nearly 
everywhere encumbered with montecules and jebal. Pyramid- 
like bergs, of granite, bnt black under the shadowing of a cloud, 
were landmarks before ns of a watering place, GhraymdT. This 
even land which they name Fuhjlik, lasts from hence to the 
Nefiid of el-Kasim, and my companions were here in dread 
of passing ghrazzus. Terhj : “ Eldest thou thus without care 
or fear Khalil ! but if we see them I and H&med will escape 
upon this thelul, and leave thee upon the nfiga, and thou 
wilt be taken.” In that there fell an April shower which 

30 
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shone about ns like golden hairs in the sun ; and the desert 
earth gave up to our sense a teeming grassy sweetness. As 
we approached the rocks, my companions espied great cattle 
and they thought it was a ghrazzu at the watering ! Then we 
saw them to be camel troops of the Aarab : hundreds of great 
cattle were standing apart or couched by their households 
awaiting their turn to be watered. Tt was a rkhla, and these 
Beduins (of Harb) watered the cattle in the midst of their 
march. Some of their house stuff was unloaded from their bear- 
ing camels ; upon other camels sat the Harb daughters, in their 
saddle litters, — crated frames, trapped with wavering tongues 
of coloured cloths and long lappets of camel leather. In the 
tribes of my former acquaintance such bravery is only of a 
few sheykhly housewives ; bat these were B. Salem, — tribesfolk 
that go well clad amongst nomads. It seemed that any one of 

them might have been an A(dja (». Vol. I. 61, — or Ateyja), 

she that from her saddle frame warbles the battle-note, with 
a passionate sweetness, which kindles the manly hearts of the 
young tribesmen, (and the Aarab are full of a wild sensibility). 
— They see her, each one as his spouse, without the veil, and 
decked as in the day of her marriage ! — The Atdfa is a shoykh’s 
daughter ; but, said HAmed, she may be another mez’<ina : it 
were infamous to kill an Atafa ; yet when shots flee, her camel 
may fall or run furiously, and the maiden-standard is in peril. 
Sheep flocks were lying down in a wide seyl-strand, awaiting 
their waterers ; the shepherd’s asses were standing with them. 

This desert well, great and square mouthed, I saw to be 
steyned with old dry-buildir^ of basalt ; there were three fathoms 
to the water. The camels at the troughs, standing in old stinking 
sludge, were stamping for the flies. A score of Beduins in 
their lor^ shirts drew upon the four sides, with a loud song, and 
sweated in the sun. In the throng of cattle I saw a few sheykhs 
with their mares ; the hounds of the nomad encampment 
lay panting in the shadows of the tell camels ; and suffered us 
strangers to pass by without a challenge ! A sheykhly man who 
stood nigh us, taking down his senuly, and a bowl, poured ns 
out leban. Another enquired whither we went, and said, “ He 
would accompany us on the morrow [el-gdhily], if we would 
stay over this day in his tent. — See ^so the rain threatens, 
and we shall pitch yonder not far off.” Homed: “ Wellah, I 
may not wait ; for my breast is straitened, to be at home 
again.” — None of these Aarab knew me. 

We departed and Terky remained with them. The wilder- 
ness beyond is opai gravd-plain : upon onr left hand was a 
low monntain, whereunder are the haidets Mdkhaul (a jau with 
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one kasr) and Authhjm, where are five houses. Late in Oie 
afternoon there fell great drops from the lowering skies ; then a 
dri^g rain fell suddenly, shrill and seething, upon the harsh 
gravel soil, and so heavily that in few moments all the plain 
land was a streaming plash. Our n^ga settled under us stem- 
on to the cold tempest. Our woi^ted mantles were quickly 
wetted through; and we cowered for shelter under the lee of 
the brute’s body. 

After half an hour the worst was past, and we mounted 
again. Little birds, before unseen, flitted cheerfully chittering 
over the wet wOderness. The low sun looked forth, and then 
appeared a blissful and surpassing spectacle i a triple rainbow 
painted in the air before us. Over two equal bows a third 
was reared, upon the feet of the first ; and like to it in the 
order of hues. — These were the celestial arches of the sun’s 
building, a peace in heaven after the battle of the elements 
in the desert-land of Arabia. 



The Triple Eatnbow. [O. to E, itfoltlffpiwi «e retf; It to Q. red taffrim.} 


The snn going down left us drowned in the drooping gloom, 
which was soon dark night. We held on our march in hope 
to meet with the Aarab, and there fell always a little ram. 
Serpentine lightning flickered over the ground before us, with- 
out thunder ; long crested lightnings shot athwart and seemed 
suspended, by moments, in the wide horizon ; other long cross 
flashes darted downward in doable chains of light. The shape 
of all those lightnings was as an hair of wool that is fallen in 
water. Only sometimes we heard a little, not loud, roaring of 
thunder. In a inU of the weather we behdd the new moon, two 
days old, at her going down. The first appearing of the virgin 
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moon is always greeted with a religious emotion in the deserts 
of Arabia, and we saluted her, poor night-wanderers, devoutly ; 
the day by my reckoning should be the 23rd of April. We 
held on ever watching for the Beduin hres, and heard about 
03 the night shrieks of I know not what wild birds. At length 
Himed thought he had seen a watch-fire glimmer (ar in front. 
As we rode further we saw it sometimes, and otberwhiles it was 
hidden by the uneven ground of the wilderness. The night dark- 
ness was very thick, the n4ga stumbled, and we could not see 
the earth. Himed, whose wit ever failed a little short of the 
mark, began to he afraid we might fall from some cragged place : 
he would adventure no farther. We bad nothii^ to eat, and 
alighting with wet clothes, we lay down in the rain beside our 
camel ; but the wind blew softly, and we soon slept. 

The morrow broke with the cheerful voices of birds about 
us, as in a northern country ! our clothes were dried and light 
again upon our backs, and we rose never the worse. We had 
not ridden a gunshot when we saw the booths hardly a mile in 
front, and trooping camels. At this happy human sight we 
put our niga to the trot, and Himed snivelled his loud saddle- 
song. Some of those Aarah — they were B. AJy, came forth 
to meet ns ; for seeing my red saddle-bags of carpet stuff, they 
had taken me for one of those brokers j^here they said mitshmc- 
ioam\ from the border lands, who from time to time ride in their 
desert country to biw up camels. When we arrived, one spoke 
to his fellow, “ Did I not tell thee that he was such ? ” and an- 
other answered, “Ay, and I knew him at the first sight.” We 
dismounted at a booth and unloaded ; and those who stood by 
led us toward the sheykh’a beyt. “ The morning coffee is ready, 
said they ; let us go over, and there refresh yourselves, and 
tell us the news.” Himed loosed out our niga to graze ; and 
we followed to the kahwa. — The householder, at whose tent 
we had alighted, came bye and bye to caU us : we returned with 
him to breakfa^, and there tested. The altitude of the plain 
land was here 3400 feet. 

These were as all the other Beduw whom I have .known, a 
merry crew of squalid wretches, iniquitous, fallacious, fanaticaL 
Notwithstanding that the B. Aly are blamed as kafirs by their 
Harh kinsmen of the Medina dira, the men in this menzd were 
perfect, more than all the tribesmen of the kbila, in the formal 
observing of the religion. For when the sun was mounted to the 
mid-height, one of those desert men stood forth [Himed, a citizen 
of three great tribes, had never seen the like among Bednw] and 
played the mwfhinl and being come to the last words, es-scd& 
tea eis-$aiaam aleyJt, yd auwel hhulk lllah wa khdtiiruit rusvi 
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Illah, ‘ Peace be with thee, and glory, 0 firEt-bom of the crea- 
tion of God, and seal of the apostles of God,’ those desert men 
gathered behind him in a row ; and they went through with their 
bowing, kneeling and knocking devotion, very praiseworthily! 
That town religion they aped, doubtless, from the nigh-lying 
Kasim, which is a Wah4by country. — They called me also, “ SxiU 
yd, taal sull, Come and pray thou ! ” but I ezoused myself, and 
withdrew from them. I was never of any politic remembrance, 
that at the unlucky prayer hour I should not be found sitting 
in the midst of the most fanatical Arabs. — I wandered half a 
mile from them over the hot sand whither I saw some bushes ; 
but I could not be hid from their hawks’ eyes : for when I re- 
turned, they said, ‘ The stranger had not prayed ; and oho !— 
This can be no Musslim ! ’ and there was some ferment amongst 
them. 

I had eaten in a tent, and answered them shortly, “What 
need of more qurationing, my friends ? I am a Nasr&ny.’’ When 
they saw I took all thmgs patiently they began to hear with 
me. “ But how ! they said one to another, conld there be any 
yet in the world so blind that they worshipped not UUah 9 ’’ 
They gazed on me, and questioned my companion, ““What is 
be for a rafik ? how durst thou trust thyself with him ? — an 
heathen man ! ’’ Hkmed responded mildly, ‘ Khalil had been 
a good rafik, and he heard good reported of him among the 
Aarab ; and if at any time iQiaKl spoke of religion, he seemed 
then to have some right inkling of Ullah ; and his words sound- 
ed very nigh unto the words of the Moslermn.” The B. Aly 
were thus appeased, 1 was a passenger, and they would not 
molest me; only they answered, ‘Would God I might stay 
awhile in the well-instructed Kasim, where the Lord might 
make a way and enlighten me ! ’ The good housewives said 
among them, Widd d-gkrarib biledhu. These Beduins seeing me 
broken to the nomad life, enquired ; ‘ were all my people Beduw ? ’ 

At half-aftemoon H&med would set forward again~to pass 
another night in the khila ! We had an evil St yesterday, 
and were accorded, that if we might find the Aarab, tins 
should be a day of repose. But now he said excusing himself, 
‘ His breast was sore straitened, till he should be at home again 1 ’ 
— “ This is the last quarter of the day, and see the lowering 
skies ! where is thy understanding ? ” He answered : ‘HI 
would stay, then he must forsake me ’ ; and went to take his 
naga : but I saw be remained to pasture her. The Beduins 
told me that not far before us was a ferij of “ good Aarab ’’ ; 
who had lately received their summer provision of temmn from 
^-Irak, and we might sup with them. I beckoned therefore to 
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Horned to return with his camel. — And mounting we journeyed 
two hours ; and came to that menzil, when the sun set : but 
seeing no man in the principal booth, we alighted a little 
apart and sat down. The householder, who was the sheykh, 
soon, and some men with him, from the further tents, 
which were only three or four : they stood a moment to see 
what we were ! and then he approached, saying, " Wherefore sit 
ye here, rise ho I and come into the tent.” — Now I saw their 
sheep driven in ; and a good flock lie down before every booth : 
but I could see only a camel or two. 

These Aarab have no goats : their small cattle are the black 
sheep with white heads, of high Nejd ; there was not a whit? 
fleece among them. When I asked HAmed, “ Where are their 
camels ? ” he answered in a whisper, “ They are the Oreymdt, 
of Harb, that have but sheep-flocks ; they have no camels.”*— 
Here then was a new life of men inhabiting in the wilderness 
without camels ! Horned added, “ This is a kindred which 
has no heart for warfare ; their camels have been taken by 
ghrazzus, but they foray not again. They have no more than 
those few camels for carriage : yet they fare well ; for they have 
much samn of their ewes, which thou seest ; — and yusilcun 
ez-dka, they pay tithing, to Ibn Rashid.” [The Harb and 
Shammar have all black sheep in th®e diras, and few or no 
goats : they think their black-fleeced sheep are bigger bodied, and 
that the ewes yield more milk. Sheep more than other cattle 
languish in the sun ; we see them go drooping, in each other’s 
shadow, and hanging their heads at noon : and surely the 
white-fleeces were better in a hot country.] 

These Beduins, that are reckoned to the B. S^lem, were of 
gentle and honest manners ; and I was never more kindly 
entertained in the nomad menzils. One of them — who had 
seen and spoken with the Nasrany at Hayil ! — reported very 
favourably of me. Here was not the half-grudging hospitality 
of the Medina Harb, and their tent was evenly divided : the 
men also were comely [which signifles in Arabia that they 
were well fed], and of a liberal carriage. Our sheykhly host, 
whose name was Sdlem, asked me ingenuously, ‘ Would I give 
him a remedy for his sore eyes ? ’ I gave him the best medi- 
cine I had ; aud he said sighing, “ "^o can tell if the Lord 
might not bless this mean unto me.” Salem (therein the 
most honourable Arabian of my acquaintance) brought me imme- 
diately a present of dry milk shards, and bntter : and he made 
a bountiful supper of temmn with samn; When we were 
weary we lay down on the pure sand under bis friendly tent- 
cloth to sleep : but Salem, sitting-by, said he must waken all 
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night, because the wolf — we knew it by the hounds’ incessant 
barking — was prowling nigh us. Such were Beduins that had 
ceased to be cattle-reavers, in the desert ! 

When the day was breaking we rose to depart ; and the host 
brought us a great bowl of butter-milk : bis was like the good- 
ness of those B. Salem, in the way to Hayil. — We journeyed two 
hours ; and the sun was risen with heat over the desert, when wc 
came to a menzU of B. Aly, sixteen booths pitched ring-wise, — 
which hitherto I had not seen any nomads use in Arabia ; but 
their great cattle, lying thus within an hedge of tents and stretched 
cords, can hardly be robbed by night thieves. — If a camel may 
be raised and led forth, the test (it is their sheep-like nature) 
will rise and follow ; and the steps of the pad-footed brute 
awaken not the slumbering Bednw. We found them coffee- 
Aarab, pithless day-sleepers, corroding their lives with pitiful 
dregs of the M6kha drug ; of malicious manners, of no hospitality. 
Certain of them looked upon me, and whispered and mocked 
together ! — all the nomads under Ibn Easbid had heard of the 
forwandared Nasrany. Dates were set before us ; and whilst we 
sat coffee drinking, two men went out with their matchlocks 
to shoot at a dog, which they called saruk, a common thief. 
None gave him to eat, and all driving him from their beyts, 
they had looked to see the brute perish ; hut he stole for 
himself more and more. Those Bmuju shooters fired from 
thirty yards ; and they both missed him ! At the stroke of their 
balls in the sand, and rebutted by the (human.) world, the hound 
fled back in the kbkla, with a lamentable howling ; and the 
shooters, that would spend no more lead, returned to the coffee- 
heartL— I soon called Horned to mount ; lest their prayer-timo 
should discover the Nasr&ny. 

We journeyed an hour or two, and fell in with a rShla of 
Aarab : they were a kindred of Hath, called after the 

name of the sheykh’s family, who is chief of the B. Aly ; — these 
were they whom Terky sought. Some young sheykhs who 
came riding together in advance upon their theluls, or rdhois 
[which word is commonly heard in this dira], approached, to 
enquire news of us pa^engers : and they knew me ! for I heard 
certain of them say under their breaths, “ It is the kafir ; 
and quoth one, " See his saddle-bags, stuffed with silver and 
gold ! so that thev break the back of their n&ga ! ” Another 
said to us, “ 0 you two passengers, ridmg upon the naga, we 
go to alight yonder, under Sara [a bow-shaped mountain 
coast of sandstone, before us] ; rest to-day in roy tent.” — 
The fellow added, in a knavish whisper to his companions, 
” Come over this evening and you shall see the game.” I 
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thought his mirth might be to threaten me -with a knife 
as did the young Kaht^ny sbeykh at H4yil. Wo excused 
ourselves : ‘ We most needs ride forward, said Himed, to pass 
certain (dangerous) way in the night time ’ ; and -with that 
word, striking our n&ga, I was glad to outride them. Here 
we passed out of the crystalline into a sandstone soil; the 
height of this wilderness plain is 3300 feet. “ We must go 
over S^ra, but not in the daybgbt, said Hamed, for fear of 
Ateybw ; let us ride to youder camels, and drink a little milk ; 
and repose there till evening.” — I saw the sobtary mountain 
Sdfe far off in the plain of el-Kasim, upon our right hand ; 
like a sharp cone, and black under a clear afternoon sky. 
Hamed could even see the mountain tops el-Abaa4t ! — which 
stand at either side upon the W. er-Eummah, beyond Skk, very 
far off. 

We came to those herding lads ; and the younger taking my 
pan ran under his nagas and milked full and frothed over for 
us. We sat down to drink ; and when they had heard our news, 
quoth the elder, “ This is a man taller than any of out Aarab ! — 
Wherefore wander further, 0 stranger ? remain with us ! and 
a horse shall be given thee, and a mantle of scarlet. — billah 
with a long lance in his hand this (man) shall repulse Ateyba ! 
— Also they will give thee a maiden to wife.” We departed 
from the good fellows : and I left there the speech and the fran- 
chise of the desert, for the village country of the Kasim cara- 
vaners. We went on riding under S&ra; and ascended about 
the sunsetting in a breach of the mountain : and held on over 
the sandstone platform in the starlight, purposing to journey 
all night, which was cold and open about us. 

Toward midnight, Hamed, beginning to be afraid that we 
might lose ourselves, and overcome with slumber, drew bridle ; 
and we alighted in a place of sand and bushes ; where bin ding 
the nS.ga’s knee we laid ourselves down to sleep. At dawn 
we remounted : and passing the rest of the low sandstone height 
as the sun came up we descended to a plain, and I saw palms 
of a (first) Kasim viUage. ‘‘ This is er-RauiJi, said Himed, there 
are fifty houses.” We found some of the village women busy 
abroad to out fodder for their well-camels. Those bareem cried 
out, supposing we might be robbere, till we said salaam ! — They 
were come forth in their old ragged smocks for dread of thieves. 
H&med, who was yet afraid of the Ateybfin, enquired of them, 
“0 bareem! what have ye to tell us of any late gbrazzus?” 
They answered, ‘ That a few days ago some of their women 
had been stripped by Beduins a little without the village 
wails ! ’ 
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Now before os lay the Nefud sand of Kasim, which begins 
to be driven-up in long swelling waves, that trend some- 
what N. and S. Four miles further we went by the oasis 
Ayiin ; embayed in the same sandstone train, which is before 
called S&ra. *Upon a cliff by the Nefud side is a clay-built 
lighthouse-like watch-tower [the watch-tower is found in _all the 
villages of Kasim]. The watchman (who must be clear sighted) 
is paid by a common contribution : his duty is to look forth, in 
the spring months, from the day rising till the going down of 
the sun ; for this is the season, when the villagers who have 
called in their few milch goats from the Aarah, send them forth 
to pasture without the oasis. We saw the man standing 
unquietly in his gallery, at the tower. head, in the flame of 
the sun ; and turning himself to every part, he watched, under 
the shadow of bis hand, all the fiery waste of sand before 
him. Himed said, the palms at Ayun are about half the 
palms of Teyma ; and here might be 400 01 500 inhabit- 
ants. Ayun stands at the crossing of the Kasim cameleers’ 

E aths, to J. Shammar, to the land of the north, and to the 
ioly Cities. My rafik had been well content to leave me 
here ; where, he promised, I should meet with carriers to 
all parts, evai to Kuweyt and Bosra, “ wellah, more than in 
Boreyda.” 

Some great cattle were feeding before us in the Nefud — 
they were not camels ; but, oh ! happy homely sight, the village 
kine at pasture in that uncheerful sand wilderness ! I said, 
“ I would ride to them and seek a draught of cow-milk.” 
Horned answered, ‘‘ Tbon wilt ask it in vain, go not Khalil ! for 
these are not like the Beduw, but people of the gma, not 
knowing hospitality ; before us lies a good village, we shall soon 
see the watch-tower, and we will alight there to breakfast.” I 
saw a distant clay steeple, over the Neffid southward. Himed 
could not tell the name of that oasis : he said, “ Wellah the 
geraieh (towns and villages) be so many in el-Kasim ! ” We 
came in two hours to Oassa, a palm village, with walls, and 
the greatest grown palms that I had seen since Teyma, — 
and this said H&med, who knew Teyma. When I asked, what 
were the name Gassa, he imswered, “ There is a pumpkin so 
called:” but the Beduw are rude etymologers. Their watch- 
tower— :7nergdb or garra — is founded upon a rock above the 
village. The base is of rude stones laid in clay, the upper 
work is well built of clay bricks. We were now in Karim, the 
populous (and religious) nefud country of the caravaners. We 
did not enter the place, but baited at a solitary orchard house 
under the garra. It was the time of their barley harvest : this 
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day waa near the last ia April. The land-height I found to 
be now only 2800 feet. 

We dismounted ; the householder came out of his yard, to 
lead us to the kahwa, and a child bore in my bags : Hkmed 
brought away the head-stall and halter of our camel, for 
here, be said, waa little assurance. The coffee-hall floor was 
deep Nefud sand ! When we had drunk two cups, the host 
called us into his store room ; where he set before us a platter 
of dates — ^none of the best, and a bowl of water. The people 
of Kasim are not lovers of hospitality : the poor Aarab (that 
are passengers without purses) say despitefully, ‘ There is 
nothing there but for thy penny ! ’ — this is true. Kasim resem- 
bles the border lands, and the inhabitants are become as towns- 
men : their deep sand country, in the midst of high Arabia, is 
hardly less settled than Syria. The KusmAu are prudent and 
adventurous : there is in them much of the thick B. Temim 
blood. Almost a third of the people ate caravanera, to foreign 
provinces, to Medina and Mecca, to Kuweyt, Bosra, Bagdad, 
to the Wahaby country, to J. Shammar. And many of them 
leave home in their youth to seek fortune abroad ; where 
some (we have seen) serve the Ottoman government in arms : 
they were till lately the Ageyl at Bagdad, Damascus, and 
Medina. — All Nejd Arabia, east of Teyma, appertains to the 
Persian Gulf traffic, and not to Syria : and therefore the 
(joreign) colour of N^d is Mesopotamian ! In those border- 
lands are most of the emigrated from el-Kasim, — husbandmen 
and small salesmen ; and a few of them are there become 
wealthy merchants. 

Arabians of other provinces viewing the many green 
villages of this country in their winding-sheet of sand, are 
wont to say half scornfully, ‘ KMim is all Nefud.’ The Nefud 
of Kasim is a sand country, through whose midst passes the 
great Wady [er-Eummah], and everywhere the groxmd water 
is nigh at hand. Wells have been digged and palms planted 
in low grounds [^a, or khobra], with a soil of loam not 
too brackish or bitter ; and such is every oasis-village of 
el-Kasim. The chief towns are of the later middle age. 
The old Kasim settlements, of which the early Moham- 
medan geographers make mention, are now, so far as I have 
enquired, ruined sites and names out of mind. The poor of 
Kasim and eUWSshm wander even in their own country ; young 
field labourers seek service from town to town, where they bear 
that eUurruk, the sweat of their brow, is likely to he well paid. 
Were el-Kasim laid waste, this sand country would be, like the 
lands beyond Jordan, a wilderness full of poor village ruins. 
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Onr host sat with a friend, and had sparred his yard door 
against any intrusion of loitering persona. These substantial 
men of Kasim, wore the large silken Bagdad kerchief, cast neg- 
ligently over the head and shoulders ; and under this head-gear 
the red Turkey cap, iarhush. Our host asked me what country- 
man I was. “ I am a traveller, from Damascus.” — “ No, thou 
are not a Shamy, thy speech is better than so ; for I have been 
in Syria : tell me, art thou not from some of those villages 
in the Hauran ? I was there with the Ageyl. What art 
thou ? thou art not of the Moslemtn ; art thou then Yahudy, 
or of the Nasara ? ” — “ Yes, host, a Mesiby ; will ye therefore 
drive me away, and kill me ? ” — " No ! and fear nothing ; is not 
this el- Kasim ? where the most part have travelled in foreign 
lands : they who have seen the world are not like the ignorant, 
they wiU treat thee civilly.” — We heard from him that Ibn 
Sand was come as far as Mymad : bnt those rumours had been 
false of his riding in Kasim, and in the Harb country 1 Our 
host desired to buy quinine of the hakim ; I asked half a real ; 
he would pay but fourpence, and put me in mind of his inhos- 
pitable hospitality. — ” W'ilt thou then accompany me to Bo- 
reyda ? and I will give it thee.” — “ Wherefore should I pay for 
kanakina ? in Kasim thou wilt see it given away (by some 
charitable merchants).” 

— W'e rode over a salt-crusted bottom beyond the village : 
the well-water at Gassa has a taste of this mineral. In the 
oasis, which is greater than er-Eauth, may be three hundred 
souls. The dark weather was past, the sun shone out in the 
afternoon ; and I felt as we journeyed here in the desert of 
el-Kaaim, such a stagnant sultry air, as we may commonly find 
in the deep Jordan plain below Jericho. At our left hand 
is still the low sandstone coast; whereunder I could see palms 
and watch-towers of distant hamlets and villages. The soil 
is grit-sand with reefs of sand-rock ; beside our path are 
dunes of deep Nefud sand. After five miles, we came before 
Shuhkuk, which is not far from Boreyda ; it stands (as I 
have not seen another Arabian settlement) without walls ! in 
the desert side. Here we drew bridle to enquire tidings, 
and drink of their sweet water. We heard that Hdtan, 
Emir of Boreyda, whom they commonly call Weled (child 
of) Mahanna, was with his armed band in the wilderness, 
gkrazzai . — Mahatma, a rich jemnidl or camel master at Bo- 
reyda, lent money at usury, till half the town were his debtors ; 
and ^ally with the support of the W'ahdby, be usurped the 
Emir’s dignity ! — Hamed told me yet more strai^ely, that the 
sheykh of a geria, Kdjer, near Kuseyby, in these parts, is a 
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stoy ! he said the man’s wealth bad procured him the village 
sheykhship. [It is perhaps no free oasis, but under Boreyda or 
Hayil.] 

Now I saw the greater dunes of the Nefud ; such are called 
tdus and nef'd (pi. anfdd) by Beduins : and adandt and feefAffc 
(pi. ketkbdT^ are words heard in Kasim. “ Not far beyond 
the dunes on our right hand (towards Aneyza) lies the W. 
er-Eummah,” said Himed. We journeyed an hour and a 
half, and came upon a brow of the Nefud, as the sun was 


going down. And from hence appeared a dream-like spect- 
acle ! — a great clay town built in this waste sand with 
enclosing walla and towers and streets and houses ! and there 
beside a bluish dark wood of ethel trees, upon high dunes ! 
This is Boreyda ! and that square minaret, in the town, is of 
their great mesjid. I saw, as it were, Jerusalem in the desert ! 
[as we look down from the moimt of Olives]. The last upshot 
sun-beams enlightened the dim clay city in glorious manner, 
and pierced into that dull pageant of tamarisk trees. I asked 
my rafik, “ Where are their palms ? ” He answered, “ Not in 
this part, they lie behind yonder great dune towards the Wady 
(er-Eummah).” 

Bimed : " And whOst we were in the way, if at any 
time I have displeased thee, forgive it me j and say hast thou 
found me a good rafik ? Khalil, thou seest Boreyda ! and to- 
day I am to leave thee in this place. And when thou art in 
any of their villages, say not, ‘ I (am) a Nasrfiny,’ for then they 
will utterly hate thee ; but pray as they, so long as thou shalt 
sojourn in the country, and in nothing let it be seen that 
thou art not of the Moslemin : do thus, that they may bear thee 
also goodwill, and farther thee. Look not to Snd these town- 
lings mild-hearted like the Beduw 1 but conform thyself to 
them ; or they will not suffer thee to abide long time among 
tiism. I do counsel thee for the best — I may not compel thee ! 
say thou art a mudotmy, and tell them what remedies thou 
hs^, and for which diseases : this also must be thine art to 
live by. Thou hast suffered for this name of Nasrany, and 
what has that profited thee ? only say now, if thou eanst, ‘ I 
(am a) Musslim.^ ” 


We met with some persons of the town, without their walls, 
taking the evening air ; and as we went by, they questioned my 
Beduwy rafik ; among them I noted a sinister Galla swordsman 
of the Emir. Hkmed answered, ‘ We were going to the Emir’s 
hostel.’ They said, “It is far, and the sun is now set; were 
it not better for you to alight at such an house ? that stands a 
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little within the gate, and lodge there this night ; and you may 
go to the Emir in the morning.” We rode from them and 
passed the town gate : their clay wall [vnlg. ajjid6i] is new, and 
not two feet thicL We found no man in the glooming streets ; 
the people were gone home to sup, and the shops in the suk 
were shut for the night : their town houses of (sandy) clay are 
low-built and crumbling. The camel paced under us with 
shuffling steps in the silent and forsaken ways : we went by 
the unpaved public place, mejlis ; which I saw worn hollow by 
the townspeople’s feet ! and there is the great clay mosjid and 
high-built minaret. Earned drew bridle at the yard of the 
Emir’s hostel, Mundlch es-Sheukh. 

The porter bore back the rude gates ; and we rode in and 
dismounted. The journey from er-Eautb had been nearly 
twenty-five mOes. It was not long, before a kitchen lad bade 
ns, “ rise and say God’s name.” He led through dim cloistered 
courts ; from whence we mounted by great clay _ stairs to 
supper. The degrees were worn down in the midst, to a 
gutter, and we stumbled dangerously in the gloom. We 
passed by a gallery and terraces above, which put me in 
mind of our convent buildings ; the boy brought us on 
without light to the end of a colonnade, where we felt a 
ruinous floor under us. And there he fetched our supper, _ a 
churlish wbeaten mess, boiled in water (a sort of Arabian 
burghrol,) without samn : we were guests of the peasant Emir 
of Boreyda. It is the evening meal in Kasim, but should 
be prepared with a little milk and butter ; in good houses 
this burghrol, cooked in the broth and commonly mixed 
with teminn, is served with boiled mutton. — When we had 
eaten and washed, we most feel the way back in the dark, in 
danger of breaking our necks, which were more than the 
supper’s worth.- — And now E&med bade me his short Beduin 
adieux : he mounted his camel ; and I was easy to see my 
raSk safely past the (tyrant’s) gates. The moon was rising ; 
he would ride out of the town, and lodge in one of the 
villages. 

I asked now to visit “ the Emir,”— H6san’s brother, whom 
he had left deputy in Boreyda ; it was answered, ” The hour is 
late, and the Emir is in another part of the town : — eUbdkir I 
in the morning.” The porter, the coffee server, a swords- 
man, and other servitors of the guest-house gathered about 
me : the yard gates were shut, and they would not suffer 
me to go forth. Whilst I sat upon a clay bench, in the little 
moonlight, I was startled from my weariness by the abhorred 
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Toioe of their barbaric religion ! the mu4thm crying from the 
minaret to the latter prayer. — ‘Ah! I mused, my little pro- 
vident memory ! what a mischance ! why had I sat on thus 
late, and no Emir, and none here to deliver me, till the morn- 
ing ? ’ I asked quickly, ‘ Where was the sleeping place ? ’ Those 
hyenas responded, with a sort of smothered derision, ‘ Would 
I not pray aloi^ with them, ere I went to rest ? ’ — they shoved 
me to a room in the dark hostel buildic^, which had been 
used for a small kahwa. 

All was silent within and sounding as a chapel. I groped, 
and felt clay pillars, and trod on ashes of an hearth : and 
lay down there upon the hard earthen floor. My pistol wm 
in the bottom of my bags, which the porter had locked up in 
another place : I found my pen-knife, and thought in my 
heart, they should not go away with whole sl^s, if any 
would do me a mischief ; yet I hoped the night might pass 
quietly. I had not slumbered an hour when I heard footsteps, 
of some one feeling through the floor ; “ Up, said a voice, and 
follow me, thou art called before the sbeykhs to the coffee hall : ” 
— he went before, and I followed by the sound ; and found 
persons sitting at coffee, who seemed to be of the Emir’s 
guard. They bade me be seated, and one reached me a cup ; 
then they questioned me, “ Art not thou the Nasriny that 
was lately at BAyil ? thou wast there with some of Arinezy ; 
and Aneybar sent thee away upon their jurraba (mangy 
thelul) : they were to convey thee to Kheybar ? ” — “ I am 
he.” — “ Why then didst thou not go to Kheybar ? ” — ‘‘ You 
have said it, — because the thelfll was jurraba ; those Be- 
duins could not carry me thither, which Aneybar well knew, 
but the slave would not hear : — tell me, how knowest thou 
this ? ” — “ I was in Hayil, and 1 saw thee there. Did not 
Aneybar forbid thy going to Kasim ? ” — “ I heard his false 
words, that ye were enemies, his forbidding I did not hear; 
how could the slave forbid me to travel, beyond the borders 
of Ibn EasMd ? ” — At this they laughed and tossed their 
shallow heads, and I saw some of their teeth, — a good sign! 
The inquisitors added, with their impatient tyianny, “ What 
are the papers with thee, ha ! go and fetch them ; for those 
will we ^ve instantly, and carry them to the Emir, — and (to a 
lad) go thou with the Nasr&ny.” 

The porter unlocked a store-clcBet where my bags lay. I 
drew out the box of medicines ; but my weary bands seemed 
slow to the bird-witted wretches that had followed me. The 
worst of them, a Kahtkny, struck me with his fist, and reviled 
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and threatened the Nasrany. “ Ont, they cried, Tvith all thy 
papers ! ” and snatched them from my bands : " We go with 
these, they said now, to the Emir.” They passed out ; the 
gates were shut after them : and I was left alone in the 
court. The scelerat remained who had struck me : he came 
to me presently with his hand on his sword, and murmured, 
“ Thou kafir ! say Iio ilah III' Vllak ; ” and there came another 
and another. I sat upon the clay bench in the moonlight, and 
answered them, “ To-morrow I will hear you ; and not now, 
for I am most weary.” 

Then they plucked at my breast (for money) ! I rose, and 
they all swarmed about me. — The porter had said a word in 
my ear, ‘‘ If thou bast any silver commit it to me, for these 
wdl rob thee : ” but now I saw he was one of them himself ! 
Ail the miscreants being upon me, 1 thought I might ex- 
claim, “ Haramieh, thieves ! bo ! honest neighbours ! ” and see 
what came of it ; but the hour was late, and this part of the 
town solitary. — None answered to my voice, and if any heard 
me, doubtless their hearts would shrink within them ; for the 
Arabs [inhabiting a country weakly governed and full of alarms] 
are commonly dastards. When I cried thieves I I saw my tor- 
mentors stand a little aghast : “ Shout not (they said hoarsely) or 
by UUah — ! ” So I understood that this assailing me was cf their 
own ribald malice, and shouted on ; and when 1 began to more 
my arms, they were such cowards that, though I was infirm, 
I might, I perceived, with a short effort have delivered myself 
from them : yet this had been worse — for then they would re- 
turn with weapons ; and I was enclosed by walls, and could not 
escape out of the town. Six were the vile crew stru gglin g 
with me : I thought it best to shout on haramieh ! and make 
ever some little resistance, to delay the time. I hoped every 
moment that the officer would return from the Emir. Now 
my light purse was in their brutish hands ; and that which most 
troubled me, the aneroid barometer, — it seemed to them a 
watch in the starlight ! The Kahtiny snatched and burst the 
cord by which the delicate instrument was suspended from my 
neck ; and ran away with it like a hound with a good bone 
in his mouth. They had plucked off my mantle and kerchief ; 
and finally the villains left me standing alone in a pair of 
slops : then they hied all together to the door where my bags 
lay. But I thought they would not immediately find my pistol 
in the dark ; and so it was. 

— Now the Emir’s man stood again at the gate, beating and 
callin«r loudly to be admitted : and the porter went like a truant 
to open. “ ^Tiat has happened ? ” quoth the ofiieer who en- 
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tered. “ Thej have stripped the Nasr&ny.” — “ Who has done 
this?” “It was the Kahtany, in the beginning.” “ And this 
fellow, I answered, was one of the nimblest of them ! ” The rest 
had fled into the hostel building, when the Emir’s man came in. 
“ Oh, the shame ! (quoth the officer) that one is robbed in 
the Kasr of the Emir ; and he a man who beats letters from 
the Sooltan, what have yon done ? the Lord curse yon all to- 
gether.” “ Let them, I said, bring my clothes, although they 
have rent them.” — “ Others shall be given thee by the Emir.” 
The lurkers came forth at his call from their dark comers ; and 
he bade them, “ Bring the strainer his clothes : — and all, he said 
to me, that they have robbed shall be restored, upon pain of 
ontting off the hand ; wellah the hand of anyone with whom 
is found aught shall be laid in thy bags for the thing that 
was stolen. I came to lead thee to a lo dging prepared for 
thee ; but I must now return to the Emir : — and (naming 
them) thou, and thou, and thou, do no more thus, to bring 
on you the displeasure of the Emir.” They answered, “ We 
had not done it, but he refused to say, La ifolt ill’ Ullah .” — 
“ This is their falsehood ! — for to please them I said it four or 
five times ; and hearken ! I will say it again, La flah, ill’ TJUah.” 
—Oficer : “ I go, and shall be back anon.” — “ Leave me no more 
among robbers.” — “ Pear not, none of them will do anything 
further against you ” ; and he bade the porter close the gates 
behind him. 

He returned soon: and commanded those wretches, from 
the Emir, “ upon pain of the hand,” to restore all that they 
had robbed from the Nasriny ; he bade also the porter make a 
fire in the porch to give us light. The Kahtfiny swordsman, 
who had been the ringleader of them— he was one of the Emir’s 
band — adjured me to give a true account of the money which 
was in my purse : ‘ for my words might endanger his band ; and 
if I said but the sooth the Lord would show me mercy.’ — 
“ Dost thou think, Miserable, that a Christian man should be 
sueh as thyself ! ” — “ Here is the purse, quoth the officer ; how 
much money should be therein ? take it, and count thy derdkim 
I found their barbarous bauds had been in it ; for 
there remained only a few pence ! “ Such and such lacks.” — 
Officer : “ Oh ! ye who have taken the man’s money, go and fetch 
it, and the Lord curse you.” The swordsman went ; and came 
back with the money, — two French gold pieces of 20 francs : all 
that remained to me in this bitter world. Officer : “ Say now, 
is this aU ihyfidus f ” — “ That is all.” — “ Is there any more ? ” 
“ No ! ” — The Kahtany showed me his thanks with a wondering 
brutish visage- Officer: “ And what more ? ” — “ Such and such.” 
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iTie wretches went, and came again with the small things 
and what else they had time, after stripping me (it was 
by good fortune but a moment), to stem from my bags. 
Ojjicer : “ Look now, bast thou all, is there anything missing ?” 
— “ Yes, my watch ” (the aneroid, which after the pistol was 
my most care in Arabia) ; but they exclaimed, “ What watch! 
no, we have restored all to him already.” OJicer ; " Oh, yon liars, 
you cursed ones, you thieves, bring this man his watch ! or the 
(guilty) hand is forfeited to the Emir.” It was fetched with 
delays ; and of this they made restitution with the most un- 
willingness : the metal gilt might seem to them fine gold. — 
To my comfort, I found on the morrow that the instru- 
ment was uninjured ; I might yet mark in it the height of a 
fathom. 

He said now, ‘ It was late, and I should pass the night 
here.’ — “ Lend me a sword, if I must sleep in this cursed 
place; and if any set upon me again, should 1 spare him?” 
— ” There is no more danger, and as for these they shall be 
locked in the coffee-baD tdl the morning:” and he led away 
the offenders. — The officer had brought my papers ; only the 
safe-conduct of Aneyhar was not among them ! 

When the day broke the Emir’s officer — whose name was 
Jeyber — returned to me : I asked anew to visit the Emir. 
.Teyber answered, he must first go and speak with him. When 
he came again, he laid my bags on his infirm shoulders saying, 
he would bring me to my lodging. He led me through an 
outlying street ; and turned into a vast minous yard, before 
a great building — now old and crumbling, that had been the 
Emir’s palace in former days [the house walls here of loam 
may hardly stand above one hundred years]. We ascended 
by hollow clay stairs to a great hall above ; where two 
women, his housewives, were sitting. Jeyber, tenant of all 
the rotten palace, was a tribesman of Kahtan. In the end 
was a further rooru, which he gave me for my lodging. “ I 
am weary, and thou more, said he ; a cup of kahwa will do us 
both good:” Jeyber sat down at his hearth to prepare the 
morrow’s coffee, 

In that there came up some principal persons of the 
town ; clad in the (heavy) Jlesopotamian wise. A great 
number of the well-faring sort in Boreyda are jemmamil, 
camel masters trading in the caravans. They are wheat car- 
riers in Mesopotamia ; they bring down clothing and temmn 
to Nejd ; they load dates and com of Kasim (when the 
prices serve) for el-Medina. In autumn they carry samn, 
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which they hare taken up from the country Nomads, to 
Mecca ; and from thence they draw coffee. These burlv 
Arabian citizens resemble peasants ! they were traveUed men'; 
but I found in them an implacable fanaticism. 

Jeyber said when they were gone, “ Now shall we visit the 
Emir ? ” We went forth ; and he brought me through a street 
to a place, before the Prince’s bouse. A sordid fellow was sit- 
ting there, like Job, in the dust of their street : two or three 
more sate with him, — he might be thirty-five veats of age. 
I enquired, ‘ Where was Abdullah the Emir ? ^ They said 
“ He is the Emir! ” — “ Jeyber (I whispered), is this the Emir?” 
— “It is he.” I asked the man, “Art thou Weled Mahanna?” 
He answered, “Ay.” “ Is it {1 8aid)a custom here, that strangers 
are robbed in the midst of your town ? I had eaten of your 
bread and salt ; ' and your servants set upon me in your yard.” 
— “ They were Beduw that robbed you.” — “ But I have lived 
with the Beduw ; and was never robbed in a menzil : I never 
lost anything in a host’s tent. Thou sayest they were Beduins ; 
but they were the Emir’s men ! ” — AbduUdk : “ I say they 
were Kahtan ail of them.” He asked to see my ‘ watch.’ 
“That I have not with me; but here is a telescope!” He 
put this to his eyes and returned it. I said, " I give it thee ; 
but thou wilt give me other clothing for my clothing which 
the Emir’s servants have rent.” — He would not receive my 
gift, the peasant would not make the Nast&ny amends ; and 
I had not money to buy more. “ To-day, said he, you depart." 
— “ Whither ? ” — “ To Aneyza ; and there are certain cameleers 
— they left us yesterday, that are going to Siddus : they will 
convey thee thither.” — At Siddus (which they suppose to have 
been a place of pilgrimage of the idolatrous people of the 
country or “ Christians ” before Mohammed), is an antique 
" needle ” or column, with some scoring or epigraph. [Vol. I. 
p. 205.] Bat this was Abdullah’s guile, he fabled with me of 
cameleers to Siddus ; and then he cries, “ Min yeihil, who 
will convey the Nasr4ny on his camel to d-Wady ? ” — which 
I afterwards knew to signify the pahns at the Wady er- 
Rummah: I said to him , ‘ I would rest this day, I was too 
weary for riding.’ Abdullah granted (albeit unwillingly) ; 
for all the Arabians [inhabitants of a weary land] tender 
human infirmities. — “ Well, as thou wilt ; and that may suffice 
thee.” 

— Theie came a young man to bid me to coffee. “They call 
you, said Abdullah, and go with him.” I followed the messenger 
and Jeyber : we came to some principal house in the town ; 
and there we entered a pleasant coffee-hall. I saw the walls 
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pargetted 'with fret-work in gvpsum ; and aboat the hearth were 
spread Persian carpets. The sweet ghrottha fire'wood (a tamarisk 
kind of the Nefiid) glo-wed in the hearth, and more ■was laid 
up in a niche ready to the coffee maker’s hand : and such is 
the cleanly civil order of all the better citizen households in 
Kasim. Here sat a cold fanatical conventicle of well-clad per- 
sons ; and a young man was writing a letter after an elder’s 
words. But that did not hinder his casting some reproacdr, at 
every pause, upon the Christian stranger, blaspheming that 
which he called my impure religion. — How crabbed seemed to 
me his yonng looks, moved by the bestial spirit within ! I took 
it to be of e'vil angary that none blamed him. And contemp- 
tible to an European was the solemn silence of these infantile 
greybeards, in whom was nothing more respectable than their 
apparel ! I heard no comfortable word among them ; and 
wondered why they had called me ! after the second cup, I left 
them sittin" ; and returned to Jeyber’s place, which is called 
the palace Hajell&n : there a boy met me -with two dry girdle- 
breads, from the guest-house. Such sour to'wn bread is crude 
and tough ; and I could not swallow it, even in the days of 
famine. 

The Rost Hajelldn was built by Abdullah, son of Aid-d- 
Adz, princes of Boreyda. Abdnllah was murdered by Mahanna, 
when he usurped the government with the countenance of the 
WahAby. Mahanna was sheykh over the town for many years, 
and his children are Hasan (now emir) and Abdullah. 

The your^ sons of the Prince that was slain fled to the 
neighbour town of Aneyza.— And after certain years, in a spring 
season, when the armed band was encamped with Hasan in 
the Nefud, they stole over by night to Boreyda ; and lay hid 
in some of their friends’ houses. And on the morrow, when the 
tyrant passed by, going to his mid-day prayers in the great mes- 
jid, Abdullah’s sons tan suddenly upon him with the knife ! and 
they slew him there in the midst of the street. A horseman, 
cme of the band that remained in the to-?™, mounted and 
passed the gates, and rode headlong over the Nefud ; till he 
found the ghrazzu and HAsan.— HAsan bearing this heavy tiding 
gave the word to mount ; and the band rode hastily homeward, 
to be in Boreyda that night. 

Abdallah in the meanwhile who, though he have a leg 
short, is nimble of his butcherly wit, held fast in the town. 
In all this fear and trouble, bis was yet the stronger part 5 and 
the townspeople, long daunted by the tyranny of Mahanna, 
were unready to favour the young homicides. And so ■well 
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Abdullah wrought, that ere there was any sedition, he had 
enclosed the princelings in an house. 

It was nightfall when Abdullah with his armed men came 
before their door ; and to giye hght (to the horrid business}, 
a bonfire was kindled in the street. Abdullah’s sons and a 
few who were their companions within, desperately defended 
their lives with matchlocks, upon the house head. — Some bolder 
spirits that came with AbduUah advanced to the gate, under 
a shield they had made them of a door (of rude palm boarding), 
with a thick layer of dates crammed upon it. And sheltered 
thus from weak musketry, they quickly opened a hole, poured-in 
powder and laid the train. A brand was fetched 1 — and in the 
hideous blast every life within the walls perished, — besides one 
voung man, miserably wounded ; who (with a sword in his hand) 
would have leapt down, as they entered, and escaped ; and he 
could not : but still flying hither and thither he cursed-on 
and detested them, till he fell by a shot. — Hdsan arriving in 
the night, found the slayers of his father already slain, and 
the town in quiet : and he was Emir of Boteyda. — Others of 
the princely family of this town I saw afterward dw elling in 
exile at Aneyza ; and one of two old brethren, my patients, now 
poor and blind, was he who shonid have been by inheritance 
Emil of Boreyda ! 

I wandered in this waste Kasr, which, as a princely resi- 
dence, might be compared with the Kasr at ; although 
less, as the principality of Boreyda is less. But if we com- 
pare the' towns, H4yil is a half Beduin town-village, with a 
foreign siik ; Boreyda is a great civil township of the mid- 
land Nejd life. The palace court, large as a market place, is 
returned to the Nefud sand ! Witlnn the ruinous Kasr I 
found a ooffee-hall having all the height of the one-storied 
building, with galleries above — ^in such resembling the hahs of 
ancient England, and of goodly proportion : the walls of sandy 
clay were adorned with pargetting of jis. This silent and 
now (it seems) time-worn Kasr, here in the midst of Desert 
.Arabia, had been built in our fathers’ days ! I admired the 
gypsum fretwork of their clay walls : such dedale work springs 
as a plant under the hands of the Semitic artiflcers, and is an 
imagery of their minds’ vision of Nature ! — which they behold 
not as the Pythagoreans contained in few pure lines, but all- 
adorned and unenclosed. And is their crust-work from India 9 
We find a skill in raw clay-work in Syria ; clay storing-jars 
pans, hearths and com-hutohes are seen in all their cottages. 
In Lebanon the earthen walls and pillars, in some rich peasants’ 
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houses, are ooriously crusted with clay fretwork, and stained in 
barbaric wise. 

— Admirable seemed the architecture of that clay palace ! 
[the sufficiency of the poorest means in the Arabs’ hands 
to a perfect end]. The comice ornament of these builders 
is that we call the shark's-tootb, as in the Mothif at H&yil. 
A rank of round-headed blind arches is turned for an appear- 
ance of lightness in the enter walling, and painted in green 
and red ochre. Perchance the builder of Kasr Hajellan was 
some Bagdad master, mudllem — that which we may understand 
of some considerable buildings, standing far from any civil soil 
in certain desert borders. Years before I had seen a kella among 
the mins of ‘Utherah in mount Seir, where is a »eat wellii^ 
pool, a watering of the Howeytat [Vol. I. p. 85] : it was a 
rusty building but not ruinous ; and Mahmud from Maan told 
me, ‘ The keUa had been built in his time, by the Beduw ! ’ I 
asked in great astonishment, “ If Beduw had skill in masonry 1 ” 
— Mahmm : “ Nay, hot they fetched a muallem from Damascus ; 
who set them to draw the best stones from the ruius, and as he 
showed them so the Beduins laid the courses.” In that Beduin 
kella were not a few loopholes and arches, and the whole frame 
had been built by his rude prentices without mortar ! In 
Beduins is an easy wit in any matter not too remote from 
their minds ; and there are tribes that in a summer’s day have 
become plougbrnra,. [Vol. I. p. 15, u. also pp. 45, 46, 284, 440.] 
— Jeyfaer inhabited the crumbling walls of the old Mothif. The 
new peasant lords of Boreyda keep no public hospitality ; 
for which they are lightly esteemed by the dwellers in tte 
desert. 

I went out with Jeyber to buy somewhat in the suk, and 
see the town. We passed through a market for cattle_ forage, 
mostly vetches : and beyond were victuallers' shops, — in some 
of them I saw han ging huge (mutton — perhaps Mesopota- 
mian) sausages! and in many were baskets of parched locusts. 
Here are even cook-shops — yet unknown in the Beduin- 
iike H&yil — where one may have a warm mess, of rice and 
boiled mutton, or else camel flesh for his penny. A stranger 
might live at Boreyda, in the midst of Nomad Arabia, nearly 
as in Mesopotamia ; saving that here are no coffee taverns. 
Some of those who sat selling green stuff in the stalls were 
women ! — Damascus is not so civil ! and there are only a few 
poor salrawomen at Aneyza. Boreyda, a metropolis of Oasis 
Arabia, is joined to the northern settled countrira by the trading 
caravans ; and the B. Temim townsmen are not unlike the half- 
blooded Arabs of those border provinces. 
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Elvish boys and loiterers in the street gaped upon the Nas- 
r&ny stranger ; and they gathered as vre went. Near the mejlis 
or market square there was sitting, on a clay bench, that Galla 
swordsman of the Emir, whose visage I had noted y«ter- 
evening, without the gate. The swarthy swordsman reproved 
Jeyber, for bringing me out thus before the people ; then rising, 
with a stick, he laid load upon the dusty mantles of some of 
them, in the name of the Emir. Jeyber, liberal minded as a 
Beduwy but timid more than townsfolk, hearing this talk, led 
me back hastily by bye-streets ; I would have gone about to 
visit another part of the town, but he brought me again by 
solitary ways to his place. He promised, that be would ride with 
me on the morrow to Aneyza ; " Aneyza, he said, is not far off.” 
These towns wore set down on maps with as much as a journey 
between them : but what was there heretofore to trust in maps 
of Arabia 1 Jeyber, whose stature and manners showed the 
Beduin blood, was of Kahtdn in el-Kasim. Poor, among ^ 
tribesmen, but of a sheykhly house, he had left the desert life 
to be of the Emir’s armed service in Boreyda. The old con- 
trariety of fortune was written in his meaOTe visage ; he was 
little past the middle age, and his spirits hmf spent. The mild 
Beduin nature sweetened in him his Kahtany fanaticism ; and 
I was to-day a thaif-ullah in his household : he maintained 
therefore my cause in the town, and was my advocate with the 
swine Abdvdlah. But the fanatical humour was not quenched 
in him ; for some one saying, “ This (man) could not go to 
er-Riath ; for they would kill him ! ” Jeyber responded, half- 
smiling, “ Ay, they are very austere there ; they might not suffer 
him amongst them.” He spoke also with rancour of the hetero- 
dox Mohammedanism of Nejr^ [whose inhabitants are in 
reJigion Bayddiyyeh, ‘ like the people of Masoat Jeyber 
had passed his former life in those southern countries : Wady 
Daui^, and Wady Bisha, he said, are full of good villages. 

The mid-day beat was come ; and he went to slumber in 
a farther part of the waste building. I had reposed somewhile, 
in my chamber, when a creaking of the old door, painted in 
Vermillion, startled me ! — and a sluttish young woman entered. 
I asked, wherefore had she broken my rest ? Her answer was 
like some old biblical talk ; Tekhalliny anhn Ji h>thnak f 
‘ Suffer me to sleep in thy bosom.’ — Who could have sent this 
lurid quean ? the Arabs ate the basest of enemies, — hoped they 
to find an occasion to accuse the Nasrany ? But the kind 
damsel was not daunted ; for when I chided she stood to rate 
the stranger : saying, with the loathly voice of misery, ‘ Abn 1 
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the cnrsed Nasrtoy ! and I -was about to be slain, by faith- 
ful men ; that were in the way, sent from the Emir, to do 
it ! and I might not now escape them.’ — I rose and put this 
baggage forth, and fastened the door. — But I wondered at her 
words, and mused that only for the name of a Religion, {0 
Chimera of human self-love, malice and fear !) I was fallen 
daily into such mischiefs, in Arabia. — Now Jeyber came again 
from napping ; and his hareem related to him the adventure : 
Jeyber left us saying, he must go to the Emir. 

Soon after this we heard people of the town flocking 
about our house, and clamouring under the casements, which 
opened backward upon a street, and throwing up stones 1 and 
some noisy persons had broken into the great front yard ! — 
The stair was immediately full of them ; and they bounced 
at our door which the women bad barred. — “ Alas, said the 
hareem, wringing their hands, what can we do now? for the 
riotous people mil kill thee ; and Jeyber is away.” One of 
them was a townswoman, the other was a Beduwia : both were 
good towards the guest. I sat down saying to them, “ My 
sisters, you must defend the house with your tongues.”— 
They were ready ; and the townswoman looking out backward 
chided them that made this hubbub in the street. “ Ha ! un- 
civil people ; who be they that throw up stones into the apart- 
ment of the hareem ? akhs ! what would ye ?— ye seek what ? 
God send a sorrow upon you ! — Ob ! ye seek Khalil the 
Nasrany ? but here is not Khalil ; ye fools, he is not here : 
away with you. Go ! I say, for shame, and UUah curse you.” 
And she that kept the door cried to them that were with- 
out, “ Aha ! what is your will ? — akhs ! who are these that 
beat like to break our door ? 0 ye devil-sick and shameless 
young men ! Khalil is not here ; he went forth, go and seek 
the Nasriny, go ! We have told you Khalil went forth, we 
know not whither, — akhs ! [they knocked now on the door 
with stones.] Oh you shameless fellows ! would ye break 
through folks’ doors, to the hareem ? Ullah send a very pesti- 
lence upon you all ; and for this the Emir will punish you.” 
Whilst she was speaking there was a confused thrusting 
and Bhnffling of feet without our door ; the strokes of their 
sticks and stones sounded hideously upon the wood. — The 
faithful women’s tongues yet delayed them ! and I put my 
hope in the stars, that Jeyber would return with speed. 
But if the besiegers buret in to rend me in pieces, should 
I spar© the foremost of them ? The hareem cried on, “ Why 
beat thus, ye cursed people ? — akhs ! will ye beat down oui 
door indeed ? ” 
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At length came Jeyber again ; and in the name of the Emir 

he drove them all forth, and locked them out of his yard. 

When he entered, he shrunk up bis shoulders and said to me, 
" They are clamouring to the Emir for thy death ! ‘ No Nasriny’ 
they say, ever entered Boreyda ’ : there is this outcry in the 
town, and Abdullah is for favouring the people ! — I have now 
pleaded with him. If, please UUah, we may pass this night in 
safety, to-morrow when my thelul shall be come — and I have 
sent for her — I will convey thee by solitary lanes out of the 
place : and bring thee to Anoyza.” — As we were speaking, we 
heard those tovraspeople swarming anew in his court ! the 
foremost mounted again upon our stairs, — and the door was open. 
But Jeyber, threatening grievous punishments of the Emir, 
drove them down once more; and out of his yard. When he 
returned, he asked his house-wives, with looks of mistrust, who 
it was had undone the gate (from within) ? w'hich he had left 
barred ! He said, he must go out again, to speak with Abd- 
ullah ; but should not be lot^ absent. I would not let him 
pass, till he had promised me to lock his gates, and carry the 
(wooden) key with him. There remained only this poor soul, 
and the timber of an old door, betwixt me, a lonely alien, and 
the fanatical wildness of this townspeople. When he came 
again he said the town was quiet : Abdullah, at his intercession, 
had forbidden to make more ado, the riotous were gone home ; 
and he bad left the gate open. 

After this there came up some other of the principal citizens, 
to visit me : they sat about the hearth in Bagdad gowns and 
loose kerchiefs and red caps ; whilst Jeyber made coffee. 
Amongst them appeared the great white (Medina) turban — yet 
spotless, though he slept in it — of that old vagabund kaue of 
the n^by ! who a month before had been a consenting witness 
to my mischiefs at Hsiyil ! “ Who art thon ? ” I asked. — “ Oh ! 
dost thou not remember the time when we were together in 
H&yil ? ” — “ And retumest thou so soon from India ? ” — “ I saw 
the Emir, and ended my business ; also I go not to el-l^d, 
until after the Haj.” There came in on the heels of them a young 
sheykh, who arrived then from Hasan’s camp ; which was at 
half a journey, in the Nefiid. He sat down among them and 
began to question with me in lordly sort ; and I enquired of 
the absent Emir. I found in him a natural malice ; and an im- 
probity of face which became the young man’s injurious insolence. 
After these heavy words, he said further, “ Art thou Nasrany or 
Musslim ? ” — ” Nasr&ny, which all this town knows ; now leave 
questioning me.” — ‘‘ Then the Moslemin will kill thee, please 
Ullah ! Hearest thou ? the Moslemin will kill thee ! ” and the 
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squalid young man opened a leathern mouth, that grinning on 
me to his misplaced lap cars, discovered vast red circles 
of mule’s teeth. — Surely the fanatical condition in religion 
[though logical !] is never far from a radically ill nature ; and 
doubtless the javel was an offspring of generations of depraved 
Arab wretches. Jeyber, though I was to-day under his roof, 
smiled a withered half-smile of Kaht&ny fanaticism, hearing 
words which are honey to their ears, — ‘ a kafir to be slain by the 
Moslemin 1 ’ Because the young man was a sheykh and Hasan’s 
messenger, I sat in some thought of this venomous speaking. 
When they departed, I said to Jeyber my conceit of that base 
young fanatic ; who answered, shrinking the shoulders, that I 
had guessed well, for he was a bad one 1 

— My bap was to travel in Arabia in time of a great strife 
of the religion [as they understood], with (God and His Apostle’s 
enemies) the Nasira. And now the idle fanatical people 
clamoured to the Emir, ‘ Since Ullah had delivered a Nasr&ny 
into their hands, wherefore might they not put him to death ? ’ 
At length the sun of this troubled day was at her going down. 
Then I went out to breathe the cooUng air upon the terrace : 
and s broken ladder climbed to a higher part of our 

roof, to survey this great Arabian town. — But some townspeople 
in the street immediately, espying me, cried out, “ Gome down ! 
Come down ! a kafir should not overlook a beled of the Mos- 
lemin.” Jeyber brought me a ration of boiled mutton and rice 
(which he had purchased in the sfik) : when I had eaten be 
said we were brethren. He went out again to the Emir. 

Jeyber returned all doubtfu and pensive ! ‘ The people, he 
said, were clamouring again to Abdallah; who answered them, 
that they might deal with me as they would : he bad told them 
^ready, that they might have slain the Nasr&ny in the desert ; 
bat it could not be done in the town.’ Jeyber asked me now, 

‘ Would I forsake my bags, and flee secretly from Boreyda 
on foot ? ’ I answered “ No ! — and tell me sooth, Jeyber ! hast 
thou no mind to betray me ? ” He promised as he was a faithful 
man that he would not. “ Well, what is the present danger ? ” — 
“ I hope no more, for this night, at least in my bouse.” — ” How 
may I pass the streete in the morning ? ” — “ We will pass them ; 
the peril is not so much in the town as of their pursuing.” — 

‘ How many horsemen be there in Boreyda, a score ? ’ — “ Ay, and 
more.” — “ Go quickly and tell Abdullah, ICbalil saj's I am rdjol 
Dowla, one who is safeguarded (my papers declare it) by the 
government of the Sooltan : if an betide me (a guest) among 
you, it might draw some trouble upon yourselves. I'or were 
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it to be suffered that a traveller, under the imperial protection, 
and only passing by your town, should be done to death, for the 
name of a religion, which is tolerated by the Sooltin ? Neither 
let them think themselves secure here, in the midst of deserts ■ 
for ‘ long is Hie arm of ths Dowla I ’ Bemember Jidda, and 
Damascus ! and the guflty punished, by commandment of the 
Soolt^n ! ” Jeyber answered, ‘ He would go and speak these 
words to Abdullah.’ 

Jeyber returned with better looks, saying that Abdullah 
allowed my words : and had commanded that none should any 
more molest the Nasrany ; and promised him, that no evil 
should befall me this night. Jeyber : “ We be now in peace, 
blessed be the Lord ! go in and rest, Khalil ; to be ready be- 
times.” 

I was ready ere the break of day ; and thought it an hundred 
years till I should be out of Boreyda. At sunrise Jeyber sat 
down to prepare coffee ; and yet made no haste J the promised 

thelul was not come. — “ And when will thy thelul be here ? ” 

“ At some time before noon.” — “ How then may we come to 
Aneyza to-night ? ” — “ I have told thee, that Aneyza is not far 
off.” My host also asked for remedies for his old infirmities. 
— ” At Aneyza ! ” — “ Nay but now ; for I would leave them 
here.” When he had received his medicines, Jeyber began to 
make it strange of his tbelul-riding to Aneyza. I thought an 
host would not forswear himself ; but all their life is passed in 
fraud and deceit. — In this came up the Kahtdny who had been 
ring-leader in the former night’s trouble ; and sat down before 
his tribesman’s hearth ; where he was wont to drink the mor- 
row’s cup. Jeyber would have me believe that the fellow had 
been swinged yesterday before Abdullah : I saw no such signs in 
him. The wretch who had lately injured me would now have 
maintained my cause ! I said to Jeyher’s Bedoin jara, who sat 
with us, “ TeU me, is not he possessed by a jin ? ” The young 
man answered for himself, “ Ay, Khalil, I am somewhiles a little 
lunatic.” He had come to ask the Nasrany for medicines, — in 
which surely he had not trusted one of his own religion. 

— A limping footfall sounded on the palace stairs : it 
was the lame Emit Abdullah who entered ! leaning on his 
staff. Sordid was the (peasant) princeling’s tunic and kerchief : 
he sat down at the hearth, and Jeyber prepared fresh coffee. 
Abdullah said, — showing me a poor man standing by the door 
and that came in with him ; “ This is he that will carry thee 
on his camel to Aneyza; rise! and bring out thy things.” — 
“ Jeyber promises to convey me upon his helul ” But now 
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my host (•who had bnt fabled) excused himself, sayiag, ‘ be 
would follo-w OB, when his theliil were come.’ Abdullah gave 
the cameleer his wages, the quarter of a mejidy, eleven pence. 
— The man took my bags upon his shoulders, and brought me 
by a lonely street to a camel couched before his clay cottage, 
We mounted and rode by lanes out of the town. 

The palms and tillage of Boreyda lie all on this side, 
towards the W. er-Rummah, betwixt a main sand-dune and 
the road to Aneyza ; and last for three miles nearly (to el- 
KhAtJiar). I saw their wells, snnk in the Nefud sand, — which is 
not deep, and through a bluish white underlying clay, into 
the sand-rock : these wells, steyned with dry masonry [such 
in West Arabia would be reckoned works of the ancients !] 
are begun and ended every day in el-Kasim. By-wells, of less 
ccet, are digged like wide sand-pits to the clay level ; and they 
fence the sliding sides of sand with faggot-work. Over the 
well-hole, sunk square through the clay in the pit’s midst, is 
set up a rude frame of ethel studs, for the wheel-work of 
their sufinies ; such are commonly two-wheel pits. The steyned 
wells, made four-square, are for the draught of four camels ; 
and there are some double wells of six or eight wheels, to 
water greater grounds, made long-square ; the camels draw out 
from the two sides. To the ground-water they count seven 
fathoms ; it is eight at the summer’s end. 

This clay is what ? — surely the silt of a river, which fiowing 
of old in the W. er-Rummab, was an affluent of Euphrates. 
Here are wells, also of the ancients ; especially near the end of 
the plantations, in the site Mensil B. HeW. 

Boreyda was founded three to four centuries ago : the towns- 
folk are reckoned to the B. Temtm. They are not, I think, 
fully 5000 souls ; and with the nigh outlying villages and 
hamlets, which are suburbs to Boreyda, may be 6000 persons. 
When we had ridden by their palms a second mile, there met 
08 one coming from an orchard, a young man who by his 
fresh clothing seemed to he of the welfaring townspeople. He 
asked my cameleer, whose name was Hdsan, if he could deliver 
a letter for him in Aneyza ; and beginning to talk with me I 
found him to be a litterate. “ Ah ! quoth the young franklin, 
thou art a Nasrflny ; in the town whither you are going, 
ple£«e UUah they will make thee a Moslem ! He too spoke 
of Biddus, and thought he had found in his crabbed books 
that the old name was Kerdus ; and he told me, that men had 
worshipped sdnam, an image, there. He looked upon me as of 
the sect of those ancient idolaters ! — A wonder to me was to 
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see a new planting of ethel trees, upon the great dune vt 
Borayda, in this dewless and nearly rainless land, where the 
lowest fibres must be much above the ground-water. They 
Bet the young plants in the loose sand, and water them one 
year ; till they have put down long roots and begin to thrive 
of themselves. It is a tree seldom making clean and straight 
stems, but which is grown in twelve years to (brittle and heavy) 
timber, fit for the frames of their sulnies : the green sticks and 
boughs will bum well. — Planted with tamarisks, the sands of 
Arabia might become a green wood ! 


APPENDIX TO CHAP. XI. 

The Triple Rainbow. — Note by Prof. P. 6. TaU, Sec.R.S.E.~-The 
oocasdonal appearance of additional rainbows has been long known. 
They are due to sunlight reflected from a lake (or, as in the present 
eiample, a surface or surfaces of wet ground and rain water) bekiiid 
the spectator. The elementary principles of Optics show that, in 
such a case, the result is the same as if there were two suna. ^be 
second being as far below the horizon as the true aim is above it. 
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Now we came upon the open Nefud, where I saw the 
sand tanging in long bau^s : adanat and heiliib is said 
in this country speech of the light shifting Nefud sand ; 
Jurda is the sand-bank’s weather side, the lee side or fold 
is Ughraj [Idhaf]. J’&rda or Jorda (in the pi. Jirad and 
Jerdi) is said of a dune or hillock, in which appear clay- 
seams, sand and stones, and whereon desert bushes may be grow- 
ing. The toad to Aneyra is a deep-worn drift-way in the 
uneven Nefud ; but in the sand (lately blotted with wind 
and rain) I perceived no footprint of man or cattle ! — Bye 
and bye Hfeau turned oar camel from the path, to go over 
the dunes : we were the less likely thus to meet with Be- 
dnins not friends of Boreyda. The great tribes of these 
dlras, Meteyr and Ateyba, are the allies of Zdmil, Emit of 
Aneyza. — Zamil was already a pleasant name in my ears : 1 
had heard, even amongst his old foes of Harb, that ZSmil was 
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a good gentleman, and that the “ Child of Mahanna ” (for 
■wliom, two years ago, they were in the field with Ibn Eashid, 
against Aneyza) was a tyrannical churl : it was because ol 
the Harb enmity that I had not ridden from their menzils 
to Aneyza. 

The Nefud sand was here overgrown with a canker-weed 
which the Aarab reckon unwholesome ; and therefore I struck 
away our camel that put down his long neck to browse • 
but Hasan said, “ Nay ; the town camels eat of this herb, for 
there is little else.” We saw a nomad child keeping sheep ; 

and I asked my rafik, ‘ When should we come to Aneyza ? ’ 

“ By the sunsettin^’ I found the land-height to be not more 
than 2500 feet. When we had ridden slowly three hours 
we fell again into the road, by some great-grown tamarisks! 
‘ Negil, quoth H4san, we will alight here and test out the hot 
mid-day hours.’ I saw trenches dug under those trees by locust 

hunters. I asked, “ Is it far now ? “ Aneyza is not far off.” 

“ Tell me truth rafik, art thou carrying me to Aneyza ? ” — “ Thou 
believest not ; — see here ! ” (he drew me out a bundle of letters 
— and yet they seemed worn and old). “ All these, he said, 
are merchants’ letters which I am to deliver to-day in .u^eyza ; 
and to fetch the goods from thence.”— And had I not seen 
him accept the young franklin’s letter for Aneyza ! Hdsan 
found somewhat in my words, for he did not halt j we might 
be come ten miles from Boteyda. The soil shelved before os; 
and under the next tamarisks I saw a little oozing water. We 
were presently in a wady bottom, not a stone-cast over ; and in 
crossing we plashed through trickling water ! I asked, “ What 
bed is this ? ” — Answer ; ” El- Wady ” — that is, we were in 
(the midst of) the Wady er-Eummah. We came up by 
oozing (brackish) water to a palm wood unenclosed, where are 
grave-like pits of a fathom digged beside young palm-sets to 
the ground water. The plants are watered by hand a year 
or two, till they have put down roots to the saltish ground 
moisture. 

It is nearly a mile to pass through this palm wood, where 
only few (older) stems are seen grown aloft above the rest; 
because such outlying possessions are first to the destruc- 
tion in every warfare. I saw through the trees an high-built 
court wall, wherein the husbandmen may shelter themselves in 
any alarms ; and H4san. showed me, in an open groimd, 
where Ibn Eashld’s tents stood two years ago, when he came 
with Weled Mahanna against Aneyza. We met only two 
negro labourers ; and beyond the palms the road is again in 
the Nefud. Little further at our right hand, were some first 
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enclosed properties ; and we drew bridle at a stone trough, a 
sebil, Bet by the landowner in his clay wall, with a channel from 
his suanies : the trough was dry, for none now passed by that 
way to or from Boreyda. We heard creaking of well-wheels 
and voices of harvesters in a field. “ Here, said Hdsan, as he 
pat down my bags, is the place of repose : rest in the shadow 
of this waD, whilst I go to water the camel. And where is the 
girby ? that I may bring thee to drink ; you might be thirsty 
before evening, when it will be time to enter the town, — 
thus says Abdallah ; and now open thy eyes, for fear of the 
Beduw.” I let the man go, but made him leave his spear 
with me. 

When he came again with the waterskin, Hasan said he had 
loosed out the camel to pasture ; “ and wellah Khalil I must go 
after her, for see i the beast has strayed. Beach me my romh, 
and I wOl run to turn her, or she will be gone far out in 
the Nefud.” — “ Go, but the spear remains with me.” “ Ullah ! 
doubt not thy rafik, should I go unarmed ? give me my lance, 
and I will be back to thee in a moment.” I thought, that if 
the man were faithless and I compelled him to carry me into 
Aneyza, he might have cried out to the fanatical townspeople : 
‘ This is a Nasriny ! ’ — “ Our camel will be gone, do not delay 
me." — " Wilt thou then forsake me here ? ” — “ No wellah, by 
this beard ! ” I cast his lance upon the sand, which taking 
up, he said, “ Whilst I am out, if thou have need of any- 
thing, go about the comer of the wall yonder ; so thou wilt 
see a palm ground, and men working. Best now in the shadow, 
and make thyself a little merely, for thou art fasting ; and 
cover these bags ! let no man see them. Aneyza is but 
a little beyond that ddan there ; thou mayest see the town 
from thence : I will run now, and return.” I let him pass, 
and Hasan, hieing aft^ his camel, was bidden by the sand 
billows. I tho^^bt soon, I would see what were become of 
him , and casting away my mantle I ran barefoot in the Nefud ; 
and from a sand dune I espied H&san riding forth upon 
his came! — for he had forsaken me ! he fetched a circuit to 
go about the Wady palms homeward. I knew then that I 
was betrayed by the secret commission of Abdullah, and re- 
membered his word, ” Who will carry the Nasr&ny to '*’• 

? ” 

This was the cruellest fortune which had befallen me in 
Arabia ! to be abandoned here without a chief town, in the 
midst of fanatical Nejd. I had but eight reals left, which 
might hardly more than carry me iu one course to the near- 
est eowt. i returned and armed myself ; and rent my maps 
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in small pieces, — lest for such I should be called in question, 
amongst lettered citizens. 

A nogro man and wife came then from the palms, carrying 
firewood towards Aneyza ; they had seen us pass, and asked 
me simply, “ Where is thy companion and the camel ? ” — After 
this I went on under the clay walling towards the sound of 
su&nies ; and saw a palm ground and an orchard house. The 
door was shut fast : 1 found another beyond ; and through the 
chinks I looked in, and espied the owner driving, — a plain- 
natured face. I pushed up bis gate and entered at a venture 
with, “ Peace be with thee ; ” and called for a drink of water. 
The goodman stayed a little to see the stranger ! then he 
bade his young daughter fetch the bowl, and held up his 
camels to speak with me. “ Drink if thou wilt, said he, but 
we have no good water.” The taste was bitter and un- 
wholesome ; but even this cup of water would be a bond 
between us. 

I asked him to lend me a camel or an ass, to carry my 
things to the town, and I would pay the hire. I told further 
how I came hither, — with a cameleer from Boreyda ; who whilst 
I tested in the heat had forsaken me nigh his gate : that I 
was an hakim, and if there were any sick in this place I had 
medicines to relieve them. — “ Well, bide till my lad return 
with a camel : — I go (he said to his daughter) with this man ; 
here 1 have my stick and drive, and let not the camels stand. — 
l^at be they, 0 stranger, and where leftest thou thy things '? 
come ! thon shouldst not have left them out of sight and un- 
guarded ; how, if we should not find them — ? ” — They were 
safe ; and taking the great bags on my shoulders, I tottered 
back over the Nefdd to the good man’s gate ; rejoicing in- 
wardly, that I might now bear all I possessed in the world. 
He bade me sit down there (without), whilst he went to 
fetch an ass. — “ Wilt thou pay a piastre and a half (three- 
pence) ? ” There came now three or four grave elder men 
from the plantations, and they were going in at the next gate 
to drink their afternoon kabwa. The goodman stayed them 
and said, “ This is a stranger, — he cannot remain here, and we 
cannot receive him in our bouse ; he asks for carriage to the 
t^wn.” They answered, he should do well to fetch the ass 
ai'd send me to Aneyza. “ And what art thou ? (they said to 
me) — we go in now to coffee ; has anyone heard the ithin ? ” 
Ariother : “ They have cried to prayers in the town, but we can- 
not always hear it ; — for is not the sun gone down to the assr ? 
then pray we here together.” They took their stand devoutly, 
and my host joined himself to the row ; they called me also, 
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“ Come and pray, come ! ” — “ I have prayed already.” They 
marvelled at my words ; and so fell to their formal reciting and 
prostrations. When they rose, my host came to me with troubled 
looks : — " Thou dost not pray, hmm ! ” said he ; and I saw by 
those grave men’s countenance, they were persuaded that I 
could be no right Moslem. ‘‘ Well send him forward,” quoth 
the chief of them, and they entered the gate. 

My bags were laid now npon an ass. We departed : and little 
beyond the first ddan, as Hisan bad foretold me, was the begin- 
ning of cornfields ; and palms and fruit trees appeared, and some 
houses of outlying orchards. — My companion said [he was afraid !] 
“ It is far to the town, and I cannot go there to-night ; but I will 
leave thee with one yonder who is ibn jiidd, a son of bounty ; 
and in the morning he will send thee to Aneyza.” — We came 
on by a wide road and unwalled, till he drew up his ass at a 
rude gateway ; there was an orchard house, and he knocked loud 
and called, “ Ibrahim I” An old father came to the gate, who 
opened it to the half and stayed — seeing my clothes rent (by 
the thieves at Boreyda) ! and not knowing what strange person 
I might be : — but he guessed I was some runaway soldier from 
the Harameyn or el-Yemen, as there had certain passed by 
Aneyza of late. He of the ass spoke for me ; and then that 
housefather received me. They brought in my bags to his clay 
house ; and he locked them in a store closet ; so withont 
speaking he beckoned with his hand, and led me out in his 
orchard, to the ” diwan ” (their clean sanded sitting-place in the 
field) ; and there left me. 

Pleasant was the sight of their tilled ground with com stub- 
bles and green plots of vetches, jei, the well-camels’ provender ; 
and borders of a dye-plant, whose yellow blossoms are used by 
the townswomen to stain the partings of their hair. When thw 
sun was nigh setting, I remembered their unlucky prayer-hour ! 
and passed hastily to the further side of their palms ; but I was 
not bidden by the clear-set rows of trees : when I came again 
in the twilight, they demanded of me, ‘ Why I prayed not ? and 
wherefore had I not been vrith them at the prayers ? ’ Then 
they said over the names of the four orthodox sects of Islam, 
and questioned with me, “ To which of them pertainest thou ; 
or be’ at thou (of some heterodox belief) a rdfuihy ? ” — a word 
which they pronounced with enmity. I made no answer, and 
they remained in some astonishment. They brought me, to 
sup, boiled wheat in a bowl and another of their well water ; 
there was no greater hospitality in that plain household. I 
feared the dampish (oasis) air and asked, where was the coffee 
chamber. Answer : “ Here is no kahwa, and we drink none.” 

31 
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They sat in silence, and looked heavily upon the stranger, who 
had not prayed. 

He who brought me the bowl (not one of them) was a manly 
young man, of no common behaviour ; and he showed in his 
words an excellent understanding. I bade him sup \vith me.— 
“ I have supped.” — “ Yet eat a morsel, for the bread and 
salt between us he did so. After that, when the rest 
were away, I told him what I was, and asked him of the 
town. “ Well, he said, thou art here to-night ; and little re- 
mains to Aneyza, where they will bring thee in the morning ; 
I think there is no danger — Zamil is a good man : besides thou 
art only passing by them. Say_ to the Emir to-morrow, in the 
people’s hearing, ‘ I am a soldier from Bdled d-A$ir ' (a good 
province in el-Y4men, which the Turks had lately occupied).” 
— Whilst we were speaking, the last Ithin sounded from 
the town ! I rose hastily ; but the three or four young men, 
sons of Ibrahim, were come again, and began to range them- 
selves to pray ! they called us, and they called to me the 
stranger with insistance, to take our places with them. I an- 
swered: “ I am over -weary, I will go and sleep.” — The bread- 
and-salt Friend : “ Ay-ay, the stranger says well, he is come 
from a journey ; show him the place without more, where he may 
lie down.” — “ I would sleep in the house, and not here abroad.’’ 

“ But first let him pray ; ho ! thou, come and pray, come ! ” — 

The Friend : “ Let him alone, and show the weary man to 
his rest.” — “ There is but the wood-house.” — “ Well then to the 
wood-house, and let him sleep immediately.” One of them 
went with me, and brought me to a threshold : the floor was 
sunk a foot or two, and I fell in a dark place full of sweet 
tamarisk boughs. After their praying came all the brethren : 
they sat before the door in the feeble moonlight, and mur- 
mured, ‘ I had not prayed ! — and could this be a Musslim ?’ 
But I played the sleeper ; and after watching half an hour they 
left me. How new to us is this religiosity, in rude young men 
of the people ! but the Semitic religion — so cold, and a strange 
plant, in the (idolatrous) soil of Europe, is like to a blood 
passion, in the people of Moses and Mohammed. 

An hour before day I heard one of these brethren creeping 
in — it was to espy if the stranger would say the dawning 
prayers ! When the morrow was light all the brethren stood 
before the door ; and they cried to me, Ma sulleyt, ‘ Thou didst 
not say the prayer! ’ — ” friends, I prayed.” — “ Where washed 
you then ? ” — This I had not considered, for I was not of the 
dissembler’s craft. Another brother came to call me ; and 
he led me up the house stairs to a small, clean room : where 
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be spread matting on the clay floor, and set before me a dish of 
very good dates, •with a bowl of whey ; and bade me breakfast, 
with their homely word, Juk er-rig ‘ Loose the fasting spittle : ’ 
(the Bed. say rij, for rffc). “ Drink ! ” said he, and lifted to my 
bands his hospitable bowl. — After that he brought the ass and 
loaded my bags, to carry them into the town. We went on in 
the same walled road, and passed a niinoos open gate of Aneyza. 
Much of the town wall was there in sight ; which is but a thin 
sheO, with many -wide breaches. Such clay walling might be 
repaired in few days, and Aneyza can never be taken by famine ; 
for the wide town walls enclose their palm grounds : the people, 
at this time, were looking for war with Boreyda. 

We went by the first houses, which are of poor folk ; and the 
young man said he would leave me at one of the next doors, 
‘ where lived a servant of (the Emir) Zdmil.’ He knocked with 
the ring, which [as at Damascus] there is set upon all their 
doors, like a knocker ; and a yoimg negro housewife opened : 
her goodman (of the butcher’s craft) was at this hour in the suk. 
He was bedel or public sergeant, for Zamil : and to such rude 
offices, negroes (men of a blunter metal) are commonly chosen. 
My ba^ge was set down in the little camel yard, of their poor 
but clean clay cottage. Aly the negro honseholder came home 
soon after ; and finding a stranger standing in his conrt, he 
approached and kissed the guest, and led me into his smaD 
kabwa ; where presently, to the pleasant note of the coffee 
pestle, a few persons assembled — mostly black men his ueigh- 
bours. And ^y made coffee, as coffee is made even in poor 
houses at Aneyza. After the cup, the poor man brought-in on 
a tray a good breakfast : large was the hospitality of his humble 
fortune, and he sat down to eat -B-itb me. — Homebom negroes, 
out of their warmer hearta, do often make good earnest of the 
shallow Arabian euatoms ! Before the cottage row I saw a waste 
place, el-Gd ; and some booth or two therein of the miserable 
Beduins ; the plot, left open by the charity of the owner, was 
pro'vided with a public pool of water running from his suSnies. 
When later. I knew them, and his son asked the NasrSny’s 
counsel, ‘ What were best to do -with the ground ? — because of 
the draffe cast there, it was noisome to the common health ’ — 
I answered, ” Make it a public garden : ” but that was far from 
their Arabian understanding. 

I went abroad bye and bye with Aly to seek Zamil ; though 
it were tow, too early, said my negro host ; here is the be ginnin g 
of the town streets,” -with a f’ew poor open stalls ; the ways are 
cleanly. Two furloi^s beyond is the suk, where (at these hours'^ 
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is a busy concourse of the to'wnspeople : they are all men 

since maidens and ■wives come not openly abroad. At a 

cross street there met us two young gallants. “ Ha ! said one 
of them to Aly, this stranger with thee is a Nasr&ny ; and 
turning to me, the coxcombs bid me, “ Good morrow, khawaja 
I answered them, “ I am no khaw&ja, but an Engleysy; and 
how am I of yonr acquaintance ? ” — “ Last night we had word of 
thy coming from Boreyda : Aly, whither goeat thon ■with him ? ” 
That poor rnan, who began to be amazed, hearing his guest 
named Nasr&ny, answered, “ To Z&mil.” — “ ZImil is not yet 
sitting ; then bring the Nasriny to drink coffee at my beyt. We 
are, said they, from Jidda and wont to see (there) all the kinds of 
Nasdra.” They led us upstairs in a great house, by the market- 
square, which they call in Kasim el-Mejlis : their chamber was 
spread ■with PeKian carpets. 

These young men ■were of the Aneyza merchants at Jidda. 
One of them showed me a Winchester (seventeen shooting) 
rifle ! ‘ and there were fifty more (they pretended) in Aneyza : 
with such guns in their hands they were not in dread of 
warfare [which they thought likely to be renewed] -with Ibn 
Rashid : in the time of the Jeh&d they had exercised them- 
selves as soldiers at Jidda.’ They added maliciously, “ And if 
we have war with Boreyda, wilt thou be our captaia ? ” 

We soon left them. Aly led me over the open market- 
square : and by happy adventure the Emir was now sitting in 
his place ; that is made under a small porch upon the MejUs, at 
the street comer which leads to his o^wn (clay) house, and in face 
of the clothier’s suk. In the Emir’s porch are two clay banks ; 
upon one, bespread with a Persian carpet, sat Z&mil, and his 
sword lay by him. Z§.mil is a small-grown man with a pleasant 
weerish ■viss^e, and great understanding eyes : as I approached, 
he looked up mildly. When I stood before bim Zamil rose 
a little in his seat and took me by the hand, and said kindly, 
“ Be seated, be seated 1 ” so he made me ait beside him. I said 
“ I come now from Boreyda, and am a hakim, an Engleysy, 
a Nasrijiy ; I have these papers with me ; and it may please 
thee to send me to the coast.” Zfimil perused that which I put 
in his hand : — as he read, an uneasy cloud was on his face, for 
a moment _! But looking up pleasantly, “ It is well, he re- 
sponded ; in the meantime go not about publishing thyself to 
the people, ‘ I am a Nasrlny ; ’ say to them, ana askary, I am a 
(runaway Ottoman) soldier. Aly return home with Khalil, and 
bring; him after midday prayers to kahwa in my house : but 
walk mot in the public places.” 
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We passed homewards through the clothiers’ street, and by 
the butchers’ market. The busy citizens hardly regarded us : 
yet some man took me by the sleeve ; and turning, I saw one of 
those half-feminine slender figures of the Arabians, with painted 
eyes, and clad in the Bagdad wise. “ 0 thou, min eyn, from 
whence? quoth he, and art thou a Nasrilny?” I answered, 
“ Ay yet if any asked, “ Who is he with thee, Aly ? ” the negro 
responded stoutly, “ A stranger, one that is going to Kuweyt.” 
— Aneyza seemed a pleasant town, and stored with all things 
needftd to their civil life: we went on by a well-built mesjid; 
but the great mesjid is upon the public place, — all building 
is of clay in the Arabian city. 

In these days the people’s talk was of the debate and breach 
between the town and Boreyda : although lately Weled Ma- 
banna wrote to Z&mil ana weled-ak, ‘ I am thy child (to serve 
and obey thee) and Zamil had written, “ I am thy friend.” 
“ Weliah, said Aly’s gossips at the coffee hearth, there is no 
more passage to Boreyda : but in few days the allies of Zamil 
will be come up from the east country, and from the south, 
as far as Wady Dau&sir.” Then, they told me, I should see the 
passing continually through this street of a multitude of armed 
men. 

After the noon fthin we went down to Zamil's (homely) 
bouse, which is in a blind way out of the mejlis. His coffee 
room was spread with grass matting (only) ; and a few persons 
were sitting with him. Zamil's elder son, Abdullah, sat behind 
the hearth, to make coffee. Tidings were broi^bt in, that 
some of the townspeople’s asses had been reaved in the Nefud, 
by Ateyb4n (friendly Nomads)! — Zamil sent for one of bis 
armed riders : and asked him, ‘ Was his dromedary in the 
town ? ” — “ All ready.” — “ Then take some with yon, and ride 
on their traces, that you may overtake them to-day ! ” — “ But 
if I lose the thelul — ? ” (he might fall amongst enemies). Zkrcil 
answered, “ The half loss shall be mine ; ” and the man went 
out. Z&mil spoke demisely, he seemed not made to command ; 
but this is the mildness of the natural Arab sheykhs. 

— Aly, uncle of the Emir, entered hastily ! Zamil some 
years ago appointed him executive Emir in the town; and 
when Zamil takes the field he leaves Aly his lieutenant^ in 
,\jieyza. Aly is a dealer in camels ; he has only few fanatical 
friends. All made him room, and the great man sat dow-n 
in the highest place. Z&mil, the Emir and host, sat leaning 
on a pillow in face of the company ; and his son Abdullah 
sat drinking a pipe of tobacco, by the hearth ! — but this 
would not be tolerated in the street. The coffee was ready, 
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and he who took np the pot and the cups went to pour out 
first for Zfimil; but the Emir beckoned mildly to serve the 
Emir Aly. When the coffee had been, poured round, Zfimi] 
said to his uncle, “ This stranger is an hakim, a traveller from 

es-Sham : and we will send him, as he desires, to Kuweyt.” 

Aly full of the Wahfiby fanaticism vouchsafed not so much aa 
to cast an eye upon me. “ Ugh ! quoth he, I heard say the man 
is a Nasrfiny : wouldst thou have a Nasrfiny in thy town ? ” Zd- 
mil : “ He is a passenger ; he may stay a few days, and there can 
be 30 hurt ! ” “ Ugb ! ” answered Aly ; and when he had swal- 
lowed his two cups he rose up crabbedly, and went forth. Even 
Zamil’s son was of this Wahfiby humour ; twenty years might 
be his age : bold faced was the young man, of little sheykhly 
promise, and disposed, said the common speech, to be a niggard. 
Now making bis voice big and hostile, he asked me— for his 
wit stretched no further, " What is thy name ? ” When all were 
gone out, Zfimil showed me his fore-arms corroded and inflamed 
by an itching malady which he had suffered these twenty years I 
— I have seen the Uke in a few more persons at Aneyza. He 
said, Uke an Aarab, “ And if thou canst cure this, we will me 
thee fuliis I ” 

Already some sick persons were come there to seek the 
haHm, when I returned to Aly’s ; and one of them offered me an 
empty dokdn, or little open shop in a side street by the suks.— 
Aly found an ass to carry my bags : and ere the mid-aftemoon 
I was sitting in my doctor’s shop : and mused, should I here find 
rest in Arabia 9 when the muethin cried to the assr prayers ; 
there was a trooping of feet, and neighbours went by to a mesi'id 
in the end of the street. — Ay, at this day they go to prayere » 
hotly as if they had been companions of the N6by ! I shut 
my shop with the rest, and sat close ; I thought this shutter 

would shield me daily from their religious importunity. 

"Ullahu akhbar, Ullahu alchbarl” chanted the mu6thiM of the 
town. 

After vespers the town is at leisure ; and principal per- 
sona go home to drink the afternoon coffee with their friends. 
Some of the citizens returning by this street stayed to see the 
Nasr^ny, and enquire what were his medicines ; for nearly all 
the Arabs are diseased, or imagine themselves to be sick or 
else bewitched. How quiet was the behaviour of these towns- 
folk, many of them idle persons and children 1 hot ZHmil’s word 
was that none should molest Haj Khalil, — so the good gen- 
tlemen, who heard I had been many tim<M in the “ Holy,” 
{i.e. Jerusalem) called me, because it made for my credit 
and safety among the people. The civil countenance of these 
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midland Arabian citizens is unlike the (Beduish) aspect of the 
townsmen of HAyil, that tremble in the eight of Ibn Eashid : 
here is a free township under the natural Prince, who conrerses 
as a private man, and rules, like a great sheykh of Aarab, 
amongst his brethren. 

Zlmil’s decent is from the Sbeya, first Beduin colonists 
of this loarn-bottom in the Nefud. At this day they are not 
many families in Aneyza ; but theirs is the Emirship, and 
therefore they say henna el-um^ra, ‘ we are the Emirs.’ More 
in number are the families of the Beny Khdlid, tribesmen of 
that ancient Beduin nation, whose name, before the Wahdby, 
was greatest in Nejd ; but above an half of the town are 
B. Temim. There are in Aneyza {as in every Arabian place) 
several wards or parishes nnder hereditary sheykhs ; but no 
malcontent factions, — they are all cheerfully subject to Z§.mil. 
The people living in unity, are in no dread of foreign enemies. 

Some principal persons went by again, returning from their 
friends’ houses. — One of them approached me, and said, “ Hast 
thou a knowledge of medicine?” The tremulous figure of the 
speaker, with some drawing of his face, put me in mind of 
the Algerine Mohammed Aly, at Medain Salih ! But he that 
stood here was a gentle son of Temtm, whose good star went 
before me from this day to the end of my voyage in Arabia ! 
Taking my hand in his band, which is a kind manner of the 
Arabs, he sdd, “ "Wilt thou visit my sick mother ? ” 

He led me to bis bouse gate not far distant ; and entering 
himself by a side door he came round to open for me : I found 
within a large coffee-hall, spread with well-wrought grass mat- 
ting, which is fetched hither from el-Edsa. The walls were 
pargetted with fretwork of jis, such as I had seen at Boreyda. 
A Persian tapet spread before his fire-pit was the guests’ sitting 
place ; and he sat down himself behind the hearth to make 
me coffee. This was Abdullah el-Eenneyny, the fortunate son 
of a good but poor house. He had gone forth a young man 
from Aneyza ; and after the first hazards of fortune, was grown 
to be one of the most considerable foreign merchants. His 
traffic was in com, at Boara, and he lived willingly abroad ; 
for his heart was not filled in Aneyza, where be despised the 
Wah^by straitness and fanaticism. In thrae days leaving his 
merchandise at Bosra to the care of his brother (SSlib, who they 
told me little resembles him), Abdullah was come to pass a 
leisure year at home ; where he hoped to refresh bis infirm 
health in the air of the Nefud. 

When I looked in this man’s face be smiled kindly.— “And 
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art thou, said he, an Engleyay ? but wherefore tell the people 
so, in this wild fanatical country ? I have spent many years 
in foreign lands, I have dwelt at Bombay, which is under 
government of the Bngleys : thou canst say thus to me, but 
say it not to the ignorant and foolish people ; — ^what simplicity 
is this ! and incredible to me, in a man of Europa. Pot are 
we here in a government country 9 no, but in land of the Aarab, 
where the name of the Nas&ra is an execration. A NasiAny 
they think to be a son of the Evil One, and (therefore) deserving 
of death ; an half of this townspeople are Wahdbies.” — “ Should 
I not speak truth, as well here as in mine own country ? ” 
Abdullah : “ We have a tongue to further us and our friends, 
and to illude our enemies ; and indeed the more times the lie 
is better than the sooth. — Or dreadest thou, that UUah would 
visit it upon thee, if thou assentedst to them in appearance ? 
Is there not in eve^thing the good and evil?” [even in 
lying and dissembling. J — " I am this second year, in a perilous 
country, and have no scathe. Thou hast heard the proverb, 
‘ Truth may walk through the world unarmed.’ ” — “ But the 
Engleys are not thus ! nay, I have seen them full of policy : 
in the late warfare between Abdullah and Saud ibn Safid, 
their Resident on the Gulf sent hundreds of sacks of rice, 
secretly, to Saud [the wrongful part ; and for such Abdullah 
the Waliiby abhors the English name]. — I see you will not 
be persuaded ! yet I hope that your life may be preserved : 
but they will not suffer you to dwell amongst them ! yon will 
be driven from place to place.” — “ This seemed to me a good 
peaceable town, and are -the people so illiberal?” — “As many 
among them, as have travelled, are liberal ; hut the rest no. 
Now shall we go to my mother ?” 

Abdullah led me into an inner room, from whence we as- 
cended to the floor above. He bad bought this great new 
(clay) house the year before, for a thousand reals, or nearly £200 
sterling. The loam brickwork at Aneyza is good, and such 
house- walls may stand above one hundred years. His rent, for 
the same, had been (before) but fifteen reals ; house property 
being reckoned in the Arabian coimtries as money laid np, 
and not put out to usury, — a sure and lawful possession. 
The yearly fruit of 1000 dollars, lent out at Aneyza, were 
120 ; the loss therefore to the merchant Abdullah, in buying 
this house, was each year 100 reals. But dwelling under tbeii 
own roof, they think tiiey enjoy some happy security of fortune : 
although the walls decay soon, it will not be in their children’s 
time. In Abdullah’s upper storey were many good chambers, 
but bare to our eyes, since they have few more moveables than 
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the Beduw : all the husbandry of his great town house might 
have been carried on the backs of three camels ! In the Arabic 
countries the use of bed-fumiture is unknown ; they lie on the 
floor, Md the wellborn and welfaring have no more than some 
thin cotton quilt spread under them, and a corerlet : I saw only 
a few chests, in which they bestow their clothing. Their houses, 
in this land of sunny warmth, are lighted by open loopholes made 
high upon the lofty walls. But Abdallah was not so simply 
housed at Bosra ; for there — in the great world’s side, the Arab 
merchants’ halls are garnished with chairs : and the Aneyza 
tdjir sat (like the rest) upon a takht or carpeted settle in his 
counting-house. 

He brought me to a room where I saw bis old mother, sitting 
on the floor ; and clad — so are all the Arabian women, only in 
a calico smock dipped in indigo. She covered her old visage, as 
we entered, with a veil ! Abdullah smiled to me, and looked 
to see “ a man of Europa ” smile. “ My mother, said he, I bring 
thee el-hakim ; say what aileth thee, and let him see thine 
eyes : ” and with a gentle hand he folded down her veil. “ Oh ! 
said she, my bead ; and all this side so aches that I cannot 
sleep, my son.” Abdullah might be a man of forty ; yet 
his mother was abashed, that a strange man must look upon 
her old bleat eyes. — We returned to the coffee room perfect 
friends. “My mother, said he, is aged and snffering, and I 
suffer to see her: if thou canst help us, that will be a great 
comfort to me.” 

Abdallah added, “ I am even now in amazement ! that, in 
such a country, you openly avow yourself to be an English- 
man ; but how may you pass even one day in safety ! You 
have lived hitherto with the Beduw ; ay, but it is otherwise in 
the townships.” — “ In such hazards there is nothing, I suppose, 
more prudent than a wise folly.” — “ Then, you will not follow 
better counsel 1 but here yon may trust in me : I will watch 
for yon, and warn you of any alteration in the town.” I asked, 
“And what of the Emir ? ” — “ Y'ou may also trust Zamil ; hot 
even Z&mil cannot at all times refrain the unruly multitude.” 

— In the clay-built chamber of the Arabs, with casements 
never closed, is a sweet dry air, as of the open field ; and the 
perfume of a serene and hospitable human life, not knowing 
any churlish superfluity : yet here is not whole human life, for 
bye and bye we are aware of the absence of women. And 
their bleak walling is an uneheerfulness in our sight : pictures 
— those gracious images that adorn our poorest dwellings, 
were but of the things which are vain in the gross vision of 
thdr Mohammedan austerity. The Arabs, who sit on the 
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floor, see the world more indolently than we : they must rise 
with a double lifting of the body. — In a wall-niche by the fire 
were Abdullah’s books. We were now as brethren, and I took 
them down one by one ; a great tome lay uppermost. I read 
the Arabic title Encyclopedia Bustdny, Beyrut , — Bustany (bom 
of poor Christian folk in a Lebanon village), a printer, gazet- 
teer, schoolmaster, and man of letters, at Beyrut : every year 
he sends forth one great volume more, but so long an enterprise 
may hardly be ended. Abdullah’s spectacles fell out at a place 
which treated of artesian wells : he pored therein daily, and 
looked to find some means of raising water upon his thirsty acres 
without camel labour. 

Abdullah enriched abroad, had lately bought a palm and 
com ground at home; and not content with the old he had 
made in it a new well of eight camels’ draught. I turned 
another leaf and found “ Burning Mountain,” and a picture 
of Etna. He was pleased to hear from me of the old Arab 
usurpers of Sicilian soil, and that this mountain is even now 
named after their words, Gibello (Jebel). I turned to “ Tele- 
graph,” and Abdullah exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh ! the inventions in 
Enropa 1 what a marvellous learned subtlety must have been in 
him who found it 1 ” When he asked further of my profession of 
medicine ; I said, “ I am such as your Soluhba smiths — better than 
none, where you may not find a better.” — Yet Abdullah always 
believed my skill to be greater than so, because neatly all my 
reasonable patients were relieved ; but especially his own mother. 

Whilst we were discoursing there came in two of the 
foreign-living Aaeyza townsmen, a substantial citizen and bis 
servant, clad in the Mesopotamian guise, with head-bands, 
great as turbans, of camel wool. The man had been jemmdl, 
a camel carrier in the Ir&k traffic to Syria, — that is in the long 
trade-way about by Aleppo ; but after the loss of the cara- 
van, before mentioned [Vol. I. p. 602], having no more heart 
for these ventures, he sold bis camels for fields and plough- 
shares. To-day he was a substantial farmer in the great new 
com settlement, el-Amdra (upon the river a little north of 
Bosra), and a client of Kenneyny’s — one of the principal grain 
merchants in the river city. The merchant’s dinner tray was 
presently home in. and I rose to depart ; but AbdnUah made 
me sit down again to eat with them, though I had been bidden 
in another place. — I passed this one good day in Arabia ; and 
all the rest were evil because of the people’s fanaticism. At 
night I slept on the cottage terrace of a poor patient, Aly’s 
neighbour ; not liking the nnswept dokin for a lodging, and so 
far from friends. 
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At sunrise came AJy, from Zamil, to bid me to breakfast — 
the bread and salt offered to the (Christian and Frankish) 
stranger by the gentle philosophic Emir. We drank the morn- 
ing cup, at the hearth ; then his breakfast tray ■was served, and 
we sat down to it in the midst of the floor, the Emir, the Nasrany 
and Aly : for there is no such ignoble observing of d^rees in 
their homely and religious life. — The breakfast fare in Aneyza 
is warm girdle-bread [somewhat bitter to onr taste, yet they do 
not perceive the bitterness, ‘ which might be because a little 
salt is ground with the com,’ said Abdullah] : therewith we had 
dates, and a howl of sweet (cow) butter. A bowl of (cow) butter- 
milk is set by ; that the breakfasters may drink of it after 
eating, when they rise to rinse the hands ; and for this there is 
a metal ewer and basin. The water is poured over the fingers ; 
and without more the breakfasters take leave : the day begins. 

I went to sit in my dokan, where Z^mil sent me bye and 
bye, by Aly, a leg of mutton out of the butchers’ suk, “ that I 
might dine well.” Mutton is good at Aneyza : and earners 
flem is sold to poor folk. A leg of their lean desert mutton, 
which might weigh five or six pounds, is sold for sixpence : 
this meat, with scotches made in it and hung one day to the 
ardent sun, will last good three days. Bedoins bring live 
gazelle fawns into the town ; which are often bought by citi- 
zens to be fostered, for their children’s pastime : these dearlings 
of the desert were valued at eight pence. 

I had not long been sitting in my dokSn before one came 
to put me out of it ! he cried churlishly with averted face — so 
that I did not know him — to the negro Aly, who stood by, 
“ Out ! with these things ! " The negro shouted again, “ The 
Nasr4ny is here with Zflmil’s knowledge ; wilt thou strive 
with Zamil ! ” The other (who was Aly the second or execu- 
tive emir) muttered between his teeth, “ Zflmil quoth he, 
ugh ! — the dokta is mine, and I say out ! ugh ! out of my 
dokan, out, out ! ” But the negro cried as loud as he, “ Zamil 
he is Emir of this town, and what art thou ? ” — “ I am Emir.” 
The emir Aly respected my person — ^to me he spoke no word, 
and I was ready to content him ; the shop he said was his 
own. But my friends had not done well to settle me there : 
the violence of the Wah4by Aly, in contempt of the liberal 
Rmir Z4mil, would hearten the town fanatics against the 
Nasr&ny. — This was the comedy of the two Alyes. The 
white Aly spumed-to the door, and drew the bolt ; mid the 
same day he had driven me out of the town, but Zfimil would 
not hear of it. I remained with my bags in the street, and 
idle persons came to look on ; but the negro Aly vehemently 
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threatened, that ‘ Z4mil would pluct out the eyes and the 
tongue of any that molested me ! ’ 

The hot morning hours advanced to high noon ; and -when 
the mu^thins chanted I was still sitting in the street by my 
things, in the sight of the malevolent people, who again flocked 
by me to the mesjid. — “ UUah ! this is one who prays not,” 
quoth every passing man. After them came a lad of the 
town, whose looks showed him to be of impure sinister con- 
ditions ! and bearing a long rod in his hand : therewith of hi 
godly zeal — that is an inhuman envy and cruelty ! he had taken 
upon him to beat in late-lingerers to the prayers. Now he laid 
bands on the few lads, that loitered to gape upon the Nas- 
rany, and cried, “ Go pray, go pray ! may Ullah confound you ! ” 
and he drove them before him. Then he threatened Aly, who 
remained with me ; and the poor man, bearing God named, 
could not choose but obey him. The shallow dastard stood 
finally grinning upon me, — his rod was lifted ! and doubtless he 
tickled in every vein with the thought of smiting a kafir, for 
God’s sake : bnt he presently vaUed it again, — for are not the 
Nasdra reputed to be great strikers ? fii this time of their 
prayers, some Beduins [they were perhaps Kahtan] issued from 
a house near by, to load upon their kneeling camels. I went 
to talk with them and hear their loghra : but Beduins in a 
town are townsmen, and in a journey ate hostile ; and with 
maledictions they bade me stand off, saying, ” What have we to 
do with a kafir ? ” 

Aly would have me speak in the matter of the dokdn to 
Zdmil. I found Zdmil in the afternoon at his house door: 
and he said, with mild voice, “ We will not enter, because the 
kahwa is full of Beduw ” [Meteyr sbeykhs, come in to consult 
with the town, of their ri ding together against Kahtdn]. 
We walked in his lane, and sat down under a shadowing wsJl 
in the dust of the street. “ Have you lost the dokdn ? said 
ZImil, well, tell Aly to find you another.” 

— ^Yesterday some Aneyza tradesmen to the nomads had 
been robbed on the Boreyda road, and three camel loads of 
samn were taken from them — nearly half a ton, worth 200 
reals : the thieves were Kaht&n. The intruded Kahtfln in 
el- Kasim were of the Boreyda alliance ; and Zi,mil sent a 
letter thither, complaining of this injury, to Abdullah. Abd- 
ullah wrote word again, “ It was the wild Beduw : lay not 
their misdeed to our charge.” Z2,mil now sent out thirty 
young men of good houses, possessing theliils in the town, to 
scour the Nefud — [they returned six days later to Aneyza, 
having seen nothing. Zimil spoke not much himself in the 
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town conncils : but his mind was fnl! of solicitude ; and it was 
said of him in these days, that he could not eat. 

Aly found me so wretched a tenement, that my friends 
exclaimed, “ It is an house of the rats ! it is not habitable.” 
Ihe negro answered them. He bad sought up and down, but 
that everyone repulsed him saying, “Shall a Nasrany harbour in 
my beyt?” The ruinous house was of a miserable old man, 
a patient of mine, who demanded an excessive daily hire, al- 
though be bad received my medicines freely. Aly on the morrow 
persuaded a yout^ negro neighbour, who had a small upper 
chamber, empty, to house the hakim ; promising him that the 
Nasrany should cure his purblind father. — I went to lodge 
there: the old father was a £reed-man of YaJiya’g house (after- 
ward my friends). The negro host was a pargetter ; it was his 
art to adorn the citizens’ coffee-halls with chequered daubing 
and white fretwork, of gypsum. We may see, even in the 
rudest villages of Arabia, the fantasy they have for whitening ; 
their clay casements are commonly blanched about with jis : 
the white is to their sense light and cheerfulness, as black is 
balefulness. [“A white day to thee ! ” is said for " good-mor- 
row” in the border countries: Syrian Moslems use to whiten 
their clay sepulchres. — Paul cries out, in this sense, “ Thou 
whited walling ! ”] 

“ Now ! quoth the young n^o, when I entered his dwelling, 
let them bibble-babble that will, sixty thousand bibble-bah- 
blings,” — because for the love of his aged father, he had received 
the kafir. His narrow kahwa was presently full of town folk ; 
and some of them no inconsiderable persons. It was for the 
poor man’s honour to serve them with coffee, of the best ; and 
that day it cost a shilling, which I was careful to rwtore to him. 
All these persons were come in to chat curiously of their maladies 
with the hal^, whose counsels should cost them nothing ; they 
hoped to defraud him of the medicines, and had determined in 
their iniquitous hearts to keep no good will for the Nasrkny 
again. And I was willing to help them, in aught that I might, 
without other regard. 

At the next sunrise I went to breakfast with Kenneyny : 
this cheerful hour is not early in that sunny climate, where the 
light returns with a clear serenity ; and welfaring persons waken 
to renew the daily pleasures of prayers, coffee, and the friendly 
discourse of their easy lives. The meal times ate commonly 
at hours when the Arabian people may honestly shun the 
burden of open hospitality. But the hours of the field labourers 
are these of the desert : breakfast is brought out to them at high 
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noon, from the master’s house, and they sup when the sun is 
going down. Every principal household possesses a milch cow 
in tms town. 

Each morning as I walked in the suk, some that were 
sick persons’ friends, drew me by the mantle, and led the 
hakim to their houses ; where they brought me forth a break- 
fast-tray of girdle-bread and Idban. Thus I breakfasted twice 
or thrice daily, whilst the wonder lasted, and felt my strength 
revive. Their most diseases are of the eyes ; I saw indeed 
hundreds of such patients ! in the time of my being at Aneyza. 
The pupils are commonly clouded by night-chill cataract and 
small-pox cataract : many lose the sight of one or even both 
their eyes in childhood by this scourge ; and there is a blindness, 
which comes upon them, after a cracd achir^ of years in the 
side of the forehead. — There is nothing feasible which the wit 
of some men will cot stir them to attempt ; also we hear of 
eye-prickers in Arabia : hut the people have little hope in 
them. An eye-salver with the needle, from Shuggera, had 
been the year before at Aneyza. Their other common diseases 
are rheums and the oasis fever, and the tdhal : I have seen the 
tetter among children. 

— The small-pox was in the town : the malady, which had 
not been seen here for seven years, spread lately from some 
slave children brought up in the returning pilgrim caravan. 
Some of the town caravaners, with the profit of their sales in 
Mecca, use to buy slave children in Jidda, to sell them again in 
el-^stm, or (with more advantage) in Mesopotamia. They win 
thus a few reals : bat Aneyza lost thereby, in the time of my be- 
ing there — chiefly I think by their inoculation ! — “ five hundred ” 
of her free-bom children ! Nevertheless the infection did not 
pass the Wady to Boreyda, nor to any of the Neffid villages 
lying nigh about them. I was called to some of their small-pox 
houses, where I found the sick lying in the dark ; the custom is 
to give them no medicines, “ lest they should lose their eye- 
sight.” And thus I entered the dwellings of some of the most 
fanatical citizens : my other patients’ diseases were commonly 
old and radical. — ery cleanly and pleasant are the most homes 
in this Arabian town, aU of clay building. 

The tradesmen’s shops are well furnished. The common 
food is cheaper at Boreyda ; at Aneyza is better cheap of “ Mecca 
coffee ” (from el-Y6men), and of Gulf clothing. Dates, which 
in Kasim are valued by weight, are very good here ; and nearly 
30 pounds were sold for one real. 

Thera is an appearance of welfare in the seemly clothing ot 
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this toTOisfoIk — men commonly ot elated looks and a comely 
liberty of carriage. They salute one another in many -words, 
nearly as the Beduins, -with a familiar grace ; for not a few 
of them, who live in distant orchard houses, come seldom into 
the to-wn. But the streets are thronged on Fridays ; when ail 
the townsmen, even the field labourers, come in at mid-day, 
to pray in the great mesjid, and hear the koran reading and 
preaching : it is m well their market day. The poorer towns- 
people go clad like the Aarab ; and their kerchiefs are girded 
with the head-oord. Tb®e sober citizens cut the hair short — 
none wear the braided side-locks of the Beduw : the richer 
sort (as said) have upon their heads Fez caps, over which 
they loosely oast a gay kerchief ; that they gird only when 
they ride abroad. As for the haggu ot waist-band of slender 
leathern plait [it is called in Kasim hdgub or irfm] which 
is worn even by princes in Hayil, and by the (Arabian) in- 
habitants of Me diim and Mecca, the only wearers of it here 
are the hareem. The substantial to-wnemen go training in 
black mantles of light Irik worsted : and the young patricians 
will spend as much as the cloth is worth, for a broidered 
collar in metal thread-work. The embroiderers are mostly 
women, in whom is a skill to set forth some careless grace 
of running lines, some flowery harmony in needlework — such 
as we see viovea in the Oriental carpets. Gentle persons in 
the streets go balancing in their bands long rods, which are 
brought from Mecca. 

Hareem are unseen, and the men’s manners are the more 
gracious and untroubled : it may be their Asiatic society is 
manlier, but less virile than the European. They live-on in a 
pious daily assurance : and little know they of stings which 
be in our unquiet emulations, and in our foreign religion. 
Mohammed’s sweet-blooded faith has redeemed them from the 
superfluous study of the World, from the sour-breathing in- 
hospitable wine; and has purified their bodies from nearly 
every excess of living : only they exceed here, and exceed all in 
the East, in coffee. Marriage is easy from every man’s youth ; 
and there are no such rusty bonds in their wedlock, that 
any must bear an heavy countenance. The Moslem’s breast is 
enlarged’; he finds few wild branches to prune of his life’s vine, 
—a plant supine and rich in spirit, like the Arabic language. 
There is a nobility of the religious virtue among them, and 
nothing stem or rugged, but the hatred of the kam : few have 
great hardness in their lives. — But the woman is in bondage, 
and her heart has little or no refreshment. Women are not 
seen passing by their streets, in the daytime ; but in the evening 
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twilight (when the men sit at coffee) you shall see many veiled 
forms flitting to their gossips’ houses : and they wil' hastily 
return, through an empty suk, in the time of the last prayers, 
whilst the men are praying in the mesjids. 

A day or two after my being in Aneyza a young man of the 
patricians came to bid me to dinner, from his father ; who was that 

5 ood man Abdullah Abd er-Bahman, el-Bessdm, a merchant at 
idda, and chief of the house of Bessam in Aneyza. Abdullah 
el-Besa4m and Abdullah el-Kenneyny were entire friends, break- 
fasting and dining together, and going every day to coffee in 
each other’s houses ; and they wore filasUfs with Zimil. Besides 
the Kenneyny I found there Sheykh Ndsir, es-Smiry, a very 
swarthy man of elder years, of the Wahdby straitness in religion ; 
and who was of the Aneyza merchants at Jidda. He had lately 
returned — though not greatly enriched, to live in an hired 
house at home ; and was partner with the Kenneyny in buying 
every year a 'few young horses from the Nomads, which they 
shipped to Bombay for sale. 

The Be8s4m kindred — now principal in wealth at Aneyza, 
came hither sixty years before, from a village in el-Amth. [In 
Pliny Bescmna is the name of an Arabian town ; Besshm of 
the Beduins is el'Barrud, a village of thirty houses, south of 
Sbuggera in the way to Mecca.] Some of them, of late years, 
are established in Jidda, where now the East Nejdets are 
as commonly called [besides es-Sherkyin, ‘ men of the East, 
Orientals’] el-Bessdm! Abdallah el-Bessim, of B. Temim, is 
a merchant Arabian honoured at home, and his name is very 
honourable in all Nejd ; of a joyful wise nature, full of good 
and gentle deeds. When Ibn Bashid came against the town 
two years before, with Boreyda, ZSmil and the .sbeykhs sent 
out this man of integrity, to treat with him. 

The matter was this : Ihn Saud came with a great ghrazzu 
before Aneyza, and alighted to encamp between Rasheyd’B out- 
iying palm ground and the town. His purpose was to go 
against Boreyda : thoi Ibn Bashid sallied from H4yil in 
defence of his allies. [®. p. 22 .] — Abdallah el-Bess4m (with 
his ready-writer Ibn Ayilh) and Abdullah el-Yeh-pa, the young 
sheykhly companion of Z4mil, rode forth to Ibn Bashid, who 
lay encamped beyond the Wady. And he said to the Shammar 
Prince, “ 0 Child of Abdullah ! we of Aneyza would to God 
that no difference should grow to be an occasion of warfare 
between Moslemin : we desire to be a mean of peace betwixt 
you.” Mohammed Jbn Rathid : *' For this also am I come out, 
that there might be peace.” — In the end it was accorded 
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among them, that Ibn Saud would withdraw from these parts ; 
and then would Ibn Rashid return homo. Their parleying 
had not been without some glorious loud words of Hamud 
el-Abeyd [u. supra p. 18] on the behalf of Ibn Rashid ; and 
in such the princely man behaved himself ‘ like a Beduwy.’ — 
Three days the good Bessam was a guest in the menzil of 
the Shammar Emir ; and towards evening when he would 
depart the Prince Mohammed bade Mufarrij, ‘ lead round the 
red mare for Sheykh Abdullah I ’ But the prudent and in- 
corrupt citizen was in no wise to be persuaded to receive a 
gift from Ibn Rashid of such price. The Emir said, ‘ then 
bring the thelul, and mount the Sheykh Abdullah thereon ! ’ — 
This was accepted ; and Ibn Easidd clothed the two honour- 
able men ambassadors from Aneyza with scarlet mantles and 
silken kerchiefs ; and gave garments to those who followed 
them : and they returned to the town. — The other Besshm 
houses in Aneyza, though some of them had trafficked with the 
Franks in the ports (saving a younger Abdullah) now of the 
foreign merchants in Bosra) were WahAbies. The people said 
of Abdullah, “ he is a good man, but his sons are af<un (cor- 
rupted) ! ” That might be of the moral malaria in the port- 
town of Mecca ; or the unlooked-for accident of many honest 
fathers, that the graft of their blood in the mother’s stock was 
faulty. 

Sheykh N&sir was of the B. Khalid families ; there is a 
Beduishness in them more than in the Teinimies. Though 
stiff in opinions, he answered me better than any man, and with 
a natural frankness ; especially when I asked him of the history 
and topography of these countri^ : and he first traced for me, 
with his pen, the situation of the southern Harras, — B. AidUlak, 
Kesshab, Turr’a, 'Ashiry, 'Ajeyja, {Bodioa, Jeheyna ;) which, with 
the rest of the vulcanic train described in this work, before 
my voyage in Arabia, were not heard of in Europe. Not 
long before he bad embarked some of the honest gam of his 
years of exile under the Red Sea climate, with two more Jidda 
merchants, in a lading to India. Tidii^s out of the caravan 
season may hardly pass the great desert ; but he had word in 
these days, by certain who came up by hap from Mecca, that 
their vessel had not been heard of since her sailing ! and now it 
was feared that the ship must be lost. These foreign mer- 
chants at the ports do never cover their sea and fire risks by 
an assurance, — snch were in their eyes a deed of unbelief ! In 
the meanwMe sheykh NAsir bore this incertitude of God’s 
hand with the severe serenity of a right Moslem. 

This -was the best company in the town ; the dinner-tray 
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was B6t on a stool [the mess is served upon the floor in 
princes’ houses in H9,yil — Vol. I. p. 697] ; and we sat halt- 
kneelmg about it. The foreign merchants’ meal at Aneyza 
is more town-like than I had seen in Arabia : besides boiled 
mutton on temmn, Abdullah had his little dishes of carrots 
fried in butter, and bowls of custard messes or curded milk.— 
We sit at leisure at the European board, we chat cheerfully ; but 
such at the Arabs’ dish would be a very inept and unreasonable 
behaviour !— he were not a man but an homicide, who is not 
speechless in that short battle of the teeth for a day’s life of 
the body. And in what sort (forgive it me, 0 thrice good 
friends ! in the sacrament of the bread and salt,) a dog or a 
oat laps up his meat, not taking breath, and is dispatched 
without any curiosity, and runs after to drink ; even so do the 
Arabs endeavour, that they may come to an end with speed : 
for in their eyes it were not honest to linger at the dish ; 
whereunto other (bumbler) persons look that should eat after 
them. The good Bessam, to show the European stranger the 
more kindness, rent morsels of his mutton and laid 
ready to my hand . — Yerhamak UllaTi, “ The Lord be merciful 
unto thee,” say the town guests, every one, in rising from 
dinner, with a religious mOdness and humility. B^s^m him- 
self, and his sons, held the towel to them, without the door, 
whilst they washed their hands. The company returned to their 
sitting before the hearth ; and his elder son sat there already 
to make us coffee. 

El-Kenneyny bid me come to breakfast with him on the 
morrow ; and we should go ont to see his orchard (which they 
call here jeneyny ‘ pleasure ground *). ‘‘ Abdullah, cjuoth sheykh 
N&sir, would enquire of thee how water might be raised by some 
better mean than we now use at Aneyza, where a camel wal king 
fifteen paces draws but one backet full ! [it may be nearly 
three pails, 200 pails in an hour, 1600 to 2000 pails in the 
day’s labour.] And you, a man of Europa, might be able 
to help 08 ! for we suppose you have learned geometry ; and 
may have read in books which treat of machines, that are so 
wonderful in your countries.” — Nfisit’s Wahkby malice would 
sow cockle in the clean com of onr friendship, and have made 
me see an interested kindness in the Kenneyny ! who an- 
swered with an ingenuous asperity, that he desired but to ask 
Khalil’s opinion. He had imagined an artesian well Sowing 
with water enough to irrigate some good part of Aneyza ! — 
I had seen to-day a hand-cart on wheels, before a smith's 
forge ! a sight not l^s strange in an Arabian town, than the 
camel in Europe ; it was made here for the Kenneyny. The 
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sSny had fastened the ends of his tires unhandsomely, bo 
that they overlapped : but his felloes, nave and spokes were 
very well wrought ; and in all Nejd (for the making of suany 
wheels — commonly a large yard of cross measure), there are 
perfect wheelwrights. Abdullah’s dat^ had been drawn home 
on this barrow, in the late harvest ; and the people marvelled 
to see how two men might wield the loads of two or three great 
camels ! 

The gaests rise one after another and depart when the coffee 
is drunk, saying, Yunaam Ullah ahyk, ‘ The Lord be gracious 
onto thee and the host responds gently, M amdn Uldi, ‘ (go) 
in the peace of the Lord.’ There are yet two summer hours of 
daylight ; and the townsmen landowners will walk abroad to 
breathe the freshing air, and visit their orchards. 

As for the distribution of the day-time in Aneyza : the 
people purchase their provision at the market stalls, soon 
after the sunrising ; the shuttered shops are set open a little 
later, when the tradesmen (mostly easy-living persons and land- 
owners) begin to arrive from breakfast. The running brokers 
now cry up and down in the clothiers’ street, holding such 
things in, their hands as are committed to them to sell for 
ready money, — ^loi^ guns, spears, coffee-pots, mantles, fathoms of 
calioo, and the like. They cry what silver is bidden j and if any 
person call them they stay to show their wares. Clothing- 
pieces brought down by the caravaners from Bagdad, are often 
delivered by them to the dell^, to be sold out of hand. The 
tradesmen, in days when no Bedtuns come in, have little 
business : they sit an hour, till the hot forenoon, and then 
draw their shop shutters, and go homeward ; and bye and bye 
all the street be empty. — At the mid-day fthin the towns- 
men come fliv- king forth in all the ways, to enter the mesjids. 
Few salesmen return from the mid-day prayers to the suk ; the 
most go (like the patricians) to drink coffee in friends’ houses : 
some, who have jeneynies in the town, withdraw then to ait in 
the shadows of their palms. 

At the haJf-aftemoon fthin, the coffee drinkers rise from 
the perfumed hearths, and go tire third time s-praying to their 
mesjids. From the public prayers the tradesmen resort to 
the suk ; their stalls are set open, the dellSls are again a-foot, 
and passengers in the bazaar. The patrieians go home to dine ; 
and an hour later all the shops are shut for the day. — Citizens 
will wand» then beyond the town walls, to return at the sun’s 
going down, when the ithin calb men a fourth time to pray 
in the mesjids 1 
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From these fourth prayers the people go home : and this u 
not an hour to visit friends ; for the masters are now sitting 
to account with the field labourers, in their coffee-halls — where 
not seldom there is a warm mess of burghrol set ready for 
them. But husbandmen in far outlying palmsteads remain 
there all night ; and needing no roof, they lie dowm in 
their mantles xmder the stars to sleep. Another fthin, after 
the sun-setting hardly two hours, calls men to the fifth or last 
public prayers {sulat el-dkhiT). It is now night ; and many who 
are weary remain to pray, or not to pray, in their own houses. 
When they come again from the mesjids, the people have ended 
the day’s religion : there is yet an hour of private friendship 
(but no more common assemblings) in the coffee-halls of the 
patricians and foreign merchants. 

— Bl-Kenneyny sent a poor kinsman of his, when we 
had breakfasted, to accompany me to his jeneyny, half a 
league distant, within the furthest circuit of town walling : 
he being an infirm man wonld fol’ow us upon an ass. [With 
this kinsman of his, Sleymdn, I have afterward passed the 

f reat desert southward to the Mecca country.] We went 
y long clay lanes with earthen walling, between fields and 
plantations, in the cool of the morning ; but (in this bitter 
sun) there springs not a green blade by the (unwatered) way 
side 1 Their cornfields were now stnbbles ; and I saw the 
lately reaped harvest gathered in great heaps to the stamping 
places. 

At the midst of the way is the site of an ancient settlement, 
Janndh, founded by a fendy, of that name, of B. Khalid, some 
time before Aneyza [which is now called Umm (Mother of) 
N^d ]. — There was perpetual enmity between the two viD^es 
standing a mile asunder. Jannah had been abandoned ninety- 
five years ; but many living persons have seen carcases of old 
houses still standing there, forty years ago : pargetters dig jis on 
the ancient site — to-day a field. The B. Khalid Aarab [before- 
time in el-H&sa ; but in our days they wander in the north 
towards Kuweyt], ace reckoned to the line of Keys ; and they 
are of Y3tn, with Murra, Ajmdn, B. Hajir, ehShamir : the 
Ajman are 'bqw also in the north near Kuweyt. Jannah, 
in the opinion of Sheykh Nasir, was founded six hundred 
years ago [in our xiii century], three generations or four 
before the building of Aneyza. Jannah in the beginning of 
the Wah&by Power, . held with Thueyny el-Mdntefik, the great 
Sheykh npon the rirer country in the north, but Aneyza 
was allied with the 'A^&by. The Khalidies of Jannah were 
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overcome in the troubles ensuing, and they forsook the 
place : many of them went to live in the north, the rest 
withdrew to Aneyza. Colonists (we have seen) of es-^eya, Key- 
sites, were the founders of Aneyza. [Their nomad tribesmen 
remain in et-Arutk ; Haver is their village, they are settlers 
and Beduw. More of their tribesmen are in W. es-Sbeya, 
in the borders of Nejd and the Eejiz, four journeys northwards 
from Mecca ; their villages ate KhSrma and Bunya.'] They 
were afterwards increased by incomers of B. Temlm, who with 
Koreysh are Ishmaelites in the line of Elyas, brother of Keys. 
— So are Mozayna (Harb) from Ely^ : Elyas is Ibn Mufhur. 
Korbysh, B. Assad (which were before in Jebel ’If) Temim, 
B. Kb41id, el-Muntihk, Meterr, Ateyba, Thakif and Sbeya are 
aU of Muthur. — Thus Abdullah el-Bessam, who read me this 
lore from his book of genealogies : and “ of B. Temim be sprung, 
he said, the B. Sdkhr." 

Kenneyny’s palm and eom-groimd might be three and a 
half acres of sand soil. The farthest bay of the town wall 
which fenced him was there fallen away in wide breaches : and 
all without the sur is sand-sea of the Nefud. The most had 
been com land, in which he was now setting yonng palm plants 
from the Wady : for every one is paid a real. He had but forty 
stems of old palms, and they were of slender growth ; because of 
the former “ weak ’’ (empoverished) owner’s insufficient water- 
mg . And such are the most small landed men in this country ; 
for they and their portions of the dust of this world are devoured 
(hardly less than in Egypt and Syria) by rich money-lenders : 
that is by the long rising over their heads of an insoluble usury. 
Abdullah’s new double well-pit wm six fathoms deep, sunk into 
the underlying crust of sand-rock ; and well steyned with dry 
course of sandstone, which is hewn near Aneyza. All the 
cost had been 600 re^, or nearly £120 in silver : the same for 
four camels' draught would have cost 400 reals. Abdullah 
valued the ground with his well at about £600, that is 
above £100 an acre without the water : and this was some 
of their cheaper land, lying far from the town. They have 
thick-grown but light-eared harvests of wheat, sown year by year 
upon the same plots ; and com is always dear in poor Arabia. 

Here four nigas — their camel cattle are black at Aneyza — 
wrought incessantly : a camel may water one acre nearly from 
wells of six or eight fathoms. He had opened this great well, 
hoping in time to purchase some piece more of his neighbour’s 
ground. Abdullah, as all rich landed men, bad two courses 
oE well camels ; the beasts draw two months till they become 
and they are two months at pasture in the vildemess. 
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Every morrow Abdullah rode hither to take the air, and oversee 
hia planting : and he had a thought to build himself here aa 
orchard house, that he might breathe the air of the Neffid,— 
when he should be come again [but ah ! that was not written 
in the book of life] to Aneyza. Abdullah asked, how could 
I, “ a man of Europa,” live in the khdla ? and in journeying 
over 80 great deserts, had I never met with foot robbers, 
hensMly I The summer before this, he and some friends bad 
gone out with bents, to dwell nomadwise in the Nefiid. Wei- 
faring Aneyza citizens have canvas tents, for the yearly 
pilgrimage and their often caravan passages, made like the 
booths of the Beduw, that is cottage-wise, and open in front, 
— the best, I can think, under this climate. 

These tilled grounds so far from the town are not fenced ; 
the bounds are marked by mere-stones. Abdullah looked with 
a provident eye upon this parcel of land, which he planted for 
his daughters’ inheritance : he had purchased palms for his sons 
at Bosra. He would not that the men (which might be) bom 
of him should remain in Arabia 1 and he said, with a sad pre- 
sentiment, ‘ Oh ! that he might live over the few years of his 
children’s nonage.’ 

I found here some of his younger friends. These were 
Earned es-SdJy, of Bagdad, and AbduBah Bess^m, the younger 
(nephew of the elder Abdullah el-Besslkm) ; and a negro com- 
panion of theirs, Sheykh ibn Ayilh, a lettered sheykh or elder 
in the religion. After salaams they all held me out their 
forearms, — fiiat the hakim might take knowledge of their 
pulses ! HAmed and Abdullah, unlike their worthiness of soul, 
were slender growths : their blood flowed in feeble streams, 
as their old spent fathers, and the air of great towns, had 
given them life. Ibn Ayith, of an (ox-like) African complexion, 
showed a pensive countenance, whilst I hdd his destiny in my 
hands !— and required in a small negro voice, ‘ What did I 
deem of his remiss health ? ’ The poor scholar believed himself to 
be always ailing ; though his was no lean and discoloured visage ! 
nor the long neck, narrow breast, and pithless members of those 
chop-faUen men that live in the twilight of human life, growing 
only, ^ce their pickerel youth, in their pike’s beads, to die 
later in the world’s cold. — The negro litterate was a new 
man from this day, wherein ho heard the hakim’s absolu- 
tion ; and carried himself upright among his friends (thus they 
laughed to me), whereas he had drooped formerly. And Ibn 
Ayith was no pedant fanatic ; but daily conversing with the 
foreign merchants, he had grown up liberal minded. Poor, he 
had not travelled, saving that— as all lhe religioas Nejdians 
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not day-labourers — he had ridden once on pilgrimage (with 
his bountiful friends, who had entertained him) to Mecca ; 
“And if I were in thy company, quoth he, I would show thee 
aO the historical places.” ffis toward youth had been fostered 
in learning, by charitable sbeykhs ; and they at this day 
maintained his scholar’s leisure. He was now father of a 
family ; but besides the bouse wherein he dwelt he had no 
worl(fiy possessions. There was ever room for him at Abdullah 
el-Bessto’s dish ; and he was ofttimes the good man’s scri- 
vener, for Abdullah was less clerk than honourable merchant ; 
and it is the beginning of their school wisdom to write hand- 
somely. But in Ibn Ayith was no subject behaviour ; I have 
heard him, with a manly roughness, say the kind AbduUah nay I 
to his beard. There is a pleasant civ^ liberty in Aneyza, and 
no lofty looks of their natural rulers in the town ; but many a 
poor man (in his anger) will contradict, to the face, and rail at 
the long-suffering prudence of Z&mil ! — saying. Aid b'ak Idieyr. 

When I came again, it was noon, the streets were empty, 
and the shops shut : the ithin sounded, and the people came 
trooping by to the mesjids. An old Ateyba eheykh passed 
lateward, — he was in the town with some of his marketing 
tribramen ; and hearing I was the hakim, he caUed to me, 
‘He would have a medicine for the rfh.’ One answered, “It 
might cost thee a real.” — “And what though this medicine cost 
a real, 0 townling (h&thery), if I have the silver !” There came 
also some lingering truants, who stayed to smile at the loud 
and sudden-tongued old Beduwy ; and a merry fellow asked, 
amidst their laughter, were he well with his wives ? “ Nay, 

cries the old heart, and I would, billah, that the hareem had 
not cause. — Oho 1 have patience there ! ” (because some zealots 
thrust him on). — “ Heardest not thou the ithin ? go pray ! ” — 
“Ay, ay, I heard it, UUah send you a sorrow ! am I not talking 
with this mudowwy ? — ^well, I am coming presently.” — A zealot 
woman went by us ; the squalid creature stepped to the Beduin 
sheykh, and drew him by the mantle. “ To the prayer ! cries 
she, old devil-sick Beduwy ; thou to stand here whilst the 
people pray ! — and is it to talk with this misbelieving person 9 ” 
— “ Akhs ! do away thy hands ! let me go, woman 1—1 tell thee 
I have said my prayers.” Though he cried akhs-akhs I she held 
him by the cloth ; and he durst not resist her : yet be said 
to me, “ 0 thou the mudowwy ! where is thy remedy for 
the rheums 9 — a wild fire on this woman ! that will not 
let me speak.” I bade him return after prayers ; and the 
sheykh bearing some young children chide with “ TForafc, 
worak I why goest thou not in to pray 9 ” be called to me as 
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he waa going, “ 0 thou ! resist them not, bat do as they do ; 
when a man is come to another country, let him observe the 
usage and not strive — that will be best for thee, and were it 
only to live in peace with them.” Now the stripling with 
the rod was upon us ! — the kestrel would have kid hands od 
the sheykhly father of the desert. “ Oh ! hold, and I go,” quoth 
he, and they drove him before them. 

My medical practice was in Mod credit. Each daybreak 
a flock of miserable persons waited for the hakim, on my small 
terrace (before they went to their labour) : they importuned me 
for their sore eyes ; and all might freely use my eye washes. 
In that there commonly arrived some friendly messenger, to 
call the stranger to breakfast ; and I left my patients lying 
on their backs, with smartii^ eyeballs. The poorer citizens 
are many, in the general welfare of Aneyza. Such are the field 
labourers and well drivers, who receive an insuflScient monthly 
wage. The impotent, and the forsaken in age, are destitute 
indeed ; they must go a-begging through the town. I some- 
times met with a tottering and deadly crew in the still streets 
before midday ; old calamitous widows, childless aged men, 
indigent divorced wives, and the misshapen and diseased ones of 
step-dame Nature that had none to relieve them. They creep 
abroad as a curse in the world, and mnst knock from door 
to door, to know if the Lord will send them any good ; 
and cry lamentably Yd dhl eUkarlml ‘0 ye of this bountiful 
household.’ But I seldom saw the cheerful hand of bounty 
which beckoned to them or opened. One morrow when I 
went to visit the Emir the mesquina were crouching and 
shuffling at his door ; and Z&mil's son AbduDah came out 
with somewhat to give them : but I saw bis dole was less 
than his outstretched hand full of dates ! “ Go further ! and 
here is for you,” quoth the young niggard : he pushed the 
mesquins and made them turn their backs. 

I passed some pleasant evenings in the kahwas of the 
young friends and neighbours Himed and Abdullah ; and 
they called in Ibn Ayith, who entertained me with discourse 
of the Arabic letters. Hkmed regaled us with Bagdad nargilies, 
and Abdullah made a sugared cooling drink of tdiriT el-Hind 
(tamarind). To Abdullah’s kahwa, in the daytime, resorted the 
best company in the town, — such were the honourable young 
Bessim’s cheerful popular manners. His mortar rang out like 
a bell of hospitality, when he prepared coffee. The Aneyza 
mortar is a Uttk saucer-like hollow in a marble block great 
as a font-stone : a well-ringing mortar is much esteemed amoirg 
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them. Their great coffee-mortar blocks are hewn not many hours 
from the town eastward (near el-Mith’nib, toward J. Tueyk]. 
An ell long is every liberal man’s pestle of marble in Aneyza ; 
it is smitten in rhythm (and that we bear at all the coffee- 
hearths of the Arabs). A jealous or miserable householder, who 
would not have many pressing in to drink with him, must 
muffle the musical note of his marble or knelling brasswork. 

These were the best younger spirits of the (foreign) merchant 
houses in the town : they were readers in the Encyclopedia, and 
of the spirituous poets of the Arabian antiquity. Abdullah, 
when the last of his evening friends had departed, sitting at 
his petroleum lamp, and forgetting the wife of his youth, would 
pore on his books and feed his gentle spirit almost till the day 
appearing. HAmed, bred at Bagdad, was incredulons of the 
world old and new ; but he leaned to the new studies. These 
young merchants sought counsels in medicine, and would 
learn of me some Frankish words, and our alphabet, — and 
this because their sea carriage is in the bands of European 
shippers. A few of these Arabians, dwelling in the trade ports, 
have learned to endorse their names upon Frankish bills 
which come to their hands, in Boman letters. Abdallah el- 
BessAm’s eldest son — he was now in India, and a few more, had 
learned to read and to speak too in Eimlish: yet that was, 
I can think, but lamely. Others, as the Kenneyny, who have 
lived in Bombay, can speak the Hindostani. HAmed wrote from 
my lips (in. his Arabic letters) a long table of English words, — 
such as he thought might serve him in his Gulf passages. &s 
father dwelt, since tiurty years, in Bagdad ; and had never 
revisited imeyza: — ^in which time the town is so increased, 
that one coming {^in after a long absence might hardly, 
they say, remember himself there. El-Kenneyny told rne 
that Aneyza was now nearly doable of the town fifteen years 
ago : and he thought the inhabitants must be to-day 15,000 ! 

My friends saw me a barefoot hakim, in rent clothing, 
as I was come-in from the kbAla, and had escaped out of 
Boteyda. The younger Abdallah BessAm sent me sandals, and 
they would have pat a long wand in my hand ; bat I an- 
swered them, “ He is not poor who hath no need : my 
poverty is honourable.” Kenneyny said to me on a morrow, 
when we were alone (and for the more kindness finding a 
Frankish word), “ Mussv, Khalil, if yon lack money — were it 
an hundred or two hundred reals, yon may have this here of 
me : ” but he knew not all my necessity, imagining that I went 
poorly for a disguise. I gave ^anks for his generous words ; but 
which were thenceforth in my ears as if they bad never been 
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uttered. I heard also, that the good Bessim had taken tipon 
himself to send me forward, to what part I would. I was 
often bidden to his house, and seldom to Kenneyny’s, who 
{a new man) dreaded over-much the crabbed speech of his 
Wahdby townspeople. The good Besslim, as oft as he met 
with me, invited the stranger, benignly, to breakfast on the 
morrow : and at breakfast he bid me dine the same day with 
him, — an humanity which was much to thank God for in these 
extremities. 

Abdullah el-Bessilm lent a friendly ear to my questions of 
the Arabian antiquity ; and was full of tolerance. — ‘ Had not 
Nasara, he said, visited the N4by in Medina, and ‘Amar 1 
Omar, he who called to govern the new religion (of some sparkles 
on a waste coast, grown to a great conflagration in the World !) 
would bear none other style, after the deceased “ apostle ” 
than kkalif, his vicar. But what may be thought of the rotten- 
ness of the Eoman power at that time ? when her legionaries, 
clad in iron, could not sustain the furious nmning-on of weak- 
bodied and half-armed dissolute Arabians, in their ragged shiria ! 
banded [which alone can hand Semites !] by the (new) passion 
of religion, and their robber-like greediness of the spoil ! the 
people through whose waste land Gallus had led a Eoman armj 
without battles five a^s before, and returned with a European 
man’s disdain of the thievish and unwarlike inhabitants 1 Egypt 
was soon overrun by the torrential arms of the new faith : and 
Beasfim told a tale, how there came a Copt to show. bis grief to 
the Commander of the believers in el-Medina. Ho found the 
magnanimous half-Beduin ‘Amar busy, like any poor man, in 
his palm-yard, to drive the well camels ; and ‘Amar held up his 
cattle to hear the Christian’s tale. The Copt alleged that the 
general of the Moslemin in Egypt dealt oppressively, because 
in Iskanderia (Alexandria) he would build their mesjid in a 
plot of his, and thereto beat down his house, — although he, 
the Christian, had constantly refused a price. ‘Amar went 
in his ground till he found a bone — in the Arabs’ country 
the scattered bones of beasts unbuiiod are never far to seek 
(conf. Jud. XV. 15), and bade the Copt bear witness of that 
he saw him do. ‘Amar with his sword cleft the head of 
the bone, and gave this token to the Christian, to [bind in his 
garment and] deliver to his lieutenant in Egypt, with his word 
to desist from that enterprise. ‘Amar’s word might remove 
kings, though he knew not the superfluous signs of writing, 
and his tessera was humbly obeyed by (the Arabian) ha 
lieutenant at Alexandria. — It was ‘Amar who burned the 
letters of the former world : it seemed to his short Semitic 
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onderstanding that these had profited nothing unto the know- 
ledge of the troe God, and of His saving Eeligion ! 

Neither Bessikm nor the scholars at Aneyza could answer 
my simple question, “Where is Jorda ? — named in the old 
(Mohammedan) itineraries ‘ the metropolis of Kasim ’ : ” that 
name was unlmown to them ! They first found to answer me 
after other days, with much tossing of books ; and the site, 
when they had enquired of men wont to ride in the Nefud. 
— The place they suppose to be eUEtTieUy (some outlying 
granges), nigh to er-Euss, at the Wady er-Eummah : where 
are seen ‘ wide ruins and foundations ’ : and they amended 
my Jorda to Jdrada. Their lettered men only study to 
be indifferent scholars in the tedious koran learning ; and 
they would smile at his idle curiosity, who would take in 
hand to write a history of their poor affairs, in the vulgar 
speech. The title-deeds of their grounds are perhaps the 
only ancient writings of the oases’ dwellers. El-Bess^m’s 
hook of (pretended) genealogies was a brave volume in gild- 
ed binding of red leather : wherein I read the kinships of 
Amalek, Midian, and other Arabian tribes ; which were Be- 
duins and settlers of the Mosaic and Hebrew antiquity. The 
good man seeing me busy to turn the leaves, gave me his 
bwk ; but I would not accept it, — which a little displeased 
him. 

They told me, ‘ that an agent of the Ottoman Government, 
with a firman from the Saltan, had been the year before in 
these parts ; and he wrote down the names of towns and vil- 
l^ee, and wandering tribes ! ’ The authority [howheit usurped 
by the sword] of the Turkish Sultan is acknowledged by aU 
good Moslemfn ; and the principality of Boteyda pays yearly to 
the Ottoman treasury in the Hej&z a (freewill) contribution,— 
which is not fully a thousand pounds. — But this was the answer 
of Aneyza ; “ We do not deny the tribute : send unto us and 
receive the same.’’ But the Turks hitherto like not this ad- 
venturing the skin, in the sands of Arabia ! 

Keaneyny’s thoughts were continually for the bringing 
up of bis son ; whose frail life he would launch upon the world’s 
waves, with all that munition for the way which he had long 
imagined. He would have his child learn Persian and Turkish 
(the tongues of their Gulf neighbourhood) ; and French and 
EngEsh. In his twentieth year the young man would take 
his journey through the states of Europe, to view tbe great civil 
worid, and those thousand new miracmous machines, which are 
become the nurses of human life. In Abdullah’s perspicuous 
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mini^ wag a privy scorn of every national jealonsy, aud in- 
tolerance and religious arrogance ; and an admiration of that 
natural knowledge, civility and humanity, which is now in 
the West parts of the world. Abdullah was of the best kind erf 
spirits, or next to the best : he was mild, he was also austere, 
yet neither to a fault. He would at first send the boy 
Mohammed, for two years, 'to a school of the Moslems at 
Bagdad, * since it was among the Moslemin that his son must 
live.’ After that he would bring him to Egypt or to Beyrut ; 
and he asked me of the schools at Beyrut [now once more 
the Schoolmistress of the Levant]. The son, for whom Ab^ 
duUah had so much busy thought, was ten years old, and 
had not yet learned letters. This child was born to him in 
Bombay of an Indian woman : I afterward heard it there, in 
the Nejd colony ; and that among them such alliances in the 
native blood are not well seen. Abdullah would have his 
son study much, that he might leam much ; he longed to 
see him continually r unnin g in the first horizons of knowledge : 
but seeing the slip was lender, and heir of a weak stock, 
I counselled his father to whelm no such damps upon him.— 
Abdullah who heard me speak -with a sincerity not common 
in their deceitful world, answered finally, -with a sigh, sahih! 
‘ The truth indeed.’ 

Abdullah’s youth had not been spent to pore on a squalw 
of Bchool-leaming ; he had not proceeded in the Universities— 
those shambles of good •wits ; but his perspicuous understanding 
was well clad, and ripened in the sun of the busy humai 
world : and running in the race he had early obtained a crown 
of God’s good speed. His father dealt in horses, as many of the 
better sort in the town ; but he had remained poor and was 
deceased early. Then Abdullah adventuring into the world 
went to Bagdad, where at first (I have heard him say) he could 
not readily understand the outlandish northern speech. After- 
ward he traded ; and his trading was of a kind which [speaking 
with an Englishman] he said, md yunj'a ‘ is good for nothing!* 
— ^Abdullah bought and sold slaves ; and in this traffic he 
sailed to Zanzibar, whose Sultan (of the princely family of 
Amdn) is of the B. Temhn, and these Nejders’ tribesmen. 
Abdullah also navigated for sngar to the Mauritius 1 He was 
afterward a rice-shipper at Bombay, to the Arabian ports; 
until he went to establish himself at Bosra ; where, he told 
me with a merchant’s pride, he had com lying in his (open) 
granary to the value of £5000 ! — for shelter, be used only 
mattii^ and reed shutters ; which might be dra'wn in any 
falling rain. His yearly household spending, 'with somewhat 
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bestowed upon the followers of his fortunes, was now he told 
me £400. 

Abdullah valued the greatest merchant’s fortune in Aneyza 
at £24,000 ; upon which, if we should count twelve in the 
hundred, the yearly rent were ten times the ordinary trading 
capitals in Hayil ! (if we might accept Hamud’a estimation). 
But how little can be the spending of an Arabian town house- 
hold, in comparison of two or three thousand pounds ! 

Kenneyny’s name was honourable in the liberal part of the 
town : ‘ tJllah, they said, had prospered him, and he is a good 
man’ ; but the Wahdby envy looked upon them as a bee in theii 
vile cobweb. None could tell me how Abdullah, “ so needy in 
the beginning that he might hardly buy himself a pair of shoes,” 
was now enriched in the world ; they responded only, ‘ the 
Lord had blessed him.’ Market prices in the eastern wheat 
staples suddenly rise and fail : and tor the good understanding 
of Abdullah all those ebbs and flows might be occasions to 
multiply wealth. At this day he was a com-chandler, selling 
to lesser merchants upon trust, and that he said, without much 
carefulness of heart ; for he thought he knew (by observation) 
all Ws clients’ state. — When living at Damascus; I saw the 
price of bread-corn excessively enhanced before the winter’s 
end; and imagined that with one or two hundred pounds a 
small granary might be opened, where poor households could 
buy all the year through, at little above the harvest prices. 
I enquired of some prudent and honest persons ; but they all 
answered : “ It is such a curious trade, that one who has been 
bred a com-chandler may scarce thrive in it.” So no man had 
any courage to adventure with me. 

When I dined again with the Bessim, there was the Medina 
sherif ! That old fox in a turban had now arrived at Aneyza, 
and taken up his lodging in the public hostel (tnemil es- 
shevlck ) ; but be breakfasted and supped solenmly at th’e good 
Bessim’s dish, who also of his charity undertook to send the 
holy beggar home to Medina. Abdullah was of like goodness 
to aU, and, when the soldier-deserters lately arrived at Aneyza, 
!i was Abdallah who piously provided for their further journey. 
Though the head of a wealthy kindred, and full of bountiful 
deeds, the good man had not much capital : when be came 
home to Aneyza he dwelt in an hired house ; and the most 
of bis trading was with that which others committed to the 
radical integrity of Abdullah. He was a young-hearted man 
of the elder middle age and popular manners ; there was 
nothing in him too brittle for the World. His was a broad 
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pleasant face ; he -went very comely clad in the streets, and 
balancing the patricians’ long wand in his hand : and in every 
place with a wise and smiling countenance he could speak or 
keep silence. He was a dove without gall in the raven’s nest 
of their fanaticism : he loved first the God of Mohammed (be- 
cause he was bom in their religion), and then every not- 
unworthy person as himself. Large, we have seen, was the 
worshipful merchant’s hospitality j and in this also he was wise 
above the wisdom of the world. 



CHAPTER TTH. 

LIPB IN ANETZAt 


RvfnoUT$ of VMTfan. A tamgs tiding from tht North. The Msleyr Aaral. 
Tie ‘Ateyba. A KahtAny arreelcd in the streel. A eapitaJ crime. Friday 
afternoon Uctttre, The Muttoww-a. Seeedm and Senneyny diecouree of the 
Weelem Naiions. An Arabic gazette. “ The touchstone of truth.” The 
Shealieh. An erudite Persian's opinion of The three (Semitic) religions. 
European evangelieis in Syria. An Arabian's opinions of Frankish manners iwhieh 
he had seen in India). An inoculalor and leech at Aneyza. Tits Nairdny u-ilhoul 
shelitT. A learned personage. Mohammed. The Semitic faiths. "Sheykh” 
Mohammed. Lavdanum poaier medicine. A message from Boreyda. Discourse 
of religion. A JerPs ti>ord. The small-pox. Yahya's housthdd. Mala- 
dies. A Aort eon for distracted persons ; story of a Maronite convent in 
Lebanon. Slone-tcorlers at Aneyza. An outlying homestead. Money borrvioed 
at usury. Oasis husbandry. An Aneyza horse-broker. Ants' nests sifted for 
bread. Arabian sole horses; and the Northern or Ouif horses. El-'Eyarieh. 
The Wady tr-Rummah norihtoard. Khilid bin W’ahd. Otoshazieh, Deadly 
strife of tceU-diggeis. Ancient man in Arabia. The Nasriny is an outlaio 
among them. Thoughts of riding to Siddds and erSidth. The Arabic speech 
in tl-KaSim. 

One of these mornings word was brought to the town, that 
Beduins had fallen upon harvesters in the Wady, and carried 
away their asses : and in the next half hour I saw more than 
a hundred of the young townsmen hasten-by armed to the 
Boreyda gate. The poorer sort ran foremost on foot, with long 
lances ; and the well-faring trotted after upon theluls with their 
backriders. But an hour had passed ; and the light-footed robbers 
were already two or three leagues distant ! 

There were yet rumours of warfare with Boreyda and the 
Kahtan. Were it war between the towns, Hasan and the 
Boreydians (less in arms and fewer in number) durst not ad- 
venture to meet the men of Aneyza in the Nefud ; but would 
shelter themselves within their (span-thick) clay wall, leaving 
their fields and plantations in the power of the enemy ,— m it 
has happened b^ore-time. The adversaries, being neighbours, 
will no more than devour their fruits, whilst the orchards 
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languish unwatered : they are not foreign enemies likely to 
lop the heads of the palms, -whereby they should be ruined 
for many years. — This did Ibn Sa-ud’a host in the warfare 
with Aneyza ; they destroyed the palms in the Wady : go 
pleasant is the sweet pith-wood to all the Arabians, and they 
desire to eat of it with a childish greediness. 

Kahtan tribesmen were suffered to come marketing to 
Aneyza ; till a hvbi of theirs returning one evening with loaded 
camels, and finding some town children not far from the 
gate, in the Neffid, that were dri-ving home their asses, and an 
dbd with them, took the beasts and let the children go : yet 
they carried away the negro, — and he was a slave of ZfLmil’s ! 

A savage tiding was brought in from the north ; and 
all Aneyza was moved by it, for the persons were well kno-wn to 
them. A great camp of Meteyr, Aarab saduk, or “ friends-of- 
trust to the town and Z^mil,” (if any of the truthless 
nomads can be trusty 1) had been set upon at four days’ distance 
from hence by a strong ghrazzu of i^t^, — ^for the pastor© 
of Kasim, their capital enemies. Leader of the raid was 
that Hayzin, who, not regarding the rites of hospitality, 
had threatened me at Hdyil. The nomads (fugitive foemen m 
every other cause), wiH fight to " the dark death ” for their 
pastures and waters. The Meteyr were surprised in their tents 
and outnumbered ; and the KahtSn killed some of them. 
The rest saved themselves by flight, and their milch camels ; 
leaving the slow-footed flocks, with the booths, and their 
household stuff in the power of their enemies ; who not re- 
garding the religion of the desert pierced even women 
with their lances, and stripped them, and eat the wezands of 
three or four young children ! Among the fallen of Meteyr 
was a principal sheykb well known at Aneyza. Hayzan had 
borne him through -with his romh ! 

Those Aarab now withdrew towards Aneyza : where their 
sheykbs found the townsmen of a mind to partake with them, 
to rid the country of the common pestilence. In their gene- 
alogies, el-Meteyr, Isbmaelites, are accounted in the descents 
from Keys, and from .4nm<ir, and Rviia : Eubia, Anmir, 
Mutbuf, and Eyfid are brethren ; and Eubia is father of 
Wayil, patriarch of the Annezy. Meteyr are of old Ahl Gibly : 
and their home is in the great Harra which lies between the 
Harameyu, yet occupied by tbeir tribesmen. Their ancient 
villages in t^t country, upon the Verb es-Sherl^ or east Haj- 
Foad to Mecca, are BH-Fereya, S^i, Sfeyna, es-Swergieh in the 
borders of the Rcmai d-Kisshvb ; and Hajjir : but the most 
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villagers of the Swergieh valley are at this day ashraf, or of the 
“ eminent ” blood of the N6by. The Meteyr are now in part 
AM es-Shemil : for every summer these nomads journey upward 
to pasture their cattle in the northern wilderness : their borders 
are reckoned nearly to Kuweyt and Bosra ; and they are next 
in the North to the northern Shammar. Neither are tributary 
bat “ friendly Aarab ” to Ibn Eashid. The desert marches of 
the Meteyr are thus almost 200 leagues over ! [They are in 
multitude (among the middle Arabian tribes) next after the 
"reat Bedoin nation ‘Ateyba, and may be almost 5,000 souls.] 
Tbeit tents were mote than two hundred in el-Kasim, at this 
time. Each year they visit Aneyza ; and Z4nul bestows a load 
or two of dates upon their ^eat sheykh, that the town 
caravans may pass by them, unhindered. 

Other Beduin tribesmen resorting to Aneyza are the ‘Aieybdn 
(also reckoned to the line of Keys) ; neither the Meteyr nor 
‘Ateyba were friendly with Boreyda. The ‘Ateyba marches are 
all that high wilderness, an hundred leagues over, which lies 
between el-Kasim in the north, and the Mecca country : in 
that vast dira, of the best desert pastures, there is no settle- 
ment ! The ‘Ateyba, one of the greatest of Arabian tribes, 
may be nearly 6,000 souls ; they are of more stable mind than 
the most Beduw ; and have been allies (as said), in every fortune, 
of AhduHah ibn Saud. There is less fanatism in their religion 
than moderation : they dwell between the Wabiby and the 
TT Ararn ; and boast themselves hereditary friends of the Sherifs 
of Mecca. Z4mil was all for quietness and peace, in which 
is the welfare of human life, and God is worshipped ; but were 
it warfare, in his conduct people of Aneyza are confident. 
Now he sent ont an hundred thelnl riders of the citizens, in 
two hands, to scour the Nefud, and set over them the son of 
the Emir Aly, Yahya ; a manly young man, bat like his father 
of the strait Wahdby understanding. 


I saw a KahtAny arrested in the street ; the man had 
come marketing to Aneyza, but being known by his speech, 
the by-standers laid hands on his thelul. Some would have 
drawn him from the saddle ; and an Arab overpowered will 
[his feline and chameleon nature] make no resistance, for that 
should endanger him. “ Come thou with us afore ZAmil,” cried 
they. “ "Well, he answered, I am with you.” They discharged 
his camel and tied up the beast’s knee-bow : the salesmen in the 
next shops sat on civilly incurious of this adventure. — At Hayil, 
in like case, or at Boreyda all had been done by men of 
the Emir’s band, with a tyrannous clamour ; but here is a 
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free township, where the custody of the public peace is left in 
the hands of all the citizens. — As for the Kahtan Z&mil had 
not yet proclaimed them enemies of Aneyza ; and nothing was 
alleged against this Beduwy. They bound him : but the right- 
eous Emir gave judgment to let the man go. 

Persons accused of crimes at Aneyza (where is no prison), 
are bound, until the next sitting of the Emir. Konneyny told 
me there had been in his time but one capital punishment, 
— this was fifteen years ago. The offender was a woman, 
sister of Mufarrij ! that worthy man whom we have seen steward 
of the prince’s public hall at Hayil : it was after this mis- 
fortune to his house that he left Aneyza to seek some foreign 
service. — She had enticed to her yard a little maiden, the 
only daughter of a wealthy family, her neighbours ; and there 
she smothered the child for the (golden) ornaments of her 
pretty head, and buried the innocent body. The bereaved 
father sought to a soothsayer, — in the time of whose “ reading ” 
they suppose that the belly of the guilty person should swell. 
[See above, p. 189.] The £viner led on to the woman’s house; 
and showing a place he bade them dig ! — There they took up 
the little corpse ! and it was borne to the burial. 

— The woman was brought forth to suffer, before the session 
of the people and elders (musheyikh) assembled with the 
executive Emir. — In these Arabian towns, the manslayer is 
bound by the sergeants of the Emir, and delivered to the 
kindred of the slain, to be dealt with at their list. — Aly 
bade the father, “ Rise up and slay that wicked woman, the 
murderess of his child.” But be who was a rehgioos elder 
(mutiomoa), and a mild and godly person, responded, ” My little 
daughter is gone to the mercy of UUah ; although I slay the 
woman yet may not this bring again the life of my child ! — 
suffer Sir, that I spare her ; she that is gone, is gone.” Aly : 
" But her crime cannot remain unpunished, for that were of 
too perilous example in the town ! Strike thou ! I say, and 
kill her.” — Then the mnttowwa drew a sword and slew her ! 
Common misdoers and thieves are beaten with palm-leaf rods 
that are to be green and not in the dry, wMch (they say) 
would break fell and bones. There is no cutting off the hand 
at Aneyza ; but any hardened felon is cast out of the township. 

After this Z&mil sent his message to the sbeykhs of Kabt&n 
in the desert, ‘ that would they now restore all which had been 
reaved by their tribesmen they might return into friendship : 
and if no, he pronounced them adversaries.’ Having thus dis- 
charged their consciences, these (civil) townsfolk think they 
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may commit their cause to the arbitrage of TJliah, and their 
hands shall be clean from blood : and (in general) they take 
no booty from their enemies I for they say “ it were unlaw- 
ful,” — notwithstanding, I have known to my hurt, that there are 
many sly thieves in their town ! But if a poor man in an 
espedition bestow some small thing in his saddle-bag, it is 
indulged, so that it do not appear openly. — And thus, having 
nothing to gain, the people of ^eyza only take arms to defend 
their liberties. 

One day when I went to visit Zamil, I found a great 
silent assembly in his co£fee-haU : forty of the townspeople 
were sitting round by the walls. Then there came in an old 
man who was sheykh of the religion ; and my neighbour told 
me in my ear, they were here for a Friday afternoon lecture ! 
Coffee was served round ; and they all drank out of the same 
cups. The Arabs spare not to eat or drink out of the same 
vessel with any man. And Mohammed could not imagine in 
his (Arabian) religion, to forbid this earthly communion of the 
human life : but indeed their incurious custom of all hands 
dipping in one dish, and all lips kissing in one cup, is laudable 
rather than very wholesome. 

The Imim’s mind was somewhat wasted by the desolate 
koran reading. 1 heard in his school discourse, no word which 
sounded to moral edification ! He said finally — looking to- 
wards me ! “ And to speak of Aysa bin Miriam,— Jesu was of 
a truth a Messenger of Ullah : but the Kas4ra walk not in the 
way of Jesu, — they be gone aside, in the perversity of their 
minds, unto idolatry.” And so rising mil(ily, all the people 
rose : and every one went to take bis sandals. 

The townspeople tolerated me hitherto, — it was Zamil’s 
will. But the Muttowwa, or public ministers of the religion, 
from the first, stood contrary ; and this Imlm (a hale and 
venerable elder of threescore years and ten) had stirred the 
people, in bis Friday noon preaching, in the great mesjid, 
agamst the Nasriny. ‘ It was, be said, of evil example, that 
certain principal persons favoured a misbelieving stranger : 
might they not in so doing provoke the Lord to anger ? and ell 
might see that the seasonable rain was withheld ! ’ — Cold is 
the outlaw’s life ; and I marked with a natural constraint of 
heart an alienation of the street faces, a daily standing off of the 
faint-hearted, and of certain my seeming friends. I beard it chiefly 
^eged against me, that I greeted with Salaam aleyk (Peace be 
with thee); which they will have to be a salutation of 
God’s people only — the Moslemm. El-Kenneyny. Besskm, ZamU 
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were not spirits to be mored by the words of a dull man in 
a pulpit : in whom was but the (implacable) blind wisdom of 
the Wahibies of fifty years ago. I noted some alteration in 
ea-Smiry ; and, among my younger friends, in the young Abd- 
ullah Bess^m, whose nigh kindred were of the Nejd strait- 
ness and intolerance. There was a strife in his single mind, 
betwixt his hospitable human fellowship, and the duty he owed 
unto God and the religion : and when he found me alone he 
asked, “ Weliah Khalil, do the Nasara hold thus and thus? 
contrary to the faith of Islam ! ” — Not so Hamed es-S&fy, the 
young Bagdady ; who was weary of the tedious Nejd religion : 
sometimes ere the ithin sounded be had shut bis outer door ; but 
if I knocked it was opened (to “ el-docteur"), when he heard 
my voice. These Aneyza merchant friends commonly made tea 
when the Engleysy arrived : they bad learned abroad to drink 
it in the Persian manner. 

The elder Bessitm took pleasnie to question with me of the 
Western world. — If at such time the Kenneyny were present, 
he assented in silence : there was not such another head in 
Aneyza — nor very likely in all Nejd. To Abdallah el-Kea- 
aeyny I was Arabian-like ; and he was to me like an European ! 
Bl-Bess&m was well-nigh middle aged when he first went 
down — that was fifteen years £^o, to trade at Jidda. Among 
the nations without, his most friendly admiration was for the 
Engleys : he took it to be of God, that our rulers and people 
were of the Sultan’s alliance. He could even pronounce the 
names of our great widrs, Palmerston, Disraeli ! — and lament- 
ing the Ottoman misrule and corruption ; he said, “ a grand 
wizir m£^ hardly sit three months at Stambul ! — but how long 
keep the Engleys their uwzara ? ” “ Some of them, I respond- 
ed, have continued for many years.” “ Aha, weU done, he cries, 
a^drim I well done the Engleys ! ” — In el-Kenneyny was an 
European-like contempt for the Turks : he despised even their 
understanding. I said, “ I have found them sententious, though 
without science : there is a wary spirit in their discourse, which 
is full of human wisdom.” — ” No ! and 1 have seen several 
Turkish Governors, at Bosra. The last one — could you believe 
it ? had not beard of the Suez Canal ! and, I say, how can 
men, that live in such darkness of mind, be to the furtherance 
of a country where they are sent to govern ? A few pashas are 
better instructed ; yet being strangers they care not for the 
common good. — Has not every pasha purchased bis govern- 
ment beforehand ? and what wonder then if he rake the pubhc 
money into his own purse ? But if there come one of those 
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few that are good, and he undertake some public work ; it is 
likely he will be recalled in the midst of Ms enterprise,' — for 
the place has been bought over him ! and another succeeding 
is unwilling to fulfil the projects of a former pasha.” 

— They spoke of the enmity of France and Prussia in Europe ; 
and el-Kenneyny said, ‘ His mind misgave him, that what for 
Bismark, and what for Iskander (Czar Alexander) the earth ere 
long would be soaked with blood I He had latdy seen a pic- 
ture of Iskander at Bosra ; it was {htikr, virile ! ’ Now I heard 
from their mouths all the event of the Turkish war with 
Russia, — begun and ended in the time of my wandering in the 
wilderness of Arabia : and el-Besskm told me, with a lively 
pleasure, ‘ that the English fleet had passed the sea-strait — even 
contrary to the word of the Sultan ! — to defend Stambul.’ [Only 
strong strokes can persuade the Moslennn ; since they believe 
devoutly that this world is theirs, and the next ; and God (but 
for their sins) should be ever with them, and against the un- 
believers. Their incurious ignorance seems not to remember 
the feat of their enemies, much above a score of years.] Of the 
late passage of the Dardanelles the sheykhly friends made an 
argument for the Engleysy in the intolerant town. 

I marvelled at the erudition of these Arabian politicians ! 
till I found they had it of a certain Arabic newspaper (which 
is set forth in face of the “Porte” at Constantinople).— The 
aged editor was of Christian parentage in Mount Lebanon ; and 
when yet a young man, Ibrahim Pasha engaged him to publish 
a gazette for Syria. Some yearn later he was Arabic reader 
in the Levant College at Malta : and having learned to smatter 
our languages, he journeyed through France, England and 
other States of Europe ; and printed in vulgar Arabic an huge 
idle tome of his occidental travels. The Syrian afterward 
established himself at Stambul ; where he made profession 
of the Turks’ religion : and under the favour of some great 
ones, founded the (excellent) Arabic gazette, in which he con- 
tinues to labour [in the Mohammedan interest]. His news-sheet 
is current in all countries of the Arabic speech ; I have found 
it in the Nejd merchants’ houses at Bombay. In the rest I 
apeak as I heard it related in Christian Syria, by credible 
persons,— theirs be the blame if they calumniate the man! 
‘ The Syrians, say they who sojourn amongst them, are nearly 
always liars, evil suimisers, of a natural vihty of mind. 

—That Nasrany-bom is reputed to have blaokeneu ms 
scrivener’s fingers in another work, whose authors aro_ solemn 
ullema of Islam, learned in their unfounded learning a 
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loose volume full of contumelj, written in answer to a little 
Arabic treatise of certain Christian Missionaries in India, and 
printed in London, Mizan el-hak, ‘ Touchstone of the truth.’ 
The mission book examines, with the European erudition, the 
religious inheritance of the Moslemin : and when their heap 
is winnowed, there remains no more than this (which only 
Mohammed could allege in testimony of his divine mission), 
— the purity and beauty of the Arabs’ tongue in the koran! 
Had not Mohammed — hrom his birth a religionist !— mused in 
the solitude of his spirit, in this exalted vein, more than thirty 
years ? till there was grown up in his soul a wood of such 
matter ; whereof he easOy gathered the best fruits to serve his 
turn. [Conjer. Mat. xiii. 52.] There was not another Arabian 
of bis time who had walked to this length in so singular a 
path ; and there might no man emulate him, — reaping of that 
which he had not sowed in his childhood. Nevertheless in the 
opinion of perfect [European] scholars, the Arabic tongue in the 
koran is somewhat drooping from the freshness and candour 
which is found in their poets of the generation before Mohammed. 
The Arabs’ speech is at best like the hollow words dropping 
out of the mouth of a spent old man : it was shown also in the 
Mizin el-hak that in other ingenuous tongues is a nobler 
architecture of language. — I have heard it said in Syria, that if 
the Miz&n el-hak were found in a man’s keeping, that the 
Moslems would bum his house over him ! For this and other 
books of damnable doctrine there was made a fanatical 
inquisition in my time in all their custom-houses. — Loud is 
the ullemas’ derision (in their tedious response) of the “ prat- 
tling priestlings of the Nas4ra.” — The Syrian Christianity 
attributed to the hand of that old gazetteer and quondam 
Mesihy of Jehel lAbndn, the muster made therein of the 
atheistical opinions of certain last century philosophasters, 
without leaven of science. 

The Moslemin, as the rest of mankind, are nearly irrational 
in matter of faith ; and they may hardly stumble in a reH^on 
which is so conformable to hnman nature ; yet in their (free) 
cities, where men’s faces are sharpened, and they see other ways 
about them, there are some who doubt. — It was related to me 
by Syrian friends, ‘ that the Mizki el-hak bad been, few years 
before, a cause of public troubles in the Turkish Capital ; ’ 
where not a few persons, mostly military officers, seceded from 
the national religion ; and became a half-christian sect assem- 
bling together secretly, to worship and hear doctrine. The 
rumour came to the ears of the government ; and there wa? a 
persecution : some of the innovators, by commandment of the 
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StJtaa {‘Abd-el-‘Aziz), were drowned in the Bosioms ; and 
many were deported in ships to Syria. — They are now 
increased at Damascus ; where they are called esh-Shazlieh : ‘ the 
Shazlieh say of them8eJ7es, that they will one day be masters 
of the country.’ They are abhorred by the Moslems ; and 
misseen by the superstitious religion (without piety) of tbo 
Syrian Christianity. I have met with white turbans of this new 
school — Moslems in appearance, that in privity durst acknow- 
ledge their small or no belief in the N4by : I have seen some 
enter a Christian friend’s shop, to drink hastily of his water 
crock behind the door, in the languishing days of Eamathdn. 
— In the great Syrian city I have found another school of 
liberal and not credulous Musslemans. A Persian gentleman, 
high in office, as we were speaking one day of religions, drew 
on the floor before me this figure. — 


Perfect or Heavenly Knowledge. 


{The 




three 

1 

religiotit 


Veil 


(S^nilKc Terclations)] 


The Barth 


“ Our religions, said he — be we Jews or Christians or Mos- 
lems, arise to Godward : but they be all alike stayed at a veil 
(Wjdb) and pass not unto perfect or Di-vine Knowledge ! ” 

— Syria, that bald country, which might again be made fruit- 
ful, is not of the only faith of Islam. The Nasara are many in 
the land, but faint-hearted. The confederate Dmses are strong 
weeds growing out of the Mohammedsai stock, in the middle 
mountain and vulcanic country. In certain viDages towards 
Antioch are other idolatrous Moslems, en-Nuseyriek. And in 
Phoenicia and the next borders of Palestine there are village 
colonies of the Persian religion. [t>. p. 261.] — The inveterate 
religious divisions in this Province ate not a little profitable to 
the weak government of their Turkish rulers. 

European evangelists have been the salt of the earth in 
Syria these fifty years ; but they apeak not — for dread of death 
— to any Moslem ! and it mast be acknowledged that amoi^ 
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Moslems they have Dot made five proselytes. Can Christians 
now return to be Jews ? and how should Moslems become 
Christians ? Those long-coated, and (in that summer country! 
well salaried messengers, of the European churches, preach 
only to the Christian folt, converting them, from bittiness 
to bitterness, from one to another name under the broad 
banner of Christ. The Arab people are in their sight &t 
cattle ; and the disciples of such teachers, upon their part, are 

heartless and of a nettlesome pride towards the Franks, that 

Semitic pride which is a strong-sounding fibre of the Moham- 
medan fanaticism ! They are new-whited scholars in all save 
the loving meekness of Christ : and their native guile receives 
a Frankish colour (Italian, French, or English), whereby it 

may he known what countrymen were their gospellers seldom 

crucified spirits. And they who received a free schooling 
without thankfulness, look further to receive — some are re- 
ported to embezzle ! — from the same rich, and (they think 
too simple) beneficent Europe, a continual stipend : their own 
wit they hold to be ‘much more subtle (ra/i'a) than the 
[plain] understanding of the Franks !’ — New offsets, they 
are of the gross Arabic stock, with little moral sense ; and 
resemble (save in courage and in natural worth) the country 
Moslems. Others I have known who resenting the European 
harshness (and inhospitality) of their divines and teachers 
prayed God, every day, that He would release them from Frenjy 
schoolmasters, and raise up teachers of their own : sometimes 
they will say shortly, “ All these Prenjies (among us) are spies ! ” 
Yet would they have their apostles still to abide with them, to 
communicate with them the almsdeed of Europe.— Virtue is 
not very rare, but frustrated, in that corrupt and misgoverned 
country. Syrians — sterile in invention, by an easy unitation 
may become smatterers in the liberal arts. 

— We sate about the Bossim’s (coffee) hearth — that altar of 
humanity of the Arab households! Others came in; and a 
young man said, “ Among the customs of the Engleys, he had 
most marvelled to see [in India] the hnsbands giving place 
to the hareem. [The _ gynoZafrio of the Franks is unseemly 
and unmanl y in the sight — beginning with the Greeks, of all 
Orientals.] Besides they lift the bemetta (Frankish hat)— that 
is the reverence used amongst them, when they meet with any 
dame of_ their acquaintance ; but to men no ! ” Besskm, with 
an host's comity, expected my answer. I answered, “ Our 
hareem are well taught : it is a manly gentleness to favour 
the weaker part, and that gladden our lives most — which are 
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the women and children. What says the proverb ? — BRed eh 
Engleys jinnat ehhareem, ica jehennem el-l^aU, ‘ England the 
paradise of women, and hell of horses!’” I felt the Bessdm 
blench, at the first clause ; but understanding the conclusion, 
which came roundly off in Arabic, he repeated it twenty 
times, with honest mirth and acceptation. — Abdullah, in my 
presence, was wary with a host’s gentleness, to avoid (un- 
aavoory) disconrae of religion. But he was not so tender of 
the Yahfid ; for having lately read, in his Go^efle, that certain 
merchant Jews in England were richer than the Queen’s 
Majesty, and that the Eothschilds (whose name he knew, be- 
cause they send yearly alms to Bagdad to be distributed to 
the poor Oriental brethren) were creditors of all Egypt, he 
could not forbear to cry out, *' The Lord cut them off ! ” ‘‘ How 
strange, another said, that the Engleys have a Queen, and 
no man to rule over them ! what, Khalil, is the name of the 
Queen 9” I answered, Mansura, thb Victorious Lady : a 
name which (used in the masculine) is also of happy augury in 
their tongue. 

Though there is not a man of medicine in Nejd, yet some 
modest leech may be found : and I was called to another 
Besskm household to meet one who was of this town. That 
Bess^m, a burly body, was the most travelled of the foreign 
merchants : by railway he had sped through the breadth of 
India ; he had dwelt m the land, and in Ms mouth was the 
vulgar Hindostany. But no travel in other nations could 
amend his wooden head ; and like a tub which is shipped 
round the world he was come home never the better : there 
is no transmuting such metals ! His wit was thin ; and he 
had weakly thriven in the world. The salver sat at the 
Besskm’s coffee heartt ; awaiting me, with the respectable coun- 
tenwice of a village schoolmaster. — His little skill, he said with 
humility, he had gathered of reading in his few books ; and 
those were bard to come by. He asked me many simple 
questions ; and bowed the h^ to all my answers ; and, glad 
in his heart to find me friendly, the poor man seemed to 
wonder that the learning of foreign professors were not more 
dark, and nnattainable ! 

In these last days the hon^t soul had inoculated all the 
children in the town : he acknowledged, ‘ that there die many 
thus ! — but he had read that in the cow-pox inoculation [eh'athaS] 
of the Nasara there die not any !’ After hearing me be said, 
he would watch, mornings and evenings, at some of the town 
gates, when the kine are driven forth or would be returning 
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from pasture ; if hapl7 he might find the pooks on some of 
their adders. [Already Amm Mohammed had looked for it in 
vain, at Kheybar.] — I counselled the sheykhs to send this worthy 
man to the north, to learn the art for the public good ; and 
so he might vaccinate in these parts of Nejd. Worn as I was 
I proffered myself to ride to Ba>idad, if they would find me the 
thelul, and return with the vaccine matter. But no desire nor 
hope of common advantage to come can move or unite Ara- 
bians : neither love they too well that safeguarding human fore- 
thought, which savours to them of untrust in an heavenly 
Providence. Their religion encourages them to seek medicines, 
— which God has created in the earth to the service of man ; but 
they may not flee from the pestilence. Certain of the foreign 
merchants have sometimes brought home the lymph, -^o md 
Abdullah el-Bess^m, the last year ; yet this hardly passes 
beyond the walls of their houses. — I heard a new word in 
that stolid Bess^m’s mouth (and perhaps he fetched it from 
India), “ What dost thou, quoth he, in a land where is only 
diinat el-MoJuimmedia, Mohammedan religion ? whereas they 
use to say din elrlslam.'’ — India, el-Kenneyny called, “A great 
spectacle of religions ! ” 

Amm Mohammed at Kheybar and the Beduw have told 
me, there is a disease in camels like that which they under- 
stood from me to be the cow-pox. — The small-pox spread fast. 
One day at noon I found my young negro hostess sorrowing; 
— she had brought-in her child very sick, from plying in the 
G4 : and bye and bye their other babe sickened. — would not 
remain in that narrow lodging to breathe an infected air : 
but, leaving there my things, I passed the next days in 
the streets : and often when the night fell I was yet fasting, 
and had not where to sleep. But I thought, that to be over- 
taken here by the disease, would exceed all present evils. None 
offered to receive me into their bouses ; therefore beating in 
the evening — commonly they knock with an idle rhythm — at 
the rude door of some poor patient, upon whom I had be- 
stowed medicines, and hearing responded from within, ugglol, 
approach’! I entered ; and asked leave to lie down on their 
cottage floor [of deep Nefud sand] to sleep. The Keimeyny 
would not be marked to harbour a Nasr&ny : to Bessftm I 
had not r^ealed my distress. And somewhat I reserved of 
these Arabian friends’ kindness ; that I might take up all, in 
any extreme need. 

The deep sanded (open) terrace roof of the mesjid, by my 
old dokan, was a sleeping place for strangers in the town ; but 
what sanctity of the house of prayer would defend me slum- 
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beriug ? for T?ith the sword also worship thejr Ullah. — But 
now I found some relief, where I looked not for it : there was 
a man who used my medicines, of few words, sharp-set looks 
and painted eyes, but the son of a good mother, — a widow 
woman, who held a small shop of all wares, where I sometimes 
bought bread. He was a salesman in the clothiers’ suk, and 
of those few, beside the Emirs and their sons, who carried a 
sword in Aneyza ; for he was an officer of Zimil’s. He said 
to me, “ I am sorry, Khalil, to see thee without lodging ; there 
is an empty house nigh us, and shall we go to see it ?” — Though 
I found it to be an unswept clay chamber or two ; I went the 
same day to lodge there : and they were to me good neighbours. 
Every morrow his mother brought me girdle-bread with a little 
whey and butter, and filled my wator-skin : at the sunfletting 
(when she knew that commonly — my incurable obliviousness — 
I had provided nothing ; and now the sik was shut), she had 
some wheaten mess ready for the stranger in her house, for 
little money ; and for part she would receive no payment ! it 
must have been secretly from Z 4 mil. This aged woman sat 
before me open-faced, and she treated me as her son : hers 
was the only town-woman’s face that I have seen in middle 
Nejd, — where only maiden children ate not veiled. 

I was called to another house of the fanatical Bess&ms. 
They would have medicines for a personage who dwelt with 
them ; one who, I heard, was pMsing “ learned and a fugitive 
(of the former Emir‘3 house) from Boreyda. That householder 
hardly bade the hakim bo seated ; and poured out a tepid 
cup of the dr^ of their last coffee, for the Nasriny. — There 
sat their guest, an huge ghostly clod of B. Temim ! He was 
silent ; and they beckoned that he desired a remedy of me. 
I cried at- the ears of the dull swine, in contempt of their 
unkind usage, “ Dost hear ? what wooldst thou of me ? ” 
He cast down his goggle eyes — lest he should behold a kafir ! 
I asked, “Is this a deaf man — They blench when we turn on 
than, knowing that the Frenjies exceed them in the radical 
heat and force of the spirit. The peasant divine looked up 
more mildly, yet would he not hold speech with one of the 
heathen ; but leaning over to the n^o Aly, who brought me 
hither, he charged him, in a small dying voice, to ask, ‘ Had 
the Nasrany a remedy for the emerods?’ — the negro shouted 
these words to the company 1 “ It sufficeth,” responded the 

morose pedant ; and settling bis leathern chaps ms dunghill 
spirit reverted to her wingless contemplation, at the gates of 
the Mecc^wy’s paradise. — In such religious dotage we perceive 
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no aspect of the Trnth I which is so of kin to onr better nature 
that we shoold know her, even through a rent of her veil, as 
the young one knows his mother. 

— The most venerable image in their mmds is the per- 
sonage of Mohammed ; which to us is less tolerable : for the 
household and sheykhly virtues that were in him — mildn^s and 
comity and simplicity and good faith, in things indifferent of 
the daOy life— cannot amend our opinion of the Arabian man’s 
barbaric ignorance, his sleight and murderous cruelty in the 
institution of his religions faction ; or sweeten our contempt 
of an hysterical prophetism and polygaruous living. — Moham- 
med who persuaded others, lived coiddent in himself ; and 
died persuaded by the good success of his own doctrine. What 
was the child Mohammed ? — a pensive orphan, a herding lad : 
the young man was sometime a caravan trader, — wherein he 
discovered his ambitious meaning, when he would not enter 
Damascus ! His was a soaring and wounded (because infir m) 
spirit, a musing solitary conscience ; and his yonth was full of 
dim vaticination of himself, and of religions aspiration. A sou! 
80 cast will pursue the dream of those her inexpert and self- 
loving years : and how long soever, difficult, ay, and perilous 
be the circuit which lies before him, it were lighter for such 
an one to endure all things than fail of his presumption and 
(finally) to fall short of his own soul. — Mohammed, the Preacher, 
found no purer worshippers and witnesses of the God of Abra- 
ham than an idolatrous Christianity, and the Yahud, ‘ a seed 
of evil-doers.’ He calls them in the koran ‘ The people of the 
[former] Scriptures, which were sent down from on high but 
as his faction increased he came to account them — since 
they were not with him — adverse factions ; and afterward his 
enemies. 

— ^As moths will beat to an appearing of light in darkness; so 
it is in the preaching of a new doctrine. Arabs are naturally 
batf-melwcboly in the present [it is the weakness of th^ 
fibre], and they live in a fond nope of better things : many 
therefore were shortly his partisans, and valiant men became 
partakers of the religious fortune of Mohammed, — who had 
been sheltered in the be ginn ing by the uncles and alliance of 
hu (considerable) sheykhly house. — Pive hundred men banded 
in arms — as mnoh as the power of Ibn Eashid — may weD 
sufiice, in empty Arabia, for any warlike need : how much more 
being vehemently knit and moved together by some con- 
tagions zeal, to the despising of death ; and when, tor one 
who falls, many will arise in his room ! — In any age such might 
earry- [as lately the Wah&by] in few years, all the wilderness 
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land of Arabia. Sword is the key of their imagined paradise ; 
and in the next decennium, those nnwarlike but frenetic 
Arabians, inflamed with the new greediness of both worlds, 
ran down like wolves to devour the civil border-lands. — There 
is moreover a peaceable conquest of the Arabian religion 
[that preaches a mild-hearted Godhead, and a way of rest 

the sober and spiritual fruition of this weak fleshly 

life, to the bliss of Heaven] which advances now mostly 
in the African Continait ; and that may in time become a 
danger to Christendom ! And such being Mohammed’s doc- 
trine, it h^ obtained a third place among the religions of 
mankind. 

Wide is the diversity of the Semitic faiths. The Messianic 
religion — a chastisement of the soul sunning herself in the 
divine love — were fain to cast her arms about the human worid, 
sealing all men one brotherhood with a virginal kiss of 
meekness and charity. The Mohammedan chain-of-creduiities 
is an elation of the soni, breathmg of God’s tavonr only to the 
Moslemtn ; and shrewdness out of her cankered bowels to all 
the world besides. — The Arabian relidon of the sword must be 
tempered by the sword : and were the daughter of Mecca and 
Medina led captive, the Moslemin should become as Jews ! One 
may be a good Moslem, though he paai his life in the kbala, with- 
out teachers. In the towns are religious elders— not ministera 
of mysteries : there is no order of priesthood. Mohammed 
is man, an hooseholder, the father of a family ; and his is a 
virile religion : also his people walk in a large way, which is 
fill of the perfume of the flesh purified ; the debate betwixt 
carnal nature and opinion of godliness is not grievous in their 
hearts. — In the naturally crapSent and idolatrous Europe man 
himself is divine ; every age brings forth god-like heroes. And 
what seek we in religion ? — is it not a perfect law of humanity ? 
—to bind up the wounds, and heal the sores of human life ; and 
a pathway to heaven. 

— Looking upon the religious tradition of Beny Israel, 
from the floor of the desert, we might imagine its rising in 
Jacob’s family, out of the nomad Semites’ vision of the meMh. 
We may read in Herodotus as in Mosee of the circumcision, the 
superstition of meats, the priest’s imposing the iniquity the 
people upon the head of an animal, the vesture and_ ordinance 
of the priesthood : they were customs of the Egyptians. The 
bitter cry of the Hebrew prophets revived in every generation 
and continued the (Mosaic) tradition, which was finally esta- 
blish^ by David ; but ri^teousness, justice, sanctity, spring 
naturally in the human conscience ; they are lent to the re- 
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ligion8 : wherein divinity and haman equity stand oft-times 
30 far asunder that we might muse of a stone age in their 
supposed heaven ! 

I was bidden to another Wahaby household ; and thej 
received the hakim not without hospitality. The house-father, 
a landed person, had grown sons, and named himself to me 
ihe Sheykh Mohammed : yet was he no sheykh, but, as friends 
told me (they are jealous of the sheykhly dignity), min kkulk 
‘ of Sod’s creatures,’ that is one of the people. Sheykh 
Mohammed, who had a great town house, was purblind ; and 
his sons were aOing. [When I was later driven from Aneyza he 
sent me four pence, for medicines, for conscience’ sake !] The old 
man gave me good words whilst I sat in their hall ; — “ Khalil, 
I look on thee as one of my sons : eonldst thou not, for the 
time thou art here, conform thyself to us in religion, the 
religion of Islam ? — I know that ye are the people of the Enjil, 
and worshippers of UUah, but not as we ; say, Mohammed 
BasUl Ullah! and be of fellowship with the Moslemin. Then 
all they that now hold aloof, will wish thee well ; and whatso- 
ever thou wouldst ask thou shalt obtain, were it to stay 
here and make the pilgrimage with us, or to take thy journey 
to another conntry.” — They watched me out of their false 
eyes ; as I responded, “ Every creature is rasdl Vllah ! ” 

Ctoe morning I went to breakfast there ; and he called 
a gossip of his, another Mohammed, a clothier in the suk, 
whose mother bad many years suffered incessant pain of facial 
neuralgia. We went afterward to see the patient, and I left 
with her some papers of laudanum powder. Later in the 
day I passed Mohammed's shop ; and he told me she had 
swallowed the doses all at once ! — I bade him hasten home ; 
and if he found his mother slumbering to give her the pot- 
ful of coffee to drink ! — “ Only mind the shop for me ! Kh&lil,” 
— and he went. I dreaded the worst ; but he returned soon, 
saying {to my comfort) that his mother was well. The by- 
standers rolled the clothier, who was a little broken-headed, 
insisting [the oasis Arabs are full of petulant humour] that he 
would have poisoned bis old mother ! 

Sheykh Mohammed sent for me one morrow suddenly ! — 
I found two Beduins sitting in bis coffee-hall ; and quoth be, 
“ Khalil, there is a m^age come for thee to go to Boreyda ; and 
these are the men that will convey thee, and here is the letter 
from Abdullah (the Emir). — Come near one of yon, my sons 
there ! and read this for Khalil." Abdullah wrote — after their 
formal greetings — ‘ Tb^ heard in Boreyda that the people of 
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Aneyza had found the Nasrany’s remedies to be profitable ; and 
he desired the Sheykh Mohammed, to persuade the Nasrany to 
return with bis messengers ; to cure his sister's eyes, and to 
minister unto other persons.’ I answered, “ I was in Boreyda, 
and they drove me from them ; also this Abdullah caused me to 
be forsaken in the Wady ! ” [I would not trust myself again in 
a town, where the worst of all the citizens were the ungracious 
usurping sbeykhs.] The old man exhorted me as if he had 
a power to compel me ; and the Beduw said (with their 
Asiatic fawning), “ Up now Khalil ! and mount with us. Eigh ! 
weUah they will dve thee much silver : Abdullah will be kind.” 
“ Ay, trust me Khalil ! only go with them, added Sheykh Mo- 
hammed ; and thou shalt have a letter from Zdmil requiring 
them to send thee again within a certain time.” — “ Let Abdul- 
lah’s sister come hither ; and I will cure the woman at Aneyza.” 

“ Khalil, I warrant thee, thou shalt win at least thirty reals 

by this voyage ! ” — “ Neither for thirty mares would I return 
thither, farewell.” 

On a morrow I was in my friend’s palm ground, when the 
sun was rising : and we sat under thick boughs of pomegranate 
trees. The fresh-breathing air from the Nefud disposed our 
thoughts to cheerful contemplation ; and in this Arabian, here 
in the midst of great deserts, was the brotherly discourse and 
the mtegrity of Europe ! “ Khalil, quoth he, I marvel,— I have 
indignation at the strange fanaticism of the people ! what is 

it ? ” “ They bite at me in religion I but who may certify us 

in these things? that are of faith, hope, authority, built not 
on certain ground.” — “And Giey who have freached religions 
were moved hy some worldly seeking {iSm'a ed-dinya) I 
“ Every religion, and were it anciently begotten of a man’s 
conscience, is born of human needs, and her utterance is 
true religion ; whether we adore a Sovereign Unity, Father 
eternal of all Power and Life, Lord of the visible and invisible, 
or (vrith shorter spiritual ken) bow the knees to the Manifold 
divme Majesty in the earth and heavens. Nations hold to their 
religions — ‘ that is true [in their countries] which every man 
saith : ’ howbeit the verity of the things allied cannot bo 
made manifest on this side the gate of death. And everyone 
will stand to his hope, and depart to the Gulf of Eternity 
in the common faith that to clearer sight may be but a 
dark incongruous argument. But let us enter the indestructible 
temple-building of science, wherein is truth.” — “ Akhs ! that 
they should persecute thee ; and is there such a malignity in 
mankind ! “ And tell me, what can so bind to religion 
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this people fall of uagodly levity and deceitful life ? 

“ I think it is thb fear of the fibb (of hell) that amazes 
their hearts ! all the time of their lives.” — “ Is not death ‘ an end 
of all evils?’ but by such doctrines even this last bitter com- 
fort is taken away from the miserable ! ” — Fire is the divine 
cruelty of the Semitic religions ! 

As I came again to town, idle persons gathered about me in 
the street ; and a pleasant fellow of the people stayed to tell 
them a tale. — “ When I was trafficking in Ir4k, I had dealings 
with a certain Yahudy ; who, when we spoke together, called 
me at every word akhuy, ‘ my brother ! my brother ! ’ but 
one day I cried, ‘ Shield me UHah from Sheyt^n 1 am I a 
Jews’ brother ? ’ The Yahudy answered me, ‘ For this word, 
when I see thee in the flame (of hell torments) I will not 
fetch thee water.’ And this is the confldence, friends, that have 
all men in their religion wherein they were bom. Let ns not 
rashly blame an alien ! they have a reli^on and so have we. 
And, I say, ye do not well to pursue the Nasr^ny with your 
uncivil words : is not Khalil here in the countenance of the 
sheykhs ? and those medicines that he dispenses are profitable 
to the Moslemin.” 

The small-pox increased in the town : already they numbered 
thirty deaths amoi^ the sick children. The parent who called 
me wondered, to see the hakim avoid to breathe the air of 
their infected chambers ; — since they heard from me, I had 
been vaccinated 1 for it is a saying in these parts of Nejd, that 
‘ if one be vaccinated, the small-pox shall never attain him.’ 
They will tell you, ‘ that of aU the hundreds, vaccinated by 
Abu F&ris, thirty years ago, none has been afterward overtaken 
by the disease : ’ — ^haply the graft may be more enduring in the 
temper of their Arabian bodies. As I returned one evening 
I met a little boy in the street, — and he said dolefully, Sully 
'aid hd ’I ghrddd, ‘ pray for this passed one.’ The child car- 
ried a bundle, in his arms ; and I saw it was a dead babe that 
he bore forth, to the burial ! — At this time there died five or 
six children d^y : and in the end ‘ there was not an unbereaved 
household.’ In that disease they refuse all remedies. The only 
son of a patient of mine being likely to die, I would have 
given bim a medicine, but the poor man answered, “ It may 
yet please the Lord to save the child and his eyes.” In a 
day or two the boy died : and finding that pensive father in 
the street, I said to him, “ Comfort thyself ! God may send 
thee another ; and is the child dead ? ” — “ Ah ! I have even now 
boned him, — aha ! he is gone onto Him who made him 1 ” 
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A courtly young man led me one afternoon to an home- 
stead out of the town, to see his sister’s sick child ; the 
father was a kinsman of the Kenneyny’s. And in the way he 
said to me, “ Dwell here (at Aneyza), we will provide the house ; 
and be thou a father to us.” This was Edmed el^Ydhya, 
third son of the patriot Yahija. So we came to a palm plant- 
ation and a rustic house ; where I was many times afterward 
entertained, and always kindly welcomed by the patrician family. 
The palm ground of not fully five acres was all their patrimony : 
this noble poverty had sufficed the old patriot to foster up 
honourably his not small family. The young man’s mother 
welcomed the hakim at the gate, and brought in her arms a 
fair-faced sick grandchild. — had not seen such a matronly 
behaviour, nor seen one so like a lady, in the Arabian oases ! 
Yab^a had made his wife such, taking no more than one to be 
the mother of bis household. Hftmed brought me to his father, 
who was sitting in the arbour : the sire — now a poor old man 
bowed together and nearly blind, rose to greet the Nasrany ; 
but the mother and son smiled (a little undutifully) to the 
stranger ; as it were to excuse the decay of his venerable 
person. Yahya’s authority still guided the household : his 
sons also took to heart, and made much of their father’s 
sayings. 

—In these new friends I saw a ri^bt Arabian family : they 
had not ridden out of their township, save in warfaring ex- 
peditions, and to go down in the pilgrimage to Mecca ; and 
had never put their hands to merchandise. But old Yahya bad 
been a busy patriot and sheykh of the bold Khereysy, a great 
(peaceable) faction of his townsmen [as there are such in all 
the oases] ; and theirs is caie of the three standards in the 
battle of the men of Aneyza. The same was now the dignity 
of his eldest son, Abdullah, [e. above p. 850,] by a former wife, 
who was to-day the companion of Zkmil ; and ‘ without Abdul- 
lah el-Yah^a, Z&mil did nothing at Aneyza.’ The young 
sbevkh is a dealer in camels. — In Yahya’s household there 
was no savour of intolerance : ihe venerable father’s voice 
taught his children and others, that “ Khalil is of the Mes- 
sih and their scripture is the Enjil, which is likewise "Word of 
UUah.” 

My medicines were well spoken of m Aneyza: the Ken- 
neyny’a mother— very dear to him, as are the Arabian mothers 
to thek sons — had been happily relieved ; and he went about 
magnifying this cure to his friends and acquaintance. The 
rood man even added ; ‘ And it were not too much, although 
be divided all that he had with Khalil ! '—The Nejders are 
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coffee-tipplera, above all the inhabitants of the East. A coffee- 
server was my patient, who, in his tastings, between the caps, 
cinmk “sixty” fenjeyns every day; besides he thought he 
smoked “ as many ” pipes of tobacco. I bade him every week 
drink ten cups fewer daily ; and have done with the excess. 
“ Verily, he exclaimed, there is a natural wisdom in the Nas&ra ! 
more than in the Moselmin. Elhalil can cure even without 
medicine : ye see in this an easy and perfect remedy, and 
it shall cost a man nothing ! ” 

Even English medicaments are brought to the caravaners’ 
town — in the Gulf trade, from India. To a phthisical patient 
I prescribed cod-liver oil ; and he found a bottle the same day 
in the suk ! but they think it not good to drink in the hot 
months. The beginning of his sickness was a chill : he had 
been overtaken in the Nefud by a heavy rain, and let hia 
drenched clothing dry upon him. The malady is oftener bred 
of the morning chill, falling on sleepers in the open ; but this 
disease is not common in the desert air of Nejd. The evil, 
without cough, was come upon the Kenneyny ; but he hid it 
from me : with a narrow chest, he bad passed the years since his 
youth in a dampish tropical climate. — I had here an epileptical 
patient ; 1 have seen but one other in Arabia ; and he was of 
the blacks at Kheybar. I had also a patient whose malady 
cannot be found in the new books of medicine ; the man was 
'‘Jascinated I ” He lamented, “ It is nefs, a spirit, which besets 
me ; ” and added, ‘ this was common in their parts— the work of 
the hareem, with their sly philters and maleficent drinks.’ — 
“ There, there ! (he cries), I see her wiggle-wiggling ! and she is 
ever thus before mine eyes. The woman was my wife, but last 
year I put her away ; and am in dread, she has given me a thing 
to drink ; whereof I shall every day fare the worse, whilst 
I live. The phantom is always in my head, even when I walk 
abroad, — wellah as we sit here I see her winding and wiggling ! ” 
The poor fancy-stricken man, who served the Kenneyny at 
Bosra, was wasted and hypochondriac : his melancholy fantasy 
was matter of mirth (only not openly) with H&med of Bagdad 
and the yonnger frienus. 

I have seen a ready cure, in the East, for distracted persons, 
under the shadow of religion. Years before when wandering in 
the high Lebancm 1 descended into a deep wady — the name 
of it is in their tongue Valhy-of -Saints ; wherein is a great 
Christian minster of the Syrian religion. One hundred and 
twenty are the poor religious brethren : twenty - five were 
csdaiued priests ; the rest five not in ease and leisure, of that 
sdnch the toiling people have spared, but every man labours 
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with his hands for the common living, — the most are husband- 
men. Each cheerful svmrising calls them to the fields ; where 
every religious labourer draws apart to be alone with God 
in his contemplation. The handicraftsmen remain at home, 
namely the brothers shoemakers, and those who weave the 
decent black mantles without seam of all the bumble friars ; 
others serve devoutly in the kitchen, where they bake bread 
for the convent, and boil their poor victual. The priests 
remain in the cloister to sing mass, and say their formal 
devotion at the canonical hours. At the knelling of the chapel 
bell those who are in the valley below, at their tillage, pause to 
bid the church prayers : the convent chapel is a great cave 
walled-up under the living rock. From sunset to sunset, six 
times in the natural day, their bells ring out to the common 
devotion : the brethren rise at the solemn sound in the night 
season, and assemble to their chapel prayers. — The winter 
months are austere in their airy height of the mountains : the 
snn, moving behind the pinnacles of that valley-side, shines 
but an hour upon them. The religious taste no flesh ; bread 
with oil, and pot-herbs is their common diet ; 16ban and eggs 
they may eat twice in the week. In the deep under them is 
a little snow-cold river (running from above the Cedars) which 
turns their millstones : some brothers are millers ; and thereby 
is a clay building, where, in the spring time, certain of the 
religious husbandmen feed silkworms. 

The cells of the convent are bare walls, with a little open 
casement, and clay floor twdve feet wide : the cloisterers are poor 
men, whose senses be but blunt in the use of this world ; and 
we might think their religious houses little cleanly. Of that 
society are two hermits, whose dwelling is among the rocks 
in the dim limestone valley : they pray continually, and a 
novice carries down their victual, every midday. — There are 
thirty convents of their order in the mountains of Lebanon ; 
and amongst the multitude of brethren are, they say, three 
holy men, unto whom it is given to work miracles. A young 
friar, lately ordained priest, whose office was to study, and wait 
upon (any visiting) strangers, seeing me suffer with rheumatism 
in the autumn clouds of these high places, exhorted me, with 
an affectionate humility, to visit one of the saints, ‘ to whose 
convent was only five little hours ; and he would ask bis 
abbot’s leave to accompany me.’ One of those men of God 
healed ^ manner of infinnities ; another, he told me, had 
raised even the dead to life ; and of another he said, that he 
had given children many times to barren wives. ‘ He knew a 
sterile woman who visited the man of God : and she bare a son, 
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according to his saying, before the year’s end ; but in the 
journey, as she carried her babe to him for baptism, the child 
died. On the third day she came to the saint ; and he restored 
her dead child to hfe i — Two men went to visit the saint, 
and one of them was blind : but as they were in the way 
the blind man saw ! then said his companion, “ Wherefore 
should we go further ? what need have we of the man of 
God 7 ” — But whilst ho was speaking, the blindness of the other 
fell upon him ! ’ 

No woman may pass their cloister gate. “ And is it not, I 
asked, a hard thing, that one who is entered into religion should 
be cut off from marriage ? ” “ Nay, he answered, it is an easy 
thing, it is next to nothing : and I look on a woman as I 
look on yonder gate-post.” This youi^ priest was epileptic, 
from a child ; and ‘ had been wont, he said, to fall every day 
once, till he went to the saint, with whom he abode four 
months ; and the malady left him.’ — He answered that he read 
only seldom in the Old Testament Scriptures ; and asked me, 
if the Syrian father (and commentator of the Gospels in that 
tongue), the venerable Ephraim, lived before or were he after 
Jesus Christ ? and whether the Temple, huilded by Solomon— 
with the cedars of Libnkn, were before or since Chnst’s time 7 ’ 
Beside he could not guess that wine had been in the world 
before the coming of the Messiah ! for he thought Jesus first 
made it by miracle in a marriage supper. Of Noah’s sons he 
had not heard, how many they were, nor their names. But he 
enquired earnestly of Sinai ; and asked me ‘ in what part of the 
world lay that holy mountain, — at present 7 ’ 

Finally he showed me a deep well, in their cloister yard, 
that he said was ‘ very good for the cure of any who were not 
in their right minds : and when the patient was drawn up 
it would be seen that he was come to himself.’ — The poor 
moon-sick is let down in a dark well, and drenched in water 
deadly cold ! and doubtless the great dread and the chill may 
work together to knit the fibre of all but the most distempered 
brains. 

Poor or rich patients at Aneyza, none of them paid anything 
for the hakim’s service and medicines ! Some welfaring persons, 
though I helped their lives, showed the Nasr&ny no humanity 
again, not so much as calling me to coffee in their ungracious 
houses. I was happy to dispense medicines freelv to poorer 
persons : and though I affected to chide my fraudident debtors, 
1 was well content with them all ; since even out of their false 
wrangliug I learned somewhat more of this Nejd country. One 
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of the defaulters was a farmer beyond the walls ; and I had 
these occasions of walking abroad. — Nor far beyond the Boreyda 
gate, the neighbours showed me a fathom-thick comer of 
clay walling, all that remains of a kelia of the old Wahdby 
usurpation. When Ibrahim Pasha arrived with an Egyptian 
army at Aneyza, his artillery battered the clay fortress all 
night ; and at dawn there remained nothing of the work but 
earthen heaps : the same day he suffered Ibn Saud’s garrison to 
depart from the town. 

In that place is a floor of bare sand-rock, which the owner 
baa made ^ well-yard ; and the fifty-foot-deep well, bored 
therein, was the labour of Aneyza stone-workers. Their toil is 
so noxious (under this breathless climate), that he who in 
the v^orous hope of his youth is allured by the higher wage 
to oast in his lot with the stone-hewers may hardly come to 
ripe years, or even to his middle age. And the pe^le say, in 
their religious wise, “ It is a chastisement from UUah ; the 
young men transgress heedl^sly, giving themselves to an 
excessive labour.” When the sharp flying powder has settled 
in the lungs, catting and consuming them as glass, there is 
no power in Nature which can expel it again. — A young 
stone-hewer came to me ; his beard was only beginning to 
spring, but he was sick unto death 2 he cmdd not go the 
length of a few houses, so his heart, he said, panted ; and 
be lamented to the hakim, “ My breast is broken ! ” Sheykh 
Nasir said “ Thus they all perish early ; in two or three yearn 
they die.” 

I went on to the farmer’s, who had a good place nigh the 
Kenneyny’s garden. The man came from the weU to meet 
me ; and led me into his kahwa, out of the sun ; and sat down 
to make coffee. After the cup I said to him, ” This is a good 
homestead ! I see palms and corn-land and camels ; and here 
are great heaps of your wheat and barley harvest ! ready to be 
trodden out : tell me, why keep yon back the small price of 
my medicines ? ” — “ Eigb, Khalil I Thou dost not know how it 
stands with us, I would God that all these things were mine 
indeed, ^ they be mine in appearance 1 Seest thon yonder 
camels ?— they are the Bessim’s ; and nearly all this com will 
be theirs to pay for their loan ; and we must every year bor- 
row afr^h from them : wellah, it is little when I have settled 
with them that will remain to ns. This ground was mine own, 
but now it is almost gone ; and I am become as it were their 
steward.” 

The wealthy Besskm family are money-lenders at Aneyza. 
The rate is fifteen in the hundred for twelve months, paid in 
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money ; but if yielded in kind, — the payment of the poor man ! 
for every real they are to receive a real and a half’s worth 
in dates or corn, at the harvest rates. This fruit they lay 
up till they may sell it, later in the year, at an enhanced 
price (to the poor Nomads).— One who came in, and was my 
acquaintance, thus reproached the iniquity of the farmer 
“0 man! fearest thou not Ullah ? pay the hakim his due' 
or know that the Lord is above thee.” The farmer’s son had 
been an Ageyly in Syria, — ^where he sometime served, he told 
me, a Nasr^y_, a certain rich com-ohandler at Nazareth ; of 
whom he magnified the probity and hospitality. 

Pactions and indebtedness are the destruction of the Arab 
countries. “ Borrowed money, they tell you, is sweet ” [as they 
say of lying], — it is like a booty of other men’s goods, and 
the day of reckoning is not yet. The lending at usury, dis- 
allowed in the koran doctrine, is practised ev«i in these puritan 
countries. The villagers are undone thereby ; and the most 
Beduins fall every year behindhand, thus losii^ a third in the 
use of their little money. — In Syria the Moslems lend not, for 
conscience sake ; but the people are greedily eaten up by 
other caterpillars, the Yahud, and yet more — to the confusion 
of the name of Christ ! by the iniquitous Naskra : twenty-five 
yearly in the hundred is a “ merciful ” price among them for 
the use of money. The soil is fallen thus into servitude : and 
when the mostly honest (Moslem) husbandmen-landowners, 
have at last mortgaged all for their debts ; and are become 
tenants at will to those extortioners [of that which with a 
religious voice, contemning the unstable condition of this world, 
they call “ the dust ” — which was theirs], they begin to forsake 
the villages. 

— When I lived sometime among the people in Syria ; and 
saw that the masters of art in this kind of human malice were 
persons addicted to the foreign consulates, I spared not to blame 
the guilty ; for which cause such persons bore me slight good 
will. “ The land, they have answered, is fruitful, above the soil 
in your countries : the tiUage is light and of little cost.” [In 
this twilight climate — where we live with such cost, and human 
needs are doubled — ^we sow with double labour to reap the half : 
the time is also doubled !] 

The Arabian oasis husbandry is hardly less skilful than 
that we see used in the ghruta of Damascus. — The oases 
are soil of the desert ; which is commonly fruitful under the 
Arabian sun, where it may be watered. Every year they sow 
down the same acres, with one or another kind of grain ; and 
yet their harvests are not light. The seed plots are dressed 
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with loam and the dung of their well-camel yards, ed-dimn. 
!l?he stubbles, when ploughed to be sowed down in the 
autumn, are laid even and balked out in pans and irrigation 
channels, — which in their hands is quickly performed : so that 
when the well-pond is let out all the little field may be flooded 
at once. In palm plantations every stem stands in a channel’s 
course ; and the wet earth about their roots is refreshed by 
the sinking moisture as oft as the runnels are flushed, that is 
once or twice in the natural day. [At el-Ally contrariwise — 
it may be the Hejiz or Medina custom — the palm stems are 
banked up from tbe floor of the earth.] 

My friends, when I enquired of the antiquity of tbe country, 
spoke to me of a ruined site eZ-‘S?/arieh, at little distance north- 
ward upon this side of the W. er-Eummab ; and Kenneyny said 
“ We can take horses and ride thither.” I went one morning 
afterward with H^imed Assafy to borrow horses of a certain 
horee-broker Abdullah, sumamed [and thus they name every 
Abdullah, although he have no child] Abu Nejm : Abu Nejm 
was a horae-broker for the Indian market. There is no breed- 
ing or sale of horses at Boreyda or Aneyza, nor any town in 
Nejd ; but the horse-brokers take up young stallions in the 
Aarab tribes, which — unless it be some of not common excel- 
lence, are of no great price among them. Kenneyny would ride 
out to meet with us from another horse-yard, which was nigh 
his own plantation. 

We found Abu Nejm’s few sale horses, with other horses 
which he fed on some of his friends’ account, in a field among 
the last palms north of the town. Two stallions feed head to 
head at a square clay bin ; and each horse is tethered by an 
hind foot to a peg driven in the ground. Their fodder is 
green vetches (jef ) ; and this is their diet since they were 
brought in lean from the desert, through the summer weeks ; 
until the time when the Monsoon blows in the Indian seas. 
Then the broker’s horse-droves pass the long northern wilderness, 
with camels, bearing their water, in seventeen marches to 
Kuweyt ; where they are shipped for Bombay. 

An European had smiled to see in this Arab’s countenance 
tbe lively impression of hia dealing in horses ! Abu Nejm, who 
lent me a horse, would ride in our company. _ Our saddles 
were pads without stirrups, for — like tbe Beduins, they use 
none here : yet these townsmen ride with the sharp bit of 
the border lands ; whereas the nomad horsemen mount without 
bit or rein, and sit upon their mares, as they sit on their 
dromedaries (that is somewhat rawly), and with a halter only. 
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I have never heard a horseman commended among Bednins for 
his fait riding, though certain sheykhs are praised as spearsmen. 
Abn Nejm -went not himself to India ; and it was unknown to 
him that any Naarany could ride : he caDed to me therefore 
to hold fast to the pad-hrim, and wrap the other hand in the 
horse’s mime. Bye and bye I made my horse bound under 
me, and giving rein let him try his mettle over the sand- 
billows of the Nefud, — “ Ullah ! is the hakim khayyil, a horse- 
man ? ” exclaimed the worthy man. 

We rode by a threshmg-ground ; and I saw a team of well- 
camels driven in a row with ten kine and an ass inwardly 
the cattle of that homestead), about a stake, and treading 
knee-deep upon the bruised corn-stalks. In that yard-side I 
saw many ant-hills ; and drew bridle to consider the labour 
of certain indigent hareem that were sitting beside them.— 
I saw the emmets’ last confusion (which they suffered as rob- 
bers), — their hill-colonies subverted, and caught up in the 
women’s meal-sieves ! that (careful only of their desolate living) 
tossed sky-Hgh the pismire nation, and mingled people and 
mitsheyMi in a homicide ruin of sand and grain. — And each 
needy wife had already some handfuls laid up in her spread 
kerchief, of this gleaning com. 

We see a long high platform of sand-rook, Mergab er-fld/a, 
upon this side of the town. There stone is hewed and squared 
for well building, and even for gate-posts, in Aneyza.— Keimeyny 
came ridii^ to meet os ! and now we fell into an hollow ancioit 
way through the Neffid leading to the ‘Eyarfeh ; and my com- 
panions said, there lies such another between el-'Eyarieh and 
d-Owshazteh ; that is likewise an ancient town site. How may 
these impiMsions abide in unstable sand ?--So far as I have 
seen there is little wind in these countries. 

Abdullah sat upon a beautiful young stallion of noble blood, 
that went sidling proudly under his fair handling : and seeing 
the stranger’s eyes fixed upon his horse, “ Ay, quoth my friaud, 
this one is good in all.” Kenneyny, who with Sheykh NSsir 
shipped three or four young Arabian borses every year to 
Bombay, told me that by some they gain ; but another horse 
may be valued there so low, that they have less by the sale- 
mon^ than the first cost and expenses. Abu Nejm told us his 
winuii^ or losir^ was ‘ as it pleased Ullah : the more whiles 
he gained, but sometimes no.’ They buy the young desert 
horses in the winter time, that ere the next shippir^ season 
they may be grown in flrah, and strong; and inured by the 
oasis’ diet of sappy vetches, to the green climate of India. 

Between the wealthy ignorance of foreign buyers, and the 
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Asiatic Battery of the Nejders of the Arab stables in Bombay, 
a distinction has been invented of Aneyza and Nejd horses! — 
as well might we distinguish between London and Middlesex 
pheasants. We have seen that the sale-horses are collected by 
town dealers, min el-Aardb, from the nomad tribes ; and since 
there are few horses in the vast Arabian marches, they are 
ofttimes fetched from great distances. I have found “ Aneyza ” 
horses in the Bombay stables which were foaled in el-Y^men. 

Perhaps we may understand by Aneyza Jiorses, the horses of 

Kasim dealers [of Aneyza and Boreyda} ; and by Nejd horses 
the Jebel horses, or t^ose sent to Bombay from Ibn Rashid’s 
country. 1 heard that a Boreyda broker’s horse-troop bad been 
sent out a few days before my coming thither. — Boreyda is a 
town and smaO Arabian state ; the Emir governs the neighbonr 
villages, bnt is not obeyed in the desert. It is likely therefore 
that the Aneyza horse-coursers’ trafBc may he the more con- 
siderable. [The chief of the best Bombay stable is from 
Shuggera in el-Weshm.] 

As for the northern or “ Gulf ” horses, bred in the nomad 
dlras upon the river countries— although of good stature and 
swifter, they are not esteemed by the inner Arabians. Their 
fi iwb being only “ of greenness and water ” they could not en- 
dure in the sun-stricken languishing country. Their own 
daughters-of-the-desert-, albe they less fairly shaped, are, in 
the same strains, worth five of the other. — Even the sale-horses 
are not curried under the pure Arabian climate : they leam first 
to stand under the stri^ in India. HoUow-necked, as the 
camel, are the Arabian horses : the lofty neck of out thick- 
blooded horses were a deformity in the eyes of all Arabs. 
The desert horses, nurtured in a droughty wilderness of hot 
plain lands beset with small mountains, are not leapers, hut 
very sore of foot to climb in rocky ground. They are good 
weight carriers : I have heard nomads boast that their mares 
‘ conid carry four men.’ The Arabians believe faithfully that 
UBab created the horse-kind in their soil : el-asl, the root or 
spring of the horse is, they say, “ in the land of the Aarab.” 
Even Kenneyny was of this superstitious opinion ; although the 
horse can live only of man’s hand in the droughty khAla. 
[BummoJcy, a mare, is a word often used in el- Kasim : S&lih 
el-Rasheyd tells me they may say ghr^ for a horse ; but that 
is seldom beard.] 

We rode three miles and came upon a hill of hard loam, 
overlooking the Wady er-Eummah, which might be there 
two miles over. In the further side appear a few outlying 
palm plantations and granges : but that air breeds fever 
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and the -water is brackish, and they are tilled only by negro 
husbandmen. All the nigh valley grounds were white with 
siibbakha : in the midst of the Wady is much good loam 
grown up with desert bushes and tamarisks ; but it cannot be 
husbanded because the ground-water — there at the depth of 
ten feet — is saline and sterile. Below us I saw an enclosure 
of palms with plots of vetches and stubbles, and a clay cabin 
or two ; which -^’ere sbeykh Nasir’s. Here the shaUow Eummah 
bottom reaches north-eMtward and almost enfolds An^za : at 
ten hours’ distance, or one easy thelhl journey, lies a great 
rautha, ZighreyM^, with com grounds, which are flooded with 
seyl-water in the winter rains : there is a salt bed, where 
salt is di^d for Aneyza. 

The Wady descending through the northern wildemess 
[which lies waste for hundreds of miles without settlement] is 
dammed in a place called eth-Thueyrdl, that is a thelul journey 
or perhaps fifty miles distant from Aneyza, great dunes 

of sand which are grown np, they say, in this age. From 
thence the hollow Wady ground — ^wherein is the path of the 
northern caravans— is named el-Bdtin; and passengers ride by 
the ruined sites of two or three villages : there are few wells 
by the way, and not much water in them. That vast wildemess 
was anciently of the B. TaAmir. The Wady hanks are often 
cliffs of clay and gravel, and from cliff to cliff the vaUey may 
be commonly an hour (nearly three miles) over, said Kenneyny. 
In the Nefud plain of Kasim the course of the great Wady is 
sometimes hardly to be discerned by the eyes of strangers. 

A few joume3ang together will not adventure to hold the 
valley way : they ride then, not far off, in the desert. All the 
windmg length of the Wady er-Eummah is, according to the 
vulgar opinion, forty-five days or camel marches (that were 
almost a thousand miles) : it lies through a land-breadth, 
measured from the heads in the Harrat Kheybar to the out- 
going near Bosra, of nearly five hundred miles. — What can 
we think of this great valley-ground, in a rainless land? 
When the Wady is in flood — that is hardly twice or thrice 
in a century, the valley flows down as a river. The stream- 
ing tide is large ; and where not straitened may be forded, they 
say, by a dromedary rider. No man of my time of life had 
seei the seyl ; but the elder generation saw it forty years 
before, in a season when uncommon rains had fallen in all the 
high country toward Kheybar. The flood that passed Aneyza, 
being locked by the mole of sand at eth-Thueyrat, rose backward 
and became a wash, which was here at the ‘Eyarieh two miles 
wide. And then was seen in Nejd the new spectacle of a lake 
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indeed ! — there might be nigh an hundred miles of standing 
water ; -which remained two years and was the repair of all 
wandering wings of water-fowl not known heretofore, nor had 
their cries been heard in the air of these desert countries. After 
a seyling of the great TaUey the water rises in the wells at 
Boreyda and Aneyza ; and this continues for a year or more. 

We found upon this higher ground potsherds and broken 
glass — as in all ruined sites of ancient Arabia, and a few 
building-stones, and bricks ; but how far are they now from 
these of old settled countries in Nejd J — This is the site 
el-‘Eyarleh or Merml ‘Eydr ; where they see ‘ the plots of three 
or four ancient village and a space of old inhabited soil greater 
than Aneyza ’ : they say, “ It is better than the situation of the 
(new) town.” We dismounted, and Abdallah began to say, 
“ Wellah, the Arabs (of our time) are degenerate from the 
ancients, in all ! — we see them live by inheriting their labours ” 
(deep wells in the deserts and other public works) ! 

— The sword, they say, of KMlid bin-WaUd [that new 
Joshua of Islam, in the days of Omar] devoured idolatrous 
‘Eyarieh, a town of B. Temim. The like is reported of 
Owshazfeh, whose site is three hours eastward : there are now 
some palm-grounds and orchard houses of Aneyza. ‘Eydr and 
Owshdz, in the Semitic tradition, are “ brethren.” — “ It is te- 
membCTed in the old poets of those B. Temim citizens (quoth 
my erudite companions) that they had much cattle ; and in the 
spring-time were wont to wander with their flocks and camels 
in the Nefud, and dwell in booths like the nomads.” — This 
is that we have seen in Edom and Moab [Yol. I. pp. 24, 88, 41] 
where from the entering of the spring the villagers are tent- 
dwellers in the wilderness about them, — for the summering of 
their cattle : I have seen poor families in Gilead — which bad 
no tent-doth — dwelling under great oaks ! the leafy pavilions 
are a covert from the heat by day, and from the nightly dews. 
Their flocks were driven-in toward the sun-setting, and lay 
down round about them. 

Only the soil remains of the town of ‘Byir: what were the 
lives of those old generations more than the flickering leaves ! 
the works of their hands, the thoughts and intents of their 
hearts, — ‘ their love their hatred and envy,’ are utterly perished ! 
Their religion is forsaken ; their place is unvisited as the ceme- 
teries of a former age : only in the autumn landed men of 
Aneyza send their servants thither, with asses and panniers, to 
dig loam for a top-dressing. As we walked we saw white slags 
ly^ together ; where perhaps had been the workstead of some 
wcient artificer. When I asked ‘ bad nothing been found here ? ' 
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Kenneyny told of some well-sinkers, that were hired to dio a 
well in a new ground by the ‘Eyarteh [the water is rugh 
and good]. “ They beginning to open their pit one of them 
lighted on a great earthen vessel ! — ^it was set in the earth 
mouth downward [the head of an antique grave]. Then 
every well-digger cried out that the treasure was his own! 
none would heat his fellows’ reason — and all men have reason I 
From quick words they fell to hand-strokes ; and laid so sharply 
about them with their mattocks, that in the end but one man 
was left alive. This workman struck his vessel, with an eager 
heart ! — but in the shattered pot was no more than a clot of 
the common earth ! ” — Abdullah said besides, ‘ that a wedge of 
fine gold had been taken up here, within their memories. The 
finder gave it, when he came into the town, for two hundred 
reals, to one who afterward sold the metal in the North, for 
better than a thousand.’ 

We returned : and Kenneyny at the end of a mile or two 
rode apart to his horse-yard ; where he said he had some- 
what to show me another day. — I saw it later, a blackish vein, 
more than a palm deep and three yards wide, in the y^ow 
sides of a loam pit : plainly the ashes of an antique fire, and 
in this old hearth they had found potsherds ! thereabove lay 
a fathom of clay ; and upon that a drift of Nefud sand. — H er e 
had been a seyl-bed before the land was enclosed ; but potsherds 
so lying under a fathom of silt may be of an high antiquity. 
What was man then in the midst of Arabia ? Some part of the 
town of Aneyza, as the mejlis and clothier’s street, is built 
upon an old seyl-gronnd ; and has been twice wasted by land 
floods : the last was ninety years before. 

I went home with Hl,med and there oame-in the yoni^et 
Abdullah eI-Bess4m. They spoke of the ancients, and (as 
litterates) contemned the vulgar opinion of giants m former 
ages : nevertheless they thought it appeared by old -writings, 
that men in their grandsires’ time bad been stronger than now ; 
for they found that a certain weight was then reckoned a man’s 
burden at Aneyza, which were now above the strength of common 
labourers ; and that not a few of those old folk came to four- 
score years and ten. There are many long-lived persons at 
Aneyza, and I saw more grey beards in this one town than in 
all parts beside where I passed in Arabia. 

But our holiday on horseback to the ‘Eyarieh bred talk. 
' We had not ridden there, three or four together, upon a fool’s 
errand ; the Nasrfiny in his books of secret science had some 
old record of this country.’ Yet the Kbaral townsmen bade 
me daily. Not mind their fooKah w<wds ; and they added pro- 
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verbially d-ArcA, ‘akl-hum ndkis, the Arabs are always short- 
witted. Yet their crabbed speech vexed the Kenneyny, a spirit 
80 high above theirs and unwont to suffer injnri^.— I found 
him on the morrow sitting estranged from them and offended : 
“ Ahks, be said, this despiteful people ! but my home is in Bosra, 
and God be thanked ! I shall not be much longer with them. 
Oh ! Khalil, thou canst not think wbat they call me, — they 
say, ehKenneyny hellowwy ! ” — This is some outrageous villany, 
which is seldom heard amongst nomads ; and is only uttered 
of anyone when they would speak extremely. The Arabs — the 
most unclean and devout of lips, of mankind ! — curse all under 
heaven which contradicts their humour ; and the Wahiby 
rancour was stirred against a townsman who was no partizan 
of their blind faction, but seemed to favour the Nasr&ny. I 
wondered to see the good man so much moved in his philo- 
sophy ' — but he quaOed before the popular religion ; which is 
more than law and government, even in a free town. “ A pang 
is in my heart, says an Oriental poet, because I am disesteemed 
by the depraved multitude.” Keimeyny was of those that have 
lived for the advancement of their people, and are dead before 
the time. May his eternal portion be rest and peace ! 

And seeing the daily darkening and averting of the Wahkby 
faces, I had a careful outlaw’s heart under my bate shirt ; thou^ 
to none of them had I done anything but good,— and this only 
for the name of the young prophet of Galilee and the Christian 
tradition ! The simpler sort of liberals were bye and bye afraid 
to converse with me ; and many of my former acquaintance 
seemed now to shun that I should be seen to enter theii' 
friendly houses. And I knew not that this came of the Mut- 
towwa — that (in their Friday sermons) they moved the people 
against me ! ‘ It is not reason, said these divines, in a time 
Aen the Sooltkn of Islam is busy in slaughtering the Kasara, 
that any misbelieving Nasr&ny should be harboured in a faith- 
ful town : and they did contrary to their duties who in any 
wise favoured him.’ — K enn eyny though timid before the people 
was resolute to save me : he and the good Bossim were also 
in the counsels of Zamil.— But why, I thought, should I longer 
trouble them with my religion ? I asked my friends, ‘ When 
would there be any caravan setting forth, that I might depart 
with them ? ’ They answered, “ Have patience awhile ; for there 
is none in these days.” 

A fanatic sometimes threatened me as I returned by the 
narrow and lonely ways, near my house : “ 0 kafir ! if it please 
the Lord, thou wilt be slain this afternoon or night, or else to- 
morrow’s day. Ha ! son of mischief, bow long dost thou refuse 
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the religion of Islam ? We gave thee indeed a time to repait, 
with long sufferance and kindness ! — now die in thy hlind way, 
for the Sloslemin are weary of thee. Except thou say the 
testimony, thou wilt be slain to-day : thou gettest no more 
grace, for many have determined to kill thee.” Such deadly 
kind of arguments were become as they say familiar evils, in 
this long tribulation of Arabian travels ; yet I came no more 
home twice by the same way, in the stOi (prayer and coffee) 
hours of the day or evening ; and feeling any presentiment I 
went secretly armed : also when I returned (from friends’ 
houses) by night I folded the Arab cloak about my left arm ; 
and confided, that as 1 had lived to the second year a threatened 
man, I should yet live and finaUy escape them. 

In this drought of spirit there came to me a certain 
cameleer, Ibrahim of Shuggera ; which is a good town, two 
dromedary journeys eastward in el-W4shm. He proffered to 
carry me withersoever I would, affirming that he knew all the 
ways to the east and southward as far as el-Ydmen. ‘ If I 
would ride, he said, to Siddus : the way is ten camel marches, 
which he divided thus ; the first to Mith'nib ; the second day 
to A^ es-Sweym, a small village in Wady es-Sirr, [this valley, 
in which there are springs and hamlets, seyls only into a gd or 
place of subsidence] ; we should be the third night at el-Fe^ih, 
another small village ; the fourth at Borrud, a small village ; 
the next station was his own town, Shuggera ; then Th^rmidda, 
a populous and ancient place ; the seventh er-Robha, a small 
village ; the eighth Theydich ; the ninth Hor'eymla, a populous 
town ; then Siddus, which is a small village in Wady Hanffy, 
with Ayeyna and Jebayly : from thence we might ride to eA- 
Therr'eyyek, in the same valley of eUAmih; and be the twelfth 
night at er-BwJfh.— Or if I thought this tedious, the way for 
thelul riders is four journeys to Siddus ; and the stations — 
W. es-Sirr, Shuggera, Horeymla.’ When I enqnired of the 
security of the way, — “ We will ride, he said, in the night-time ; 
by day there is no safe passage : for since Ibn Saud’s lordship 
was broken, the tribes have returned to their wildness, and the 
country is infested by ghrazzus ” — I heard from Kenneyny, that 
this Ibrahim had been twice robbed, in the last months ! of his 
thelul, and of the wares wherewith he went trafficking to 
friendly Aarab. Yet my friend thought I might adventure to 
ride with him, bearing a letter from Zimil ; and return. 

“ If we must ride all by night, where shall we lodge in 
tile day ? ” Ibrahim ; “ In the viUages.”— “ And if any insult and 
threaten the Nasr^y — ! " — ‘ We will alight to rest in friendly 
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houses ; and [he stamped upon the floor] they are all under 
my heel — thus ! Pear nothing if thou hast a letter from Z&tnil 
to Abdullah ibn Saud ; wellah for the name only of Z&mil 
[it is so honourable] there wOl none molest thee.” — But I con- 
sidered that the fatigues of this voyage in the darkness would 
be little profitable : besides I languished, so that I might expire 
in the saddle ere those many long journeys were ended again at 
Aneyza. And I valued more than all the assurance of Abdullah 
el'Bessim, that I should ride in his son’s company to Jidda ; 
for my desire was to ascertain the nature of the southern vul- 
canic country. 

Ibrahim had ridden sometime by the Wady Dauasir to el- 
Yeman ; but that was many years ago. The Aflaj he affirmed to 
be in J. Tueyk, six thelul journeys from er-RiAth ; the way is 
rugged, and without villages. In the Aflaj he named four good 
palm settlements. From the Aflaj to the Wady Dau&sir “ are two 
cays through tubj," or mountain straits. Northward of the Aflaj 
is a valley which descends to el-Hauia (a populous town of B. 
Temim, “ great as Aneyza ”), and reaches to el-Kkorj (Khark). 
Therein are good viUages, as ed-Dillum, eUYemdna, Hajdn, es- 
SeUummieh, el-Atthar, es-Shje)} : than passing between er-Siflth 
and the Tueyk mountains it is lost in the sands. — In Bombay I 
afterward met with one, Hdmed en-NeJU, whose father had been 
treasurer at er-Bi&th ; and he said “ Aflaj is six villages,” SidA, 
Leyta, Khurrfa, er-Bautha, el-Biddea ; — and in Wady Dau&six 
he named el-Hammam, es-Shotibha, es-Soleyii, Tammerra, eU 
Dam, (three hamlets) ei-Ijoghrif, el-Ferra, es-Shouf^g, d-Aydh&U 

There was a salesman who, as often as 1 passed-byhis shop, 
was wont to murmur some word of fanaticism. One day, as he 
walked in the stlk, we staid to speak with the same person ; and 
when he heard my [Beduish] words, ” Ha-ha ! I will never 
believe, he ori^, but that Khalil is Arab-born, and no Engleysy ! 
trust me, he was bred in some Arabic land.” And in this humour 
the poor man led me home to coffee : he was now friendly minded. 
— Since those days when I had been houseless, I remained 
almost bedrid at home ; and there came no friends to visit me. 
Arabs are always thus — almost without the motions of a gene- 
rous nature. I was seldom seen in the street. ” It is bis fear,” 
murmured the Wahaby people ; and their malevolence gathered 
fast. 

My good friends, readers in the Gazette, though curious 
politicians, bad no notice of geography : taking therefore a 
sheet of large paper I drew out a map of Europe ; and Bess^m 
called for his epigraph Ibn Ayith ; who inscribed from my mouth 
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the capital names. When our work was accomplished, he sent 
it round among his friends. The Semites — wide wanderere in 
countries which thej pass upon the backs of camels, have 
httle understanding of the circumscriptions which we easily 
imagine, and set down in charts. I hare not found any, even 
among the new collegians in Syria, that have more than an in- 
fantile mind in geography. These are not Semitic arts : the 
Semitic arts are of human maUce, and of the sensitive life. The 
friends enquired, if I had passed by Andalus ? — a name which 
ever sounds in their ears as the name of a mistress 1 Besaam 
desired me to tell them something of ail I had seen there. I 
spoke of Granada, Sevilla, Cordoba ; and of great works cele- 
brated in their poets, which remain to this day. Bat they were 
impatient to hear from me what were become of the Great 
Mesjid (the noble foundation of Abd-er-Rahmdn) at Cordoba 
[which is an acre of low roof laid upon a grove of marble 
columns]. I answered, “ It is the metropolitan church of them 
to-day.” When they heard that it was a Christian temple, all 
their jaws fell ; the negro Ibn Ayith could not forbear to utter 
a groan 1 — ^for doubtless they think very horribly of the Christian 
faith. Even the good Abdullah was cast down a moment ; 
but in the next he caught again his pleasant countenance : and 
he was in that country of crabbed religion, a very cheerful man. 
— The bountiful is cheerful ; and his honest human-heart has 
cause ; for do not all faces answer him with cheerful looks ? — 
Kenneyny, surveyii^ that rude map asked me, if I were a 
draughtsman ? he had seen the engraved pictures of the Pranks ; 
and he thought it a beautiful art. 

I questioned these friends, of the Nejd speech which is heard 
in el-Kasim. “ It is very well, they answered, if compared with 
the language of Syria, Egypt, the Hejfiz, Mesopotamia. Our 
vulgar is not the tongue of the koran : we speak as it were 
with another mind, and in newer wise.” — To my ears all the 
nomads, b^inning from the tribes in the Syrian and Egyptian 
borders, with the Nejd oases-dwellers, speak a like rdfn; 
which rotn we might call Nejd Arabic, or mother-tongue of 
upland Arabia. In many words they deem themselves to pro- 
nounce ami^, M when they say Yahya for Y4hia. People’s words 
are djjidat, town-wall, go for hoom, rise, and the like. And there 
are some foreign words brought in among them, by those who 
have wandered abroad ; such is IMsh in the northern merchant’s 
talk : they say a Widsk man, a fcWsfe house — that is one excellently 
good. A man of the people is ‘adamy (pi. ou'adam,), in the 
discovurse of some Gulf merchants. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CHEISTIAK STRAXGBB DRIVEN FROM AKBYZA J AND 
RECALLED. 

homtetead. Beduiiu from Iht Norik. BainUas ytart md m«irrat)i. 
Pieldttg and sitaling « Anegza. Sandicrafls. Bvaly-burly o] fanatic women 
and children against the Naardnt/. Violence of Ike Error Alg, who sends away 
itranger »n the night-time. Night journey in the Nefdd. The W. er- 
Eummoi. Strife with the camel driver. Come to KhAbra in the Nefid. The 
CTnir'j ioAiro. The emir's blind father. Armed riders of Boreyda. Bedicine 
seekers. The town. An'Aufy. The eameUer returns from ZAmil ; to convey the 
stranger again to Aneysa / Bide to elSeldHeh. El-Buherieh. Seldlieh oasis. 
Night journey in the Nefud. Alight at on outlying plantation ef Aneyta 
[appointed for the residence of the Nasrdny). Visit of Abdullah el-Kenmeyny. 
—BadityTs jeniyng. S&lih. Joseph Klt^idy. A son of Sasheyd had visited 
Europe / » ^mily. Ibrahim. The Sue* Caruil. The field labourers. 

SUWtslun. A labouring lad’s tales. Buin of the Wahdby. Northern limits 
af Alurra and ether Southern Aarab. A foray of IbnBashid. 

A PLEASANT afternoon resort to me out of the town was 
i’ahya’a walled homestead. If I knocked there, and any were 
within, I fonnd a ready welcome ; and the sons of the old 
patriot sat down to make coffee. Sometimes they invited 
me out to sop ; and then, rather than return late in the 
stagnant heat, I have remained to slumber under a palm 
in their orchard ; where a carpet was spread for me and 
I might rest in the peace of God, as in the booths of the 
Aarab. One evening I walked abroad with them, as they 
went to say their prayers on the pure Nefdd sand. By their 
well H4m€^ showed me a peppermint plant, and asked if 
it were not medicine ? he brought the (wild) seed from 
es-Seyl [Kurn eUMendzil], an ancient station of the Nejd 
caravans, in the high country before Mecca (whither I came 
three months later). — I saw one climb over the clay wall from 
the next plantation 1 to meet us : it was the young merchant of 
the rifle ! whom I had not since met with, in any good company 
in the town. The young gallant’s tongue was nimble : and he 
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dissembled the voice of an enemy. It was dusk when they 
rose from prayers ; then on a sudden we heard shrielcs in the 
Nefud ! The rest ran to the cry : he lingered a moment, and 
bade me come to coffee on the morrow, in the town ; “ Thou 
seest, he said, what are the incessant alarms ol our home m 
the desert ! ” 

— A company of northern (Annezy) Beduins entered the 
boose at that time, with me ; the men were his guests. We sat 
about the hearth and there came-in a child tender and beautiful 
as a spring blossom ! he was slowly recovering from sickness. 
Goom hvbb amm-ak I Go, and kiss thine uncle Khalil, quoth the 
young man, who was his elder brother ; and the sweet boy — that 
seemed a flower too delicate for the common blasts of the world, 
kissed me ; and afterward ho kissed the Beduins, and all the 
company : this is the Arabs’ home tenderness. I wondered to 
hear that the tribesmen were fifteen years before of this (Kasim) 
dira ! They had ridden from their meniail in Syria, by the 
water A-Eizzel [a far way about, to turn the northern Nefud], 
in a fortnight : and left their tents standing, they told me, 
by Tdimor [Palmyra] ! Their coming down was about some 
traffic in camels. 

The small camels of Arabia increase in stature in the northern 
wilderness. H4med es-Sdfy sent his thelul to pasture one year 
with these Aarab ; and when she was brought in again he 
hardly knew her, what for her bulk, and what for the shaggy 
thickness of her wool. This Annezy tribe, when yet in Kasim, 
were very rich in cattle; for some of the sheykhs had been 
owners of “ a thousand camels ” : until there came year after 
year, upon all the country, many rainless years. Then the 
desert bushes (patient of the yearly drought) were dried up 
and blackened, the Nomads’ great cattle perished very fast ; 
and a thelul of the best blood might be purchased for two 
reals. — These Aarab forsook the country, and journeying to the 
north [now full of the tribes and half tribes of Annezy], 
they occupied a dirat, among their part friendly and partly 
hostile kinsmen. 

One day when I returned to my lodging, I found that my 
watch had been stolen ! I left it lying with my medicines. This 
was a cruel loss, for my fortune was very low ; and by selling the 
watch I might have had a few reals : suspicion fell upon an in- 
famous neighbour. The town is imeivil in comparison with the 
desert ! I was but one day in the dokan, and all my vaccination 
pens were purloined : they were of ivory and had cost ten reals ; 
—mor© than I gained (in twice ten months) by the practice of 
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medicine, in Arabia. I thought again upon the Kenneyny's 
proffer, which I had passed over at that time ; and mused that 
he had not renewed it ! There are many shrewd haps in Arabia ; 
and even the daily piastre spent for bread divided me from the 
coast : and what would become of my life, if by any evil acci- 
dent I were parted from the worthy persons who were now my 
friends ? 

— Handicraftsmen here in a Middle Nejd town (of the sanies’ 
caste), are armourers, tinkers, coppersmiths, goldsmiths ; and the 
workers in wood are tamers of bowls, wooden locksmiths, 
makers of camel saddle-frames, well-wheel-wrights, and (very 
unhandsome) carpenters [for they are nearly without tools] ; the 
stone-workers are hewers, well-steyners and sinkers, besides 
marble-wrights, makers of co^ee mortars and the like ; and 
house-builders aud pargeters. We may go on to reckon those 
that work with the needle, seamsters and seamstresses, em- 
broiderers, sandal makers. The sewing men and women are, 
so far as I have known them, of the libertine blood. The gold 
and silver smiths of Aneyza are excellent artificers in filigrane 
or thread-work ; and certain of them established at Mecca are 
said to excel all in the sacred town. El-Kenneyny promised 
that I should see something of this fine Arabian industry ; but 
the waves of their fanatical world soon cast me from him. 

The salesmen are clothiers in the sfik, sellers of small 
wares [in which are raw drugs and camel medicines, sugar- 
loaves, spices, Syrian soap from Medina, coffee of the Mecca 
Caravans^, and sellers of victual. In the outlying quarters 
are small general shops — some of them held by women, where 
are sold onions, ^gs, iron nails, salt, (German) matches, girdle- 
bread [and certain of these poor wives will sell thee a little 
n^k, if they have any]. On Fridays, you shall see veiled 
women sitting in the mejlis to sell chickens, and milk-skins 
and girbies that they have tanned and prepared. Ingenuous 
vocations are husbandry, and camel and horse dealing. All the 
wrffaring families are land owners. — The substantial foreign 
merchants were fifteen persons. 

Hazardry, banquetting, aud many running sores and hideous 
ginks of our great towns are unknown to them. The Arabs, 
not less frugal than Spartans, are happy in the Epicurean 
moderation of their religion. Aneyza is a welfaring civil town 
more than other in Nomadic Arabia : in her B. Temim citizens 
is a spirit of industry, with a good plain understanding — how- 
beit somewhat soured by the rheum of the Wsihkby religion. 

Seeing that few any more chided the children that cried 
after me in the street, I thought it an evil sign ; but the 
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Kenneyny had oot warned me, and Zfemil was my friend ; 
the days were toward the end of May. One of these forenoons, 
when I returned to my house, I saw filth cast before the thresh- 
old ; and some knavish children had flung stones as I passed 
by the lonely street. Whilst I sat within, the little £navea 
came to batter the door ; there was a Babel of cries : the boldest 
climbed by the side walls to the house terrace ; and burled 
down stones and clay bricks by the stair head. In this uproar 
I heard a skritching of fanatical women, “ Yft Nasrfiny [ thou 
shalt be dead !— -they are in the way that will do it ! ” I sat 
on an hour whilst the hurly-burly lasted : my door held, and for 
all their hooting the knaves had no courage to come down 
where they most rueet with the kafir. At this hour the respect- 
able citizens were reposing at home, or drinking coffee in their 
friends’ houses ; and it was a desolate quarter where I lodged. 
At length the siege was raised ; for some persons went by 
who returned from the coffee companies, and finding this ado 
about Khalil’s door, they drove away the truants, — with those 
extreme curses which are always ready in the mouths of Arabs. 

Later when I would go again into the town, the lads ran 
together, with hue and cry : they waylaid the Nasrany at the 
comers, and cast stones from the backward ; but if the kafii 
turned, the troop fled baek hastily. I saw one coming — a burly 
man of the people, who was a patient of mine ; and called 
to him, to drive the ohildren away. — “Complain to Z&mil!” 
muttered the ungracious churl ; who to save himself from the 
stones, shrank through an open door-way and forsook me. We 
have seen there ate none better at stone-casting than the gipsy- 
like Arabs : their missiles sung about my head, as I walked 
forward, till I came where the lonely street gave upon the 
Boreyda road near the Gi : some citizens passed by. The next 
moment a heavy bat, hurled by some robust arm, flew by my 
face. Those townsfolk stayed, and cried “ho !’’ — ^for the stones 
fell beyond them ; and one, a manly young man, shouted, “ What 
is this, eyyal ? akhs ! God give you confusion ; — there was a 
stone, that had Khalil turned might have slain him, a guest 
in the town, and under the countenance of the sheykhs and 
Zamil.” — No one thinks of calling them cowards. 

I found the negro Aly, and persuaded him to return with 
me ; and clear the lonely by-streets about my lodging. And 
tins he did chasing the eyy^I ; and when bis blood was wanned 
fetchi^ blows with his stick, which in their nimbleness of 
flies lighted oftener upon the walls. Some neighbours accused 
the fanatical hareem, and Aly, showing his negro teeth, ran on 
the hags to have beaten them ; but they pitifully entreated, 
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and promised for themselves. Yet holding las stick over one of 
these, ‘ Wellah, be cries, the tongue of her, at the word of Zimil, 
should be plucked up by the roots ! ’ After this Aly said, “ All 
will now be peace, Khalil ! ” And I took the way to the Mejlis ; 
to drink coffee at Besshm's house. 

Kenneyny was there : they sat at the hearth, though the 
stagnant air was sultry, — but the Arabians think they taste some 
refreshment when they rise from the summer fire. Because I 
found in these friends a cheerfulness of heart, which is the life of 
man — and that is so short ! — I did not reveal to them my trouble, 
which would have made them look sad. I trusted that these 
hubbubs would not be renewed in the town : so bye and bye 
wishing them God’s speed, I rose to depart. They have afterward 
blamed me for sparing to speak, when they might have had 
recourse immediately to Zimil. — la returning I found the 
streets again beset nigh my house, and that the eyySl had armed 
themselves with brickbats and staves. So I went down to the 
suk, to speak with my neighbour Rasheyd, Zlmil’s officer. — 
I saw in Basheyd’s shop some old shivers of Ibrahim Pasha’s 
bombshells ; which are used in poor households for mortars, 
to bray-in their salt, pepper, and the like. Basbeyd said, ‘ that 
ZImil had heard of the children’s rioting in the town. He had 
sent also for the hags, and threatened them ; and Aly had beaten 
some of the lads : now there would be quietness, and I might go 
home ’ ; — but I thought it was not so. I retained through the 
bazaar with the deytk et-sudr — for what heart is not straitened, 
being made an outlaw of the humanity about him ? were it 
even of the lowest savages ! — as I marked how many in the 
shops, and in the way now openly murmured when they saw 
me pass. Amongst the hard faces which went by me was Aly, 
the executive Emir, bearir^ his sword ; and Abdullah the 
grudging son of Z&mil, who likewise (as a grown child of the 
Emir’s house) carries a sword in the streets. Then Sheykh 
Nasii came sternly stalking by me, without regard or saluta- 
tion ! — but welcome all the experience of human life. The sun 
was set, and the streets were empty, when I came again to 
the door of my desolate house ; where weary and fasting, in this 
trouble, I lay 'down and slept immediately. 

I thought I had slumbered an hour, when the negro voice 
of Aly awakened me ! crying at the gate, “ Khalil !-— Khalil ! 
the Emir bids thee open.” I went to undo for him, and looked 
out. It was dark night ; but I perceived, by the shuffling 
feet and murmur of voices, that there were many persons. Aly : 
" The Emir calls thee ; he sits yonder (in the street) ” 
I went, and sat down beside him : could Z&mil, I mused, be 
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come at these hours ! then hearing his voice, which resembled 
Zamil’s, I knew it was another. “ Whither, said the voice, 
would’st thou go.— to Zilfy ? ” — “I am going shortly in the 
company of Abdullah el-Bessim’s son to Jidda.” “ No, no ! 
and Jidda (he said, brutally laughing) is very far off : but tfhere 
wilt thou go this night ? ” — “ Aly, what sheykh is this ? ” — “ It 
is Aly the Emir.” Then a light was brought : I saw his face 
\rhicb, with a Wahaby bnitishness, resembled Zamil’s ; and 
with him were some of his ruffian ministers. — ‘‘ Emir Aly, Ullah 
lead thy parents into paradise ! Thou knowest that I am sick ; 
and I have certain debts for medicines here in the town ; and 
to-day I have tasted nothing. If I have deserved well of some 
of you, let me rest here until the morning ; and then send 
me away in peace.” — “ Nay, thy camel is ready at the comer 
of the street ; and this is thy cameleer ; np ! have out thy 
things, and that quickly. Ho ! some of yon go in with Khalil, to 
hasten him.” — “ And whither will ye send me, so suddenly ? and 
I have no money ! " — " Ha-ha ! what is that to us, I say come 
off ” : as I regarded him fixedly, the villain struck me with 
his fist in the face. — If the angry instinct betray me, the rest 
(I thought) would fall with their weapons upon the Nasrany : — 
Aly had pulled his sword from the sheath to the half. “ This, I 
said to him, you may put up a^ain ; what need of violence ? ” 
Basheyd, Zdmil’s officer, whose house joined to mine from 
the backward — though by the doors it was a street about, had 
heard a rumour ; and he came round to visit me. Glad I was 
to see him enter, with the sword, which he wore for Zamil. 
I enrjuired of him, if Aiy’s commandment were good ? for I could 
not think that my frieuds among the chief citizens were consent- 
ii^ to it ; and that the philosophical Zamil would send by night 
to put me out of the town ! When I told Basheyd that the 
Wahiby Aly had struck me ; he said to me apart, “ Do not pro- 
voke him, only make haste, and doubtless this word is from 
Z4mil : for Aly would not be come of himself to compel thee.” 
Emir Aly called from without, “ Tell Khalil to hasten ! is he not 
ready ? ” Then he came in himself ; and Basheyd helped me 
to lift the thin^ into the bags, for I was feeble. “ Whither, he 
said to the Emir Aly, art thou sending Khalil ? ” “ To Khub- 
bera.” — “ El-HelcUiek were better, or er-Btws ; for these lie in the 
path of caravans.” — ” He goes to Khubbera.” “ Since, I said, you 
drive me away, you will pay the cameleer ; for I have little money." 
Emir Aly : “ Pay the man his hire and make haste ; give him 
three reals, Khalil.” — Raslieyd : “ Half a real is the hire to 
Khubbera : make it less, Emir Aly.” — “Then be it two reals, I shall 
pay the other myself.”—” But tell me, are there none the better 
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for my medicines in your town ? ” — “ We wish for no medioinea.” 
— “ Have I not done well and honestly in Aneyza ? answer 
me, upon your conscience.” Emir Aly: “Well, thou hast.” — 
“ Then what dealing is this ? ” But he cried, “ Art thou ready ? 
now .mount ! ” In the meanwhile, his ruffian ministers bad stolen 
my sandals (left without the chamber door) ; and the honest 
negro Aly cried out for me, accusing them of the theft, “ 0 ye, 
give Khalil his sandals again ! ” I spoke to the brutal Emit ; 
who answered, “ There are no sandals : ” and over this new 
mishap of the NasrS-ny [it is no small suffering to go bare- 
foot on the desert soil glowing in the sun] he laughed apace. 
“ Now, art thou ready ? he cries, mount then, mount ! but first 
pay the man his hire.” — After thiS; I had not five reals left ; my 
watch was stolen ; and I was in the midst of Arabia. 

Rasheyd departed : the things were brought out and laid 
upon the couching camel ; and I mounted. The Emir Aly with 
bfs crew followed me as far as the Mejlis. “ Tell me, (I said 
to him) to whom shall I go at Khubbera ? ” — “ To the Emir, 
and remember his name is Abdullah el-Aly.” — “ Well, give me 
a letter for him.” — “ I will give thee none.” I heard Aly talking 
in a low voice with the cameleer behind me ;--word8 (of an 
adversary), which doubtless boded me no good, or he bad spoken 
openly : when I called to him again, he was gone home. The 
negro Aly, my old host', was yet with me ; he would see me 
friendly to the town’s end. — But where, I mused, were now my 
friends ? The negro said, that Z^mil gave the word for my 
departure at these hours, to avoid any farther tumult in the 
town ; also the night passage were safer, in the desert. Per- 
haps the day’s hubbub had been magnified to Zfimil ; — they 
themselves are always ready ! 

Aly told me that a letter from the Muttowwa of Boreyda 
bad been lately brought to Zamil and the sheykhs of 
Aneyza ; eHiorting them, in the name 0/ the common faith, 
to send away the Nasrdny “ Is this driver to trust ? and are 
they good people at Khubbera ? ” Aly answered with ayes, and 
added, “ Write back to me ; and it is not far : yon will be there 
about dawn, and in all this, believe me Khalil, I am sorry for 
thy sake.” He promised to go himself early to Kenneyny, with 
a request from me, to send ‘ those few reals on account of medi- 
cines ’ : but he went not (as I afterward learned) ; for the negro 
had been bred among Arabs, whose promises are but words in 
the air, and forged to serve themselves at the moment. — “ Let 
this cameleer swear to keep faith with me." Ahj : “ Ay, come 
here thou Hasan ! and swear thus and thus.” Hasan swore all 
that he would ; and at the town walls the negro departed. 
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There we passed forth to the dark Netud ; and a cool night air 
met 03 breathing from the open sand wilderness, which a little 
revived me to ride : we were now in the beginning of the 
stagnant summer heat of the lower Eummah country. 

After an hour’s riding we went by a forsaken orchard and 
ruined buildings,— -there are many such outlying homesteads. 
The night was dim and overcast so that we could not see 
ground under the camel’s tread. We rode in a hollow way of 
the Nefud ; but lost it after some miles. “ It is well, said 
Hasan ; for so we shall be in less danger of any lurking 
Beduins.” We descended at the right hand, and rode on by a 
firmer plain-ground — the Wady er-Eummah ; and there I saw 
plashes of ponded water, which remained from the last days' 
showers at Aneyza. The early summer in Kasim enters with 
sweet April showers : the season was already sultry, with heavy 
skies, from which some day^ there fell light rain ; and they 
look^ that this weather should continue tOl June. Last year, 
I had seen, in the khila, a hundred leagues to the westward, 
only barren heat and drought at this season ; and (some after- 
noons) dust-driving gusts and winds. 

We felt our camel tread again upon the deep Nefud ; and 
riding on with a little starlight above us, to the middle night 
we went by a grove of their bushy fuel-tree, ghrolha. The 
excellence of this firewood, which is of tamarisk kmd, has been 
vaunted-^my friends told me, by some of their (elder) poets ; 
“ ardent, and enduring fire (they say) as the burning ghrotha : ” 
and, according to sheykh N^sir, “ a covered fire of this timber 
may last months long, slowly burning : which has been oft 
proved in their time ; for Aneyza caravans returning over the 
deserts have found embers of their former fires remaining as 
much as thirty days afterward.” The sere wood glows with a 
clear red flame ; and a brand will bum as a torch ; they prefer 
it to the sammara fuel, — that we have seen in much estimation 
at Kheybar. 

Hisan my back-rider, was of the woodman’s trade. He 
mounted from his cottage in the night time ; at dawn he came 
to the trees, and broke sere boughs, and loaded ; and could 
be at home again in Aneyza by the half-afternoon. He was 
partner in the wooden beast under us — an unbroken dromedary, 
with Zamil, who had advanced half the price, fifteen reals. 
Small were his gains in this painful and perHons industry ; and 
yet the fellow had been good for nothing else. I asked him 
wherefore he took of me for this night’s journey as much 
as he gained, doing the like, in eight or nine days ? ‘ The 

Neffid. he answered, was now full of unfriendly Aanb, and he 
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feared to lose the thelM ; he -would not otherwise have ad- 
ventured, although he had disobeyed Zimil. — He told me, this 
sending me a-way was determined to-night, in a council of the 
sheykhs ; be said over their names, and among them were none 
of my acquaintance. H^san had heard their talk ; for Zamil 
sent early to call him, and bade him be ready to carry Haj 
Khalil ; the Emir said at first to el-Bukertek—toi the better 
opportunity of passing caravans ; but the rest were for Khubbera. 

— Hasan dismounted about a thing I had not seen hitherto 
used in the Arab countries, although night passengers and 
Beduins are not seldom betrayed by the braying of their 
theluls : he whipped his halter about the great sheep-like 
brute’s muzzle ! which cut off further complainings- I was 
never racked by camel riding as in this night’s work, seated 
on a sharp pack-saddle : the snatching gait of the untaught 
thelfil, wont only to carry firewood, was t^ugh the long hours 
of darkness an agony. What could I think of Zfimil ?— was I 
heretofore so much mistaken in the man ? 

H6san at length drew bridle ; I opened my eyes and saw 
the new snn lookmg over the shoulder of the Nefud : the fellow 
alighted to say his prayer ; also the light revealed to me the 
squalid ape-like visage of this companion of the way. We were 
gone somewhat wide in the night time ; and Hisan, who might 
be thirty years of age, had not passed the Nefud to Khubbera 
since his childhood. BVom the next dune we saw the heads of the 
palms of el-HeUklieh. The sand-sea lay in great windrows, banks 
and troughs : over these, we were now riding ; and when the sun 
was risen from the earth, the clay-built town of Khubbera [or 
Khdbra] appeared before us, -without palms or greenness. !J?he 
tilled lands are not in sight ; th^ lie, five miles long, in the 
bottom of the Wady er-Eummah, and thereof is the name of 
their gSria. [u. p. 238.] Amidst the low-built Nefud town 
stands a high clay watch-tower. HAsan: “Say not when thou 
comest to the place, ‘ I am a Nasr&ny,’ because they might not 
receive thee.” — “ Have they not heard of the Nasrftny, from 
Aneyza ? ’’ — “ It may be ; for at this time there is much car- 
riage of grain to the Besskms, who are lenders there also.” 

We saw plashes a little beside our way. “ Let us to the 
-water,” quoth Hdsan. — “ There is water in the girby, and we 
are come to the inhabited.” — “ But I am to set thee do-wn there ; 
for thus the Emir Aly bade me.” — Again I saw my life 
betrayed ! and this would be worse than when the Boreyda 
cameleer (of the same name) forsook me nigh Aneyza ; for 
in Aueyza wm the hope of Zwnil : Khubbera, a poor town 

33 * 
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of peasant folk, and ancient colony of Kahtin, is under Boreyda"; 
the place was yet a mile distant. — “ Thou shalt set me down 
in the midst of the town ; for this thou hast received my reals.” 
H4san notmthstanding made his beast kneel under ns ; I 
aliehted, and he came to unload my bags. I put him away, 
and taking out a bundle in which was my pistol, the wretch 
saw the naked steel in my hands ! — “ Eafik, if thou art afraid 
to enter, I shall ride alone to the town gate, and unload ; and 
so come thou and take thy thelul again : but make me no resist- 
ance, lest I shoot her; because thou betrayest my life.” ‘‘I 
carry this romh, answered the javel, to help me against any who 
would take my thelul.” — I went to unmuzzle the brute ; that 
with the halter in my hand I might lead her to Khubbera. 

A man of the town was at some store-houses not far off ; be 
had marked our contention, and came running : “ Oh ! what is 
it ? (he asked) ; peace be with you.” I told him the matter, 
and so did Hisan who said no word of my being a Nasrany : 
nor bad the other seen me armed. The townsman gave it that 
the stranger had reason ; so we mounted and rode to the walls. 
But the untrained thelW refused to pass the gates : alighting 
therefore we shackled her legs with a cord, and left her ; and I 
compelled Hisan to take my bags upon his shoulders, and carry 
them in before me. — So we came to the wide public place ; and 
he cast them down there and would have forsaken me ; but I 
would not suffer it. Some townspeople who came to us ruled. 
That I bad right, and H6san must bear the things to the 
kahwat of the emir. 

I heard said behind me, “ It is some stranger ; ” and as so 
o^y of these townspeople are cameleers and almost yearly 
pilgrims to the holy places, they have seen many strangers. — 
We entered the coffee hall ; where an old blind man was sitting 
alone — Aly, father of the Emir ; who rising as he heard this 
concourse, and feeling by the walls, went about to prepare 
coffee. The men that entered after me sat down each one 
after Ins age and condition, under the waDs, on three sides 
of tb^ small coffee-chamber. Not much after them there 
came in the Emir himself, who returned from the fields ; a 
well-disposed and manly fellah. They sent out to call my 
raffk to coffee ; but Hisan having put down my things was 
stolen out of their gate again. The company sat silent, tOl 
the coffee should be ready ; and when some of them would have 
questioned me the rest answered, ‘‘ But not yet.” Certain of the 
young men ^eady laid their heads together, and looking up 
between their whispers they gazed upon me. I saw they 
were bye and bye persuaded, that I could be noue other than 
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that stranger who had passed by Boreyda — the wandering 
Nasriny. 

Driven thna from Aneyza, I was in great weariness ; and 
being here without money in the midst of Arabia, I mused of the 
Kenneyny, and the Bessam, so lately my good friends ! — Could 
they have forsaken me ? Would Kenneyny not send me money ? 
and how long would this people suffer me to continue amoi^t 
them ? Which of them would carry me any whither, but for 
payment ? and that I must begin to require for my remedies, 
from all who were not poor : it might suffice me to purchase 
bread, — lodging I could obtain freely. I perceived by the grave 
looking of the better sort, and the side glances of the rest, when I 
told my name, that they all knew me. One asked already, ‘ Had 
I not medicines ? ’ but others responded for me, “ To-morrow 
will be time for these enquiries.” I heard the emir himself 
say under his breath, ‘ they would send me to the HelMleb, or 
the Bukerfeh.’— Their coffee was of the worst : my Khubbeta 
hosts seemed to be poor householders. When the coffee-server 
had poured out a second time the company rose to depart. 

Only old Aly remained. He crept over where I was, and let 
himself down on his hands beside the hakim ; and gazing with 
his squalid eyeballs enquired, if with some medicine I could not 
help his sight ? I saw that the ey^ were not perished. “ Ay, 
help my father 1 said the emir, coming in again ; and though 
it were but a little yet that would be dear to me.” I asked the 
emir, “ Am I in safety here ? ” — “ I answer for it ; stay some days 
and cure my father, also we shall see bow it will be.” Old Aly 
promised that he would send me freely to er-Euss — few miles 
distant ; from whence 1 might ride in the next (Mecca) samn 
kafily, to Jidda. The men of er-Euss [pronounce er-Bus$] are 
nearly all caravanets. I enquired when the caravan would set 
forth ? “ It may be some time yet ; but we will ascertain for 
thee.” — “ I have not fully five reals [ 205 .] and these bags ; may 
that suffice ? “ Ay, responded the old man, I think we may 

find some one to mount thee for that money.” 

Whilst we were speaking, there came in, with bully voices 
and a clanking of swords and long guns, some strangers ; who 
were thelul troopers of the Boreyda Prince’s bar'd, and such as 
we have seen the rajajil at Hayil. The honest swaggerers had 
ridden in the night time ; the desert being now full of thieves. 
They leaned up matchlocks to the wall, hanged their swords on 
the tenters, and sat down before the hearth with ruffling 
smiles ; and they saluted me also : but I saw these rude men 
with apprehension ; lest they should have a commission from 
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Hdsan to molest me : after coffee they mounted to an upper 
room to sleep. And on the morrow I was easy to hear that the 
riders had departed very early, for er-Euss : these messengers 
of Weled Mahanna were riding round to the oases in the prin- 
cipality [of Boreyda], to summon the village sheykhs to a 
common council. 

Old Aly gave me an empty house next him, for my lodging, 
and had my bags carried thither. At noon the blind sire led 
me himself, upon bis clay stairs, to an upper room ; where 1 
found a slender repast prepared for me, dates and girdle-bread 
and water. He had been emir, or we might say mayor of 
Khubbera under Boreyda, until to blindness ; when his son suc- 
ceeded him, a man now of the middle age ; of whom the old 
man spoke to all as ‘ tTie emir.’ The ancient had taken to him- 
self a your^ wife of late ; and when strange man-folk were not 
there, she sat always beside her old lord ; and seemed to love 
him well. They had between them a little son ; but the child 
was blear-eyed, with a running ophthalmia. The grey-beard 
bade the young mother sit down with the child, by the hakim ; 
and cherishing their little son with bis aged hands he drew him 
before me. 

Old Aly began to discourse with me of religion ; enforcing, 
himself to be tolerant the while. He joyed devoutly to bear 
there was an holy rule of men’s lives ^Iso in the Christians’ 
religion. — “ Eigh me ! yo be good people, but not in the right 
way, that is pleasing unto Ullah ; and therefore it profiteth 
nothing. The Lord give thee to know the truth and say, 
there is none God but the Lord and Mohammed the apostle of 
the Lord.” — A deaf man entering suddenly, troubled our talk ; 
demanding ere he sat down, woind I cure Ids malady ? ” And 
what, I asked, wouldst thon give the hakim if he show thee a 
remedy ? ” The fellow answered, ‘‘ Nothing surely ! Wouldst 
thou be paid for only telling a man, — ^wilt thou not tell me ? 
eigh ! ” and his wrath began to rise. Aly : “ Young man, such 
be not words to spaak to the bakim, who will help thee if he 
may.” — “ Well tell him, I said, to make a horn of paper, wide 
in the mouth, rnd lay the little end to bis ear ; and be shall 
hear the better.’' — The fellow, who deemed the Nasrany put 
a scorn upon Him, bore my saying hardly. “ Nay, if the thing 
be rightly eorisidered, quoth the ancient sheykh, it may seem 
reasonable ; only do thou after Khalil’s bidding.” But the deaf 
would sit no loiter. ‘ The cursed Nasr&ny, whose life (he 
murmured) was in their hand, to deride him thus ! ’ and with 
baUfui looks he flung out from us. — A young man, who had come 
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in, lamented to me the natural misery of his country ; “ where 
there is nothing, said he, besides the incessant hugger-mugger 
of the suSinies. I have a brother settled, and welfaring in the 
north ; and if I knew where I might likewise speed, wellah I 
would go thither, and return no more.” — “ And leave thy old 
father and mother to die ! and forget thine acquaintance ? ” — 
“ But my friends would be of them amoi^ whom I sojourned.” 
— Such is the mind of many of the inhabitants of el-Kasim. 

On the morrow there arrived two young men riding upon a 
tbelul, to seek cures of the mudowwy ; the one for his eyes, and his 
rafik for an old visceral malady. They were from the farthest 
palm and com lands of Khubbera, — loam bottoms or ranthas in 
the Wady ; that last to the midway betwixt this town and er- 
Buss, "^en they heard, that they must lay down the price of 
the medicines, elevenpence — which is a field labourer’s wages 
(besides bis rations) for three days — they chose to sufier their 
diseases for other years, whilst it pleased Ullah, rather than ad- 
venture the silver. — “ Nay, but cure us, and we will pay at the 
full: if thy remedies help us, will not the sick come riding to thee 
from all the villages ? ” But I would not hear ; and, with many 
reproaches, the sorry 3mung men mounted, to ride home again. 

I found my medical credit high at Khubbera ! for one of my 
Aneyza patients was their townswoman: the Nasr&ny’s eye- 
washes somewhat cleared her sight ; and the fame bad passed 
the Nefud. I was soon called away to visit a sick person. At 
the kahwa door, the boy who led the hakim bade me stand^ — 
contrary to the custom of Arabian hospitality — ^whilst he went 
in to tell them. I heard the child say, “ The kafir is come ; ” 
and their response in like sort, — I entered then ! and sat down 
among them ; and blamed that householder’s uncivil usage. 
Because I had reason, the peasants were speechless and out of 
countenance ; the coffee maker hastened to pour me out a cup : 
and so rising I left them. — I wondered that all Khubbera should 
be so silent ! I saw none in the streets ; I beard no cheerful 
iTTipHing of coffee-pestles in their clay town. In these days the 
most were absent, for the treading out and winnowing of their 
com : the harvest was light, because their com had been beaten 
by hail little before the ear ripened. The house-building of 
Khubbera is rude ; and the place is not unlike certain viDage- 
towns of upland Syria. I passed throi^ long uncheerful streets 
of half-ruinous clay cottages ; but besides some butchers’ stalls 
and a smith’s forge, I saw no shop or merchandise in the town. 
Their mosque stands by the mejlis, and is of low clay building : 
thereby I saw a brackish well— only a fathom deep, where 
they wash before prayers. They have no water to drink in the 
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tOTO, for the ground is brackish ; hut the housewives must go 
out to fill their girbies from wells at some distance. The 
watch-tower of Khubbera, built of clay — great beneath as a 
small chamber, and spiring upward to the height of the gallery, 
is built in the midst of the acre-great Mejlis : and therein [as in 
all Kasim towns] is held the Friday’s market ; when the nomads, 
coming also to pray at noon in the mesjid, bring camels and 
small cattle and samn. 

— It was near mid-day ; and seeing but three persons sitting 
on a clay bench in the vast forsaken Mejlis ; I went to sit down 
by them. One of these had the aspect of a man of the stone 
age ; a wild gri nning seized by moments upon his half human 
visage. I questioned the others who sat on yawning and in- 
different : and they began to ask me of my religion. The elf- 
like fellow exclaimed : ‘‘ Now were a knife brought and put to 
the wezand of him ! — which biUah may be done lawfully, for the 
Muttowwa says so ; and the Nasrany not confessii^, la ilah ill' 
UUahl pronounce, Bismiilah er-rahman, er-raMm [m the name 
of God the pitiful, the God of the bowels of mercies), and cut 
his gullet ; and gug-gug-gug I — this kafir’s blood would gurgle 
like the blood of a sheep or camel when we carve her halse : 
I will run now and borrow a knife.” — “ Nay, said they, thou 
mayest not so do.” I asked them, ‘‘ Is not he a Beduwy?— 
hot what think ye, my friends ? says the wild wretch well or 
no ? ” — “ We cannot tdl : this is the religion ! Khalil ; but we 
would have no violence, — yea, he is a Beduwy.” — “ What is thy 
tribe, 0 thou sick of a devU ? ” — “ I Harby.” — ” Thou liest ! the 
Harb are honest folk : but I think, my friends, this is an Aujy.'’ 
— ” Yes, God’s life ! I am of A6f ; how knowest thou this, Nas- 
rliny ?— -does he know everything ! ” — “ Then my friends, this 
fellow is a cut-purse, and cut-throat of the pilgrims that go 
down to Mecca, and accuraed of God and mankind 1 ” The 
r^t answered, “ Wellah they are cursed, and thou sayest well : 
we have a religion, Khalil, and so have ye.” But the Aufy 
lai^hed to the ears, ha-ha-hi-lu-ifi ! for joy that he and his 
people were men to be acoounted-of in the world. “ Ay billah, 
quoth he, we be the Haj-eutters.” — They laughed now upon 
him ; and so I left them. 

When I complained of the Aufy’s words to the emir, he 
said— wagging the stick in his hand, “ Fear nothing ! and in 
the meanwhile cure the old man my father : wellah, if any 
speak a word against thee, I will beat him until there is no 
breath left in him ! ” — The people said of the emir, “ He is poor 
and indebted : ” much of their harvest even here is grown 
lor the Bessto ; who take of them ten or twelve in the 
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hundred : if paid in bind they are to receive for every real of 
usury one-third of a real more. After this I saw not the emir ; 
and hia son told me he was gone to el-Bukerieh, to ride from 
thence in the night-time to Boreyda : they journey in the dark, 
for fear of the Beduw. Last year Abdxillah the emir and fifteen 
men of Khubbera returning from the Haj, and having only few 
miles to ride home, after they left the Boreyda caravan, had 
been stripped and robbed of their thehils, by hostile Beduw. 

The townspeople that I saw at Khubbera were fellahln- 
like bodies, ungracious, inhospitable. No man called the 
stranger to coffee ; I had not seen the like in Arabia, even 
among the black people at Kheybar : in this place may be nigh 
600 houses. Many of their men were formerly Ageylies at 
Medina ; but the Turkish military pay being very long with- 
held of late, they had forsaken the service. Khubbera is a site 
without any natural amenity, enclosed by a clay wall : and 
strange it is, in this desert town, to hear no creaking and 
shrilling of auanies ! — The emir and his old father were the best 
of all that I met with in this place. 

— * The Kenneyny, I thought, will not forsake me ! ’ but 
now a second day had passed. 1 saw the third sun rise to the 
hot noon ; and then, with a weary heart, I went to repose in my 
lodging. Bye and bye I heard some knocking at the door, and 
young men’s voices without, — “ Open, Khalil ! Zamil has sent 
for thee.” I drew the bolt ; and saw the cameleer Hasan stand- 
ing by the threshold ! — “ Hast thou brought me a letter ? ” — “ I 
have brought none.” I led him in to Aly, that the fatherly 
man might hear his tale. — * Z&mil recalled me, to send me by 
the kdfily which was to set out for Jidda.’ — But we knew that 
the convoy could not be ready for certain weeks ! and I asked 
Aly, should I mount with no more to assure me than the 
words of this Hasan ? — ^it bad been better for the old man 
that I continued here awhile, for his eyes’ sake. “ Well, said 
he, go Khalil, and doubt not at all ; go in peace ! ” I asked 
for vials, and made eye-washes to leave with him : the old 
sire was pleased with this grateful remembrance. 

Some young men took up my bags of good will, and bore 
them through the streets ; and many came along with ns to 
the gates, where Hasan had left his tfaelul. — When we were 
riding forth 1 saluted the bystanders : but all those Kahtanites 
were not of like good mind ; for some recommended me to 
Iblis, the most were silent ; and mocking children answered my 
parting word with maa samawwy I — instead of the goodly Semitic 
valediction maa sdlaamy, ‘ go in peace.’ 
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We came riding four miles over the Nefud, to the Helilteh : 
the solitary mountain Sag, which has the shape of a pine-apple, 
appeared upon our left hand, many iniles distant. The rock, 
say the Arabs, is bard and ruddy-black : — it might be a plutonic 
ontlyer in the border of the sand country. As we approached, 
I saw other palms, and a high watch-tower, two miles beyond ; 
of another oasis, el-Biikerieh : between these settlements is a 
place where they find “ men’s bones ” mingled with cinders, 
and the bon« of small cattle ; which the people ascribe to the 
B. Helltl — of whom is the name of the viUage, where we now 
arrived. El-Bukerieb is a station of the cameleers ; and they 
are trafdckera to the Beduw. Some of them are weU enriched ; 
and they traded at first with money borrowed of the Bessam. 

The villagers of Helaiieh and of Bukerieh (ancient Sbeya 
colonies) would sooner be under Zdmil and Aneyza than subject 
to Hksan Weled Mahanna — whom they call jabbdr : they pay 
tax to Boreyda, five in the hundred. Of these five, one-fourth 
is for the emir or mayor of the place ; an half of the rest was 
formerly Ibn Saud’s, and the remnant was the revenue of the 
princes of Boreyda ; but now Weled Mahanna detains the 
former portion of the Wahdby. — Their com is valued by mea- 
sure, the dates are sold by weight. At the Helklieh are many 
old wells “ of the B. Helal.” Some miles to the westward is 
Tholfa, an ancient village, and near the midway is an hamlet 
Shehieh : at half a journey from Bukerieh upon that side are 
certain winter granges and plantations of Boreyda. — One cried 
to us, as we entered the town, “ Who is he with thee, TTi^!=utr ?” — 
"A Nasr4ny dog, answered the fellow [the only Nejd Arabian 
who ever put upon me such an injury], or I cannot tell what ; 
and I am carrying him again to Aneyza as Zamil bids me.” 
— Such an unlucky malignant wight as my cameleer, whose 
strange looking discomforts the soul, is called in this country 
mishur, bewitched, enchanted. When I complained of the elf 
here in his native village — though from a child he had dwelt at 
Aneyza, they answered me, “Ay, he is mishtir, mesquin !" — 
We rode through the streets and alighted where some friendly 
villagers showed us the kahwa. 

Many persons entered with us ; and they left the highest 
place for the guest, which is next the coffee maker. A well-clad 
wid smiling host came soon, with the coffee berries in his hand : 
but bye and bye he said a word to me as bitter as his coffee, 
*' How farest thou ? 0 adu (thou enemy of) Ullah ! ” Adu is a 
booh word [u. p. 80] ; but he was a kotan reader. — “ I am too 
simple to be troubled with so wise a man : is every camel too a 
Moslem ? ” “A camel, responded the village pedant, is a crea- 
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f,ure of Ullah, irrational ; and cannot be of any religion. ” — 
“Then account me a camel: also I pray Ullah send thee some 
of the aches that are in my weary bones ; and now leave finding 
fault in me, who am here to drink coffeo.” The rest laughed, 
and that is peace and assurance with the Arabs : they answered 
him, “ He says reason ; and trouble not Khalil, who is over 
weary.” — Bat the koran reader would move some great divinity 
matter : “ Wherefore dost thou not forsake, Nasrany, your im- 
pure religion (dfn n^is) ; and turn to the right religion of the 
Moslemin ? and confess with us, ‘ There is an only God and 
Mohammed is his Sent One’ '? — And, with violent looks, he cries, 
I say to thee abjure ! Khalil.” I thought it time to appease 
him : the beginning of Mawmetry was an Arabian faction, and 
so they ever think it a sword matter. — “ 0 What-is-tby-name, 
have done thou ; for I am of too httle understanding to attain 
to your high tHngs.” It tickled the village reader's ears to 
hear himself extolled by a son of the ingenious Nasara. “ No 
more, I added : the Same who cast me upon these coasts, may 
esteem an upright life to be a prayer before Him. As for 
me, was I not bom a Christian, by the providence of Ullah ? 
and His providence is good ; therefore it was good for me to 
be bom a Christian ! and good for me to be born, it is good for 
me to live a Christian ; and when it shall please God, to die a 
Christian : and if I were afraid to die, I were not a Christian ! ” 
Some exclaimed, “ He has well spoken, and none ought to 
molest him.” The pedant murmured, “ But if Khalil knew 
letters — so much as to read his own scriptures, he would have 
discerned the truth, that Mohammed is Seal of the prophets 
and the apostle of Ullah.’’ 

Even here my remedies purchased me some relief ; for a 
patient led me away to brealdast. We returned to the kahwa; 
and about mid-afternoon the village company, which sat thick 
as flies in that small sultry chamber, went forth to sit in the 
street dust, under the shadowing wall of the Mejlis. They hade 
me be of good comfort, and no evil should betide me : for here, 
said they, the Arabs are muhdkimin, ' under rulers.’ [The 
Arabs love not to be in all things so straitly governed. I 
remember a young man of ei-Weshm, of honest parentage, who 
complained ; that in his Province a man durst not kill one out- 
right, though he foimd him lying with his sister, nor the adul- 
terer in bis house : for not omy must he make satisfaction, 
to the kindred of the slain ; but he would be punished by the 
laws !] — Some led me through the orchards ; and I saw that 
their wells were deep as those of Aneyza. 

In the evening twilight I rode forth with Hdsan. She moon 
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was rising, and he halted at an outlying plantation ; where 
there waited two Meteyr Beduins, that would go in company 
with us, — driving a few sheep to their menzil near Aneyza. The 
mother of HMan and some of her kindred brought him on the 
way. They spoke under their breath ; and I heard the hag bid 
her son ‘ deal with the Nasriny as he found good, — so that he 
delivered himself ! ' — Glad I was of the Beduin fellowship ; and 
to hear the desert men’s voices, as they climbed over the wall, 
saying they were our raftks. — We journeyed in the moon-light ; 
and I sat crosswise, so that I might watch the shadow of 
Hasan’s lance, whom I made to ride upon his feet. I saw by 
the stars that our course lay eastward over the Nefud billows. 

■ifter two hours we descended into the Wady er-Summah. The 

Beduin companions were of the mixed Aarab, which remain in 
this dira since the departure of Annezy. They dwell here 
together under the protection of Z4mil ; and are called Aarah 
Zdmil. They are poor tribe’s-folk of Meteyr and of ‘Ateyba, that 
wanting camels have become keepers of small cattle in the 
Nefud, where are wells everywhere and not deep : they live 
at the service of the oases, and earn a little money as herds- 
men of the suAny and caravan camels. Menzils of these mixed 
Arabs remove together ; they have no enemies ; and they brir^ 
their causes to Zlmil. 

An hour after middle night we halted in a deep place 
among the dunes ; and being now past the danger of the way 
they would slumber here awhile. — Rising before dawn we 
rode on by the Wady er-Rummah ; which lay before us like a 
long plain of firm sand, with much greenness of desert bushes 
and growth- of ghrottha : and now I saw this tree, in the day- 
light, to be a low weeping kind of tamarisk. The sprays are 
bitter, rather than — as the common desert tamarisk — saline ; the 
Kasim camels wreathe to it their lor^ necks to crop mouthfuls 
in the march. — The fiery sun now rose on that Nefud horizon : 
the Beduins departed from us towards their menzil ; and we 
rode forth in the Wady bottom, which seemed to be nearly an 

boor over. We could not be many milw from Aneyza : I 

heard then a silver descant of some little bird, that flittiD<y 
over the desert bnshes warbled a musical note which ascended 
on the gamut ! and this so •sweetly, that I could not have 
dreamed the like. 

I sought to learn, from my brutish companion, what were 
Z&mil’s will concerning me. I asked, whither he carried me ? 
H&san answered, ‘ To the town ; ’ and I should lodge in that great 
house upon the Gi, — the house of Rasheyd a northern mer- 
(dtant, DOW absent from Aneyza. We were already in sight of an 
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outlying com ground ; and Hasan held over towards a planta- 
tion of palms, which appeared beyond. When we came thither, 
he dismounted to speak with some whose voices we heard in 
the coffee-bower, — a shed of sticks and palm branches, which 
is also the husbandmen’s shelter. — Hasan told them, that 
Zamil’s word had been to set me down here ! Those of the 
garden had not heard of it : after some talk, one Ibrahim, 
the chief of them, invited me to dismount and come in ; and 
he would ride himself with Hasan to the town, to speak with 
Zamil. They told me that Aneyza might be seen from the 
next dunes. This outlying property of palms lies in a bay of 
the Wady, at little distance (southward) from el-'Eyarieh. 

They were busy here to tread out the grain : the threshing- 
floor was but a plot of the common ground ; and I saw a row 
of twelve oxen (faven round about a stake, whereto the inmost 
beast is bound. The ears of com can be little better than 
bruised from the stalks thus, and the grain is afterward beaten 
out by women of the household with wooden mallets. Their 
winnowing is but the casting up this bruised straw to the 
air by handfuls. A great sack of the ears and grain was 
loaded upon a thelul, and sent home many times in the day, to 
Basheyd’s town house. 

The higb-w'alled court or kasr of this ground was a four- 
square buiidiiig in clay, sixty paces upon a side, with low 
comer towers. Hi the midst is the well of seven fathoms to 
the rock, steyned with dry masonry, a double camel-yard, and 
stalling for kine and asses ; chambem of a slave woman care- 
taker and her son, rude store-houses in the toivers, and the 
well-driver’s beyt. The cost of this castle-like clay yard had 
been a hundred reals, for labour ; and of the well five hundred. 
An only gateway into this close was barred at nightfall. 
Such redoubts— impregnable m the weak Arabian warfare, 
are made in all outlying properties. The farm beasts were 
driven in at the going down of the sun. 

At mid-afternoon I espied two horsemen descending from 
the Nefud. It was Kenneyny with es-Safy, who came to visit 
me. — ^Abdullah told me that neither he nor Bessim, nor any 
of the friends, had notice that night of my forced departure 
from Aneyza. They first heard it in the morning ; when 
H^ed, who had bidden the hakim to breakfast, awaited me 
an hour, and wondered why I did not arrive. As it became 
known that the Nasrfiny had been driven away in the night, 
the townspeople talked of it in the suk : many of them blamed 
the sheykhs. Kenneyny and Bessim did not learn all the truth 
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till evening; when they went to Zamil, and enquired, ‘Where- 
fore had he sent nje away thus, and without their knowledge ?’ 
Zinail answered, ‘That such had been the wUl of the mejha,’ 
and he could not contradict them. My friends said, ‘ But if 
Khalil should die, would not blame be laid to Aneyza 9 — since 
the Nasrany had been received into the town. Khalil was ibn 
juad, and it became them to provide for hia safe departure.’ 
Bessim, to whom nothing could be refused, asked Zamil to 
recall Khalil ; — ‘who might, added el-Kenneyny, remain in one of 
the outlying jenejmies, if he could not be received again into 
the town [because of the Wahiby malice], until some k&fily 
were setting forth.’ Z&mil consented, and sent for Hdsan ; 
and bade him ride back to Khubbera, to fetch again Haj Khalil. 
My friends made the man mount immediately ; and they named 
to Zamil these palms of Basheyd. 

Abdullah said that none would molest me here ; I might 
take rest, until he found means for my safe departure : and 
whither, he asked, would I go ? — “ To Jidda.” He said, ‘ he 
should labour to obtain this also for me, from Zamil ; and of 
what had I present need ? ’ — I enquired should I see him again 9 
— ‘‘Perhaps no; thou knowest what is this people’s tongue!” 
Then I requested the good man to advance money upon my 
bill ; a draft-book was in my bags, against the time of my 
arriving at the coast ; and I wrote a cheque for the sum of a 
few reals. Silver for the Kenneyny in hia philosophical hours 
was nyis ed-dinya " world’s dross ” ; nevertheless the merchant 
now desired Himed (my disciple in English) to peruse the 
ciphere ! But that was surely of friendly purpose to in- 
struct me ; for with an austere countenance he said farther, 
” Trust not, Khalil, to any man ! not even to me.” In his remem- 
brance might be my imprudent custom, to speak always plainly ; 
even in matter of religion. Here, he said, I was in no danger of 
the crabbed Emir Aly : when I told my friend that the Wahiby 
mule had struck me, “ God, he exclaimed, so smite Aly 1” — The 
bill, for which he sent me on the morrow the just exchange in 
silver, came to my hands after a year in Europe : it had been 

E aid at Beyrut. — Spanish crowns are the currency of Kasim : I 
ave asked, how could the foreign merchants carry their fortunes 
(in silver) over the wilderness ? it was answered, ‘‘ in the strong 
pilgrimage caravans.” 

This tillage of Easheyd might be nearly five acres ; a third 
planted with palms, the rest was unenclosed seed ground, 
towards the Wady. A former palm ground in this place had 
been destroyed in the Wahiby warfare ; and the well was stopped 
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by the besieged of Aneyza. — There remained but a desert gd, 
when Rasheyd occupied the ground, who planted palms and 
opened two wells. The tenement, with the young plants, was 
now valued at six to seven thousand reals. When Ibn Rashid 
came before the town two or three years ago, with Boreyda, 
this jeaeyny had been a camping ground of some of his cavaliers : 
they found here plenty of green forage. — The site was held 
in ancient times ; for the labourers often cast up potsherds and 
(burnt) bricks in their ploughing and digging. 

Here one S&lih, a salesman in the clothiers’ shk, was master 
(for his father) ; a tall fellah-like body, who came hither daily 
from the town. — E one had chalked on Salih’s back, BaUdl Hm 
Battdl (Good-for-Iittle, son of The-Satoe), none reading it would 
not have allowed this to be rightly said. His heart was sore, his 
wit was short, his head was broken ; and he believed himself to 
be a sot in the world. — Salih began to say to me in the even- 
ing, to my very amazement ! that he had lately travelled in 
Europa ; and seen those wonderful comitries of the Nas&ra ! 
the churl added, half aghast ! that it cost him “ seven hundred 
lii-as (£560).” “ We sailed, quoth he, from Bosra ; we touched at 
Stambul ; we passed an island — the name I have not now in 
mind : and we landed at London- After that we visited Baris, 
Vienna and Italia, — great cities of the Nasira ! ” Seven months 
they were out: a'summet month they spent in Londra,- — 
London was wonderful 1 In Baris they were a month — Baris 
was beautiful ! But all the people gazed on their Oriental 
clothing 1 and after that they went clad — besides the Fez cap, 
as Europeans. 

I asked who was bis tafik ? He answered, “ KhdlUy." 
— Now by adventure I came to Vienna in the days when 
Khalidy was there ! and I had remarked two Semitic strangers 
in red caps in the public places ! And the name was known 
to me ! because they had visited the learned Orientalist Von 
Krcmer : who afterwards wrote it for me (in Arabic), — Y ubbp 
Ehalidy, bl-Kuds : saying that he was a litterate Moslem, a 
school-teacher [a vaunter of his noble lineage, who has some- 
turns made ptofrasion of Christianity] in Jerusalem, who had 
some smattering of European languages ; and another day I 
might meet with him there. — I drew from my bags a bundle 
of letters ; and suddenly exhibited this writing to the thick 
eyes of Salih ! — who then with inept smiles as if he had been 
beat, began to say ; it was not himself but his brother that 
had been the Occidental traveller ! — one Aly, a merchant and 
landed man at Bosra ; where his palms “ exceeded all Aneyza ! ” 
[1 have since heard that Aly el-Basheyd was not a good name 
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there, — and it was said, ha had defaulted in his Eui'opean 
travels !] ha left this Salih guardian of his affairs, in his absence. 
It was told me at Aneyza of the same Aly, ‘ that upon a 
time he brought down (here) a stranger from the north, a kafir, 
— but they could not say whether Yahiidy, Christian or Persian ; 
to set up some pumping gear, which should save cost of camel- 
labour. But ere the work was ready, the Wahabi®’ short 
patience was at an end ; and the mechanic, who would not be of 
their religion, was driven from among them.’ 

The words of Aly, returned from the Occident, dwelled 
in the ears of Salih. He dreamed of that dedale world of the 
Nasara, full of amazing inventions 1 and the homely Nejd seemed 
to his busy broken fantasy a wildem®s indeed, in comparison 
with ail that he lately beheld with his brother’s eyes in 
Buropa. — And S&lih, because KhaW was an European, looked 
to read in my simple sayings the enigmatology of Solomon. 

Ibrahim was his brother-in-law, — a vile spirit of a pleasant 
humour, full of ribald jangl® ; and of some goodness of heart, 
when not crossed : he was here continually in these days to 
oversee the harv®t work. F6hd, a labouring lad of twenty and 
younger son of Easheyd, was over the husbandmen, — an honest 
soul more than the rest ; but of so stookish impenetrable 
nature that he bad not been able to leam letters, .^d there- 
fore his father banished the lubber to the fields ; that at least 
some profit might arise to the household of his strong anna. 
Rude was the young man and miserable, but very diligent : he 
had learned at school no more than to say his prayers. 

This wealthy family was new, and of the libertine blood : 
their lineaments were Arabian, and not swarthy. The old 
Rasheyd in his youth was a butcher’s prentice ! and carried 
camel-flesh and mutton on his head, from house to house. He 
was afterward a salesman of cotton wares and women’s wimpi® j 
and very soon became a welfaring tradesman. But of this 
diverse voic® were current in Aneyza, some saying, that 
“ Rasheyd had found a treasure in the Hejfiz, as he came again 
with the Haj from Mecca others held, that it was the blessing : 
“ UDah giveth to some, and taketh away from some in the 
world.” — Rasheyd grew, and traded in the North : he became 
one of the great coast merchants ; and now his traffic was chiefly 
at Bosra. He had merchant sons at Zbeyer and Amara j 
and a third in Kuweyt. B®ide them a son-in-law of his wm 
a trader in Wady Ronnya in the Bisby country ; and another 
son was lately a trad®man, at Aden. The old man, we heard, 
would come down in the next caravan. — Joining to th®e palms 
was the plantation of a poor family, also of libertine blood ; bat 
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hardlj to be discerned, at least by the eyes of strangers, irozo 
the fdl-blooded citizens. 

Ibrahim was one of the many East Nejders that, some 
years before, went down to dig for wages in the work of the 
Snez Canal : he thought there were two hundred men from 
el-Kasim. And he had seen, in that enterprise, “ the peoples of the 
Nazira ” — French, Italians, Greeks, whom he supposed to speak 
one language ! Some parcels of the Canal bad been assigned 
to petty undertakers : Ibrahim wrought in the sendee of a 
Prankish woman ; and the wife-man, he said, with pistols in 
her belt, was a stem overseer of her work-folk. There was a 
Babel of nations, a concourse of men of every hard and doubtful 
fortune : — and turbid the tide-rips of such an host of adven- 
turing spirits on the shoals ! McKerns and Christians — especially 
the fanatic Oriental Greeks (er-Eum), were mingled together ; 
and peaceable men were afraid to stray from their fellowships. 
He saw in these natural enmities only a war of religions : “ It 
was the Rum, he pretended — they had the most arms — that set 
upon the Moslemin.” The Greeks are execrated by el-Islam in 
those parts ; so that even among nomads of the Sinai coast I 
have heard a man say to his adversary— using the Frenjy word, 
“ Thou art worse than a Greco / ” These disorders were re- 
pressed, Ibrahim said, with impartiality, by the Egyptian soldiery. 

Upon a time, he told ns, as he and a few together went 
to Suez, they were waylaid by some murderous Nasira : but 
there came a Nasr&ny horseman ; who spoke to those homi- 
cides, with authority ; and persuaded them to return.— When 
they entered Suez, Ibrahim saw three stripped bodies laid out 
in the streets, of murdered men ! whose faces had been flayed 
that they should not be known ; nevertheless they were known, 
by the sign of circumcision, to be of Islam. 

Ibrahim had other Snez tales of more pleasure : he could tell 
of his friendships with some of the Nasara. Certain Christians, 
that were their neighbours, invited them upon a time to drink in 
the booths : but they honestly excusing themselves, the Nasrames 
called them to supper ; and that was prepared with a bountiful 
liberality. He related some half-jests and witty words, in their 
lame Arabic, of his Christian acquaintance. — Many a night 
Ibrahim and his mates stole a balk for their cookii^ and coffee 
fire, which they buried in the day time. When i exclaimed, 
thief ! he responded, “ The timber, though it cost so much, was 
no man’s ; but belonged to the Kornfania ! " Ibrahim returned 
from this moral quagmire after twelvemonths’ labour ; poorer in 
human heart, richer by a hundred or two of reals. Though not 
needy at home, he had journeyed seven hundred miles to be a 
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ditcher at Suez ! — but such is the natural poverty of the oasis 
Arabians. Ibrahim was of the illiberal blood, and brother-in-law 
of Aly the Western traveller. I found their minds yet moved 
by the remembrance of the Suez Canal ; and some have said to 
me, “ Might there not be made a canal through Nejd ? ” — such, 
they thought, would be for the advantage of their country. ■ 

In this palm-yard I was to pass many a long day. Ihe 
coffee-bower {madshv^h, mujiibbub) was my shelter from the 
flaming sun ; and a camel-manger of clay in the well-yard my 
bed, under the stars, by night. The gnats were not many 
in this outlying jeneyny ; but the townspeople ‘ could not 
now sleep for them ’ in the stagnant air of Aneyza. From the 
dripping well sounded all night the shrill chirping of crickets. 
— Between midnight and morning is heard again the noise of 
the well-gear, the camels’ shoveling tread ; and the voice and 
stripes of the well-driver. Twice in the day I took water from 
the well, and gathered sticks over the Nefud, to boO an handful 
of rice ; and found a pleasure to watch the little there is 
of life in that sea of sand. Many plants and insects which I 
saw formerly in Sinai — that compendium of Arabia — I had not 
found again in the great peninsula ! The deserts of Barbary are 
white with the bleached shells of land-snails; but I found 
none in the dewless Arabia. Only few seeds of life have passed 
the great deserts ! we may see here how short are the con- 
fine of some living beings. Where are the plants of tie 
border lands ? — ^we hardly tod a weed kind in some oases ! The 
same small turreted water-snail lives in the thermal (sul- 
phurous) brooks of el- Ally, and Kheybar ; but the frog which 
riots in all the lukewarm springs at Kheyhar, is not found thirty 
leagues from thence in the like waters of el-Ally, and Thirba. 
There are none at Aneyza or Boreyda, where are only irriga- 
tion waters, nor in any Nejd oases which I have visited : I first 
heard them again in the brooks of the Mecca (Tebfima) country. 
Here — I bad not seen them before in Nejd — were infinite burier 
beetles, creeping by day upon the desert sand : their prey 
is the jella of camels. The insect miners apply the robnst Innb- 
spades ; and bear up loads of sliding sand on their broad backs, 
and oast it from them. 

The eyyfil, with other lads of the next plantation and from 
the ‘Eyarieh, wandered round the palms in their idle hours a- 
gumiing. And every bird was meat for them, beside the hoopoe 
with his royal crest, — which they told me was sometime king 
of fowls, and servant to king Solomon ; who commanded 
Hoopoe to seek him waters in the desert : bat one day it 
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pleased Solomon, in his sapient impatience, to curse the gay fowl ; 
which became unclean, and without pre-eminence. The dung- 
hill bird, flickering by twos and threes in the orchard paths, 
was most common, of the (few) feathered parasites of the oasis. 

Towards midday, when the sun beats sore on their kerchiefed 
heads, the lads come in from the field labour to the arbour of 
boughs, to break their fast of dates. After this they will sit on, 
till the meridian heat be a little abated, which is nigh the assr : 
but they are not idle : for their hands ate busy about the 
well-camel harness. Some pull palm-bast (which is steeped in 
water) ; some roll the fibre betwixt their palms and twist strands. 
Of two strands they twine a camel rope ; and of two ropes 
lap up a well cable. All is rudely wrought, with the Arab 
expedition : but these palm cables will last a good while, and 
the cost is little or nothing. 

First among the eyyal was a young man from Shuggera, in 
el-Weshm a plain country. — [Other places in W4shm are Shujjer, 
an old Tillage near Shuggera, Thermidda, Marrat, Olheythia, 
el-Geryen, Kassab, el-Herreyik, el-JereyJa, Osheyjir (from hence 
came the Bess^ family), el-Ferr‘a. The people of Shuggera 
are the Beny Zeyd, and es-Suedda (of Kahtan blood). North 
of the town is the Kefud sand el-Mestewv.'y, and of W. es-Sirr, 
and southward a Nefud wherein is eJ-EngiU, a pit of bubbling 
water. El-Toeym is an hamlet on the north-west, with ruins 
of “ a town fortified with square towers, made for archers.” 
ElrSajia, or Garat el-Hajaj, between their town and Ther- 
midda, is a hill with some ruins of stone building and columns t 
the people say ‘ it was a place of pilgrimage in the Time of 
Ignorance.’] That young man, though living by his handy- 
work, was a gentle endued spirit : bis humanity flowed to us 
in the afternoon sitting, whilst he twisted bast and made 
strands, in the telling of tales ; uid he put a life in bis words, 
as a juggler can impress his will on some inert matter ; and 
thereto he bad a pleasant voice. In music is an entertainment 
of delectable sounds flowing through our ears, with some picture 
of the affections ; and they ask not much more in their stories. 
His telling was such as I had heard at Kheybar. And some- 
times he told us tales which showed forth the wisdom of proverbs 
— as this among them ; A prudent man Kill not reveal his name 
in strange company. — ‘ Upon a time, when the thousands of the 
Haj were at Mima, a voice wm heard above the rumour of the 
multitude, which cried, “ Is there here present Ibrahim es-Sdlih 
of er-Russ ? ” A man of Russ, in el-Kasim, was in the pilgrimage, 
of this name ; and be responded (hoping to hear of something to 
his advancement), “ It is I.” — And the stranger approached, — but 
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suddenly he fell upon him with the sword, and killed him ! for 
this was the avenger of blood ! and the Kasim viDager was slain 
in error ; for the homicide was of er-Russ in el-Y6men ! ’—Seldom 
in the desert life, will one of the popular sort name before a 
stranger ruh-hu, “ ms own soul ” ! 

But that was mote worthy to be heard which the young 
Shnggery told me of the final ruin of the Wahaby — yet 
unimown in Europe ! — When old blind Feysal died, Abdullah, 
the elder of his two sons, succeeded him at er-Biath. But 
Saud, the younger, who was of a climbing spirit, withdrew 
to ei-Yemen ; where he gathered a multitude of partizans 
from the W. Bishy and W. Dauasir, and from the Beduin 
marches. With this host he returned to Nejd : and fought 
against his brother, and expelled him from the government ; 
and Abdullah became a fugitive in Ibn Rashid’s country, [tj. 
above, p. 36.] 

Saud, now Ruler, would subdue the great tribe of Ateyba ; 
because they were confederate with Abdullah. — He set out 
with his armed men and the nomad allies, el-Ajman, Aarab 
Hau&sir, el-JIurra, Kaht^n, Mete3Tr ; every tribe riding under 
a banner (bdrak), which had been delivered to them by 
Saud. — The Ateybin wander dispersedly through immense 
deserts ; but word bad been brought to er-Riath that a great 
summer camp of them was pitched at a certain water. 
Saud hasted to arrive by forced marches, before any tidings 
could prevent him. — It was at the hour of prayer, in an 
afternoon, when they came in sight of the Ateyba ; who were 
taken at unawares : but Beduw as they stand up in their shirts 
and have caught their arms, are ready to sally against their 
foemen. Saud halted, and would not sot-on that day ; because 
his men and beasts came weary, after great journeys : the 
Wahabies drew off before the sun set ; and alighted to encamp. 

— It happened that the young Shu^ery (who that year 
trafficked to the Aarab with a little borrowed money) was then 
in the Ateyba menzil, with another salesman, to sell clothing. 
At dawn the Aarab prayed ; and their sheykhs appointed 
some of the tribesmen to keep the camp behind them. — 
'■ Abide here lads, said their host to the young salesmen ; 
look ye to yourselves : and the event wiU be as it may please 
UUah.” 

The Ateyblu made haste to meet the advancing enemies, 
that were cix times their number. At the first brunt they bore 
back Meteyr ; whose bkrak was taken.— And what was seen 
then ? The Kabtan falling on the flank of their friends ! — 
they ate nearly the bMt in arms among nomads. In the next 
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moments they routed Ibn Sand’s horsemen, and took “ two 
hundred ” mares ! — nearly all the Wahdby’s stod, that had been 
so long in gathering. Then these hornets of men turned 
and fought against Meteyr ! And the Beduw remembering 
no more than their old enmities, went on fighting among 
themselves, in this infernal fray. At length the KahtSn drew 
off with that they had gotten ; and the valorous Ateyba re- 
mained masters of the field. 

“ Three hundred ” were fallen of Sand’s men ; bis few tents 
and the stuff were in the power of Ateyba : and the shorn 
Wahaby wolf returned as he might over the deserts, to er- 
EiUth. By the loss of the horses the Wahaby rule, which had 
lasted an hundred years, was weakened to death ; never — such 
is the opinion in Nejd — to rise again 1 Pounder of the 
WaMby reform was one Mohammed ibn Abd-el-Wdhab, a 
studied religious elder, sojourning in the oasis eth-Ther'eyyeh, in 
East Nejd ; and by blood a Temimy or, as some report, of 
Annezy : he won over to bis puritan doctrine the Emir of the 
town, a warlike man, Sadd ibn Ald-el-Aziz. The new Wahiby 
power grew apace and prevailed in Nejd : in the first years of 
this age they victoriously occupied the Hej&z ! Then Moham- 
med Aly, the Albanian ruler of Egypt, came with a fleet and an 
army as “ the Sultan’s deputy, to deliver the Harameyn.”-— We 
have seen Ibrahim Pasha, his son, marching through the midrit 
of Arabia, [v. p. 887.] After leaving Aneyza, he took and 
destroyed eth-Ther'eyyeh which was not afterward rebuilt : but 
the Wahabies founded their new clay metropolis at “ the Eau- 
thas " (er-Riath). When they had rest from the Egyptian expe- 
dition, they ruled again in all Nejd and desert Arabia, as far as 
el-Yemen ; and the Gulf coast towns yielded tribute : but the 
Wahaby came no more into the Hejaz. — We heard an unlikely 
rumour, that the Gulf Province el-Hdsa, occnpied by the Turks, 
had been ceded by them to the Wahaby (under tribute). 

The Wahaby rulers taught the Beduw to pray ; they pacified 
the wilderness : the villages were delivered from factions ; and 
the people instructed in letters. I found it a reproach in 
Aneyza to be named Wakdby : [this, in our plantation, was a 
mocking word in the mouths of the eyyal which they bestowed 
on any lourdane ill-natured fellow.}— The town of er-Riath 
with her suburbs, and the next village country about, is all that 
now remains of the Wahaby dominion ; which is become a small 
and weak principality, — such as Boreyda. Their great clay town, 
lately the metropolis of high Arabia, is silent ; and the vast 
gnest-hall is forsaken [the Wahaby Prince’s clay castle is 
greater than the Kasr at Hlyil] : Ibn Saiid’s servants abandon 
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his imforfcunafce stars and go (we have seen) to hire themselves 
to Mohammed ibn Rashid. No Bednins now obey the Wahdby ; 
the great villages of East Nejd have sent hack Abdullah’s tax- 
gatherers : but they all cleave inseparably to the reformed reli 
gion. — “ Abdullah has, they say, grown an over-fat man and 
unwieldy.” 

It was not in Saud’s destiny that be should live out half 
his age. The fatal Wahaby sat Ruler two years in er-Eiath, 
and deceased : it is believed that he died of an old malady. 
The people say of Saud, “ He was not a good man : all his 
heart was set upon spoiling and reaving.’ Abdullah, being 
thus restored to his di^ty, spared the young sons of Saud, and 
suffered them to dwell still at er-Rilth. — I heard, a year later, 
that they had rebelled against him. 

The Morra (or Murra), Kahtan, and other Aarab of el- 
Y4men, wander northward in the summer as far as el-W4shm, 
in Middle Nejd : the young Shuggery knew many Morra, and 
Kaht4u tribesmen, whom he saw every year in his own town : 
[Jeyber told me that the Kahtdn marches reach northward to 
$l-JBaridh.] Also they bring with them the rod-like horns of the 
Arabian antelope woth^bi, which inhabits as well their southern 
sand country. The Ateyban, an honourable and hospitable 
Beduin nation, are reputed better fighters than the KahtUn ; and 
not soon treacherous. They are rich in sheep and camels ; and 
were never subject to any, save to the old Wahdby Princes. 
They have resisted the yearly incursions of Ibn Rashid ; and 
the Ottoman expeditions, sent from time to time, from the holy 
cities, to take tribute of them perforce. 

We heard that Mohammed ibn Rashid had lately sweated 
his theliils in their country. We left him gkrazzai, keeping his 
warlike spring holidays in the pastures of the north, beyond the 
Nefud; Prom thence the Prince advanced by rdhlM (removes), 
in the nomad wise, pasturing and encamping, almost to Siik 
es-Sheukh, at the rivers of Mesopotamia. ^Tio could think, that 
being there his intent was to snatch a prey in the Mecca 
country ? [a month distant by the pilgrimage caravans !] but 
none more than the Semitic Asiatics, are full of these fine 
fetches. You look for them another year ; and they are to-day 
in the midst of you ! Ibn Rashid mounted with bis armed band, 
and the Beduw that were with him ; and they rode swiftly over 
the high deserts, bolding wide of the inhabited Easim. As he 
passed by, Ibn Rashid called to him the riders of Hath, that 
were assembled at Semira [p. 801] : and in a few more marches 
he saw the Harrai el-Kis$}i’ub, which borders on the Hejiz ! — 
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They found some Ateyba upon a water, and “took them”: the 
booty was “ thirteen thousand ” camels [perhaps 180 ; for thus 
the Arabs use to magnify numbers ; it is a beggarly liberality — 
a magnanimity which costs them nothing] ; besides sheep with- 
out number. In his returning Ibn Rashid lighted upon certain 
free Heteym, of the Ateyba alliance ; and he took them also. — 
An old Ateyba sheykh afterward told me, ‘ that Ibn Rashid took 
but a ferrij of his tribesfolk.’ We might reckon 2000 beyts 
to " thirteen thousand ” camels, defended by more than 2000 
men, or as many as the whole Ateyba nation ! — more than 
enough to have sent their Shammar adversaries home weeping. 
Ibn Rashid foraying, in the same dira, in the former spring, 
returned empty, for tidings were gotten before him ; and the 
Aarab had saved themselves in Ibn Saud’s country. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XIV. 

Tub ‘Ateyba Aakab.— Shert/-A^^ir, a tribute-gatherer of 
the Sherif of Mecca, and afteTOard my tafik to Jidda, named 
to me above thirty fendies of ‘Ateyba, — 


Tkv lOibeyl. 

El-Jethimma. 

El-Mvzxeh'ma. 

Ed-Dajin. 

El-Mufeyrij. 

Es-She'abin. 

El-Mwraahedda. 

El-BerraTij. 


Ed-hihiisaa. 

Thu Iszpdd. 

El-Merdviha. 

El-'E»omma. 

El-Mtnajim. 

Er-Euthdn. 

El-Eydlta. 

En-K’kvssha. 

Erb ‘a. 

El-She‘adda. 

El-Bat’neyn. 

Es-SiUa. 

Es-Sh'hebba. 

El- lyitfton^n. 

Eth-Thuy Bat. 

El-HaUeyJat. 

El-Monoiir. 

Ez-Zurdn. 

El-Kurzdn. 

Wajjiddn.. 

Es-Sebbdha. 

El-Heliasa. 

El-Ale.ydU 

El-Hesednna 



He said further ; that upon a time when “ less than a 
fourth ” of the tribe were gatnered against Baud ibn Saud, he 
had numbered their horses — passing in a strait place — 2100. [We 
have seen that nomads mostly multiply a true number by 10.] 



CHAPTEE XV. 


WARS OP ANBYZA. KAOTAH EXPELLED FROM EL-KA8l«. 

TKt Wahah’j governor driven ovi hy the patriot Yahya. Aneyia hehaguered 
by Jbn SaUd. The siocmd war. A eorlie. Aneyia women in the Jield. The viorde 
of Zimil. A strange reverse. Words of TuAyo. A former usurping Emir was 
cut off by Z&mii. ZdmiVs homely Iffe. The Emir’s dues. Well-waters of 
Ansyia. Well-driving and irrigaiion. Evenings in the orchard. The kinds of 
palms. Locusts. The Bosra caravan arrives. Violence of Ibrahim. Basheyd 
visits his feneyny. The hareem. The small-pox. Bereaved households. The 
jehad. Arabian opinion of English alms-deeds. The Meteyr Aarab gather 
to Aneyza. Warfare of the town, tvith the Meteyr, against the [intruded] 
Eahidn. Morning onset of Meteyr. Z&mU approaches. Final overthrow and 
flight of the Kahatin, Hayzan is slain. The Eahidn camp in the power of 
Meteyr. A Moghrebby enthralled among tAooe Eahidn w set free. The Meteyr 
and (Ac town return from the field. Beduin wives tvaiKnji' for their dead. ‘ IFAen 
the Messiah comes, will he hid ue believs in Mohammed t ’ The great sheykh 
of the Meteyr. The departure of the Mecca caravan ie at hand. Uitned eLYahya. 
The Sasrdny removes to (he Eenneyny's palm.gTound. 


Of the late wars of Aneyza, I may relate that which I beard 
from my friends’ mouths. JeUoimy [they told me he yet 
lived !] brother of the Prince Feysal ibn Saud, was governor 
for the Wah4by at Aneyza ; where he daily vexed the people 
with his tyrannically invented exactions : for of one he wodd 
require dates, of another forage for his horses — ^without payment, 
of the rich mone}' ; and these under the name of oontribntions, 
besides yearly dues. — The chief citizens held secret council ; 
and they determined to put out Jellowwy, and live again under 
an Emir of their own : the sheykhs debated who among them 
should lead the town in this enterprise. “ He cannot be one of 
our house, said the Bessiims ; for that might encourage Ibn Saud 
to bring w’ar on us, hoping to confiscate the riches of the Bessim.” 
Yahya said, “ Well, my patrimony is httle ; and I am willing 
to take this danger upon me : bat ^?e me fifty swords for 
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those of my young men [of the Kherfeysy] that are poor.” The 
Arabs are sudden in execution : and the soon gathered weapons 
were borne openly through the street ; and cast down before 
Yahja, who sat in the Mejlis, with the Khereysy. Yahya hade 
them take up the swords : and cried, “ Who would be with ns, 
to free Aneyza, let him now fetch his weapon ! ” 

The sheykh led them to the governor’s gate ; and beat loud ! 
A slave answered, “ Who knocks ? ” — “ Go tell thy master, 
Yahja is here with his men ; who say, ‘ Quit this town, at the 
instant ! ’ ” — Then they heard Jellowwy’s voice within, “ How, 
my friends ! is not this a Friday ? and the hour almost noon. 
Let us go and pray together ; and then we will leave you.” 
Yahja : “ But I vow to God, that when we hear the ithin thou 
Jellowwy shalt be without the walls of Aneyza.” Jellow^: 
" You shall give me forty theiuls.” — “ Be it so.” At Aneyza 
there are many theiuls of private persons always standing in 
their houseyards. The th^uls were fetched, and led before 
Jellowwy’s gate. The Wahiby governor with his hareem and 
servants loaded hastily : they mounted, and rode forth ; holding 
their way to Boreyda. — Even for so short a passage, it seemed 
they had provided themselves with water : but the black girbies 
banging from ail the saddle bows, were filled with the W'ahaby 
prince’s samn ! Could an Arabian leave his butter, — as much 
as his fulus, behind him ? 

Feysal ibn Safid marched from er-Eiath to recover the 
rebellious town ; and his vassal Ibn Eashid came from Jebel 
Rbammar to help him. The besieging host lay encamped 
on the borders of the WIdy, till the second year [such is 
the indigent Arabian warfare !] ; when not able to make any 
impression on the good borough of Aneyza, the Wahaby made 
peace with her citizens, and withdrew from them. Tkus war- 
fare, which they caU harb eBauncel, the former war, was in the 
years 1269 — 70 after the Hejra (twenty-five years before my 
coming to Aneyza). The Emir of the town was then Abdtdlah 
ibn Yahya ibn Sel'eym. 

Harb eih-ihdny, or thar second warfare with the 'Wahdby, 
was after other eight years. In 1278, the part of Abdullah 
el-Aeie el-Mohammed, Prince of Boreyda and an enemy of 
the Wahaby tyranny, had been defeated m that town ; and 
Abdullah fled over to Aneyza : when not yet thinking him- 
self sure, he soon after set out, to go over to the Bherif of 
Mecca. But Ibn Baud sent men to waylay him in the deserts : 
and as Abdullah el-Aziz came riding, with a company of Aneyza 
citizens, the Wahabites met with them ; and they killed the 
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Emir there. When this tiding was brought to Aneyza, the 
sheykhs sent out armed riders who overtook the servants of 
Ibn Saiid, and fought with them in the Nefud, crying out, 
" Ye have slain eth-thaif (the guest of) Aneyza ! ” — Abdullah 
was yet Emir ; he had made Zfimil (his brother’s son) executive 
Emir. 

This honourable action of the town drew the Wahaby 
upon them again. Mohammed ibn Saud, brother of Peysal, 
a muttowwa, came to beleaguer Aneyza, “ with aU Arabia,” 
namely the East Nejd villagers and Beduins, and those from el- 
Hasa and ‘Amdn. Mahanna and Boreyda was with him, and 
aU Kasim ; and the Prince Telll and Abeyd ibn Eashid, with 
the oasis-dwellers and Beduins of his jurisdiction—" from as 
far as the villages of Jauf.” This armed multitude lay out 
in the Nefud before the clay town, wherein might be not many 
more than a thousand able to bear arms.— But the companies 
of ‘Amkn and el-Hasa followed faintly ; and as for the 
Kusm^n, they did but make a show to fight against their 
countrymen ! 

Although now beset, the citizens were in no dread : the hus- 
bandmen still laboured within their wide town waOs. “ And 
why then, I asked, did not the enemy break your clay sur with 
cannon shot ? ” Answer : “ They were afraid of their own guns 
more than we— they conld not handle them ; only one shot fell 
in an empty space of Aneyza, and did no hurt.” I have seen 
old cannon shot lying in the town, which they say were ‘ of 
the Wahkby ’ j and perhaps those iron balls— so rudely round ! 
had been wrought by the hammer of Arabian sanies. 

The capital feat of arms in their second warfare was thus 
related to me by our well-driver : one midnight Zamil sent out 
200 matehlock-meu, to lie in wait by a spring in the Wady, 
nigh the ‘Eyarieh. “ Fear nothing, said he, for I shall be at 
hand to support you.” When the Wahkby waterers descended 
before day, the men of Aneyza shot at them ; and the noise was 
heard in the enemy’s menzil. This drew on them the Nejd 
horsemen ; of whom two presently falling ! the rest held off : 
and the day beginning to lighten, there arrived Abdullah el- 
Yahya, with his Khereysy. A swarm of armed men came then 
running down from the Wahdby host ; and Abdullah shouted, 
“ Upon them Khereysy ! ” Then the Aneyza companies advanc- 
ing together, and firing, the enemy gave back, and a Wahaby 
banner was taken : the men of Aneyza presently arrived at the 
tents ; and the outer camp was won. — There fell many of Ibn 
Sand's part ; and not a few who, running whereas they thought 
they saw their own bfiraks, li^t^ upon the hostile Khereysy. — 
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The ■warfare of Arabians is like a warring of gipsies : they use 
not eTen to fence their meuzil -with an earthwork ! 

The Aneyza housewives were come forth to the battle driv- 
ing asses and girbies. They poured out water for the thirsty 
fighters : and took up the wounded men. — Abdullah fell, leading 
the bold Khereysy ! then the good wives laid the young sheykb 
upon an ass, and carried him to the town. Zamil, galloping 
hither and thither (he alone of Aneyza came on horseback), 
shouted now to stay the slaughter, Imbdrak I Imbdrak I la 
ivkt'Qlu eUMoslemin, “ The Lord hath blessed ns, slay not our 
brethren in the religion !” 

But suddenly there -was a woeful reverse ! — When the fight- 
ing was even at their tents, there went in some principal 
persons to the muttowwa commander, who sat still in his 
pavilion : “ Up, they cried, Muhafuth I and show thyself without 
the tent, that our people may take heart.” “ Friends, responded 
the holy block, kneel with me, and let us pray.” And whilst 
they prayed, as men that -wrestled for their lives, there fell a 
shower — it covered not so much as the breadth of the Wady ! 
—which quenched the matches of the lately victorious towns- 
men ; who with now dead firearms in their hands, and two 
miles from home, remained -without defence. They retreated ; 
but were overridden by the Nejd horsemen, “more than a 
thousand lances”: and there perished in fiat flight “two 
hundred ” of Aneyza : [this were a fifth or sixth part of all their 
fighting men.} 

— There is a song from tbia time made of the patriot father 
Yahja ; who bad been valiant in war, whilst yet sufficient of 
eye and limb, and a good marksman. — He came wandering pen- 
sively from the field to an outlying palm-ground : and went in 
there to repose awhile in the shadow. Certain of Aneyza who 
lay watching in that place hailed him, ‘ What did he seek ? ’ — 
“It is a fast-day with me, and oh this thirst !” The pious sheykh 
was -wont twice — that is every third and fifth day in the week, to 
fast ; and when they fast they drink not till the going do-wn of 
the sun. — “ Is this a fasting day, when the enemies are broken 9 
drink 0 father of Abdullah, drink ! ” — “ Ay, the Lord be praised 
for this day ! though I should lose AMuUah, and beside him 
a son.” Abdullah's flesh wound — a shot in the thigh, was whole 
in a month ; and a noble life was spared to Aneyza. As for 
his other sons, the old patriot’s blood had been a little alloyed 
in the children of his second marriage. — This is a country where 
the -wonnded can have no surgery for the love of God or reward. 

Two lesser skirmishes are recorded of those months’-long 
warfarii^ of “ aU Arabia.” before the two-span-tbick clay 
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wall of Anoyza. Telll became impatient of the time apent 
fruitlessly ; and the rest, bo long absent from their households, 
were out of heart, and yet imperilling their lives. At last 
Mohammed ibn Saud, the Muttowwa, levied the camp ; and 
returned with his lost labour to er-Riith. On the town part 
were fallen “ four hundred ” men. — Only a war of religion could 
hearten Arabians, who are free warfarers, weakly obeying their 
sheykhs, to assault defended walls. Pew besides Yahja, will 
jeopardy life and goods for the public welfare. 

The people of Aneyza count themselves sufficient, * if such 
were the mind of their sheykhs, to obtain the sovereignty of 
Nejd. God, say they, has given them mild and peaceable 
Emirs ; but were Zdmil of such stomach as Ibn Rashid, all the 
country might be brought under Aneyza which lies between 
Wady Dau^ir and Damascus.’ — Yet Aneyza citizens have some- 
times been aggressors ; as in that ill-counselled and worse led 
expedition of theirs against Ibn Rashid, “to have his head,” 
winch was miserably defeated by Abeyd ; who in the pursuit 
slew so many of them : whereof the warrior-kass4d made the 
paan before recorded, [u. p. ^8.] 

Zamil has been a fortunate leader in all the warfare of his 
time. — When, in his early manhood, he was captain of the 
Aneyza troop (in a long expedition of the Wahiby) in ‘Amkn, 
he already manifested the sti-ategist spirit and moderation which 
are natural to him. Zamil’s age might now be forty -five years or 
somewhat more. They say, ‘ that all their Emirs, within memory, 
have been men of not common worth and understanding.’ 
Nevertheless I heard of one — perhaps he was not of the 
sheykhly lineage, who had usurped the Emir’s dignity. He 
went doAvn in a pilgrimage to Mecca : and as they returned, 
and were come nigh to Aneyza, he alighted to rest out the hot 
noon in the shadow of some outlying palms. Zamil in the town 
heard of it, and mounted with his partizans ; and they found 
him, and slew him : there was a blood feud betwixt him and 
Z&mil. — When Zamil's bands are not clean from blood, what 
may we look for from the other Arabs ? 

There is now a good season in Aneyza, after the Wahdby 
drought ; where 2jamil even by bis own merit is first among a 
generation of patriots : in no place have I seen men live more 
happily than in this oasis. • Zimil, bom in the Emirs’ kindred, 
bad never travelled ; wise in council, he governed the town 
in peace ; and upon him was all their hope in any stormy 
time. He has six or seven male children : a younger son, 
Aly (at this time a lad of thirteen years), is thought to 
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resemble him. Zamil, son of s former Emir, did not immediately 
inherit the dignity ; ho saccoeded the next Emir, his uncle 
Abdallah : for their successions are not ah, as in the desert life, 
from sire to son. Zamil is a perfect Moslem ; and he would 
have been a good man in any religion. He is religious for 
conscience’s sake ; and somewhat more, outwardly, becanse he 
is Emir : I have seen him stand apart in the fields at by-hours 
to pray. He was full of a coldly-sereue circumspection, to 
deal prudently with the conflicts of minds in a government : all 
with him was fair and softly in the town. None ever appealed 
to him, even of the sndden-tongued and (in their causes) loud- 
crying Beduw, whom he did not appease with a gentle smiling 
wisdom, and dismiss with fair words ; at the least he said, B’H- 
khsyer insh’ Ullah : ‘ It shall be well, please God.’ Zamil can pru- 
dently dissemble displeasures ; and is wont — with that lenity, 
which we call in Europe ‘ the Christian mind,’ to take all in patience. 

Soon after the sun is risen Zimii breakfasts ; and then he 
withdraws to a jeneyny of his, nigh at band, for an hour : he 
wUl return here in the afternoon, giving himself a reasonable 
liberty from public cares. When the sun is rising with the 
first heat, Zimil walks into the town, carrying his sword : and 
passes by to the Mejlis, giving the salaam aleyk to the sales- 
men seated in their shops, and to any meeting him in the 
street. Rie Emir goes on to the porch of audience, where 
the most days be sits but a moment ; for in the homely living 
of a free township, there are few causes: I saw no daily mejlis 
in Aneyza. — The Emir fiisuf is shortly at leisure ; and may be 
commonly found in the forenoon hours visiting the jeneyniee of 
patricians that are in the number of his friends. He comes 
home to the mid-day prayer ; and afterward he sits in his hall 
or in the kahwa of some principal person. If there be any 
public affairs, the sheykhs assemble where Zamil is ; and their 
sitting may last till the assr, when the ithln calls all men again 
from worldly business to the public prayer. 

He ‘ was not liberal,’ this only could be alleged against 
Z&mil. A man radically honest, and of the old gentle blood, 
cannot add to his substance, but by the somewhat strait keeping 
of his own : el-Kenneyny said, Zamil lays up all be gets 
tdjir, like a tradesman.” This humour in Z8.mil was the 
more marked because Abdullah, before him, had been fool-large, 
so that he died indebted. 

The Emir’s dues were some two and a-half, and some fiye, 
upon com ; and of dates seven and a-hall in the hundred : 
houses, shops and cattle are free. The rich foreign merchants 
[they were richer than Zamil], whose homes are at Aneyza, 
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pay a moderate contribution, in money, to the Emir : it is ten reals 
yearly. The most of so considerable revenues — which were full 
of envy — comes not to Z^mil’s purse : there are expenses of the 
public service, and ospeciaUy for the mothif. — A customs’ 
gatherer, an ill-looking fellow, visited us in Easheyd’s palms : he 
came spying through the jeneynies to take account of the harvest. 

These were sultry days ; and in the hours of most heat 
I commonly found (in our arbour) 97° P., with heavy skies. The 
wells are of five, four and three fathoms, as they lie lower to- 
wards the Wady; and a furlong beyond, the water is so nigh 
that young palm-sets in pits should need no watering after a 
year or two. The thermometer in the well-water — which in this 
air seemed cool, showed 87° P. A well sunk at the brim of the 
Nefud yields fresh ground-water ; but weUs made (lower) in the 
g& are somewhat brackish. Com, they say, comes up better in 
brackish ground ; and green com yellowing in sweet land may 
be restored by a timely sprinkling of salt. All the wells reek in 
the night air : the thermometer and the tongue may discern be- 
tween well-waters that lie only a few rods asunder : the water 
is cooler which rises from the sandstone, and that is warmer 
which is yielded from crevices of the rock. 

Of all wells in Aneyza, there is but one of purely sweet 
water ! — the sheykhs send thither to fill their girhies in the low 
summer season. It is in the possession of a family whose head, 
Abu Daud, one of the emigrated KuamSn, lived at Damascus ; 
where he was now aheykh of the Ageyl [Vol. I. p. 71, Vol. II. 
p. 46], and leader of the rear guard in the Haj caravan. [Abu 
Daud told me, he had returned but once, in twenty-five years, 
for a month, to visit his native place !}— Water from Easheyd’s 
two wells was raised incessantly by the labour of five nagas ; 
and ran down in sandy channels (whereby they sowed water- 
melons, in little pits, with camel jella) to a small pool, likewise 
bedded in the loamy sand. These civil Arabians have not 
learned to burn lime, and build themselves conduits and cis- 
terns. The irrigation pond in Kasim hes commonly under the 
dim shadow of an undressed vine ; which planted in the sand by 
water will shoot upon a trellis to a green wood. We have seen 
vines a covert for well-walks at Teyma. The camels labour 
here under an awning of palm branches. 

The driving at the wells, which began in the early hours 
after midnight, lasts till near nine, whem the day’s heat is 
already great. — ^At the sun-rising you may see women (of the 
well-driver’s family) sit with their baskets in the end of the 
shelving well-walk, to feed the toiling camels : they wrap a 
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handful of vetches in as much dry forage cut in the desert ; and 
at every turn the naga receives from her feeder’s hands the 
bundle thrust into her mouth. The well-cattle wTougfat anew 
from two in the afternoon, till near seven at evening, when 
they were fed again. The well-driver, who must break every 
night his natural rest, and his wife to out trefoil and feed the 
camels, received three reals and a piastre — say thirteen shillings, 
by the month ; and they most buy their own victual. A eon 
drove the by-well, and the boy’s sisters fed his pair of camels. 
They lived leanly with drawn brows and tasting little rest, in 
a land of idle test. [Whenever I asked any of these poor souls, 
How might he endure perpetually ? he has answered the 
stranger {with a sigh), That he was mured thereto from a child, 
and — min Ullah I the Lord enabled him.] — But the labouring 
lads in the jeneyny fared not amiss ; they received id. a day 
besides their rations : they have less when hired by the month. 
I saw the young Shuggery, a good and diligent workman, agree 
to serve Basheyd six months for nine reals and his rations ; and 
he asked for a tunic (two-thirds of a real more), which was not 
denied him. There is no mention in these covenants of 
harbour ; but where one will lie down on the sand, under the 
stars of Heaven, there is good night-lodging (the most months 
of the twelve), in this summer country. 

The lads went out to labour from the sunrise : and when 
later the well-pool is let out, yurussun eUmd, they distributed the 
water running down in the channels ; and thus all the pans of 
the held, and the furtom of the palms are hushed, twice in 
the day. — Of this word mss is the name of the Kasim oasis er- 
Suss. The jet was flooded twice a week ; and this trefoil, grown 
to a foot high, may be cut every fifteen days [as at Damascus] ; 
— the soil was mere sand. The eyyal wrought sheltered in the 
bower, as we have seen, in the sultry afternoons and heard tales, 
till vespers. Then one of them cried to prayers ; the rest ran to 
wash, and commonly they bathed themselves in the well. It 
wM a wonder then to see them not doubt to leap down, one 
upon the neck of another, from an height of thirty feet ! to 
the water ; and they plashed and swam sometime in that narrow 
room : they clambered np again, like lizards, holding by their 
fingers and toes in the joints of the stone-work. After they 
had prayed together, the yoimg men laboured abroad again 
till the sun was setting ; when they prayed, and their supper 
was brought to them, from the town. Supper is the chief 
meal in Arabia ; and here it was a plentiful warm mess of sod 
wheaten stuS, good for hungry men. 

The work-day ended with the sun, the r«t is keyif : only 
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after a long hour must they say the last prayers. The lads of 
the garden (without coffee or tobacco) sing the evening time 
away ; or run chasing each other like colts through the dim 
desert. On moonlight nights they played to the next palm- 
yards ; and ofttimes all the eyyal came again with loud singing 
and beating the tambur. The ruder merrymake of the young 
Arab servants and husbandmen was without villany ; and they 
kept this round for two or three hours : or else all sitting down 
in a ring together at the kasr gate, the Shuggery entertained 
his fellows with some new tales of marvellous adventures. 

In every oasis are many date-kinds. The most at Aneyza are 
the r6tb or ‘ moist ’ (good for plain diet), of the palm-kind which 
is called the es-Shukra, or Shuggera, of that Weshm oasis. They 
have besides a dry kind, both cool and sweet, which is carried 
as sweetmeat in their caravan journeys. Only the date-palm is 
planted in Arabia : the ddm, or branched nut-palm, is a wilding 
[in the Hejaz and Tehama], — in sites of old settlements, where 
the ground-water is near ; and in some low desert vaDeys. The 
nnt’s woody rind (thrice the bigness of a goose’s egg) is eaten ; 
and dry it has the taste of ginger-bread. — When later in the 
year I was in Bombay, I found a young man of Shuggera at the 
Arab stables : we walked through the suburbs together, and I 
showed him some cocoa-nut palms, — “ Ye have none such, I 
said, in Nejd ! ” “ Nay, he responded austerely, not these : there 
is no bdraka with them ! ” — a word spoken in the (eternal) 
Semitic meaning, “ All is vanity which is not bread.” 

The fruit-stalks hanged already — with full clusters of green 
berries — in the crowns of the female palms : the promise was 
of an abundant harvest, which is mostly seen after the scarcity 
and destruction of a locust-year. Every cluster, which bad in- 
closed in it a spray of the mde blossom, was lapped about with a 
wisp of dry forage ; and this defended the sets from early flights 
of locusts. The Nejd husbandmen is every year a loser by the 
former and latter locusts, which are bred in the land ; besides 
what clouds of them are drifted over him by the winds from he 
knows not whither. This year there were few hitherto and weak 
flights ; but sometimes with the smooth wind that follows the 
sun-rising the flickering jardd drove in upon os : and then the 
lads, with palm branches of a spear’s length, ran hooting in the 
orchard and brushed them out of the trees and clover. The 
fluttering insects rising before them with a whir-r-rl were home 
forth to the Nefud. The good lads took up the bodies of the 
slain crying, " They are good and fat ; ” and ran to the arbour to 
toast them. If I were there, they invited me to the feast : one 
morrow, because the hakim said nay, none any more desired 
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to eat ; but they cast out their scorched locusts on the sand, 
in the sun, where the dies devoured them. — “ The jarad, I said, 
devour the Beduw, and the Beduw devour the JarM ! ” — words 
which seemed oracles to that simple audience ; and Salih re- 
peated Khalil’s proverb in the town. 

The poor field labourers of Easheyd’s garden were my 
friends : ere the third day they had forgiven me my alien 
religion, saying they thought it might be as good as their own ; 
and they would I might live always with them. Ay, quoth 
the honest well-driver, “ The Nasfira are of a godly religion, 
only they acknowledge not the Easul ; for they say, Mohammed 
« a Beduwy [I thought the poor soul shot not wide from the 
mark, — Mohammedism is Arabism in religion] : there is no 
other fault in them ; and I beard the sheykhs saying this, in the 
town.” — Some days a dull ‘ bewitched ’ lad laboured here, whom 
the rest mocked as Kahidny — another word of reproach among 
them [as much as man-eater], because he was from Khub- 
bera. Other two were not honest, for they rifled my bags in 
the night time in Easheyd’s kasr : they stole sugar— the good 
Kenneyny’s gift ; and so outrageously ! that they had made an 
end of the loaf in few days. A younger son of Easheyd had 
a hand in their villany. The lads were soon after dismissed ; 
and we heard they bad been beaten by the Emir Aly. 

— It was past ten o’clock one of these nights, and dim moon- 
light, when Ibrahim and Fahd were ready with the last load of 
com : — then came Ibrahim and said to me, “ We are now going 
home to stay in the town ; and the jeneyny will be forsaken.” 
This was a weary tiding of ungenerous Arabs two hours before 
midnight when I was about to sleep ! — “ What shall I do ? 

“ Go with us ; and we will set thee down at the Kenneyny’s 
palm-ground, or at his house.” — “ His jeneyny is open and 
not iimabited ; and you know that I may nob return to the 
town : ZSmil sent me here.” — “ Ullah curse both thee and 
Zamil ! thou goest with us : come 1 or I will shoot thee with 
a pistol ! [They now laid my things upon an ass.] — Drive on 
F6hd ! — Come ! Khalil, here are thieves ; and we durst not 
leave thee in the jeneyny alone.” — “Why then in Kenneyny’s 
outlying ground ? ” — “ By Ullah ! we will forsake thee in the 
midst of the Nefud ! ” — ” If you had warned me to-day, 1 
had sent word to Zamil, Mid to Kenneyny : now I must 
remain here— at least tiU the morning.” Then the slave 
snatched my mantle ; and in that he struck me on the face : he 
caught up a heavy stone, and drew back to hurl this agaiost my 
head. I knew the dastardly heart of these w'letches; — the most 
kinds of savage men are not so ignoble ! — that bis wilful stone- 
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cast might cost me one of my eyes ; and it might cost my life, 
if I the Nasrany lifted a hand upon one of the Moslemhi ! 
Here were no witnesses of age ; end doubtless they had con- 
certed their villany beforehand. Whilst I felt secretly in the 
bags for my pistol, lest I should see anything worse, I spoke 
to the lubber Fahd, ‘ that he should remember his father’s 
honour.’ A younger son of Rasheyd—the sugar-thief, braved 
about the Nasrdny with injuries ; and, ere I was aware in the 
dark, Ibrahim struck me from behind a second time with his 
fist, upon the face and neck. In this by chance there came to 
U3 a young man, from the next plantation. He was a patient 
of mine ; aud hearing how the matter stood, he said to them, 
" Will ye carry him away by night ? and we know not whither ! 
Let Khalil remain here at least till the morning.” Ibrahim, 
seeing I should now be even with him, sought words to excuse 
hifi violence : the slave pretended falsely, that the Nasrdny had 
snibbed him (a Moslem) saying Laaruti UUah aleylc, “ The curse 
of God be upon thee ! ” — And he cried, “ Were we here in Egypt, 
I had slain thee ! ” — Haply he would visit upon the NasrS.ny the 
outrages of the Suez Canal ! 

An Aneyza caravan was now jouming from Bosra ; and in 
it rode the sire Rasheyd. Salih was called away the next fore- 
noon by a Meteyry ; a man wont to ride post for the foreign 
merchants to the north. But in his last coming down he 
lost their budget and bis own thelul ; for he was resting a 
day in the Metejn: menzil, when they were surprised by the 
murderous ghrazzu of Kaht&n. He told us, that the foreriders 
of the kfiJily were come in ; and the caravan — ^which bad lodged 
last night at ZUfy, would arrive at midday. This messenger 
of good tidings, who had sped from the town, hied by us like 
a roebuck ; I sat breathless under the sultry clouded heaven, 
and wondered at his light running. Ibrahim said, ‘‘ This Beduwy 
is nimble, because of the camel milk which is yet in his bones ! ” 
— The caravan [of more than 200 camels] was fifteen days out 
from Bosra ; they had rested every noon-day under awnings. 

— The day of the coming again of a great caravan is a day of 
feasting in the town. The retumed-home are visited by friends 
and acquaintances in theii bouses ; where an afternoon guest- 
meal is served. Rasheyd now sat solemnly in that great clay 
beyt, which he had built for himself and the heirs of his body ; 
where he received also the friendly visitation of Zdmil. He had 
brought down seventeen loads (three tons nearly) of clothing, 
frotn his son at Kuweyt, to sell in Aneyza, for a debt of his — 
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3000 reals — which he must pay to the heirs of a friend de- 
ceased, el-Kdtky. His old servants in this plantation went 
hastily to Aneyza, to kiss the master’s hand : and ere evening 
portions were sent out to them from his family supper. 

I heard the story of Easheyd from our well-driver. The 
Arabs covet to have many children ; and when his merchan- 
dise prospered, this new man bought hum wives ; and ‘ had the 
most years his four women in child at once : and soon after they 
were delivered he put out the babes to suck, so that his hareem 
might conceive again : since forty years he wrought thus.’ — 
“ Easheyd’s children should be an hundred then, or more ! but 
how many has he ? ” The poor well-driver was somewhat amazed 
at my putting him to the count ; and he answered simply, 
“ But many of the babes die.” The sire, by this butcherly hus- 
bandry in his good days, was now father of a flock ; and, beside 
his sons, there were numbered to him fifteen daughters. — In 
his great Aneyza household were more than thirty persons. 

The third morrow came Easheyd himself, riding upon a 
(Mesopotamian) white ass, from the town, to view his date trees 
in Nejd. The old multiplier alighted solemnly and ruffling in 
his holiday attire, a gay yellow gown, and sUken kerchief of 
Bagdad lapped about his pilled skull. He bore in his belt — 
as a wayfarer come from his long journey — a kiddamiyyah and 
a horse-pistol ; or it might be (since none go armed at home) the 
old Tom-fool had armed himself because of the Nasrany ! He 
was a comely person of good stature, and very swarthy : his old 
eyes were painted. He roamed on his toes in the garden walks, 
like the hoopoes, to see his palms and his vetches. Easheyd 
came after an hour to the arbour, where I sat — he had not yet 
saluted the kafir ; and sitting down, ‘ Was I (he asked) that 
Nast4ny ? — he had heard of me.’ I made the old tradesman 
some tea ; and it did his sorry heart good to heap in the fenjeyn 
my egg-great morsels of sugar. — I regaled him thus as oft as 
he came hither ; and I heard the old worldling said at home, 
• That Khalil is an honest person ; and wellah bad made him 
tea with much sugar.’ 

He said, to soothe my weariness, ‘ It would not be long, 
please Ullah, till I might depart with a kafily.’ Then he put off 
his gay garments, and went abroad again in his shirt and "otton 
cap. — He returned to the arbour in the hot noon ; and sitting 
down the old man stripped himself ; and having only the tunic 
upon bis knee, be began to purge his butcher’s skin from the 
plague of Egypt accrued in the caravan voyage. Before the 
half afternoon he wandered again in the garden, and communed 
with the workmen like a poor man of their condition. Easheyd 

34* 
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looked narrowly upon every one of their tools, and be wronght 
somewhat himself ; and began to cleanse the stinking bed of 
the pool. Coming again thirsty, he went to drink of my girby, 
which was hanging to the air upon a palm branch ; and imtying 
the neck he drank his draught from the mouth, like any poor 
camel-driver or Beduwy. — ^The maintenance of this outlying 
possession cost him yearly 200 reals ; the greater part was for 
camel labour. The frats were not yet fully so much worth. 

No worldly prosperity, nor his much converse abroad, could 
gentOize Easbeyd’s ignoble understanding ; he was a Wahdby 
^ter tbe straitest Nejd fanaticism. A son of this Come- 
up-frora-the-shambles was, we saw, the Occidental traveller ! 
Amother son, he who had been the merchant in Aden, came 
down with him in the caravan : he opened a shop in the suk, 
and began selling those camel-loads of clothing stu£&. The 
most buyers in the town were now Meteyr tribesmen ; and one 
of these “ locusts ” was so light-handed, that he filched a mantle 
of Easheyd’s goods, worth 10s., for which the old man made 
fare and chided with his sons. That son arrived one day from 
the town, to ask the hakim’s counsel ; he was a vile and deceit- 
ful person, full of Asiatic fawning promises. ‘ He would visit 
Aden again (for my sake) ; and sail ia tbe same ship with me. 
He left a wife there, and a little son ; he had obtained that 
his boy was registered a British subject : if I would, he would 
accompany me to India.’ — I sojoumed in his father’s plantation ; 
and they had not made me coffee. 

— ‘ What, said some one sitting in Easheyd’s hall (in the 
town), could brir^ a Nasriny from the magnific cities of Europe 
into this poor and barren soil of Nejd?’ The old merchant 
responded, “ I know the manners of them ! this is a Frenjy, and 
very likely a poor man who has hired out bis wife, to win 
money against bis coming home ; for, tmat me, they do so all 
of them.” — The tale was whispered by his young sons in the 
jeneyny : and one afternoon the Shuggery asked me of it be- 
fore them aU, and added, “ But I could not believe it.” “ Such 
im^nations, I exclaimed, could only harbour in the dunghill 
heart of a churl ; and be uttered by a slave ! ” He whispered, 
“ IChalil speak not so openly, for here sits bis son (the sugar- 
thief) ! and the boy is a tale-bearer.” — When the Shuggery had 
excused himself, I asked, ‘‘ Are ye guiltless of such disorders ?” 
He answered, “ There are adulteries and fornication among 
them, secretly.” 

We should think their hareem less modest than precious. 
The Arabs are jealous and dissolute ; and every Moslem woman, 
dace she may be divorced with a word, fears to raise even s 
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wondering cogitation in such matter. Many poor hareem 
(5©uld not be persuaded by their nearest friends, who had called 
the hakim, to fold down so much of the face-cloth from their 
temples as to show me their blear eyes. A poor your^ creature 
of the people was disobedient to her mother, sooner than dis- 
cover a painful swelling below the knee. Even aged negro 
women [here they too go veiled], that were wall-eyed with oph- 
thalmia, would not discover their black foreheads in hope of 
some relief. And they have -pitifully answered for themselves, 
‘ If it be not the Lord’s will here, yet should they receive their 
sight — where miserable mankind hope to inherit that good 
which they have lacked in this world l—f il-jinna in the para- 
dise.’ Yehya’s wife was prudent therein also : for when she had 
asked her old lord, she with a modest conveyance through the 
side-long large sleeves of the woman’s garment, showed her 
painful swollen knees to the hakim. This is their strange 
fashion of clothing : the woman’s sleeves in Kasim are so -won- 
derfully wide, that if an arm be raised the gown hangs open to 
the knee. One must go therefore -with heedfulness of her poor 
garment, holding the sleeves gathered under her arms ; but 
poor townswomen that labour abroad and Beduin housewives 
are often surprised by unseemly accidents. Hareem alone win 
sit thus in the sultry beat ; and cover themselves at the ap- 
proach of strainers. 

The days were long till the setting out of the samn caravan : 
Zamil had delayed the town expedition, with Meteyr, against the 
intruded Kahtan, until the coming home of the great northern 
kafily. The caravan for Mecca would not set out till that con- 
tention were determined. To this palm ground, two and a half 
miles from AQey 2 a, there came none of my acquaintance to 
visit the Nasrany. Their friendship is like the voice of a bird 
upon the spray : if a rumour frighten her she will return no 
more. I had no tidings of Bessfim or of Kenneyny ! Only from 
time to time some sick persons resorted hither, to seek counsel 
of the hakim ; who told me the Kenneyny sent them or Zamil, 
saying, “ In Khalil's hand is a bdraka ; and it may be that the 
Lord will relieve thee.” 

The small-pox was nearly at an end in the town. S&lih 
had lost a fair boy, a grief which be bore with the manly short 
sorrow of the Moslemin. A young daughter of Kenneyny died ; 
and it was unknown to him, three days ! — till be enquired for 
her : then they of his household and bis friends said to him, “ The 
Lord has taken the child; and yesterday we iUd her in the 
grave.” — But Abdullah blamed them with a son "^ful severity ; 
” Oh ! wherefore, he said, did ye not tell me -at least he 
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would have seen her dead face. It pained me also that 1 waa 
not called, — I might have been a means to sst© her. 

I asked Silih to lend me some book to read : and he brought 
me the next day from Aneyza a great volume, in red leather, 
full of holy legends and dog-eared, that was, he said, “ of the 
much reading therein of the hareem.” Many of the towns- 
women can read in the Wahdby countries ; and nearly all 
the chOdren are put to leam their letters : and when a child, 
as they say, “ is grown to a sword's length,” he is taught 
the prayers. Salih lent me also a bundle of the brave 
Arabic gazette ; now some months old, but new in these parts 
of the world, and they had been brought down in the caravan. 
Therein I read of the jehdd : Salih watched me as I spelled 
forth, and at last he enquired, ‘ Were I now satisfied ? — the 
Sultan [of el-Islam] is broken.’ S&iih’s wooden head was full 
of divinir^ malice ; and he looked that this should please me 
well. He found himself, in the gazette of Stambul, so many 
[political, military and European] strange words, that he could 
not always read with understanding. 

—I read to _the company, how ‘ the Engleys sent medi- 
cines and physicians, at their proper cost, to cure the sick and 
wounded Moslems ; besides clothing and food, and money : and 
that many wealthy persons had given out of their private 
purses very great sums ’ [which to the self-seeking misery of the 
Arabs appear to be beyond behef] ! and I said to them. “ WeD, 
what think ye ? those were thankworthy deeds ? were not they 
good to the Moslemin ?” Answer : “ We thank them not ; may 
UUah confound them, and all kafirs ! but we give God thanks, 
who has moved the heathen to succour el-Islam.” 

When I had been mote than three weeks in this desolation; 
I ^ote on a leaf of paper, hatdlny et-taab wa ‘ I am 

slain with weariness and hunger ’ ; and sent these words to 
Kenneyny. — I hoped ere long to remove, with Zamil’s allowance, 
to some of the friends’ grounds ; were it Bessy’s jeneyny, 
on the north-east part of the town [there is the black stone, 
mentioned by some of their ancient poets, and ‘ whereof, they 
say, Aneyza iteelf is named *] ; or the palms of the good father 
Yahja, so kind to my guiltless cause. My message was 
delivered : and at sunrise on the morrow came Abdullah’s 
serving lad, who brought girdle-bread and butter, with a skin 
of butter-mO' ; and his master’s word bidding me be of good 
comfort ; they {the friends) would ere long be able to 

prcrid* for departure. — I codd noi obtain a little butter- 
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milk (the wine of this languishing country) from the town. 
S&lih answered, ‘ That though some hareem might be secretly 
milk-sellers in Aneyza, yet could not he, nor any of his house- 
hold, have an hand in procuring it for me.’ Some poor families 
of Meteyr came to pitch by the water-pits of abandoned 
stubbles nigh us ; and I went out to seek a little milk of 
them for dates or medicines. Their women wondered to see the 
(English) colour of the stranger's hair ; and said one to another, 
" Is this a grey-haired man, that has tinged his beard with 
saffron ? ” — “ Nay, thou mayest see it is his nature ; this is cer- 
tainly a red-man, min ha’l from those rivets (of Mesopo- 

tamia) ; and have we not seen folk there of this hue ? — but 
where, 0 man, is thy b41ed ? ” 

The sheukh of Meteyr were now in Aneyza, to consult finally 
with Zimil and the sbeykhs for the common warfare. The 
Kabtfin thought themselves secure, in the khila, that no 
townsfolk would ride against them in this burning season ; and 
as for ei-Meteyr, they set little by them as adversaries. — Z4mil 
sent word to those who had theluls in the town, to be ready 
to mount with him on the morrow. He had “ written ” for this 
expedition "six hundred” theluls. The ghrazzu of the con- 
federate Beduw WM “ three hundred theluls, and two hundred 
(led) horses.” 

The day after el-Meteyr set forward at mid-afternoon. But 
Zimil did not ride in one company with his nomad friends : the 
Beduins, say the townspeople, are altogether deceitful — as we 
have seen in the defeat of Saud the Wah&by, And I heard 
that some felony of the Aarab bad been suffered two years 
before by Aneyza 1 It is only Ibn Rashid, riding among the 
rajajil and villt^ers, who may foray in assurance with his 
subject Beduw. 

ZHmil rode out the next day, with “ more than a thousand ” 
of the town : and they say, “ When Zftmil mounts, Aneyza is 
confident.” He left Aly to govern at home : and the shops in 
the silk were shut ; there would be no mote buying or selling, 
till the expedition came home again. The morning market 
is not held, nor is any butcher’s meat killed in these days. 
Although so many were in the field with Z&mii, yet ‘ the 
streets, said S&lih, seemed full of people, so that you should 
not miss them ! ’ I enquired, “ And what if anyone opens his 
dokan — ? ” Answer : “ The emir Aly would send to shut it : but 
if he persisted, such an one would be called before the emir, 
and beaten : ” only small general shops need not be closed, 
which are held by any old broken men or widows. 

The Emir writes the names of those who are to ride in a 
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ghrazzu ; they ate mostly the yovmger men of households able 
to maintain a thelui. Military service falls upon the sub- 
stantial citizens — since there can be no warfaring a-foot in the 
khala : we hear not that the Wah4by, poor in all military dis- 
cipline, had ever foot soldiers. The popular sort that remain 
at home, mind their daily labour ; and they are a guard for the 
town. The Emir's sergeant summons all whose names have 
been enrolled to mount with ZImil (on the morrow). Two 
men ride upon a warfaring thelui j the radif is commonly a 
brother, a cousin, or client [often a Beduwy] or servant of the 
owner. — If one who was called be hindered, he may send another 
upon his dromedary with a backrider. If be be not found in 
the muster with the Emir, and have sent none in bis room, it 
may be overlooked in a principal person ; but, in such case, 
any of the lesser citizens might be compeDed. Zfimil was an 
easy man to excuse them who excused themselves ; for if one 
said, “ Wellah, Sir, for such and such causes, 1 cannot ride," the 
Emir commonly answered him, “ Stay then.” 

It was falsely reported that the Kenneyny was in the expe- 
dition. The infirm man sent his two theliils with riders (which 
may be found among the poor townsmen and Beduins). None 
of Basheyd’s sons were in the field : S&lih said, “ We have two 
cousins that have ridden for us all.” — A kinsman of ZS,mil, who 
was with him, afterward told me their strength was 800 men, 
and the Meteyr were 800. Some said, that Ane^a sent 200 
theluls, that is 400 riders ; others said SOO men. — We may con- 
jecture that Zlmil called for 800 theluls of the town ; and there 
went forth 200, with 400 men, which were about a third of all 
the grown male citizens ; and of Meteyr rode nearly 150 tribes- 
men. With the town were not above 20 led mares, of sheykhly 
persons. Kaht&n were reckoned (in their double-seeing wise) 
800 men ; perhaps they were as many as 400, but (as southern 
Aaiab) possessing few firearms. They had many horses, and 
were rich m great cattle : it was reported, * Their mares were 
150 ' ; but say they had 70 horses. 

The townsmen rode in three troops, with the ensigns of the 
three great wards of Aneyza ; but the town banners are five or 
six, when there is warfare at home. 

Early in the afternoon I heard this parley in the garden, be- 
tween F4hd and a poor Meteyry, — who having no thelui could 
not follow with his tribesmen. Fahd : “ By ttiis they are well 
in the way ! and please TJllah they will bring hack the heads 
of them." — “ Please UUah ! the Lord is bountiful ! and kill the 
children from two years old and upward ; and the hareem shall 
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lament ! ” I said to them, “ Hold your months, kafirs ! and 
worse than kafirs.” The Beduwy : “ But the Kahtan killed our 
children — they killed even women ! ” The Meteyr were come 
in to encamp nigh the town walls ; and two small menzils of 
theirs were now our neighbours. These southern Aarab were 
such as other Beduw. I heard in their mouths the same nomad 
Arabic ; yet I could discern that they were of foreign diras. 
I saw their girbies suspended in cane-stick trivets. Some of 
them came to me for medrcines : they seemed not to he hospitable ; 
they saw me tolerated by Z&mil, and were not fanatical. 

In these parts the town-dwellers name themselves to the 
Aarab, and are named of them again, el-Moslemin, — a word 
used like Crisliani in the priests’-countries of Europe ; first 
to distinguish the hiunsn generation, and then in an illiberal 
straitness of the religious sense. One day I saw camels feeding 
towards the Wady ; and in the hope of drinking milk I adven- 
tured barefoot to them, over Easheyd’s stubbles and the glow- 
ing sand : and hailed the herdsmen 1 The weleds stood still ; 
and when I came to them they said, after a little astonish- 
ment, “ The nagas, 0 man, are not in ruilk nor, billah, our own : 
these he the town camels ; and we are herding them for the 
Moslemin.” One said, “ Auh ! be’st thou the hakim ? wilt thou 
give me a medicine ? — And if thou come to our booths when the 
cattle are watered, I will milk for thee mine own naga ; and 
I have hut her : were our cattle here, the Beduins would milk 
for thee daily.” — The long day passed ; then another, which 
seemed without end ; and a third was to me as three days : 
it had been told me, ‘ that my friends were ail in the ghraszu,’ 
— and now Aly reigned in the town ! Sfilih bade me be e^y ; 
but fair words in the Arabs are not to trust : they think it 
pious to persuade a man to his rest. 

Tidings of this foray came to Boreyda, and messengers 
rode out to warn the Kabtan. Zfimil made no secret of the 
town warfare, which wm not slackness in such a politic man, 
but his long-suffering prudence. ‘ He would give the enemies 
time, said Salih, to sue for peace ’ : — how unlike the hawks of 
er-Ri4th and Jehel Shammar ! 

— The Kahtkk were lately at eU‘Ayun; and the ghrazzu held 
thither. But in the way Zamil heard that their menzils were 
upon ed-Dellamxeh, a water between the mountain Sak and 
er-Buss. The town rode all that day and much of the night 
also. By the next afternoon they were nigh er-Euss ; and 
alighted to rest, and pitched their (canvas) tents and (carpet) 
awnings. Now they heard that the enemy was upon the wells 
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DSchanjf, a march to the southward. As they rode on the 
morrow they met bye and bye with the Heteyr ; and they 
all alighted together 'at noon. — The sobuta of Meteyr brought 
them word, that they had seen the booths of the Aarab, upon 
D6lekanyl and so many they could be none other than the 
Kaht4n ; who might be taken at unawares ! — The young litteratee 
of Aneyza boasted one to another at the coffee fires, “ 'We shall 
fight then to-morrow upon the old field of Jehel Kezdz, by 
Ddkhany ; where the Tubb'a (lord the king, signeur) of el-Y6men 
fout^ht against the W&ilyin (sons of W4il, that is the Annezy), 

^ohyb, sheyWi iJahf'a ; and with them B. Temtm and Keys ” 

[Kahtsla against Ishmael : — that was little before the hbjra]. The 
berg Kez&z is ‘ an hour ’ from the bed of the Wady er-Bummah. 

ZamO and the town set forward on the morrow, when the 
stars were yet shining : the Meteyr had mounted a while 
before them, and Dokhany was at little distance. In this 
quarrel it was the Beduins which should fall upon their capital 
foemen ; and Zi,mil would be at hand to support them. The 
town fetched a compass to envelope Kahtan from the southward. 

Meteyr came upon their enemies as the day lightened : the 
Kaht4n ran from the beyts, with their arms, sheykhs leapt upon 
their mares ; and the people encouraged themselves with shout- 
ing. Then seeing they were besot by Meteyr they contemned 
them, and cried, jdb-hum XJUdk, “ A godsend 1 " — but this was a 
day of reckoning upon both parts to the dreary death. The 
Meteyr had “ two hundred ” mares under them ; but they were 
of the less esteemed northern brood. The KakaUn in the be- 
ginning were sixty horse -riders. Then thirty more horsemen 
joined them from another great menzil of theirs pitched at 
little distance. The Kahtin were now more than the ghrazzu 
of Meteyr, who finally gave ground. 

Then first the Kaht3ai looked about them ; and were 

ware of the town bands coming on ! The Kahatin, of whom 
not many were faUen, shouted one to another, in suspense of 
heart, “ Eigh ! is it Ibn Eashid ?— but no ! for Ibn Eashid rides 
with one birak : but these ride like townsfolk. — UUah ! they 
are hdOirt ” — Now as the town approached some knew them, 
and cried, “ These be the Kusmin ! — they ate the Zitdmil 
(Zamils, or the people of Zamil).” When they saw it was so, 
they hasted to save their milch-camels. 

— Zamil, yet distant, seeing Beduin horsemen driving off 
the camels, exclaimed, “ Are not these the MosUmin [those of our 
part] ? ” “ Nay I answered him a sheykh of Meteyr (who came 
with the town to be a shower of the way in the khala). 
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they are billah el-Kaht&n I ” The town cavaliers were too few to 
gallop out against them. And now the Kahtln gi'ving them- 
selves to save the great cattle forsook their menail : where they 
left booths, household stuff, and wives and children in the power 
of their foemen. 

The horsemen of Meteyr pursued the flying Kahtan ; who 
turned once more and repulsed them : then the Aneyza cavaliers 
sallied to sustain their friends. The rest of the Meteyr, who 
alighted, ran in to spoil the enemies’ tents. — And he and he, 
whose house-wives were lately pierced by the spears of 
Kahtan, or whose babes those fiend-like men slew, did now 
the like by their foemen ; they thrust through as many hareem, 
and slit the throats of their little ones before the mothers’ 
faces, crying to them, “ Oh, wherefore did your men so with 
our little ones that other day! ” Some frantic women ran on 
the spoilers with tent-staves ; and the Meteyries, with weapons 
in their hands, and in the tempest of their blood, spared them 
not at ail. — Thus there perished five or six wives, and as many 
children of Kahtan. 

In their most tribulation a woman bid her husband’s silver, 
600 reals [that was very much for any Beduwy] ! in a girby ; and 
stript off her blue smock — all they wear besides the haggu on 
their hunger-starved bodies : and hanging the water-skin on 
her shoulder, she set her little son to ride upon the other. 
Then she ran from her tent with a lamentable cry, tceyley, 
weyley I woe is me ! and fled naked through the tumult of 
the enemies. The Meteyr, who saw it, supposed that one of 
the people had spoiled the woman, and thought shame to 
follow her ; yet some called to her, to fling down that she 
bore on her Moulder ; but she, playing the mad woman, cried 
out, ‘ She was undone ! — ^was it not enough to strip a sheykh’s 
daughter ? and would they have even this water, which she 
carried for the life of her child ! ’ Others shouted, to let the 
woman pass : and she fled fast, and went by them all ; —and 
saved her good-man’s fortune, with this cost of his wife’s modesty. 

There fell thirty men of Kahtan, — the most were slain in 
the flight : and of Jleteyr ten. — These returned to bury their 
dead : but the human charity is here unknown to heap a little 
earth over the dead foemen ! 

A woman messenger came in from the flying Kahtan, to 
Zamil. The town now alighted at the wells (where they would 
rear up the awnings and drink coffee) : she sought safe conduct 
for some of their sheykhs, to come and speak with him ; which 
Z4mil granted. — Tbeu the men returned and kissing him as sup- 
pliants, they entreated him, ‘ since their flocks, and the tenta 
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and stuff, were now (as he might see) in the hands of Meteyr, to 
suffer them to oome to the water, that they might drink and not 
perish.’ Ihey had sweated for their lives, and that summer’s 
day was one of greatest heat ; and having no girbies, they must 
suffer, in flying through the desert, an extremity of thirst. But 
who might trust to words of Beduiu enemies ! and therefore they 
bound themselves with a solemn oath , — Aleyk dhad TJllah wa 
amdn UUah, in mi akhdnak I el-khdyin yakhunhu TJllah — “ The 
covenant of the Lord be with thee, and His peace 1 I will not 
surely betray thee ! who betrayeth, the Lord shall him betray.” 

Such was the defeat of the intruded Kaht4n, lately formid- 
able even to Ibn Bashid. [Ibn Saud had set upon them last 
summer here at Dokhany ! but the Kahtan repulsed the decayed 
Wahiby 1] — This good success was ascribed to the fortune of 
Zamil ; the townsmen had made no use of their weapons. The 
Meteyr sent messengers from the field to Ibn Eashid, with a gift 
of two mares out of the booty of Kahtiu. — Even Boreyda would 
be glad, that the mal^aut strange tribesmen were oast out of 
the country. — ^Many Kaht&n perished in their flight through 
the khala : even lighter wounds, in that extremity of weariness 
and thirst, became mortal. They fled southward three days, 
lest their old foes, hearing of their calamity, should fall upon 
them : wa heard, that some Ateyba had met with them, and 
taken “ two hundred ” of the saved milch camels. Certain of 
them who came in to el-Bthellah said, that they were destroyed 
and had lost ‘ an hundred men ’ : — so dearly they bought the 
time past [now two full years] of their playing the wolf in Nejd ! 

When I asked what would become of the Kaht&n ? the 
Shuggery answered, “ The Beduw are hounds,— that die not ; 
and these are sheyatin. They will find twenty shifts ; and after 
a year or two be in good plight again.” — “ What can they do 
now ? ” — “ They will milk the nagas for food, and sell some camels 
in the villages, to buy themselves dates and cooking vessels. 
And they will not be long-time lodged on the ground, without 
shelter from the sun : for the bareem will shear the cattle that 
remain to them, and spin day and night ; and in few weeks set 
op their new woven booths ! besides the other Kahtan in 
the south will help them.” — We heard after this, that the de- 
feated Kaht^ had made peace with the Ateyban ; and recon- 
ciled themselves with Ibn Saud ! But how might they thus 
assure themselves ? had the Kaht^ promised to be confederate 
with them against Ibn Basbid ? 

— Hayzin was fallen ! their young Absalom ; ' a young man 
of a thievish false nature,’ said bis B^uiu foes : it was be who 
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threatened me, last year, in a guest-chamber at Hayil : Hayzan 
was slain for that Meteyry sheykh, who lately fell by his hand 
in the north. A sheykbly kinsman of the dead sought him 
in the battle : they ran together ; and Hayzan was home 
through the body with a deadly wide wound. The young man 
was very robust for a Beduwy, and his strong hand bad not 
swerved ; but his lance-thrust was fended by a shirt of mail 
which his foeman wore privily under his cotton tunic. That 
Meteyry was a manly rider upon a good horse, and after 
Hayz^ui, he bore down other five sheykhs. — When the fortune 
of the day was determined by the coming of “ the Zu4mii,” 
he with his brother and his son, yet a stripling [principal 
sheykhs’ sons soon become horsemen, and ride with their elders 
to the fieldi and a few of his Aarab, made prize of eighty 
milch camels ! In that day he had been struck by lances and 
shot in the breast, eleven times ; but the dints pierced not his 
“ Davidian ” shirt of antique chain work. They say, that the 
stroke of a gun-shot leaves upon the body fenced by such 
harness, only a grievous bruise. 

A brother of Hayzan, Terkey, was fallen ; and their sheykbly 
sister. She was stripped, and thrust through with a spear ! — 
because Kaht&n had stripped and slain a Meteyry sbeykh’s 
daughter. The old Kahtan sheykh— father of these evil-starred 
brethren, hardly escaped upon a thelul. Hayzan, mortally 
wounded, was stayed up in the saddle, in the flight, till even- 
ing ; and when they came to the next goMn (south of Ddkhany) 
the young sheykh gave up the ghost : and tus companions cast 
his warm body into one of those well-pits. 

In the Kabtan camp was found a poor foreigner,— a young 
Mdghreby derwish ! who committed himself to the charity of 
the^towipeople. In the last pilgrimage he came to Mecca; 
and had afterward joined himself to a returning k^y of 
Kusm^n, hoping to go up from their country to el-Mk. But 
as they marched he was lost in that immense wilderness : and 
some wandering Kahtln found him,— what sweetness to be 
found, in such extreme case, by the hand of God’s providence ! 
Yet the Kahtan who saved him, not regarding the religious 
bounty of the desert, made the young Moor their thrall ; and 
constrained him to keep sheep : and as often as they approached 
any village they bound him, that he should not escape them. — 
They had’so dealt with me, and worse, if (which I once purposed) 
I had journeyed with some of them.— The returning “ Moslemin ” 
broucfht the young Moghreby with them to Aneyza, where he 
remained a guest in the town, until they might send him for- 
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ward. He had been with Kaht3,n siace the winter, and said 
with simplicity, “ I knew not that life, but they made me a 
Beduwy, and wellah I am become a Beduwy.” — And in truth if 
one live any time with the Aarab, he will have all his life after 
a feeling of the desert. 

— The fifth evening we saw a nomad horseman on the brow 
of the Nefud, who descended to the booths : that was the first 
of them who returned from the warfare. Zfimii and the town 
came again on the morrow ; and we heard them, tiding home 
under oar horizon, more than two hours, with a warlike beating 
of tamburs ; they arrived, in three troops, under their banners. 
All the Beduins came not yet : there was a wrangling among 
them — it is ever so, in the division of the booty. A Beduwy 
will challenge his own wheresoever he find it ; and as Meteyr 
had been lately “ taken ” in the north by Kahtfin, many a man 
lighted on his cattle again, in the hand of a tribesman. The 
same afternoon we saw sheep driven in : they were few, and the 
most of them had been their own. Those who now returned 
from the battle brought heavy tidings, — six men were fallen of 
the menzils nigh us ! that were thirty households. As they 
heard it, the house-wives of the dead ran forth wailing, and 
overthrew their widowed booths. The Beduins removed when 
the morrow lightened, and returned to the kbala. — This was 
the calamity of Kahtfin ! and there was peace between Boreyda 
and Aneyza. 

Now in Aneyza the jemamil made ready their gear ; for 
the samn kafily was soon to set out for Mecca. The zemmel, 
bearing camels, were fetched in from the nomads ; and we saw 
them daily roaming at pasture in the Nefud about us. A 
caravan departed in these days with dates and com for Medina. 

Zamil and Kenneyny rode out one day to the Wady 
together, where Zfimil has a possession ; mid they proposed to 
return by Basheyd’s plantation, to visit Khalil. But in the hot 
noon they napped under the palms : Abdullah woke quaking 
with ague ! and they rode the next way home. 

One evening there came a company of young patricians from 
Aneyza ; to see some sheep of theirs, which the Beduin herds 
bad brought in, with a disease in the fleece. The gallants 
stripped off gay kerchiefs and mantles ; and standing in the well- 
troughs, they themselves washed their beasts. When it was 
night, ^ey lay down on the Nefud sand to sleep, before the 
shepherds’ tents. Some of them were of the fanatical Bessfims ; 
and with these came a younger son of the good Abdullah. The 
lad saluted me affectuously from his father ; who sent me 
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word, * that the klfiiy 'would set out for Mecca shortly ; and I 
should ride -with Abd-er-Rahmin {his elder son)’; I had lan- 
guished now six weeks in Rasheyd’s plantation. 

Ere they departed on the morrow, one of the young fanatical 
Besshms said to me : — “ Oh that thou wouldst believe in 
Mohammed ! Khalil, is it true, that ye are daily looking for 
the coining again of the Messih, from heaven ? and if Aysa (Jesus) 
bid thee then believe on Mohammed, wilt thou obey him , and 
be a Moslem ? But I am sure that the Lord Aysa will so 
command thee I I would that he may come quickly ; and we 
shall see it ! ” — The same day there visited us the two young 
men of Rasheyd’s kindred that had ridden in the ghrazzu : 
they were very swarty, and plainly of the servile blood. One 
of them, who had been an Ageyly in Damascus, told ms that 
he lately bought a horse of perfect form and strength in 
eI-Y4men, for five hundred reafe ; and he hoped to sell him 
in es-Sham for as much again. Coffee was prepared for any 
who visited the jeneyny, by the young sons of Basheyd ; and 
in these days — the last in June — they brought cool clusters of 
white grapes, which were ripening in the vine. 

The great sheykh of Meteyr also visited me : he was sent 
by Zamil. Though under the middle age, he began to have the 
dropsy, and could not suffer a little fatigue : the infirm man 
came riding softly upon a carpet, which 'was bound in bis 
thelul-saddle. The istiska is better known as a horse sickness 
among them : he knew not what ailed him, — have not all men 
a good understanding of the diseases and nurture of their 
cattle rather than of themselves and their children ! he received 
my word with a heavy-heart. The horse sweats much, and is 
not less than man impatient of thirst : and the beginning of 
this evil may be, in both, a surfeit of cold water in a chilled 
skin. When he heard his malady would be long he said, “ Ya 
Khalil ! wilt thou not go -with us ? 'henna rtwtf, the Aatab 
journey to-morrow (to their snmmer dira, in the north) : thou 
sbalt lodge in my booth ; and they will serve thee well. We 
will rni1k for thee : and when thou hast cured me I 'will also 
reward thee.” — “ Have patience in God ! ” — “ I know that the 
blessing is from UUah ; but come Khalil : thou wilt be in surety 
'With us ; and I wll send thee again to Aneyza, or if it like thee 
better to Kuweyt or to Bosra.” — “ I am shortly to set out with 
the g«»-Tnr. caravan.”—” Well, that will be— 'we heard it now in 
the town — ^the ninth day from to-day ; come with us, and I will 
send thee ere that day: thereto I plight my faith.” — It had 
been pleasant, in this stagnant heat, to breathe the air of the 
khala and be free again, among the Aarab ; and regaled -with 
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lebaa I might recover strength. I sent therefore to ask counsel 
of the Kenneyny : and my friend wrote again that I couid 
adventure with them. But the time was short, and I durst 
not trust in the Beduin faith. 

I had passed many days of those few years whose sum is 
our human life, in Arabia ; and was now at the midst of the 
Peninsula. A month ! — and I might be come again to Euro- 
pean shipping. From hence to the coast may be counted 450 
desert miles, a voyage of at least twenty great marcbee in the 
uneasy camel-saddle, in the midsummer flame of the sun ; 
which is a suffering even to the homebom Arabs. Also my 
bodily languor was such now, that I might not long sit upright ; 
besides I foresaw a final danger, since I must needs leave the 
Mecca kafily at a last station before the (forbidden) city. 
There was come upon me besides a great disquietude : for one 
day twelve months before, as I entered a booth (in Wady 
Ihirba), in the noon heat, when the Nomads slumber, I had 
been bitten by their greyhound, in the knee. I washed the 
wound ; which in a few days was healed, but a red button 
remained ; which now (justly at the year’s end) broke, and 
became an ulcer ; then many like ulcers rose upon the lower 
limbs (and one on the wrist of the left hand). — Ah! what 
horror, to die hke a rabid hound in a hostile land. 

The friends Kenneyny and Bess^m purchased a thelul, in 
the Friday market, for my riding down to Jidda, where the beast, 
they thought, might fetch as much as they gave ; and if no, 
one of their kinsmen, who was to come up from Jidda in the 
returning k&fily would ride home upon her. — I received then 
a letter from the good Bessim : ‘ All (he wrote) is ready ; but 
because of the uncivil mind [WabAby malice] of the people he 
would not now be able to sentf me in his son’s company ! I must 
excuse it. But they had provided that I should ride in the 
company of Sleym4n el-Kenneyny [e. p. 861], to whom I might 
look for that which was needful [water, cooking, and the noon 
shelter] by the way.’ — He ended in requesting me to send back 
a little quinine : and above his seal was written — “ God’s bless- 
ing be with all the faithful Moslemfn.” 

I sent to Z4mil asking that it might be permitted me to 
come one day to town, to purchase somewhat for the journey, 
and bid my fiends farewell : but my small request could not be 
vouchsafed, — so much of the Wahdby misery is in the good 
people of Aneyza. 

The husbandmen of the garden — kind as the poor are 
kind, when they went into Ane;^ on Fridays, purchased 
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necessary things for me : the butcher’s family sbowed me no 
hospitable service. — Himed el-Yehya came one of these last 
evenings, to visit me, riding upon his mare. This first of my 
returning friends — a little glozing in his words, excused himself, 
that he had not sooner come to see me. The hakim being now 
abont to depart, he would have medicines for his mother, who 
sent me his saddlebag-fnl of a sort of ginger cakes (which 
they prepare for the caravan journeys), and scorched gobbets 
of fresh meat, that will last good a month. Hamed was a 
manly young fran klin with fresh looks, the son of his mother 

hut also the son of bis father, of great strength, of an easy 

affectuous nature, inclined to be gentle and liberal : his beard 
was not yet begun to spring. The old mare was bis own : 
to be a horseman also belongeth to nobility. He came well 
clad, M when these townsmen ride abroad ; his brave silken 
kerchief was girded with the head-band and perfumed with 
attar of rose, from Mecca. The young cavaUer led a foal with 
him, which he told me he found tied in a Kahtan booth : 
Horned brought the colt home ; and said, excusing himself, 

‘ that it had otherwise perished ! ’ The colt now ran playing 
after the dry mare, as if she were his kindly dam. The mare 
had adopted the strange foal ! and wreathing back her neck 
she gazed for him, and snorted softly with affection. 

We supped together ; and Himed told of their meeting 
with the Kahtan. He rode upon his mare, armed with a 
(Frankish) double gun ; hut complained to me that one on 
horseback could not re-load. This was, I answered, their loose 
riding upon a pad {mtdrakka) ; I bade him use stirrups, and 
he held it a good counsel. — Such was the dust of the battle, 
that Himed could not number the Kaht&n tents, which he 
supposed might be 300. The Mecca caravans pass by Dokhany ; 
but this year he said we should shun it, because of the fetor 
of the unburied carcases (of Kahtan). I enquired, if the kafily 
marched through all the day’s beat !— “ Nay, lor tb^ the 
(molten) samn might leak through the butter-skins. He 
thought we should journey by night, for fear of Kahtfin ; 
and that our kafily would be joined at er-Russ with the but- 
ter convoy descending from Boreyda. He sat on another hour 
with me, in the moonlight : Himed would not, he protested, 
that our friendship were so soon divided, — after my departure 
we might yet write one to the other. So mounting again ; he 
said, ‘ he would ride out to the gathering place of the kafily to 
bid me God -speed, on the day of our departure’: — but I met 
with him no more. 
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It is the cnstom in these conntries ft?. Vol. I. p. 4], that all 
■who are to journey in a kafily shoal2 assemble at a certain 
place, without the town : where being mastered by the vigil 
of the day of their departure ; when the sun is risen they will 
set forth. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


9BT OtJT PROM EL-EASill, WITB THE BUTTER CARAVAN FOR 

MECCA. 


AhdvUak d-Kmneyny — a fart fartvxli. Blsymin, a mercAanl-eomer »n Ihi 
kdfily. Tilt Damp at ‘AvJUtiin. An emir el-k&iily. The Ktling-aut. Noon haU. 
AJUrnoonmarck. The evening slaiion. Er-Ruse. The AbAnmonnlain). Ibrahim, 
the emir. iStinllm tctW. The fart desert viUagei. A y>alering. Bednin rafike. 
— Are cot these deserta vatered by tiie mocsoon rains 7 An alarm. Caravaners 
and Bedtiina. The landscape seyU to the W. er-Summah. Camels and cameleers. 
'AJif, a Ketl.stalion. Signs of hunters. Caravan paths to Jlecea. Wady 
Joirir. ilfounfain landmarks, THAlm and Khal. Water tasting of alum. The 
Harral el-Kisshvb. Thirst »n the caravan. Sleymdn's opinion of English 
skippers. A pleasant ujotering-place. El-Moy : enes in the evening memil, 
Er-Bukkaba. Reduins, Sli'aara loatering. Harrat ‘Ashlry. Er-Bra. Es-Seyl 
{Eum ei-ifeadrtij. Bead of (he IF. el-Bvsnth. Nets aspect of ArcAia. The 
caravanere about to enler Mecca fate the thrdm. The Hathfgl. The asbrAf 
descend from Mohamsned. Arrive at the ‘Ayn {et-Zeyma). Mecca is a city d the 
Tehfaca. The Nasriny leaves the Nejd caravan, at the station before Mecca; 
and is assailed by a nomad sherif. 

On the morro-w, when the son was Betting, there came a 
messenger for me, from AbdoUah el-Kenneyny ; with the tbellil 
upon which I should ride to Jidda. We mounted ; and Rasheyd’s 
labourers who had left their day’s toil, and the poor slave woman, 
approached to take my hand ; and ^ey blessed me as we rode 
forth. We held over to the Kennejmy’s plantation ; where I 
beard I should pass the morrow. The way was not two miles ; 
but we arrived, after the short twilight, in the dark : there 
my rafik forsook me ; and I lay down in that lonely palm 
ground to sleep, by the weD side. 

At the sun-rising I saw Abdullah el-Kenneyny ! who arrived 
riding upon an ass, before the great heat. A moment later 
came Abdullah el-Besskm, on foot : “ Ah ! Khalil, said he, 
taking my hand, we are abashed, for the things thou hast 
suffered, and that it should have been here ! but thou know- 
est we were overborne by this foolish people.” Kenneyny 
asked for more of that remedy which was good for bis mother’s 
eyes ; and I distributed to them my medicines. Now came 
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H&med es-SSfy ; arid these friends sat on -with me till the sun 
was half an hour high, when they rose to return to breakfast, 
saying they would see me later. In the afternoon oamo es-Safy 
again ; who would perfect his writing of English words. — None 
of my other friends and acquaintance came to visit the excom- 
municated Nasr^ny. 

The good Kenneyny arrived again ridii^ upon the ass, in 
the cooling of the afternoon, with his son Mohammed. He was 
feeble to-day, as one who is spent in body and spirit ; and 
I saw him almost trembling, whilst he sat to talk with me : 
and the child playing and babbling about us, Abdullah bade 
him be still, for he could not bear it. I entreated him to 
forget whatsoever inquietude my coming to Aneyza had caused 
him : he made no answer. 

It was now evening ; and Sleymin arrived, upon a thelul, 
with his little son. He was ridii^-by to the caravan menzil, 
and would speak the last words with his kinsman, who lent 
him money for this traffic. Abdullah called to him, to set 
down the child ; and take up Khalil and his bags.— I mounted 
with Sleyra^n ; and we rode through a breach of the town wall, 
which bounded Kenneyny’s tillage. Abdullah walked thus far 
with US ; and here we drew bridle to take leave of him : I gave 
hearty thanks, with the Semitic blessings ; and bade this gentle 
and beneficent son of Temim a long farewell. He stood sad and 
silent : the infirm man’s mortal spirit was cut off (Cruel stars 1) 
from that Future, wherefore he had travailed — and which 
we should see ! [Three months later Abdullah el-Kermeyny 
went do^vn in the pilgrimage to Mecca : and returned, by sea, 
to Bosra. But his strength failed him ; and he sought in vain 
a better air at Abu Shahr, on the Persian Coast. — In the 
summer of the third year after, Sleyman a younger son of 
Abdullah el-Bessam, wrote to me, from Jidda ; “ Poor el-Ken- 
neyny died some months ago, to our grief, at Bosra : he was a 
good man and very popular.”] 

We went on riding an hour or two in that hollow road- 
way worn in the Nefud, by which I had once journeyed in 
the night-time in the way to Khubbera. It was dark when 
we came to the caravan menzil ; where Sleymfin hailed his 
drivers, that had arrived before ns, with the loads. They 
brought us to our place in the camp ; which, for every fellow- 
ship, is where they have alighted and couched their camels. 
Here was a coffee fire, and I saw Sleymin’s goat-skins of samn 
(which were twenty-four or one ton nearly) laid by in order : 
four of them, each of fifteen sah (of el-Kaaim), are a camel’s 
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burden, worth thirty reals, for which they looked to receive 
sixty in Mecca. — ^klany persons from Aneyza were passing this 
last night in the camp with their outfaring friends and breth- 
ren. This assembling place of the Mecca kafily is by the 
outlying palms ‘AuheMn; where are said to be certain ancient 
caves hewn in Ote sand.rock I I only then heard of it, and time 
was not left me to search out the truth in the matter. 

— But now first I learned, that no one in the caravan was going 
to Jidda ! they were all tor Mecca. Abdullah el-Kenneyny 
had charged Sleymhn; and the good Besstim had charged his 
son (Abd-er-Bahman) for me, that at the station next before 
Mecca [whether in Wady Laymun, or the Seyl] they should 
seek an 'adamy, to oon.vey me (without entering the hadud or 
sacred limit) to Jidda. — The good Kenneyny, who had never 
ridden on pilgrimage, could not know the way ; and bis per- 
spicuous mind did not foresee my final peril, in that passage. 

In onr butter kAfily were 170 camels, — bearing nearly ^80 
tons of samn — and seventy men, of whom forty rode on theifils, 
— the rest were drivers. We were sorted in small companies ; 
every master with his friends and hired servants, fir each 
fellowship is carried a tent or awning, for a shelter over their 
heads at the noon stations, and to shadow the samn, — that is 
molten in the goat-skins {jcrm pi. jerum) in the hot hours : the 
jerum must be thickly smeared within with date syrup. Each 
skinful, the best part ol an hundredweight, is suspended by a 
loop (made fast at the two ends) from the saddle-tree. Some- 
time a jerm bursts in the caravan journeys, and the precious 
humour is poured out like water upon the dust of the waste : 
Bomewhiles the bearing-earoels thrust by acacia trees, and jenns 
are pricked and ripped by the thorny houghs. It was well that 
there rode a botcher in the kafily ; who m the evening station 
amended the daily aocrdeuts to butter-skins and girbies. — All 
this samn, worth more than £2000 in Mecca, had been taken 
op, since the spring, in their traffic with the Beduw : the 
Aneyza merchants store it for the time in marble troughs. 

There is an emir, named by Zkmil, over such a great 
town caravan : he is one of the princely kin ; and receives for 
every camol a real. — Bl-Kenneyny had obtained a letter from 
Zamil, commendmg me to the emir ; and charging hm to pro- 
vide for my safety, when I should leave the kafily “ at the 
Ayn.”— We sat on chatting about the coffee fire, till we were 
weary ; and then lay down to sleep there, on the Nefud sand. 

Rising with the dawn, there was yet time to drink coffee. 
The emir and some young Aneyza tradesmen in Mecca, that 
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would return with the klfily, had remained all night in the 
town : they would overtake us riding upon their fleet ‘omanias. 
[The theluls of the Gulf province ‘ Oman or ‘Am&n ’ are of great 
force and stature ; but less patient of famine and thirst than 
some lesser kinds. A good ‘omania, worth 50 to 70 reals at 
Aneyza, may hardly be bought in the pilgrim season at Mecca— 
where they are much esteemed — for 150 reals.] When the sun 
was up the caravaners loaded, and set forward. We soon after 
fell into the Wady er-Rummah ; in which we journeyed till two 
hours before noou t and alighted on a shaeb, es~SkibbebWh, to 
rest out the midday heat (^/ugyUun). In that place are some 
winter granges of Aneyza, of ruinous clay building, with high- 
walled yards. They are inhabited by well-drivers’ families, from 
the autumn seed time till the early harvest. Here we drew 
brackish water, and filled our giibies. The day’s sultry heat 
was great ; and I found under the awnings 105° F. Principal 
persons have canvas tents made Beduin-wise, others have awn- 
ings of Bagdad carpets. I saw but one or two round tents — 
bargains from the coast, and a few ragged tilts of hair-cloth 
[that I heard were of the Kaht&Q booty !] in poorer fellow- 
ships. — Sleymdn el-Kenneyny’s six loads of samn were partly 
Abdullah’s : he was a jemmal, and the beasts were his own. 

It might be three o’clock ere they removed, — and the 
hot sun was going down from the meridian : the signal is 
made with a great shout of the Emir’s servant, es-shi-^ ! In 
the next instant all awnings are struck, the camels are led-in 
and coached, the caravaners carry out the heavy butter-skins ; 
and it is a running labour, with heaving above their strength, 
to load on their beasts, before the kdfily is moving : for the 
thelul riders are presently setting forth ; and who is unready 
will be left in the hindward. The emir’s servant stands like a 
shepherd before the kdfily — spreading his arms to withhold the 
foremost ! till the rest shall be come up ; or, running round, he 
cries out on the disobedient. Now they march ; and — for the 
fear of the desert — the companies journey nigh together. Our 
path southward was in the Wady Eummah, which is a wide 
plain of firmer sand in the Nefud. The Abin mountains are 
in sight to the westward, covered with haze. [The AbknAt 
may be seen, lifted up in the morning twilight, from the dunes 
about Aneyza.] At sun-setting we alighted by other outlyii^ 
granges — that are of et-Euss, el-B.ajnowwy, without the Wady : 
we were there nearly abreast of Khubbera. 

Their teats are not pitched at night ; but in each company 
the awning is now a sittk^ carpet under the stars ; and it will 
be later for the master to lie oiu One in every feUowship who is 
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cook goea out to gather sticks for fuel ; another leads away the 
beasts to browse, for the short haif-hout which rests till it is dark 
night. With Sleymkn went three drivers : the first of them, 
a poor townsman of Aneyza, played the cook in our company ; 
another was a Beduwy. — After an hour, the supper dish (of 
seethed wheaten stuff) is set before us. Having eaten, we sip 
coffee : they sit somewhile to chat and smoke tobacco ; and 
then wrapt in our cloaks we lie down on the sand, to sleep out 
the short hours which remain till toward sunrising. 

An hour before the dawn we heard shouted, ‘ Tits remove ! ’ 
The people rise in haste; the smouldering watch-fires ate 
blown to a flame, and more sticks are cast on to give us light ; 
there is a harsh hubbub of men labouring ; and the ruckling 
and braying of a multitude of camels. Yet a minute or two, 
and all "is up : riders ate mounted ; and they which remain 
afoot look busily about them on the dim earth, that nothing be 
left. — They drive forth ; and a new day’s march begins ; to 
last through the loi^ heat till evening. After three hours 
journeying, in the desert plain, we passed before er-Euss 
whose villagers, two generations ago, spared not to fell their 
palm stems for a breastwork, and manfully resisted all the_ as- 
saults of Ibrablm Pasha’s army. The Emir sent a thelul rider 
to the place for tidings : who returned with word, that the samn 
earavaners of er-Euss were gone down with the Boreyda klfily, 
which had passed- by them two days before. Er-Euss (which they 
say is greater than Khubbera) appears as three oases lying north 
and south, not far asnnder. In tbe first, er-RuSyOia, is the town ; 
in the second, er-RaJpa, a village and high watch-tower showing 
above the palms ; the third and least is called Shin^ny. Er- 
Russ is the last settlement southward and gate of el-Kasim 
proper. — We are here at the border of the Nefud ; and bye and 
bye the plain is harsh gravel under our feet : we reenter that 
granitic and basaltic middle region of Arabia, wM(^ lasts jnm 
the tnountaivs of dammar to Mecca. The com grounds of er- 
Euss are in tbe W&dy er-Eummah ; their palms are above. 

I saw the Abknit — ^now half a day distant westward, to be 
a low jebel coast, such as Ajja, trending south. There are two 
mountains one behind other ; and the bed of the Wfidy (there 
of no great width) lies betwixt them. The northern is named 
ef-Eswod, and oftener el-Esmar, the brown and swart coloured ; 
and the southerly, which is higher, eUAhmar, the red mountain : 
this is perhaps granite ; and that basaltic. 

We came at noon to Umm Tyeh, other outlying granges of 
er-Euss, and inhabited ; where some of us, riding-in to water, 
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found a plot of growing tobacco ! The men of Aneyza returned 
laughing, to tel! of this adventure in the caravan menzil : for it 
was high noon, and the k^fily halted yonder. — From this Tnog^l 
wo rose early; and journeyed forth through a plain wilderness 
full of basaltio and grey-red granite bergs [such as we have 
seen in the Harb and Shammer diras westward]. Finally when 
the sun was descending, with ruddy yellow light behind the 
Abiln mountains, we halted to encamp. 

Zamil’s letter, commending me to Ibrahim, the young caravan 
emir, was brought to me by a client of the Besskm to-day. 
Ibrahim — he succeeded his father, who till lately had been emir 
of the town caravans — a sister’s son of Zlmil, was a manly 
young sheykh of twenty years, of a gallant countenance ; and 
like Z&mil in his youth, though not of like parts : a smiling dis- 
sembler, confident and self-minded ; and the Wahaby rust was 
in his soul. Such are the most young franklins in the free 
oases, always masking as it were in holiday apparel : but upon 
any turn of fortune, you find them haply to be sordid and 
iniquitous Arabs. Ibrahim receiving Zam^’s letter from my 
hand, put it hastily into his bosom unopened ; for he would 
read what his unde wrote to him concerning the Naarfiny bye 
and bye in a comer ! He showed me daily pleasant looks ; and 
sometimes as we journeyed, seeing me drooping in the saddle, 
he would ride to me, and put bis new-kindled galliun in my 
hand : and some days, he bade me come to sup with him, in the 
evening menzil. I’he young tradesmen that returned to Mecca, 
where they had shops, and a few of the master-caravaners 
mounted on theluls, rode with Ibrahim, in advance of the 
marching k4fily : now and then they alighted to kindle a fire 
of sticks, and make coffee. I rode, with less fatigue, among 
our burden camels. — Ibrahim told me, laughing, that he first 
heard of me in Kuweyt (where he then arrived with a caravan), 
— ‘ That there was come a Nasrany to H4yil, tUlahu thela^y 
armdh, three spears’ length (they said) of stature ! for certain 
days the strMger had not spoken ! after that he found a mine 
for Ibn Sashid, and then another 1 ’—We lodged this night under 
the berg el-Kir, little short of the peak Jebel Kezdz , — Dokbany 
being an hour distant, at our right hand ; where are shallow 
water pits, and some ground-work of old building. 

We journeyed on the morrow with the same high country 
about ns, beset with bergs of basaltic traps and granite. [The 
steppe rises continually from el-Kasim to et-Tayif.] W'e came 
early to the brackish pits er-Rukha ; and drew and replenished 
our girbies : this thick well-water was full of old wafted drop- 
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pings of the nomads’ cattle ; but who will eo«; drink in the 
desert, the water of the desert, most perish. Here is a four- 
square clay kella, with high walls and corner towers, built by 
those of er-Russ, for shelter when they come hither to dig gun- 
galt, — wherewith the soil is always infected about old water 
stations. We drank and rested out an hour, but with little 
refreshment : for the simum — the hot land wind — was blowing, 
as the breath of an oven ; which is so light and emptied of 
oxygen, that it cannot fill the chest or firemen the blood ; and 
there comes upon man and cattle a faintness of heart. — I felt 
some relief in breathing through a wetted sponge. 

Remounting we left Jehel Ummry at the right hand, a 
mountain landmark of basalt which is long in sight. — I wondered 
seeing before us three men in the khkla ! they were wood-cut- 
ters from Thenieh, a desert village few hours distant to the 
westward ; and thereby the Aneyza caravans pass some years. 
Not many miles north of Therrieh is another village, Miskeh : 
these are poor com settlements, without palms, — Miskeh is the 
greater, where are hardly fifty houses. West of Therrieh is 
a hamlet, Thor'eyik, in the mountain Skaia. The people of these 
villages are of mixed kindred from el-Kasim, and of the nomads, 
and of negro blood : others say they are old colonic of Hetcym. 
An ‘Ateyby sheykh, Muffikir, who rode raCk in onr caravan 
[his tribesmen are the Aarab of this vast wilderness], said, “ those 
villagers are descended from Miithur.” The nomads abont them 
are sometimes Meteyr, sometimes Harb (intruded from the west- 
ward), sometimes ‘ AteybfLn ; but formerly those migrated An- 
nezy were their neighbours that are now in the Syrian desert, 
[tj. p. 400.]— Far to the eastward are other three desert villages, 
es-Shaara, Doddamy and Gooyfefe, which lie in the Haj way 
from Shuggera : the inhabitants are Beny Zeyd ; and, it is 
said, ‘ their jid was a Solubby ! ’ — Passing always through the 
same plain wilderness encumbered with platonic bergs and 
mountains, we alighted at evening under the peak Ferjeyn ; 
where also I saw some old ground-courses, of great wild stones. 

On the morrow we journeyed through the same high steppe, 
full of sharp rocks, bergs and jebal, of trap and granite. At 
noon we felt no more the fiery heat of yesterday ; and I 
read in the aneroid that we were come to an altitude of 
nearly five thousand feet ! where the bright summer air was 
light and refreshing. Now on our left hand are the mountains 
Minnieh, at our right a considerable mountain of granite, 
Tokkfa. Our was by the watering el-Ghrd, in hollow 

ground amidst trap mountains : that soil is green with growth 
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of harsh desert bushes ; and here are two-fathom golbdn of 
the ancients, well steyned. The water, which is sweet and 
light, is the only good and wholesome to drink in all this way, 
of fifteen journeys, between el-Kasim and the Mecca country. 
—A day eastward from hence is a mountain, Gabbily ; whose 
roc!^ are said to be hewn in strange manner. 

This high wilderness is the best wild pasture land that I 
have seen in Arabia : the bushes are few, but it is a ‘ white 
country ’ overgrown with the desert grass, nussy. — What may' 
be the cause that this Arabian desolation should smile more 
than other desolations of like soil, not far off? I enquired of 
the Ateyba men who rode in the kafily with Muthkir ; and 
they answered, that this unldemesg is syrinkled in the season 
yearly showers. — Is it not therefore because the land lies in 
the border of the monsoon or tropical rains ? which fall heavily 
in the early autumn, and commonly last five or six weeks at 
et-Tlyif. Everywhere we see some wild growth of acacias, signs 
doubtless of ground-water not far under : and yet in so vast a 
land-breadth {of three hundred miles) there is no settlement ! 
This may be because the water is seldom or never sweet.] Of 
ate years the land, lying so open to the inroads of Ibn Bashid, 
las been partly abandoned by the Aarab ; and the forsaken 
water-pits are choked, for lack of cleansing. — After the watering, 
we journeyed till evening : and alighted in a place called es- 
She'ab, near the basalt mountain and water Kabsh&n. The 
land-height is all one since yesterday. 

The fifth morning we journeyed in the same high country, 
full of bergs, mostly granitic ; and often of strange forms, as 
the granite rook is spread sheet-wise and even dome-wise and 
scale-wise : a basalt berg with a strange vein in it called ‘ the 
wolf’s path ’ is a landmark by the way. Ere noon we crossed 
traces of a great ghtazzu ; which was that late foray, they 
said, of Ibn Rashid against ‘Ateyba. [v. p. 427]— Ere noon there 
was an alarm ! and the kafily halted : some thought they had 
seen Aarah. All looked to their arms ; many fired-off their 
long guns to load afresh ; the weary drivem on foot, braving 
with their spears, began to leap and dance : the companies drew 
together ; and the caravan advanced in better order. Sleym4n, 
who amo ng the first had plucked off his gun-case, rode now with 
lighted matchlock in his lap, cursing and grinding the teeth 
with malevolence. The like did the most of them ; for this is 
the caravan fanaticism, to cry to heaven for the perdition of 
their natural enemies ! — the human wolves of the desert. Ibra- 
him sent out scouts to descry the hovering foes : who bye 
and bye returned with word that they found them to be 
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out desort trees ! I'hen we heard it shouted, by the Emir’s 
servant, ‘ To advance freely ! ’ At our noon menzil we were still 
at the height of 4550 feet. — We rode in the afternoon through 
the like plain desert, full of standing hay, but most desolate ; 
the basalt rocks now exceed the granites. And already two or 
three desert plants appeared, which were new to my eyes, — 
the modest blossoms of another climate : we saw no signs of 
human occupation. When the sun was setting they alighted 
in a place called Umm MesTie'aib ; the altitude is 4500 feet. We 
pass^ to-day the highest ground of the great middle desert. — 
In the beginning of the twilight a meteor shone brightly 
about os for a moment, with a beautiful blue light ; and then 
drooping in the sky broke into many lessor stars. 

I found Mutbkir in all the menzils under Ibrahim’s awning : 
for he alighted with the emir. The Beduin sheykh rode with 
us to safe-guard the caravan in all encounters with his (‘Ateyba) 
tribesmen : and he and bis two or three followers were as eyes 
to ns in the khala. — Nevertheless the Kasim caravaners, con- 
tinually passing the main deserts from their youth, are them- 
selves expert in land-craft. There was one among us, Salih 
(the only Arabian that I have seen cumbered with a wen in the 
throat), who had passed this way to and from Mecca, he thought, 
almost an hundred times, — that were more than four yearn, 
or fifty thousand miles of desert journeys : and he had ridden 
and gone not less in the north between his Kasim town and 
the Gulf and river provinces. S^lih could tell the name of 
every considerable rock which is seen by the long wayside. 
They know their paths, but not the vast wUderness beyond 
the landmarks. 

-How pleasant is the easy humour of all Beduins ! in com- 
parison with the harsher temper of townsfolk : I was bye and bye 
friends with Muthkir. When we spoke of the traces of Ibn 
Rashid’s foray, he said, “ Thou hast been at Hayil, and art a 
mudowwy: eigh! Khalil, could ’st thou not in some wise quit us 
from Ibn Rashid — eUEdchim I and we would billah reward thee : 
it is he who afflicts ‘Ateyba.” He said further, “ In the [north] 
parts from whence we be come there are none our friends, but 
only Aneyza ” : and when I enquired, Were his Aarab good folk ? 
be answered ‘‘ Eigb ! — such as the people of Aneyza.” Then he 
asked, ‘ If he visited me in my beled, what things would I give 
him ? — a mare and a maiden to wife ? ’ — ” And what wilt thou 
give me, Mutbkir, when I alight at thy beyt ? ” At this word 
the Beduin was troubled, because his black booth of ragged 
hair-cloth was not very far off ; so he answered, be would give 
me a bint, and she would be a fair one, to wife. — ‘‘ ButI have 

36 
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given thee a mare, Miathkir.” — “ Well, Khalil, I will give thee 
a camel. We go to Mekky_, and thou to Jidda ; and then whither 
wilt thou go ? ° — “ To India, it may please UUah.” — IbraMm said, 
‘ He bad a mind to visit India with me ; would I wait for him at 
Jidda ? till his coming down again in the Haj — after four months ! ' 

We removed an hour before dawn ; and the light showed a 
landscape more open before ns, with many acacia trees. Of all 
the wells hitherto there are none so deep as four fathoms : 
this land, said Muthkir, is full of golb&n and waterpits of the 
Aarab. When it tains, he told me, the seyls die shortly in the 
soil ; bat if in any year it rain a flood, the whole steppe seyls 
down (westward) to the Wady er-Eummah. The country is 
fall of cattle-paths, — it may be partly made by the wOd goats 
and gazelles. Leaving on our right hand the cragged J. She'aba, 
wherein " are many bedun,” we passed by a tent like granite 
landmark, Wareysi ^ ; and came to lodge at noon between 
black basaltic mountains, full of peaks and of seyl strands ; — on 
this side was ThuVaan en-Nir, and on that She‘ar. 

At each midday halt the town camels are loosed out to 
pasture. The weary brutes roam in the desert, but hardly 
take anything into their parched mouths : they crop only a few 
mouthfuls by the way in the early morning, whilst the night 
coolness is yet upon the ground. The great brutes, that go faint- 
ing under their loads, sweat greatly, and for thirst continue 
nearly without eating till seventeen days be ended ; when they 
are discharged at Mecca. Bat these be^ts from Nejd snfler 
anew in the stagnant air of the Tehkma ; where they have but 
few days to rest : so they endure, almost without refresh- 
ment ; till they arrive again very feeble at Aneyza. Oar 
hardened drivers [all Arabs wiU — somewhat faint-heartedly — 
bemoan the aching life of this world !] told me with groans, that 
their travail in the journey was very sore ; one of them rode 
in the morning and two walked ; in the afternoon one walked 
and two rode. The march of the Kasim caravaners is not like 
the slowpaced procession of the Syrian Haj ; for they drive 
strenuously in the summer heat, from water to water. The 
great desert waterings are far asunder; and they must arrive 
ere the fourth day, or the beasts would faint. 

The caravaners, after three days, were all beside their short 
Senutio patience ; they cry out upon their beasts with the pas- 
sionate voio^ of men in despair. The drivers beat forward the 
lingering cattle, and go on goading them with the heel of their 
spears, execrating, lamenting and yelling with words of evil 
augury, Yd Tndl et-teyr — hui I eigh ! thou carrion for crows. Yd mdl 
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sth-thubbah, eigh ! butolier’e meat : if any stay an instant, to crop 
a stalk, they 017, Yd mdl 0 thou hunger’s own ! YeUian 

UUah abu hd ’I ras, or kd 1 or hd ’I hulk. May the Lord 
jonfovmd the father of thy head, of thy heart, of thy long halse. 
— Drivers of camels must have their eyes ooutinu^y upon the 
loaded beasts : for a camel coming to any sandy place is likely 
to fall on his knees to wallow there, and ease itching skin ; 
— and then all must go to wreck ! They discern not their food by 
sight alone, bat in smelling ; also a camel will halt at any white 
stone or bleached jelia, as if it were some blanched bone, — ^which 
if they may find at anytime they take it up in their mouth, 
and champ somewhile with a melancholy air ; and that is “ for 
the saltiness”, say the Arabs. The caravaners in the march 
are each day of mote waspish humour and fewer words ; there 
is naught said now but with great by-gods : and the drivers, 
whose mouths are bitter with thirst, w^ hardly answer each 
other with other than crabbed and vaunting speech ; as ‘ I am 
the son of my father ! I the brother of my little sister ! ’ ‘ Am 
I the slave of thy father (that I should serve or obey thee) ? ’ 
And an angry soul will cry out on his neighboor, Vllah la 
yvidrak fik, la yujib 'lak el-kheyr, ‘ The Lord bless thee not, and 
send thee no good.’ 

The heat in our mid-day halt was 102® P. under the awnings, 
and rising early we made haste to come to the watering ; where 
we arrived two hours before the sunsetting. This is ‘AJif, an 
ancient well of tep fathoms to the water, and steyned with 
dry building of the wild basalt blocks. — Sleyman, and the other 
master caravaners, had ridden out before the approaching kafily, 
with their tackle ; each one contending to arrive before other 
at the well’s mouth, and occupy places for the watering. When 
we rode-in they stood there already by their gear ; which is a 
thick stake pight in the ground, and made fast with stones : the 
bead is a fork, and in that they mount their draw-reel, mahal , — 
as the nomads use at any deep golban, where they could not 
else draw water. The cord is drawn by two men running out 
backward ; a third standing at the weU-brink receives the full 
bucket, as it comes up ; and runs to empty it into the camel 
trough, — a leather or carpet-piece spread upon a hollow, which 
they have scraped with stick or stone and their hands in the 
hard gravel soil. ‘ [Vol. 1. p. 882.] When so many camels must be 
watered at a single jeZfb, there is a great ado of men drawing with 
all their might and chanting in cadence, like the Beduw. I went 
to drink at the camel troughs, but they bade me beware ; ‘ I might 
chance to slip in the mire, and fall over the well brink,’ wHch, with- 
out kerb, [as in all desert golban] is even with the soil. The well- 
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drawers’ task is aot therefore without peril ; and they are weary. At 
their last coming down, an unhappy man missed his footing, — and 
fell in ! He was hastily taken up — for Arabs in the sight of such 
mischiefs are of a sudden and generous humanity ! and many are 
wont from their youth to go down in all manner of wells [u. 
Vol. 1. p. 138, 506 : Vol. II. p. 435] : — His back was broken : and 
when the caravan departed, the sick man’s friends laid him upon 
a camel ; but he died in the march. — To the first at the well suc- 
ceeded other drawers ; and they were not all sped in three hours. 
This ancient well-mouth is mounded round with earth once cast 
up in the digging : thus the waterers, who run backward, draw 
easily ; and the sinking sludge returns not to infect the well. 

By that well side, I saw the first token of human life in 
this vast wilderness, — the fresh ashes of a hunters’ fire 1 whereby 
lay the greatest pair of gazelle horns that I have seen at any time. 
The men doubtless were Solubba ; and some in the kafily had seen 
their asses’ footprints to-day. It is a marvel even to the Arabs, 
how these human solitaries can live by their shooting, in the 
khdla. The Solubby may bear besides his long matchlock only 
a little water ; but their custom is to drink a fill of water or 
mereeey two hours before dawn : and then setting out, they 
are not athirst till noon. I now learned to do the like ; and 
that early draught sustained me until we halted at midday, 
though in the meanwhile my companions had drunk thrice. 
— They would hardly reach me the bowl, when they poured 
out for themselves to drink ; and then it was with grudges and 
cursing : if Sleyman were out of hearing, they would even deny 
the Nasrdny altogether. Sleymin, who was not good, said, “ We 
ail suffer by the way, I cannot amend it, and these are Arabs : 
Abdullah would find no better, were he here with his beard, 
(himself). See you this boy, Khalil ? be is one from the streets 
of Aneyza : that other (a Beduwy lad, of Armezy in the North) 
has slain, they say, his own father ; and he (the cook) yonder ! 
is a poor follower from the town : wellah, if I chided them, they 
would forsake me at the next halt !” — It were breath lost to seek 
to drink water in another fellowship : one day I rode by a towns- 
man who alighted to drink ; and ere he put up the bowl I 
asked him to pout out a little for me also. His wife had been 
a patient of mine, and haply he thought 1 might remember 
his debt for medicines ; for hastily tying up again the neck of his 
girby, he affected not to know me. When I called him by 
name ! — he could no longer refuse ; but undoing the mouth of 
the skin, he poured me out a little of the desert water, saying, 
“ Such is the road and the toil, that no man remembers other ; 
but the word is itnshy hdl-dk I help thyself forward.” — A nig- 
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gard of his girby is called Bia'a el-md, Water-seller, by his 
angry neighbours. My thelul was of little stature, wooden and 
weak : in walking she could not keep pace with the rest ; and 
I had much ado to drive her forward. The beast, said Sleymkn, 
was hide-bound ; he would make scotches in her side, when 
they were come down to Mecca. 

I found here the night air, at the coolest, 72® P. ; the deep 
well-water being then 79® P. The land-height is 4600 feet : 
there were flies and gnats about the water. — The cattle were 
drenched again towards morning : then we were ready to set 
forward, but no signal was given. The sun rose; and a little 
after we heard a welcome shout of the emir’s servant, El-y6m 
I We shall abide here to-day. 

— There ate two paths for the kafilies going down from el- 
Kftflim to Mecca ; the west derb with more and better waterings, 
— in which the butter caravan of Boreyda and er-Euss were 
journeying before us — is called es-SuUdny, the ‘ highway.’ The 
middle derb, wherein we marched, is held by convoys that 
would pass expeditely : it is far between waterings, and there 
is the less likelihood of strife with Aarah summering upon any 
of them. — The caravaners durst not adventure to water their 
camels, in presence of the (fickle) Beduw : in such hap they 
may requite the nomads to remove, who on their part will 
listen to the bidding of townsfolk with very evil mind. But if 
the Beduw be strong in number, the townspeople must make 
a shift to draw in haste with arms in their bands : and drive- 
on their half-refreshed beasts to the next cattle-pits, which in 
this wilderness are mostly bitter. — There is a third path, east of 
us, derb Wady Sbeya, with few and small maweyrids ; which is 
trodden by flying companies of thelul riders. Last year the good 
Abdullah el-Bessim, returning home by that way from Jidda, 
found the well-pit choked, when he came to one of those disused 
waterings, Jelib ibn Haddif ; and he with his fellowship laboured 
a day to clear it. The several derbs lie mostwhat so nigh to- 
gether, that we might view their landmarks upon both sides. 

*Afif, where we rested, is an hollow ground like el-Ghr61, 
encompassed by low basaltic mountains. I saw the rude basalt 
stones of this well's mouth in the desert, encrusted white, 
and deeply scored by the Nomads’ soft ropes ! Hereabout grows 
great plenty of that tall joint-grass {(hurrm), which we have 
seen upon the Syrian Haj road. The fasting camels were 
driven out to pasture ; and the ‘Ateyba Beduins, companions of 
Muthkir, went up into the merged — which was the next height 
of basalb-~to keep watch. Great was the day's beat upon the 
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kerchiefed beads of them who herded the camels ; for the 
son which may be home in journeying, that is whilst we are 
passing through the air, is intolerable even to Nomads who 
stand still : our Beduin hind sighed to me, “ Oh ! this sun ! ” 
which broiled his shallow brains. Towards evening a sign being 
made from the mergab ! the caravan camels were hastily driven 
in. The scouts had descried zSl, as they supposed, of some 
Aarab : bat not long after they could distinguish them to be 
four Solubbies, riding on asses. 

We set forward from ‘Afif before the new day. WJien the 
sun came up we had left the low mountain train of APula on 
our left hand ; and the wilderness in advance appeared more 
open : it is overgrown with hay ; and yet, Miithkir teDs me, they 
have better pastures ! The mountains are now few : instead of 
bergs and peaks, we see but rooks. — 1 was riding in the van ; 
and a OTeat white gazelle-buck stood up in his lair before us : 
The {hmby, which was thickgrown as a great he-goat, after a 
few steps stood still, to gaze on this unwonted procession of 
men and camels ; then he ran slowly from us. The well-mounted 
yotmg gallants off their gun-leathers ; and pricked after the 
quarry on their crop-eared thelfils, which run jetting the long 
necks like birds : — to return when they were weary, from a 
vain pursuit ! Desert hares started everywhere as we passed 
and ran to cower under the next bushes, — ^the pretty tips yet 
betraying them of their most long ears. 

Eot two days southward this desert land is called es-Shiffa, 
which is counted three days wide ; others say ‘ Es-Shiffa lies 
between er-Russ and ‘Ailf ; and all beyond is el-^dezam, for 
two and a half journeys : ’ Miithkir bolds that the Hazzam 
and the ShiSa are one. In all this vi^t land-breadth 1 had not 
seen the furrow of a seyl ! — Our mountain marks are now Mer- 
d/umma, on the left ; and at our right hand three conical bergs 
together, Methdliiha. Jehel es-Sh'eyb, which appears beyond, 
lies upon the derb es-Sulidny: there is good water [this is 
Gadyia of the old itineraries, — v. Die alte Georg. Arabiens ; 
wherein we find mentioned also Datkyna, that is the water-pits 
Dajina ; ^d Koba, which is Goba, a good watering] : J. MesJiaf 
stands b^ore us. Our mog^ was between the mountains 
‘Ajjaia and eth-Th'al ; the site is called Shebrum, a bottom 
ground with acacia trees, and where grows great plenty of a 
low prickly herb, with purple blossoms, of the same name. In 
this neighbourhood are cattle-pits of the Aarab, Sh’brdmy. 

Here at the midst of the Sheffa is an head, says Muthkii 
(though it he little apparent), of Wady Jerrir. This is the 
main affluent from the east country of the Wady er-Eummah ; 
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that in some o{ their ancient poems is feigned to say ; ‘ My 
side valleys give me to drink sip-vrise; there is but Wady Jetrtr 
which allays my thirst/ — words that seem to witness of the (here) 
tropical rains ! In the course of this valley, which is north- 
westward, are many water-holes of the Beduw. Some interpret 
Bumimh ‘ old fretted rope ’ [which might he said of its 
much winding]. — We journeyed again towards evening : the 
landscape is become an open plain about us ; and the last 
mountain northward is vanished below out horizon. — Where we 
lodged at the sunset I found the land height to be 4100 feet. 

We removed not before dawn : at sunrise I observed the 
same altitude, and again at mid-day ; when the ait under the 
awnings was 107” F. This open district is called ed-D‘aika, 
which they interpret ‘ plain without bergs of mixed earth and 
good pasture.’ Eastward we saw a far-off jebel ; and the bead 
of a solitary mountain, Khdl, before us. Later we passed be- 
tween the Seffua and ‘Ariddn mountains and Thennyib, which 
is a landmark and watering-place upon the derb es-Sult&ny. — 
Neat the sunsetting we rode over a wide ground crusted with 
salt ; and the caravan alighted beyond. 

Arriving where he would encamp, the emir draws bridle 
and, smiting her neck, kisses to his dromedary to kneel ; and the 
great infirm creature, with groans and bowing again the knees, will 
make some turns like a hound ere her couching down. — Strange 
is the centaur-like gaunt figure of the Arab dromedary rider 
regarded from the backward ; for under the mantled man 
appears — as they were his demesurate pair of straddling (camel) 
legs. The master catavaners ride-in after the emir to take 
their menzils, — having a care that the lodgings sball be disposed 
in circuit : then the burden camels are driven up to their 
places and unloaded. The unruly camel yields to kneel, being 
caught by the beard : if a couched camel resist, rolling and 
braying, lay hold on the cartilage of his nose, and he will he all 
tame. We may think there is peril of his teeth, Arabs know 
there is none ; for the great brute is of mild nature, though he 
show rio affection to mankind. Beduins gather sappy plants 
and thrust them into their camels’ jaws,— -which I have done also 
a thousand times; and never heard that anyone was bitten. 
[I have once — ^in Sinai — seen a muzzled camel.] Though they 
snap at each other in the march it is but a feint : a grown 
camel has not the upper front teeth. 

Our morrow’s course — the tenth from Aneyza — was toward 
the flat-topped and black (basaltic) conical Jebel Kb4t ; and a 
swelling three-headed (granitic) mountain Thvlm . — The Nejd 
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pilgrims cry oat joyfully in their journey, when they see these 
jebal, ‘ that, thanks be to God, they are now at the midway ! ’ 
In the midst is the maweyrid Shurrma, where we alighted three 
hours before mid-day : here are cattle pits, but of so bitter 
water, that the Kusm^n could not drink. “ We shall come, 
they said, to another watering to-morrow.” There was little 
left in their girbies. I chose to drink here, enforcing myself to 
swallow the noisome bever, rather than strive with Sleymin’a 
drivers ; the taste was like alum. But the cooks filled up 
some flagging skins of ‘Afif water ; and thus mingled it might 
serve they thought, to boil the suppers. The three shallow 
pits [one is choked], with water at a fathom, are dry-steyned. 
In the midst of our watering, the wells were drawn dry ; and 
the rest of the thirsting camels were driven up an hour 
later to drink, when the water was risen in them again. The 
land-height is the same as in our yesterday’s march. 

Journeying from Shurrma, we began to cross salty bottoms ; 
and were approaching that great vulcanic country, the Harrai 
eUKisshvh. We pass wide-lying miry grounds, encrusted with 
subbakba ; and white as it were with hoarfrost : at other times 
we rode over black plutonic gravel ; and I thought I saw clear 
pebbles shining amongst the stones, li this desert landscape, 
of one height and aspect, are many sammar (acacia) trees : but 
the most were sere, and I saw none grown to timber. — A coast 
loomed behind Khal : “ Look ! Khalil, said my companions, 
yonder is the Harrat el-Kisshub ! ” a haze dimmed the Harra 
mountains, which I soon perceived to be crater-hills, hillidn. In 
this march I rode by certain round shallow pits, a foot deep, 



but wide as the beginning of water -holes ; and lying in pairs 
together. I hailed one of the kafily as he trotted by ; who 
responded, when I showed him the place, “ Hero they have 
taken out^ gold ! ” I asked Muthkir of it in the evening : 

Ay Khalil, he answered, we find many rasum, ‘ traces,’ in our 
dira, — they are of the auellin.” 

On the morrow we removed very early to come this day to 
water. When the light began to spring, I saw that our course 
lay even with the Harra border, some mOes distant. The lower 
parts were shrouded in the morning haze, where above I saw 
the tops of crater hills. The derb es-Sultany lies for a day 
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and a half over this lava field. We coast it ; 'which is better for 
the camels’ soles, that are worn to the qoick in a long voyage. 
[Muthkir tells me, the lavas of the Earrat Ten'a, wtuch joins 
to the Kisshub, ate so sharp that only asses may pass them : 
and therein are villages and palms of ‘Ateyba Aarab.] A foot- 
sore beast must be discharged ; and his load parted among them 
•will break the backs of the other camels. Some Nejd caravaners 
are so much in dread of this accident, that in the halts they 
cure their camels’ worn feet 'with urine. — Might not the camels 
be shod with leather ? there is a stave in the moallakit [LEBBtn, 
23j which seems to show that such shoes were nsed by the 
(more ingenious) ancient Arabians. 

Betwixt us and the lava country is the hard blackish crusted 
mire of yesterday ; a flat without herb or stone, without footprint, 
and white with subbakha : tongues of this salty land stretch 
back eastward beyond our path. A little before noon wo first 
saw footprints of nomad cattle, from the Harra-ward ; — where- 
under is a good watering, in face of us. In the mid-day halt our 
thirst was great : the people had nothing to drink, save of that 
sour and black water from Shurrma ; and we could not come to 
the wells, till nightfall, or early on the morrow. I found the 
heat of the air under the awnings 107° P. ; and the simum was 
blowing. In the caravan fellowships they eat dates in the 
mogyil, and what little burghrol or temron may be left over 
from their suppers. Masters and drivers sit at meat together ; 
but to-day none could eat for thirst. I went to the awnings 
of Ibrahim and Bessfim — each of them carried as many as ten 
girbies — to seek a fenjeyn of cofl'ee or of water. The young men 
granted these sips of water and no more ; for such are Arabians 
on the journey : I saw they had yet many full waterskins !_ 

That nooning was short, because of the people’s thirst, — 
and the water yet distant. As we rode forth 1 turned and 
saw my companions drinking covertly ! besides they bad drunk 
their nils in my absence, after protesting to me that there 
was not any ; and I had thirsted all day. I thought, might 
I drink this once, I could suffer till the morning. I called 
to the fellows to pour me out a little ; ‘ we were rafiks, and 
this was the will of Abdullah el-Kenneyny’ : but they ^denied 
me with horrible cursing ; and Sleymin made merchant’s ears. 
I alighted, for ‘ need hath no peer,’ and returned to take it 
whether they would or no. The Beduwy, wagging his club and 
beginning to dance, would maintain their unworthy purpose : but 
Sl^min (who feared strife) bade them then pour out for Khafll. 
— It was sweet water from ‘Afif, which they had kept back and 
hidden this second day from the Nasriny : they had yet to 

35« 
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drink of it twice in the afternoon march. — Sleymin was under 
the middle age, of little stature, of a sickly nature, with some 
sparkles of cheerful malice, and disposed to fanaticism. I had 
been banished from Aneyza, and among these townsmen were 
many of the Wahaby sort ; but the most saluted me in the long 
marches with a friendly word, “ How fares Khalil, art thon over 
weary ? well ! we shall be soon at our journey’s end.” Once only 
I had heard an injurious word ; that was in the evening rest at 
‘Afif, when crossing in the dark towards Ibrahim and Muthkir 
I lighted on some strange fellowship, and stumbled at the butter 
skins. ” Whither 0 kafir,” cried their hostile voices ; but others 
called to them ‘ to hold their mouths ! — and pass by, mind them 
not Khalil.’ 

Sleymkn told me he had sometime to do with the English 
shippers, on the Gulf : “ they were good people, and better 
than the Turks. Trust thy goods, quoth he, to the Ei^leys ; 
for they will save thee harmless, if anything should be damaged 
or lost. But as for Turkish shipping, you must ^ve to the 
labourers, and again ere they will receive your goods aboard 5 
besides the officer looks for his fee, and the seamen will embezzle 
somewhat on the ship's voy^e : but with the English you 
shall find right dealing and good order. And yet by UUah, 
if any Engleys take service with the Osmully, they become 
bribe-catchers, and are worse than the Turks ! ” — The brazen 
sun, in the afternoon march, was covered with clouds : and when 
we had ridden in these heavenly shadows three hours, leaving 
the mountains el-Kamim and Hakrin behind our backs, I saw 
some stir in the head of our kafily ; and thelul-riders parted at a 
gallop ! They hastened forward to seek some cattle-pits, lying 
not far beside the way. When they came to the place, every 
man leapt down in a water-hole, to fill his girby ; where they 
stood up to their middles in the slimy water : each thirsty 
soul immediately swallowed his bowlful ; and only then they 
stayed to consider that the water was mawkish ! 

This is Hazzeym es-Seyd, a grove of acacia trees, — very 
beautiful in the empty kbala ! and here are many cattle- 
pits of a fathom and a half, to the water ; which rises of the 
rain. — Now we looked back, and saw the kafily heading hither ! 
the thirsty drivers had forsaken their path. Ibrahim, when 
the camels were driven in, gave the word to encamp. That 
water was welcome more than wholesome ; — the most were 
troubled with diarrhoea in the night. I felt no harm ; — nor 
yesterday, after drinking the Shurrma water : which made me 
remember with thankful mind, that in these years spent in 
countries, where in a manner all suffer, I bad never sickened. 
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In the night-time Ibrahim sent some thelhl-riders to. spy 
ont that -water before U3, where we had hoped to arrive yester- 
day ; and bring -word if any Aarab were lodged upon it. — 
The sun rose and we yet tested in this pleasant site. And some 
went out with their long matchlocks amongst the thorny green 
trees, to shoot at doves [which haunt the mamyrids, but are 
seldom seen flying in the khila] : but by the counsel of Muthkir, 
Ibrahim sent bye and bye to forbid any more firing of guns ; 
for the sound might draw enemies upon as. — When the sun wm 
half an hour high, we saw our scouts returning ; who rode in 
with tidings, that they had seen only few Beduw at the water, 
which were ‘Ateyban ; and had spoken with one they found 
in the desert, who invited them to come and drink milk. We 
remained still in our places ; and the awnings were set up. — A 
naga fatir (w'om out she camel) was slaughtered ; and distributed 
among the fellowships, that had purchased the portions of meat. 
Three or four such slaughter-beasts were driven down in the 
kSfily : and in this sort the weary caravaners taste flesh-meat, 
every few days. 

The caravan removed at noon : the salt flats reaching back 
to the vulcanic coast, lay always before us ; and to the left 
the desert horizon. We passed on between the low J. Hak- 
ran and the skirts of the Harra. At sunset the caravan 
entered a oragged bay in an outflow of the Harra : that lava 
rock is heavy and basaltic. Here is a watering place of many 
wells,— el-Mot/, or el-Moy She'ab, or AmecJt Eakrdn, a principal 
maurid of the Aarab. _ . v 

The Beduins were departed : yet we alighted in the twihght 
somewhat short of the place ; for ‘ the country in these months 
is full of thieves.’ But every fellowship sent one to the wells 
with a girby, to fetch them to drink. The caravaners now 
encamped in a smaller circuit, for the fear of the desert : 
the coffee and cooking fires were kindled ; it was presently 
dark night, and watches were set. In each company one 
wakes for the rest ; and they make three watches till dawn. 
If any pass by the dim fire-lights, or one is seen approach- 
ing, a dozen cruel throats cry out together, Min hdiha, ‘ Who 
is there, who?’ And all the fello-wships within heanng shout 
hideously again, Ethbak-Jiu I kill-kill him ! So the beginning 
of the night is full of their calling and cursing ; since some will 
cross hither and thither, to visit their friends. When I went 
through the camp to seek Ibrahim and Muthkir, and the son 
of Bessim ; huge were the outcries, Eikiah-hu / — Min hu 
hdiha f the answer is Ana sahih, It is I, a friend ; or Tdyib. md 
fi shey. It is well, there is nothing. — Sleym^ tells me, that in 
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their yearly pilgrimage caravan, in which is carried much mer- 
chandise and silver, they keep these night watches in all the 
long way of the desert. 

At break of day the Kusm&n, with arms in their hands ! 
drove the camels to water : and their labour vias soon sped, for 
the wells were many. The kafily departed two hours after 
the sunrise, the thirteenth from Aneyza. We had not met with 
mankind since el-Kasim! but now a few Beduins appeared 
driving their cattle to water. The same steppe is about 
U3 : many heads of quartz, like ghstering white heaps, are 
seen iu this soil. We passed by a dar, or old worn camping- 
ground of the Aarab ; and cattle-pits of bitter water. Th^e 
high coast of the Harrat el-Kisshub trends continually with 
our march ; I could see in it green acacias, and drift-sand 
banked up high from the desert : the crater-bills appeared dimly 
through the sunny haze. [These great lavas have overflowed 
plutonie rocks : — those of Kheybar and the ‘Aueyrid a soil 
of sandstones.] The salt-flats yet lie between onr caravan 
path and the Harra. — Such is the squalid landscape which we 
see in going down from Nejd to Mecca ! The height of all this 
wilderness is 4200 feet nearly. 

We halted at .]^gh noon, sun-beaten and in haste to rear-up 
the awnings. A Bedywy came riding to ns from the wilder- 
ness upon his thelul. The'-aiiih',“wko was a friendly ‘Ateyby, 
brought word that the kS,fily of Bpteyda was at the water 
Mandn, under the Harra yonder. — \The simum rose, in our 
aftemoou march, and blnstOTed from\ the westward. At the 
sun’s going down we alighted for the Vigbt : but some in the 
caravan, bearing that cattle-pits were rfot far off, rode out to 
fill their girbies : they returned empty, for the water was bitter 
and tasted, they told us, of sulphur. 

On the morrow, we saw everywhere traces of the Nomads. 
The height of the desert soil is that which I have found daOy 
for a hundred miles behind us. Our path lier through a belt 
of country, er-BvIdiaba, which the Arabs say ‘is- the highest in 
all the way, where there always meets them a cold ^d^,’ — ^wben 
they come up from the (tropical) Tehima. Notw.j!)hstanding 
their opinion I found the altitude at noon and before^ sunset no 
more than 4800 feet. The heat was lighter, and we look here 
upon a new and greener aspect of the desert ; this high plain 
reaches south-eastward to et-Tftyif. Each day, when the sun 
as we journeyed was most hot over our heads, I nodded in the 
saddle and swooned for an hour or two ; but looking up this 
noonday methougbt I saw by the sun that we were returning 
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backward ! I thought, in those painful moments, it was a sun- 
stroke ; or that the fatigues of Arabian travel had at length 
troubled my understanding : but the bitter sweat on my forehead 
was presently turned to a dew of comfort, in the cogitation, 
that we were past the summer tropic ; and the northing 
of the sun must reverse our bearings. I saw in the ofhng 
a great mountain bank, eastward, J. Hatthon, of the B'goom 
Aarab ; and beyond is the village Turraha : under the mountain 
are, they say, some ancient ruins. West of our path stands the 
black basaltic jebel, ^ejur ei-Tarik. The Harta has vanished 
from onr sight : before us lies the water Meliddifta. — This night 
was fresher than other : the altitude being nearly 4600 feet. At 
dawn I found 78° F. and chill water in the sweating girbies. 

The morrow’s jonmey lay yet over the Eukkaba, always 
an open plain : the height increases in the next hours to nearly 
five thousand feet. T saw the acacia bushes cropped close, and 
trodden round in the sand — by the beautiful feet of gazelles ! 
At our mog^ the heat under the awnings was 102° F. — In 
the evening march we saw sheep flocks of the Aarab ; and 
naked children keeping them. The little Beduins — nut-brown 
skinned under the scourge of the southern sun — were of slender 
growth. We espied their camels before us : the herdsmen ap- 
proached to enquire tidings ; and a horseman, who sat upon his 
mare’s bare chine, thrust boldly in among us. We saw now 
their black booths : these Aarab were Sheyahin, of ‘Ateyba. 
The sun was low ; and turning a little aside from the nomad 
raeazil we alighted to encamp. — And there presently came over 
to us some of the nomad women, who asked to buy clothing of 
the caiavaners : but the Kusm&n said it was but to spy out our 
encampment, and where they might pilfer something in the 
night. Their keen eyes noted my whiter skin ; and they asked 
quickly “ Who he ? — who is that stranger with you ? ” 

On the monow we journeyed in the midst of the nomad 
flocks — here all white fleeces. In this (now tropical) desert, 
I saw some solitary tall plants of a jointed and ribbed flowering 
cactus, el-ghrullathi, which is a cattle-medicine : the Aarab 
smear it in the nostrils of their sick camels. The soil is sand 
and gravel of the crystalline rocks. — Two hours before noon we 
rode by the head of another basaltic lava stream ; and met 
camels of the same Sheyabin breasting up from the maweyrid 
STi'aoro, lying nigh before us. These ‘Ateyba camels are 
brown coloured, with a few blackish ones among them ; and 
all of little stature : the herdsmen were free and well-spoken 
weleds. — Biding by a womted booth standing alone, I saw only 
a Beduin wife and her child that sat within, and said Salaam I 
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she answered again with a cheerful “ Welcome — welcome.” — 
In approaching nomads, our earavaners— ever in distrust of the 
desert folk — unsling their long guns, draw off the leathers, blow 
the matches ; and ride with the weapons ready on their knees. 

Before us is a solitary black jebei, Biss, which is perhaps of 
basalt. — And now we' see again the main Harra ; that we are 
approaching, to water at Sh'aara. Miithkir tells me, ‘ the great 
Harrat el-Kisshub a of a round figure [some say, It is one 
to two days to go over]; and that the Kisshub is not solitary, 
but a member of the train of Harras between Mecca and 
Medina : the Kisshub and the Ahtir el-Medina are not -widely 
separated.’ There met us a slender Beduin lad coming up after 
the cattle ; and beautiful was the face of that young waterer, 
in his Mecca tonic of blue ! — but to Northern eyes it is the 
woman’s colour : the black locks hanged down dishevelled 
upon bis man-maidenly shoulders. “ Hoy, W'eled ! (cries our 
rude Annesy driver, who as a Bedu-wy hated all Beduw not his 
tribesfolk). — I say fellows, is this one a male or a female ? ” The 
poor weled’s heart swelled •with a vehement disdain ; his in- 
genuous eyes looked fiercely upon us, and almost he burst out 
to weep. — Sh'aara, where we now arrived, is a bay in the Harra 
that is here called A‘ashiTy. The end of the lava, thirty 
feet in height, I found to overlie granite rock, — which is 
whitish, slacked, and crumbling, with the suffered heat : the 
head of lava has stayed at edge of the granite reef. 
Sh'aara is a sh'aeb or seyl-strand which they reckon to the 
Wady Adeiz and Wady d-‘Agig. Here are many narrow- 
mouthed wells of the ancients, and dry-steyned with lava 
stones ; but some are choked. We heard from the Aarab 
that the Boreyda caravan watered here last noon : since yester- 
day the desert paths are one. I found the altitude, 4900 feet. 

The earavaners passed this night under arms. Our stum 
bers were full of shouted alarms, and the firing of match- 
locks ; so that we lay in jeopardy of our ovm shot, till the 
morning. If any Beduin thief were taken they would hale him 
to the Einir’s tent ; and his punishment, they told me, would be 
“ to beat him to death.” Almost daily there is somewhat 
missed in the k&fily ; and very likely when we mounted ere day 
it was left behind npon the dark earth. — In the next menzil 
the owner, standing up in his place, will shout, through his 
hollow hands, ‘ that he has lost such a thing ; which if anyone 
have found, let him now restore it, and remember Ullah.’ 

Some of the Beduins came to us in the morning ; who as 
soon a!? they eyed me, enquired very earnestly what man I 
were. Oiu earavaners asked them of the price of samn 
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in Mecca. When we removed, after -watering again the 
camels, a Bednin pressed hardily through the k&fily : he was 
ill clad as the best of them, but of comely carriage be- 
side the harsh conditions of drudging to-wasfolk. Our bold- 
tongued Annezy driver cursed the father that begat him, 
and bade bim stand off ! but the ‘Ateyby dre-^v' out his cut- 
lass to the half and, -with a smOe of the Beduin urbanity, 
went on among them : he -was not afraid of to-wnlings in bus 
own dira. We Journeyed again : and the coast of the Harra 
appeared riding high upon the plain at our right hand. We 
found a child herding lambs, who had no clothes, but a 
girdle of leathern thongs. [Afterward I sa-w hareem -wearing 
the like over their smocks : it may be a South Arabian guise 
of the feippw.] The child wept that he and his lambs were 
overtaken by so great a company of strangers : but stoutly 
gathering his little flock, be drove aside and turned his blub- 
bered cheeks from us. 

Here we passed beyond the large and pleasant plains of Nejd ; 
and entered a craggy mountain region of traps and basalts, 
er-Bi'a, where the altitude is nearly 5000 feet. [Bi‘a we have 
sasn to signify a gap and wild passage in the jebel, — I find 
no like word in our lowland language.] In the Ei'a grow 
certain gnarled bushes, n'ebba, which I had seen last in the 
limestone hills of Syria : and we passed by the blackened sites 
of (Mecca) charcoal burners. Further in this strait we rode 
by cairns : some of them, which show a rude building, might be 
sepulchres of principal persons in old time, — the Ei‘a is a passage 
betwixt great regions. If I asked any in the caravan. What 
be these heaps ? they answered, “ Works of the kafirs that 
were in the land before the Moslemin : — how Khalil ! were they 
not of thy people ? ” Others said, “ They are of the Beny Helil.” 

From this passage we ascended to the left, by a steep 
seyl, encumbered with rocks and acacia trees. Not much 
above, is a narrow brow ; where I saw a cairn, and courses of 
old dry building ; and read under my cloak the altitude 5500 
feet, which is the greatest in all the road. There sat Ibrahim 
with his companions ; and the emir’s servant stood telling the 
camels — passing one by one, which he noted in a paper ; for 
upon every camel (as said) is levied a real. Few steps further 
the way descended again, by another torrent.— -I looked in vain 
for ancient scored inscriptions s here are but hard traps and 
grey-red granite, with basalt veins. 

The aspect of this country is direful. We were descending 
to Mecca — now not far off — and I knew not by what adventure I 
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should live or might die on the morrow ; there was not anyone 
of much regard in all the caravan company. Sleymin’s good- 
wDl was mostwbat of the thought, that he must answer for the 
Na3r3,ny, to his kinsman Abdullah. Abd-er-Sahmin was my 
friend m the kafily, — in that he obeyed bis good father ; he 
was amiable in himself ; and hia was not a vulgar mind, but 
me$quin. I felt by his answers to-day, that he was full of care 
in my behalf. 

It was noon when we came forth upon a high soil, straitened 
betwixt mountains, like a broad upland wady. This ground, 
from which the Nejd caravans go down in a march or two 
short stages, to Mecca, is called es-Se^: I found the height 
to be 5060 feet. — The great Wady el-Humtb whereunto seyla 
the Harb country on both sides, and the Harras between Mecca 
and Tebuk, is said to spring from the Wady Laymun jj?. Vol. 
I. p. 174j, which lies a little below, on the right han^: the 
altitude considered, this is not impossible. 

We have passed from Nejd ; and here is another nature 
of Arabia ! We rode a mile in the narrow Seyl plain, by thickets 
of rushy grass, of man’s height ! with much growth of pepper- 
mint [u. p. 899]; and on little leas, — for this herbage is 
browsed by the caravan camels which pass-by daily between 
Mecca and T4yif. Now the kafily halted, and we alighted : 
digging here with their hands they End at a span deep the 
pure rain water. From hence I heard to be but a march to 
T&yif : and some prudent and honest persona in the k4fily 

S .uaded me to go thither, saying, ‘ It was likely we should 
some Mecca cameleers ascending to et-T&yif, and they 
would commit me to them, — so I might arrive at et-Tajdf 
this night ; and they heard the Sfaerif {of Mecca) was now at 
et-Tayif : and when 1 should be come tether, if I asked it of 
the Shertf, he would send me down safely to Jidda.’ 

— What pleasure to v^it T&yif ! the Eden of Mecca, with 
sweet and cool air, and running water ; where are gardens 
of roses, and vineyards and orchards. But these excellencies are 
magnified in the common speech, for 1 heard some of the 
Kusmin saying, ‘ They tell wonders of et-Tayif ! — ^well, we have 
been there ; and one will find it to be less than the report.’ 
— 'The maladies of Arabia had increased in me by the way ; 
the lower limbs were already full of the ulcers, that are called 
hui or htzr or betkra et-tdmr, ‘ the date button,’ on the Persian 
Gulf coast [^because they rise commonly near the time of 
date harvest^ The boil, which is like the Aleppo button, is 
known in many parts of the Arabic world, — in Barbaty, in 
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Egypt (‘ Nile sores ’) ; and in India {‘ Delhi boil ’) : it is everj- 
ffhere ascribed to the drinking of unwholesome water. The 
flat 8or« may be washed with carbolic acid, and anointed with 
fish oil ; but the evil will run its course, there is no remedy : 
the time wi^ me was nearly five months. — Sores springing of 
themselves are common among the Beduw. {Comji. also Deut. 
xxvih. 85.] For such it seemed better to descend imme- 
diately to Jidda ; also I roDed in my heart, that which I had 
read of (old) Mecca Shetifs : besides, were it well tor me to go 
to et-Tfiyif, why had not el-Besskm — who had praised to me the 
goodness of the late Sherif — given me such counsel at Aneyza ? 
Now there sat a new Sherif : he is also Emir of Mecca ; and 
I could not know that he would be just to a Nasrany. 

The Kusmin were busy here to bathe themselves, and 
put off their secular clothing : and it was time, for the tonics 
of the drivers and masters were already of a rusty leaden hue, 
by their daily lifting the loads of butterskins. — Sitting at the 
water-holes, each one helped other, pouring full bowls over 
his neighbour’s head. And then, evei^ man taking from his 
bundle two or three yards of new calico or towel stuff, they 
girded themselves. This is the iftrdm, or pilgrims’ loin-cloth, 
which covers them to the knee ; and a lap may be cast over 
the shoulder. They are henceforth bare-headed and half- 
naked ; and in this guise must every soul enter the sacred 
precincts : but if one be of the town or garrison, it is his 
duty only after a certain absence. In the men of our Nejd 
caravan, a company of butter-chandlers, that descend yearly 
with this merchanefise, could be no fresh transports of heart. 
They see but fatigues before them in the Holy City ; and I 
beard some say, ‘ that the heat now in Mekky [with clouded 
weather] would be intolerable ’ : they are all day in 
the Buks, to sell their wares ; and in the sultry nights they 
taste no refresWng, until they be come again hither. The fel- 
lowships would lodge in hired chambers : those few persona in 
the caravan who were tradesmen in the City would go home ; 
and so wonld the son of Bess^m : bis good father had a house 
in town ; and an old slave-woman was left there, to keep it. 

'TViifl . is a worn camping-ground of many generations of 
pilgrims and caravaners ; and in summer the noon station of 
passengers between the Holy City and et-Tfiyif. Foul rakhams 
were hawking up and down ; and I thought I saw mortar 
clods iu this desert place, and some old substruction of brick 
building ! — My Aneyza fnends tell me, that this is the old 
station Etim el-mAdzil ; which they interpret of the inter- 
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lacing stays of the ancient booths, standing many together in 
little space. I went barefoot npon the pleasant sward in the 
mid-day sun, — which at this height is temperate ; for what 
sweetness it is, after years passed in droughty countries, to 
tread again upon the green sod 1 Only the Nasr&ay remained 
clad among them ; yet none of the Kosm^n barked upon me : 
they were themselves about to arrive at Mecca ; and I might 
seem to them a friend, in comparison with the malignant 
Beduin people of this country 

I found Bessam’s son, girded only in the ihrim, sitting under 
his awning. “ Khalil, quoth he, yonder — by good fortune ! are 
some cameleers from et-'l'^yif : I have spoken with one of them ; 
and the man— who is known — ^is willing to convey thee to 
Jidda.” — “ And who do I see with them ? ” — “ They are Jdwwa. 
[Java pilgrims so much despised by the Arabians : for the Malay 
faces seem to them hardly human ! I have heard Amm Moham- 
med say at Kheybar, ‘ Though I were to spend my lifetime in the 
BeUd ej-Jdwwa, I could not — ! wellab I could not wive with any 
of their hareem.’ Those religious strangers had been at T&yif, 
to visit the Sherif ; and the time was at hand of their going-up, 
in the ‘ little pil^iiuage,’ to Medina.] Khalil, the adventure 
is from Uilah ; wellah I am in doubt if we may find anyone at 
el-‘Ayn, to accompany thee to the coast. And I must leave the 
kafiiv ei'e the next halt ; for we (the young companions with 
Ibr^iu) will ride this night to Mecca ; and not to-morrow in 
the sun, because we are bare-headed. Shall we send for Sley- 
m§,n, and call the cameleer ? — but, Khalil, agree with him 
quickly ; for we are about to depart, and will leave thee here.” 

— That cameleer was a young man of wretched aspect ! one 
of the multitude of pack-beast carriers of the Arabic coun- 
tries, whose sordid lives, are consumed with daily misery of 
slender fare and broken nights on the toad. In his wooden head 
seemed to harbour no better than the wit of a camel, so barrenly 
he spoke. Abd~er-Ra'hmdn : “ And from the ‘Ayn carry this 
passenger to Jidda, by the Widy Pitima.” — “ I will carry 
him by Mecca, it is the nighec way.” Ahd-er-Rakmdn, and 
Sleymdn : “ Nay, nay ! but by the W&dy, — Abd-er-Eahm^n 
added ; This one goes not to Mecca,” — words which he spoke 
with a fanatical strangeness, that betrayed my life ; and thereto 
Sleyraan rolled his head ! So that the dull cameleer began to 
imagine there must be somewhat amiss ! — he gaped on him who 
should be his charge, and wondered to see me so white a man ! 
I cut short the words of such tepid friends : I would ride 
from the ‘Ayn in one course to Jidda, whereas the drudge asked 
many days. The camels of this country are feeble, and of not 
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mnch greater stature than horses. Snch camels move the Nejd 
men’s derision : they say, the Mecca cameleers’ march is milhil, 
en-niwml, ' at the ants’ pace.’ 

That jemm^l departed malcontent, and often regarding me, 
whom he saw to be unlike any of the kinds of pilgrims. [As 
he went he asked in our kS,fily, what man I were ; and some 
answered him, of their natural malice and treachery, A Na$- 
rdny ! When he beard that, the fellow said ‘ WullahrBulUih, he 
would not have conveyed me, — no, not for an hundred teals ’ !] 
" Khalil, there was a good occasion, but thou hast let it pass ! " 
quoth Abd-er-Eahm 4 n. — “ And is it to such a pitiful fellow you 
would commend my life, one that could not shield me from an 
insult, — ^is this the man of your confidence ? one whom I find to 
be unknown to all hero : I might as well ride alone to Jidda.” 
Skymdn : “ Khalil, wheresoever you ride in these parts, they 
will know by your saddle-frame tnac you are come from the 
east [Middle Nejd].” — And likewise the camel-furnitures of these 
lowland Mecca caravaners seemed to us to be of a strange ill 
fashion. 

Whilst we were speaking Ibrahim’s servant shouted to re- 
move ! The now half-naked and bare-headed caravaners loaded 
hastily : riders mounted ; and the Nejd k&fily set forward.— 
We were descending to Ifeeoa ! and some of the rude drivers 
^vbbun [the devout cry of the pilgrims at Arafdt] ; that is, 
looking to heaven they say aloud Ltibbeyh I Lubbeyk ! ‘ to do 
Thy will, to do Thy will (0 Lord) ! ’ This was not a cheerful 
song in my ears : my life was also in doubt for those worse than 
unwary words of the son of Besshm. Such tidings spread apace 
and kindle the cruel Same of fanaticism ; yet I hoped, as we bad 
set out before them, that we should arrive at the ‘Ayn ere that 
unlucky Mecca jemm&l. I asked our Annezy driver, why he 
eraked so ? And he — “ Auh ! how fares Khalil ? to-morrow we 
shall bo in Mekky ! and thus we cry, because our voyage is almost 
ended, — Lubbeyk-lubbeyk ! ” 

The ihrkm or pilgrims’ loin-cloth remains doubtless from 
the antique religions of the Kaaba. I have found a tradition 
among Beduins, that a loin-cloth of stuff which they call 
uhneny was their ancient clothing. — Women entering the ^ored 
borders are likewise to be girded with the ibrfim ; but in the 
region of Islam they cover themselves with a sheet-like veil. 
Even the soldiery riding in the {Syrian or Egyptian) Haj 
caravans, and the officers and the Pasha himself take the ihrhm : 
they enter the town like bathing men, — there is none excused. 
[The pDgrims must remain thm half-naked in Mecca certain 
days ; and may not cover themselves by night ' until their 
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tumiag ^ain from Arafdt.] At Mecca there is, nearly all 
months, a tropical beat : and perhaps the pilgrims suffer less 
from chills, even when the pilgrimage is made in winter, than 
from the sun poring upon their weak pates, wont to be covered 
with heavy coifs and turbans. But if the health of anyone 
may not bear it, the Lord is pitiful, it is remitted to him ; and 
let him sacrihce a sheep at Mecca. 

I saw another in our k&fily who had not taken the ihrhm, — 
a sickly young trader, lately returned from Bosra, to visit hia 
Kasim home ; and now he went down, with a little merchandise, 
to Mecca. The young man had learned, in fifteen years' sojourn- 
ing in the north, to despise Nejd, “ Are they not (he laughed to 
me) a fanatic and foolish people ? ha-ha ! they wear no shoes, 
and are like the Bednins. I am a stranger, Khalil, as thou art, 
and have not put on the ihrkm, I might take cold ; and it is but 
to kill a sheep at Mekky.” I perceived in his illiberal nicety 
and lying, and his clay visage, that he was not of the ingenuous 
blood. He had brought down a strange piece of merchandise in 
our kafily, a white ass of Mesopotamia ; and looked to have a 
double price for her in Mecca, — where, as in other cities of the 
Arabic East, the ass is a riding-beast for grave and considerable 
persons, [oonjer Judg. v. 10 .] I said to Abd-er-Eahmkn, who was 
weakly, " And why hast thou taken the ihrkm ? ” He answered, 
‘ that if he felt the worse by the way, he would put on his 
clothing again ; and sacrifice a sheep in Mecca.’ — These are 
not pOgrims who visit the sacred city : they perform only the 
ordinary devotion at the Kaaba ; and then they will clothe them- 
selves, to go about their affairs. 

Prom the Seyl we descend continually in a stony valley-bed 
betwixt black plutonio mountains, and half a mile wide : it is a 
vast seyl'bottom of grit and rolhng stones, with a few acacia 
trees. This landscape brought the Scandinavian fjelde, earlier 
well-known to me, to my remembrance. The carcase of the 
planet is alike, everywhere : it is but the outward clothing that 
is diverse, — the gift of the sun and tain. They know none other 
name for this iron valley than Wady es-Seyl, In all yonder 
horrid mountains are Aarah Rath'eyl [gentile pi. eX-Hetheyldn], — 
an ancient name ; and it is said of them in the country, “ they 
are a lineage fay themselves, and not of kindred with the 
neighbour tribes.” When Mecca and Tflyif cameleers meet with 
strangers coming down from Nejd, they will commonly warn 
them with such passing words, “ Ware the Haikeyl t tiiey are 
robbers.'' — The valley way was trodden down by camels’ feet ! 
The Boreyda caravan had passed before us with two hundred 
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camels, — bat here I saw the footprints of a thonsand ! L knew 
not that this is the Mecca highway to Tayif, where there 
go-by many trains of camels daily. When the sun was setting 
we alighted — our last menzil — among the great stones of the 
torrent-valley. The height was now only 8700 feet. 

— It had been provided by the good Bess^m, in case none 
other could be found at the station before Mecca, that his own 
man (who served his son Abd-er-Eahman by the way) should ride 
down with me to Jidda. Abd-er-Rahmin now called this servant ; 
but the fellow, who had said '* Ay-ay ” daily in our long voyage, 
now answered with Ulla, ‘ nay-nay — thus the Arabs do com- 
monly fail you at the time ! — He would ride, quoth he, with the 
rest to Mecca.’ Abd-er-Rahm4n was much displeased and 
troubled ; his man’s answer confounded us. “ Why then didst 
thou promise to ride with Khalil ? go now, I entreat thee, said 
he ; and Khalil’s payment is ready ; thou oanst not say nay.” 
Likewise Ibrahim the Emir pereaaded the man ; — but he bad 
no authority to compel him. The fellow answered shortly, “ I 
am free, and I go not to Jidda ! ” and so he left us. Then 
Ibrahim sent for another in the kflfily, a poor man of good nnder- 
Btanding : and when he came he bade him ride with Khalil to 
Jidda ; but he beginning to excuse himself, they said, “Nothing 
hastens thee, for a day or two, to be at Mecca ; only set a price, 

and no nay ! ” He asked five reals ; and with this slender 

assurance they dismissed him : “ Let me, I said, bind the man, 
by paying I’’”'* earnest-money.” Ibrahim answered, “ There is 
no need to-night ; — in the morning ! ” I knew then in my heart 
that this was a brittle covenant } and had learned to put no 
trust in the evening promises of Arabs. — “ Y& Mdthkir ! let one 
of your Beduins ride with me to Jidda.” — “ Well, KhaM, if that 
might help thee ; but they know not the way.” Ibrahim, Abd- 
er-Eahmfin and the young companions were to mount presently, 
after supper, and ride to Mecca, — and then they would abandon 
me in this sinister passage. I understood later, that they had 
deferred riding till the morning light : — which came all too soon ! 
And then we set forward. 

It needed not that I should await that Promiser of over- 
night ; who bad no thoughts of fulfilling Ibrahim and Abd-er- 
Rahmin’s words, — and they knew this. Though to-day was the 
seventeenth of our long marches from Auey^a ; yet, in the same- 
ness of the landscape, it seemed tajhii until yesterday, when we 
passed es-Sh‘aara, as if we had ^od still. — The caravan would 
be at Mecca by mid-day : I msgt led^e them now in an hour, and 
nothing was provided. 

We passed by a few Btti iiinii who were moving upward : 
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iight-bodied, black-skinned and hungry looking wretches : their 
poor stuff was loaded upon the little camels of this country. I 
saw the desolate valley-sides hoary with standing hay — these 
mountains lie under the autumn (moonsoon) rains — and among 
the steep rocks were mountain sheep of the nomads ; all white 
fleeces, and of other kind than the great sheep in Nejd. Now 
in the midst of the wady we passed through a grove of a tree- 
like strange canker weed {el-‘esha), full of green puff-leaves ! 
the leafy bubbles, big as grape-shot, hang in noisome-looking 
clusters, and enclose a roll of seed. This herb is of no service, 
they say, to man or cattle ; but the country people gather the 
sap, and sell it, for a medicine, to the Persian pilgrims ; and the 
Beduins make charcoal of the light stems for their gunpowder. 
There met us a train of passengers, ascending to Tly^, who 
had set out this night from Mecca. The hareem were seated in 
litters, like bedsteads with an awning, charged as a boudah upon 
camel-back : they seemed much better to ride-in than the side 
cradles of Syria. 

I was now to pass a circuit in whose pretended divine law is 
no refugo for the alien ; whose people shut up the ways of the 
common earth ; and where any felon of theirs in comparison 
with a Nasriny is one of the people of Ullab. I had looked to 
my pistol in the night ; and taken store of loose shot about me ; 
since I had no thought of assenting to a fond religion. If my 
hard adventure were to break through barbarous opposition ; 
there lay thirty leagues before me, to pass upon this wooden 
thelul, to the coast ; by unknown paths, in valleys inhabited by 
askrdf [sherifs], the seed of Mohammed. — I woiJd follow down 
the seyl-strands, which must needs lead out upon the seabord. 
But I had no food nor water ; and there was no strength left in 
me. — Ibrahim who trotted by, gazed wistfully under my kerchief ; 
and wondered (like a heartless Arab) to see me ride with tran- 
quillity. He enquired, “ How I did ? and quoth he, seesfc thou 
yonder bent of the W4dy ? when we arrive there, we shall be in 
sight of ‘Ayn ez-Zeyma .” — “ And wilt thou then provide for me, 
as may befall ? ” — “ Ay, Khalil ; ” and he rode further : I saw not 
Abd-er-Eabm4n ! be was in the van with the companions. 

The thelul of one who was riding a little before me fell on a 
stone, and put a limb out of joint, — an aceidont which is with- 
out remedy ! Then the nest riders made lots hastily for the 
meat ; and dismounting, they ran-in to cut the faHen beast’s 
throat : and began with their knives to hack the not fully dead 
carcase. In this haste and straitness, they carved the flesh in the 
skin; and every weary man hied with what gore-dropping gobbet 
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hia hand had gotten, to hang it at his saddle bow ; and that should 
be their supper-meat at Mecca ! they re-mounted immediately, 
and hastened forward. Between the fall of the theifil, and an 
end of their butchery, the caravan camels had not marched above 
two hundred paces ! — Now I saw the clay banks of ‘Ayn ez- 
Zeyma ! green with thura ; — and where, I thought, in few 
minutes, my body might be likewise made a bloody spectacle. 
We rode over a banked channel in which a spring is led from one 
to the other valley-side. Besides the fields of corn, here are but 
few orchards ; and a dozen stems of sickly palms ; the rest were 
dead for fault of watering : the people of the hamlet are 
Hatheyl. I read the altitude, under my cloak, 2780 feet. 

Here is not the Hej&z, but the Tehfiiaa ; and, according 
to all Arabians, Mecca is a ciiy 0/ fhe TeMma. Mecca is closed 
in by mountains, which pertain to this which we should call a 
middle region ; nevertheless the heads of those lowland jebai 
(whose border may be seen from the sea) reach not to the brow 
of Nejd. [At el-Hejr, we found aU that to be called Tehama 
which lies W. of the Aueyrid, although at first 8000 feet high, 
and encumbered with mountains : n. vol. I. p. 417.] 

In the (southern) valley-aide stands a great clay kella, now 
ruinous ; which was a fort of the old Wahfibies, to keep this gate 
of Nejd : and here I saw a first coffee-station Kahwa (vulg. 
Gahwa) of the Mecca country. This hospice is but a shelter 
of rude clay walling and posts, with a loose thatch of palm 
branches cast up. — Therein sat Ibrahim and the theifil riders 
of our kfifily ; when I arrived tardily, with the loaded camels. 
Sleymin el-Keuneyny coming forth led up my riding-beast by 
the bridle to this open inn. The Kusman called Khalil t and I 
alighted ; but Abd-er-Eahm4n met me with a careful face. — 
I heard a savage voice within say, “ He shall he a Moslem : ” 
and saw it was some man of the country, — who drew out his 
bright hhdnjar ! “ Nay ! answered the Kusm&n, nay ! not bo.” 
I went in, and sat down by Ibrahim : and Abd-er-Rahm4n 
whispered to me, " It is a godsend, that we have found one here 
who is from our house at Jidda [ for this young man, Abd-el- 
Azh, is a nephew of my father. He was going up, with a load 
of carpets, to et-T&yif ; but I have engaged him to return 
with thee to Jidda : only give him a present, — three reals. 
Khalil, it has been difficult ! — for some in the Kahwa would 
make trouble : they beard last night of the coming of a 
Nasrfiny ; but by good adventure a principal slave of the Sherif 
is here, who has made ail well for you. Come with me and 
thank him : and we (of the k&fily) must depart immediately. 

1 found a venerable negro sitting on the ground; who rose to 
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take me by the hand : his name was Ma'ahuh. Ibrahim, Sleymin, 
and the rest of the Kusmin now went out to mount their theluls ; 
when I looked again they had ridden away. The son of Bes- 
aim remained with me. who cried, “ Mount ! and Abd-el-Aziz 
mount behind Khalil ! " — “ Let me first fill the girby.” “ There 
is water lower in the valley, only mount.” “ Mount, man ! ” I 
said ; and as he was up 1 struck-on the thelul : but there was 
no spirit in the jaded beast, when a short trot had saved me. 

1 heard a voice of ill augury behind us, “ Dismount, dis- 
mount ! — Let me alone I say, and I will kill the kafir.” I 
looked round, and saw him of the knife very nigh upon us ; who 
with the blade in his hand, now laid hold on the bridle. — “ Ho ! 
Jew, come down ! bo ! Nasrany (yells this fiend) ; I say down ! ” 
I was for moving on ; and but niy dromedary was weak I had 
then overthrown him, and outgone that danger. Other persons 
were coming, — " Nokh, n4kh I cries Abd-er-Eahmfin, make her 
kneel and alight ! Khalil.” This I did without show of reluctance. 
Ho of the knife approached me, with teeth set fast, “ to slay, he 
hissed, the Yahudy-Nasrany”; but the servitor of the sheritf, 
who hastened to us, entreated him to hold his hand. — I whispered 
then to the son of Bess&m, “ Go call back some of the kafily with 
their guns ; and let see if the guest of Aneyza may not pass. 
Can these arrest me in a public way, without the hadM t ” 
(borders of the sacred township). But be whispered, ” Only say, 
Khalil, thou ait a Moslem, it is but a word, to appease them ; 
and to-morrow thou wilt be at Jidda : thou thyself seest — ! 
and weUah I am in dread that some of these will kill thee.” — 
“ If it please God I will pass, whether they will or no.” “ Eigh 
Khalil ! said he in that demiss voice of the Arabs, when the 
tide is taming against them, what can I do ? I must ride after 
the klfily ; look ! I am left behind.” — He mounted without 
more ; and forsook his father’s friend among murderers. 

A throng of loitering Mecca cameleers, that (after their night 
march) were here resting-ont the hot hours, had come from the 
Kahwa, with some idle persons of the hamlet, to see this novelty. 
They gathered in a row before me, about thirty together, clad 
in tunics of blue cotton. I saw the butcherly sword-knife, with 
metal scabbard, of the country, shining in all their 

greasy leathern girdles. Those Mecca faces were black as the 
hues of the damned, in the day of doom : the men stood 
silent, and holding their swarthy hands to their weapons. 

The servitor of the Sherif (who was infirm and old), went back 
out of the sun. to sit down. And after this short respite the mad 
wretch came with his knife again and his cry, ‘ that he would 
slay the Yahudy-Nasriny ' ; and 1 remained standing silently. 
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The TiUain was a sherif ; for thus I had heard Maabiib name 
him : these persons of the seed of Mohammed ‘ are not to be 
spoken against,’ and have a privOege, in the public opinion, 
above the common lot of mankind. The Mecca cameleers seemed 
not to encourage him ; but much less were they on my part. 
[The sherif was a nomad : bis fellows in this violence were one 
or two thievish Hatheylies of the hamlet ; and a camel driver, 
his rafik, who was a Beduwy. His purpose and theirs was, 
having murdered the kafir — a deed also of “ religious ” merit ! 
to possess the tbelfil, and my things.] 

When he came thus with his knife, and saw me stand still, 
with a hand in my bosom, he stayed with wonder and dis- 
couragement. Commonly among three Arabians is one mediator ; 
their spirits are soon spent, and indifferent bystanders incline 
to lenity and good counsel : I waited therefore that some would 
open his mouth on my behalf ! — but there was no man. I 
looked in the scelerat’s eyes ; and totter-headed, as are so many 
poor nomads, he might not abide it ; bat, heaving up his 
khinjar, he fetched a great breath (he was infirm, as are not 
few in that barren life, at the middle age) and made feints with 
the weapon at my chest ; so with a sigh he brought down his 
arm and drew it to him again. Then he lifted the knife and 
measured his stroke : he was an undergrown man ; and watching 
his eyes I hoped to parry the stab on my left arm, — though I 
stood but faintly on my feet, I might strike him away with the 
other hand ; and when wounded justly defend myself with my 
pistol, and break through them. Maabub had risen, and came 
lamely again in haste ; and drew away the robber sherif : and 
holding him by the hand, “ What is this, he said, sherif Salem ? 
you promised me to do nothing by violence ! Eemember Jidda 
bombarded ! — and that was for the blood of some of this 
stranger’s people ; take heed what thou doest. They are the 
Engleys, who for one that is slain of them send great battle- 
ships ; and beat down a city. And thinkest thou our lord the 
Sherif would spare thee, a bringer of these troubles upon him ? 
—Do thou nothing against the life of this person, who is guilty 
of no crime, neither was he found within the precincts of Mecca. 
—No ! sherif Salem, for Hosseyn (the Sherif Emir of Mecca) 
our master’s sake. Is the stranger a NasrSny ? he never denied 
it : be there not Nasira at Jidda ? ” 

Maabub made him promise peace. Nevertheless the wolvish 
nomad sherif -was not so, with a word, to be disappointed of bis 
prey : for when the old negro went hack to his shelter, he ap- 
proached anew with the knife ; and swore by Ullah that now 
would he murder the Nasr^ny. Maabiib seeing that, cried to 
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him, to remember his right mind ! and the bjstandem made aa 
though they would hinder him. Silem being no longer counten- 
anced by them, and hia spirits beginning to faint— so God gives 
to the shrewd cow a short hom — suffered himself to be persuaded. 
But leaping to the thelul, which was all he leveDed at, “ At least, 
cries he, tWs is ndhab, rapine ! ” He Sung down my coverlet 
from the saddle, and began to lift the great bags. Then one 
of hia companions snat^ed my headband and kerchief ; but 
others blamed him. A light-footed Hathfeyly ran to his house 
with the coverlet ; others (from the backward) plucked at 
my mantle : the Mecca cameleers stood still in this hurly- 
burly. I took all in patience ; and having no more need, 
here under the tropic, I let go my cloak also. Maabuh 
came limping again towards us. He took my saddle-bags to 
himself ; and draggii^ them apart, made me now sit by him. 
Sllem repenting — ^whea be saw the booty gone from him — 
that he had not killed the stranger, drew his knife anew ; and 
made toward me, with hard-set (but halting) resolution ap- 
pearing in his squalid visage, and crying out, that he would put 
to death the Yahudy-Naardny : but now the bystanders with- 
held him. Maabib : " I tell thee, Sherif S&Iem, that if thou 
have any cause against this stranger, it must be laid before 
our lord the Sherif ; thou may’st do nothing violently.” — “ Oh ! 
but this is one who would have stolen through our lord’s 
country.” — “ Thou eanst accuse him ; he must in any wise go 
before our lord Hasseyn. I commit him to thee SMem, teslim, 
in trust : bring him safely to Hasseyn, at et-T&yif.” The rest 
about US assentmg to Maabiib’s reasons, S41em yielded, — saying, 
” I hope it may please the Sherif to bang this Nasr4ny, or cut 
off his head ; and that he will bestow upon me the thelul.” 
— Notwithstanding the fatigue and danger of returning on 
my steps, it seemed to make some amends that 1 should visit 
et-T&yif. 
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kindreds. SSlem brings again his booty. A Turkish dinner. “ What meat is 
for the health.’’ Three bethels. Mid-day shelter tn on orchard. 

Thus, Maabub "who had appeased the storm, committed me 
to the wolf ! He made the ttueves bring the things that they 
had snatched from me ; but they were so nimble that all could 
not be recovered. The great bags were laid again upon the 
weary thelul, which was led back with us ; and the throng of 
cam^>men dispersed to the Kahwa shadows and their old repose. 
— Maabub left me with the mad shertf ! and I knew not whither 
he went. 

Silem, rolling his wooden head with the soberness of a 
robber bound over to keep the peace, said now, ‘ It were best 
to lock up my bags.’ He found a storehouse, at the Kahwa 
sheds ; and laid them in there, and fastened the door, leaving 
me to sit on the threshold : the shadow of the lintel was as 
much as might cover my head from the noonday sun. — He 
eyed me wistfully. “ Well, S&Iem (I said), how now ? I hope 
we may yet be friends.” “ Wellah, quoth he — after a silence, 
I thought to have slain thee to-day ! ” — The ungracious nomad 
hated my life, because of the booty ; for afterward he show'ed 
himself to be little curious of my religion ! S&lem called me 
now more friendly, ” Khalil, Khalil ! ” and not Nasr&ny. 

— He left me awhile ; and there came young men of the 
place to gaze on the NasriLny, as if it were some perilous beast 
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that had been taken in the toils. “ Akhs ! — look at him ! 
this is he, who had almost slipped through our hands. What 
thinlc ye ? — he will be banged ? or will they cut his throat ?— 
Auh ! come and see ! here ho sits, UUah curse his father ! — 
Thou cursed one ! akhs ! was it thus thou wouldst steal through 
the beled of the Moslemin ? ” Some asked me, “ And if any of 
US came to the land of the Nasdra, would your people put us to 
death with torments ? ” — Such being their opinion of us, they 
in comparison showed me a forbearance and humanity ! After 
them came one saying, he heard I was a hakfm ; and could I 
cure his old wound ? I bade hjm return at evening and I would 
dress it. “Thou wilt not be here then!” cries the sav^e 
wretch, — with what meaning I conld not tell. Whatsoever I 
answered, they said it was nob so ; “ for thou art a kafir, the son 
of a hound, and dost lie.” It did their hearts good to gainsay 
the Nasrdny ; and in so doing it seemed to them they confuted 
his pestilent religion. 

I was a passenger, I told them, with a general passport 
of the Sultan’s government. One who came then from the 
Kahwa cried out, ‘ that he would know whether I were verily 
from the part of the Dowla, or a Muskbvy’, — the man was like 
one who had been a soldier : I let him have my papers ; and 
he went away with them : bat soon returning the fellow said, 
I lied like a false Nasriny, the writings were not such as I 
affirmed.’ Then the ruffian — ^for this was all his drift— de- 
manded with flagrant eyes, ‘ Had I money ? ' — a perilous word ! 
so many of them are made robbers by misery, the Mother of 
misdeed. — When Sllem came again they questioned me con- 
tinually of the thelul ; greedily desiring ^at this noight become 
their booty. I answered shortly, ' It is the Besskms’.’ — ‘ He says 
el-Bessam I are not the Bessim great merchants ? and wellah 
mdUk, like the princes, at Jidda ! ’ 

— Salem, who was returning from a visit to Mecca, had 
heard by adventure at the Kahwa station, of the coming down of 
a Nasrfiny : at first I thought he had it from some in the Boreyda 
caravan. “ It was not from them of Boreyda, he answered, — 
Ullah confound all the Kusm^n ! that bring ns kafirs : and 
billah last year we turned back the Boreyda k§.fily from this 
place.” — The Kasim kafilies sometimes, and commonly the 
caravans from Tbn Eashid’s country, pass down to Mecca by 
the Wady Laymnn. I supposed that Sfilem had some charge 
here ; and he pretended, ‘ that the oversight of the station had 
been committed to him by the Sherif.’ — S^lem was a nomad 
sherif going home to his mensil : but he would not that I 
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gbould call him Beduwy. I have since found the nomad 
sherifs take it very hardly if any name them Beduw ; and much 
less would the ashraf that are settled in villages be named 
fellahin. Such plain speech is too blunt in their noble hear- 
ing : a nomad sherif told me this friendly, — “ It is not well, he 
said, for they are ashrhf.” 

Now S41em bade me rise, and led to an arbour of boughs, in 
t^bose shadow some of the camel-men were slumbering out the 
hot mid-day. Still was the air in this Tehdma valley, and I could 
not put off my cloak, which covered the pistol ; yet I felt no 
extreme heat. When Salem and the rest were sleepii^, a poor 
old woman crept in ; who had somewhat to say to me, for she 
asked aloud, ‘ Could I speak Hindy ? ’ Perhaps she was a bond- 
servant going up with a Mecca family to et-TSyif, — the Hara- 
meyn are fim of Moslems of the Hindostany speech : it might 
be she was of India. [In the Nejd quarter of Jidda is a 
spital of such poor Indian creatures.] Some negro bondsmen, 
that returned from their field labour, came about the door to 
look in upon me : I said to them, ‘ Who robbed you from your 
friends, and your own land ? — I am an Engleysy, and had we 
met with them that carried you over the sea, we bad set you 
free, and given you palms in a b^led of ours.’ The poor black 
men answered in such Arabic as they could, ‘ They had heard 
tell of it ; ’ and they began to chat between them in their 
African language. — Ctae of the light siegers startled ! and 
sat up ; and roUing his eyes he swore by Ullah, ‘ He had lost 
through the Engleys, that took and burned a ship of his part- 
ners.’ I told them we had a treaty with the SooltSn to sup- 
press slavery. ‘ I lied, responded more than one ferocious voice ; 
when, Nasrfiny, did the Soolt4n forbid slavery ? ’ Nay, he may 
speak the truth, said another ; for the Nas4ra lie not.’ — ‘ But 
he lies ! ’ exclaimed he of the burned ship. — ‘ By this you may 
know if I lie 1 — when I come to Jidda, bring a bondman to my 
Konsulato : and let thy bondservant say he would be free, and 
he shall be free indeed ! ’ — ‘ Dog ! cries the fellow, thou liar !— 
ore there rtot thousands oj slaves at Jidda, that every day are 
lought and sold ? wherefore, thon dog ! be they not all made 
free? if thou sayest sooth; ’ and he ground the teeth, and shook 
bis villain hands in my face. 

Salem wakened late, when the most had departed : only a 
few simple persona loitered before our door ; and some were 
bold to enter. He rose up full of angry words against them. 
‘ Away with you ! he cries, Ullah curse you all together ; Old 
woman, long is thy tongue— what ! shodd a concubine make 
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talk : — and up, go forth, thou slave ! Ullah curse thy father ! 
shall a bondman come in hither?’ — This holy seed of Moham- 
med had leave to curse the poor lay people. But he showed 
now a fair-weather countenance to me his prisoner : perhaps the 
sweet deep had helped his madman’s brains. SfHem even sent 
for a little milk for me (which they will sell here, so nigh the 
city) : but he made me pay for it excessively ; besides a teal 
for a bottle of hay, not worth sixpence, which they strewed 
down to my thelul and their camels. Dry grass from the 
valley-sides above, twisted rope-wise (as we see in the Neapoli- 
tan country), is sold at this station to the cameleers. 

It was now mid-aftemoon ; an ancient man entered ; and 
be spoke long and earnestly with Salem. He allowed it just 
to take a kafir’s life, but perilous: ‘the booty also was good 
be said, but to take it were perilous ; ay, all this, quoth the 
honest grey-beard, striking my camel-b^s with his stick, is 
idm'a (pelf). But thou Sllem bring him before Hasseyn, and put 
not thyself in danger.’ Sdlem : “ Ay wellah, it is all t6m‘a ; but 
what is the most t6m‘a of all ? — is it not the Nasr^lny’s face ? 
look on him ! is not this tom'a ? ” I rallied the old man (who 
was perhaps an Hatheyly of the hamlet, or a sherif) for his 
opinion, ‘ that the Nasira are God’s adversaries.’ His wits 
were not nimble ; and he listened a moment to my words, — 
then he answered soberly, “ I can have no dealings with a 
kafir, except thou repent : ” so he turned from me, and said 
to Sdlem, “ Eigh ! how plausible be the.se Nasrdnies ! but be- 
ware of them, Sdlem ! I will tell thee a thing, — ^it was in the 
Egyptian times. There came hither a bakim with the soldiery : 
wellah Sdlem, I found him sitting in one of the orchards 
yonder ! — Salaam aleyk I quoth he, and I unwittingly an- 
swered, Aleykom es-salaam ! — afterward I heard he was a 
Nasrany ! akhs ! — but this is certain, that one Moslem may 
chase ten Nasdra, or a score of them ; which is ofttimes seen, 
and even an hundred together ; and Salem it is tikin (by the 
permission of) Ullah I" “Well, I hope Hasseyn will bestow 
on me the thelul ! ’’ was Sdlem’s nomad-like answer. 

— Seeing some loads of India rice, for Tayif, that were 
set down before the Kahwa, I found an argument to the capacity 
of the rude camel-men ; and touching them with my stick en- 
quired, “ What sacks be these ? and the letters on them ? if 
any of you (ignorant persons) could read letters ? Shall I tell 
you ? — this is rice of the Engloys, in sacks of the Engleys ; 
and the marks are words of the Engleys. Ye go well clad ! — 
though only hareem wear this blue colour in the north ! but wbat 
tunics are these ? — I tell you, the cotton on your backs was 
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span and wove in mills of the Engleys. Ye have not considered 
that ye are fed in part and clothed by the Engleys ! ” Some 
contradicted j the most found that I said well, Such talk 
helped to drive the time, disarmed their insolence, and damped 
the murderous mind in Silem. But what that miscreant 
roUed in his lunatic spirit concerning me I could not tell : I 
had caught some suspicion that they would murder me in this 
place. If I asked of our going to Tayif, his head might turn, 
and I should see his knife again ; and I knew not what were 
become of Maabub. — They count thirty hours from hence to 
et-T&yif, for their ant-paced camel trains : it seemed unlikely 
that such a hyena could so long abstain from blood. 

Late in the day he came to me with Maabub and Abd-el- 
; who had rested in another part of the kahwa ! — surely 
if there had been right worth in them (there was none in 
Abd-el-Aziz), they bad not left me alone in this case. Maabub 
told me, I should depart at evening with the caravan men ; and 
80 he left me again. Then SWem, with a mock zeal, would 
have an inventory taken of my goods — and see the spoil ! he 
called some of the unlettered cameleers to be witnesses. I 
drew out all that was in my bags, and cast it before them : but 
"El-flus, el-flils] cries S&lem with ferocious insistance, thy 
money ! thy money ! that there may be afterward no question, 
—show it all to me, Nasriny ! ” — “ Well, reach me that medicine 
box ; and here, I said, are my few reals wrapped in a cloth 1 ” 

The camel-men gathered sticks ; and made watch fires ; 
they took flour and water, and kneaded dough, and baked 
‘abiid under the ashes ; for it was toward evening. At length 
I saw this daylight almost spent : then the men rose, and 
lifted the loads upon their beasts. These town caravaners’ 
camels march in a train, all tied, as in Syria. — My ba^ also 
were laid upon the Bessim’s tbelul : and Salem made me mount 
with bis companion, Flieyd, the Beduin, or half-Beduin master of 
these camels. — “ Mount in the shidkd ! Khalil Nasrany." [But 
thus the racKf might stab me from the backward, in the night !] 
I aaid, I would sit back-rider ; and was too weary to maintain 
myself in the saddle. My words prevailed ! for all Arabs tender 
the infirmi ty of hnmftn life, — even in their enemies. Yet Sfilem 
was a perilous coxcomb ; for if anyone reviled the Naar^y in 
his hearing, he made me cats’ eyes and felt for his knife again. 

In this wise we departed ; and the Nasrany would be hanged, 
as they supposed, by just judgment of the Sherif, at et-Tayif : 
all night we should pace upward to the height of the SeyL 
Fheyd was in the saddle; and the villain, in his superstition, 
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was adread of the Na$rdnyl Though malignant, and yet more 
greedy, there remained a human kindness in him ; for understand- 
ing that I was thirsty he dismounted, and went to his camels to 
fetch mo water. Though I heard he was of the Nomads, and 
his manners were such, yet he spoke nearly that bastard Arabic 
of the great government towns, Damascus, Bagdad, Mecca. 
But unreasonable was bis impatience, because I a weary man 
could not strike forward the jaded thelul to his liking, — he 
thought that the Nasriny lingered to escape from them ! 

A httle before us marched some Mecca passengers to et-Tiyif, 
with camel-litters. That convoy was a man’s household : the 
goodmao, swarthy as the people of India and under the middle 
age, was a wealthy merchant in Mecca. He went beside his 
hareem on foot, in his white tunic only and turban ; to stretch 
his tawny limbs — which were very well made — and breathe 
himself in the mountain air. [The heat in Mecca was such, 
that a young Turkish army surgeon, whom I saw at et- 
T4yif, told me he had marked there, in theso days, 46° C.] 
Our train of nine camels drew slowly by them : but when the 
smooth Mecca merchant heard that the stranger riding with 
the camel-men was a NasrAny, he cried, “ Akbs ! a Nasrany 
in these parts ! ” and with the horrid inurbanity of their (jealous) 
religion, he added, “ Ullah corse his father ! ” and stared on me 
with a face worthy of the koran ! 

The caravan men rode on their pack-beasts eating their 
poor suppers, of the bread they bad made. Salem, who lay 
stretched nomad-wise on a camel, reached rhe a piece, as I 
went by him ; which beginning to eat I bade him remem- 
her, “ that from henceforth there was bread and salt between 
us, — and see, I said, that thou art not false, Salem.” — “ Nay, 
wellah, I am not kkayin, no Khalil.” The sickly wretch suf- 
fered old visceral pains, which may have been a cause of his 
splenetic humour. — He bye and bye blamed my nodding ; and 
bade me sit fast. “ Awake, Khalil ! and look up ! ' Close not 
thine eyes all this night ! — I teU thee thou mayest not slumber 
a moment ; these are perilous passages and full of thieves, — the 
Hatheyl ! that steal on sleepers : awake ! thou must not sleep.” 
The camels now marched more slowly ; for the drivers lay slum- 
bering upon their loads : thus we passed upward through the 
weary night. Pheyd left riding with me at midnight, when he 
went to stretch himself on the back of one of his train of nine 
camels ; and a driver lad succeeded him. Thus these unhappy 
men slumber two nights in three : and yawn out the daylight 
hours, — -which are too hot for their loaded beasts — at the ‘Ayn 
station or at the Seyl. 
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The camels march on of themselves, at the ants’ pace. — 
“ Khaltl ! quoth the driver lad, who now sat in my saddle, 
beware of thieves ! ” Towards morning, we both nodded and 
slumbered, and the theliil wandering from the path carried 
US under a thorny acacia : — happy I was, in these often adventures 
of night-travelling in Arabia, never to have turt an eye ! 
My tunic was rent ! — I waked ; and looking round saw one on 
foot come nigh behind us. — “ '^at is that ? ” quoth the strange 
man, and leaping op he snatched at the worsted girdle which 
I wore in riding ! I shook my fellow-rider awake, and struck- 
on the thelul ; and asked the raw lad, ‘ If that man were one 
of the cameleers ? ’ — “ Didst thou not see him among them ? 
but this is a thief and would have thy money.” The jaded 
thelul trotted a few paces and stayed. The man was presently 
nigh behind me again : his purpose might he to pull me 
down ; but were he an Hatheyly or what else, I could not 
tell. If I struck him, and the fellow was a cameleer, would 
they not say, ‘ that the Nasrauy had beaten a Moslem 7 ’ 
He would not go back ; and the lad in the saddle was heavy 
with sleep. I found no better rede than to show him my 
pistol — but I took this for an extreme ill fortune : so he 
went his way. — I heard we should rest at the rising of the 
morning star : the planet was an hour high, and the day 
dawning when wo reached the Seyl ground ; where I alight- 
ed with Salem, under the spreading boughs of a great old 
acacia tree. 

There are many such menzil trees and shadows of rooks, 
in that open station, where is no Kahwa : we lay down to 
slumber, and bye and bye the sun rose. The sun comes up 
with heat in tins latitude ; and the sleeper must shift his 
place, as the shadows wear round. ” Khalil (quoth the tor- 
mentor) what is this much slumbering ?— but the thing that 
thou hast at thy breast, what is it ? show it all to me. “ I 
have showed you all in my saddle-bags ; it is infamous to search 
a man’s person.” — Aha ! said a hoarse voice behind me, he 
has a pistol ; and he would , have shot at me last night.” — It 
was a great mishap, that this wretch should be one of the 
cameleers ; and the persons about me were of such hardened 
malice in their wayworn livra, that I could not waken_ in 
them any honourable human sense. Sdlem : “ Show me, with- 
out more, all that thou hast with thee there (in thy bosom) ! 
There came about us more than a dozen cameleers. 

The mad sherif had the knife again in his hand ! and his old 
gall rising, “ Show me all that thou hast, cries he, and leave 
nothing ; or now will I kill thee.”— Where was Maabub ? whom 
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I had not seen since yester-evening : in him was the faintness 
and ineptitude of Arab friends. — “ Remember the bread and salt 
which we have eaten together, S§,lem ! ” — “ Show it all to me, 
or now by UUah I will slay thee with this knife.” More by- 
standers gathered from the shadowing places : some of them 
cried out, “ iCet us hack him in morsels, the cursed one ! what 
binders ? — ^fellows, let us hack him in morsels ! ” — “ Have patience 
a moment, and send these away.” Salem, lifting his knife, cried, 
“ Except thou show me all at the instant, I will slay thee I ” But 
rising and a little retiring from them I said, “ Let none think 
to take away my pistol ! ” — which I drew from my bosom. 

What should I do now ? the world was before me ; I 
thought. Shall I fire, if the miscreants come upon me ; and 
no shot amiss ? I might in the first horror reload, — my thelul 
was at hand : and if I could break away from more than 
a score of persons, what then ? — repass the IU‘a, and seek 
Sh'aara again ? where ‘Ateyb&n often come-in to water ; which 
failing I might ride at adventure : and though I met with no 
man in the wilderness, in two or three days, it were easier to 
end thus than to be presently rent in pieces. I stood between 
my jaded thelul, that could not have saved her rider, and the 
sordid crew of camel-men advancing, to close me in : they had 
no fire-arms. — Fheyd approached, and I gave back pace for 
pace : he opened his arms to embrace me !— there was but 
a moment, I must slay him, or render the weapon, my only 
defence ; and my life would he at the discretion of these 
wretches. — I bade him come forward boldly. There was not 
time to shake out the shot, the pistol was yet suspended from 
my neck, by a strong lace : I offered the butt to his hands. 
— Fheyd seized the weapon 1 they were now in assurance of 
their lives and the booty : ho snatched the cord and burst 
it. Then came his companion Salem ; and they spoiled me 
of all that I had ; and firet my aneroid came into their brutish 
bands ; then my purse, that the black-hearted Situ&n had 
long worn in his Turkish bosom at Kheybat. — S§,lem feel- 
ing no reals therein gave it over to his confederate Fheyd ; 
to whom fell also my pocket thermometer : which when they 
found to be but a toy of wood and glass, he restored it to 
me again, - protesting with nefarious solemnity, that other 
than this he had nothing of mine ! Then these robbers sat 
down to divide the prey in their hands. The lookers-on showed 
a cruel countenance stOl ; and reviling and threatening me, 
seemed to await SMem’s rising, to begin ‘ hewing in pieces the 
Nasrany.’ 

S&lem and his confederate Fheyd were the most dangerous 
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Arabs tnat I have met with ; for the natural humanity of the 
Arabians was corrupted in them, by the strong contagion of the 
government towns. — I saw how impudently the robber sherif 
attributed all the best of the stealth to himself 1 SAlem turned 
over the pistol-machine in his hand : such Turks’ tools he had 
seen before at Mecca. But as he numbered the ends of the 
bullets in the chambers, the miscreant was dismayed ; and 
thanked hU God, which had ’delivered him from these six 
deaths ! He considered the perilous instrument, and gazed on 
me ; and seemed to balance in his heart, whether he should not 
prove its shooting against the Nasrdny. “Akhs — akhs ! cried 
some hard hostile voices, look how he carried this pistol to 
kill the Moslemin ! Come now and we will hew him piece- 
meal : — how those accursed Nasrflnies are full of wicked wiles ! — 

0 thou 1 how many Moslems bast thou killed with that pistol 9” 
“ My friends, I have not fired it in the land of the Arabs. — 
S&lem, remember ‘Ayn ez-Zeyma ! thou earnest with a knife to 
kiU me, but did I turn it against thee 9 Bender therefore 
thanks to Ullah ! and remember the bread and the salt, Salem.” 

— He bade his drudge Bheyd, shoot off the pistol ; and I 
dreaded he might make me his mark. Fheyd fired the first 
shots in the air : the chambers had been loaded nearly two 
years ; bnt one after another they were shot off, — and that was 
vith a wonderful resonance ! in this silent place of rocks. 
Salem said, rising, “Leave one of theml” This last shot he 
reserved for me ; and I felt it miserable to die here by their 
barbarous hands without defence. “ Fheyd, he said again, is all 
sure 9 — and one remains 9” 

S&lem glared upon me, and perhaps had indignation, that 

1 did not say, dakhilak : the tranquillity of the kafir troubled 
him. When he was wearv, he went to sit down and called 
me, “ Sit, quoth he, beside me.”— “ You hear the savage words 
of these persons i remember, Salem, you must answer for me to 
the Sherif.”— “ The Sberff will hang thee, Nasrany ! Ullah 
curse the Yahud and Nasata.” Some of the camel-men said, 
“ Thou wast safe in thine own country, thou mightest have 
continued there ; but since thou art come into the land of 
the Moslemin, God has delivered thee into our bands to die: 
—so perish all the Nasara ! and be burned in hell with your 
father, Sheytan.” “ Look ! I said to them, good fellows— for 
the most fault is your ignorance, ye think I shall be hanged 
to-morrow : but what if the Sherif esteem me more than you 
all, who tevOe me to-day ! If you deal cruelly with me, you 
will be called to an account. Believe my words ! Hasseyn will 
receive me as one of the ullema ; but with you men of the 
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people, his subjects, he will deal without regard.” “ Thou ahalt 
be hanged, they cried again, 0 thou cursed one 1 ” and after 
this they dispersed to their several halting places. 

— Soon afterward there came over to us the Mecca burgess ; 
who now had alighted under some trees at little distance. From 
this smooth personage, a flower of merchants in the holy city 
—though I appealed to his better mind, that he should speak to 
S41em, I could not draw a human word ; and he abstained from 
evil. He gazed his fill ; and forsook me to go again to bis 
hareem. I watched him depart, and the robber sherif was 
upbraiding me, that I had “ hidden ” the things and my pistol ! 
—in this I received a shock ! and became numbed to the 
world : I sat in a swoon and felt that my body rocked and 
shivered ; and thought now, they had mortally wounded me 
with a knife, or shot I for I could not hear, I saw light thick 
and confusedly. But coming slowly to myself, so soon as I 
might see ground I saw there no blood ; I felt a numbness 
and deadness at the nape of the neck. Afterward I knew 
that Fheyd bad inhumanly struck me there with his driving- 
stick, — and again, with all his force. 

I looked up and found them sitting by me. I said faintly, 
“Why have you done this?” Fheyd: “Because thou didst 
withhold the pistol.” “ Is the pistol mine or thine ? I might 
have shot thee dead ! but I remembered the mercy of Ullab." 
A earavaner sat by us eating,— one that ceased not to rail 
against me : he was the man who assaOed me in the night, and 
had brought so much mischief upon me. I suddenly caught 
his hand with the bread ; and puttmg some in my mouth, I 
said to him, “ Enough, man 1 there is bread and salt between 
us.” The wretch ^owed it, and said not another word. I 
have never found any but Salem a truce-breaker of the bread 
and salt, — but he was of the spirituality. 

— There came one riding to us on an ass ! it was Abd-el- 
Aztz ! He and Maabub had heard the shots, as they sat rest- 
ing at some distance yonder 1 For they, who were journeying 
together to et-T4yif, had arrived here in the night-time ; and 
I was not aware of it. Maabub now sent tins young man 
(unworthy of the name of Bess^m) to know what the shots 
meant, and what were become of the Nasrany, — whether he 
yet lived ? Abd-el-Aziz seeing the pistol in S&lem’s hands and 
his prisoner alive, asked, ‘ Wherefore had he taken away the 
man’s pistol?' I said to him, “You see bow these ignorant 
men threaten me : speak some word to them for thine uncle 
Abdullah’s sake.” But he, with sour fanatical looks ; “ Am 1 
a Frenjj 2” — and mounting again, he rode out of sight. 
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After these haps ; Salem having novr the spoil in bis hands, 
and fearing to lose it again at et-Tayif, had a mind to send me 
down to Jidda, on the Bessam’s thdul. — “Ha! Khalil, we are 
become brothers ; Khalil, are we not now good friends ? there is 
nothing more betwixt ns. What sayest thou ? wilt thon then 
that we send thee to Jidda, and I myself ride with thee on the 
thelul ? ” — But I answered, “ I go to visit the Sheiif, at Tayif ; 
and you to accuse me there, and clear yourselves before him ; at 
Jidda you would be put in prison.” Some bystanders cried, 
“ Let him go to et-T&yif.” 

— A messenger returned from Maahub, bidding Salem, 
Khalil and Fheyd come to him. As we went I looked back, and 
saw Fheyd busy to rifle my camel-bags ! — after that he followed 
us. The young Bessam was sitting under the shadow of some 
rocks with Maahub. — “ Are you men ? quoth Maahub, are you 
men ? who have so dealt with this stranger ! ” I told him how 
they robbed me, and what I had suffered at their hands : I 
was yet (and long afterward) stunned by the blows on the neck. 
MaabOi : “ Sherif S^lem, thou art to bring this stranger to our 
lord !^seyn at et-T2,yif, and do him no wrong by the way. 
How canst thou rob and wound one who is committed to thy 
trust, like the worst Beduin thieves? but I think verily that 
none of the Beduw would do the like.” SdUm: " Is not this a 
Nasrlny ? he might kill us all by the way ; we did but take 
his pistol, because we were afraid.” MaaMb: "Have you 
taken his silver from him and bis other things, because ye 
were afraid ? — I know thee, Salem ! but thou wilt have to give 
account to our lord the Sherif : "—so he dismissed us ; and we 
returned to our place. 

It cams into my mind, bye and bye, to go again to Maahub : 
the sand was as burning coals under my bare feet, so that after 
every 'few steps I must fall on my knees to taste a moment’s 
relief. — Maahub was Umbrella-bearer of the Sherif ; and an old 
faithful servitor of his brother, the late SherM. “ Wherefore, I 
asked, had he so strangely forsaken me hitherto ? Or how 
could he commit me to that murderous Salem ! whom he him- 
self called o mad sherif; did he look to see me alive at Tayif ! 

I am now without defence, at the next turn he may stab me ; 

do thou therefore ride with me on the thelul ! ” — “ Khalil, because 
of an infirmity [sarcocele] I cannot mount in a saddle.” When 
I said, I would requite his pains, the worthy negro answered, 
“ That he far from me ! for it is my duty, which I owe to our 
lord, the Sherif : but if thou have_ a remedy for my disease, I 
pray thee, remember me at et-Tayif.”— The young B®s^m had 
lever, with a daily crisis. It came on him at noon ; and then 
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be who lately would not speak a word to shelter the Frenjy’s 
life, with a puling voice (as they are craven and unmanly), 
besought me to succour him. I answered, ‘ At et-T^if ! ’ 
Had he aided me at the first, for his good uncle’s sake, I had 
not now been too faint to seek for remedies. I promised, if he 
would ride with me to-night, to give him a medicine to cut the 
fever, to-morrow ; but Arabs put no trust in distant promises. 

It drew to the mid-aftemoon, when I heard we should 
remove ; and then the foolish young BessS,m bade me rise and 
help to load the carpets on his camel. 1 did not deny him ; 
bat had not much strength ; and Maabub, blaming the rashness 
of the yoong man, would have me sit still in the shadow. — 
Maabub rode seated on the load of carpets ; and when the camel 
arose under him, the heavy old negro was nigh falling. Once 
more I asked him, not to forsake nae ; arad to remember how 
many were the dark hours before us on the road. 

I returned hastily to our menzil tree. The earavaners had 
departed ; and the robber sherif, who remained with the thelul, 
was chafing at my delay: he mounted in the saddle, and I 
riounted again back-rider. — Salem bad a new companion, who 
rode along with us, one Ibrahim of Medina, lately landed at 
Jidda ; and who would soon ride homeward in the ‘ little pil- 
grimage.’ Ibrahim hearir^ what countryman I was began to 
say, That an Engleysy came in the vessel with him to Jidda ; 
—who was wellah a good and perfect Moslem ! yesterday he 
entered Mecca, and performed his devotion : — and this Engleysy 
that I tell you of, sherif SfLlem, is now sojourning at Mecca, 
to visit the holy places.” — Ibralum was one who lying under 
our awning tree, where he had arrived late, bad many 
times disdained me, crying out despitefully, “Dog! dog! thou 
dog ! ” But as we rode he began to smile upon the Nasrtoy 
betwixt friendly and fiendly : at last quoth he, “ Thou wast at 
Hayil ; and dost thou not remember me ?— I have spoken with 
thee there ; and thou art Khalil." — How strange are these 
meetings again in the immensity of empty Arabia ! but there is 
much resort to H^yil : and I had passed a long month there. 
The light-bodied Arabian will journey, upon his thelul, at foot- 
pace, hundreds of leagues for no great purpose : and little more 
troubles him than the remembrance that he is absent from his 
household and children. “ Thou hast known me then a long 
time in these countries ; now say on before these strangers, if 
thou canst allege aught against mo.” — “ Well none, but thy 
misreligion.” 

Ibrahim rode upon a dromedary ; his back-rider was an 
envenomed cameleer ; who at every pause of their words shook 
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his stick at me: and when be walked he wonld sometimes 
leap two paces, as it were to run upon the kafir. There was a 
danger in Salem’s seeing another do me wrong, — that in such 
he would not be out-done, and I might see his knife again : so 
I said to Ibrahim (and stroked my beard), “ By thy beard, man ! 
and for our old acquaintance at Hayil — ! ” Ibrahim acknow- 
ledged the token ; and began to show the Nasrany a more 
friendly countenance. “ Ibrahim, did you hear that the Engleys 
are a bad people ? ” “Nay, hullesk idyib, good every whit.” — '* Are 
they the Sultan’s friends, or foes ? ” — “ His friends : the Engleys 
help him in the wars.” Sdlem ; “ Well Khalil, let this pass ; but 
tell me, what is the religion of the Nasita ? I thought surely 
it was some horrible thing ! ” — “ Fear God and love thy neigh- 
bour, this is the Christian religion, — the way of Aysa bin-Miriam, 
from the Spirit of Ullab.” — “ Who is Aysa ? — hast thou heard 
this name, Ibrahim 9 “ Ullah curse Aysa and the father of 

Aysa, cries Ibrahim’s radif. Akhs ! what have we to do with 
thy religion, Nasrany? ” Ibrahim answered him very soberly, 
“ But thou with this” word makest thyself a kafir, blaspheming a 
prophet of the prophets of Ullah ! ” The cameleer answered, 
half-aghast, “ The Lord be my refuge ! — I knew not that Aysa 
was a prophet of the Lord ! ” “ What think’st thou, S^lem ? ” — 
“ Wellah Khalil, I cannot tell : but how sayest thou, Sjnrit of 
UUahl — is this your kafir talk?” — “Yon may read it in the 
koran,— say, Ibrahim ? ” — “ Ay indeed, Khalil.” 

There were many passengers in the way ; some of whom be- 
stowed on me an execration as we rode-by them, and S&lem lent 
his doting ears to all their idle speech : bis mind wavered at 
every new word. — “ Do not listen to them, S&lem, it is they who 
are the NasSra ! ” He answered, like a Nomad, “ Ay billah, they 
are Beduw and kafirs ; — but such is their ignorance in these 
parts !” Ibrahim’s ra^f could not wholly forget his malevo- 
lence ; and S&lem’s brains were beginning again to unsettle : for 
when I said, “ But of all this ye shall be better instructed to- 
morrow : ” he cried out, “ Thou liest like a false Nasrfiny, the 
Shetif will cut off thy head to-morrow, or hang thee ; — and, 
Ibrahim, I hope that our lord will recompense me with the 
thelul.” 

We came to a seyl bed, of granite-grit, with some growth of 
pleasant herbs and peppermints ; and where holes may be digged 
to the sweet water with the hands. Here the afternoon way- 
farers to T&yif alight, to drink and wash themselves to prayer- 
ward. [This site is said to be ‘Okdte, the yearly parliament 
and vaunting place of the tribes of Arabia before Islam : the 
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altitude is between 5000 and 6000 feet.] As we halted Abd-el- 
Aziz and Maabub journeyed by us ; and I went to ask the young 
Bessam if he would ride with me to-night, — and I would reward 
him ? He excused himself, because of the fever : but that did 
not hinder his riding upon an ass. — SMem was very busy-headed 
to know what I had spoken with them ; and we remounted. 

Now we ascended through strait places of rocks ; aud came 
upon a paved way, which lasts for some miles, with steps and 
passages opened by blasting ! — this path had been lately made 
by Turkish engineere at the Government cost. After that we 
journeyed in a pleasant steppe which continues to et-T^yif. 

We had outmarched the slow caravan, and were now alone in 
the wilderness : Ibrahim accompanied us, — I had a doubtful 
mind of him. They said they would ride forward : my wooden 
dromedary was cruelly beat and made to run ; and that was 
to me an anguish. — S3,lem, had responded to some who asked 
the cause of our haste, as we outwent them on the path, ‘ that 
he would be rid of the NasrUny he murmured savage words ; 
so that I began to doubt whether these who rode with me were 
not accorded to murder the Nasrany, when beyond sight. The 
spoilers bad not left me so much as a penknife : at the Seyl 
I had secretly bound a stone in my kerchief, for a weapon. 

At length the sun set : it is presently twilight ; and Ibrahim 
enquired of S41em, wherefore he rode thus, without ever slacking. 
Sdlem : “ But let us outride them and sleep an hour at the mid- 
way, till the camels come by us.-— Khalil, awake thou and sleep 
not ! (for I nodded on his back ;) Auh ! hold thine eyes open ! 
this is a perilous way for thee;” but I slumbered on, and was 
often in danger of falling. Bye and bye looking up, I saw 
that he gazed back upon me ! So he said more softly, 
"Sleepest thou, Khalil Nasr&ny ? — what is this! when I told 
thee no ; thou art not afraid ! ” — “ Is not UUab in every place ? ” 
— “ Ay, wellah Khalil.” Such pious words are honeycombs to 
the Arabs, and their rude hearts are surprised with religion. — 
” Dreadest thou not to die 1 ” — “ I have not so lived, MoslSm, that 
I must fear to die.” The wretch regarded me ! and I beheld 
again his hardly human visage : the cheeks were scotched with 
three gashes upon a side ! ft is a custom in these parts, as in 
negro Africa ; where by such marks men’s trib^ may be 
distinguished. 

Pleasant is the summer evening air of this high wilderness. 
We passed by a watering-place amongst trees, and would 
have halted : but Ibrahim answered not to our call ! — he bad 
outridden us in the gloom. S41em, notwithstanding the fair 
words which lately passed between them, now named him 
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" impudent fellow ” and cursed him. “ And who is the man, 
Sllem ? I thought surely be had been a friend of tlune.” — 
“ What makes him my friend ? — Sheytin ! I know of him_ only 
that he is from Medina.” — Bye and bye we came op with him in 
the darkness ; and Ibrahim said, ‘ They had but ridden forward 
to pray. And here, quoth he, is a good place ; let ns alight 
and sup.’ They had bread, and I had dates : we sat down to 
eat together. Only the radif held aloof, fearing it might be 
unlawful to eat with a kafir: hut when, at their bidding, he 
bad partaken with us, even this man’s malice abated. — I asked 
Ibrahim, Did he know the Nejumy famUy at Medina ? “ Well, 
he said, I know them, — they are but smiths.” 

We mounted and rode forward, through the open plain ; end 
saw many glimpsing camp-fires of nomads. Sfil^ was for 
turning aside to some of them ; where, said he, we might drink a 
little milk. It had been dangerous for the kafir, and I was glad 
when we passed them by ; although I desired to see the country 
Aarab. — We came at length to the manfikh or midway halti^- 
place of passengeis ; in the dim night I could see some high 
clay building, and a thicket of trees. Not far off are other 
outlying granges and hamlets of et-T&yif. We heard asses 
braying, and hounds barking in nomad menzils about us. We 
alighted and lay down here on the sand in our mantles ; 
and slumbered two hours : and then the trains of caravan 
camels, slowly marching in the path, which is beaten_ hollow, 
came by ua again : the cameleers lay asleep upon their loads. 
We remounted, and passing before them in the darkn^ we 
soon after lost the road : Ibrahim said now, they would ride on 
to et-T&yif, without sleeping ; and we saw him no more. 

In the grey of the morning I could see that we were come 
to orchard walls ; and in the growing light enclosures of vines, 
and fig trees ; but only few and unthriving stems of palms [which 
will not prosper at Tflyif, where both the soD and the water 
are sweet^ And now we fell into a road — a road in Arabia ! 
I had not seen a road and green hedges since Damascus. We 
passed by a house or two h^t by the way-side ; and no more 
such S3 the clay beyts of Arabia, but painted and glazed 
houses of Turkey. We were nigh et-T&yif ; and went before 
the villa of the late Sheiif, where he had in his life-time a 
pleasure-ground, with flowers ! [The Sherifs are commonly 
Stambud bred men.]— The garden was already gone to decay. 

Salem turned the thelu! into a field, upon our right hand ; 
and we alighted and sat down to await the day. He left 
me to go and look about us ; and I beard a bugle-call,— 

36 * 
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lAyif is a garrisoned place. When S41em returned he found 
me slumbering ; and asked, if I were not afraid ? We re- 
mounted and had ado to drive the dromedary over a luke- 
warm brook, running strongly. So we came to a hamlet 
of ashrlif, which stands a little before et-Tayif ; and drew bridle 
a moment ere the sunrising, at the beyt of a cousin of 
Salem. 

He called to them within, by name ! — none answered. The 
goodman was on a journey ; and his wives could not come 
forth to us. But they, hearing Silem’s voice, sent a boy, who 
bore in onr things to the house ; and we followed him. This 
poor homo in the Mecca country was a small court of high 
clay walling ; with a chamber or two, built under the walls. 
There we found two (sherif) women ; and they were workers 
of such worsted coverlets in yarns and colonrs as we have seen 
at Teyma. [Vol. I. p. 802.}— And it was a nomad household ; 
for the hareem told me they lived in tents, some mouths of 
the year, and drank milk of the small cattle and camels. 
Nomad-like was also the bareness of the beyt, and their misery : 
for the goodman had left them naught save a little meal ; 
of which they presently baked a cake of hardly four ounces, 
for the guests’ breakfast. Their voices sounded hollow with 
hunger, and were broken with sighing ; but the poor noble- 
women spoke to ns with a constant womanly mUdness : and I 
wondered at these courtly manners, which I had not seen 
hitherto in Arabia. They are the poor children of Mohammed. 
The Snltin of Islam might reverently kiss the hand of the 
least shetif ; as his wont is to kiss the hand of the elder of the 
family .of the Sherifs of Mecca {who are bis pensioners — and 
in a manner his captives), at Stambul. 

It had been agreed between us, that no word should be 
said of my alien religion. Salem spoke of me as a stranger 
he bad met with in the way. It was new to me, in these 
jealous countries, to be entertained by two lone hareran. This 
pair of pensive women (an elder and younger) were sister-wives 
of one, whom we should esteem an indigent person. There 
was no coffee in that poor place ; but at Salem’s request they 
sent out to borrow of their neighbours : the boy returned with 
six or seven beans ; and of these they boiled for ms, in an earthen 
vessel (as coffee is made here), a thin mixture, — which we could 
not drink ! When the sun was fairly risen, Silem said he would 
now go to the Sherif’s audience ; and he left me. — I asked the 
elder hostess of the Sherif. She responded, “ Hasseyn is a 
good man, who has lived at Stambul from his youth ; and 
the best learned of all the learned men here : yet is he not fully 
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auch as Abdullah (hia brother), our last Sherff, who died this 
year, — the Lord have him in His mercy ! And he is not white 
as Abdullah ; for his mother was a (Galla) bond-woman.” — It 
seemed that the colour displeased them, for they repeated, 
“ His mother was a bond-woman ! — but Hasseyn is a good man 
and just ; he has a good heart.” 

Long hours passed in this company of sighing (hunger- 
stricken) women; who having no household cares were busy, 
whilst I slumbered, with their worsted work. — ^It was toward 
high noon, when Salem entered. ” Good tidings ! ’nuncle 
Khalil, quoth he ; our lord the Sherif sends thee to lodge in 
the house of a Tourk. Up ! let us be going ; and we have little 
further to ride.” He bore out the bags himself, and laid, them 
on my fainting thelCil ; and we departed. From the next risit^- 
ground I saw et-Tdyif ! the aspect is gloomy, for all their 
building is of slate-coloured stone. At the entering of the 
town stands the white palace of the Sherif, of two stones ; and 
in face of it a new and loftier bnilding with latticed balconies, 
and the roof full of chimneys, which is the palace of Abdillah 
Pasha, Hasseyn’s brother. In the midst of the town appears a 
great and high building, like a prison ; that is the soldiers’ 
quarters. 

— The town now before my eyes ! after nigh two years’ wan- 
dering in the deserts, was a wonderful vision. Beside our way I 
saw men blasting the (granite) rock for building-stone.— The site 
of Tiyif is in the border of the plutonic steppe, over which I 
had lately journeyed, a hundred league from el- Kasim. I beheld 
also a black and cragged landscape, with low mountains, beyond 
the town. Wo fell again into the road from the Seyl, and 
passed that lukewarm brook ; which flows from yonder monsoon 
mountains, and is one of the abounding springs which water 
this ancient oasis. The water-bearers — that wonted sight of 
Eastern towns ! went up staggering from the stream, under 
their huge burdens of full goat-skins ; — there are some of their 
mighty shoulders that can wield a camel load ! Here a Turkish 
soldier met us, with rude smiles ; and said, he came to lead me 
to the house where I should lodge. The man, a Syrian from 
the (Turkish) country about Antioch, was the military servant 
of an ofBcer of the Sherif : that officer at the Sherif’s bidding 
would receive me into his house. 

The gate, where we entered, is called Bab es-Seyl ; and 
within is the open place before the Sherif's modest palace. 
The streets are rudely built, the better houses are daubed 
with plaster : and the r^pect of the town, which is fully in- 
habited only in the summer months, is ruinous. The ways 
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are tmpaved : and we see here the street dogs of Turkish 
countries. A servant from the Shertf waited for me in the 
street, and led forward to a wicket gate : he bade me dismount, 
—and here, heaven be praised ! he dismissed Silem. “ I will 
bring thee presently, quoth the smiling servitor, a knife and a 
fork 5 also the Sherif bids me ask, wouldst thou drink a little 
tea and sugar ? ” — these were gentle thoughts of the homely 
humanity of the Prince of Mecca ! 

Then the fainting thelul, which had carried me more than 
four hundred and fifty miles without refreshment, was led away 
to the Sherif's stables ; and my bags were home up the 
house stairs. The host, Cohrul Mohammed, awaited me on the 
landing ; and brought me into bis chamber. The tunic was 
rent on my back, my mantle was old and tom ; the hair was 
grown down under my kerchief to the shoulders, and the beard 
fallen and unkempt ; I had bloodshot eyes, half blinded, and 
the scorched skin was cracked to the quick upon my face. A 
barber was sent for, and the bath made ready : and after a 
cup of tea, it cost the good colonel some pains to reduce me 
to the likeness of the civil multitude. Whilst the barber was 
doing, the stalwart Turkish official anointed my face with 
cooling ointments ; and his hands were gentle as a woman’s, — 
but I saw no breakfast in that hospice ! After this he clad me, 
my weariness and faintness being such, like a block, in white 
cotton military attire ; and set on my bead a fez cap. 

This worthy officer, whose name and style was Mohammed 
Kheiry, Effendy, ydwer (aide de camp) es-SheriJ, told me the 
Sherif’s service is better (being duly paid) than to serve the 
Dowla : he was Bim-bashy, or captain of a thousand, in the 
imperial army. Colonel Mohammed was of the Wilayat Konia 
in Anatoly. He detested the corrapt officiality of Stambul, and 
called them traitors ; because in the late peace*making they 
had ceded province, which were the patrimony of Islam : the 
great embezzling Pashas, he exclaimed, betrayed the army. 
With stem military frankness be denounced their Byzantine 
vic«, and the (alleged) drunkenness of the late Sultan ! — In 
Colonel Mohammed’s mouth was doubtless the common talk 
of Turkish officers in Mecca and et-Tayif. But he spoke, with 
an honest pride, of the provincial life in his native country ; 
where is maintained the homely simplicity of the old Turkish 
manners. He told me of his bringing up, and the charge 
of his good mother, “ My_ son, speak nothing but the truth ! 
abhor all manner of vicious living.” He remembered from 
his childhood, ‘ when some had (but) broken into an orchard 
by night and stolen apples, how much talk was made of it ’ ! 
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Racb is said to be the primitive temper of those peoples ! — 
And have here a little talk, told me by a true man, — the thing 
happened amongst Turkoman and Turkish peasants in his own 
village, nigh Antioch. “ An old husbandman found a purse 
in his field ; and it was heavy with silver. Bub he having no 
malice, banged it on a polo, and went on crying down the 
village street, ‘ Did ye hear, my neighbours, who hast lost this 
purse here ? ’ And when none answered, the poor old man de- 
livered the strange purse to the Christian priest ; bidding him 
keep it well until the owner should call for it.” 

Heavy footfalls sounded on the stair ; and there entered 

two Turkish officers. The first, a tall martial figure, the host’s 
namesake, and whom he called his brother, was the Sherif’s 
second aibe de camp ; and the friends had been brothers in 
arms these twenty years. With him came a cavalry aga ; an 
Albanian of a bony and terrible visage, which he used to rule 
his barbarous soldiery ; but the poor man was milder than he 
seemed, and of very good heart. He boasted himself to be 
of the stock of Great “ Alexander of the horns twain ” ; but was 
come in friendly wise to visit me, a neighbour of Europa. He 
spoke his mind — five or six words coming confusedly to the 
birth together, in a valiant shout : and when I could not find 
the sense ; for he babbled some few terms that were in his 
remembrance of Ionian Italian and of the border Hellenes, 
he framed sounds, and made gestures ! and looking stoutly, was 
pleased to seem to discourse with a stranger in foreign lan- 
^ages. The Captam (who knew not letters) would have me 
write his name too, Mahmud Aga ehArnauty, Abu Sammachaery 
(of) Praevaesa, J^-basky. Seven years he had served in these 
parts ; but he understood not the words of the inglorious Arabs, 
—he gloried to be of the military service of the Sultki ! though 
be seldom-tiroes received bis salary. This worthy was years 
before (he told me) a hiwds of the French Consulate in Corfu ; 
where be had seen the English red frieze coats. “ Ht Andi 
-^uh-huh I the English (be right strong) quoth be. But the 
Albanians, htih I — the Albanians have a great heart ! — heart 
makes the man ! — makes him good to fight ! — Aha ; they have it 
strong and steadfast betel ” and he smote the right hand upon 
his magnanimous breast. The good fellow looked hollow, and 
was in affliction: Colonel Mohammed told me his wife died 
suddenly of late ; and that he was left alone with their children, 

The other, Mohammed Aga, was a man carious to observe 

and hard to please, of polite understanding more than my host : 
he spoke AraHc smoothly and well for a Turk. In the last 
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months they bad seen the Dowla almost destroyed in Europe: 
they told me, ' there was yet but a truce and no sure peace ; 
that England was of their part, and .had in these days sent 
an army by sea from India, — which passed by Jidda — an hun- 
dred thousand men ! ’ Besides, the Nemsy (Austria) was for the 
S'&lt&n ; and they looked for new warfare. 

Toward evening, after a Turkish meal with my host, there 
entered a kaw^ of the Sheril ; who brought a change of 
clothing for me. — And when they had clad me as an Arab 
sheykh ; Colonel Mohammed led me through the twilight street, 
to the Sherif’s audience ; the ways were at this hour empty. 

Some Bisha guards stand on the palace stairs ; and they 
made the reverence as we passed to the Sherif’s officer : other 
men-at-arms stand at the stairs’ head. There is a waitiaig 
chamber ; and my host left me, whilst he went forward to the 
Sherif. But soon returning he brought me into the hall of 
audience ; where the Sherif Emir of Mecca sits daily at certain 
hours — ^in the time of his summer residence at et-T&yif— much 
like a great Arabian sheykh among the mmheijilth. Here the 
elders, and chief citizens, and strangers, and ms kinsmen, are 
daily assembled with the Sherif : for this is the mejlis, and 
coffee-parliament of an Arabian Prince ; who is easy of access 
and of popular manners, as was Mohammed himself. 

The great chamber was now void of guests : only the 
Sherif sat there with his younger brother, Ahdillah Pasha, 
a white man and strongly grown like a Turk, with the gentle 
Arabian manners. Hasseyn Pasha [the Sherif bears this Otto- 
man title !] is a man of pleasant face, with a sober alacrity 
of the eyes and humane demeanour ; and he speaks with a mild 
and cheerful voice : his age might he forty-five years. He 
seemed, as he sat, a manly tall personage of a brown colour ; 
and large of breast and !^b. The Sherif was clad in the 
citizen-wise of the Ottoman towns, in a long blue juila of pale 
woollen cloth. He sat upright on his diwan, like an European, 
with a comely sober countenance : and smoked tobacco in a 
pipe like the “ old Turks.” The simple earthen bowl was set 
in a saucer before him : his white jasmine stem was almost 
a spear’s length. — He looked up pleasantly, and received me 
with a gracious gravity. A chair was set for me in face of 
the Sherif : then Col. Mohammed withdrew, and a servitor 
brought me a cup of coffee. 

The Sherif enquired with a quiet voice, “ Did I drink 
coffee ? ” I said, “ We deem this which grows in Arabia to be the 
best of all ; and we believe that the coffee plant was brought into 
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Arabia from beyond the (Red) Sea.” — ” Ay, I think that it was 
from Abyssinia : are they not very great coffee-drinkers where 
yoa have been, in Nejd ? ” Then the Sherif asked me of the 
aggression at ‘Ayn ez-Zeyma ; and of the new aggression at the 
Seyl. “ It were enough, he said, to make any man afraid. 
I' Alas ! Hasseyn himself fell shortly, by the knife of an assassin, — 
it was the second year after, at Jidda : and with the same affeo- 
tuous cheerfulness and equanimity with which he bad lived, he 
breathed forth his innocent spirit ; in the arms of a country- 
man of ours, Dr. Gregory Wortabet, then resident Ottoman 
Officer of Health for the Red Sea.}— But now you have arrived, 
he added kindly ; and the jeopardy (of your long voyage) is 
past. Take your rest at Tlyif, and when you are refreshed I 
will send you down to the English Consul at Jidda.” He asked, 
* Had I never thought of visiting et-Tlyif ? — it had been better, 
he added, if I were come hither at first from the Seyl ; and he 
would have sent me to Jidda.’ The good Sherif said further, 
“ Neither is this the only time that Europeans have been 
here ; for — I think it was last year — there came one with the 
consul of Hollanda, to visit an inscription near the Seyl ; — I 
will give charge that it may be show to you, as you return.” 
I answered, ‘ I knew of one (Burckhardt) who came hither in 
the time of the Egyptian warfare.’ — The Sherif looked upon 
me with a friendly astonishment ! [from whence, he wondered, 
had I this knowledge of their home affairs?] — The then subtle 
Sherif of Mecca, who was beguiled and dispatched by the old 
Albanian fox Mohammed Aly, might be grand uncle of this 
worthy Prince. 

“ And how, he asked, had I been able to live with the 
Beduw, and to tolerate their diet ? — And found you the Bednw 
to he such as is reported of them [in the town romances], or 
fall they short of the popular opinion [of their magnanimity]? 
—Did you help at the watering? and draw up the buckets 
hand over hand — thus ? ” And with the Arabian hilarity the 
good Sherif laid-by his demesurate pipe-stem; and he made 
himself the gestures of the nomad waterers ! (which he had 
seen in an expedition). There is not I think a natural Arabian 
Prince — but it were some sour Wab 4 by— who might not have 
done the like ; they are all pleasant men. — “ I had not strength 
to lift with them.” He responded, with a look of human kind- 
ness, " Ay, you have suffered much ! ” 

He enquired then of my journey ; and I answered of Me- 
diin Salih, Teyma, Hayil : he was much surprised to hear 
that I had passed a month— so long had been the toler- 
ance of a tyrant ! — ^in Ibn Rashid’s town. He asked me of 
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Mohammed ibn Eashid, ‘ Did I take him for a good man ? 
— plainly the Sherif, notwithstanding the yearly presents 
which he receives from thence, thought not this of him ; 
and when I answered a little beside his expectation, “ He is 
a worthy man,” Hasseyn was not satisfied. Then we spoke 
of Anayza ; and the Sherif enquired of ZImil, “ Is he a good 
man ? ” Einally he asked, ‘ if the garments [his princely gift] in 
which I sat clad before him, pleased me 9 ’ ana if my host showed 
me (which he seemed to distrust) a reasonable hospitality 9 
Above an hour had passed ; then Colonel Mohammed, who had 
been waitii^ without, came forward ; and I rose to take my 
leave. The Sherif spoke to my host, for me ; and especially 
that I should walk freely in et-Tayif, and without the walls ; 
and visit all that I would. — Colonel Mohammed kissed the 
venerable hand of the Sherif, and we departed. 

We returned through the streets to the market-place ; and 
went to sit on the benches before a coffee-house. This is 
the Turkish Officers’ Club, where they come to drink coffee 
and the nar^y, and play at chess. We found a kaimakim, 
a kidy, a young army surgeon and other personages ; who 
were sitting on the benches to wear out their evening hours, 
and discoursing with the civil gravity of Orientals. The 
coffee taverner served us with a smiling alacrity ; and after 
salutations I became of those Ottoman benchers’ acquaintance. 
The surgeon — a Stamboly—questioned me in the French lan- 
guage, which be spoke imperfectly, ‘ Were I a medeein I ’ 
and repeated to them with wonder, in Turki, that I answered, 
non / for they heard-say I had professed the art, in my travds. 
But the kfidy responded, “ Englishmen are thus by nature, 
they will not lie.” The surgeon asked further, ‘ If I had any 
thought of visiting Mecca 9 Ho had read in the French language 
of some European who lived several years in Medina and Mecca ! ' 
— Now Maabub went by : and seeing me, he came to salute us. 
“ This is that worthy man ! quoth Col. Mohammed, who saved 
your life at ‘Ayn ez-Zeyma : — Maabub, our lord the Sherif is 
beholden to you for that good deed, and for the care yon have 
apar^ us. Wellah if you had not been at the ‘Ayn, Khaljl had 
been slain yesterday by that cursed Sfllem.” Maaiub : “ By good 
fortune I was at the ‘Ayn, in time to save Khalil from a sherif 
mejnun (madman) ; who would not let him pass by to Jidda.” 

— The young surgeon told me, ‘ He had seen that inscription of 
which the Sherif made mention : the letters were all the same as 
in French ! and be could read them plainly — HIPPOCEATES ! ’ 
And afterward another told me, he could read the inscription,-— 
it was PHILIP OF MACEDON ! — These were spirits, only good 
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to be set to divinity studies : they wear the livery, hut are aliens 
from the mind of Europe! A second military surgeon, who 
came in, said, ‘ et-Tiiyif was too dry to be wholesome ; and there 
was much fever here this year : a fetid marsh beyond the town, 
corrupted the night air.’ They looked for the (tropical) rain 
to fall in the next moon ; and this commonly lasts four, five or 
six weeks at et-^T&yif. — Is not the iordor 0 / monsoon rain 
the just division between Arabia FeUx and Araiia Deseria ? 
Notwithstanding the great altitude of the plain about THyif 
[nearly six thousand feet], snow is never seen here. The Turk- 
ish surgeons — of a somewhat light and disdainful humour — were 
contemned as “ ignoranta ” by the military and townspeople ! 
who with Oriental perversity are impatient of the slow and 
uncertain cures of medicine. — The Pasha, or military governor, 
of this province has his summer residence at et-Tdyif : his 
titular seat is Jidda. 

We rose, and I went with the kidy and my host, to visit a 
block lying before the man-of-law’s house : they say it is an idol, 
el-'Uzsa. I beheld by the light of their lanterns an untrimmed 
m ass of scaly grey granite, without inscription (fig. p. 516), — 
one of the thousand crags of these mountains ; and which haply 
lay here before the founding of et-T§,yif. — To rub and kiss the 
black stone built in the Kaaba wall, is even now Mohammedan 
religion : in like wise you may see poor devout men in the 
northern Arab countries throng to kiss the mahmal camel, re- 
turned from Mecca ; and how they fervently rub their clothing 
on him. But the kady and Col. Mohammed told me, “ There 
are some cursed ones in the town, who when they are sick will 
come hither by night to mb themselves secretly on this stone. 
The stones (they said further) were oracles, in the days of 
ignorance, and Sheytlln spake out of them.” [We read that 
in the ancient Kaaba were diverse idols ; and amongst them 
the images of Jesu and Miriam. Mohammed when he re-entered 
Mecca, more than a conqueror, gave the word to destroy them 
aD ; and they are accounted, by the (fabulous) Arabic school- 
men, three hundred and sixty!— or one for every day in the 
year, which we have seen to signify no more than ‘ a great 
many' : v. Vol. I. p. 22 and 43, and Vol. II. p. 159.] 

On the morrow the Sherif sent one of his Blshy guards, to 
attend ms ; — a Beny Salem (Harby) villager, of negro blood, 
from Jebel el-Figgera, between Medina and Yanb'a : Zeyd was 
his name, a worthy young man, who had some knowledge of 
letters. The Bishy (negro) guard are not drawn only from 
Wiidy Bisha, neither are all the villagers of that valley ef 
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African blood ; but the Bishy soldiery are any likely fellows that 
come in and offer themselves to serve the Shertf. Zeyd put 
off his jingling gunner’s belt, and sword-knife ; and lying down 
on the floor, Beduin-wise, he drew from his bosom a little book 
of devotion ; and began to patter to himself, casting from time 
to time a pious eye upon me. And when 1 stayed to observe 
him; “Thou art good, quoth he, thou art not a kafir, and 
lackest but to loam the way unto Ullab.” I asked him of his 
dira and of his tribe. He said, “ All the Harb country seyls 
to the Wady el-Humth." I asked, “ And is the head of that 
great valley in the Wady Laymun?” He answered, "It is 
likely.” All the Harb may be divided, he told me, into Beny 
Salem and Mosruh. I enquired of their settlements. Zeyd : 
“ I will tell thee all that I know, — and thus the Sherif bade me : 
the villages of Mosruh are Bdbug, K&ys, el-Khereyby (near 
Mecca), es-Suergleh, and others, I have them not all in mind. 
But the Beny Sfilem villages, between el-Medina and Yanb‘a, 
and in Wddy Ferr‘a , — a long valley, with Aarab Beny ‘Amr 
and el-‘Ubbe^, are these; — el~Jedeyda, TJmm-Theyd.n, Kaij, 
el-Eissa, el-Ab, el-Hamra, el-Kkorma, el-Wdsita, el-HassanWi, 
el-Faera, el'‘Alty, Jedid, Beddwr, and (his own) J. el-Figgera ; 
and in Wfidy Yanb'a are Sweyga, Shdtha, en-Najjeyl, Me&^s." 
Of the Lahebba (cutters of the pilgrim caravans), he said ; 
“ they are, Mosruh, a fendy of 'An£ : the rest of ‘Aut are not 
robbers. He is the most set-by among the Lahabba who is 
the best thief ; and because they had it from their fathers, 
they would not leave their misdoing for a better trade of 
life. Their strength is six hundred guns ” (two hundred perhaps 
or less]. I asked, " How durst they molest pilgrims ? and you, 
the rest of Harb, why do ye not purge your dira from those 
children of iniquity ? ” But Zeyd thought it could not well be, 
of a thing long time suffered ! — The Arabs see not beyond 
their factions ; and, having so little public spirit, there rise no 
leaders among them. Zeyd said further ; ‘The fendies of Harb, 
of Beny SMem kindred, are 


el-Samda, 

es-Sohk, 

el-Motal'lia, 

Moiam(d, 

liaiala, 

Beny ‘Amr, 

el-Chidd, 

el-Wuffian, 

et^SerraJfo, 


d-Mo‘ar(i, 

Wdad Selim, 

Beny Temim [not the Nejd na- 
tion], 
es-Sa‘^(n, 

d-Su&zim and d-Eejella, 
elk-Thoahirra, 

Mozayna, 

el-Henneytdt, 

d-Jemdia/ 
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and of Mosrnh kindred are, 


Sa'adi, 

Lahdbba (“all Haj-way robbers"), 
ez-Z’biyi, 

Elshr, 

el-Humran, 

SeSdy, 

Beny Ass’m, 

Beny ‘Amr (of the F6rr‘a — not 
those of Beny Salem}, 


el-Jerbjera, 

d-Uhbeda, 

el-Judberra, 

Beny ‘Aly (sheykh el-Fiirn), 

el-S’eriidda, 

eH-Jahm, 

AM Bajjvr, 

Beny Hasseyn. (These last 
are aU ashrkf.)’ 


Col. Mohammed entered, — and then Salem : whom the 
Sberil had commanded to restore all that he and his con- 
federate robbed from me. The miserable thief brought the 
pistol (now broken !), the aneroid, and four reals, which he con- 
fessed to have stolen himself from my bags. He said now, “ For- 
give me, Khalil ! and, ah ! remember the add (food) and the 
melh (salt) which is between ua.” “ And why didst thou not 
remember them at the Seyl, when thou tookest the knife, a 
second time, to kQl me?” Col. Mohammed: “Khalil says 
justly ; why then didst thou not remember the bread and 
salt ? ” — “ I am guilty, but I hope the Shetif may overlook it ; 
and be not thou against me, Khalil ! ” I asked for the purse 
and the other small things. But SMem denying that they bad 
anything more ! Col. Mohammed drove him out, and bade him 
fetch them instantly. — “ The cursed one ! quoth my host, as 
be went forth : the Sherif has determined after your departure 
to put him in irons, as well as the other man who struck you. 
He will punish them with severity, — but not now, because 
their kindred might molest you as you go down to Jidda. 
And the Sherif has written an injunction, which will be sent 
round to all the tribes and villages within his dominion, ‘ That 
in future, if there should arrive any stranger among them, they 
are to send him safely to the Shertf ’ : for who knows if some 
European may not be found another time passing through the 
Sherif’s country ; and he might be mishandled by the ignorant 
people. Also the Shertf would have no after-questions with 
their governments.” 

The good and wise Sherif Hasseyn might have tolerated 
that a (Christian) European should visit Mecca (in which were 
nothing contrary to the primitive mind of Islam). — Word was 
now brought to him from the city of that British subject 
before mentioned t whom some in Mecca would have violently 
arrested as a Nasrany. Col. Mohammed told me, he was 
detained there at present ; and had called several persons to 
witness, that they bad seen and known him in a former pil- 
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grimage. — The Sherif wrote again, ‘ that if the stranger were 
proved to be a Moslem he should be suffered to dwell in 
Mecca ; but if no, to send him with a sufficient guard to his 
consul at Jidda.’ — I spoke earnestly in the matter so soon as I 
came thither a few days later, that the consular arm should be 
extended to shelter a countryman in danger. Answer : “ If any 
Englishman be in Mecca, he went there without our knowledge : 
had he come to os, we would have dissuaded him ; and now if 
he be in trouble, that is his own folly, and let him look to it ! ” 

I walked in the town with the Albanian ; but he with his 
(ferocious) kawis’s countenance repulsed the indiscreet throng- 
ing of the younger and idle sort ; and buffeting some of them 
with his hands, he cried terribly es-siRa ! es-svla I to the 
prayers with you ! till, Sony that he so fondly beat the people, 
{since he seemed not to hear my words), I held his arm per- 
force ; — for would it not be said in the town, “ We saw Moslems 
beaten to-day by occasion of the NasrUny.” So we came again 
to the coffee house in the market square ; which is encompassed 
by open shops and stalls, as it were a fair, and in the midst is 
a stand of lamps. Mahmud showing me all this with his band, 
asked with that disdainful distrust which the Orientals have of 
their own things, ‘ Had I ever seen so wretched a place ? ’ 

I returned to my host’s ; and there came in Salem and Fheyd 
— very ohopfallen, to restore the rest of the stolen trifles : the 
cameleer was detained at et-T&yif for this cause : he could not loot 
to his cattle and his carrier’s trade ; moreover he dreaded some 
bodily chastisement. Col. Mohammed : “ How big was the stick, 
wherewith this man beat you ? ” and he showed me those they 
held in their hands. When I responded. “ Less than his club- 
stick, and bigger than this hakhoora,” Salem exclaimed, “ Ullah! 
how truly the Nasr&ny speaks ! he would not magnify it ; ” and 
they thanked me. — “ The villains ! quoth my host, as they de- 
parted, — ^when you had entered the Sultan’s borders and looked 
to be arrived among friends, that they should assail you ! " 

Before the sun set Col. Mohammed brought me into an inner 
chamber to dinner ; he called also the Bishy soldier : and we sat 
down about a stool, with a tray upon it, in which were many little 
Turkish messes. But we guests, one from a Hath village and the 
other lately come from the desert life, were not very fain to eat of 
hia delicates ; for which we should bye and bye feel the worse. — 
When they asked, ‘ How had I fared among the Beduw ? ’ I praised 
the simple diet of Arabia. Zeyd ; “ And, have you heard the 
saying of the sheykh of Harb — when he sapped with the Haj 
Pasha ? — ‘ I praise not, said the Beduwy, your town victual I I 
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had rather satisfy myself with rice and mutton, boiled ; which 
I hold to be best for the health : and I will show it you.’— 
Wellah the sheykh took some of the Beduin supper and put it 
in a pot ; he took likewise of the Pasha’s mess and put it in a 
pot : and he buried them both together. On the morrow he took 
up the two pots, in the sight of the Pasha: and the Beduin ’s 
meat was not spoiled ! but the Pasha’s pot had bred worms, — 
so that the Pasha loathed both the sight and the smell of it ! 
‘ Now tell me, said the Beduwy, should we choose to fill our 
bellies with the mote corruptible meat?’ ‘ Wellah thou hast 
prevailed,’ quoth the Pasha ! ” 

The Sheiif would — Col. Mohammed told me — that I should 
see and be informed of everything ; and my host encouraged me 
to make drawings of all that I should see at et-Tkyif. Zeyd and 
another Bishy were appointed to accompany me. — On the morrow 
I went to visit the three idol-stones that are shown at Tayif. 
El-'Uzza, which I had seen in the small (butchers’) market place. 



is some twenty feet long : near the end upon the upper side is a 
hollowness which they call makdm er-ras, the head place ; and 
this, say they, was the mouth of the oracle. Another and smaller 
stone, which lay upon a rising-ground, before the door of the 
chief gunner, they call el’Huhbal: this also is a wild granite 



block, five or six feet long and cleft in the midst “ by a sword- 
stroke of our lord Aly.” [So at Kheybar, 0 . p. 80.] A derwisb 
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who approached, to gaae on me, and uttered queruloua cries, 
was immediately chased away by the Bishies. There went by a 
venerable man of the middle sort of citizens ; who when he 
saw me stand before the stone said, sighing, “ Alas ! there can 
be no place of the Moslemin which is not entered by them ; 
and now they come here ! ” 

We passed out of the further town gate by the beautiful 
inesjid of Abdallah son of Mohammed’s uncle Abbas. There 
is a gracious haimony in this ancient white building, which has 
two cupolas : some part of the walls were lately rebuilt. A 
little without the gate we came to the third reputed bethel- 
stone. This they name el-Ldia [which is Venus of the Arabs, 
says Herodotus] : it is an unshapely oiag ; in length nearly as 



the ‘Uzza, but less in height, and of the same grey granite. I 
saw the end of a miner’s drill — and there a wound — in the stony 
Sank ! the deed, they told me, of some road-maker, two years 
before ; the mechanical iconodast would have ruined Sheytin 
with a powder-blast : but there Sew no more than a shiver 
of the tough crystalline mass— and it serves to manifest the 
nature of the mineral. 

— ^Even the rocks in the infancy of human nature are oracles 
and saviours : and gods of the Arabian wilderness [till our vii. 
century] were such rude idol-stones ! reputed inns of their 
deities, — menihil, rather than the gods themselves. [Cem/er 
Gen. xxviii. 17 : and even the Highest is called “ a rock ” in 
the Hebrew poets.] The bethels are untrimmed ; though (we 
have seen) that Beduins might very well fashion a block to 
any rude similitude. There were some shallow pits or basins in 
the upper side of this Lata stone, as the maMm er-ras in 
the ‘Uzza ; but they seem rather to be natural. Now these 
gods are no gods ; for the generations ^at feared them— fear. 
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that delightful paasion and persuasion in religion ! — are dead r 
— vain is the religious wisdom which stands by deciduous argu- 
ments, to fall upon better knowledge ! and these “ fears ” of 
the Arabian fathers lie now in the dirt forsaken by human 
worshippers. 

Zeyd brought me to an orchard ; where we might pass the 
mid-day heat under thick trees. — On this side of the town I saw 
not much greenness ; but a rough, blackish wilderness [as it 
might be of lavas]. The fruit of the market gardens of et-Tayif 
is sent to Mecca and Jidda : beyond the brooks they are watered 
out of shallow pits, drawn by the small Arabian oxen. We 
entered the lus&n of a rich stranger, d-Kddy Mdsr, one who 
commonly lives at et-T^3rif ; but he was absent in these days. 
The women of the garden rose as they saw us, and veiled their 
faces. — Then they spread a carpet under their great tree ; mid 
brought leaning pillows ; and one gathered cactus fruit for the 
guests. Another sat down to make ns coffee, which she boiled 
— as they use here — in a simple earthen cruse, of ancient fonn ; 
another prepared the narg^Iy : a maiden child served us with a 
gracious forwardness, and diligence. After coffee the bareem 
left us to slumber. Then Zeyd lying along and leaning on his 
elbow drew forth Ins book again ; and whilst he read his face 
was full of pensive religion ; but that was no occasion in him of 
a sour fanatism, as in ill natures. — The young man had lately 
forsaken his Hatb-village for fear of the sheykb. The sheykh of 
J. el-Figgera receives a Haj-road surra, paid partly in ardubs of 
grain ; which he distributes to the beads of households : but 
Zeyd’s pretence, who being now of manly years required his part 
[not five reals’ worth], was disallowed. The young man, in his 
anger, threatened death to the sheykb : and ^ter that he 
thought he might no longer abide. He took his arms, and 
passed the mountams to Mecca ; where, being of good stature, 
he was admitted to be of the Emir’s armed service. 
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Bhrant'jm. Eis tinegval iaIlU icilk the KahtSn. A second audience oj the 
Sheri/. The tribes 0 / ashraf. The dcminion of the Slierif. Oog and Magog. 
TA* Rob'tt al-KhSly. Tdyif in fear of the 2duscSv. The Koreysh. Set out to ride 
to Jidda. "The English are from the Tdyif dlra," A love.sitk sherij. A 
renowned effigy. The maiden's mouiUain. New dates. The \Vr:drj Edlima. 
Tropical plants. The ehocel-plotigX Another Barra. Bee.hme-like cottages. 
The Tehama heat. A rich man in both worlds. Mecca-country civii lifs and 
hospitality. A word of Saitd /An Said when he besieged Jidda. A thaif-Ullah. 
A poor negro's hospitality. End of the valley. The Mecca highway to Jidda. 

Sacred doves. Witness-stones. Apes of the Tehama. A wayside Kahtca, 

Jidda tn sight/ Melons grown in the sand without watering. Works and 
cisterns of Jidda water-merchants. Eve’s grave. Enter the town. — A hospitahle 
consulate. 

The Albanian meeting us as we re-entered the gate, led m< 
on, by a street-like space betwixt the (ruinous) clay wall ol 
Tayif, and the town houses, to his barrack yard ; where ha 
showed me the cavalry horses, all Syrian hackneys ; that stand 
always saddled. So he brought me homeward by the coffee 
club. I found there a certain Sheykh Ghratieym, of Aneyza ; 
and with him sat a sheykh of el-Asir. We drank round and 
discoursed together ; and the Asiry sheykh, who seemed to be 
well studied in the Arabic tongue, entertained me gently, with- 
out any signs of fanatical misliking : — in the form of his speech 
I perceived nothing new. As for the patrician of Aneyza he 
received the Engleysy — thus honoured by the Sherif — with a 
bowing-down complaisance. Ghraneym was a kinsman of 
ZSmil ; and it seems had persuaded himself that he should 
have been emir before him : and for wanting of his will he had 
chosen to want his country ; and live of a small pension at 
Mecca, which the Bherlf granted him. [Such is the bountiful 
custom of Arabian Emirs toward fugitive strangers.] It was 
told me here, ‘ Ghraneym would be in danger of his head 
if he returned home ’ : when I said this afterwards to some of 
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his townsmen, at Jidda, they laughed ; and answered, ‘ that 
when he would, Ghraneym might return and live in Aneyza.’ 

Ghraneym told me, he was formerly chief of the English 
dromedary post for India!— the hag is now carried through 
the northern deserts from Damascus in eight days inces- 
sant riding to Bagdad ! by Ageyl. [A tradesman of Aneyza 
in our kfifily told me, that upon a time he had ridden from 
el-Ka^ to et-TAyif — almost 360 miles ; and home again, in 
fifteen days ! He nsed a diet of vetches to revive bis jaded 
theliil. Mehsan Allayda once mounted after the Friday mid-day 
prayer at el-AUy ; and prayed next Friday in the great mesjid 
at ibamascus — about 440 miles distant : but in such a course 
there is peril of the dromedary dying; the way being ten to 
twelve thelul journeys, at better leisure. The Haj-road post- 
rider stationed at M’aan can deliver a message at Damascus — 
about 220 miles distant — at the end of three days. El-E 6 jr to 
Teyma — 75 miles, is one long thelul journey ; and from Kheybar 
to Medina — 72 miles, is counted a thelul journey. A thelfil in 
good plight may be made to run 70 miles a day for short dis- 
tances, and 60 to 65 miles daily for a week, and 60 miles daily 
for a fortnight. She has a shuffling gait, moving the legs of 
either side together, which is easy to the rider.] He questioned 
me further, ‘ Might there not be made a railroad through Arabia, 
passing by Aneyza and reaching to Mecca ? ’ I said, that there 
wanted only an occasion for the enterprise. Since all northern 
Arabia (without the Hejaz and west of the Tueyk mountains) 
is a high plain country, it were but the cost of laying the 
rails for eight or nine hundred miles, from Syria to es-Sh'aara. 
From thence the broken country is but few miles to es-Seyl ; 
and the rest an easy descent to ‘Ayn ez-Zeyma. 

— We chatted of the defeat of KahtAn. And Ghraneym said 
he was sorry he bad not been at home : he would have lent me 
a mare, that I might have ridden out to see the Beduin manner 
of fighting. He was learning at TAyif to ride with stirrups ; 
and showed me his galled ankles. Ghraneym told us then 
of a marvellous adventure of his in the desert warfare : the 
man, who was a patrician, neither vaunted nor lied ! and his tale 
was confirmed to me at Jidda, by some of Aneyza, not much 
his friends. Ghraneym : " I have once fought with the KabtAn ! 
—it was near es-Shibbebieh, in the Nefud. — I was riding with 
a score of horsemen from Aneyza, when we lighted unawares 
[riders among the dunes may ofttimes not see a furlong about 
them] upon six hundred a great number of] Kahtan riders. 
— I said then in my heart. Must I cast down arms and 
clothes, and forsake my mare ; and go away naked ? [the desert 
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robbers mighi: suffer a man to pass thus, — no blood be 
between them ;] but I thought, that were an indignity. Then 
we settled ourselves on our mares, and rode to meet the 
Kahtan ! who, seeing us galloping against them, were as men 
confused ! for they supposed that some great ghrazzu of the 
town was at hand : — and wellab, they turned and fled ! ” 
Ghraneym and hia men pursuing took three Kahtatn mares, 
and returned to Aneyza. — There is so little concert among 
Beduins, that sometimes a multitude may be discomfited almost 
as one man ! Ghraneym asked further, ‘ how Aneyza seemed 
to me ? ’ ne derided the fanaticism of the Wahaby populace, 
and their expelling the Engleysy, 

I was called the same evening to the Sheiif. There was 
now a full audience sitting round the bay of the hall, upon 
the diwan : in the midst of them, under a window, is the seat 
of the Emir Sherif. 

A chair was set for me again in face of the good Shertf : 
who discoursed with the stranger so long that his great pipe 
was thrice burned out and replenished ; and I thought con- 
tinually, ‘ how excellent is his understanding ! ’ At first the 
Sherif enquired, what opinion I had of the air of et-Tfiyif ? I 
put him in mind of that mire beyond the town, and he an- 
swered, musing, “ We bad much wet last season : but this year, 
he added cheerfully, I will have it laid dry.” He asked of the 
monuments [so much magnified among koran readers] at Medain 
Sfilih. I responded frankly, ‘ that the hous^ of the citizens 
had been of clay ; the chambers hewn in the rock were sepul- 
chral ; that in the floors of the chambers are hewn sepulchres.’ 
The tolerant Sherif acquiesced, soberly musing and smoking ; and 
doubtless he mused (though my words sounded contrary to the 
letter of the koran), that a studied European were unlikely to 
be mistaken. The Sherif : “ Are there bones in the chambers ? ” 
— ‘‘ The hewn sepulchres in the monument-chambers are full 
of human bones ; I found also grave-clothes, and a resinous 
matter, wherewith doubtless the carcases were embalmed.” — 
“ Wonderful ! ” said the Sherif : then turning himself to the 
audience, he spoke to them of the mummi® of Egypt. “ How 
marvellous ! quoth he, that the human flesh has been preserved 
these three thousand or four thousand, or more years, in which 
time even stones decay ! ” He enquired, ‘ If I were pleased with 
et-T&yif ? and what had I seen to-day ? ’ 1 answered. We had 
visited the three crags, which were worshipped in the “ Igno- 
rance ” : — I felt the good Sherif shrink at this word, and almost 
he changed countenance ; for between them and us is brittle 
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giotind ; and I might provoke some fanatical words of the 
grave persons sitting about him. I hastened therefore to speak 
of the epitaphs at el-H4jr, — that they are Nabatean ; whereas 
the not far-off el-Ally inscriptions are Himyaric. The Sherif 
wondered to hear me say, that Himyary is to this day spoken 
in a district of el-Yemen ! — but that was immediately confirmed 
to him by a Y^meny sheykb sitting among his audience, who 
was from those parts. The Sherif spoke again of the epigraph 
near es-Seyl ; and he requested me to send him a copy of my 
transcription, from Jidda. [I had found no inscriptions in 
Middle Nejd : but there is one, of five or six lines, in el-Weshm 
— at the watering Mosul es-Sudda, in a seyl bed under Jebel 
Sliotb, of the Tueyk mountains— -which is renowned among 
them ; for in the people’s tradition it betokens a gold-mine !] 
Among the company sate a big, black-bearded pilgrim- 
citizen of CS-bnl ; who spoke without fault in the Arabic 
tongue. — Now he called to me suddenly, “ And wilt thou after- 
ward visit Cfibnl ? ” “ Clbnl, no Sir ; I should be in donbt of 
losing my head there ! ” and then I said to the Sherif, “ They are 
jealous of the Engleys ; but as the Muscovite threatens from 
beyond, we may become better friends.” The Sherif mused 
and smiled ; and said to me in a peaceable voice, “ Perhaps 
they are still somewhat barbarous in those parts ! — and what 
think you of India ? ” — I answered quickly, “ Vmm ed-dinya I 
Mother of the world.” The Sherif wondering and musing re- 
peated my words to the company : — for they suppose that little 
England has grown to her greatness only of late, “ of the 
immense tribute of India.” Finally the good Sherif said, ‘ I 
spoke well in Arabic : where had I learned ? ’ [I pronounced, 
in the Nej'd manner, the ndn in the end of nouns used in- 
differently, and sometimes the Beduin plurals ; which might 
be pleasant in a townsman’s bearing.}---And then Hasseyn 
turning to the audience, began to speak with a liberal warmth, 
of the good instruction of late years, in all the field of Arabic 
letters, of so many young men in the Lebanon mountains, 
[Nasara, issued from the American College at Beyrut. — The 
Sherif visited Bejufft some years ago, when a private man, 
for the health of a tisical son ; who soon after deceased.] He 
spoke further of the many [European] books of necessary 
knowledge, which are every year translated and impressed in 
that Levantine town : he had been highly pleased with the 
Encyclopsdia. “ I have the first parts, quoth the Sherif, and 
even now I take pleasure to read in them. You may find 
in those volumes a history of everything, — ^which is admirable ! 
Take for example, A chair (kwsy) I I find the word by the 
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alphabet : and first there is the etymology, which is manifestly 
not Arabic ; and then a history of chairs from the beginning, 
in all nations.” 

When he understood that I had been in Andalus, the 
Sherif began to ask of all that I had seen there : he heard 
from me with pleasure of the “ great river-valley ” — yet named 
from the Arabic, Gufidalqulver (Wad’ el-Kebir) ; that the 
market-streets in many towns stand over the Moorish snka ; 
and that much remains in the country speech and customs of 
the old Moghrebies. — And whither, he asked kindly, would I 
go now ? I answered, ‘ To Aden, to repose awhile there ; and 
afterward to India.’ [The gentle Sherif made my host enquire 
further of me on the morrow, ‘ What means should I find to 
go forward, from Jidda ? ’ — It is their settled opinion, that the 
Franks, notwithstanding their common faith, are at any such 
adventures sordid surmisers, unkind to each other and far from 
all hospitality. And I learned that this had been the Turkish 
officers’ talk the other evening at the coffee-club.] 

— Hasseyn is of the ashiAf tribe el-AhadelUi. The asbrilf or 
prosperity of Hasan and Hasseyn, Mohammed’s grandchildren, 
the sons of Fatima, and Aly (afterward Calif), are grown in less 
than fifty generations to a multitude ; which may be, I 
suppose, fifteen thousand persons ! in the Mecca country and 
el-Yemen ; where they are divided in at least twenty tribes : 
some of them, as the Thuy Hdsan, in el-Y4men, are said to be 
well-nigh as strong as the great Beduin nation of ‘Ateyba ! — 'The 
nomad tribes of a^rikf were thus named to me by a nomad tribes- 
man of the Sherif [sherif Nfisir] who afterwards accompanied 
me to Jidda: — El-Abidella, es-Shendherra, Thu Jtidullah 
(whereof was S&lem, who would have stabbed me), Thu Jazzhn ; 
el-Hurruth ; d-Men'ama ; Thu es-Surrur ; Thu ez-Zeyd, whereof 
‘Ahd-el-MutUlib, sometime Sherif before the lately deceased 
Abdullah [he was deposed by the Sultan : but, Hasseyn mur- 
dered, ‘Abd-er-Muttelib was sent again from Stambul, and re- 
stored to his former dignity, He sat once more two years, — 
and was finally deprived by the Turk] ; Thu EhamM ; Thu 
Sudmly ; el-Faur ; Thu Hasseyn ; eUBarrdcheda ; el-Aranfa ; 
er-Rudge ; Thuy ‘Ammir ; el-Heyhderra ; Thuy Hdsan ; Thuy 
Jessds ; effi-Tkdleba : and besides these there is the great tribe 
es-S‘ada, which although descended from Ffitima, are not named 
ashiAf. — There are sherifs and posterity of the blood of the 
N4by in all great towns of Islam, and even in the desert 
tribes : such was my old Fejity friend Zeyd es-Sbeykhn [Vol. I. 
p. 352] ; whose was one of the best and least fanatical heads ! 
The ashrif tribesmen give not their daughters in marriage to 
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any not ashrkf ; but they take wives where they will, and con- 
cubines at their list ; and all their seed are accounted ashr^. 

When we were again at home, Colonel Mohammed enquired, 
‘ And how seemed to me the Sherif ? ’ I answered, “ A perfect 
good man but my host preferred to speak of his deceased lord 
Abdallah. He said, ‘ Had I been at et-Tayi£ a little earlier, 
I might have behold a wonderful muster of the wild nomad 
people of the cotmtry, in their tribes and kindreds, to welcome-in 
the new Sherif : three days, they ate and drank [compare 
1 Chron. xii. 89], and made merry with shouting and firing 
their long guns. — The Shorif’s agent in Jidda had sent up on 
the Prince’s account-, to Tayif, “ fifty tons ” [perhaps sacks] of 
rice, for their entertainment.’ The Mohammedan succession is 
not, we have seen, from sire to son ; a son of the late Sheiif, a 
goodly young man, was yet dwelling at et-T&yif. 

The Estates of the Sherif Prince reach beyond Wady Bisha. 
He is eldest son of the N 6 by’s house, and Emir of Mecca ; but 
the Sherif has nevertheless some unruly subjects, who from 
time to time have refused to pay him tribute. — If he send forth 
an expedition to reduce the rebels, he will (like the Arabian 
Emirs) take the field himself, with his Bishy guard (and some 
Ottoman soldiery). Three years ago, Col. Mohammed was in 
such an outriding toward Wady fiunnya : and then he saw 
the Arabian khdla, — “ which, said he, is not so empty as one 
might think. For it was marvellons how many of those half- 
naked, sun-blackened wretches did start up every day before us, 
where we looked not for them ! But oh ! that wandering with- 
out way, the sun and the sand burning ; and the thirst 1 I can 
remember one day, when we found but a well of foul water, 
how glad we were to fill the girby and drink. I was, in that 
expedition, with two more officers of the Dowla ; and we went 
clad in this sort — ! [in military or European wise]. The people 
came out from their villages, to gaze on us, as we sat in the 
tents ; and they whispered together, ‘ LooJe iftere I these he three 
Nasrdnies I ’ " But the three military Turks were little pleased 
to be noted thus ; and the Sherif vouchsafed, that in any future 
expedition, they ihould go clad as the rest. 

— Col. Mohammed asked me, somewhat earnestly ! ‘ Whether 
I had a mind to visit Wady Bisha, and the country toward Wfidy 
Dauasir ? in which case the Sherif would give me a letter of 
safe conduct ! ’ — Perhaps HMseyn would have favoured me as a 
friendly traveller ; and hope to save his government, for the 
time to come, from other Prenjies’ adventuring themselves in 
the country. — Though I formerly desired to see those parts, 
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I felt now that I must forsake it to go down without delay 
to the sea-coaat. 

They love not the (intruded) Turks. — Zeyd taught me thus 
(from his book), the divine partition of the inheritonoe of the 
world ; — “ Two quarters divided God to the children of Adam, 
the third part He gave to Ajuj and MajHj (Gog and Magog), a 
manikin people parted from ns by a w^l ; which they shall 
overskip in the latter days : and then will they overrun the 
world. Of their kindred be the (gross) Turks and the (mis- 
believing) Persians : but you, the Bngleys, are of the good kind 
with us. The fourth part of the world is called Rob‘a el- 
Khdly, the empty quarter by this commonly they imagine the 
great middle-East of the Arabian Peninsula ; which they believe 
to be void of the breath of life ! — I never found any Arabian 
who had aught to tell, even by hearsay, of that dreadful country. 
Haply it is nef&d, with quicksands ; which might be entered 
into and even passed with milch dromedaries in the spring 
weeks. Now my health failed me ; and otherwise I had sought 
to unriddle that enigma. 

Even here in the mountain of et-Tflyif, was the feat of 
the Muscov. The soldier-servant of my host told me, that the 
retreat which I heard sounded (when I arrived), a little before 
sunrise, was of the last watch of the citizen volunteers ! “ The 
Srst guard, he said, assemble at sunset, and patrol without the 
walls ; and so do the watches that succeed them, all night, — for 
dread of any surprise of the Nasara ! ” — there was not yet a tele- 
graph wire to Mecca. This honest Syrian, a watch-mender by 
trade, looked forward to the term of his military service, when 
he would settle himself at Mecca ; where he hoped to earn, he 
said, “ five reals every day,” — which seems impossible. 

A war contribution was collected in the Estates of the 
Sherif, — the sum, Coi. Mohammed said, was about five thou- 
sand pomds : and he himself bad conveyed it to Stambul. 
He found the capital changed ; and he thought, for the 
worse ! — He passed the Suez canal and landed at Port Said : 
where he became the guest of the Russian consulate ! — for 
as yet the jehfid was not with Russia, but with the revolted 
provinces. The chests of sOver money, gathered from the 
needy inhabitants of Arabia the Happy, were landed on the 
quay ; and he was in dread lest any of them should miscarry : 
but the consul, giviug his kaw&s charge of them all, bade him 
fear nothing ; and brought the Ottoman guest to his house and 
the Muscovite hospitality. — When he arrived at Stambul, CoL 
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Mohammed deposited the chests at the Porte : but he was left, 
day after day, without an answer. At length, to bis relief, he 
was recalled to the Porte ; where a precious c^ket was delivered 
to him ; in which was a letter, of the Sultan’s own hand, and a 
gift for the Sherif. 

— Besides fruits at Tayif, they have plenty of all things 
necessary : the most flesh meat is ‘Ateyba mutton ; white curd 
cheese is brought in by the Koreysh. The Koreysh (gentOe pi. 
eUKordsh), Mohammed’s tribesmen of the mother’s side, are 
now a poor and despised kind of Beduw in the Mecca country ; 
and that is, said sherif Ndsir, (see p. 522), “ because Oieir fathers 
contemned ike rasiil.” Yet they are reputed to be of some 
great insight in the nomad landcraft ; and the people name 
them Beny Fdhm, ‘ children of understanding.’ “ There be, said 
Nfisir, of the Koreysh, who can declare by the footprints, if a 
man be wedded ; and whether a woman be maiden or wife. 
If a Koreyshy lost a strayed ng,ga, with calf ; and he find 
the footprint of her young one, even years afterward, he will 
know that it is bis own.” 

— It was the fourth daylight of my reposing at et-Tkyif: 
and the Bessim’s weary and footsore thelul being now somewhat 
refreshed, and judged able to bear me to Jidda (30 leagues 
distant), I should set out before evening. [There are two ways 
down to the Tehama and Jidda from et-Tliyif ; — a path which 
descends steeply from the Kora (or Kurra) mountains and 
leaves Mecca not far off upon the right hand ; and that of 
the Seyl and ‘Ayn ez-Zeyma, through the Wady FStima. The 
good Sherif — by the mouth of Col. Mohammed — desired me to 
choose between them : I left it to their good pleasure.] About 
mid-day I went with Col. Mohammed to take leave of the 
Sherif ; bub come to the palace stairs, we heard, ‘ that ho had 
a little before re-entered to the haroem ’ ; that is, his public 
business despatched, the worthy man was reposing— and perhaps 
reading the Encyclopcedia, in the midst of his family. The noon 
heat is never heavy at et-Tayif : I found at this hour 90’ P. in 
the house ; and the nights were refreshing. 

When it drew to evening, my bags were sent forward upon 
the thelul to the place where I should mount with my com- 
pany. Colonel Mohammed and the Albanian aga brought me 
forward on foot ; and Zeyd the Bishy came along with us : 
he had asked, but could not obtain permission, to accompany 
me to Jidda. We went first to the palace of Abdillah Pasha, 
to take leave of him : but he was ridden forth with Hasseyn, 
and a sheykhly company, to breathe the air, onder yonder black 
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mountaii^ (whose height may be nearly 8000 feet). Beyond 
the Seyl gate, we came to a tent in a stubble field — where I saw 
the straw stacked in European wise ! It was the lodging of some 
men that were over the Prince’s camel herd. There my thelOl was 
couched ; and I saw two theluls lying beside her, whaoh were of 
the men appointed to ride with me to Jidda — by the Wady 
Fatima : these were the nomad sherif N&sir, a gatherer of the 
Sherif’s tribute, and two (negroes) of the Bisby guard. I found 
them smearing creosote in the theluls’ nostrils ! which, they 
told me, was good, to preserve them from ill airs in the tepid 
lower country. — So town Arabs cast creosote into wells of in- 
fected water. 

After ieave-takir^ I mounted, with my company and one of 
the overseers, Hasan, a merry fellow who would ride some leagues 
with us. When we had journeyed a mile and the sun was set- 
ting, they alighted by an orchard side, where was a well, to wash 
and pray. I found here less than five fathoms to the ground- 
water, which was light and sweet : the driver, who held up his 
ox-team, told me, it sinks a fathom when the rain fails. — 
We rode on by fruit grounds and tilled enclosures, for nearly 
three miles, — ^but they are not continuous : and beyond is the 
wilderness. This year the vines— which at (tropical) Tayif bear 
only deformed clusters of (white) berries, had been partly 
devoured by locusts : the plants lie not loosely on the soil, as 
in Syria ; but are bound to stakes, set in good order. I saw 
many ethel trees — here called d-aerin — grown in the orchards, 
for building timber. And the fig tree is called (as the wild 
fig beside certain desert waters — v. Vol. I. p. 441) hamdta. Some 
olive trees which now grow in the mountains of et- Tayif (at an 
height of 6000 feet at least) were brought from Syria. Those 
plants flourish under the tropic with green boughs, but will not 
bear fruit ; and are called here (by another name) el-'etim. The 
living language of the Arabs dispersed through so vast regions 
is without end, and can never be all learned ; the colocynth 
gourd hdmthal of the western Arabians, sherry in middle Nejd, 
is here called d-hddduj. 

— “ Khalfl, quoth Hasan, thy people is of our country ! for 
we have a book wherein it is written, that the Engleys went 
forth (in old time) from this dira : ” he told me, as we rode fur- 
ther, that it was since the hejra ! There are others who 
fetch the Albanians out of this country ! — of like stuff may 
be some ancient Semitic ethnologies. The twilight was past ; 
and we were soon riding in the night. — “ High ! Kb.iltl, 
said Hdsan, sleepest thou ? but tell me whether is better to 
journey on our camels or on your ship-boards ? the Arabs are 
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the shipmen of the khala, and the Engleys are cameleers of 
the sea.” We met some long trains of loaded camels marching 
upwards to et-Tayif : and outwent other which descended before 
us to the Holy City. The most of these carried sacks— oh ! 
blissful sweetness ! m the pure night air, — of rose blossoms ; 
whose precious odours are distilled by the Indian apothe- 
caries in Mecca. This is the 'atr, which is dispersed by 
the multitude of pilgrims through the Mohammedan world. 
The cameleers were lying along to slumber uneasily upon their 
pacing be^ts : one of them who was awake murmured as we 
went by, “ There is one with you who prays not 1 ’’ Sherif NSsir, 
hearing the voice, cursed his father with the bitter impa- 
tience of the Arabs. — ‘ Intolerable ! quoth be ; that such a fellow 
should speak injuries of one riding in their company.’ Our 
Btshies lightened the loads of some of those sleepers, taking 
what they would of the few sticks which the camel-men carried 
for fuel, to make out coffee fire : and then they trotted forward 
to kindle it. After half an hour we found them in a torrent 
bed a little apart from the common road, seated by a fire, and 
the coffee-water ready. Here then we aJighted on the sh’aeb 
to sup and pass the night : this draert stead was midway, they 
told me, between et-Tayif and the Seyl. 

The crackling and sweet-smelling watch-fire made a pleasant 
bower of light about us, seated on the pure sand and breathing 
the mountain air, among dim crags and desert acacias ; the 
heaven was a blue deep, ail glistering with stars, 

that smiled to see 
ihe rich attendance on out poverty : 

we were guests of the Night, and of the vast Wilderness. We 
drew out our victual, dates and cheese and bread, and filled a 
bowl with clear water of et-T4yif : only Nasir could not eat. 
Alas ! for the adventure of my coming to et-Tayif ; and the 
Sherif’s commandment, that he should accompany me to Jidda, — 
it was this which should have been his bridal night ! The gen- 
tle nomad sherif loved a maiden of ‘Ateyba, a sheykh’s daughter, 
with a melting heart. He was freshly combed and trimmed : 
and it was perchance her slender fillers that bad tressed 
the long hair of his unmanly beauty in a hundred little love- 
locks ; and shed them in the midst like a Christ ! The love- 
longing man, who might be nearly thirty-five years of age, sat 
silent and pensive ; and in bis fantasy oft smiling closely to 
himself ; but the Bishy companions made mirth of bis languish- 
ing. I gave the sick man tea, with much sugar ; which though 
a Nomad he was used to taste in Mecca houses. — When we had 
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sapped, Hasan rode away upon his ‘ Omaniek, to visit his family 
in some hamlet few miles beside the way : the ‘Ateyba neigh- 
bours call their theluls hadiij, a mocking word ; for it is as much 
as ‘ old toothless jade they say also hurra. — “ All this path is 
full of thieves, beware Khalil ! ” quoth the Bishies, who now 
settled themselves to sleep about me ; and made their arms and 
bundles their pillows : “ for these road thieves, quoth they, can 
rob a thing from under a sleeping man’s head.” 

Ere dawn we remounted : and when the long summer day 
began to spring we saw a lean Beduwy on a thehrl, riding 
towards os. — It was Muthkir ! who yesterday left the kafily 
in the heat of Mecca ; and ascended to salute the new Sherif : 
he hailed me, and stayed to speak with us. We feU again 
into that paved path with steps, and descended in strait 
passages. A nomad family met us (of Hatheyl or Koreysh) 
removing upward : they were slight bodies and blackish, a 
kind of tropical Arabs ; and in my unaccustomed seeing, Indian- 
looking: the housewife carried a babe riding astride upon her 
haunch bone ; and this is not seen in northern Arabia. Old 


stone-heaps here and there mark the way : some — as in aH 
sands of the Arabs — are places of cursing and sites of mis- 
chance IConJer Josh. vii. 26 and viii. 29 ; 2 Sam. xviii. 17], where 
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the idle passenger flings one stone more [ — At the jin or ground- 
demon ?] : in other is some appearance of bniiding. 

When we were nigh the Seyl, they led me down, beside the 
way, in a short wild passage, the RVa ez-Zeldla ; where, as the 
Sheiif commanded, they would show me the famous inscription. 
They drew bridle in the midst before a grey crag ; on whose 
wall-like face I dimly descried a colossal human efflgy — to the 
half length, and an epigraph. I dismoimted, and went through 
the brambles (which grow in these tropical mountains) to the 
image, — which is but dashed with a stone on the hard granite ; 
and may be hardly better discerned at the first sight in the 
sunshine, than the man in the moon. The ancient, a great 
man before and behind, seems to sit and hold in his hand a 
(camel) staff ; and ranging therewith are two lines of Himyaric 
letters : the legend is perpendicular. — We read, that in heathen 
times of Arabia men worshipped a rock in these parts. [». Die 
Alte Geogr. Arabiens, § 865.J If the image be ao idol, such was 
haply the Abu Zeyd of the Nejd Bishr ; [0. Vol. 1. p. SOS, and 
the fig. in Doe. ^igr.] — certain it is that such images on the 
desert rocks are renowned among the Aarab. 

My companions showed me four 01 five more inscriptions in 
this passage. They were Kufio : and Z rode further, glad to be 
released of the pain of transcribing them, — for he is a weary 
man who may hardly sustain the weight of his clothing. I 
perceived then that Nfisit was unlettered, like the Beduins ! yet 
to save his estate of sberif, he would not frankly acknowledge it. 
From thence we had hardly two milra to the Seyl : where we 
arrived early, and alighted to pass the hot hours. 

This station is doubtless one of the most notable in the 
Peninsula ; a landing place of pilgrims from Nejd ; and of 
merchants, from the north parts, trading to Bocca or Mecca. — 
We hear traditions m Arabia of other pilgrimage-places of the 
ancient religions, as Gdrai Ows?ieyfta or eUTeyry (betwixt Ther- 
medda and Owsheyfy, in eI-W6shm), where the Arabs think 
they see ‘ pra3ring-places,’ turned every way ; and Siddfis. 

We slumbered out the meridian hours in the shadows of 
rocks : at the assr we set forward. — This third time I must re- 



measure the long valley to ‘Ayn ez-Zeyma : to-day it seemed less 
direful, since I rode in the sun of the Prince’s favour. Nfisir 
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showed me, bye and bye, at our left bund ThuU'a el-Bint, the 
midden’s mountain ; and the three companions lifting their right 
hands to a pinnacle which is seen like a column on the airy 
crest, shouted the legend, “Yonder pillar was a goat-herdess of 
the Aarab ; and she became a stone when Mohammed cursed 
the people of this valley, for not giving ear to his preaching. 
And the bint stands as she was spinning, when the judgment fell 
upon them : — ay, and were you there you might see the distaff in 
her hand, and the goats, some lying down beside her, and 
some as it were at pasture, and some reared on their hind 
legs that seem to crop of the wild boughs ! — Now they are 
black stones, wherein you may discern evidently all the form of 
a maid, and of her cattle — the horns and every part ! ” Nasir 
told us ‘ he once climbed up thither, to see the wonder ; and that 
he had found all this, w^ah.’ — Here is a tale of the ignorant 
(so fain to mystify themselves and others) which they have 
matched to the stones ; and then they would take the stones 
for a testimony of their pretended miracle ! 

Lower in the valley Nasir showed me much heaped gravel 
by the way side : the Sherif had caused a well to be sunk there, 
—a sebil for passengers : the pit, he said, was digged to great 
depth, yet they found no water ; but it springs of late. — In the 
twilight we came again to the ‘Ayn ez-Zeyma ; and alighted 
among the stones in the midst of the wady. — Nflsir confirmed 
to me, ‘ that here is Tebdma ; and Sh'aara, he said, is in Nejd : 
the country above the Seyl and the saltsjoasts of the Kisshub 
and the Harras seyl towards el-Medina,’ — that is down to the 
Wady el-Humth. Since I recovered my aneroid from the violent 
hands of SfLlem and Fheyd, I had not much hope in it : never- 
theless 1 now read the height which I had found here seven 
days before. ■ For Tdyif I had a probable altitude of 6000 feet. 
The delicate little instrument is yet uninjured. — A man of 
the hamlet brought us of the first-ripe dates, heUah r6ttub, for 
our money : the day was about the ninth of August. There 
was a bum of gnats about us ; and from the lower valley re- 
sounded a mighty jarring of frogs : I had not heard these 
watery voices since Kheybar, — Urk-kiow-kur-kuT’kw-kreurkl 

At the rising of the morning star Zohra we remounted, to 
come to our noon shelter before the great (TehAma) heat. We 
held the W4dy bottom ; and after a half-hour rode by a 
place of orchards, Sola — in the mouth of the nomads Sdla. 
Here is a groat spring and enclosures of lemons and mulberries, 
the patrimony of the Sherif ; the husbandmen are his bond- 
servants. Not three miles lower, I saw at our right hand, as 
the day was dawning a valley mouth el-MoAich ; which is the 
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outlet of Wady Laymun, that descends from the Seyl into Wady 
Fatima, the valley wherein we were now riding since ‘Ayu 
eZ'Zeyma. In Wady Laymun are villages of the Hurrath, 
aebrikf : the Sherif Pnnce has possesaons among them also ; the 
Aarab in the mountains are Hatheyl. In that valley is the ‘Ayn 
Laymun : the wady above is desolate, toward the Seyl. Through 
the Mothik lies the derb es-sherhy or east Haj road from 
Medina, and the derb-es-ndtdny &om el*Kasim and East 
Nejd. The stations from Mecca are BarrUd, where are shadows 
of fig-trees, and wells of cool water ; then el-B^iha, bir Hatheyl, 
a well in the midst of the Wady Laymfin ; then eth-Thcrriby 
[which is That ‘Irk}, where are ruins of a village ; then el-Birkei 
ji Bukkdba, where are ruins ; then d-Mu§lah, where is a cistern 
and some ruins ; and left of the road is seen the village 
el-Ferhja : then Hdtha, where are com fields and some ruins ; 
afterward eU'Ayn ibn Ghrdbon with palms at the water and 
some ruins ; then es-Sfeynah, Swergieh , — and so forth. I saw 
a village, Jedtda, in the valley mouth, with palms and corn 
fields, watered by springs and green with the tall flaggy millet ; 
which is sown after the early (wheat and barley) harvest : and 
they reap this second grain, upon the same plots, in the autnmn. 

Nfisir told me that the com grounds between et-Tiyif and 

el-Y 6 men (the altitude may be about 6000 feet) are watered 
only from heaven ! 

The F4tima valley beyond is a wide torrent-strand without 
inhabitant ! We went by some high banks walled below with un- 
trimmed (basalt) blocks,— in Europe we might call such ancient 
work Cyclopean : the nomad Nasir answered, “ It is of the Benj 
Hel&l.” Those torrent banks are overgrown with a kind of wild 
trees, thdnihvb, all green stalks, having, prickles for leaves, and 
bitter tasting ; NIsir says it is a medicine for the teeth. Here, 
in the tropical TehAma, I saw the gum acacia thorns beset 
with a parasite plant {el-gush‘a), han^ng in faggot-like bunches 
of jointed stalks ; it is browsed only by goats. 

A little lower we see where human industry has entered 
to guide and subdue this desert nature, — how by thwarts of 
bushes, when the waste valley seyls. the water is set over to 
the (right) side ; and led down upon a strand, which is cleared 
of stones for tillage. Lower in the wady that rain-water passes 
by a channel into a large field enclosed with high earthen 
banks ; and below it are other like field enclosures. When 
the v^ey seyls the endosures are flooded with shallow water, 
which should stand seven or eight days. The gravel and grit 
soil is to be sown immediately after ; and the com which springs 
will grow up (they say) till the harvest, without other watering. 
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Simple aad sufficient is every device of the Arabs ; and thus 
they eat bread of this forlorn stony wady. — Beyond I saw great 
banked works in making, after the manner in Egypt. They dig 
and carry soil by the ploughing of oxen, — at every tom of the 
plough-shovel there is transported a barrowful of earth ; and 
it is surprising to see bow soon a rampart is heaped up : 
the name of the place is es-Zibbdra. 1 saw here some signs 
of a better ancient tillage ; for in riding, over higher ground, to 
cross a reach of the valley, we found old broken stone channels 
for the irrigation of gardens and orchards. 

Prom thence appeared an huge blackness — a mountain plat- 
form before ns, with a precipice of more then 1000 feet, border- 
ing the valley side : plamly another Harra ! Niair answered me, 
" It is the Harrat Ajeijfa.” — Yonder vulcanic flood lies brim- 
ming upon the crystalline mountains : a marvel — howbeit some 
other vulcanic fields come down in stages — to make the fore- 
head sweat ! “ The hilli&n aare high, amd distant,” said NIsir : 
I saw none in this horizon. Harrat Ajeyfa, one of the great 
train of Harras, is said to be continent with the ‘Ashiry [p. 
476]. According to both Muthkir and N&sir the Harras he 
disposed hke a band, betwixt the Harameyn [which we have 
seen to be the shape of the Kheybar and the Aneyrid Harras]. 

I questioned Nflsir of the Wadies south of T4yif towards 
Wady Bisha. — Two ‘ hours,’ he said, from et-T§yif, is W. Wtdj : 
— then two ‘ hours ’ to W. en-N'khib ; then one day to W. Lien ; 
then one day to W. Bissel. [These valleys have a length of 
nearly five journeys, and their course are northward, till they 
are lost in the sands : in all of them are viUages.] There are 
four days to W. Turraia, with Aarab B'goom and villages. 
This valley reaches to el-Erk (not distant from Shukera in 
el-Weshm) ; where after rains the seyl waters are gathered to a 
standing meer, and the Beduw come to encamp upon it : then 
three days to W. Sbey‘a or Bunnya ; which others say are two 
valleys, — the villages KAorma and Konsolieh are in the former, and 
in the second, er- Bunnya, a great palm village. There are villages 
in all the length of W. Bisha, which are often at enmity one 
with another. Beny VUih and Shardn ate the Aarab of that 
country. The Wady head is in el-Asir : the length of its course 
is many journeys ; and the seyl waters die away in the sand. 

The Wady P4tima is here most desolate : seldom any man 
passes. Nasir had been in this part but once in his life, upon 
some business of the Sherif. There grows nothing in the waste 
ground of grit and gravel, but hard bent plants, which exhale 
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a moorish odour in the sun. Seeing that loose sand full of 
writhen prints, (mostly of the small grey lizard, here called 
el-khossl,) the younger Bishy cried out, “ Wellah in this wady 
is nothing but serpents ! ” We passed the head of a spring, that 
is led underground by an old rude conduit (of stone) to the first 
oasis-village in W. Fatima, Imbdrak , — an hour lower. 

When we rode by Imbarak I saw the date clusters hanging 
ruddy ripe in all the heads of the palm trees ; and on the clay 
banks, which overlie the valley gravel, much green growth of 
tbura. Also here first I saw the beehive-like cottages of straws 
and palm branches (made in Abyssinian wise), which are com- 
mon in this country ; “ They are, said Nasir, for the servants of 
the ashrif.” — Prom henceforward all is loose gravel and sand- 
ground down to Jidda. The next palm viDage is three miles 
lower, er-Rayydn. These W. Fatima oases are settlements about 
springs. The villagers are ashrikf, husbandmen, and nearly black- 
skirmed ; their field labourers are both free men and bond. — 
I praised the nomad life : “ Ay, said Nftsir, the nSga’s milk is 
sovereign.” And he told us, ‘ how upon a time as be rode with 
only few in company to the southward from et-Tayif, for the 
Sherif’s business, ^ey were waylaid by some Beduins of those 
parts ; and that he ran upon his feet beside the theluls, till the 
assr, running and firing ; and was yet fasting ! — Those Aarab 
(he answered me) would not have assailed him, if they _ had 
known him to be a shorif ; — but how should they believe it, if 
he had told them ? ’ 

We felt the heavy stagnant beat of the tropical lowland ; and 
my companions, when they had drunk all in the water-akin, 
were very impatient of the son. Horned, the younger negro, 
was bye and bye weary of his life : he alighted, and wilfully for- 
saking hia raSk and us, went away on his feet ! — We approached 
Bayyan and saw that he held over to the palms, a mile dis- 
tant. I asked, “ What is ami^ ! will he not return ? ” His com_- 
paniou answered, “ He may return, if he will, or go to Jehennem ; ” 
and Nasir cursed his father. But the raw fellow, who went 
but to appease his eager thirst, came-in to us, an hour later, at our 
noon resting place. [Perhaps this young negro had been chosen 
to accompany me, because he had conversed with the Franks : 
for Himed, to win a little silver to purchase arms and make 
himself gay, had served some months with the stokers on board 
a French steam-ship passing by the Bed Sea.] Eayyin lies in 
the midst of the now large and open valley. We rode on the 
east part to a little bay ; and alighted, before a new stone cot- 
tage, of good buil ding : we were now in a civil country, as Syria, 
— Meccan Arabia. Here dwelt a man who was rich in both 
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worlds ! ministering of his wealth unto the poorer neighbours 
and to the pablio hospitality. — They think it anbecoming to 
ride up to a sherif’s house ! we dismounted therefore when half 
a furlong distant, and led forward our theluls ; and halted nigh 
his door. A moment after, the host, who was sheykh of the 
place and swarthy as an Abyssinian, came forth to meet ns ; 
and led us into his hall, which, built of atone, and open, with 
clean matted door, resembled a chapel ; and a large Persian car- 
pet was spread upon the north side, for the guests. — We had 
seen a new hamlet of flat-roofed stone cottages about his house, 
with a well, which were all of this good man’s building ; and 
some straw cabins for his old servants : he stretches forth his 
hand likewise to the poor nomads, whose tents were pitched 
beside him. — There wanted two hours to mid-day, nor was the 
day very sultry : yet I found in the house 99° P. 

So soon as it could be made ready, we were served to break- 
fast : yard-wide trays 'were bome-in full of hot girdle-bread 
and samn, with the best dates, and the bountiful man’s howls 
of leban. lYhen we had eaten, and he beard of my adventure 
at ‘Ayn ez-Zeyma, the good sheykh said, looking friendly upon 
me, ‘ And were I come to him at that time, he would have sent 
me forward to Jidda. — ^Yet why could I not become a Moslem, 
and dwell here alway in the sacred countrjy, in the Sherif's 
favour ? he read it, in my eyes, that I was nigh of heart to the 
Moslemin.’ — A sheep had been slain for us ; and it was served 
for our dinner at the half-afternoon. So civil a house and tlds 
hospitality I had not seen before in the Arabian country. 

After leave-taking we led forth our theluls about an hun- 
dred paces, as when we arrived, and remounted. And now 
leaving the Wady, which reaches far round to the westward, we 
ascended over the desert coast ; from whence I beheld again that 
lowering abrupt platform of the mighty Earra.— Some poor 
men went by ns with asses, carrying firewood to market : N&sir 
said, they were Kordih. — At sunset my company dismounted 
by a well, Bfr el-Ghrannem, to pray ; and I saw now by their 
faces that Mecca lay a little south of eastward. Long lines of 
camels went up at our left hand, loaded with the new dates of 
W. Fatima for Mecca. We passed forth, and at a seyl rode 
over the Syrian pOgrim road (Derb el-Haj es-Shdmy) : from 
hence to Mecca might be twenty-two miles. The night fell 
dimly with warm and misty air ; and we knew, by the barking 
of dogs, that the coxmtry was full of nomads. Three hours after 
the sun, we came again to the W. Fatima ; where alighting in a 
sandy place, we lay down to sleep. 

Rising at day -break, the fourth of our journey, I saw before us 
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an oasis village, Abu She'ab, and many nomad booths : the Aarab 
were Laheydn, of Hatheyl, said Nisir. That village is most- 
what of the beehive-like dwellings — ^which are called ‘usha — 
made of sticks and straws ; before every one was a little fenced 
court ; some of their ‘ushas seemed to be leaning for age ; and soma 
were abandoned for rottenness, — it is said they will last good 
fifty years ; and are fresh and wholesome to dwell in. Here is 
an high but mde-bnilt fortress of stone, now ruinous, a work of 
the old Wahibies. Our path lay again in the Wady : we rode 
some miles ; and passed over a brook, two yards wide, running 
strongly !— all this low Tehama is indeed full of water ; yet 
none flows down to the sea. Here we met a family of Aarab 
Daed, Hatheyl, removing : the women wore short kirtles to the 
knee, and slops under ! Their skins were black and shining ; 
and their looks _(in this tropical Arabia) were not hollow, but 
round and teeming : a dog followed them. Besides Hetheylan 
and other Beduins, there are certain feeteym in this Tehdma, 
both above and below Jidda. We often saw wretched booths 
of nomad folk of the country, which for dearth of worsted cloth 
were partly of palm matting. The most indigent will draw now 
to the oases, to hire themselves out in the date gathering; — 
when godly owners are good to the weak and disherited tent- 
dwellers ; that nevertheless must eat the sweet of the settle- 
ments with hard words in their ears : and are rated as hounds 
for any small fault. 

About nine o’clock we came to the oasis- village ed-Ddeh ; 

and alighted a little without the place, 
at a new ‘osha ; which had been built 
by a rich man, for the entertainment of 
passengers. — TTie good Sherif, careful 
for my health by the way, bad charged 
N&sir to bring me to the houses of 
worthy and substantial persons ; to 
journey always slowly, and if at any 
time they saw me fainting in the saddle, 
they were to alight there. The cabin 
was of studs and fascine- work a foot in 
thickness, firmly bound and compacted 
together ; and the walls, four-square 
below, were drawn together, in a lofty 
hollow, overhead. My companions 
thought that our pleasant ‘usha, which 
was a sure defence from the sun and 
not small, might have cost the owner 
a dozen crowns (less than £8). By the village is a spi-ing, where 

37 * 
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the long-veiled ■w'oraen of the country, bearing pitchers of an 
antique form set sidewise on their heads, come to draw water. 

The altitude was now only 1100 feet. We felt cool as we 
sat in our shirts in the doorless ‘usha, with a breathing wind, 
yet I found 102° P. A field-servant of the household — a thick- 
set, great-bearded husbandman from Tayif — who had brought 
us out the mat and cushions, wiping his forehead each moment 
exclaimed, “ Oh ! this Tehama heat ! ” The valley is here 
dammed by three basaltic bergs {Mokesser, 2'h‘af, Sidr) from the 
north wind : and quoth the host, who entered, “ The heat is now 
such in W. Pfitima, that the people cannot eat : wellah there is 
no travelling, after the sun is up.” I asked, W^hat were the heat 
at Jidda? “ Ou// he answered, insufferable.” Ndsir: “Khalil, 
hast thou not heard what said Saud ibn Saud when — having 
occupied Mecca — he laid siege to Jidda [180S] ; and could not 
take the place : ‘ I give it up then, I cannot fight against such 
a hot town : surely if this people be not fiends, they are nigh 
neighbours to the devil.’ ” 

— A Beduin lad looked in at the casement ! Then aU voices 
cried out roughly, “ Away with thee ! ” “ Ana min Mrat heyt 
Ullak," 1 am from the circuit of God’s House ! answered the 
fellow vaingloriously : but for ail that they would not let him 
enter. Our host, a young man, rated the weled fiercely ; “ Get 
thee, he cried, to the next 'usha — sit not here ! To the palms 
with thee ; Ji kheyr wdjid, where thou shalt find to eat, and that 
enough : begone now ! ” But the poor smell-feast removed not for 
all their stormy words : — there will none lay hand upon a thaij- 
ullah I After we had been served (with mighty trays of victual) 
to breakfast, he with some other wretched persons were called 
in, to eat of that much which remained over of the rich man’s 
hospitality. “But host! will our bags be safe? cries (the 
nomad) Nasir, now that he (the Beduwy lad) has come in ? ” — 
“ Ay, since he has broken bread with you.” That young tribes- 
man, who then acknowledged himself an Hatheyly, rose from 
meat smiling malevolently ; and at the wash-pot rinsed his bands 
delicately : so turning without a word he went his way. — After- 
wards as we were slumbering, there entered another Beduwy : 
“ T thirst,” quoth he : but hardly they suffered him to drink 
at the beak of the ewer, and then all their bard voic^ chided 
him forth again ! — We stayed over to dinner, which was ready 
for us wayfarers at the half-afternoon. The host had killed a 
fat sheep, that they served with rice in three vast chargers ; 
and thereby was set a great tray of the pleasant new dates : nor 
were our beasts forgotten. 
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We remounted and rode by -wretched Beduin booths of 
^araf> el-Meyatdn ; a tribe, said Nasir, by themselves. I saw 
with -wonder how all this low -wilderness is full of nomads ; 
their skin is of a coffee colour. — When the sun was about to 
set my companions alighted, and prayed north-east-ward. Here 
in the desolate -w'&dy bottom, of sand and gravel, gro-ws much 
of a great tropical humth -which they call humOi el-asUik ; of 
whose ashes the nomads make shuh el-’bil, camel alum, a medicuie 
for their great cattle. — N4sir would have ridden aU night, to 
arrive by the morrow early at Jidda : but the love-longing man 
■was jaded ere -we were at Hddda, the last village in Wady Fatima. 
And coming in the dark to an inhabited place, “ Well, let us sleep, 
quoth he ; here are the Shertf’s possessions, and all the people are 
his servants.” We alighted at an ‘usha, upon a little hill ; where 
dwelt a simple negro family. The poor soul, who W’as of the 
Bishies’ acquaintance, kindled a fire and prepared coffee for us ; 
and strawed down vetches [here called bersim, as in Syria] for 
our theluls. But this seemed to be no pleasant site, and we 
breathed a fenny air. Whilst I slumbered under the stars, the 
love-sick N&sir levied a new hospitality, of that poor man, who 
was too humble to sit at coffee with us. N^sir, a sberU, and 
the Shetif’s officer, was wont to have it yielded to him in this 
world : be yielded also to himself, and was full of delicacy, un- 
like the honest austerity of the Bednw.— I was wakened at 
midnight to another large hospitality ! and to hear the excuses 
of the poor negro, for setting before us no more than his goat, 
and a vast mess of porridge. 

We remounted at the rising of the dog-star ; and rode half 
an bout in a plain : and fell then into the derb es-suMny, or 
highway betwixt Mecca and the port town of Jidda. — Long 
trains of camels went by us, faring slowly upward ; and onfall 
their backs sat half-naked pilgrims, girded only in the ihrdwi. 
They were poor hajjies of India and from el-Yemen, that bad 
arrived yesterday at Jidda : and they went up thus early m the 
year to keep the fasting month, with good devotion, in the 
Holy City. — I saw, in the morning twilight, that the W. Fatima 
mountains lay now behind us [they may be seen from Jidda], 
and before us an open waste country (Mobi), of gravel and 
sand,— which lasts to the Bed Sea. We had yet the_ seyl-bed 
from W. Fatima, at our left hand ; and the roadway is cut by 
freshets which descend from the mountains — now northward. 
Two hours from Hadda we passed by some straw sheds, and a 
well; the station of a troop of light horse, that w'ith certain 
armed tbelul riders ate guardians of the sacred highway. Not 
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mnch beyond is a coffee-house : there is a Kahwa at every few 
miles’ end, in this short pilgrim road. 

Doves flitted and alighted in the path before us. The 
raftks told me, ‘ It were unlawful to kill any of them, at least 
within the bounds ! for these are doves of the Haram ; -which 
are daily fed in Mecca of an allo-wance (that is t-wenty ardubs 
monthly) of -wbeaten grain. When it is sprinkled to them, 
they flutter down in multitudes, though perhaps but few could 
be seen a moment before : they will suffer themselves to be 
taken up in the people’s hands.’ By this road-side, as in all 
highways of the border countrira, lie many skeletons of camels ; 
for the carcases of fallen beasts are abandoned unburied. [If 
any beast or bound die in the city, it is dra-wn forth without 
the gates.] We rode by a wely, the grave of a saint — com- 
monly a praying place in the unreformed, or not-Wahiby 
country — all behanged with (offered) shreds of pilgrims’ gar- 
ments. 

Then I saw by the highway-side a great bank of stones ; 
which now encroaches upon the road. “Every hajjy,said mycom- 

E ianions, who easts a stone thereon has left a -witness for himself 
«m/er Josh. xxiv. 27] ; for his stone shall testify in the resur- 
rection, that he fulfilled the pilgrimage.” — The wilderness be- 
side the way is grown up -with certain bushes, ret/m ; and 
N4sir said, ' The berries, with the beans of the sammar (acacia), 
are meat of the apes whose covert is the thicket of yonder 
mountain ! ’ We saw a lizard [like that called viurrw, a de- 
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brow we will show thee Jidda.” — I beheld then the white sea 
indeed gleaming far under the sun, and tall ships riding, and 
minarets of the town ! My company looked that 1 should make 
Jubilee. — In this plain I saw the last worsted booths of the 
Isbmaelites ; they also are named Bishr. 

In the low sand-ground before the town are gardens of little 
pumpkins and melons which grow here — such is the tropical 
moistnre — without irrigation ! My companions who now alighted 
beckoned to a negro gardener, and hade him bring some of his 
gourds, for our refreshment ; promising to give him money, to 
buy a little tobacco. — I commended the poor bondman when he 
denied us his master’s goods ; but they cursed bis father, and 
called him a niggard, a beast and a villain. As my companions 
delayed, I would have them hasten toward the town, because 
the sun was setting. But the negroes answered, ” We cannot 
enter thus travel-stained ! we will first change our garments.” 
— To this also they constrained me ; and decked me, “ as an 
emir el-Aarah" with the garments which the good Sberif had 
given me. 

We remounted ; and they said to me, with the Arabian 
urbanity, “ When we arrive, thus and thus shalt thou speak (like 
a Beduwy — with a deep-drawn voice out of the dry wind-pipe), 
Gmak yd el-Mohdftii}i, ! keyf ‘endakom el’bU? eOi-Oihim el- 
ghrannem eysh ; wa eysk tjib e$-samn f ‘ The Lord strengthen 
thee, 0 governor ! what he the camels worth here ? — the price 
of small cattle ? and how much is the samn ? ’ Now I saw the 
seabord desert before us hollowed and balked !-— the labour 
doubtless of the shovel-plough — and drawn down into channels 
towards the city ; and each cbaimel ending in a covered 
cistern. Rich water-merchants are the possessors of these 
birkets ■: all well-water at Jidda is brackish, and every soul must 
drink cistem-water for money. By our right hand is “ the 
sepulchre of Havnoa," in the Abrahamio traiBtion the unhappy 
Mother of mankind : they have laid out “ Eve’s grave a yard 
wide — to the length of almost half a furlong [v. Vol. I. p. 888): 
such is the vanity of their religion ! — which can only stand by 
the suspension of the human understanding. We passed the 
gates and rode through the street to “the Sherif’s palace”: but 
it is of a merchant (one called his ^ent), who has lately built 
this stately house, — the highest in Jidda. 

On the morrow I was called to the open hospitality of the 
British Consulate, 


TEE END. 
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APPENDIX to VoL. II, 

The Geology of the Penin- 
sula of the Arabs is inihj of Hie 
Arabian simflicity : a staclc of flu- 
tonic rock, wlicreupon lie sandstones, 
and upon the sand-rocks, limestones 
(diagram 1). There are besides great 
landbreadtks (such as the Hauran 
in Syria) of lavas and spent volca- 
noes. The old igneous rocks are 
grey and red granites and traps and 
basalts : I have found these lying 
through the midst of upland Arabia 
[from J. Shammar to Jidda, COO 
miles]. The sand-rock is that wherein 
are hewn the monuments of Petra, 
and Meddin Sdlih ; and which I 
have followed from thence to the 
southward, nearly to Medina [500 
miles]. To the same sand-beds per- 
tain the vast sand deserts or nefuds 
of Arabia. The Haj-way from 
Damascus lies over a high steppe of 
limestones, [for more than 200 miles], 
through Ammon, Moab, and the 
mountains of Seir, to M'aan (in 
Edom). In Mount Seir is the same 
limestone with great flint veins which 
we see under Bethlehem, beyond the 
Dead Sea (diagram 2). I have 
found only a few cockle-shells in the 
limestone of M'aan, and in Arabia ; 

07id some bea^diful lobster-like print 
w the limestone (wiihout fiints) of 
the desert of Moab. 

In the toide-spread sand-rock of 
Arabia is often seen the appearance 
-}f strata and layers of quartz pd>bles 
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TRAVELS IN ARABIA DESERTA. 


{v. lig.) ; hit I have never Jound any Jorms oj plants or 
animals. — And this view ojplutonic, 
oJ sand, and of limestone rocks, and 
vulcanic countries or harras, will be 
found, I am well persuaded, to hold 
for ike breadOi and len^Oi of die 
Peninsula. The region nctunknown 
to me, ietwcen Damascus and Mecca, 
may be almost 200,000 square miles. 

The harraa, in ike western border of Northern Arabia, be- 
ginning at Tebtik — (diagram 8), last nearly 650 miles to the 
Mecca country. [Otfter karras, not marked in the map, and only 
known to me by name, are the Harrat el-Hamra — near the 
Wady Daudsir, and Harrat: es-Sauda— in Jdiel Tueyk.} 
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[and Bometimes oa or d] ia here put 
tor ^ : this Ar. letter U » sort of 

Tentriioquftl o, or “ Bounded with (as 
it were) an aSeeted deepneai and 
asperity in the larynx. 

'Aad, ancient tribe in S. Arabia. 32, 96. 

A ‘addi 'aley-na, [verb. ^ iXC ; comp. 
load, 246 ;) pass unto us, 55a. 

‘Aoroi, the nomad Arabs ; despised by 
townsfolk and oasia-dwoUem as wit- 
less and idle robbers, 11, 92 ; disso- 
lute, 103 : — - in their mouths signi- 
fies the people, 334. 

'Aarab Zamii, c. 416. 

Aaron, e. Sordn- 

ri-is, Harb vilL, n. 612. 

Ab el-Ghrennem, patriarch of the Belka 
Arabs, 26. 

Aba Saeheyd, Barrai, n. 183. 

el-‘A&d(fsl2(i, tribe of ashrhf of idiich 
was the Shertf Hasseyn, □. 622, 

J. Abdn, V. AbdnAl, 

AbdnAt, mountains, 616 ; □. 290, 310, 
468, 469, 160. 

[‘Abira {,Zj\.^), manner, wise. 

‘Abbas, nncle oi Moh., n. 616. 

Abbossieb, a sandstone coast near the 
Miama, 570. 

‘Abd, slare ; in Arabia it signifies one 


of the black races of Africa, whethei 
bond or libertine, 646. 

‘Abd-el-'Azfz, d-Btesdm, u. 485, 486 
493, 498, 499, 600, 502. 

‘Abd-el-'Azfr, a former Emir of Bo- 
reyda, n. 321. 

‘Abd-el-'Art: tl-MeUxdb, Ibn Rashid, u 
26, 27, 250. 

‘Abd ef-'Aziz, a servitor of Ibn Rashid ; 
he brings a gift-horse from his 
master to the Haj Pasha at Mediin 
Salih, 198 ; 201, 202, 203, 686, 686. 
When the H&j arrived he went to 
lodge in the Pasha's tent, 686, 586. 

‘Abd-cl-'Aafs, er-Rom&n, a Teyma 
sheykh, 332, 641, 669, 560, 663. 

‘AM el-'Asiz, Sultan, 69, 698 ; li. 372- 
606- 

‘ Abd-el-Eddy, a Ebeybar vill^er, n. 
77, 78, 79, 81, 82 [also called in 
derision Abu Summaih, ib.], ^ 

‘A bd-ef-.^(ii2er, the Algerian Sherii 
Prince and Imam [since deceased], 
resident at Damans, 2, 124, 185 ; 
n.301. 

'Abd-ei-fdder, a young kellA keeper, 
named after the Prince, 88, 00, 121- 

'Abd.er-Rab”’d’t, son of ‘Abdullah el- 
Bessam, □. 397, 404, 461, 457, 471, 
478, 480, 481, 482, 483, 484, 486, 486. 

'Abd-el-Wdhdb, p. ‘Abdullah. 

Abda, Shammar, n. 37, 41. 
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B. ‘Jbdilla/i,iiarr(i. ii. 381. 

‘AbdiUok Piuha, brother of Sherif Has- 
scyn. II. 505, SOS, 823. 

‘AbdaUah An ‘Ahbat (uucle of Moh.) ; 
mosque of — »t Tiyif, n. 516. 

‘Ahduliak, ‘Abi-er-Sahi'tdn, el-Bes$dm, 
the elder, v. suS Beseaut. 

‘AMtiOah Ahii Nijm, horse-broker at 
'Aneyza, n. 380, 390. 

MMuiloh el-‘Aly, Emir of Khdbta, ii. 
405, 412. 413. 

‘Abdallah e!-'Aztz, tl-lHohammtd, late 
Emir of Boieyda, n. 429. 

‘AbdaUah el-Besiam, the younger, n. 
351, 356. HU worthy and popular 
manneiB, 368-9, 369, 394. 

‘Abdallah, a former Emir of Boreyda, 
n. 321. 

‘AbduBah, a [Christian] stranger, who 
visited Hiyil in Telal’s time, 604. 

'AbduUah, a yoonger brother of Ha 
m9d el-'Abeyd, n. 29, 30, 257, 258, 

•Abdallah, a slave of the Emir at 
Hayil, □. 4 . 

'Abdallah tUKtnnh/ny, v. enl Ken- 
nhyny. 

‘AbdiMah axled Mahanna, brother of 
HSsan, Emir of Boreyda, a. 316, 320, 
821, 322, 324, 326, 328, 333, 346, 
380. His sister, 381. 

‘Abdullah el-MosUmanny, a renegade 
Jew in H&yil, 896, 601, 602 ; zl 44, 
249. 

‘Abdullah An Baehid, 455 ; first Prince 
of J. Shammar, 689, 617 ; n. 5, 14, 
16, 25. 27,31,80,65, 350. 

•AbduUah An 3‘aiid, II. 18, 36, 342, 
367, 397 ; driven from er-RiSth, 424, 
425. 

‘Abdullah An Selldm, a Jew of ancient 
Kheybar, who converted to Moham- 
med's religion and received the name, 
n. 185. 

•Abdallah, Sherif of Mecca before his 
brother Hasaeyn, n. 82, 170, 176, 
503, 504, 608. 506. 

‘Abdallah, u-SiraOn {Abu 'Aly), o. 80, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86. 87, 88, 89,91, 


93, 94. 95, 90, 102. 104, 105, 116, 
117, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 126, 
127 ; his letters to the Pasha of Me- 
dina, 127, 128 ; embezzler of hU sol- 
diers’ pay, 94, 128 j 129, 133, 134, 
135, 156, 158, 160, 161, 163, 172. 
173, 174, 176. 177, 184, 187, 196. 
196, 200, 211, 214, 250, 275. 283; 
his Medina tales, 129-30, 131 ; his 
soldiering, 130 ; wived at Kheybar, 
131, 132 i his account of hu stew- 
ardship, 134 ; hU shooting, 146 ; his 
violence, 162, 201 ; his asanrances, 
197 ; hU dread of camphor, 208 ; he 
beats rebellious villagers, 212 ; he 
taxes the neighbour Heteym, 219 ; 
496. 

'Abdullah, son of ToUag, a Mahuby, 465, 
469, 484, 494, 495. 

‘Abdullah el-Yahya, son of the patriot, 
and companion of Z&mil at ‘Aneyza, 
n. 350, 383, 430, 431. 

‘Abdullah ibn Yahpa An Seliym, 
former Emir of ‘Aneyza, n. 429, 430, 
433. 

'Abdullah, son of ZSmil Emir of 
‘Aneyza, n. 339, 340, 368. 403. 

ASuBCh name in an inscription, 362. 

Afincasim'i name in an inscription, 362. 

‘Abeyd An fiasMd, brother of ‘Abdullah, 
first Emir of Jebel Shammar, con- 
ductor of the military expeditions ; 
a warlike man and poet, of the old 
Wah&by strsitness ; father of Ha- 
mOd : he deceased two years after the 
death of Tel&I, about the year 1870. 
455, 684. 590, 595. 600, 608, 612, 
613; his palms, 584; 615. 616, 618; 
bis ooSee-honse, 594. 697, 604, 608, 
612 ; II. 3, 18, 27, 29, 37, 42, 54, 56, 
57 ; kassdd, 27-8 ; warrior, 27 -8 ; in 
his old age, 28 ; his fmnily, 28 — 31 ; 
expelled the Aunezy of cl-Qayab 23 ; 
277, 430, 432. 

‘Ahcydillak, a Sehammy, 395—9, 401. 

J. el-Abiaik, or el-Bai^ha, in the Har- 
rat Kheybar, district of Theraith 
el-LahS), el-Heteymy. The nomads 
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look apon this mouiitsiD as (part 
of) the water-alied between the great 
wadies el-IIum^ and er-Itummsh, 
and in it they say are the highest 
eoyl-strands or heads of the W. er- 
Rumioah, n. 74, 215-16. 

•Abida, a fendy of Kahtaa, n. 37, 41. 

‘Abida, Aarab near Jidda (perhaps 
the same as el-'Ubbeda, Harb), n. 
638. 

Abishai, Joab’s brother, his slaughter 
of the Edomites, 43. 

Abraham defeats Chedoilaomer, 22 ; 
reported founder of the £a‘aba, 62 ; 
his city (Hebron), 446, 452 ; IL 
378. 

Abu ‘Aiy (‘AbduUoh es-iSsrudn), □. 203, 
213. 

Abu Bakkar (or BAkkr), a chief per- 
sonage at Medina, n. 204. 

Abu Bdtn {8<lmdn ibn Shamdu), a How- 
eyty sheykh, 402 — 4. 

Abu DaCd (Sleifmdn), sheykh 'Agtyl 
es-Sham, II ; c. 46, 434. 

Abu Fins, a worthy Syrian Tacoinator 
who wandered in Arabia, 253 ; was a 
year with the Bednins, visited the 
oases as fat as Kasim, and was 
esteemed by his nomad hosts, th. ; 
in Hayil, 253-264, 298 ■, lu 286, 382. 

"Abu FArie," a second, or Sleymdn, 
253 ; he was less hardy, his humi- 
liation before the Aarab when he 
received tidings of the massacre of 
Christians in Damascns, 254. 

(46u Fet/d, a site not distant from 
Boreyda, where are springs. 

Abv Ehatil, or Ibrahim er-Somdn, e. 
Ibrahim, 

Abu ^irun [^ttrdn], a Mahflby, 495. 

Abu Middeyn, a Kheybar villager 
Imidd, s.e.modins, a measure],!}. 199. 

Abu Moghrair, v. Tbba M. (2). 

Abu [’Bu] J?os, a Moorish negro trader, 
formerly of Kheybar, ii. 76. 

Abu Bathid, a Medan merchant, lodg- 
ing at el-Ally, 154. 

Abu Sruhid, a driver in the H&j, 62. 


Abu Rabat, v. O^icU — % 

Abu iSa‘ad, an old Mu'attev at Damas- 
cus ; tale of, 63. 

Abu Sammakh, n. 82. 

Abu Stilm, a bfoorish hahtm, rides down 
from Damascus with Mehsan Allayda ; 
and they are robbed by a ghrazzn in 
the (Haj) way. 434, 435 ; n. 185. 

Abu Shdfyr, bunder on the Persian aide 
of the QuU, Dr. 456. 

Abu Skauk, the hedgehi^, 326. 

Abu 8he‘ab, oasis vilL in W. Fatima, 
n. 635. 

Abu StanAn, a dog's name, 427. 

Abu SinAn {Mohammed], a Moor, for- 
merly of a hella garrison, settled in 
bis nomad wife’s tribe (the Moablb), 
a earner of rice from el-Wejh, 200-1, 
Zil, 369, 383, 391, 395, 400, 401 > 
bis fortune, 402—3. 407, 408, 409, 
412, 414, 418, 417, 429, 471, 474, 
492. 500, 503. 

J. Abu Tdiui, 61. 

Abu Tawfieh (perhaps tauliz, 

haste], the cholera disease, 472. 

Abu {piiain, a pool in the ‘Aueyrid, 425. 

Abu Zeyd, a fabulous heroic person- 
age, eCigy of [c. Doc. £pigr, pL 
SLvni], 304, 805-6, 336, 529. 

‘AbOd, hasty-bread baked under the 
embers, 131, 519 ; n. 216. 

Abyssinis. 161, 234, 247, 613 ; n. 134 ; 
beehive-like cabins in W. Eatima, 
like those of — , 533. 

Abyasiniaaa : Further — or Gallas, gd, 
V. ic. 84. 

Acacia, v. Tolh, Bammara, SiJlima, 8i- 
dla. The possessed — at ei-H4jr, 
273, 280 ; gum arabio and pitch 
from, 365, 379, 380 ; camels browse 
the thorny boughs foil of mimosa-like 
leaves, 379 ; and the small cattle 
browse them, tb. 439 ; IL in the 
Kheybar Harra, 72, 73 ; email herb 
springing under the north side of, 
225, growth of — e a sign of ground- 
water, 462 ; sammar trees, 470, 474 ; 
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— busbes trodden round b; gazelles, 
475 ; danger of the thorns iu riding 
under an — , 495 ; — in the Mecca 
Tehiiina beset with a parasite plant, 
631. 

Acre ('Aika), 74. 

'Ad, V. 'Aed. 

Adam, 297, 640 ; 11. 85, 97, 171. 

Btny Adam, tbe Gbildren of Adam, 
mankind! —compared with the jan, 
n. 191, 193, 194, 624. 

idamy, pi. ovddam [a Persian Gulf 
word, in Nejd}, one of the children 
of Adam, a man, □. 194, 39S, 457. 

‘Adan 

Nefad, a. 333. 

‘Adandt, pi. of ‘Adan, gd. v., IL 314, 331. 

Aden [‘Aden], n. 206. 420, 440, 522. 

Adilia, a dog’s name, 427. 

ly. Adfra, V. ly. el-Edsy. 

‘Adu, enemy, il 80, 414. 

'Adu ed-din, n. 134. 

Adudn, a fendy of Ma'azy, 427. 

AdtUm, a dog’s name, 427. 

W. AdAz, n. 476. 

«• 

'Aid \or 'Ad, jr] — like jav — a water- 
ing place digged in low ground, n. 
246. 

Aelius Gallua, a Roman knight, ge- 
neral of Augnstus’ military expedi- 
tion in Arabia, n. 176-C ; bis opinion 
of the Arabians and of their desert 
country, 176. 

El-'Aerin the eiMa tamarisk), 

n. 626. 

Acrolilh, 306. 431. 

AJdra, a kinship of ^eybar willagers, 
n. 133. 

AJarU, a fendy of Shammar, □. 41. 

■J/orf{, pL of ‘a/ift, 369. 

ASarim! (Turk. n- 370. 

td-'Affery (class, 


small neTer-drinking gazelle of the 
sand deserts, n. 145. 

‘Affinin ^Afinin\, or ‘AJffin., pi. ol ‘a^a, 
corrupt persons, 311. 

'AJin [‘a/nj, putrid, rotten. 

' Aff&n [‘a/fln), vnlg. pL of ‘ajfji. 

'Afui \_'aafia], health 1 484. 

‘AftJ, an ancient well in the desert be- 
tween Kasim and Mecca, n. 465 — 8, 
470, 471, 472. 

tl-Afid} [v. rr. Da'oAiir], m 38, 397. 
According to H imed en-Nefls, these 
are names of tilL in el.Afl&j (the 
head is two thelul journeys from 
er-Rii^h) ; — SioA, Leyla, Khtirfa, er- 
Baufka, d-Biddi'a, ib. 

Africa : Arabs hare long ago wandered 
oTcr the face of ~ , without leaving 
record, 166 ; antelopes of — , 328 ; n. 
205, 379 ; gashed cheeks are tribes' 
marks, 602. 

'AJrit, evil geniiu loci, 47, 170. 

el.‘A/u, id. gd. ‘Afttah. 

'Afvah, the same as ‘afia, thanks. 

‘A/y aUyk, el-'afy, 264. 

Aga (Aghra], captain. 

el-'Agab, the small swart-brown osgle 
of the desert, 329 ; n. 218. 

eI-‘AgaJ, pL of ‘afiaba, 297. 

ef-'A^oba (Aorob), 23. 

'Agdl, V. Mtyhenb, Maaaih, head cord 
of the Beduin kerchief, 437. 

«I-‘A<7dI VUaA (aUl JiUll), 239.. 

Aged persons ; many m ‘Aneyza, a. 394. 

el-Jgel, a desert station K.-W. of 
Teyma, 297. 

el-AyeZia [perhaps JjAUa, which signi- 
fies ‘ where the ground- water is near’s 
but the wells here are 7 fatb.], a 
hamlet of J. Shammar, n. 19, 243, 
244, 246, 268 

Jgerra, mare’s name, n. 230. 

‘Ageyl, tlm dromedary riders of Nejd 
in the Ottoman Government service, 
9, 11 ; called by tbe nomads eB 
'Ageyldt. — camp at M‘aan, S3, 62, 
99, 166, 212, 21S, 546, 674 ; ll. at 
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Kheybar, 80, 89, 92, 132 ; aa ‘Ageyly 
at Kbeybar who had seen the Kasr&ny 
at Damascos, 93 ; an ‘Ageyly from 
Kaiim at Khoybar, 94, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 132, 133, 169, 171; death of 
the sick Kasim ‘Ageyly, 187; 200, 201, 
202, 204, 206, 208, 213, 223, 225. 228, 
241, 246, 247, 249, 263, 267, 268, 271, 
274, 276, 283, 293, 312, 313, 388, 


143 ; coSee and tobaooo tippler, 139, 
143; sick in the pestilence, 143 ; 160, 
170, 173, 174, 187, 196, 211. 

• 

A&rdr, pi. ol^arra pi oj 

Tnlc. conntry, n. 183. 

Aida, a dog's name, 427. 

Aindl, a kindred of the Fukara tribe, 
229. 


413, 461, 619. 

'Agtt/ldi, 0. ‘Agtyl 

tl-AgeylAl, kindred of B. ‘Atieh, 66. 

AghriUy, n. 12, 13. 

‘AySd, conductor of a foray ,194, 251, 319, 
334. 

fT. ‘Aglg by Sh'aara, IL 476. 

d-Agorra or Shui d-'Ajta, gd. «., 377, 
436, 465, 487. 

Ague-cake {Tdfyil, jd. e.) ; the throbbing 
enlarged spleen, left after ferers, 
especially the HejAz and Kheybar 
fever, 647. 

ihab took an oath of his neighbours in 
the matter of Elijah, 267. 

Ahl d-aani (e. ddn], n. 3. 

Ahl AfhSb (adeb), 606. 

Akl bgiU dta'at, Booth-dwellers or Ko- 
ma^, 274. [o. B&ihiT.'\ 

Aid only, southern Aarab, 339, 418. 

Ahl SdJJtir, a fendy of Harb Moarob, 
n. 513. 


Air, the Arabs very imaginative of the 
quality of the air, 210. 

“ Air-measure,” n. 82. 

Aitin, butterfly, 448. 

Aifha, cornel’s name, 278. 

•Ajdj, V. 'Ajjdj. 

'Jjamy, Persian. 

'Ajey/a ^arra, n. 351. 

'Ajilan, nimble, a dog’s name, 427. 

J. Ajja, or Ija, [the course of, is N.-E. 
to S.-W. as delineated in the mapj, 
417, 675, 677, 683, 584, 611, 615, 616, 
617 ; n. 9, 10 : is greater than Selma, 
10, 61, 246 [also pronounced Ejja], 
247. 256. 262, 263, 459. 

‘Ajjdj the sand driving wind ; 

^ * 

tbe sandy dust : 

— of Sinai, 28. 67 ; n. 224, 245. 
ijjiddt (Biastm word, perhaps 


Ahl hd\Bd, a. 118. 

Ahl ieUimy, 460. 

Ahl a-Shemil, Aarab of the north, 418, 
455. 

Ahl (tn, dwellers in clay houses, settled 
folk, 274. 

d-A^mar, the south mountain of the 
Abhn&t, n. 469. 

Alfmed, a prophet that was to come, t.e. 
Mohammed, feigned by the Moslem 
doctors to be foretold in the Evan- 
gelists (a barbarous blander in the 
Korin), a. 10, 99, 136. 

Afimed (brother of M.) en-BejUmy, n. 
78. 84, 86, 116, 139 ; comes to Khey. 
bar, tb., and prospers, 140 ; 142, 143 ; 
his ohildren died in thcii tender years. 


1 - town-wall, jx. 315, 398. 

Jjijifi, mto. in the way botw. Kasim 
and Mecca, n. 468. 

‘Ajjr (j'-n), the word explained, 200; 


n. 18, 25, 49. 

Aj{k)eyl, a villager of Teyma, 526—8, 
530—2. 


Ajldb, “fetched,” said of drove-beasts 
(whether camels or horses), 682. 
el-'Ajmdn, a great tribe of Southern 
Aarab. from Kejrin, and reputed 
to descend from a Persian legion 
— in the N. are the same Aarab, 
and sometimes they return to el- 
Yimen. u. Great sheykh of — 
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taken eaptiTe by tbe Tutks ; anil 
wounded in tbe late jeh&d by a ball 
in the ann, 3o2, 3o4, 434. 

djij ( I'ttjiy) >va AlajAj, Gog and Magog, 
U. 626. 

[e{-i4b a passage in the Tueyk 

mouBtains. 

'.dfaiia, intorprsted, 51. 

'Af^ba Jyla at ‘A. el-Miary, 44-6, 427. 

‘jjhifca es-Shemiya, 60-1, 52, 58, 60, 79. 

‘AkarfI, ph of ‘akarUt, a yillanoua 
Syrian and Egyptian word. 

Akhbdni-’d-Iliial, a book, 591. 

Akhdar [^KhSthr of the Bed.]; Wady 
el; 67 j Boghraz el; 76 : Ktlial el; 
76. 77 ; 79, 94, 176, 197, 200, 398, 
401-2, 407, 418; It 177. 

el-Akhma, undercliSe of the ^arraupon 
the plain of Med&in S., 138, 477, 
481, 606, 609, 514. 

Ak\u, brother: the Bed. — , 360. 

Ak\u Noora, n. 25. 

Aklyey (dim. of ai\&y), my little 
brother, 334. 

[Alalia, desert site where the ground- 
water is near. 

‘Akka (^), a skin for eamn, n. 209. 

id^ 

'Akkdm (^1^), the word interpreted. 


Aleppo [Bldlfb] ; felts of, 3 ; 4, 88, 
530; n. 49. 344 ; — boils, 47S. 

Alexander the Great [7*l-an<ier yin 
el-^ar7iet/n] ; bis “ tomb ” at Rab- 
bath Moab, 21 ; Epogue greegue de, 
621 ; n. 607. 

Alexandria in Egypt, n. 263, 360, 
6mar burned the bbrary at, 360-1. 

‘Akyi, rilL in el.'Aroth, n. 42. 

‘AUyk ‘dkad XjUak uxi aittin VUah, «» 
md akhunak, II. 448. 

'Aleykom ee-salaam, response to the 
greeting with peace, Salaam 'aleyk. 

Aleyetak fddik (perhaps ‘alemnaii: j.), 
446. 

Alfred, king, his words of Ireland, 410. 

Algeria [and v. MW-cl-JToder] : the 
Siharaof, 89; 90,92,437,578. 

Algerian derwishes, 208. 

‘Alia, wife of Abu Zeyd, efiigy of, 304 
300. ' 

‘Any, vill. of B. Salem, Harb, a. 612_ 

Allah, i.e, tl-iWi, the God ; vuly, 
VUah, 171. 

Allayda, the sheykhs’ fendy of Wclad 
‘AJy, 229, 319, 326, 390, 391, 433 ; ii. 
93, 186. 

‘AllotiAn BeduLns, a kindred of the 
Howeytkt, 46. 

AUovjiy, reputed patriarch at el-AUy, 


3 ; 67, 62, 63 : discourse of religion, 
64-6; 66, 71,77,81; a(3hristian — 
in the Hftj, 83, 86, 87. 

Alarm in Uie way by night, 616 ; in 
the desert, 513 ; o. 462 ; in the cars- 
Tan menzil, 476. 

Albanians, 74 (eZ-Arnudl), s. 80, 81, 
92,93,125, 126, 171, 186; m — aga 
at T&yif, 607, 614, 518, 526 ; “ the 
— were from the Tiyif country,” 526. 

Ale, a kind of, in Galla-land, 166, 107. 

el-‘Alem, a considerable mountain in 
sight, to the southward, from Scley. 
my, n. 282. [In a rude chart made 
for me by ‘Abd. el-Besshm, is written 
in this place, Jebdl £ii el-AehauU 
el-‘Alam.] 

Alemny b’u-eahth, Q- 63. 


147. 

(l-Ally [‘Jly or ‘Ala pron. el-£lly, eU 
‘Ely, ao Wallin writes correctly from 
the sound ‘Elah. The littoral el-‘0la 
is newer heard in the mouths of tlie 
villagers or Beduins, as neither el- 
Hijt for they all say el-E6ir. I have 
but once heard a stranger—he was 
from Feyd in J. Shammar — pron. 
thus ; and he said el-‘Vlla]. It is 
said in that country, with much like- 
lihood, “ The ‘AJowna are from the 
Jeheyna and from Egypt.” El-AIiy 
is abont 8 m. below el-H^jr: these 
(Hej&z) villagers wear not the haygu. 
[Bar. alt., mean of 11 observ., 603-6 
mm. Visited 27 Bee. 1876 — 6 Jan. 
1877, and thrice wvUiUd in the 
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jBitimer oI 1877.] 137,138 ; the 6rst 
settlsment of, 140 ; cotlee et, 141 ; 
single marringe common in, 142, 
143 : lemon groTss, 144 ; people of a 
quiet hehaviour, 142, 144 ; they are 
reputed “ scholars ” by the Kouiads, 
144 ; their speech, >b. and 19S j theii 
town often called the medina or 
city, ib., 476 ; here is the hegiDning 
of the Hejiz, tb. ; was never subject, 
143 ; their frce.will tax to Medina, 
ii. ; the old Wahiby upon a time 
came against them.th. ; the oasis is in 
W. ^6ra, it. ; the viliage Justice, 
inscriptions, 146 ; soke or wards of 
the town, 147 ; kahwas, it. ; the 
townspeople go always armed, it. ; 
ancient names of the place, ih . ; 
Bsny Sdkhr rights at, 148 j rain, i6. ; 
hooses, ii. ; African aspect, it. • 
squalid looks of these villagers, it, ; 
the women, it. ; tolerant ignorance 
oi the most, 149 ; a pasha banished 
to—, 161; the brook ft. deep), it. ; 
altitude of — , 162 ; well-pits, it. ; 
bumped kins, >6.; orchards, it. ; the 
townspeople sell their fruits, t2>. ; 
many of their young men go up with 
the yearly H&j to Pamascus, S., 
156; pumpkins, tft.; they will payno 
“ brotherahip ” to the Beduw, it.; 
the oasis land, tb.; the population, 
153 ; they sell dates and com to the 
Boduw for silver, and exchange 
dates for the rice of Wejb carriers. 
a. ; we see here the simplest kind of 
trading, >6. ; el-Ally dates, it . ; the 
town site shut nnder the Harra, it. : 
Medin tradesmen lodging at, 154 ; 
practice of medicine at, 165 ; fanati- 
cism, it. ; and of the children, 
169 ; robbers lurking about, 166-7 ; 
a son of a Christian at, 167 ; built of 
stones carried from el-Ehreyby, 1 88 ; 
el-Mubbiit, 161 ; Sorb, it.. 162 ; J. 
StaihUnai, 163 ; 106, 168, 174, 175 . 
written ef-'OZn, 188 ; 193, 194, 195, 
196, 197, 203 ; ‘Alovraa come to the 


Haj market, 199 ; 201. 206, 207, 272, 
279,283, 286; mosques at, 288 j 296, 
311. 346, 351, 354, 357, 359, 367, 
374, 409, 416, 417, 419, 438, 440, 
441 ; the ‘Alowna koran readers, 446, 
454-5, 464 ,- fever, 476 ; 477, 478, 
4S0, 490, 492, 494, 496 ; iniquitous 
dealing in, 606 ; tba beautiful sight 
of the oasis palms in the summer, 
a, and 607 ; these villagers’ gibing 
humour, 607 ; 608,511,614,630,631, 
536, 642-3, 650, 660, 674 ; n. 69, 
77,79,103,113,116,176; tbeirpalm- 
stems are banked up, 389 ; water- 
snails in the brook, 422 ; [ti. also 
Bjlndw ‘A lushf/ and Baith Noam :] 
521. 

Alms, none asked an — at Teyma, 23C. 

Mioicna, sing. 'Aiotmey, the towns- 
people of el-Ally (jii. o.), 139, 300. 

‘Afeumy, e. 'Alowntu 

Alpine rat, 327. 

Alum [t>. SAili] ; water tasting of — , n. 
470. 

‘Afj/,old blind father of Abdallah. Emir 
of Khnbbera, ii. 408, 409, 410, 413. 

•Aly 'aliW, D- 10- 

‘Aly, second or executive Emir at 
‘Aneyza, n. 339, 340, 345, 368, 403, 
404-7, 418, 437, 443, 445. 

‘Aly, a negro sergeant of the Emir at 
‘Aneyza, zl 337, 338, 339, 340, 344, 
345, 346, 347, 377, 402, 403, 404. 405. 

'Aly, a poor kaesSd of B. ‘Atieh, 496-7. 

'Aly el-Ayui, a neighbour at HdyiJ, 
611. 613 ; a. 3. 249, 254. 

el- ‘Aly. afendy of Bishr, 331. 

‘Aly. a vill^ei of Gussa, n. 243, 2C9, 
269. 

el- ‘Aly, Harb, v. B. ‘Aly. 

B. ‘Aly, a division of Harb MosrAh in 
Nejd, EU 282, 293, 299. 303, 300 ; 
some of these tribesmen, though 
called kafirs, are very religious, 306, 
307, 308, 613. 

‘Afy, a poor Harby of B. ‘Aly, m 287, 
293 ; he account himseli a homi- 
cide, ii. 
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Urn ‘Jit/, B principal family at H&yil, 
n. 16. 

‘Aly hov.n-alc 

'Aly, leUgiona sbeykh and viU^et at 
Kheybar, n. 134, 135, 173. 

'Aly lah$aiy, 266. 

Aly, a follower of Mijld el-Ham&d, 
613 i n. U. 67. 

‘Aly, son-in-law of Mohammed, 4th 
calif, 68, 604 ; n. $0 ; Mt^id — at 
Kheybar, 76, 80, 126. ‘Ayn — , 
[27’ C.], 80, 236, 616, 622. 

•Aly d-Raaheyd, of Bosra and ‘Aney- 
la : he trarelled with YietJ KJiilidy 
through Uie chief countries of Eu- 
rope. n. 419, 420, 422, 440. 

•Aly es-Svxyiy, 285. 

•Aly, a younger son of Zimil and said 
to resemble him, a. 432. 

Amaleh, the ancient tribe of, n, 361. 

Amin, a Galls freedman and ‘Ageyly at 
Ebeybar, comrade of the Nasriny, n. 
84, 106, 107, 108, 109, 116, 118, 
119, 124, 126, 126; his tale of a 
Christian who came to Medina, 167- 
S, 160 ; his tale of Galla-land, 165 
-8 ; he was stolen in his childhood, 
167 ; his life in the EejSz, 168—170 ; 
172, 174, 181, 186, 187, 188 ; tale of 
[ins, 190, 206 ; his farewell, 214. 

•Amin or Cmin, the Arabian Golf 
province of, n. 362, 430, 432. 

el-‘AmAra, a com settlement upon the 
river, above Bosra, n. 344, 4^. 

Amaciah, of the House of David, king 
of Jndab i his cruelty to the Edom- 
ites. 44. 

•Ambar (*Aniar},aGaUaoCSceiatHiyil, 
n. 60, 248. 

•Atn’ddn, pL of 'arnAd, pillar ; stakes of 
the Bed. booth so-called, 224, 224 ; 
— of locusts, 335. 

Ameah MakrdTi, or d-Moy Sht'ab, n. 
473. 

J 

'Amid Bsliy or go over to seek 


America, called in Arabic ZMtya it- 
jedida, the New World, 596, 600 ; 
n. 13. 

American seamen, 127 ; — missionary', 
434, 579. 

‘Amik, sometimes pron. ghramiX:, u. 
29i 

'Amm, 316. 

‘Ammdn, v. Babbath Ammon. 

Ammar, v. Ballot Ammar, 

Ammardt, a fendy of Bishr, 331. 

‘Ammafok (thine uncle’s wife), thy host- 
ess, 216. 

Ammera, a dog’s name, 427. 

Ammon, plains of, 17 ; children of, 
succeeded the Zamzummim, 22 ; land 
of, neighbour to tbs nomads, 43 ; 
to compare with an English county, 
43 ; □. 540. 

Amo (Span.), 316. 

Amos, the herdsman prophet ; words 
of, 366. 

Beny ‘Amr, a division of Haib MosrOh, 
n. 136, 613. 

Seny 'Amr, of Earb Beny Salem, n. 
613. 

•Amr UtlaA, n. 255. 

Amsterdam, a tome printed at, 602. 

‘AmAd, a pillar, e. ‘am’c/dn. 

Amid, a fendy of Shammar, n. 41. 

W. Am'udin, in the Tebima, 42Z 

Amulet, V. ^ijib. 

Ana abii:, 316. 

Ana akltiak, 316. 

Ana akhu chokty, n. 25. 

Ana hi wijab yd shiyi/i, 268. 

Ana efia yowuxUa Jljt Ul), 264. 

Ana min dirat heyt UQah, n, 536. 

ti 

Ana nttsU U|), 268. 

Ana saidjjdoAum, words of Moh. Ibn 
Bashid, n. 17. 

,• O 

Ana adrt nuAlah Ut), 

268. 

Ana ummak, 316. 

Ana iuhvd I I bear witaess, 264. 


fellowebip. 443. 
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^na weled abig, n. 26. 

Ana uenik, n. 120. Ul 5 

-.JJ) 

coromonly in Nejd leerrimj, show 
me). 

el-AnAbi), parrot, near Medina, ii. 
163. 

[‘Andg, young goat (Moahib). 

Anatoly [Gr.Turk.] the land of the 
sun-iising, the LoTant; Ottoman 
FroTince of Asia Minor. 

'An<l 2 , patriarch of the Annezj, S5< 
229 ; his son Muttiim, ancestor oi 
the B. IFdh^, 229. 

‘Andz [t. plate vr], great crater hiU 
v.pon the ^ttrat el.'Aueyrid, 402, 
404, 40S, 409, 419, 424. 

Andalis (Andalusia), n. 162, 398, 622. 

‘Aneybar, a Galla officer of the Prince 
at H&yU, 603 ; □. 60, 241, 248, 249, 
250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 256, 258, 
259, 260. 261, 274, 275, 289, 316, 319. 

J 

'Aneyza [ijjAt Ibn ‘Ayipi: r. Black 

Stone], “ metropolis of N4jd,” chief 
town of el.^aitm ; on the right bor- 
der of the W. er.Rummali. Bar. 
height (mean of 9 observ.), 689 mm. 
The site of tViU town, which lies 
at the midway between Bosra and 
Mecca, is said by her citizens to be 
the centre of the Peninsula. [29 April 
—18 July, 1878.] 11, 169, 253, 479, 
480, 606 s B. 22, 28, 32, 41, 43, 46, 
62, 286, 290, 292, 314, 320, 321, 
822, 324, 326, 328, 329, 331,. 332, 
334, 335. 336, 337. 340 ; aspect of, 
tb., 341 ; wards or parishes in, 341 ; 
half of the town are Wahtbies, 342; 
liniisB-b nildlng at, tb. ; foreign mer- 
chante of, 341, 344, 350, 351, 370 ; 
380, 383, 386, 387, 398, 401, 433; 
breakfast in, 345, 348 ; tradesmen 
to the Aarab robbed in the desert, 
346, 350 i dinner in, 352, 355, 
350, 361, 365, 366, 367 ; the silks, 


348, 353 ; aspect of the citizens, 
349; franklins walk in the streets 
with long wands, 349 ; distribu- 
tion, of the day-time in, 353 : trades- 
men in, 353 ; the founding of, 354 
-5 ; Umm Jfejd, 364 ; a pleasant 
civil liberty at, 357 ; labourers and 
wsll-drivers at, 358 ; the miserable 
ask alms from door to door, 358 ; 
coffee drinking at, 358 — 9 ! tbe town 
of — is greatly increased of late 
years, 359 : trading in ‘Aneyza and 
Hbyil, 363 ; orimes at, 368 ; they 
take no booty from their enemies, 
369 ; no breeding of horses at — , 
389, 390, 393 ; — is partly built upon 
a torrent bed, 394, 397 ; ingenuous 
vocations are husbandry snd camel 
and horse dealing, tb. ; — a good 
civil town more than other, 401 ; 
405, 406, 407, 409, 414, 410, 417, 
418, 419. 420, 422, 425, 428, 429, 
430,432; water at —, 434 ; dates of, 
436 ; caravan from Bosra, 438, 441 ; 
439 : the sdmn caravan, 441, 460, 
451, 462, 453, 466, 457-^86; 442, 
443 ; great foray of the town with 
el-Meteyr against Kahtan, 443-449, 
450 ; 451, 456, 467, 469, 460, 463, 
464, 465, 469, 472. 474. 479. 483, 
486, 610, 618, 619. 

Anezy, telld, 29. 

Anjid, pL of ntfi (,wj), q. v. 

Angel visions [v. Melili and AfJn^el], 
449 ; in the books of Moses, 450 ; in 
the N. T., 450 ; o. c. also 65. 

AnmSr, an Arabian patriarch, n. 366. 

el-Annezy (‘Anezy), the great Ishmael- 
itish nomad nation ; their number, 
sub-tribes and diras, 130, 200; in W. 
Hanifa, 229, 271, 316, 326, 331, 332, 
333 ; compared with B. Israel, tb. ; 
thefr ancient dira, tb . ; 343, 384, 389, 
398, 418, 427, 530, 647, 671, 679, 682 ; 
northern, 609 ; n. 13, 28; ofel-Hayat, 
30 ; Abdullah ibn P.ashid deputed 
to govern, 31, 37. 49, 04; are land- 
owners at Kheyhar, 75, 76, 114, 116 ; 
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anoiciDt seats at the, 114, 116, 122, 
136, 18S; the Southern, 213; 218, 
241, 202, 267, 268, 273, 275, 276, 
283 ; booths of, 297, 316; the — 
lal)el 7 of el-Kaslm now ia Syria, 
400 ; the founder of the Wahahy re- 
form reported to hare been of — , 
436 ; called the Wdilytn, 446 ; 461, 
477. 

‘Amara Or [»5n Bhiddad, «5»i 

'Aad ; bU mother’s name was Zbiby 
a slave woman], hero poet of the 
Arabian antii^uity before Moham- 
med. He was a nomad of the 
desert country between ei-Hejr and 
Medina. — ia author of one of the 
Moallaka poems, 131, 162, 179, 318, 
617 ! It. 280. 

el-'Anlaiith, a camping-ground, Fejir 
dira, 218. 

Antelope, the Arabian, [v. 

282, 328. 

Antilibanus mountains, ll> 152. 

Antimony used to paint the eyes, r. 
KdljX. 

Antioch, n. S06, 607. 

■•Antiquities,” 284, 304, 381 ; n. 244, 
250, 288. 

Ants in the desert, 328 ; ant-hills sifted 
for bread, 390. 

el-'Anix, the Annezy Bed. nation, n. 
64. 

A‘or/jf, a kind of pipe-heads wrought 
in stone by the Homads, ii. ISO. 

Apes of the Mecca Country, n. 538. 

“ The Apostle’s Country,” rt. 75, 81. 

Apothecaries, Indian, in Mecca, s. 
527. 

April beat in the desert, 342 ; n. 2C3 ; 
— - showers at 'Aneyza, 406. 

eWArab ‘akl-huTa n. 393. 

'Arabs, Wady el-, 37, 42, ii. eUGhrdr. 

Arabia, V. Beled el- 'Arab. Price of camels 
in, 234 ; invaded and carried by the 
world’s changes, 247, 252, 253 ; the 
waste land of the Aarab, 273, 282, 
351, hitherto nearly unknown to us, 
423 ; □. the Turk would extend his 


dominion in, 34 ; Hniopeana have 
always a false opinion of, 176 ; desert 
— , t6. ; over full of alarms, 177, 
201 . 

Arabia, ancient, 284, 388 ; n. 176. 

Arabia the Happy or ii'elir], 

96, 362 : n. 176. 

Arabia Petraea, 29. 

Arabian race, feminine aspect of, 23$ ; 
laatinguess of the, with little change, 
notwithstanding their maivelloua 
levity, 247 ; most miserable of man- 
kind, 434 ; n. accounted Beduw by 
the dweUers in the Arabic settled 
countries, 33, 58 ; Arabians are never 
rightly merry, 85 ; it is well to be at 
peace with the Arabs, 232 ; slender 
Nejd Arabs, 256. 

“Arabian tales,” in Damascus and 
other great border cities are found 
innumerable written romances in 
the people’s hands treating (and 
chiefly magnifying the simple ms^. 
nanjmity) of the desert life, 263. 

Arabian travel, the art of, 66, 74, 77, 
81,211; journey like a fever, 253. 

Arabic authors, 154. 

Arabic speech [v. Larbra], 127, 154 ; 
of the Bed., 264 ; of the Pukaia and 
the Moahib, 265 ; a multitude of 
book words are unknown to the Bod., 
354 ; Koran — was perhaps never 
the tongue of the upland tribes, ib. 
and V. 187 ; n. Hejaz and Nejd — , 
171 ; of the northern towns, 362 ; in 
el-I^astm, 368; of theMeteyr, 445 ; — 
of el-‘Aa!r, 518. 

Z’ArabU avanl Maluimtl d'apri) let 
Inscr., 186. 

The Arabs are wanderers (but not oot 
of the way), n. 175 ; the nomads 
are barren minded in the desert, 278, 

‘Araby, the Arabic tongue. 

Araddt, a fendy of BfUi. 383. 

'Arafdi, n. 481, 482. 

Aramaic luscr. at Teyma, 532. 

Arambenne, I’dcriture, 180. 

eUAratUa, a tribe of ashraf, a. 622. 
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eUArir » *ree, n. 10. 

tl-'Arbd«, the trihea. 

[‘ArlSn / a multitude of tindreds and 
tribes, more than one can recount. 

Arbiters in the Nomad tribes, a kind of 
jnstices after the tradition of the 
desert ; they are other than the great 
sheykh.s, 145, 602-3 ; u. in the oases, 
133. 

Archery, the ancient, 247, 562. 

Architecture, eculpturcd, at Med&in S., 
620 e( eeq . ; of the Arabs, n. 823. 

Arcosolium (a form in architecture), 
622. 

Arctic dlra, tale of, and the wonder and 
mirth of the Aarab hearers, 277. 

Jr4 ha'al (interpreted), 39. 

Ani Jidddr, 62. 

Ar4 d-Eelby, 34. 

Ari (es) ^uitrican [v. J. BJtcrra], the Flint 
Land, is all the east part of the 
Mountain of Edom (which is corered 
with grarel, therewith being some 
eulcanic drift), from whence it reaches 
far eastward toward Janf, 28, 26, 
174. 

Ard'ii, a com measure in the Turkish 
cities, ti. 617, 638. 

Areyj, a night station in the desert 
north of Teyma, 267. 

AreymUh, camel's name, 278. 

‘Ariddn, mountain in the desert Kasim. 
Mecca, n. 469. 

d-Arish, Neffld of, n. 239. 

Ark of B. Israel, 227. 

Armenia. Tiflis in, □. 92. 

Armies in Arabia [v. Ibrahim Pasha, 
Aelius Gallus], u. 176. 

Armour : many Beduin sbeykha possess 
old shirts of mail (DaUdy or David- 
ian qd, «.), and some have caps of 
steel ; which they do on in the day of 
battle, when (being come in sight of 
their foemen) they light from the 
theluls to mount upon their led 
mares, n. 21,449. 

Amon, v. Wady iI6jd>. 


Aroa, a fendy of .Toheyna, 125. 

d-'Arraffj a sweet-smelling 

Nejd pasture bush, 326. 

ArralcH, desert site between Hiyil and 
Kuweyt, ii. 40. 

Kaiili, 617. 

Arrow heads of iron, found by hunters 
in the mountains of Arabia, 562. 

Artesian well : Kenneyny’a project of 
boring at <Aneyza, n. 344, 852. 

Artificers [c. Sunni] : — at HSyil, n. 8 i 
Semitic . — , 322 ; — at ‘Aneyza, 401. 

Artillery, of Ibn Rashid, 588, 606. [e. 
(kmnon.] 

d-‘ATu{h, 201, 417 ; n. 8, 3.3, 42, 350, 
355, 398. ['Erjah, MdnfiOia, Hyer, 
Cfterummah, are villages and towns 
in this Province. — Himed en-Nefis.] 

'As' (|_j»«a) VUah tahil}, n. 177. 

'As' IlUak, temmim, ir. 120. 

Asidb en-N&y, the companions of the 
Prophet, n. 76. 

Askeyfdt, an affinity of Kheybar Til- 
lagers, n. 133. 

Ashirat, tribe, 229, 251. 

‘ Askiry ffarra, n. 361, 476, 632. 

d-'Aekrdf, pi, of sherlf, the “eminent" 
seed of Mohammed, n. 484; ‘ they are 
not to be spoken against,’ 4S7 ; they 
are villagers and nomad tribes, but 
would not be named FeUahin or Be- 
ditto, 491, 604. The fendy B. Qosscyn 
of Herb MosrfL^ are all — , 513, 
622 : — give not their daughters to 
tribesmen without, but they take 
wives where they will, 622-3, 531, 
633. Ghrazzus would spare any — , 
633. It is not becoming to ride up 
to a aberlf’s house, 634. 

AshtcToth Kamaim, 21. 

Asia, first coffee-drinking in, 247. 

Asiatic religions ; mystsry of priests* 
cutting and wounding themselves, 
n. 119. 

Afily, of the root or lincngo (lul), 
n. 127. 
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fl-'Asir, a province of el-Ydmeo, 418 ; 
u. 336, 518. 832. 

‘Atkar, soldier. 

Ankar, eon of Miashol-el-Auijy, 334-5, 
663, 670, G71, 672, 673. 574, 575, 
576, 677. 57S, 679. 

All (root), the spring of a hind oi 
lineage. 

el-AimUk, or JiritA el-Fijtr, n. 08, 
100 ; those villagers ate not Khey. 
ibara, ib . ; rich and bountiful sbeykh 
of, «6., 123, 134. 

Afndm (pi. of foTum), idols, n. 37. 

Ass : the — will eat the colocynth gourd, 
132, IGS; reckoned nnolean, 2G5i hard- 
ly less than the camel a beast of the 
desert, 281, 428 ; the Solubby — , 281, 
284 ; asses are easily lent to strangci'a 
in the oases without hire, 535; ii. 
in the Nejd oases, 6, 9 ; an — gelding, 
277, 354 ; Mesopotamian white — , 
439,482; Solubby 466, 468; 471, 
602, 603, 534 

B. Assad, tribe, anciently in J. Tf, n- 
355. 

Beny Ass'm, a fendy of Harb Uosru^, 
o. 513. 

el-Assr [‘ofrj, the anu at half afternoon 
height, time of the third prayer, 137, 
353, et passim. 

Assyrian monuments, 188 : — architec- 
tnre, 186 ; □. — coloniete in SvTia, 
261. 

Asthma, n. 272. 

Aau'djb, pi. of suk, n. 103L 

‘Afyiit, rebels to the Dowla, n. 162. 

[ At, nnsalted (Western Arabia). 

Ajdfa, V, Afeyfa. 

Aleja Bed. fern. name, 467. 

Atkwy, a aheykh at ICheybar, B. 132-3. 

sl-Aiepdl, fendy of ‘Ateyba, n. 427. 

'Aleyba feenrile pL el-'Ateyidn], a 
great tribe or Bed. nation ; their 
diia is all that high desert lying 
between et-Tiyif and el-iSa§im ; they 
boast themsolves friends of the 
Sheril of Mecca ; they have been 
in every fortune the allies of ‘Abd- 


ullah ibn S'aftd, 343 ; n. 24, 36-37, 
62, 148-9, 277. 279, 280, 281, 282, 
290, 295, 296 ; their dlrat in Nejd is 
bounded by the W. er-Eummah, ib. 
297, 298, 310, 331, 339, 356, 357, 
367, 416 j — assailed by 8'afid ibn 
S'afld, 424; 426, 427, 448, 461, 462. 
463, 467, 471, 473, 474, 477, 496, 
622, 525, 627, 528. 

Ajeyja, or Afdja (from , nU- 1 . a 
damsel that mounted in a litter upon 
her camel is the living standard of 
her tribesmen in battle, 61 ; n. 304. 

A-AUyfdl, a kindred of Kheybar vil- 
lagors, n. 133. 

sl-'Aihab (perhaps I ,, >-1 1)- the cow- 
pox vaccination, n. 375-6. 

Apyin 'laU 'oieeyish, shall I prepare 
theo a little victual} 442. 

Afheba, Bed. fern, name, 467. 

el-'Afheyb, wells between Med&in S&lih 
end el-Ally, 138, 608. 

A(hubba (Jjiil), wild bees of tho desert, 
380. 

Bcny 'AiieJt [‘Afijtyoi] or d-Ma'aiy, 
65, 73, 176, 177, 194, 197, 229, 268, 
335, 347, 389, 402, 407, 418, 466. 
489, 497; n. 22, 24. 179. [Some 
kindreds of — are, er-Robillat, el- 
'Ageyldt, es-Sidenyin, el-Khvihira, 
es.Sifil.] 

\El-Atiyli, watering of many wells in 
dirat Wdlad Sleymkn, of Nejd Bishr. 

‘ A(r, t>. ‘A liar. 

Auha, camel’s name. 278. 

'Attar, [‘o^J, perfume, Attai of rose of 
Mecca, n. 463, 527. 

el.AtOiar, (Sb5ya) viU. in Middle Nejd, 
c. 397. 

At&la, mountain between Easlm and 
Mecca, n. 468. 

Atullak, a rich Toyma villager, SS3. 

J. Atwa, beside Kheybar, ii. 73, 91, 
177. 

•Au&Iy, health t 400. 

‘Attdjy, the sheykhs’ fendy of Bishr in 
Nejd, 334, 518, 669, 660, 564, 667, 
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588. 676, 677 : n. 105. 121, 221, 222, 
231, 240, 272, 275. 

dvdtim (sing. Azimy), aa old HeteTio 
kindred, n. 174. 

'And, a spice, 07. 

Axtda, a dog’s name, 427. 

el-Auellin, those of the former world, 
of old time, 286, 396 ; u. 217. 

‘Aueyndi Jfasdllat el-Amdn, a phantom 
oasis (it may be mirage) seen near 
Teyma, 548. 

‘Jiuyrid ffarra (and r. ffarra), 311, 
386, 389, 396, 398, 406, 417 ; is 
three members, 417, 419, ; how 
formed, 419. 432 ; 422, 438, 439, 
455,477, 481, 493; n. 474, 486, 532. 

el-‘.^»«yrvi in J. S/uwmcr, 417, 617. 

d-'A&f (a great clan of Harb), a. 154, 
282 ; uiOTTak-am ma fi skuf, St. ; 612. 

‘Aufij, tribesman of ‘Auf, n. 412. 

August in the Mecca country, iz. 530, 

Augustns Caesar, sends an army to 
reave the riches of Aroita Felix, n 
176, 176. 

‘AvAelfdii,a8sembIing place of the south* 
era kafilies near ‘Aneyza ; there are 
said to be “certain ancient caves hewn 
in the sand-rock and inscriptions,’’ 
n. 453, 456-8. 

‘Aul, a camping ground in J. Sham- 
mar, n. 272, 276. 279. 

‘AtitM / n. 12. 

W. ‘Ainuh, in the Harra, 311, 417, 
440, 441, 447, 476, 491. 

{A&ahez, 'Arab Sltammar, the people of 
Teyma. 

Anstraliaa Continent, pouched ruts of 
the, □. 238. 

Austria, e. d-tfemsa ; — o money 
current at HSyil, n. 2. 

‘Aiiihiym, a hamlet in Ibn Rashid's 
country, n, 306. 

Avwdd, a kady at Edyil, □. 42, 43. 

Atftnii, a village kady at Khoybar, n. 
183, 201. 

tlAutodli Parra, near Medina, ii. 183. 
fem. Bed. name, 467. 

Artaset of the blood, □. 424. 


‘Aicaj, awry, 265. 

el-Ayaphdl, vill. in W. Dauaeir, n. 397. 

‘Ayb, shame, 232. 

'A^, a Mahfiby, 414, 415. 

‘A^ e(h-{hahla, 130-7 ; n. 01, 118. 

‘Aijiah mubirah, 535. 

Ayeyna, in W. Hanlfa, 396. 

'Ayid ibn Merfaad, a hospitable sheykh, 

668 . 

‘Apina, springs and ruins ; a summer 
station of the Aarab in dpiema, 64. 

Ibn 'Apifk, a negro religious sheykh at 
‘Aneyta, n. 350. 366-7, 838, 397, 
398. 

AyZa, village site at the head of the 
‘Akaia Gulf, 44 ; view of — , 45. 

eJ-‘Ayn, “ the evil eye,” 333. 

d-'Ayn {ez-Zeyma, qd. t>.), n. 480. 

‘Ayn ‘Aiy, a spring atKheybar [27° C.], 
n. 80. 

'Ayn ibn Ohrdbon, station on the £■ 
H4* road, in 531. 

‘Ayn erSeyih, a spring at Eheybar 
[20'6‘'0.], H. 198-0. 

‘Ayn Selelim, a spring near Eheybar 
[28° C.], n. 185, 186. 

‘Ayn et-Stpeytia, vilL in W. es-Sirr, n. 
396. 

‘Ayn ez-Zeyma, station before Mecca 
in the way to e^-l'ayif, n. 457. 

'Aysa-bin-Miriam [v. lea, iltsiih], ‘Je- 
ans son of Mary from the Spirit of 
Ullah,’ 64, 446, 474, 613 ; the colour, 
hneamonte and daily life of — > 601 ; 
a 369, 461, 501. 

‘Aysa, a Fejfry Bedoln, 564. 

‘AyaA, eom-food, 332. 

‘Ay«Al (a‘<wAf ) ! thanks, 516. 

d-‘Ay&n [RaiaT ef-'Aydn, — Ibn Ayi^h], 
an oasis in el-Kasim, her uie 

el-SIiasennid, of Shammar lineage ; 
11; n. 22. 311, 446. 

‘Ayin biM ainfin, 498. 

‘Azoh, said of camels pasturing apart 
from the incnsils, 460 ; u. 66. 

'Aziz, beloved. 

Azzudl I, [I ;l). b 1 of zAl, qi. t. 
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Bab, gate. 

Bob el-'Aarab, n. 204. 

Bab el-‘Aly {‘Aaly), the ‘ Porte,’ n. 1S6, 
371, 625. 

Bab Tooma (St. Xhomas’s gate) at Da- 
mascoe, A4. 

Babe ; a nomad mother in the Mecca 
countiy carries her — riding astride 
npoo her haonch bone, n. 528. 

Bab^ the words ol Isaiah concern- 
ing — , 170 i tower of — , 388. 
BdcA(i!:)«r, to-morrow, 476. 
el-Bidia, the great waste wilderness, 224. 
Baedi, a camping site in the H. Khej- 
bar, n. 231. 

Bagdad, 4 ; cnraTan servant of — , 14 ; 

— clothing, 296 ; — kerchiefs, 563 j 

— wares, 679 ; — carpets, 587 ; 
tea from — , 600, 691 ; — mantles, 
696 ; — Jew at Ellyil, 596, 601 ; 599. 
602 ; a — caravan lost in the wilder- 
ness. 602 ; 603, 606 ; n. 6, 14, 15, 19, 
43, 50, 61, 63, 64, 65, 126, 127, 262, 
254. 259, 312, 313, 323, 326, 330, 
363, 366, 368, 359, 362, 376, 430. 
458, 494, 610. 

Baggl and £i:ggiia 262; 

dry milk shards, v, Mereesy, □. 65. 
Bighrila, she mule, 637. 

BaMim, bmte beasts, 311. 

e ^ 

Baibir / (^), Look 1 behold ! 330. 

Babr efh-Thellam, 416. 

Bairim, festival after their month of 
fasting, 618 ; — at Teyma, 666, 567, 
661. 

BaifK Noam, an ancient name ol el- 

AUy. 147. 

tl-Baitha, a mountain in the Earrat 
Eheybar, n. 216. 

(2) el-Baitha, a mountain nigh Medina 
npon the north, n. 215. 

Baifhn NethO, a great watering place 
of many (some say “ e^hty ”) wells, 
of Bishr, in Kejd, 676, 6S2; il 65, 
69, 231, 275 


Bak'a, between Eayil and Kvweyt, 
n. 46. 

BakhU, ni^ard, 430. 

BaihoTTa (read Bakura, ij jij) camel 

driving-stick, with a bent handle, 
222, 306, 614. [v. bliahaab, J/eAjan,] 

el-Bakht, tlie hap. 

Baihur, V. incense. 

J. Sd/cr in W. Lfffan, 45. 

Ba^ d-W&baahy, vulg. in Syria for 
the IFoihy&t, gd. v. 

Balloon, a Beduin eheykh asks of the 
— , 404. 

Bdntfja, a pot-herb, 692. 

Banks, street clay benches made by the 
house-doors in the oases, 478; n. 
109, 117, 118, 136. 

Banna (pron. Bunno), a Bed. woman’s 
name, 467. 

Bardd, temperate coolness oi the air, 
389. 

If. Bdrada, near Damasuos [therein 
they show “the grave of Abel,” 
and “the blood of Nimrod” (dark 
stains in the rock of the valley side)] : 
gentile superstitions in — , 450. 
[The sites are Vmm ta-ShakkalAJ, 
and the rocky brow between the 
villages Btkkeya and Herreyry.] a. 
119. 

Sardhimma (or Beny IbroAlm, gd. e.), 
Jeheyna, settled at Yanb’a-the-Palms, 
n. 131. 

Bdraic, (bayrak), banner. 

Baraidt, a fendy oi BfUl, 422. 

Barbary States, 314, 369, 388, 456 
-7 ; — horses, 374 ; — coast, n. 168 ; 
422 ; — sores, 478. 

Barefoot, Southern Beduw are — , 224, 
249. 

Bam, a word used for Arabia in some 
Assyrian insoriptionB— it may be 
from the Ax. bariyeh, desert-land 
(Sir Henry C. Rawiinson), 188. 

BarU (Paris), 696 ; Et. 419. 

Barley : — bread, 212, 214 ; — grown 
in W. Thiiba, 440 ; — harvest, 583 : 
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n. — eaten in the public hostel at 
Hiyil, 59. 

el-Barrdcheda, a tribe of ashrhf, n. 
622. 

[bn Barrik, a diTision of Heteym, n. 
231, 280. 

Ibn Barrak, sheykh of the Ibn Barrik, 
great sheykh of the Beny Baehid, 
Heteym, v. Kdsim ibn Barrak. 

Barrows [v. NatniU and Bi^'um] : — of 
(he H. ‘Aueyrid, 381, 386, 395, 411, 
431, 432, 440 ; n. in the E. Ehey- 
bar, 102, 215, 217, 244. 

Barrud, a Tillage in middle Nejd [fi. 
i]d. Bestdm], u. 350. 

(2) Barrid, station near Mecca, n. 631. 

Basalt, 380; columnar — ,396; Plato- 
nic — in J. Ajja, 582; and n. 61, 
63, 233, 237, 244, 245, 29$, 459, 462, 
463, 464, 469, 631. 

Bashan, plains of, 12. 

B(Mby Bazuk, n. 138-9, 148 — 151 ; 
the name interpreted, 150 ; their 
desperate manners, 160-1 , — erpe- 
ditions, 175. 

Bast : of some — the nomads make 
matches for their long guns ; and of 
some they twist well-rope, IL 292, 
423. 

Batanea (tn-Niggera), 272. 

d-Bdlin, the bed of the W. er-Eummah 
N. of el-Easim thus called, u. 392. 

Batn d-Okrit, 61. 

d-BaCneyn, a fendy of ‘Ateyba ; a. 
427. 

Baitdl, bad, idle, n. 12. 

Batol Ibtis, the deril’e water (tobacco), 
247, 448. 

Bayddiyyth, a sect of Mohammedans, 
to which pertain the people of Nej* 
r&n and of Mascat, n. 324. 

Bayir, a site in the Syrian desert, 123. 

B’d&z, a kindred of Annezy. 

Beacons of heaped etones [o. marUar'], 
77. 

Beads in the Galla elsve traffic, n. 166 

Bear, the consteUation, 278. 

Bear rock, in W. Ssny, 78, 


Bear of the Lebanon mountains, n. 152. 

Beard dtlin] : — taken for a sign 

that an Arabian has not hnngered, 
200 ; — to signify Atmour, 250, 208 ; 
to swear by the — , 260 ; — dyed with 
saffron (the Persian manner), 59, 
685, 596 ; n. 443; ‘By thy — 501. 

Beatrix, antelope ; o. WolAyki. 

Beotia (ij'vO. t. Bial), a sort of 
draughts played by the Arabs, 536 
[»• minkala], ~ at Efaeybar, 117. 

Beautiful women, 318, 320, 464 ; Tha- 
hir’s daughter, 497 ; 619. 

B&dn, pi. of 5iz5, gate, door ; it may 
signify a street-iike row of doors, 108 : 
they say b4biin el.H4jr, K el-Wejb, 
b. el-Ally. 

Biia, a ruined village in the Teh&ma 
“ 24 hours from el-W^jh ” [there are 
said to be “ five monuments like 
those at eI-H4jr ”], 409, 417. 

Bidan, pL beddn, the great wild goat 
ft>. ITafii], 132, 282, 323, 337, 360, 
430, 431, 662 ; — in captivity at 
HSyil, 613 ; n. 9, 90,98; a giant — , 
146. 

Bedaiitcy, formal pL of Bediiv>y ; vulg. 
Bedmc, 224. 

SedduT, village of B. S&lem, Earb, n. 
612. 

el-Bediya, village in eI-Y4men, n. 38. 

Beioiena, a poor kindred of Heteym, 
95 . 

Beir Eoneyn, a cave at — where the 
first hloham. “ martyrs ” lie buried, 
n. 160. 

BUr itn dShr, prince of old Teyina, 
649. 

Bidr el-TelSd, An Bashid, murders his 
uncle Metaab with a shot, n. 14, 16 ; 
he is slain, 17, 18. 

Beduins : their cheerfulness and hilarity, 
217 ; — mildness and forbearance at 
hnrriB, 232, 264 ; — frenetic in the 
field ; their ill humour, 266 ; their 
iQUsiDg melancholy, devout in their 
Dacui<il religion, 241, 259, 264, 470 ; 
— fathers of hospitality, 228 ; the 
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settled life to them, for a ttMIe, is 
refreshment, ieyif, 200, 234, 310 j 

easily turn to husbandry, 234 j 

their eountcnanco graro with levity, 
246 i their listiesa drooping gravity, 
260 i their minds distempered by 
idleness and malice, 20o, 428 ; their 
murderous wildness towards an ad- 
versary, 252, 273 ! “ the Beduwy’s 
mind is in ius eyes,” 256 ; the cheer- 
ful musing Bed. talk, 262 ; — verj’ 
credulous of aught beyond their ken, 
263 ; their fantasy is high and that 
is clothed in religion, 264 ; — • are 
iniquitous lovers of their private ad- 
vantage, 264 i their civil understand- 
ing, 264 ; some turns of their dis- 
course, 266 ; their eloquent utterance, 
a.; they are smiling speakers, ib. ; 
their mouths full of cursing and lies 
and prayers, 266 ; their deceitful 
hearts, ti. ; their maledictions, ib. ; 
they are melancholy despisers of their 
own things, 273, 471-2 ; “the — are 
all robbers,” 376 } their fanaticism, 
299 ; in their tents is the peace and 
assurance of XJllah, 232, 265 ; they 
toil not, 244 ; they are constrained to 
be robbers, »6./ Sfel'aun el-tveyladeyn, 
of cursed kind, th. ; they lie down at 
rsidnight and rise with the day, tj. i 
they are day sleepers, 249 ; their 
siumberisg indolence, 256 ; which is 
austere, 263 ; they are full of great 
words, 252, 311 ; in that eitreme 
living men become wild men, 259 i 
thoir barbarous meddling curiosity, 
mistruat and haggling and glosing 
and petulant spirit, 286 ; their hy- 
pocrisy and iniquity, 286 ; their leave- 
taking austere and ungraciona, 269 ; 
destitute — in the oases, 287 : they 
ride fasting in the r4hlas, 362 ; 
the — aro factious spirits and in- 
firm heads, sudden to strive, 317 ; 
their disputes, ib. ; — peacemakers, 
ib. ; they compare themselves with 
game scattered in the Tildemess, 


328 1 of any gift of food they keep 
a kindly remembrance, 326 ; Arabi- 
ans are very tender of other men’s 
opinions, 332 ; Iierdsmen they are 
naturally of the contemplative life, 
339 ; the Haj road tribes, pensioners 
of the Dowla, are the least manly 
and welfaring — , 343-4 ; the Beduin 
tribes are commonwealths of breth- 
ren, it any lose cattle by a ghrazzu 
it will be made up by the general con- 
tribution, 45, 346 ; their meditations 
always of treachery, 355, 367 j ‘all 
the — are Sheyattn,’ 358 ; Arabs of 
the settled countries have too ill an 
opinion of the faith of the Nomads. 
360 ; their half-feminine raging of 
the tongue, 266 ; they clamour in 
their grief, 383 j they have good 
heads to adventure at an height 
383 i every one has two faces, 368 , 
their patience of evil times and of 
fasting. 310, 348, 369 ; they are very 
short breathed in any enterprise, 
374 ; their pleasant deceitful words, 
376 ; — not hospitable in a jour- 
ney, 377 ; and yet they will sud one 
another, and the stranger with hu- 
manity, 377, 413 ; their hilarity and 
melancholy, 403 ; their life is a long 
holiday wedded to a divine simpli- 
city, 443 ; their ignorance in reli- 
gion, 445 ; — seldom homely thieves. 
338 ; 463 ; tbeii presumptuous opin- 
ion of themselves, distempered with 
melancholy, 467 ; the — are natu- 
rals in religion, 470 ; half imbecility 
very common among — , 470 ; their 
homely malice, 491 ; ^ incline in 
natural things to incredulity, 497 ; 
stern delicacy of the desert life, 501 ; 
— worship the apbrodisia and the 
galliOn, 510 ; — timid and ill at ease 
in the towns, 210, 289, 481, 514-15 ; 
a Bishr ‘Ageyly, 673 ; the desert 
tribes send no aid to the Sultan, 
638 ; — excel the settled dwellers 
in patience of the long journey, but 
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are not good to be daj' labourers, 
S44 ; — absent from home, they are 
very impatient to return to their 
households, 103. 557 ; in their greedi- 
ness to spoU the stranger tho Arabs 
are Tilcrthananypeople,670; the — 
are in suspense at a strange meet- 
ing in the wilderness, 672-3 ; alter 
the greeting with peace, there is no 
more doubt of any evil turn, 673 ; 

— ‘Ageyl, »5. ; — think it no day of 
their lives wherein thoy have not 
sipped coffee, 674 ; — given to to- 
bacco smoking, »i. { n. — - in battle, 
21-2 ; — in the band at Hiyil, 35 ; 

— cursed by town-dwellers, 120 ; 
and compared to locusts, 123 ; — 
warfare, 123-6 ; — mild by nature 
to the guest, 211, 218 ; •— are easily 
cast down by derision, 218 ; in all 

— is a spirit of barter, 289 ; — 
“are kafirs," 292; — though black- 
ened in the sun, and with dirt and 
smoke, their skins are whitish, 302 ; 

— soon homo-sick, 304, 307 ; in — 
is an easy wit in all that is not too 
far from their minds, 323 ; their 
feline and chameleon nature, 357 ; 
they clamour in their causes, 433 ; 
“the — are altogetlier deceitful,” 
443 ; there is ever a wrangling a- 
mong them m the division of the 
booty, 450 ; the easy humour of all 
— ,363; Mecca country — ,483,503; 
sometimes a multitude of may 
be disoomfited almost as one man, 
520 ; — aboot W. Fatima, 534, 535, 
536, 637 ; of the Tebdma near Jidda, 
538, 539. 

£cdlin, ph of bidan, the wild goat. 

el-Bedua, vnlg. pi. of Bedimy, 224. 

Beduwta, fern, of Beduwy, 289. 

Beduwiy&t, pL, Bed. women, n. 25. 

Bedyiuy, inhabiter of the IMia or great 
waste land. 

Beer, a kind of — in Galla-land, n. 
108. 167. 

Bees : — of the Christian Kerakers, 
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27 ; — of the desert (afhuhiii), 
380. 

Beetles, 133 ; u. 303 ; burier — of 
‘Aneyi^ 422. 

[Btgeya, hamlet of “ forty houses ” a 
few miles E. of Ha} il. 

Beggar, a religions gentleman — of 
Medina, il 251, 363. 

Bejaida, v. Bejaija. 

Bejaija, or Bejaida, a division of 
Bishr; n. 64, 220, 223, 275; — 
Icghrat, 245, 275. 

BGadh the ripening date berries, 522. 

Belaia, a kindred of Anne^, 332. 

BiUd, country, the soU, 244, 260-1 ; 
n. — at Kheybar eignif. a palm- 
yard, 100. 

B4led d-Aarab, the Arabian Peninsula, 
51. 

BeUd cmdn, n. 31. 

BeUd el-‘Asir, v. d-‘As1r. 

Beled mdi, a died-ont place, 683. 

Bded er-Bim, Greek lands, EC. 92. 

Bel^ country, the name interpreted, 
17 ; the land described, iii. and 18 ; 
— limestone changed to marble by 
erupted rooks, 21 ; Patriarch of the 
— Arabs, 26; — wasted by the B. 
Helal, 887, 398 ; n. 24. 

Bdka, B-eUdl el- — . 13, 19. 

Bell, a cattle — used by certain Bedaw, 
418. 

BellaJh (Bddh, q. v.), the ripening 
dates : — raUnb, moist dates, E. 630. 

BdlezxUh, a small com settlement in 
Ibn Kashid's country, n. 207. 

el-Belliiih, the morbus gallicus, 391. 

Bendna, a watering-place in J. Sham- 
mar, n. 280, 298. 

Bendt, maidens, pL of bint. 

Bendi et-Ti, or 3'(A ; the best Heteym 
theiuls so named, n. 239. 

Beruyyi, a MahOby, 413, 438. 

Bengal rice, ll. 16S. 

Biny el-Binl, the maiden's bower (ruins 
of a dam) near Kbeybar, n. 181. 

Berber, — race, 89. 

Berddni a coarse kind of cool 

38 
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vhice (voiBted) icaDtlos, which are 
woven at el-Ally, 148. 

Berger, M. Philippe — , A'ote par — etir 
Meddin Salih, 186 — 7. 

Bsrfctf'o, woman’s face cloth or veil, 
568. 

Bemita [It berretta], tlie Frankish 
hat ; than which nothing, in the 
clothing of Franks, seems mors con- 
temptible (in tho Mohammodan coun- 
tries) : they say in scorn, CllcA yd- 
bi$al: bernela, ‘ the Lord put on thy 
head a bonnet,' i.e. make thee one 
altogether like a an'ine-eating Naza- 
rene. that cannot look up to heaven. 

Bemi, a kind of date at el-Ally, lo3. 

d-Berrarij, a fendy of ‘Ateyba, n. 427. 

BerSim, vetches, n. 537. 

d-Btrlha, 5tr Rafheyl, station near 
Mecca, n. 531. 

Besanma, name of an Arabian town in 
Pliny, n. S50. 

Bett, it sufficeth ! 254, 270, 372, 465. 

Btssdm, vill., id. qd. el-Barr&d. 

Btssdm, a wealthy family of many 
households at ‘Aneyza, n. 350. [Alid- 
dle Nejdets are called — at Jidda, ii.] 
The most of them were Wahdbios, and 
lenders of money in el-^asim, 351, 
3S7, 407, 400, 412, 414, 417, 428, 
460, 451, 490, 

d-Besedm [‘AbduUah ‘Abd-iT-Rahadn), 
a Jidda merchant of ‘.Aneyza. Avery 
good man and constant friend to the 
Masr&ny in 'Anoyza. He is of the 
above-named family, that came from 
Osheyjir [Usheyljjr] in el-Wdshm 
(others say from el-'Aruth) 60 years 
before ; his kindred, n. 350 ; his 
worthy nature, 350, 351, 352, 365, 
366, 357 ; his hospitality, 360, 363 ; 
364, 374 ; his tolerance, SCO, 363 ; 
his charity, th. ; bis tale of &mar, 
SCO ; bis study of the Arabian an- 
ti(iuity, 300-1 : Ids middle fortune 
and integrity, 363 ; bis comity, 364 ; 
his goodness to strangers, 360, 370, 
305, 397, 403, 418, 462 ; bis patriot- 


ism, 370, 376 ; 387, 398, 441. 442. 
450, 461 [y. 'Aid-er-Jidb:rian d-B.], 
460, 467, 478, 479, 483, 486, 493, 498, 
496, 526. 

Sissdm, a travelled — , n. 376-6. 

Besedm, another — household, n. 377. 

Beth Gamul, v. Vmm Jendl. 

Bethel-stones at et-Tajif, u. 511, 615, 
516, 520. 

Bethlehem, n. 42, 65, 640. 

Bttkra (^) d-lamr, n. 478. 

B'elhrah (perhaps a childish turn 
for b'ifhnak), 614, 

d-BeiUra (which sounds like an Ar. cor- 
ruption of F4tra ) ; ruins of a town 
in Mount Seir, 46. 

Bewitched persons [v, evi Evil eye, 
Witehcraft, Fascinated, Afftjtir]. n. 
437. 

Beyldn, Turkoman village in Upper 
Syria, n. 138. 

d-Beyri^ yesterday, or this forenoon, 
478. 

Beyrit, 434 ; a gardener of — living 
with the Aarab in Arabia, 611 ; a 

learned American missionary of , 

676 ; a. 172, 344, 362. 418, 521. 

Seyt, pL byHi, abode, booth, Semitic 
house, whether tent or stable dwel- 
Ung- 

Beyt A&hreymdi, a beautiful monu- 
ment at MedAin Salih, 115 ; with 
upper rank of pilasters, and loculi in 
the bay of tho frontispioe, which is 
nevertheless a little wanting in geo- 
metrical symmetiy, ib., 621-2. 

Beyt d-mdl, treasure house (at Hayil), 
612 ; n. 257. 

Beyt (or Ka^r) ee-Sdnij, a lofty monu- 
ment at Meddin S&lih, 110, 112, 
198. 

Beyt es-eliaar, abode or booth of hair, 
the Nomad tent, which is mode of 
worsted or hair-cloth, 224, ef passim. 

Beyt es-Sheriyfa, a Medina family de- 
scended from a jin woman, 191-3. 

Beyl es-Sheyleh, a principal monument 
at Meddin Silih, 108 : in the funeral 
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ohamber are 30 loevli and 3 deep 
recesses. 

Betir, V. Ka?r ei-Shebib. 

B'goom Aarab, □. 475, 532. 

Bi tB^hy, D. 15. 

Bia'a el-mi, n. 167. 

SidI li - 1*. game at Kkeybas, a. 

117-18. [b. BeoiJa.] 

Biddia, a hamlet of J. Shanusar, t>. 19, 
20, 61. 

(2) Biddia, village in el-Aflaj [c Be- 
dlya], n. 397. 

d-'bil [for el-iiili] the camels of a tribe, 
312. 

B’U iheyer insV UUah, n. 433. 

SiKaA P>’/;iaA], f.e. by UUah, the com- 
mon Beduin oath. 

BlUi J(d or patriarch of 

the Bill! tribe, 383 ; his sons JUrkMlid 
and Kh'tdm, ib. 

BtlH (siny. Beliwy), an ancient Te- 
bima tribe, 102, 123, of the Red 
Sea border. They pronounce j as 
the Egyptians ig ) ; — carriers of 
Wejh rice to el-AUy, 163 ; 200, 289, 

SIC, 335, 337, 346, 378, 378, 380, 

382, 383, 384, 389, 390, 394, 398, 

409, 414, 417, 418, 419, 426, 464, 

466, 489, 496, 659 ; □. 24, 14T-S, 
297. 

BrtZy, Bed., v. Bdli. 

Bha-baeky, captain of a thonsand, 
coloneL 

Bint, daughter, girl ; also young mar- 
ried woman ontil she have borne a 
child, 231. 


Binlv. 


(jlut: 


word taken from the 


Frankish tienti), the English sove- 
re^D, n. 9. 

Btr, welL 

Bir d-Qhrannem (well of the flocks), 
in the Fukaia dlra, but now of the 
WlUd ‘Aly, a journey below Uedain 
Silih, 102, 138, 188, 230, 419. 


(2) Bit d-Ohrartnem, by W. Fdtima, 

IL534. 

[Bir el-jedid, a kellfl on the HSj road, 
S. of fl.Heir. 

Biren-Bdga, 93, 94, 126, 166, 176. 

Birds [ti. Falcon, Watcirfowl, Partri^es, 
Gatth, ^abdra ] : crows, 133 : swal- 
lows, 133, 448; hiue-rock pigeons, 133 ; 
the eagle, ‘agdb, 329 ; the rdkliam, 
329; the owl. 305; hawks, 305, 329 ; 
no cluttering of — in the desert. 244, 
323 ; small — of the khlla fly in to 
water at Tbirba, 448 ; cry of some 
fruit-eater — in the oasis, 607 ; fly- 
catcher, 610; migratory water — 
shot at Teyma, 634 ; a flight of some 
great white fowl seen flying from the 
sea, northward, in Sinai, 634 ; the 
Arabians have not learned to desire 
the captivity of any singing — , 833 ; 
s. 41, 218 ; a night — which they 
called lirruk, 264 ; a flight of cranos 
seen InKejd, 264 ; little — cluttering 
after rain in the khila, 305, 306 ; 
night — , 306 ; little — in el-Kastm 
whose song ascends on the gamut, 
416. 

Birds : sonlptured sepulchral — of the 
monuments at el-Hejr, 106, 108, 168 ; 
the soul-bird, ib. 

Birket, cistern. 

Btrirel el-Bngleysy, a cistern withont 
the northern gate of Medina, n. 202. 

Birtei Mo'addam, u. Mo'oddt^^- 

el-Biri-et ft Rdkkdba, station on the 
E. Hi] road, a. 531. 

BirkeU of water-merchants at Jidda, 
n. 639. 

J. (yAul'a or Tot) BirrS [Bird), a sand- 
stone mountain that marks the 
border of the Fukara tribe toward 
Nejd, 230, 302, 349, 687. 

Btsdn, a Galla word for water, n. 80. 

Biscuit : caravan — , 4, 211. 

W. (ri) BUha, or Btsfty, qi. v. : accord- 
ing to Jeyber this valley seyls inta 
the W. Dauisir. The negro villagers 
are fewer than the white people and 
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Beduias. [Other heorsave : some Til- 
lages are er-Boihel, en-Kejia, el- 
JinneyTty, ^-Ageyly, ei-flija, el- 
Bdzzemy, el-B&];ara, el-J^bcl, 5u- 
hao, KimruD.] n. 38, 171, 205. 324, 
420, 424,511,623, 632. 

BdJtr, a great snb-tribe of Annezy in 
the W. Nejd. 123. 200, 228, 230, 232, 
272, 299, 300, 303, 308, 310, 312, 
319, 329, 331, 333 j a great ghrazzu 
of — takee a ghiazzu of W. Aly, 
334, 335; 346, 367, 369, 410, 440, 
489, 493, 601, 618, 644, 657, 658, 
659,560,663; Nejd — resemble Bed. 
of the North, iJ., 566 ; 667, 609, 673, 
674, 679, 682 ; n. 20, 21, 25, 70, 76, 
90, 94, 103, 116, 120, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 176, 196, 210, 212, 213, 216, 
220, 222, 240, 265, 268, 275, 296 j 
good pasture bat few waters in dIrat 
— . 297, 629. 

Bfehr, a fendy of Earb, Mosru^ H. 
513. 

Biskr Aarab near Jidda, probably ol 
the aboTe, n. 689. 

BishHa, woman of Bishr, 321. 

d-BUhy, negro armed band serring 
the Siietlf Emir of Meoca ; — a man 
serving in the ‘Ageyl at Kheybar, u. 
171. 205, 275 ; 608, 611, 512, 614, 
616, 616, 617, 623, 626, 626, 627, 
628, 637. 

BismiUoA, in tbe name of Ullab, 399. 

J. Biet, near Sh'aara, n. 476. 

IT. Sisal, n. 532. 

Bturdlii (Turk.), a oirco’ar passport, 
165. 

Bizr el-tdmr, n. 478. 

Black stone ; the — ot ‘Aneyza, said to 
be in Bessim’s jeneyny, u. 442. It 
is difficult to understand that which 
they relate of the — , as this (written 
down for me by a litterate) : “ The 
name of ‘Aneyza is from a berg upon 
which it is built ; it is a black 
berg in a plain which is called Balj 
between Tharlyya and el-Bojia ” ! 
And elsewhere ha says, “ The names 


of Boroyda and ‘Aneyza are from 
two littlo bergs in them.” 

Black stone in the waU of the Ea‘aba, 
n. 611. 

Blackness, said of death, calamity and 
evil, 102. 

Blaspheme, tbe Semites cannot — , 265. 

Blasphemy, a — ,629; 11.241. 

Blot, 17. 

Blind : — parsons would have the hakim 
restore their sight, 256. 

Blood ransom [u. Uid4a],i.^\. 

Blood eaten in ignorance, 661. 

Blood to be covered with dust, 492 ; 
slaughter — smelled to but refused 
by the nomad’s hounds, 499. 

Blood-guiltiness, 3C8, 444. 

Blood-sprinkling : — upon breokland, 
136, 462 ; — upon building and the 
like, 136, 452 ; — or smearing upon 
the booty of cattle, 452 ; and of 
a man’s own cattle, 499 ; n. — on 
building, 100 ; — upon the rook at 
Kheybar, where they laboured to 
open a spring, 198. 

Bluddn, village in Antilibanus, n. 152. 

Blunderbuss, Haj Nejm’a— ,89,367,371 

Boaiaf (juto) UUah, tbe gate of the 

Meddn quarter of Damascus, looking 
towards Medina and Mecca, 4, 5, SO. 

Bocca (on old pronunciation ol Mecca), 
a. 629. 

Boghrdz (strait between cliffs), a Turk- 
ish word used on the Hdj road. 

SoiMra, tbe oity of — , tt. 261, 255. 
The erudite of — are said to speak 
the best (that is koian) Arabic, 

BoiAyla, Bed. fem. name, 467. 

Bombay, 628 ; — OazeUe, skein silk 

wrapped in shreds ol the , in 

tbe Buk at Hayil : n. 6 ; — calico, 9 ; 
Arabian sale-horses in — , 44 ; mer- 
chant Jews in — , 127, 342, 350 ; 
Nejd colony in — , 362, 371 ; 389, 
390, 391, 397, 436. 

Bone-setter, v. Jdbbar. 

Bones ; — of beasts unburied. never 
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£ar to seek in the Arab countries. 
II. 360 : Omar’s tessera, tb. ; camels 
where they find a white — will halt 
to champ it, 465 j ~ of beasts by 
the highways, 538. 

Book: acabaliatical — ,171; sNeidet’s 
opinion of the Nasriny’a — s, 202 ; 
Nomads' opinion of the same, 278, 
303, 679 ; a printed Hebrew — at 
HSyil from the salvage of a lost 
Bagdad caravan. 602 ; n. 82, 83, 34, 
127 ; the Nasrany’s — « sent to the 
Pasha of Medina, 161; the same 
restored, 200, 201 : but certain 
volnmes were stolen (at Medina), 
206 ; tome Heteymiea wonder in 
seeing them, 220, 223 ; an Aiabio — 
lent by Salih, 442. 

Boots, Arabian Bed. not wearers of — 
261-2. 

Boreyda [54}j^^^Ibn ‘Ayijh] a great 

clay-built town in the NefOd of el- 
Kasim, on the left border of the 
W. er-Rummah, and distant 10 or 
11 miles [li hrs. thelal riding, 
hrs. for a footman — between run- 
ning and walking ; 2 bra. on horse- 
back to go and come] from ‘Aneyza. 
The thin clay wall of the town was 
rebuilt in 1873. Ibn 'AyUh says 
that ‘ the names of Boreyda and 
‘Ancyza are from bergs in them.’ 
11. 653, 608 : H. 22, 25, 52, 94, 187, 
251, 284, 290, 292, 296, 297, 311, 313, 
314 ; crumbling aspect of — , 316, 
319 i fanatical citisens of — , 320, 
321, 322 ; the siiks. 323 ; 324, 320, 
327 : palms and population of — , 
329 ; 330, 331, 333, 334, 336, 337, 
338. 339, 341, 346. 348, 360, 369, 

361, 365, 367, 377, 380, 381, 389, 

391, 393, 405, 408, 409, 410, 413, 

414, 419, 422, 426, 429, 430, 445, 

448, 450, 461, 463, 459, 467, 474, 

476, 482, 490. 

BorghrU, household wheaten diet of 


Syria, made of seethed grain, which 
is toasted in the eun. It is boiled 
to bo eaten, 123 ; n. a kind of — in 
Nejd, 315, 354. 

Sorj [from Gk. wii/n'o*], * tower of 
defence, 106 ; at MedAin, 92 ; 

monuments in the — rock, 107, 133 
-4, 621 ; a cross mark under the — 
— , 135; the — rocks, 136, 193, 196, 
600, 505. 

Borj Selmdn, a desert ground In the 
Fejir dira, 214, 216, 285. 

Boma, or ruined town in 

Mount Seir, 29, 

Bonid, Tillage W. of Shdkra, D. 896. 

Borutta (Prussia), 127, 606 ; n. 371. 

The Bosfoms, n. 373. 

Bo^ro [Bos(t)ra Metropolis ; in Syria 
called Basra iski Shan] : ruins of — 
in the Hauran, 12. 

Basra in Edom, 31 ; tale of a sheykh 
from Hebron who came to — , 38 ; 
fruitful vineyards of — , ib. 

Bogra on the Tigris, 202; n. 311, 
312, 341, 343, 351, 366, 362, 367, 
370, 371, 384, 392, 396, 419, 420. 
438, 466, 482. 

lel-Bosyla, part of the Nefud about 
Wady SirhAn, so called. 

Boikra, mountains [Heteymies say also 
Bdthra ; some Annezy men say 
Bdshia], n. 69, 229, 233. 

BoUin (j^jjia)), said of a blunt hilly 
height, 243, 425. 

Bou, Moorish Arabic for Abu, u. 76. 

Boughs : trail (jurral) of lopped — 
seen in the desert, a sign of the 
Aarab menzils, n. 220. 

Boi : Bed. housewife’s — , i>. Coffer. 

Boys ride out to the ghrazzus, 618 ; 
a. 449. 

Bracelets of Teyma women, tt Sadyd, 
292. 

Brain of slaughtered sheep or goat, 
eaten by (Bed.) women only, 4119. 

BraUshin, a Shammar Bed. sheykh 
n. 240, 241, 242, 268, 270. 
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Brc»d baked nndet tbe embers [«. 
'AbUdJ, 21s in. — in diTerse lan- 
guages, 12; their girdle- — is son? 
and tough, 321. 

the Bread and Salt, 228, 254, 276, 
522, 660 ; n. 249, 260, 336, 494, 493, 
613. 

m 

Breakfast, Bed. fuk er-rfi ( jj J1 utJj, 
w/ 

loose the fasting spittle). The nomad 
— , 221, 224. 

Bribes, not current in H6yil, 607 ; 
but used by the Shammar princes 
in their dealing with the Dowla, ib. ; 
n. 20. 

Bride : an Harb — , a. 283 ; another 
— , 294. 

Bride-money, 240, 318, 470, 491, 541. 

'Brik [Ibrik], metal ewor in Ar. ebam. 
bers, 525. 

Srim (^> ^), n. 349. Baggu and 
Higuh.'l 

Broken ; men already infirm and — 
at the middle age are common among 
the Arabs, n. 487. 

Brook: the — at el-Ally, 151. There 
is another ancient conduit onder 
the earte, higher in the ralley 
towards el-H6jr ; but it is choked 
with sand-drifts, and lying without 
their bounds, the ‘Alowna bare 
not opened it : this last may have 
brought water to el-Khrayby ; —t of 
Kheybai, v. eub Kheybat ; — of TAyif, 
n. 604, 606, 617 ; in W. Fatima, 
635. 

Broom : bushes of — in the Arabian 
wilderness, 402, 425 ; ei paseim ; ~ 
is very seldom browsed by oamels. 
p have only seen camels browse it 
in the NefOd of el-A^h.] 

“ Bcothership,” tax for brotherhood 
of the Beduins, o. SAlia. 

Brown-haired Beduin women, 389. 

BriUsio, ti. Sorueia. 

Buckets [ti. DtiUjiJ ; Bed. — of leather, 
at the watering, 349, 332, 458. 


Buffalo, 277. 

[“ W. A-Big, in the E. part of the 
‘Aneyrid Harra, N. of W. Thirba : 
therein are springs and some 
ruins.” 

BuggAv^ a dog’s name, 427. 

Bvggila (^|^), dry milk shards, c. 
Baggl, 

Bugle-call at Tiyif, n. 603. 

Builders : Arab Moslems are mostly 
clay — . 23, 143. 

d-Btikherieh, palm village (Sbeya 
colony) in el-Kasim, 11 ; n. 296, 
406, 409,413, 414. 

Bukkra (i^flra), camel or fhelfil cow 
with her first calf. 

Bulbul (Feia.), the nightingale. 

Bull : a — ■ sacrificed for the health of 
the slob, s. 143 ; householders at el- 
^kyat slay a — for their guests 
supper, 210. 

Bv.Uah / ana hh^ft ‘<deyi t 494. 

Bullets, a Nomad casting — , 490 ; lime- 
stone balls used for — , 600 ; □. — 
on the Harra, 102. 

el-Bi.ma, mare's name. n. 230. 

Bifoder el-Tdil tbn Rashid, 604, 618 ; 
iz. murders his nncle Uet'aab, 14 ; 
and is slain by his nncle Mohammed, 
16, 16, 17. 18, 26, 176. 

Sduder's crphwi child, n. 26-7. 

Bdndur, port of merchandise. 

Biniur 'Avlanahy or 'Al^shy or 'AlSi, 
ancient names of el-Ally,I47, [Sheykh 
Dahir wrote — 

A-Bunn coffee powder, 245. 

Burckhardt at Petra, 40; IL — at I&yif, 
609. 

Bdrgkrol, u. Borghrol. 

Burial of the dead, 170, 460. 

Burjisba, a desert site, 300. 

Sdrjeii, a young Allaydy sheykh, and 
exile amo:^ the Fuksra, 250. 

Burmis, white mantle of the Moors of 
Barbary, 80. 
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Burr [&arr], land, bigh desert, 286. 

Siirr eI-‘Ajam, 53. 

Burying ground [v. Mdkbara, NamUs, 
liijjim, graves] : — on the Haira, 395. 
Btuatiit, pi, oi busi&n, qd. v. 

Bxtssit/eh, fem. Bed. name, 467. 

Bustdn, pi. 2>ti«a^ia (a Pers. word used 
in Syria and in the Hej&z), an orobard 
ground, 479. 

Bnsldny, a printer of Beyrflt [since de- 
ceased], n. 344. 

Butcher from el-AUy, 477-8; stTeyma, 
624, 661 ; — market at Hiyil, 609 ; 

— trade Illiberal, 610 ; n. 60. 61 ; 

— at ‘Anoyza, 337 i — market, 339 ; 

— at Khubbera, 411, 420 ; falin 
alaughterod in the great Nejd cara- 
vans, 473. 

el-BtUfiendh, hamlet of Jeheyna, at 
Yanb’a.the.Palms, n. 181. 

J. Bdihra, or Bitshra [v. Sothra}. 

Siilm, a kind of oak, 449. 

Butter («. also SamnJ : •— making, 221, 
325. 382 ; n. 67. 

Butterfly [v. Awfia and SheTrdra}. I 
saw no — in NeJd, nor moths in 
Arabia, though they ate common in 
Slnsd. 

By-the-life-of-UUah, a lawful oath, n. 
13. 

By-thy-IUe, an oath of the Bednins, 
but blamed by the Wahlbies, 696 ; 
m 13. 

Byvl, pL of beyt, gi. v. 

Buzzard, in the desert (w. Hawks), 305, 
329, 363, 634. 


Cable, well — , of palm fibre, 343 ; ir. 
— of bast, 292, 423. 

Cdbvl, the city of — , n. 261, 621. 

Cactus ! a great round jointed — of 
the desert above Mecca, cl-ghnllatht 
{qd. V.), p. 476; “Indian fig” — 
frnit, 617. 

Caddis-worms at Kheybar, n. 198. 

Caesarea Philippi, site of — , 439. 

Cairns upon the crest of Sumra Hiyil 
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616 ; II. in the Bi'a above es-Seyl, 
477. [ 0 . Mantar.] 

Cairo, 390. 

Calf, camel-, meat, 452. 

Calico of Manchester and Bombay, 127. 

Ca4ii [K'nulija], successor of the -ipostle, 
title, at first of humility, assumed 
by dmar ; and since usurped by the 
Ottoman sultans, n. 360. , 

Camel (Ar. jemel) v. Q'aud, Botcuidra, 
Bukkra, Naga, Fiiir, Libney, ffej, 
JCha, Thinny, R&jla, Biddss, Bhdgg 
m-Ndba, WaJUU, Mtiflir, Thsliil, etc. 
The Arabian — has one hump ; and 
it is incredible to Arabs that any 
camel-kind should have two, or a 
double hump. The way measured 
by — marches, 15 ; — descends stoop 
places uneasily, 51 ; slroletons of 
—8 reported to be strewed by the Hi] 
way, 57 (but cf. a. 538] ; — s which 
faint and fall by the long way, 67, 
204 ; — riding painful at Srst, 57, 60 ; 
carai-an—e match tied, 61, 37 ; Bed. 
— a go loose ; Hij — s and Bed. —a, 
65 ; — -litter, 66 ; deceased pngrim 
lady sewed in a — skin, 66 ; — 
-master, 69 ; N4by Silih’a prodigious 
— ; e. Ndga ; — s frayed by wolves, 
218 ; — B jezAn in the spring season, 
219, 242 ; they are then strong and 
lay up flesh, 219, 361 ; — calls, 219, 
221 ; the — made to kneel, 221 ; a 

— of the common charity, 222 ; 
Alan, the Nasriny’s — , 209, 276 ; 

— wounded, 278-9 ; the — a profit- 
able possession, 233 ; price of ~b in 
Arabia, 233 ; — brokers, 233-4 ; Tu- 
kara nagas lie an hour before the 
milking, 260 ; a foster naga tor every 
mare, 261 ; a — to cany the mare’s 
water, tb. ; millring time, 261 ; no 
— B in the Nasdra countries, 274, 
377 ; — e languish in the summer, 
279 ; when they have little or no 
water the Nomads rinse their hands 
in — urine, 212 ; Nomad women 
wash their babes in the same, 237 : 
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tjien and women wash their long 
hair in it, 237, 340 ; Nejd could not 
be inhabited without the — , 202 ; 
neW'bora — calves are carried in the 
rihla, 302 : bearing — a, 302 ; seek- 
ing thb straTed — of another, 303 ; 

— fired, 309 ; the hom; sole onder 

the — ’s breast (siro), 324 ; riding 

whloh breaks the back of the un- 
wont, is eas^ to the inured, 302, 
378 ; — paths in the desert, 304 ; 

— -dung (Jeila) for fuel, 305 ; the 
yeaning nSga, 324 ; the new-boni 
calf, it. and 325 ; the bereaved — 
mother mourns and her eyes stand 
full of tears, 325 ; their — s' excte- 
menta ace pure in the sight of 
the nomads, 212 ; — milk, 216, 305, 
325, 487 ; the bttira or cow-camel 
with her first calf, 325 ; price of well- 
— s at Teyma in com and dates, 
332; Fukara— etakenbyaghrazzo, 
342 ei te/j. ; value of the same, 343, 
613 : — s of the Fukaca, 343, 345 ; 
the law, if cattle be lost, 345 ; — e 
strayed, 350 ; a sew — bought, 355 ; 
— s named after their teeth, 365 ; —a 
could not lie at el- Ally above two days 
because of tbe flies, 359 ; — s vexed 
by flies in tbe Belka. 17 ; — -ticks, 
362 ; — 3 browse tho thorny acacia 
boughs, 370 ; —s in tile Sed. kfifl, 
380, 382 ; Harra-bred — s, 381 ; —s 
sick in a murrain, 429 ; — wool, 
430; well — 8,332,463 ; — at Teyma, 
543. 569 ; — in el-Kasfm, 543 ; — e 
coming home to tbe milkiDg, 468 ; 

— at the watering, 469 ; the Bed. 
— s and tbelQIs may lie three days 
fasting at the market villages, 478- 
9; — ’• kick is heavy, 516; well- 

— harness, 643 ; a phantom — , 426 ; 
roaring of gmdging to be loaded, 
667 ; a white — , 398 ; — s sold for 
a eiown, is a year of dearth and 
nmrraiD. 613 ; n. — stealing, 207 ; — 
-btunp boiled down to lard, 209 ; the 
— 's bps aie fecoed with bristles, 217 ; 


T wliethor — urine might be drunk in 
deadly thirst, 206 ; the common 
alighting place, where passengers 
make their — e kneei, and they 
themselves ace received to tbe pub- 
lic hospitality fo, AfondiA] ; the zdra 
or homy pad under the — ^s chest, 
266 ; the — seems beautiful in the 
wildemesa, A. ; goats in an evening 
menzil skipping upon the oouch- 
ing — s’ backs (as if they were rocks), 
278 ; milk of — s which have fed in a 
pasture of wormwood is bitter, 280 ; 
—8 of the Southern tribes are com- 
monly blackish, 281 [Northern tribes 
prefer tbe dun colour in — s ; for the 
black, they say, are of uncertain 
nature, headstrong and sav^e, and 
not so well shaped] ; the males or 
bearing — s may be distii^uished. by 
tlieir leanness, at a distance, 296 ; 
— masters of Boceyda, 319 ; — flesh 
sold at ‘Aneyza, 345 ; well — s at 
‘Aneyza, 355 ; — s increase in stature 
in the northern dlras, 400 ; — s will 
fall on their knees and wallow in 
sandy places, 465 ; they discern not 
their food by sight only, but in 
smelling, ti. ; the unruly — yields 
being caught by the beard or by the 
nose, 469 ; Uttle danger of his teeth, 
>5. ; the grown camel lacke tbe upper 
front teeth, it. ; ‘Ateyba — s seen 
near Sb'aara were mostly brown- 
haired, 475 ; the Mecca country — s 
are of little stature, 481, 484, 486, 
487, 488. [The — kicks backward, 
especially at doge, and forward also, 
striking downward.] 

Camp, u. Memil. 

Camphor, v. Ka/4r, 

[Cancer was not an nneommon disease 
at HayiL 

Caudles brought as an aci^eptabU pre- 
sent to tbe Emir Ihn Rashid, 253. 

Cannon in tbe H£j, signal shot to 
march and to halt, 6, 19 ; — borne 
upon mules’ backs, 11 ; 177, 199, 203, 
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213 : rbn EasUd'B — 588, 606 ; n. old 
lude — shot lying in ‘Aneyza, 430. 

Canticles ; the paramour excuses her 
swarthiness, 102. 

Cap or bonnet of the ancient Arabians, 
160, 662 ; n. 176. 

Caravan [v. K&fila KiSfi], distance that 
the H&i caravan march in an hour, 
15. 

Caravan robbers, v. 'A&J, La})dbbii. 

Caravanera : — s’ names of camping 
places and waymarka, 49, 81, 94, 
377 [e. iSAufc d-'Ajiz, Mv,fari>h er- 
Rv 2 , Mibrah en-Ndga, Meddin Sdlih, 
d-Bouwara] : n. — of eJ.j^ostjn [i>. 
/emmdi], 286, 310, 311, 312 ; — ex- 
pert in land-craft, 463 ; march of the 
— ^ 464 ; their impatience, ib., 465 ; 
471 ; they taste flesh meat (by ^ 
way} every few days, 473 ; 476, 476 j 
Mecca — , 480, 481, 482, 491. 492, 
493, 494, 495, 496. 407, 498, 627, 
637 : — of Syria, 493. 

Card-play in the HejAz, 161, 173. 

Carpets, 206, 216, 367, 497, 624 : n. 
228, 236. 

Carriage and demeanour [e. Gait] of 
the people of Nejd and Beduw, 201, 
286, 479, 600 ; —of the ‘Alowna, 479. 

(bator.oil plant, 692 ; n. — grown to 
a tree at Kheybar, 146. 

Cat : the — not commonly seen in 
Nejd vill^fes, 294 ; n. — in Hayil, 
6 i — at Kheybar, 188. 

Cattle : the loss of — by tribesmen in 
the general adventure of the tribe is 
restored out of the common contri- 
bntion, 344-6 ; if a tribe be bereaved 
of their — , tbeir friendly neighbours 
wiU tax tiiemselves to help them, 
345 ; if a private man be bereaved 
of his — . without the general ad- 
venture, his friends will help him, 
345 ; n. 239. 

Cattle calls, for camels, v. Walloo- 
tooUoo f WwihO'VMt.aiho I IF6A-A0 t 
^uUA! Oluck! [lllak-hiylo! aery 
bo cheer the great cattle J, 219, 430. 


Cattlo-pool in W. el-Hasy, 27. 

Caucasus, war against the Russian m. 
vaders in the — , 90. 

Cauterizing, 278, 492 ; D. 263. 

Cedara, the grove of — of Lebanon, 
n. 385, 386. 

Ch : I * I is commonly pron. — in vul- 
gar Nejd At. 

Ohai, V, Tea. 

Chair-sitters, 261. 

Change of garments, v. atib Garments. 

Charcoal: — coffee-hearth, 288 ; — lot 
smith's Are, 310 ; — for gunpowder, 
364 ; ancient — fonnd at MedAin 
Salih, 365 ; n, — for gunpowder, 
146, 484 ; Mecca — burners, 477. 

Chdsimf V. Sdeim. 

Chancer, n. 131. 

J. Cheidd {Sibdd) in the Bfohr dira, 
304, 323. 

(2) J. Chetdd, nigh Seyloymy, n. 282. 

Cheeks gashed of some tribesmen near 
Mecca, B. 602. 

Cheese ; makers, nomad n. 208, 

209 ; — made by certain of Meteyr, 
292. 

Ch{k)ef AforAui, the ‘ rose of Jericho," 
304. 

Ifl-Cheffy [KtMyfy, sometimes even 
pron. CAuwa], village of "a hundred” 
hoQses on the way from Boreyda to 
J. Shammar. 

Beny CheXb or Keldb, 286. 

Oh[k)tseab f t ....( 'l. booty, 194, 462. 

Cheyf-eti, 433. 

Cktyf Basriny t n. 53. 

Child : a beantihil — , B. 400. 

Children (nomad) : female — anciently 
buried living, 239 ; — are ruled by 
entreaties, 240, 241 j — playing at 
horses, 339 ; parents’ love for their 
— , 361, 362 ; fanaticism of — , 432- 
3 ; — 's pastimes, 433 ; herding — , 
433, 443 ; n. naked child in the 
winter of Nejd, 230 ; naked nomad 
— in the S., 475, — wearing only » 
girdle of thongs, 477. 
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Children (oasis-), fanaticism of, 155-6 ; 
n. 250, 261 ; — taught letters in the 
Nejd tons, 412. 

Chin : the younger Syrians shave the 
n. 31 

China Seas, vrares from the — , 206 ; 

tc. 9. 

ChU (steppes), 29 ; n. 256. 

Cholera in Damasous 1875, 2 ; — in 
the Efij , 80 ; a pilgrim who in appear- 
ance dead of the — waa buried by 
the Eij way ; and he rerired and 
returned to Damascus, 80 ; 205 [v. 
Abu Tau^K], 578, 683, 617; n. 
177. 

Christen ■■ some Mohammedan mothers 
in outlying Syria bring their sick and 
lunatdo children to the (Greek) priest 
to be — ed : and they themselres will 
drink (they think it an help to 
fecundity) the dust of the church 
door and be sprinkled with “ holy 
water,” 61. 

Christian ctuelUes (alleged) in the late 
war, n. 177. 

a Christian and a Friar seen at Medina, 
158. 

Canistian names (probable), in inscr., 
362. 

Christian religion, r. Religion. 

CSiristian religion defended, 397-8 ; 
TL 81. 

“ Christian wife ” of the Emir Ibn 
Baahtd, 691, a. 25, 

Christians (Syrian) : massacre of — 
at Damasous, 63-4 ; 287, 329. 

Christians murdered ; — at Medina 
and Mecca (84), n. 62-3 ; a — in 
Medina, and bis martyr’s death, 157 
-8 s a — o£ Tripoli, n. 172. 

Christians : Mohammedan fables of 
the—, 149; n. 219. 

False Christs in Syria, 171. 

Chrysolite (mlcanio crystals of — ) 
from the 'Aueyrid Barra, 406. 

Circoss women (that are sold), 603 

Circumcision, fables of the — in certain 
southern tribes, 129 ; — festival, it 


Jfarayytn, 340-1; 342 ; — called 
“ purification ”, ti. ; 410 ; certain 
Turkomans not circumcised, n. 166 ; 
a “Frenjy” renegade who was cir- 
cumcised in Mecca, 169. 

Cisterns (htrkel) of the Hij road, S, 
9, 68, 76 ; n. — of the water-mer- 
chants at Jidda, u. 639. 

Citron : the — , 592. 

Clay : Mohammedans mostly — build- 
ers, 23, 143 ; B. — under the lavas 
at Kheybar, 92, 111 ; — under the 
NefOd in Kastm (of the Rummab 
valley), 329, 394. 

Clay-house, the atable dwelling (of 
olay) is called in Arabic jkofr ; — s of 
certain Bednins, Howeytit, Fejir, 
W. ‘Aly, 234. 019 ; n. 122, 186. 

Clothiers’ street in 'Aneyza, 339. 

Clothing of the Arabs [o, ‘Agdi, Jfa'ani, 
MandU,T}uitr^, TkSb'\\ —often half 
nakedness, 28, 203, 663. Calico tunic 
147, 458; some women’s tu- 
nics, 375 ; Arabians adventure a- 
broad in their worst — for fear of 
forays. 131 ; in 134 ; a home-spun 
mantle of tcut cloth, 230 ; the 
woman’s garment in Kasim, 441. 

Clothing : change of — , the princely 
custom of Ibn Rashid, v. Garments. 

Club-etick of the Bednins, v. Duhbds. 

Cockle-sliells in the limestone of 
M‘aan, n. 540. 

Cocoa-nut palm (in Bombay), □. 138. 

Cod-liver oil, n. 334. 

Coffee [n. DeUH, Faiya, BtMa, Bunn, 
Baffar, Surbiti ; —sellers by tbe H4j 
way, 19 ; — aseemblies and hearth, 
245-6, 243, 252, 260, 278 ; — drinkii^, 
91. 211, 222, 245-6, 348 ; — making, 
218, 223, 244, 246, 288 ; — Sybarites 
in the desert, 246 ; Bed- abandoned 
to- — and tobacco, 247,248; —cour- 
tesy, 246 ; — customs the same in all 
N. Arabia, 247 ; rhythmical pounding 
of — , 244 ; — mortar, 244, 286 ; use 
of — in Arabia, 247 ; — first brought 
from Further Abyssinia, 247 ; great 
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secular ~ trees in GaUa-Iand, 247 ; 

— drinking there, >h. ; smoke rising 
in the Bed. mcnzil is sign of a — 
fire, 230 ; “ to. — 287 ; charcoal 

— hearth, 288 ; “ where no — there 
no merry company is.” 354 j Nejd 

— hearth with many pots, 628, 688 ; 
Kojd — , 663 i danger in the — of 
Princes, 604 ; n. — in Galla-Iand, 
167 ; where — is there is the less hos- 
pitality, 242 ; ~ -drinking little used 
among Eeteym, 279 ; the ringing 

— mortar, a sound of hospitality, 
284 ; — lords, 284 ; — tipplers, 303, 
309 ; — -drinking in el-EaaSm, 337, 
349,374; the Nejders are — tipplers, 
384 ; — at Khubbera, 409 ; Arabian 

— tree from Abyssinia, 60S-9 ; ez- 
cessire — drinking in Xejd, 609 ; 

— boiled at Tdyif in earthen vessels, 
604, 517. 

Cofiee-bower in el-Ea^im [v. Afooehush], 
n. 417. 

Cofiee-hall, the great — at Hiyil, 586- 
8, 611 ; n. 38, 44. 

Coffee-host at el-ITelAUeb, H. 414. 
CoSee-honses in the Mecca country, 
IL 

CoSer: Bed. sbeykhly bonsewives’ — , 
227. 

Colic, a Bed. remedy [massage] for the 
— , n. 207. 

Colocyntb gourd ; — deadly to man. 
is eaten by the goat, the ass, the 
porcepine [t>. Bamfhal, Shirry, Bad- 
diy], 132, 464 j EL 243, 828. 

Colonel ; vility of a Turkish — , n. 123, 
124, 125 ; thieving of another — , 
206, 223. 

Comb found in the Nasrany’s begs, 
a 82 

Comforter, the Paraclete of the Gospel 
of S. John, interpreted (a bar- 
barous blander} in the Korin, Aft- 
med, n. 10. 

Compass, n. 82. 

Condiments, called by the Bed. daw- 
ica. 265. 


Conduits : old — , 651, n. 632. 
Constantinople [v. SiataiHi], 69, 208, 
247. 

Consulate: — at Damascus, 1, 166, 
210 ; n. 162, 247, 255 ; hospitable 

— at Jidda, 639. 

War Contribution from the estates of 
the Sherif of Mecca, n. 624-5. 
Cooking : — fires in the Haj, 7, 86 ; 

— of simple messes, the Arab house- 
wives’ excellent — , n. 180 ; himters’ 
— , 238 ; cooks in the caravan fel- 
lowships, 459, 466. 

Copt : a (Christian) — who came to 
show his grief to 6mar, the first 
Calif, at Medina, n. 360. 

Cordoba, in Spain, n. 398 ; the great 
mosque of — , «6. 

Corfu : the English garrison in — , u. 
92, 607. 

Com : bruised — , 673 ; — market at 
Hiyil, 685 ; price there of — in a 
famine year, n. 7 ; — is always dear 
in Arabia, 365 ; the — trade, 363 ; 
camels treading out the — , 390, 417 ; 

— they say comes up better in brack- 
ish ground, 434. 

Cough, 547 ; n. 62. 

Coverlets of worsted [r. EHm] made 
in Arabia, n. 604. 

Cow : the wUd — , ». ‘0/AyaAf and 
WolAy^i. 

Cow, V. kine ; n. — milk [o. Milk]; a 

— sequestered at Kheybar, 128. 
Cow-pox, n. 376-6. 

Crane : a — (sa‘ady) shot at Teyma, 
634 ; n. 264. 

Creosote smeared in the nostrils of 
camels, and cast into wells, n. 526. 
[Bed. smear sick and mangy camels 
with — .] 

Crickets : chirping of — in the wells of 
‘Aneyaa, n. 422. 

Crimea, the war in the — , 156, 276 ; n. 
177. 

Crimes : — revealed by enchantments, 
a. 188-9 ; ~ at ‘Aneyza, 368 ; Che 
panishment of i6. 
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Cross : a Grosk — embroidered on a 
Hi] titter, 61 ; a — mark upon the 
Borj rock at el-H4jr, 135. 

Croton oil remedy, 425, 463. 

CroTT : the — a bird of tbe desert, 
133; u. 41,218. 

Ciorrbar, o. Toole. 

Crystal : fragments of — in the soil 
shining as diamonds, 78 ; n. 102, 222. 

Capping, blood-letting, 482. 

Curses, V. Maledictions. 

Dab, a snake, pL ifbds, (or ie^an). 

Datd, Aarab of Hathbyl, □. 635. 

ti-D'atka circuit of desert 

in tbe way from el-Easlm to Mecca, 
n. 469. 

Dafina, water-pits in the kh&Ia betw. 
el-Eadoi and Mecca, n. 468. 

ei-D&ha, a desert station K. of Teyma, 
297. 

pdAir, sheykh of el-AUy, 140, 141, 143, 
144 ,- he is sheykh by Inheritance, 
145; bis carefulness for the Nasriny, 
151 : discourse of philosophy with 
— , 153-4 : 157, 160, 161, 162. 

\e4-PShy, the Bed. say 7'AdAy, wide 
waterless land, the Nefud between 
Teyma, Jauf and Eayil. 

ti-Dajin, a fendy of 'Ateyba, n. 427. 

Dakhilabym or HoiAiloion, (0 ye 1} I 
am your daWul {gd. o,). 

el-DiMU, ' one who enters to another,’ 
t.e. in being come as it were under his 
rooi he requires his protection, 335. 

Dakhil, a Taliant Kheybat Tillager, 
banter, and post to Medina, n. 134, 
156, 16i\ '■61, 103, 196, 196, 197. 206, 
210 . 

Laihilak, (I become) thy dakhil. 

DaUuhiUah, a Eheybar villager, a 
menW. 107-9, 110, 111, 119, 204. 

Daliyel, Bed. fern, name, 467. 

Datil (a sbewer of the way, lodcsman) : 
— el-Haj, 57, 69 ; — in forays, 230. 

d-Ddm, village in Wady DanAw, n, 
397 , 


damascene [o. SkwdmJ j — tellA keep- 
ers, 124 ; sons of — s traders to Ara- 
bia, 164 ; a — saves Ibrahim Pasha’s 
Syrian troops by a distinction of 
speech, 155 ; 204,207; the — Chris- 
tians without courage, 263 ; sons of 
— a among the Fukara, 319 ; 438, 639 ; 
n. a — tradesman who came to 
HSyil, 32, 49,62, 119. 

Damascus, Ar. e^-Sham or ei-Shem [v. 
also Meddn], oasis-metropolis of es- 
Sham or Syria ; — in the daye of the 
Haj, 3 ; the street called Straight, 4 ; 
massacre of Christians at — , 64 ; 74, 
78. 79. 80. 83, 86, 88. 89, 91. 93, 94, 
98, 99, 123 ; — Christians in daily 
fear of maaeocre, 137; 148,149,152; 
the former massacre, 156 ; 162, 

164, 165, 172 ; d-Morittdn, it. ; 174, 
179, 196, 198, 200, 204, 200, 209, 
210, 211, 212, 213, 228, 229, 252, 
253, 261, 272 ; — “ the world’s pam- 
diso,” 273 ; 276, 294, 374, 389, 398, 
423, 433, 434, 450, 463, 474, 475, 604, 
607, 532. 636, 557, 574 ; n. 34, 46, 60. 
61 ; — ostrich feather merchant with 
the Haj, 70 ; apricot orchards of — , 
161, 162 : — of OUT fathers’ days, 
162-3 [the Ottoman governor is said 
to have been slain who 6rst imposed a 
tax in — , which was but of an half- 
penny upon every household!]; as- 
pect of the great Syrian city, 153 ; 
157, 161, 197. 242. 265. 287, 301, 312, 
313, 323, 328, 337, 363, 388, 434. 
435, 461, 494, 603, 619, 640, 542. 

itn Damm&k, an Heteymy sbeykh, IL 
279. 

lin Dammik (mm d-EhluUh) a fendy 
of Heteym, 11.231. 

Damsels to wed, 639, 640. 

The Dance, SI, 840, 341, 392, 566, 558 ; 
n. 118. 

Dandelion : the wild — in the desert 
mountains, 305. 

Danna, a camel name, 278. 

Ddr, said at Teyma for bouse, 286, 
238. 
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Ddr tl-'Aarah, & camping ground worn 
in tbe desert soil, 382 ; n. 271. 

Ddr el-ffamra, a iroU-builti kelli but now 
ruinous and without door, and soldom 
occupied, 9, 79, 80 ; cholera in the 
Haj at—, 80 ; 81, 217, 230, 272,303. 
Ddr el-Miighr, a Haj station, 76. 
Dardweiaha, a kindred of Howeyt&t, 29. 
Dardanelles, the English fleet passed 
the — , 371. 

Dartyem, a aheykh oi Teyma, 646. 
Varroga (i^J, target), the Hejilz bnck- 
ler, 147. 

Dartford, v, Gunpowder. 

Darytah, a Mahuby sheykh, 460-1. 476, 
484, 499, 600, 513, flle. 

Dai Raa, palace-liko ruins in the high 
plain of Kerak, 21. 

Dates [e. ^e^w, Bemi] : — of Tebiik, 
72 : — of Teyma, 72, 294 ; — of Mo- 
gug,878; — ofGofar, 683; Bed. pro- 
vision of — , 227 ; — ae food, 148 ; 
the new — berries (6ela&), 276, 507, 
611, 618, 620, 622, 525 ; currency of 

— at Teyma, 332, 546, 662 ; — har- 
vest at Teyma, 667-8 ; — good to be 
eaten with sour milk or mereesy, 294 ; 
Bed. pitched by an oasis pilfer no 

— from the villagers’ trees, 636 ; n. 
je. Shtikra, Adfb.] Sweyfly — , 7 ; 
Ibn Rashid’s question, 12 ; price of 

— in Hiyil and Gofar, 60 ; — of 
Ehoybar, 77 ; — stones for camels 
are merchandise in the Hejiz, 178 ; 

— of J.Shnnimar,268 ; — -ra'Aneyra 
sold by weight, 348 ; — kinds there, 
436 ; — of W. Pitima, 530, 634, 636. 
Date-eaters, 147, 230, 654. 

Dathyna, v. Da/tna. 

Aarat Daudair, a. 424. 

IP. Dauiair [called in that country 
(l-Wady, V. d-Afidf], 207; n. 38, 
[Names of villages in — . according 
to Hkmed en-Nefls, — el Hamvum, 
ta-Shoiibba, ea-Solcyl, Tammerra, 
el-Dam (three hamlets), ei-LoghrJ, 
eJ-Perr‘a (which is three or four vil- 
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■ages), ta-Show^y el-AyaOiat ■, others 
name tpiThaiuni]. 324, 339, 397, 424, 
523, 542. 

Da-ad (David), 613, 605. 

Daughters in an Arab household. 90, 
240, 241. 

David, his cruelty to the Moabites, 23 ; 
his cruelty to the Edomites, 43 ; — 
a captain of outlaws, 316 ; li. — ’s 
daughter Tamar, 30 ; such as ■ — arc 
the Semites, 39, 379. 

David shirts of mail, n. 21, 28, 449. 

Duunco, medicines (abo condiments), 
255. 

Day, arotio — , 277. 

Dead [v. Grave], a sacrifice for the — , 
240 ; memory of the — , 241 ; it the 
slain in battle are left unburied by 
their victorions foemeo, 449. 

Dead Sea, n. 640. 

Deaf ; a — man at Ehnbbera, n. 410. 

J. Deihy, a mountain nigh Seleymy. 
n. 280. 

Vebibat ea-Shtm, 62. 

Dedan, 299. 

Deformed persons : a cripple boy, 222, 
313. 

De^a/vU, a sounding sand-hill. 307. 

Deghriyma, Bed. fern, name, 467 ; □. 
an ass-mare name, 231. 

Deghreyrai, a fendy of Shammar, n. 
41. 

Deh ! Ar. imitative word ; the sound 
of a gon-ahot, 276, 347. 

td-Dehtyaa, an aas-marc name, n. 231. 

ed-Dehdaaa, a fendy of 'Aleyba, n 
427. 

td-Deir, a frontbpice at Petra, 42. 

Delhi boil,” n. 479. 

DiUdl ( J3j), coffee-pots, 223. 

DeBdl ( JSj), crier or running broker 
in the Arabic town aflks, 609 ; n. 48, 
352. 

[ed-DeUam, “ four hundred ” houses 
between eDffarik and ei-ffaula. 
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ti-DeJlamteh, » vatering in Kaaim, 
E. 445. 

Delta, tbe — in Egypt, 541. 

Demons, v. Jan. 

Deposit : the — is held sacred, 17S ; 
Nomads bnty tents and stoS in 
sand hillocks, or lay np in certain 
their secret csres, 273, 280 or in 
Tilii^es, 230 ; a mantle left hang- 
ing on a thorn in Sinai, 230 ; — in 
Sinai “ Nasaiene houses,” 280 ; — 
in Haj-ioad ketlas, 230 ; o. 240, 
801. 

Diraan, a kindred of Annezy, 332. 

Derdhm [from the Greek SpapcM'^l’ 
money. 

Deri tl-bukkra [v. Map]; a camel 
path betveen Tebuk mud Dar el- 
Namra, 434. [The Bed. say ‘ that a 
htihni whose calf was left behind 
her abont e 2 -H 6 jr came Inopmg 
again thither from Tebuk — her fore- 
limbs being tied — in font days.’ 

Derb el-ffd] [nearly the ancient Gold- 
and-Fiankincense Bond] : the Eij 
way in the wilderness, 8 ; words of 
an ancient Arabic poet, «&. j held by 
landmarks, 68 ; reported strewed 
skeletons by the — , 67, 71 ; — 
“ passed by the Thorreyid.” 433, 
617 ; XL 22, 24, 136, 153, 183, 534. 

Dtrb ee-Shtrkt/, or the East Uaj Road 
between the Eaiameyn, EC. 366, 531. 

Dili es-dvfidny, between Jidda and 
Mecca, cc. 637. 

DtTrOby (a Solnbhy kindred), 283. 

DenoUh pL dercutsh (a poor man, a 
fakir) -. a Persian — , 6 ; a dying — 
in the HAj, 62 ; an imperial charity 
for pilgrim derwishes, 63 ; a lost — 
arrives at MedAin Salih, 87 : his 
death, 99 ; a — arrived at M'aan 
alone and on foot from Mecca, 93 ; 
a — in the zetucning H&j, 210 ; — 
of the Med&n, 211, 273 ; a — may 
savagely rebuke a Prince and go 
nnpunished, 609 ; n. an Asiatic 
rel^ioiu mystery of certain — 


wounding themselves without after 
hart, 119; 816 . 

Desert (Ar. Ichala, qd. 0 .) : the Arabian 

— described, 56 ; silence of the , 

244, 279, 431 ; n. dewless and silent 
—.269. 

Deserters from the Turkish army, 
166 ; n. 284, 285, 335, 336, 338, 383. 

“Desolate Places, ” 95. 

Dewless Arabia, n. 422. 

• * 

Deybirt, serpents [or perhaps ^ 1 
which is sing.], 439. 

[Dsyd (better deys), teat of the noga. 

W. Deydibbin {W. d-^ora, ^ e.), 145. 

♦ A « « 

■ Peyik ef-stJdf Jf^). the 

straitness or anguish of the breast in 
affliction, constraint of heart ; heart- 
ache. home-sickness. 

Diamonds : morsels of glassy quartz 
taken for diamonds, 78 ; IL 102, 
222 . 

Didnai el-Mohammedti, n. 376. 

DAda, ruined village in Hoab, 26. 

ij 

DAba (class, pumpkin, 152. 

Dibon, e. Dibdn. 

ed-I>ilhtm, a place in Middle Ne]d, 
EC. 397. 

td-Dtmn jjl), n. 389. 

Dimf (^.eJ), basaltic blocks (upon 
the ‘Aueyrid), 380. 

Din el-'Aarab, the nomad custom of 
life, 384. [Commonly iNn signif. 
religioa] 

Din n4}it, n. 415. 

Dinner : — of chief persons at HAyil, 
697 ; ri. — at ‘Aneyza, 352 ; Turk- 
ish — , 514-16. 

Dtnya tl-jedMa, the Now World, 696. 

Dira, circuit of the Nomads or oasis 
settlement, 261 ; R. 244. 

Dinzt er-Raail, the Medina country, n. 
63, 96. 
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Diseases, v. italsdies. 

Distances, account of — , 16, 279. 

Disttaoted persons : a CJhiistian Syrian 
cure for — , n. 384. 

Dirination, 162, 258, 303, 464. 

el-Diicdn (or £Sican) at el-Hijr, 119! 
sculptured tablets in tbe — passage, 
121, vhich an epigraplx shows to 
have been idol-stones, ib. ; conduit 
in the same, ft., 186-7, 510 ; n. the 
clean sanded sitting-place on the 
ground in Kasim orchards, 335. 

D^omp, desert viU. S. of el-W4ahni, 
□. 461. 

Doctor [v. ffaifm] : a militaiy — , who 
came to cure, and the same day he 
perished of the cholera at Kheybar, 
IL 126. 

Documents ipigraphiqnea reoueillis 
.Sar,« le nord de TArabie par M. 
Charles Doughty. Paris, Imp. not 
1884 [64 pages de terte et 67 plan, 
dies in-4*, aveo uno introduction 
et la tradaotion des inscriptions 
nahationnes de Medain Saleh, par 
M. B. Renan.}— VoL published by 
the Acadtmie des Inscriptions et 
Belles liettres. 

Doeg the Edomite, 43. 

ed-Dtdh oasis-vilL in W. Fitima, n. 


comers, 338 ; they fall upon any 
baggage of strangers which is left 
abroad, i6. and 611 ; men who are 
thieves of food called — , ib- ; EfUl 
— , 382, 426 : 439 ; n. — not seen 

by day in Nejd villages, 6; “betwixt 

the — and the wolf ”, 244 ; — of the 
Nomads, 271 ; distant barking of — 
a sign of the nomad meosils, 286, 
304 ; a — which robs human fo<i 
may be billed, 309. 

Dogs’ names : some — that are also 
names of nomad tribes or kindreds 
mentioned in diis work. See the 
elench of names, 427, where Dogmd)) 
(also a Undred of Annezy), Am- 
mera (c/. Ammarit a fendy of Bishr), 
T6ga (e/. Shammar-T^a), Ad/u&n, 
BimrAn, (e/. Ibn Sim’ry), Bhaidn. 

DoHn, a shop : the Nasrany’s — at 
'Aneyza, n. 340, 346. 

J. DokUn. 96. 

W. Dohh4n(a), in the ‘Aaeyrid Earra, 
417 [in the mouth are ruins of a 
place “ wider than el-AUy, and of 
a great belli.” — TAdAir.] 

Dokhda (lit. smoke), the tobacco leaf 
(gd. e.). 

Dilhany, a watering-place in el-Kasim, 
n. 446, 448, 449, 463. 460. 


635. 

Dog-star, 489 ; Q- 637, 

Dogmdn, a kindred of Annezy, 232, 
Dcyrndn, a dog’s name, 427. 

Dogs [ti. Greyhonnd]:— in the Hij, 
69 ; town — roust keep their quar- 
tets, 70, 294 ; the only life mis- 
handled by the Aarab, 309, 337 ; — 
eatiog locusts, 337 ; — wolf-eaters j 
— of the Fejii ; they resemble the 
street dogs of Syria, 337 ; Bill! — , 
337 ; — go not out with the flocks, 
337 ; — receive little snstenanoe 
bom man's hand, »6.; are spurned 
by the Aarab, t&. ; half reasonable 
behaviour of — fb. ; — -a sort of 
police of the Bed. menzils : they 
worry about the heels of strange 


Ddm (p.J), or branched wild nut- 

palms, 422 : IL 99, 183, 436. 
td-D6ma, ass-mare name, c. 231. 
Dontu^il, camel’s name, 178. 

DoolAn, a Febjy at Mediin SIlih, his 
fable-talk of the ghi61, 53, 131 ; and 
of the B. Kelb, and of Kheybar, 130 ; 
132, 178, 179, 193, 194, 195, 187, 
318, 363, 366, 366, 371-2, 616. 
DtrMAn, double gold piece (from the 
French or Spanish), n. 9. 

Doves [r. Pigeons] : — of el-Irik, at 
Hiyil, 588 i n. — of Mecca, 637. 
DdiiZa, the (Ottoman) Government, 10 
ti passim ; by nomad children re- 
garded as a tribe, 230 ; 363, 371, 373- 
604 
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IkfMny, one of the people of the settled 
countries tuider the Ottoman Gorem- 
meat. 

Dragon-flies in the groTe of W. Thirba. 
448 s □. — over the springs at Khej- 
bar, 199. 

Draughts: Ai. game oi — (beaUa),5U, 
536. e. Ifinleala. 

Dreams : presages drsm from — at 
Kheybar, n. 96. 

Drift ; block — in the high plain be- 
yond Jordan, 5 ; ynlcaaio — near 
M'aan, 29 ; and in W. Sany, 78 ; — 
before Dir el-Hamra, 79 j — in the 
plain of el-Hejr, 83 ; n. — at Jfiey- 
Kefy, 183. 

Dromedmy [tt a light camel 

for riding. The difference between 
a — and an ordinary camel is like 
that between a riding and a dianght- 
horse ; dromedaries are bred from 
dromedaries : Talue of — , 307. 

Drop^ {ielisim ) : woman at Teyma 
sick of the — , 527 ; man with — , 
546, 670 : n. 451. 

Drought : a great — in Middle Nejd, 
n. 400. 

Drugs, simple medicines in the hands 
of the Nomad hareem [v. Spices. Per- 
fumes, Witchcraft], 206, 256, 492. 

Druses : the — defeat the troops of 
Ibrahtm Pasha, 166 ; 297, 540, 601 ; 
n. 49, 373. 

Du'no, the informal prayer of the spirit, 
661 s n. 72. 

ed-Dvib, took in W. SSny, 78. 

0 ^ 0 ^ 

Dubba imperfect 

brood of latter locosts, 203, 307. 

Ihiilel, a station in the desert N.W. of 
Teyma, 297. 

IhbbUdn, a dog's name, 427. 

i, 

OvibCa Arab maoe,[!>. OoBan]: 

— vasm or cattle-brand of the 
Heteym mid Shercarit, v. £g., 125. 
128, 397. 633 j a. 126, 180, 239. 


Dubbuiih small cattle, the 

sheep and goats [v. GAr<in?iem], 30 ; 
— milked at sunset i and only in the 
best spring weeks Or in good pasture, 
again in the morning, 261-2, Sll e( 
patsim ; Ibn Rashid’s — , Oil. 

[o. efh-Thuf[ir], theyih Ila 
Swej/d, once Aarab of the H4jr dira, 
128. 

Dtiksa a minute Nejd grain, 

294. 

Dufdi in the kellA at Meddin Silih, the 
well msobine, 126. 

DulUi (^j), bucket, 292. [o. Sudny.] 

A dumb man at E&yil, n. 8, 9, 43-9. 

td-Dvmm thekU, the burden of blood is 
very sore, 368. 

DuTiyoIa, 654. 

e ^ 

Durf ed-Drouriii L^Je), 

a seyl in J. Sherra, 29. 

Dustmen of the HAram at Medina : the 
Nejumiea become — , n. 139. 

Dutch, V. Flemish. 

Dye : the liails and palms stained yel- 
low with henna, at el-AUy [Hejasj 

I bare not seen this custom in 

NejdJ, 144 ; grey beards dyed with 
safiron, 59, 685, 696 [I hare seen 
old Bed. women in the E4jr country 
whose hair was stained thus ] ; worst- 
ed — d by Arabian women, 148, 
302 ; — fungus, 366, 471 ; n. — 
plant whose blossoms are 4ised to 
stain the parting of the hair in 
Kastm, 336. 

Dsfll (fial, kella, 6a 

Eagle, V. SdiboTn, Jgab : the — ’s life 
“atbonsandyears”, 108; the greater 

not seen in the Arabian dcserte, 

329. 

Ears of fallen enemies cat off by the 
Turks, n. 126. 
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KMthenware Tessels not used now in 
Ansbia, 551 ; the potsherds in ruined 
sites are of the ancients (»■ Pot- 
sherds). 

Eat [o. Hospitality] : the brain of 
slaDghte^d beasts eaten by women 
only, in the desert, 499 ; a. women 
and children under ^e — not with 
the housefather and the guests, 142 ; 
the Arabs espedite -—618,236; man- 
ner to — with the Axaba, 352 ; the 
Moham. -Arabs will — and drink 


Egyptian Hi] way to Arabia, s5 ; — s, 
80 : an — ‘Ageyly at Kheybar, u. 81, 
92; 154, 173, 176. 181, 187, 379. 
387 ; — soldiery at the work of the 
Suez Canal, 421, 425 ; — occupation 
of the Mecca country, 492, 609 ; 
— mummies, 620 : 632- 
J. £^ad (thus prom by Nejders, but 
, i 

written j^l), or J. ^amsy, near 
Medina, 146 ; n. 126. 


with any man, 369. 

Ebbeden, never, 245. 

Eclipse of the moon: — at leyma, 
289 ; 609. 

Edom [v. also Mount Seir] ; wulcanio 
rooks in — , 20 ; the king of — , 23 ; 
nplandsof — ,26,29; usage of sitting 
honse-wise in Howeytit tents in — -> 
37 : the better parts of — are a 
land “ flowing with milk 33 ; and 
fnll of small cattle, 89 ; tillage in — , 
39 ; Nomad peasants in — , ib. ; 
wisdom ascribed (in the Bible) to the 
inhab. of — , 43 ; — neighbour land 
to the nomads, 43 ; tent-dwellers of 
— , 43 ; — the land of TJz, ; — and 
Israel rirals, th. ; kingdom of — to 
compare with an English county, 
43 ; David set garrisons in — ,15.; the 
voice of — detesting the iniquitous 
house of Jacob, 44 ; maledictions of 
the Hebrew prophets against her, 15. ; 
the name, 46, 416 ; n. 393, 640. 

Effendy el-Faiz, sbeykh of B, S6khr in 
Moab : his dishonourable dealing 
with a gnest and s stranger, 16. 

EfiaA / (JU!) 264 : n. 204, 236. 

"Eypa (Plol.), r. el-Bejr. 

Egypt, 89, 154, 157 ; mummies of — ^ 
188; 233, 234, 279, 290, 328, 387, 
466-7 : speech of — , 476 ; 646, 606, 
611, 613} n. 25. 44, 179; foot- 
prints seen in a monument opened 
in — , 217 : 285, 289. 355. 360, 362. 
376. 398, 430 “Nile sores,” 479. 


Eherrij I apeak, discourse, u. 

169. 

• e 

ibt’vis ( : I may have power over, 

469. 

Ejja, V. J. Ajja. 

‘Ek'mt a kind of sleeping 

carpet made at Teyma, 302 [called 
sometimes kofify]. 

“ El brought Israel out of Egypt,” 328. 
Elephant [Ar. el-Fil, qd. v.], 459 ; n. 
98, 166. 

Elijah, the prophet, 76, 77. 

Elisba, his charge to the confederate 
kings of Israel and Judah against the 
king of Moab, 23 : his derwishes, 132. 
E^'y, vilk^ by Petra, 39, 40, 42, 176. 

e 

d-'Elk a kind of gnin csont- 

cboDO, juice of a Nefud plant el-miHi 

n. 180. 

EUafhi tkdbab, m 27. 

Eloquence, 126, 127 ; — in the desert 
and to the oases, 264 ; the Arabs 
study to be eloquent, 264 ; n. 129, 
130, 143. 

d-'El&m, the liberal sciences, 691. 
Elyds, the patriarch, brother of Keyi, 
n. 366. 

Embr*iidermg : women’s industry of — 
at Hayil, u. 6 ; — at ‘Aneyza, 349. 
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Emsaa, now la If. Syria, 64, 99. 

Emir, he ia whom is the tfmr or word 
ol command, S2S. 

Emir el-^dj or .Sir Amin, 6, 69, 69, 177, 
207-8 ; n. 166. 

Emir el-kdfih/, v. IbraKim, n. 467. 

£j/M, yesterday. Inel-AllythUiasaidin 
the afternoon of the same day morn- 
ing ; thns they account the natural 
day from midday to midday, 478. 

Enshanter, v. SaiyiT, MilttAd, Mi- 
gfurAy. 

Enchantments as remedies (t. ^ijSb), 
a. 131 ; — to reveal crimes, 188-9, 
368 ; — to defeat the maleficence of 
demons, 190 ; — to discover trea- 
anres [o. Treasure]. 

Eneycloptdia Buiidny, n. 344, 369, 631, 
526. 

el-EnySl, a rrater ia the Nef&d of el 
Wdehm.n. 423. 

eJ-Engleya \lnkaUz\, the English, 89, 
290 ; words of the — learned by 
Bed., 320 ; their speech is n^ged- 
lihe, 613 ; the Bed. question of — , 
230 et ‘pa4s\tn ; — the Sultan's un- 
cles, 376 in. — metals in the silk 
at HSyil, 9 j — jaidiara, 86 ; — 
naval commanders of Turkish war- 
ships, 87, 88 ; an — family at Tiflis, 
93 ; Amm Hohammed would learn 
the — tongue, 158; — they suppose to 
be subject to the Sultan, 161 ; — in 
India, 204-5 ; — at Aden, 205. 370 ; 
— “ not of Gc® and Magog.” 624. 

el-Bngltysy, a kind of Bed. matchlocks, 
466 ; a bind of pistols, 467. 

English shippers on the Becsiaa Qolf 
n.472. 

Erthaj! (verb ^ = comp, u 

670), n. 142. 

Enjahaah, a mined site in Moab, 22. 

el-EnjU (eusyycA-), the book of the 
Gospel of Jesus, 298, 474, 536 ; n. 
10. 383. 

Enihtyfa, a watering place in the Te- 
398« 


Bmhiynieh, a ruined site in Moab, 20. 

Enlha, female, said commonly of a 
woman of the poorer condition, 238 ; 
n. 268. 

Envelope of a certain letter with a 
Syrian bishop’s seal, seen at Hi3rU, 
602. 

Enzdn, a monntiun coast in the Te- 
hima, 416. 

frapxosj governor of a province, a word 
found in the Aramaio insoriptlons 
of Mediin Salih, 186. 

Ephraim, Syrian father and com- 
mentator of the Gospels in that 
tongue, u. 386. 

Epilepsy, n. 384, 386. 

Epitaphs of MedMn Salih, v, Inscnp- 
tions. 

Erb'a, a fendy of ‘Ateyba, n. 427. 

Eriah, villc^ ruins and bergs near 
Teyma, 651, 667. 

Erbsyldl, a fendy of W. ‘Aly, 229. 

Eremite Fathers, 473-4 ; n. 130. 

el-'Erk, in el-W4shm, n, 632. 

.. o 

Erfia mount ! n. 77. 

'Er'n * hind of (scarlet) tan- 

root used by the nomad housewives, 
227, 380. 

tl-'Emdda [perhaps Yakut’s 'Oria], a 
great watering place of the Pukaia, 
349, 351, 364, 359, 374, 875, 376, 392. 

Esau : alaughtsr of the ohildren of 
43, 44, 46. 

» , 

H-'Eaha a tiee-Iike canker weed, 

IL484. 

Eehiny md, n. 372. 

Eelam, a fendy of Shammar, a. 4L 

9 ^ 9 

Em‘a(^^1)/ listen. 

el- Emar, mountain, v. d-Esicad. 

el-'Beonana, a fendy of ’Ateyba, n. 437. 

EetranghSo, I’ecriture, 180. 

el-Esvxtd or d-Eemar, the northeni 
mountain of the Abdndi, u. 469. 
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el-f'tuaiji a driver ia the Haj, 63. 65, 
67, 70, 77, 78 ; his tale of a cholera 
year, 80 ; 83, 80, 87. 
iVA5a4-iu t U. 473, (comp. (halaJh n. 
27). 

ruined site, probably of 
Jatada or Jarda, the old metropolis 
of “in face of er-Busa over 

W. er-Bunuuah ”, n. 361, 448. 
£lhla pi ^Ael, (Jjll, long tamarisk 


“ Eve’s grave”, 388-9 ; n. 639. 
Evening : tbo long — in the tents, 260 ; 
— at cl-Hejr, 359. 

The Evil : a people that worship Shey- 
tin and — , 629. 

Exiles in the nomad mentals, 230, 249, 
260. 

Exodus ; the pillar of cloud and fire in 
— , 335. 

Exorcists, 269 ; n. 3-4 


timber of Arabia, grown in the oases 
for building, 143, 686 i n. — ware 
bowls, 6 ; 626. 

/. £lMih, in the Hbjr plain, 82, 83, 94, 
96, 134, 163, 193, 194, 196, 362, 363, 
364, 365, 600. 

J. Ethmdd (pL of Thdmmad), n. 233. 

J. Eihndn, U. 72, 223, 224. 

Bthn‘a!her kelb, n. 285. 

d-'Eltm hit* *11™ brought 

from Syria is thus called at et-T&yif, 
n. 526. 

Etna, a. 344. 

drive forward! 413. 

Etymologies, 283. 

Euphrates vaUey, n. 54, 329. 

Europe, 127, 466, 468, 463. 488, 631, 
641, 661 : IL 261, 252. 379, 419, 420, 
440,607. 

Euting: Prot Julius— , 632. [Oor- 
TUiion : the here mentioned inscrip. 
tion is not that found by Euting 
and Huber who vidted Teyma some 
years later. Prol Euting found there 
another inscribed stone, not men- 
tioned in this work, which the brother 
of Seyddn (631) showed them. The 
inscription of 24 lines which has been 
deciphered by Professors Euting and 
Nhldeke {Stfzungsier. der k. Ai. ier 
Witi. stt Berlin 1884 (No. ixiv.), p. 

813 820] is of great antiquity and 

of the h^best value. This inscription 
has been Likewise translated by M. £. 
Henan : the stone U now in Paris. 


Ey khdbar f what tidings ! a 178, 

EyAd (jb1)> Arabian patriarch, n. 

866 . 

Eydd, a Bishry (of the Medina ‘Ageyl 
service) at Kheybar ; he conveys the 
Nasrauy to H*yll> 106, 210, 212, 
213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 
221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228, 
229, 230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 236, 236, 
238 ; his person, 239 ; he is out of 
taste of the Bed. life, 239-40 ; 241, 
243, 244. 245, 246, 247-48, 249, 262, 
255, 266, 258, 259, 260, 201, 262, 263, 
266, 267. 268. 269, 271, 272, 273, 
274, 275, 276. 

Eydda %bn Ajjuiyn, an Heteymy 
sheykh, n. 63, 66, 67, 68, 73, 227-9, 
240. 

A-EyaUa, a fendy of ‘Ateyba, n. 427. 

‘Eydr, reputed founder of the 'Eycaith 
and brother of Oicshdz, n. 393. 

et-'EyariA or ilensd ‘Eydr, ruined 
site, “ of the most ancient settle, 
ment” in the parts of ol -Hs4iini upon 
the W. er-Bnnunah, near ‘Aneyza ; 
it was, they say, of B. Temim, n. 
389-94, 417, 422, 430. 

Eye: the evil — , eye-struck, 648. 

Eye-salver : a Mdghreby — in Arabia, 
434 ; n. a Nejd — , 348. 

Eye-washes, 338. 

Eyes ; diseases of the — among Arabs, 
V. Ophthalmia. Custom to paint the 
— with antimony [v. Kdil], 237 ; n. 
good eye-sight, 227, 234. 

‘EyySl ‘amm, 316. 

‘Eyyal ee-tluMkk, 014. 
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Ezekiol: handstaves mentioned in the 
book of— .147; bellin— , 170 ; 266, 
492 ; D. 44, 152. 

Ezion Gabei, v. Ayla. 

Fables of tbe East, 171. 

Bd.j FabUs. 37. 86, 129. 

Factions of tbe Arabs, — of kindreds, 
— in tbe oases : — atM'aan, 34; — 
at Tejma before Ibn Basbid's govern- 
ment, 285 ; iL — and usury are tbe 
undoing of the Arab countries, 388, 

Fadiaghra, fendy of Sbammar, n. 41. 

eZ-Foera, nil. of B. Silem.Harb, n. 612. 

FdM a wild cat, 328-0; a — 

bred up to hunting, 329 ; n. 146. 

Fahd, a distracted elder son of ‘Abeyd 
ibn Rashid, 595 ; IL 9, 28-9, S6-7. 

FoAd, elder son of Mottog, great sbeykb 
of W. ‘Aly, a wooden-headed young 
man: his foolish queatious, 230 ; 334, 
335. 369. 

Fahd, a younger sou of Basheyd, foreign 
merchant of ‘Aneyza, a. 420, 437, 
438. 444. 

Beny F6Sim (e. ^ortyeh), a. 626. 

Fait, a Mahbby, 410, 660. 

Fakir, an indigent man ‘aly sebil (upon 
the way of faith in) UUah’, a derwish. 
qd. e., 66. 

Fdlaj, sing, of Afidj, qd. v., n. 38. 

Falcon ; the — , 305, 362-3, 614, 
617, 634, 667. [Fukars friends 
counselled me to carry a ~ to Hiyil 
for a present to Ibn Rashid ; the 
Emir, they said, would take it well 
and receive me more favourably.] 

Falconry, 363. 667. 

Famine in tbe Eheybar dira, o. 113. 

Fanaticism [c. Zelotism]: — of tbe 
Bed., 376, 377, 378 ; — is of their 
barren minds and weak nature, 403 ; 
4S6. 602, 649 ; n. 134 ; — in Kasim, 
321. 326-7, 378, 402-3, 461. 

For'odun, Fhaiaoh : £<wr — at Petra, 
40 : Khaana — , 41, 42 ; Wady — , 40. 

fdros, mars, 


Fortffia, a Fehjy, 176. 

Farlfdn. a villager of el-AHy, 478. 

Fdaid, depraved, dissolute, corrupt. 103, 
484. 

sl-FoxiAd, Bed. fern, nune, 467. 

Fasting of the Nasara, 38 ; a. — of 
the Moslems [v. RamMhdn\, 431. 

the Fat and tbe sweet comfort the 
health of the weak dieted, q. 90. 

el-Fatha or the “ optnivg ” of the 
koran, 71 ; O. 10. 

Fatalism : the — of the Mohammedan 
religion expliinod, 156, 336 ; n. 351. 

FS}ima, daughter of Mohammed, n. 
80, 522. 

W. Fifima, near Mecca, 488 ; n. 184, 
480, 525, 620, 530, 531 ; works for 
tillage in — , »5. and 533 ; 633, 537. 

Fdlir (y'j), a decrepid camel, 451. 

e 

Failiih h'U kUdb ! ficher (per- 

haps /<Mstr,^^Aui), ‘Search and make 
divination by the boob,’ 464. 

Falya (probably ijJi), coffee-gear 
basket, 223. 

el-Faur, a tribe of the ashrif, n. 622. 

Feather ; a — bound upon the fore- 
heads of Bed. maidens for an orna- 
ment, 340 ; — merchant, v. Ostrich. 

Ftdd'an, a fendy of Bishr, 331. 

d-Fiha, Bed. fern, name, 467. 

FeXjdl (sing. Fehjy), a poor and very 
small Beteym kindred, cUente of the 
Fukara, and hereditary servants of 
thekell&atMeddin Silih, 94, 95; they 
boast themselves to be the Children 
of ‘Antara, 121, 365 ; 137, 175, 194, 
195, 197, 198. 272, 284, 505; — eat 
the owl, A. ; 306, 317, 318 ; their 
lineage. A.; are they Yahdd Eheybar t 
A.; 360, 366, 367, 371, 372, 380, 401, 
606 ; a — family dwelling as settler* 
at Teyma, 661 ; m 68. 

Fihjy, sing, of Tehjdt, qd. 
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il-Fejii (for FaHr, — o. the letter /), pL 
(only] el-Ftlfuira, 221, 229; — name 
of tho fcndy or kindred of sheykhe in 
a eub-tribe [anciently called el-ilend- 
5aAo] of Atmezy. This name of their 
sheykhly family is now extended 
to all the tribesmen, who are called 
el-Fv^iro. They are the Aarab of 
Mediin Silih and of the desert 
matches N. and W. from thence 
to Teyma and to the border of 
Kejd ; a twin tribe of the Wdad 
Aly, and named together with them 
the Beny Wdhab : a tribesman of 
either will eay of himself, ana 
WaAdiy. — There is an old qnarrel 
between these sister tribes tor the 
ground-right of the kella at el-Bijr, 
and for possession of the Eaj surra 
thereof, e. il-FtllMra. 

Fejjudn, a dog’s name, 427. 

Fijr, a Teyma Tilisger, 53S, 665 ; his 
wife, 541. 

d-Fijr, the dawn. 

W. FeUoA, V. If. el-Eisy. 

Fen d-ma'aniba (ijjxall tL 

23*. 

Fen BaiM f 470. 

Fenced cities, 33. 

Firtdy ( 4 X 0)1 a kindred and natural 
division in a tribe. 

Fenjiyl [J'c^ for 

fenjeyn, 244. 

Fenjiyn, the email coffee-cup oi the 
Arabs, 244. 

f en£, c. Ferrd 

Id-Fer'a, district between el-Kherj 
and ei-A£ai, with four towns and 
▼ill., Paula, Barib, Pelwa, A’dam ; 
— M. en-Nefis. 

[d-Fer'a, a vill^e in el-WJshm. 

FerAlessa, 'a kindred oi Heteym, 11 . 

218, 231. 


Fcraij ( iJjih dim. of /erf;, qd. e. 

Ferdya, a Fejiry tribesman, 529. 

[el-FirJal and Aferrdra, mountains 
N. of J. Mbina. 

el-Feriya, Mcteyr village on the Derb 
ie.Sherky, 366, 531. 

Fergusson: Mr. James— , his opinion 
of the (mul) holes in certain fruntis- 
pices of the MedAin Salih, monu- 
ments, 110. 

Fuij [dim. feraij, pL ferjdn 

— where j is for k], lit a partition, a 
nomad hamlet, n. 228 et paseitn. 

Ferjdn nomad hamlets or 

*' divided ” menzils oi kindred, 22i ; 
II. 228. 

Ferjiyn, a peak in the desert S. oi el- 
Kasim, n. 461. 

Ftmiyny, whirligig, 433. [Comp. Am 
rouikeys, Mo'alU 58.] 

tl-Fetra (or J'erd), a valley bottom of 
the If. Jizd, W. of the Eorrat ei- 
‘Aueyrid, 174, 417. 

d-Fetrd, Nasir es-Smiry), on 

the middle H&j way, oasis village 
of Ha r b Beny ‘Amr, AfosruA, between 
the Harameyn, 417 ; n. 85, 135, 144 ; 
— described, 174 ; 513. 

Wady Ferr'a, with Aarab B. ‘Amr, 
Harb B. Salem, and el-Ubbeda, ii. 
612. 

e2.Fe7T‘a, village in el-^a$im, n. 423. 

ef-Ferr‘a, great village in the South 
country, between er-Riath and W. 
Blsha [in Wady Dauasir], n. 38, 
397. 

FerroA, a Sbammar Beduwy, u. 263. 

Ferth, cud, n. 238. 

d-Ferddda, fendy of Harb Mosrflh, n 
613. 

Femjja, a kindred of Annezy, 332 

d-Feeaa, station between Hayil and 
el-Kuweyt, 11 . 46. 
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FoTer: el-Ally— , 889. 470! the He- 
\kz 476 : — at Kheybar, n. 102, 
12(5, 130, 216 ; ft remedy for — , 131. 

Feyi, a Tillago in the dominion of 
Ibn Baehid. 391 ; □. 19. 

Fepd d-‘Aie^ Ibn SasAtd, n. 29, 30. 

booty, 452. 

a child of Hamud ibn Raehid, 
a. i, 30. 64. 

tin A'atld, n. 36, 424, 438, 430, 

430. 

Fe^kdl}, Tillage between W. es-Sir* 
and Shaqra, n. 896. 

Fez, one of the Batbary prorincca, SO, 
613; city of—, 513. 

Fheyd, a Bed. or half-Bed. Mecca cara- 
Taner, companion of Sdlem, IL 493, 
494. 496. 497. 498, 499, 613, 614, 
630. 

Ft cM-ha, 260. 

Ft om/ln illab, n. 353. 

Fi kheyr tedjid, 11 . 636. 

Ft kuU makdn, n. 48. 

Ft taiik, 660. 

Fiction; anlioneet legal —,401. 

Fig trees in the waste [v. el-t^lhnb, 
ei-^arndfa], 439, 441, 448, 619. 

y • 

El-figgera (5^), pi A-ftlggan the 

brow of the Harra about Eibeybar so 
called, n, 75 ; ruins on — , tb. ; depth 
of the iftTft at the Wady sidee, 92, 
97, 98, 101, 106. 119, 123. 144. 

J. d-Figgera, viU. of B. Salem, Barb, 
IL 611, 612, 617. 

el-FU, the elephant, 469. 

Filigrane or thread work : artificers in 
— of gold at ‘Anoyza, n. 401, 

Fire : the cheerful or sweet am ai ling 
watch — of sticks and desert bushes, 
217, 259, 260, 261, 531 ; — kindled 
of resinous bashes in the rain, 667 ; 
668 ; n. glimpsing camp — s of the 
IToninds appearing in the dark wilder- 
ness, 263, 306, 603. 

•• Fire is half bread.” 631. 


Fire : ashes of an antique — appealing 
in the side of a loam pit, in Kasim, 
n. 394. 

‘ Fire of hell ’ : the dread of — in 
Moslem hearts, n. 382. 

Firewood ; — sold at Hayil, 586 ; n, 

— gatherers, 61. 

Filing i remedy of — , u. Cauterize. 
Firmdn : “a — of the Sultan must be 
obeyed.” n. 87 ; 88, 251, 254 ; the 
Sultan’s — respected in Kojd, 361. 
Fishes in the brooks of the Peroea, 27 ; 
IL — [4<h]. in the brooks of Khey- 
bar, 79. 

J. FUlij, ft mountain near Hayil, 616, 
616. 

Flamitigtes, Flemish seamen, 127. 

Fleas in the Belka [and Hauriin], 17. 
Flemish or Dutch seamen, 127. 

Flesh 5 cured - (feiumaA, Turc. ,\j') 

of Damsscas used in the Haj cara- 
Tan, 70 ; stinking — meat eaten by 
Arabians, 561 ; n. sun-dried — at 
‘Aneyza, 346 j — scorched in gobbets 
for their carayan journeys will last 
good a month, 463. 

Flies : — at Mediin Salih. 107, 510 ; 

— in the Belka, 170 ; ~ at el-Ally, 
869, 481 ; — in the wilderness, 406 ; 

— a sign of the palm settlements 
nigh at hand, 696 ; n. — at H&yil, 
12 ; — sign of an oasis nigh, 74 ; 

— at desert waterings, 394, 467. 
Flint instruments found in the gravel 

at M‘am in J. Sherra, 29, 36-7. 
“Flint land”: the — , Ard^tamdn. 
Flowers : the N. Arabians have not 
learned to cherish — , 633. 

Flowrets in the desert, 218, 669, n. 468. 
F’lus (fish Bcaiesj, silver or gold money, 
t>. Ftdie. 

Foal ; a strange — adopted by a dry 
mare, n. 463. 

Fdiil, a BfUl sbeykb, 383, 690. 
Footprints: among the Aarab of the 
N.W. parts of Arabia is little skill to 
discern footprints. Zeyd ea-Seyksn 
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know only big wife’s — . HoweyWt 
— , 67 ; n. — might remain tUl the 
next rain were there no wind, 217 i 

— of camels, 225 ; pretended lore of 
the B. Fahm, 523. 

Forage; wild — for the Bed. horses, 260, 

Forelock, braided — , e. “ Horns.” 

Fox [o. Bo^tnity \ : the — in the khlda, 
67 ; it 11 eaten hy the Beduw, 327, 
603 ; n. black — of the Harra (Ehey- 
har], 114. 

Prance, v. Trans*. 

Franoesco Ferrari, n. 61, 52. 

FtanoUcan monks [•>. FiiarJ : a con- 
Tent of — was suffered of old to dwell 
at Damascus, n. 153. [In the mas- 
sacre, many of those friars were slain 
smd their monastery was sacked.] 

Prank [v. Frenjyy. a — molested at 
Petra, 176 ; the — hS nxorious, «6. ; 
208 ; — ish medical missionaries in 
Syria, 434 j n. 398. 

Frankincense [p. Incense] : — toad, 96 j 
old — country in Arabia the Happy, 
n. 176. 

Frankish words and letters learned by 
some Nejd Arabians at the trade 
ports, n. 369, 361. 

PronitMfdn [word not heard in Arabia], 
land of the Franks, Europe. 

Frama, France, 206 ; n. 371. 

“ French beans,” n. 90. 

French : — conquest of Algeria, 90, 
127 ; 606 ; □. an Italian hajjy seen 
passing by Hayil speaks in the — 
language, 60 ; Algerians disarmed 
by the — , 164 ; letter in — from 
Slbry Pasha of Medina to the Nas- 
rany at Eiheybar, 200 ; a Bishy who 
bad served sometime on board a — 
ship, n. 633. 

Frenchmen in the work of the Suez 
Canal, n. 421. 

Frtnjy (pL el-Afrenj), a Frank, 210, 
409, 412, 680 ; II. 92 ; a — or Frank- 
like stranger who visited Mecca, 169 ; 

— or outlandish, 283 ; — - word, 421. 

Friar: convent of Fransciacan — s at 
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Damascus, n. 163 ; a — ' in Medina, 
158. 

Friday : — s^coounted an unlucky day, 
463 ; n. rest-day and religious week- 
day of the &Iobammedan religion, 
141 ! -—in ‘Anoyza, 349 : — markets 
in Kasim oases-towns, 412 ; 429,452. 

Friendship, 211. 

Fringes and tassels, p. tassels. 

Frogs ; small yellow — in the springs 
of Kbeybar, n. 198 ; — of the Mecca 
country, 422, 630. 

Fruits freely bestowed upon strangers, 
621-2 i n. 152. 

FtiAra, a watering of B. ‘Aly, Harb, u. 
301. 

Fudddn, a hide of land, n. 117. 

Fueyhy, a fendy of Bflll, 383. 

Fuiylik, a plain between Semtra and 
el-Kasim, ll. 303. 

tl-Ftlggera (Fukara), 601. 

Fak er-rlg (or lij tiLs), loose 

the (morning or fasting) spittle 
(441), and n. 337. 

el-FAJcdra or il-Fejir (gi. o.): Annezy 
Aarab of el-H6jr te. B. TTshah], 
their wandering ground is between 
Btr el-Gkrannem, el-Hi'jr, Birket 
Mo'afham, Ttyma and J. Birrd ; 21, 
65, 77 ; their border N., 78, 88, 94, 
123 ; they of old expelled B. S6khr, 
126 ; 194, 200, 212, 221 ; — are 
AkiGiUy; their iendies and ancient 
name and kindred and lineage, 229 ; 
their dira, 230 their number ii. ; 
— women open-faced, 231 ; clay- 
houses of — aheykhs, at Kbeybar, 
234 ; 260, 261 ; the — sheykis, *6. ; 
tlie _ are of the fanatical tribes, 
252 ; speech of — , 265 ; 263 ; a 
difficult year for — 271, 272 j Bl- 
Kleyb, Slteykh Fendy, a kindred 
of — in the N., t6. ; — horsemen, 
274 ; 280,296,297; — fugitives. 800, 
312 ; 317, 318,319, 326, 327, 331, 333, 
335, 337, 343 ; their oattle and pos- 
sessions, t6. 344, 346 ; 347, 348, 349, 
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350, 353, 368, 360, 374, 375. 376, 381, 
383, 334, 389, 369. 401. 402, 423. 429, 
437. 452-3, 489, 496, 498, 499, 501 ; 
— called despiteluUy el-i'iX^era, ib . ; 
end 657, 660, 664, 666, 589 ; n. 19. 
20, 75, 100, 122, 123, 177, 179. 
philosophy, 163. 

FtdOi [01 fiie, qi. V.], ; 11 . 29. 

Fwmm ei-styf, 467. 

runoral customs, of the Beduw, 460. 

Ftlrja, fern. Bed. nuDe, 467. 

furMn (^Uyjt) i el-Koran el-, 636. 

el-FJrn, B. ‘Aty, a. kindred of Harb 
UoarOh, n. 309, 613. 

FuttV [Forks, probably from 
‘ajn abuy ! [a Beduin sayinj', in 
anger ; that can only be proffered 
by one who has lost his father], 269. 

yd Furrka / 209, 368. 

el-Fvsbila, Bed. fern, name, 467. 

Fus0n, the Albanian man'e kilt or 
petticoat, n. 92. 

Fafir, or breakfast, 529 
«> 

Fuzztta (Uji, »erb the word 

explained, 195, 

(7 : where — is written in this work in 
Arabic words, the hard sound is 
intended, namely of ^ in (he Nejd 
and Arabian speech. 0 (hard) for 
^is heard bet seldom in NeJd Arabia. 

For the soft sound of (7, (^) J is 
here used. 

Od", (yd‘a ^}, *. KhSbra j clay 

bottom where winter rain is ponded, 
n. 233, 312, 396. 

il-06 [Ga‘a), an open place in ‘Aneyza, 
n. 337, 376, 402, 416. 

cl-Oobbi, a fendy of midland Heteym, 
n.231. 

QdbbUy, mountun in the great desert 
S. of el-!paeim, n. 462. 

d-Q&Hy, to-morrow, 409 ; □. 304. 

Qadyla, i.e. J. t^-Sh'eyb, qd. e. 


Oakwa, V. ^ahwa, 

d-Oaila some Bed., as tbs 

Moahlb, say el-jaiUt), the sun rising 
towards noon, 353. 

W. Oaila, in the ‘Aueyrid, 417. 

Gait [e. Carri^e] ; half.feminine — of 
the Bed. eheyklis, 600-1 : a. 284. 

Galilee : lake of — , 439. 

Galileo : his inrention of the teloscope 
in Burope, n. 146. 

Gclfa-Iand ‘ is a high and admirable 
region (beyond Christian Abyssinia). 
The — families dwell disperscdly in 
beehive-like ootti^es, whereabout 
they till ae much land as may enffice 
them : they are rich in great-homed 
kino. Horses (there of great stature) 
abound among them. The lion is 
not uncommon; the giraffe is fonnd 
in that country, but not the elephant. 
There are many tribes, with such 
diversity of speech betwixt them, 
that the far removed may not easily 
understand each other. The Galla 
people are raw-meat eaters, and 
drink a sort of ale, besides milk ; 
they of their abundance are good and 
hospitable to strangers. Wild coffee 
trees great as oaks are seen in — . 
There is plenty of grain^old in their 
wadies. The climate is very tempe- 
rate. The GaUas go clothed only with 
a lom-cloth. There is a smiths' caste 
amongst them, [which marry not with 
the people of the land. Money 
they use not, and have no need of 
foreign wares, save of salt, (that is 
not found in their soil).’ [ArTkin,] 
247 ; n. 165-8. 

Gtdla : the — slaves are commonly 
called jfoitlsA (Abyasinians) in 
Arabia ; 201, 247, 536, 547, 663, 688, 
694, 603 ; n. 4, 50, 80, 84 ; their 
tongue, 84-6 ; — bondwomen, 85. 
89, 90 ; 109, 116, 118, 125, 129, 131, 
132, 134 ; — slave traffic, 186-8 ; — 
women taken to wife by (be Sberiii 
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of Mecci, 170, 171 : beautiful — 
tromen. SOJ-i ; 214, 248, 258, 259, 
315. 324 ; — mother of the Sheiif , 505. 

Qalimn tobacco pipe, 126 ; 

' the Bod. — . 246-7, 248 : n. a'orjy, 
180, 21& i, 

GaUtw; Aelius—, 175-6, 360. 

Game : great — are white-haired on 
the aacd-plaioa, 328, 3S6, 662 ; and 
swarthy upoa the black Harra, 395. 

Gomel, hard Egyptian pron. for jemel 
(camel). 

Qomereyn, 22. 

Games fo. BUi, Mvnkala, Pastimes] : 
children play at horses, 339. 

Qmna (Ijj), e. Dvibit, elnb-etick of 
the Arabs. 397, 533. 

OOra the oasis soil [said by the 

Bed. pitched at Teyma], 647. 

QArat tlSajdj or d-^ajia, between 
Tbennidda and Shn^era, Q. 423. 

Odrof OwAeyfia or el-Teyry, n. 629. 

Garden : en-Neimny's herb and fruit 
gronnd at Kheyhar, zl 111 ; the 
only — in Desert Arabia, 170, 503. 

If. QSrib, a valley of the ‘Aneyiid, 419. 
431, 436, 438. 

Garlic, n. 208. 

Garments : change of — j the princely 
custom of Ibn Rashid to give — , 348, 
606 ; n. 19. 20, 35, 44, 66, 2S3. 

Oarra, (perhaps 5 ^), v. Mergab, the 
watch-tower of Easim Tillages, a. 
311. 

Qarr'a, v. (Gases). 

» A 

GarrSro a phial, glass bottle 

for medicine, 257. 

Oataa, misprint for Oarr'a [perhaps 
the same as Gerr'at el-iluMUIch], 
Easim village in the principality of 
Boreyda, n. 311, 313. 

Gi^llotcni. a fendy of Bishr, 331. 

Ga«o fowl (&^), n. 72, 218. 

G'at&ny, pL gty'afln, gd. t. 


Q'aud (Jm), young camel, 355, 636. 

el-Gdyfh (ln,iJil]), midsummer, 220. 

Gaza (Ar. Gbratza), 171 ; Beduins of 
— , 234 ; a com staple, 234, 280. 

Gazelle, Ar. ghrazdl pL gbmldn [v. 
Tlwhby ] : the — , 60, 282, 328 ; the 
roe of the Scriptures, tb . ; 329, 379 ; 

— in the vnicauio country, colour of 
basalt. 395 ; — fawns brought up 
by the Nomads, 430 ; 459 ; — dams 
said to have suckled a new-born babe, 
exposed, 614 ; 590, 592 ; — in cap- 
tivity at HAyil, 612 ; n. 98 ; the 
aUtry and <idimy, 145 ; a — fawn of 
three days can outstrip any man rim- 
ning, ib. ; 217, 280 ; — fawns taken 
by the nomad greyhound, 280 ; live 

— fawns sold at ‘Aneyza, 345 ; great 
horns of — , 466 ; acacia bashes in 
the kbila trodden round by — , 475. 

Gazette : Arabic — , n. 371, 397, 443. 

O'dah, a fendy of Jeheyna, 125. 

Gelding, an ass — , a. 277. 

OeU'a, V. Eelld. 

Gems, 315. 

Genealogies, 229 ; n. Tree of — , 42. 

Genna, a mountain, d. 230, 281, 282, 
286,295. 

Oeanas hrmtor of great game, 

a. 98. 

Geography, [v. Map, Topography], 
423; book of — ,579; n. 42. 

Geology, v. Basalt, Granite, Gravel, 
Harra, Lava, Loam, Sandstone, 
Trap ; view of tte — of Arabia, a 
640 ei seg. 

St. George, 474. 

Gerabit, Heteym of the Red Sea bord, 
n. 70. [A NoAmsy ghrazzn foraying 
by the Jeheyna d!ra drove ofi a 
camel-herd of the — and retnmed 
with them. The women of their 
menzil. when they came home, went 
forth to meet them with dancing 
and einging t bnl their old sheykh Ibn 
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NAmua, aa lie eat in liis teat, hearing 
that the booty had been tahon from 
the — ,8aid, ' he thought it wellah no 
time to be merry, seeing that these 
were cattle reaved from aome of their 
ovrn kinafolh ’ ; and he afterward seat 
to restore them. — Ohroceyh.] 

Gcrasa, now Jerash, 10. 

el-GereytK ruined Tillage near Khey- 
bar, n. 99. 

Gireyeh, mined site near Tebik, 71, 497. 

el-Gdria (the Tillage), a ruined site in 
W. Thirba, 440. 

G/riai Ahu Sdbai, Tillage mins at 
Kheybar, n. 99. 

OerUh, a jau near Teyma, 290. 

German matches, 599 ; old — cannon 
at HSyil, 606 j n. — pack o£ cards, 
at Kheybar (from Medina), 173. 

Oerpa, hamlets of tents, of Bednin 
buebandisea in the Hana, 417. 

el-OtTpen, Tillage in el-Wcshm, n. 433. 

IGeserrah, an end of J. Tueyk. 

Gestures, Semitic sacramental — , 140, 
268 ; examples o! — , ib. 

Qey'aftn pL of O'atHny, in- 

digent Bed. ei^uatters at Kheybar, n. 
101, 105, 114, 123, 131, 207, 240. 

Ghoste in W. Thirba, 448, 482. 


Ghradir ct-^eyr, near Kheybar, n. 181. 

Ohradir Umm AydA, HSj camping 
ground in the desert, 48. 

Ghradrdn (pi. of ghrudtr], certain tarns 
near Kheybar so called, u. IS4. ' 

Qhraibat tt-Shens, the going down of 
the sun. 

Ghralldb, camol's name, 278. 

Qhramib in dialect for ‘amii, 

n. 292. 

Ohrdnim, a smith at Hayil, 600-1, 003 ; 
re. 9. 

GhranTum [f. DubbvJi], small cattle, 
20, 220, 261 ; — milked at sunset, 
324; and only in good spring pastures 
in the morning as well, 201-2, 346 ; 
n. — more profitable (for the butter) 
than great cattle, 289. 

Ghraniytn, an ‘Aneyra sheykh at Tayif, 
n. 618 ; — bis wonderful encounter 
with Kahtao, 519-20. 

tl-Ohrarb, or West Country, 369, 371, 
374. 

Ohrarii, stranger, 432. 

QhraibAm, rude, uncu nning . 

Ghrassanite rulers, 13. 

Ohraifa {ghraffiia) I cover it from sight, 
442. 

Qhraymir, a watering of Hath in Nejd. 
n. 303. 


Ghw(c); as for this Arabic letter the 

C- , , O&txizzdi ( ;|i nl. ^^i), a warfarine, 

ordinary transliteration gn is surely V-' 

insufficient. The Ar. letter is pro- on an expedition, n. 242, 249. 
nouncod like the guttural rolling (j/irarsu ( ;£),aforay, rode (It. laziia), 
f in France [grasseyer Its B] and 

in some parts of Germany : there is 103-6, 19S, 

no difference, save that the Arab at- • 

terance is somewhat more Tehemettt “ taken by a , 334, 336 ; Fukaia 

than the European. When however A “f a -, 342 ef ssg. ; 

Q tribesmens losses by — s made up 

is the last letter in an Arabic word, by a common contribution (45), 344 ; 

the r is hardly heard. In the trans- •— s are the destruction of the Aarab, 

oription of Arabio words I have resolv- 345 ; solvere of robbed cattle, 350 ; 

ed this (in our sense) compound letter 352, 367, 300; a great — seen pss- 

mtoitsromanoqniTalentpA-r, where- sing In the H4jr plain, 489 ; weari- 

in there seems to be nothing more ness and peril in the — ,605; a great 

fncoinposihun than in our (xf) — in the field a brave spectacle. 
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334, S18 : n. 74, 119, 120, 241 ; Iba 
RttshSd’B — s, 298, 427, 462 ; mur- 
derous — of Kslitau against Jleteyr, 
3S6 ; — of ‘Aneyza and Meteyr 
{gainst Kahtan, 443-SO ; conscrip- 
tion for the same in ‘Aneyza, 444 ; 
— in el-YAmen, 533. [Nomads askii^ 
Nomad friends of a — of tlicirs 
use to add, ‘ Please CUah, there was 
none hurt t ’] 

el-Qhrevhfnt, a mountain in sight 
from Teyma, 286, 620, 551, 667. 

el-Ohrerh, little West Oasis of Teyma, 
632-3. 

(Ihrtrra ruddle, shepherds’ red 

clay or chalk, 121, 135. 

Ghreyih, a fendy of Shammar, □. 41. 

Oftrobny, a divorced wife of Zeyd es- 
Sbeykan, 237. 

Qhroceyb, an Heteymy sheykh, rofik' of 
the Nasrliny, to Elheybar, □. 68-9, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77. 78, 225, 
227, 228, 229, 231. 

e. 

Ohrdg (prob. “ horse: Knefm 

word, seldom used, ii. 391. 

GhrU (or ghr&l, the — , 51, 53-4, 

91, 131. 

d-Qhrdl, a watering in the great desert 
S. of el.Eostm, a. 461. 467. 

Ghrdlfa, a desert gronnd so named, 
n. 272. 

GWr [v. W. O-'Arabal the—, 25, 31, 
43, 44 i the same word in the mouth 
of the Bed. used ior a waste upland, 
849. 

Ghrormid tl-SfoaiUba (or Umtvtiba), a 
camping ground, 303, 519. 

QhrdA, perforce. 

* * 

Ghriffba (Las), » tamarisk kind which 
grows in sand country, and is excel- 
lent firewood, 54 ; n. 321, 406, 416. 

[OAfouieysh 
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once hoard in the sense of children, 
at H&yil. 

el-QhtuUa&i great round and 

ribbed jointed cactus of the S.‘Ateyl>a 
desert, il. 475. 

d-Ohrvwmy, ti. Solubba. 

Ghruntym, a smith at Hayil, brother 
of Ghranim, 600-1. 

OhrUta of Damascus, n. 389. 

Okrurrub, a desert site N. of Teyma, 
123. 

Giants : the vulgar opinion of — in 
the land in former ages derided by 
young litterates of ‘Aneyza, n. 39-4. 

Gibelio [from the Ar. jebd] ; mount 
Etna is thus called by the Sicilians, 
u. 344. 

Gift : the Arabs little grateful for —e, 
but it be of food, 270 ; Ibn Rashid's 
princely — s [v. Change of garments, 
Bribes], 198, 208, 607 : n. 52. 204, 
253. 

Gilead, 12 ; — described, 17 ; poor vil- 
lage families dwelling in the sum- 
mer under oaks in — , 393- 

Gingcr cakes : a sort of — prepared in 
el-Kastm for the oarsvans, m 453. 

Ginniyai, English sovereigns, a. 9, 62. 

Giraffe, n. 98, 166. 

Girhy, water-akin of goat (the best) or 
else sheep skin, without seam. The 
— is laid upon green sprays in the 
nomad tent, 227 ; n. the Meteyr 
housewives suspend the — in a trivet 
of canes, 445. 

Girdle oi leathern thongs, worn by chil- 
dren and women in the S., 11 . 477. 

d-QtrnuUa, ass-mare’s name, □. 231. 

« t 

d-Qirf (byol), » sharp rush at Kheybar, 
n. 91. 

Oirtfia, Bed. fern, name, 467. 

d-Qirthiek, ass-mare’s name, n. 231. 

Gitthera, Bed. fern, name, 467. 

Glass : broken — is commonly seen 
ia ruiueil sites of Arabia, though not 
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now used in the nomid country, 161. 
651 : [and 0 . Potsherds]: no glazed 
windows seen in Kejd, 688, 695, 600. 

Gkdes, V. Hawks. 

Globe of elay, figure of the earth, made 
by the Nasriny at Kheybar, n. 127. 

Oluch ! a Bed. olnok signif. astonish- 
ment in the discovery of aught that 
seems to he to their detriment, 277 ; 
a. — camel call, 09. 

Gnats at 'Aneyza, n. 422 ; at a desert 
well, 467 ! 630. 

“ Gnat houses ” in Sinai, 386. 

OS ( ^^ 1. a seyl bed, 302. 

06, Kasim, vulg. for koom, n. 398. 

Ooira [J^auira], hamlet of 30 houses 
(Shammar) on the way from Boteyda 
to Jebcl Shammar. 

Goat : the wild — , «. Bidan and 
Wa&l 

Goat [v. Sacrifice, Hospitality] : the — 
will eat the colocynth gourd, 132 ; — 
herds of the nomads, 430 ; lost — a 
have become wild in the khila, 430 ; 
price of —e at Hfiyil, 609 ; n. blood 
of a — sprinkled npon new building, 
100; — 8 not seen mingled with sheep 
flocks of some Harb and Shammar 
in Nejd, v. 234 ; — a skip upon the 
chines of couching camels, 278. 

Ooai/Wi, desert village S. of el-Weshm, 
ir. 461. 


there is no tradition in the country ; 
— road, 95, 362. e. Incense. 

Goldsmiths of 'Aneyza, n. 40L 

GSm (^y)i pl- of qd. v. 

Qomdny an enemy, advet. 

sary, 93, 466. 

Goom I l),vbb 'amm-dk, n. 400. 

Ooom, suUy ‘ala dtnak yd Mttaelim / 530, 

Goom 1 titiub rubbuh, 649. 

WSdy el-GSras, at Kheybar, n. 181. 

Goriylha BLarra, near Medina, n. 183. 

Oorlh V. Korlf. 

Gorma, Bed. fern, name, 4C7. 

Gore, girdle-bread, n. 90. 

Gbrla (Turk, for wolf, 

hyena), a kind of wild cat, n. 146. 

V « « 

Gofar l^J), went, Bed., 154, 267. 

Qottha, a Mahfiby lass, 600. 

OocEB, an Aramaic word found in the 
Bejr inscriptions. €22. 

Gourds at Teyma, 643. 

Oomoak {[JJS for jJJl the 

Lord strengthen thee [the answer is 
^vlll^h / or VUah goicik /], 164, 331, 
353. 

Oowak y& Jfoid/ulA/ etc., n. 639. 

Oourwich, V. Gojauiak. 

Oraaf, ruins of a town in Mount Seii 


OSba, watering in the ‘Ateyba desert, 
a. 468. 


Od/ar, village ; and the Bed. say 


Jiffdr. 680, 682, 683, 684, 609, 611, 
615, 617, 619; n. 3, 19. 21, 36, 60, 
60, 61, 248, 260, 261, 263. 294. 


Gog and Magog, n. 524. 

Goihdn, pL of y(k)eUfh, n. 292. 

Gold : ~ traffic of the Timbuctfi cara- 


vans from Morocco, 613 ; H. sand 


shining like scaly — , 47 ; grain — in 
further Abyssinia, 167 ; pits “ where 
they have taken out — 470. 

Gold and Frankdncense traffic: of this 


43. 

Ordnada, in Spain, n. 398. 

Granite, ^ajr el-ird, 406 ; Beduini 
work mill-stones of ~, iji., 416, 424, 
677. 678, 581, 682, 683 ; n. 62, 68 ; 
— mill-stones, made by Baduins, 
179; 233, 244, 246, 263, 281, 288, 
290, 469, 460, 462, 463, 464, 469, 
476, 605, 611, 516,629. 

Grapes t white — at ‘Aneyza, ripen- 
ing in the end of June, 11 . 451. 

Grass [o. yiia^y] ; knot- — , forage for 
Haj caravan camels, v. rhurnn / a 
wild barley — , n. 240. 

OTd^tly, a fendy of Bdlt, 38X 
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Grave [r. Burial of the dead] : —4 of 
pilgruna by the way side, 66, 77 ; 
religion of the Semitic — , 241, 448 ; 
of ohildren in the kbAla, 305 ; 

— of the Anellln, 395 ; 443, 450 ; 
a lone Bed. — , 514 ; euperstition of 
tb« — in Syria, 618 ; n. — « of those 
who perished in a plague at Khey- 
bar, 09 ; a aoldier’e — , 126 ; Khey- 
bar the — of the soldiery, 126 ; 
— s of the Auellin, 217. 

Grave-yard, v. Mdkbara. 

Gravel, of Mount Seir, 28 ; — between 
Medmtnoara and 7^ 68 ; beds 

of minute quartz grains, from the 
sandstone, 79, 81. 

Oraya, a fendy of Billi. 383. 

Greece : custom of the elder genera- 
tion of Greek women to cover the 
neck, 463 ; lang. of — , B. 42, S07. 
(Greek) light-house people, u. 475 ; n. 

— workmen oi the Suez CSanal, 421. 
Greenness of herbs in the desert, S3. 
Greybonnds : Bed., 131. 323, 327 ; ■— 

take the fox, the gazelle fawn and 
the hare, 327, 337, 517 ; n. 280. 
OreyOi, a Teyma villager, 630-1. 

Orin, a fendy of Jeheyna, 126. 

Qvdd, an affinity of Kheybar villegers, 
n. 133. 

(2) ef-Gudd, a fendy of ^rb B. Salem, 
0.612. 

Guidalqniver (Rio), ».e. Ar. Wad' ti- 
Kebir, n. 622. 

Gviba, Nefhd village near H&yil, o. 


of a kind of the desert acacia {toOt. 
qd. w.), 305, 379, 380. 

Gum-mastica a sort of — which flows 

from a wild tree (ei-'ardr 

J. Ajja. n. 10. 

Gim / f^yakom VUaA tea en N&y, eflak / 

(ist (•’I' “• 

236. 

W. Oumm'ra, n. 74. 

Gunners' shroud : by a desert water, 
496 ; — at Teyma, 634 
Gunpowder, v. Glunsalt : [Hall's Bart- 
ford — seen at Eayil], n. 9 20, 22, 

146 ; the stems of el-'eiha burned 
for — , 484. 

Guns, V. Matchlocks. 

** Gunsalt ” (saltpetre) which is boiled 
out of saturated earth by the Arabs, 
97, 119. 364 ; n. 461. 

J. Gars, n. 217. 

• > 

the Bed. 
and baggage, 226. 

d-Gtish (|^^f;3^}), the wild bushes, 558, 

r • ^ 

ef-Gvsi‘a f r- a parasite plant 
in the Tehima of Mecca, n. 631. 
el^Oiuia, hamlet of J. Shammai, n. 
19, 243, 244, 263, 209. 

«»>> 

Gasfia (jf pasture hushee, 260. 


A-Gitsh (^^1, 
household gear 


43. 

Guest, e. nii Hospitality. 

Guestship [e. Hospitality]: — in the 
desert, 228, 604 5 — in Hayil, 809 j 
— in the border towns and oases, 
228 1 Zeyd's tale of — in the towns, 
ib. ; n. 96. 

ei-Gtieyin, a fendy of Bill], 383. 

Guejrrto, rumous conduit and cistern 
by the old way between M'aan and 
Akaba Ayla, 46. 

Gulf ! V. Persian — . 

Gum arable distills from tbs boughs 


Geris (probably £.jj;^’),co3ee-oupboz. 


GuwaA, a tower in the wilderness of 
Ammon, also called Ka^r et-Sidii 
or Star, 13. 

Ovvnyin, pL of kiv:y, strong. 

Gypsum [0. J»ss], fretwork pargetting 
in el-Kasim, ii. 322. 


5 is put for the Ar. letter a sort of 
long-drawn h or ^ (which we hear in 
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sigbing expic&tioE. and in tbe oough- 
ing of men and beaets). 

BabaHt, pL of hailite, qd. v. 


pabdra ( 


-), a bird, probably a 


kind of bustard, n. 216. 

elBdbath, Abyssinia (a. Galla-land], 
247 ; II. Galla fable of an Abyssiniau 
empire, 166, 204. 

HdioeAjr, a Galla bondsman. 

Habashy, Abyssinian language, 161. 

.^obii, beloved. 

UUah, 4& v. Mohammed. 

yi Habiby, 0 my beloved one I 241. 

Bablis, pL Asbolie [a word heard only 
in the Teyma and H4jr country], 
rover on foot, landloper, a murderous 
thief in the desert [such I have heard 
oalied henshiay in Middle Nejd], 137, 
279, 320, 347, 362, 363, 366, 368.— 
Can thia be a Beduin form of Iblit 
or 6id3eXo; t 

Hobdeh, pL of Bdbcuhy, Gallas. 

^rfchtm, V. 

Ifaidd, a mountain coast, said to be so 
named, in tiie Tehima, 416, 417. 

• * • 

Hoddj camel pack 

- <1 ' 

saddle, 217. 

el-Madda, village in tbe south country, 
n. 38. 

Radda, last village in W. Fatima, D. 637. 

et-Hadddj, tbe well-pit of Teyma s 2S6, 
290 ; — described, 392 ; wherefore 
thus called, ib. ; 293, 332 ; fall of the — 
steyning, and tbe Nasrany acensed 
thereof, 333 ; — rebuilt and falls 
again. 522-3, 624-6, 626 ; 628, 529, 
632-3, 642-6 ; ancient stonework of 
— , 644 ; project to rebuild — , 545 ; 
650, 651, 652. 657, 668. 

tl-Eiddefa, Beduin fern, name, 467. 

Jem ibn Haddtf, n. 467. 

d-^dddttj *1^® colocynth 

gourd, n. 526. 

{Toderdn, (we are] ready I 8. 


el-Hadiyi, an affinity of Kheybar vil- 
lagora, il. 133. 

Radii, herding song, 263. 

el-Radid, the bounds of Mecca, n. 457, 
486. 

Eadiij dromedary, n. 0,628. 

Rddy, a Tualy Beduin, 492. 

Rddy, a Eheybar villager, □. 79. 

Radyd bracelet of the fore 

arm, 292. 

^d/ (. said of food to be eaten 

nnseasoned, >.e. without sirun), h. 
208, 241. 

el-Edfera, a dog's name, 427. 

Edfiral Zeytil, a hamlet in J. Shammar, 
u. 244. 

et-Jiafr, site in the W. er-Rummah, 
between Hiyjl and Euweyt, u. 40. 

Rag efh-fhdb'a, ‘ (the stranger is) due 
to the hyena,’ 470. 

Rag VUah / n. 90. 

Raggu [r. Bdgvb, BdmJ; 339, 

378 j — worn even by the Princes at 
HSyi], 606. [It is not worn at el- 
AUy.] n. ~ worn by women only 
in ‘Aneyza, 340 (yet it is commonly 
worn in eldlasbn) ; 477. 

Ragvi (t_,>U».), a. 349. e. Ha^. 

el-HdhlEi, ruined vilL site in Moab, 22. 
strength. 

EUir [i>. " Horn ”] : — which tiiey let 
grow to the natural length ; no- 
mad men and women comb out 
their — , every few days, in camel 
urine, 237 ; Beduin maidens in the 
circumcision festivals have their — 
loosed, and combed down upon tlieir 
shoulders, 340. 

Rd} i amagicalappearancsasof the- 
u. 188. 

tl-Rdj, a kella, 6& 
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{Tdy : Egyptian — way and cajavaa in 
Arabia, 44 j n. 154, 177, 181, 481. 

^dj ii. 357, 418, 420. 

5<y tb® Moghriby — will pay no toll to 
the Beduw in Arabia, a. 153-4, 177. 

Poj .• Persian — , v. Persian pilgrimage. 

Pdj (e«-SA«m), the great Syrian convoy 
oi pilgrime to Mecca [v. Takht er- 

Bum, Emir A- Afnfta/U el , 

Kaera tU — , Pasha el — , l)erb el — ]. 
Their number (in 1876}, 7 j — camp 
fires, 16. ; — camp at night, 8 ; night 
march lighted by links, 8 ; by paper 
lanterns, 72 ; the — treasurers at 
Damascus are Christians, 10 i yearly 
cost of the — , 16. ; the niira, 16. ; the 
guard of soldiery, II, 88; the cara- 
van hour may be reckoned miles, 
IS ; the — camp levied, 19 ; sellers 
of coffee, victual, and sweetmeats by 
the wayside, 19, 80 ; — attacked by 
Beduw, 55 ; — march by landmarks 

66 ; dolti el , 57 ; reported ekeletons 

of camels strewed by tlio wayside, 67 ; 
— the most considerable caravan of 
the East, 57 ; — camels faint by the 
way. 16. ; day and night marches, 
50, 57 ; signal rockets, 67 : resting- 
whiles, 16. ; women and chUdien in 
the — , 60 ; they might as well ride 
in wagons, 16. ; jVfoAuujZ camel, 61 ; 
motley army of the — , 62 ; serving 
men in tiie — , 57 ; their salary, 
63, 64 ; the — is now much di. 
minished from its former glory, 68 : 
diet of the Syrian drivers, 62 ; — 
camels, 66; sick Persians riding in 
the — , 66 ; Syrian proverb gainst 
the — , 67 i old hajjies commonly 
less fanatic, 69 ; MuhAfiz el- — , 
69 ; Kaera el- 16. ; dogs in the 
— , 69 ; a cock in the — . 70 ; supper 
fitee, 16. ; onred flesh and iiesh mut- 
ton used in the — , 70 ; the suk, 71 ; 

biscuit, 71 ; villages which stood 

once by the — way, 72 ; — treasury, 
73 ; a Naarany in the 83 ; tale of 
a Christian akkain in the — , 16. ; 
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miseries of the — , 98 ; fable of the 
Jews of Kheybar, cotters of the — , 
129 ; return of tbo — to lloclriin Sa- 
lih, 205 ; departure from iledain 
Salih, 209 ; the returning — mnch 
diminished, i6. ; the — menril, 210, 
211 ; prices of vietuai in the — 
market, 212 ; B. Sdkhr carriers in 
the — , 16, 212 ; 366, 372, 389 ; n. 
60, 164, 163. 170, 177, 180, 197, 203, 
206, 464, 481. 

Sajellan, sheykb of a small nomad 
tribe of EheAek in Edom, 27. 

^ajellda palace at Boreyda, n. 321. 

el-ifojio or Qdrat el-Ilajdj, between 
Shuggera and Thermidda, n. 423. 

llajin, dromedary, n. 9. 

B. ^ajir, a tribe of Southern Aarab, 
II. 354. 

Hajjiij, pi. of ^dj. 

ffayoT, district in East Arabia, n. 253. 

Hetjjildn, a dog's name, 427. 

PiajjiT, a considerable palm oasis of 
Ueteyr, between el-Fer‘a and hfecca. 
11 . 366. 

Ahl jpdyur, a fandy of Harb Mosriih, 
n. 613. 

el-^ajnowviy [perhaps ^at3vn^'U!y], out- 
lying granges of er-Roas, n. 468. 

Bajya, Aarab «!•, 27. 

one who ezecutea justice, a 
Euler, 547 ; II. 14, 463. 

Bakim, (a wise man), a professor of 
medicine, leech; 14, 78, 211, 434; 
n. a Moghreby — at Hayil, 2,3,4; 
the profession of healing procures 
favour and entrance among them, 4 ; 
Persian — at HSyil, 4, 19, 56 ; a 
leech at ‘Aneyza. 376. [i>. Afudoiou.'p, 
Vstii, Vaccinnator.] 

cJ-.Paiim [Au] Ullah, 266. 

J. Uakrdn, between el-Kasim and 
Mecca, n. 472, 473, 

Ed'l hazza 'jb). H- 210 

W/ l»)> “t' this wise. 
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common locution of the Hoahtb 
children. 

^aidl, that which it is lawfttl to do, 
228 j our lawful own (of oettle), 344, 
346; n. 276.277. 

Haleyfa, hamlet of J. Shammai, o. 19. 

^aliypiy, a Tejlr trlbeBman dwelling 
with the Moahib, 4S9. 

eURdl^al, part of the bed of W. 
JellBa near Sheybai, n. 142, 184, 
195. 

ffaZSb, milk, 156. 

5ol»/ ytmin, 207. 

W. HaUfa, in dialect or mUtake for 
W. Harnfa, 

Hall, Dartford, n. Gunpowder. 

^aOa [Biflhr loghra, id. gd. ^Ula], a 
cinder-hill on the Harra, n. 225. 

• •• W ' 

l^aUal 'Ammdr {^Lac fable of 

— , 58. 

BalUyfdl, a fendy of ‘Ateyha, n. 
427. 

Ifdllvghra (read halulca, nose- 

rings of village women. [<^ Zmiyeyn-f 

PaUita, gom asafcetida, 255. 

^am, son of Noah, 631 ; n. 171. 

^amdja pi- iamdf, a hind 

of wild fig tree, 440, 451 ; it — at 
et-TayU is smd for the orchard fig 
tree, 626. 

^amd, praise. 


vulg. Nejd. pronunciaticn of the 
name Alfnud ; u. 7ol. rt. 10. 

Earned [v. a prophet that was 

to come, [t.c, Mohammed] feigned by 
the Moslem doctors to be foretold in 
the Evangelists, it. 10. 

Ranted, the th6b so called, 326. 

Earned, a young Kheybar villager, n. 
214, 215, 216, 219, 

flimed «n-J7c/Si, son of a late treasurer 
at er-Rl&th, □. 307. 

ffdmed, a negro Bishy soldier, who had 
served sometime with the stokers on 
board a Erench steamship, a. 515, 
320,533. 

pdmed es-Sdfy, a foreign merchant of 
‘Aneyza, trading in B^dad, n. 366, 
358-9, 370, 384, 389, 304. 400, 417, 
418, 466. 

Ranted, a Sbammary lafik, dwellii^ 
with Barb, n. 296, 297 ; his humour, 
298, 299, 800, 301, 302, 303, 304, 
306, 307. 308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 
313, 314, 316. 

Hdmtd, son of ToUog the Moahlb 
ebeykh, 451, 466-6, 484, 492, 496, 
497, 603, 505, 560. 

JJamid el-Tahpa »s-§dli}>, a young pa- 
trician of ‘Aneyza, n. 383, 399, 463. 

B. pamiydy, a Beduin tribe in Moab 
renowned for their good horses, 
26-6; 11.51. 

^amtydy, lather of Mo^log aheykh el- 
Fejir, 261. 
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elSammam, Tilled in W. Dau&sli, n. 
397. 

Sammam, ruins at M'aan, 33, 171. 

Eammazdn, a fend/ of Shanunar, n. 41. 

Hammering of stonea by the Bed. 
into pipe-heads and miU-stonea, 107, 
246, 405 ; n. 180. 

B6mmr, village in the S. country, n. 38. 

ffomfi / or better ffcmH ! is shouted for 
Earned to a pemon afar off, n. 215. 

el-Pamra, Harb viUi^je, n. 512. 

d-^amihal, or perhaps AanJ-iol, 

jiJaJ' [t> Shirry, sl-jpaduj], the 
ooloeynth gourd, qd. v. 

pcsmid tbn SasMd, cousin of the 
Prince; 590, 694-6, 697; his diet, 
i6„ 598 : his popular carriage, 699, 
603, 604, 606j — a kaee&d, 598, 
606, 606 ; 812, 613 ; n. 3, 4 ; a wife 
of his, 4 ; 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 16, 20, 
25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 36, 41, 43, 46, 
48, 53, 54, 66, 57, 242, ?53, 257, 
561, 363 ; his brethren, 29-30 ; his 
daughter, 30-1. 

Hamzy, uncle of Mohammed, □. 126; 

' Jelel B. [t>. ‘Ehad], <b. 

Ednaeh a snake, n. 62. 

Hand: the — given as a pledge of 
one’s troth, 266 ; n. pain of cutting 
off the thief’s — , 318, 319, 368. 

Hsnd-cart : a — at ‘Aneyra, n. 362-3. 

Hand-clapping, 287, 341. 

Handicraftsmen in ‘Aneyaa, n. 401. 

Hanging-stone : fable of the — , 446. 

Sdiii health ! 400. 

B. Eanifa, from whom the family of 
Ibn S'aOd. 229. 

W. Eanifa, 229, 388, 396. 

E<inna3 ibn Ebmae, sheykh of the No- 
imsy, Heteym, 664, 667 j n. 64, 65. 

el-Hdram, the forWdden (Temple qd. ».). 
There are Hueo HAtams of the 
Catholic Mohammedans where en- 
trance is forbidden unto unbelievers i 
O T. 


these are the temples at Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem. 11 . — of 
Medina. 129, 160. 193. 

el-HarameyTi, dual of hdram above, 2, 
6, 63, 83, et paesim; u. 18, 129, 
139, 153, 164. 

Hardmy, pi. baramteh, law-breaker, 
thief : punishment of a caravan — , 

14. 

ffardr ® pl- 0 ^ ?arra, vuleanio 

country, n, 183. 

Edrai, a town quarter or ward, 283- 

tl-Earb [not Beny Ea’h, which is an 
‘Annszy-ism], a great Beduin nation 
between the Harameyn and in 
Nejd: [Tusun Bey brother of] Ibra- 
him Pasha defeated by — , 10 i 92 ; 
Saadin, a fendy of — , 125 ; a fable of 
the — , 128-9 ; 140 ; their speech, 144 : 
235, 493, 495 ; a — woman carol- 
ing in the date harvest at Teyma, 
558; 574; n. 20, 21, 24, 64, 86; 
— speech of the Medina dlrs, 89 ; 114, 
135. 144, 149, 153, 154; — of the 
Perrd, 174; Bdiim a fendy of , f5. ; 
181; —villagers of Yanb'a, tJ., 207; 
235, 262 ; aspect of — tents, 271 ; 
273, 274, 276, 278, 281, 283, 284, 
285; speech of the Medina — , 290; 
horsemen of ib. ; 292, 294, 295, 
296; their dirat iuNejdis bounded by 
the W. er-Rummab, ib. ; booths of 
— , 297 ; 299, 302, 304, 308, 309, 313, 
332, 426, 460, 461, 478, SlI; the 
divisions, fendies and villages of — , 
612, 613. 

Earb d-owtcel, at ‘Aneyza, n. 429. 

Earb eth-thdny, at ‘Aneyza, a. 429. 

Hare of the desert, 70, 306, 326 ; — s 
perish in a murrain, 429 ; — ■ taken 
by falconry, 567, 690 ; s. 238, 468. 

Eareem, pi. of Sorwia, a woman tt>. 
Woman, Wife] : their — are like 
flowers in onr houses, that one day 
will be cast out: — in the rahla, 
220 ; little or no jealousy of their — , 

39 
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among Nomade, 231 ; the woman'* 
lot, 23G-7 ; — more than the men in 
Domber, 237 ; a strange cnstom of 
Arabic — , a help to fecundity. 237 ; 
they paint the eyes with antimony, 
ii. ; — praying, 238, 509 ; el-entha, 
the female seix in the Semitic opinion, 

238, 339 ; Nomad women have, a 
liberal 236, 238 ; — child-bearing, 

239, 467, 468 ; female birtha buried 
Bring, 239, 240 ; female children 
unprofitable in the nomad household, 
90, 240 ; their skill in simples, 2S6, 
306 ; withoraft of the — , s6. j 
clothing of Teyma — , 292-3 ; to- 
bacco-sick — , 312 ; — infirmer in 
the sentiment of honour, 338; brown- 
hured — , 389 ; feminine talk, 410 ; 
Moahib younger — cover the throat 
and lower jaw in presence of a 
stranger, 463 ; namee of — , 467 ; 
Bed, — have not loi^ hair, 469 ; re- 
l^QQg — with child or nursing, fast 
in Bama^an, 636; the Mohammedan 
Arabians are become as churls to- 
wards their — , 682 ; the woman’s 
face is blotted out in Kejd, ii. ; n. 
wimpled — , 60;] — in ‘Aneyza, 
349, 350, 440-1 ; maleficent drinks 
said to be giv«i by the — , 384 ; — 
at et-Tayil, 604-6, 617. 

el-ffarfyry or Barriry, the little Harra, 
below ol-Ally, 94. 410, 417, 419, 422. 
el-ffariyry, a fendy of BfUl, 883- 
4fart(i)ei, in East Nejd, H. 426. 
[el-Harti!;, viU. of an “ bondrcd and 
fifty ' booses between ed Dellam and 
el'Afia]. 
ffarr, hot. 


the Southern — , 361 ; they are dis- 
posed like a band, 633, 642. 
ffarrai ■Aatfttry, il 361, 476, 477, 632 
ffarrai Aba Saslteyd, n. 183. 

Parrot B. AbdillaA, H. 183, 351, 366. 
Parrot d-Abiafh, v. Earrat el-Abyad. 
parrot el-Abyaif, a. 74, 216. [o. J. ti- 
Abidfii.'^ 

Parrot ‘Ajeyfa, n. 361, 632, 634 
Parrot Btny ‘Ammr [v. Map]. 

Parrot el-Andbis, n. 183. 

Parrai et-'Aueyrtd [and v. ‘Aneyrif], 
between Tebuk and el-Ally : 75 ; 76. 
78, 81, 83, 134, 138, 167, 168, 171, 
174, 193, 197, 198, 201 ; winter snow 
sometimes seen upon the — , 203 ; 
280, 292, 328, 350, 356, 369, 377, 
378, 379-82, 386, 392, 394, 396, 397, 
398, 402; aspect of the — , 76, 81, 
134, 197, 366, 377-83, 398, 404-6, 
413, 417-20, 426 ; Nomad menzils 
upon the — , 382, 385, 389, 394, 897, 
404, 406, 409 ; waterings upon the 
_, 381, 406-7, 426, 432; difficult 
passage upon the — 404, 408 ; 410, 
411. 416, 417,418, 419, 422, 424, 426, 
426, 427, 430, 431, 432, 436, 439, 440, 
441, 443,447, 465, 468, 462,463, 471, 
476, 476, 477, 481, 488, 489, 493, 495, 
498, 600, 609, 644, 5G0, 689; □. 24, 
64, 70, 102, 179. 
parrot el-Auadli, n. 1^. 

Parrot Batn el-GhrU, 62. 

Parrot tl-EthnAn, o. 72. [Some water- 
ings in the — are Shiijwa, Nebvdn, 
B'aija.] 

Parrai tl-pamra, near the W. Dau&sir 
(“twothelOl journeys long”),n. 542. 
parrai Jeheyna, H. 361. 


Parrdm [^rdm], that which is not 
lawful to do (for them that fear God), 
228 ; n. 276, 277. v. Paldl. 
a - 


pttrrt^t) (iya,), 


lava field, vulcanic 


Parrot d-Kteshvb {v. Barrat tJ-Kir- 
shu6], m 62. 

Parrot Kheybar [I have heard thin 
Parra cahsd also cl-J^dzns]: 202, 
398, 411, 422, 567; n. 28, 31, 64, 


wuoutiy. 


68, 69, 70, 71 ; the Arabs of the 


(he B^arraa [pL Pardr or Abrir, 
(.1^1)1 oi Arabia, 419 ; B. 69, 183 ; 


country have no tradition of burning 
mountains and of Sowing lavas, 72 ; 
limits of the — , 72, 73, 76 ; 91, 68 ; 
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stoDoa of Che — , »d ; 101, 119, 120, 
121, 122, 123, 125, 142, 145, 161, 172 ; 
the — toward Medina, 180, 185, 105. 
196, 202, 208, 212, 215 ; depth ol 
the lava border, 217, 276, 474 ; cat- 
tle paths in — , 216 ; wilderness of 
lavas and in part of lava stones, 
>5. ; altitude, ib., 217 ; border of the 
— , th., 223 ; appearance of steam 
seen in the — ^ 224 ; aspect of the — , 
0). ; crater-hills, 225, 227 ; east bords; 
of — , 228, 232, 233 ; — 229, 392. 
[^e great vulcanic eruption which 
was seen from Medina a.p. 1256 is 
recorded in Samhidi'a Biatory of 
MediTta, p. 40 iqq. of the Arab, text] 
Ifarrai tl-KhMhery, 416, 418. 

^arrai d-KUshih [Nasir es-Smtry 
wrote 1 - .7. C and pronounced Kie- 

ahiib : others say Suahuh, Eeeahab, 
or KuaslMib'^, n. 183, 351, 367, 426, 
470, 471, 473. 474, 475, 476, 530. 
parrot d-Kiuehtib, v. fl. el-Kiat/tub. 
Barrat el-Medina, n. 183, 476. 

-parrot en-Nuiheyl, south of Medina 
[o. Map] — N. ea-Stolry. 
parrot Boiioa, il 351. 

[5arrtrf er-J?lil;o .•—is N.W. of J. Biss, 
says Nasir es-Smiry. 
parrot es-Souda, in Jebsl TnByk,(“half 
a day long and wide n. 543. 
parrot te-Sydenyin, 418. 

^anal Tarr'a, v. 5- ?u»T‘o. 
parrot furr'a, n. 361, 471. 

Harin (Aaron) : the name — , 34. Jeiel 
Baidna — , v. Mount Hot, 40. 

Mariin : ‘Ayn — ,41. 

Harvest : barley — was at sb-AUy in 
the last week of M»ch, and wheat 

— in the first week of April The 

— is ready at Teyma early in April 
At Kheybar (and Medina) the wheat 

— is reaped in the first week of 
April The — in J. Shammar is 
about three weeks later. Barley 

in el-Kaslm is at the eud of 


April, and wheat is reaped a few days 
later. Millet (fhdra) sown upon the 
same plots is reaped in the autumn. 
el-^dqa, the stone (malady], 565. 
ei-ffdaa, a province of East Arabia, now 
under the Turks, n. 252 ; a stitcher 
of cotton quilts from — settled at 
HiyU, 260 ; 341, 354, 425, 430. 
^aian, son of 'Aly and Fitima, grand- 
son of Mohammed, n. 522. 

Bdj ^dsan, garrison soldier at Mediin 
Silih, 88. S9, 90, 127, 130, 137, 138, 
139, 140, 143. 144, 176, 177, 201, 367, 
359, 363, 364. 368, 369, 371, e< aeq. 
438, 526. 

^daan, a cameleer of ‘Aneyra, n. 405, 
406, 407, 408, 413, 414, 416, 416, 417, 
418. 

Sdaan, a cameleer of Borcyda, n. 329, 
331—335. 

j^djan tided 21a}yanna, Emir of Bo- 
reyda, n. 22, 25, 313, 315, 321, 322. 
326, 327, 865, 410, 414. 

^daan ibn Saldmy, a young Teyma 
sheykh, 524-6, 546. 

iSdaan, overseer of the SheciTs cattle, 
n. 626, 628. 

^asiya, eon of Amm Mohammed, □. 
117, 140-2, 143. 144, 185, 187, 191, 
207, 208. 

a 

^aahidh ( jr i.t -^ ). a skin of dates 
(Medina), n. 113. 

Sdshy (iA^iU,-), a dromedary, ii. 9. 

el-IiaaaanUh, village of B. Salem, Harb, 
11.612. 

Beny pasaiyn, a feady ol Harb 
Moaruh, they ate all Ashrkf, n. 513. 
^asaeyn {Ifaaeyn), eon of ‘Aly and 
Fitima, grandson of Uoh. (and 
brother of ^dsan), a. 622. 
el Haasid, ruins of a dam in a Wady of 
that name near Kheybar, n. 181. 
Wady el-^asstd near Kheybar, n. 181. 
el-^dsy, {Foil/, 21,26. EcUtU 26, 27 
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B4l-h4l-Mt, 11. 132. 

Bafab ’lil nor, ‘ Tuel for hell-fire 471. 

Botha, station on the E. Uaj road, u. 
581. 

^aikariy&l, women of the settlements, 
IL 25. 

• ^ ^ 

Bafhtyl (Jjjjfc, gentile pi. Hefhey- 
2dft), an ancient tribe in the Mecoa 
ooantiy, n. 480, 482, 485, 487, 488 •, 
discourse of an old — y at the ‘AJn, 
492 ; 494, 528, 631, 536, 535. 

BSfhi, Meteyr Tillage on the Derb es- 
Sherky, □. 366. 

ffifhir ih^lhr), settled folk (o. Ahl Tin), 
274. 

Bafiiira or ha{har; sheep- 

pen of lopped boughs, n- 221. 

J. Satthon, N. of et-Tayif, u. 475. 

{Tourdn, a vulcanic country in Syria 
beyond Jordan : it is fuck ot the 
i^arriis of Arabia and may he 
reckoned unto them. Ruins in the 
— , 5, 12 ; vdlagers of Ma‘an remove 
to the — , 34 ; the land of bread 
to the Southern Beduins, 272, 276 ; 
360, 692, 601, 623 ; u. 49, 313, 540. 

,r 0 ee 

Patifa an orchard ground (at 

Teyma), 532, 537, 662, 553, 658, 566. 

BatUa, a considerable town of B. 
Temtm in Tnirldla Nejd, iL 397. 

[el-Baoia (Beny Temlm) town of “ five 
hundred ” houses, in the district el- 
Jer‘a between el-'Arhth and el-Afi&j. 

at A 0" 

Piioae, (probably eentes), good 

natural wit, n. 137. 

^swd, camel-trough of leather at the 
watering, 468. 

Hawks, 0 . Falcon, 305, 329, 363, 604. 

l^airira (Mother Eve), 297 i n. her 
" grave ” at Jidda, 639. 

t ^ 

Boonotvux, (iol^), shawina made of 
a green grass stalk, and blown by 


Beduin herdsmen and cbildren b 
the spring time, □. 1L9. 

Hay: wild — sold in HAyil, 586 ; n. 7 ; 

. — sold at ‘Ayn ez-2eynia, 492. 
Havapa, tribe of ancient Arabia sn 
named in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
88 . 

d-Ifayot (kiUH a negro village of 

Ibn Eashtd in the Harrat Kheybar 
nigh the heads of the W. er-Rum- 
mah : there is a strong welling but 
brackish spring, IL 19, 23, 30, 54, 
65, 73, 76, lOO, 139, 147, 176, 202, 
208. The hospitable villagers and 
sheykh of — , 210 ; poor nomad 
women (Jeheyna and Heteym) mar- 
ried to negro villagers of — ib. ; 213, 
215, 324, 226, 228, 230, 276-7 ; 
Annezy Asrab formerly Beduin 
landlords at — and Poweya/, ib., 
$77. 

Hayituk, n. 13. 

Bayer, Sbeya villago in el-‘Ariith, n. 
355. 

Bayer, said to bo sn old name of 
Siyil. 617. 

Bayfa, name of a Bill! woman. 

Mdyil ((Jj'.^), village capital of Jebel 

Shammar and seat of Ibn Rashid's 
governmont, in West Nejd. [Bar. alt., 
mean of 16 observ., 663 mm.] 22 Oct. 
—20 Nov., 1877: land 2 April, 1878. 
170, 201, 202, 209, 213, 230, 253, 
268, 284, 286, 292, 296, 303, 328, 
331, 339, 347, 349, 388, 479, 493, 
499, 505, 528, 531-2, 544, 645-6 ; 
exorcists at — , 548 ; 663, 656, 658, 
660, 503, 607, 670, 674, 676, 676. 
678, 679, 580. 683, 584. 686; — 
silk, 609; Prince’s quarters, 611; 

— town rather than oasis, 614; da- 
Ecription of — > 614-16 ; foundation 
of — , 617 ; — was named Bdyer, ib. ; 

— before Ibn Rashid’s rule, ib. ;popu. 
lation, ib. ; IL town administratiou, 
6 : artifioeri at — , 6 ; women’s in- 
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dnstry at —i tb. ; ancient — , e, 
68, 69, 76, 82. 87, 113, 
163, 176. 201, 202, 204, 210, 211, 

213, 215, 218, 221, 228, 229, 230. 

236, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 246, 

247, 260, 251, 252, 253, 254, 250, 

261 ; slender Shammar inbaliitants 
of — , 262 5 265, 269, 273. 276, 284, 
285, 289, 295, 296. 308, 309, 310, 

314, 316, 322, 323, 326, 841, 349, 

350, 362, 363, 366, 367, 368, 409, 

460, 463, 600-1, 609. 

^ayzdn, an Auijy tribesman, 666-7, 
' 670. 


Head stalls of dromedaries made b? 
the Bedain bousewiv-es, 471. 

Heaps o( stones, whether to mark a 
way, or graves, or places oC cursing, 
26,81,357,431; “—in the furrows of 
the fields ” in Moab, 22 ; — in Edom, 
46 ; — which are beacons [v. Ma-nlar] 
77, 616 ; n. 477, 523 ; great bank of 
stones, wbioh pilgrims have oast up 
by the Jidda-to-Mecca way side. 
538. 

Heat, V. Summer. 

el-Beiuhy, a considerable basalt 
mountain near Semtea, n. 299, 301, 


(lay 2 dn, a iendy of midland Heteym, 
e. ^eyzan. 

Payzdn, sheykh of the intruded Kabtan 
in el-Kaslm, n. 37—40. 310, 366, 
448 ; his end, 440 ; bis sister is slain 
and his brother, it. 


^azam (J^)» gunner’s belt, n. 79, 
223. 

Haaardry unknown in the Wahiby 
countries, II. 401. 

Hdztm, a fendy of Harb, bat reviled as 
Solubba or Heteym, ii. 174, 293-4. 

Bazkiyal, Ezekiel the prophet, Q. 44. 

• > 

H<£jd» ^ hind of montioule in 

the desert, the — “is black with some 
herbage,” 616 s [“ — , says Ibn Ayith, 
is of rough soil whereon there are 
atones.”] 

d-Hazazm, part of the desert land so 
called between el-KaeSm and Mecca, 
D. 468. 

^azztl, a watering place in the Eu* 
whBa dita. a. 246, 400. 

Bazieyrn u-Seyd, a grove of acacias 
with cattle pits between Easim and 
Mecca, n. 472-3. 


303. 

BAt&h, a berg in the E. Khoybar. a. 
229, 231. 

Hebrew law [o. Moses], 249 ; — letters, 
602 i —lineaments, ib . ; — nanier 
in inscriptions, 362. 

Hebron, v. 

Beddajor, a seyl-bed at Teyma, 296. 
Hedgehog ; the — in the desert, 326 . 

V. Ku^fufii. 

^edieh ielld, one day from Kheybai ; 
87, 161, 183. 

three-year-old camel, 355. 

^ejdz, a port of Arabia lying betwirt 
N4jd or highland Arabia and the hot 
lowland border or 'febima ; it so- 
nifies border-land or hedge-land ; 
thorein is Medina, 138; the great 
Wady of the — , 139 ; villagers in 
the — oases dwell in npper rooms, 
140; sober — humour, 142; — Arabio 
144; 231. 283, 286, 288,360,398,416, 
417, 435, 476, 478, 479, 481, 63G, 
660 ; n. 18, 24, 69, 77. 80. 84, 85. 
92, 117, 153, 156, 168, 169, 171, 178, 
183, 212, 217, 221. 224, 282, 301, 
355, 361, 398, 420, 425, 426, 436, 
485. 610. 


Head, Mr. Barclay : his note of the 
money of ancient Arabia, 188-9. 
Hoads of their slain enemies cut o9 
by the Turks, il. 12^ 


tl-fffjelia, a fendy of Harb B. Sfilem, 
n. 612. 

Jtbdl HtjjQr, wild mountains lying 
between the Kheybar and tbe 
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W. el-Homth, n. 73, 74. 212, 217, 
218, 220. 

el-94}' [v- 31cddin SSlili], in the Koran 
el'B{jr (n. etib VUaJt ) : ^Eypa^ Ptol. 
Hejra Plin. [4 Dec. 1876 — 13 Peb. 
1877, and thrice revisited in the sum- 
mer and autumn], 79, 83, 96, 102 ; — 
is all that country between Ktibral; 
en-Ndga and Bir el-Qhrannem, 102 ; 

tbe old caravan staple of these 
oonntries, has decayed almost with- 
out leaving record, 113 ; successions 
of tribes which have possessed — , 
125, 131 ; catastrophe of — , 134, 
136 ; there was yet a small village in 
the tenth century, 136 ; 138, 142, 
143, 163, 155 ; God's great curse over 
the villages of the plain of — , that 
they should never rise again, 168 ; 
162, 163, 169, 170, 179. 194, 197, 
198, 209, 230, 234, 272, 279. 283, 

311, 319, 333, 349, 353, 357, 360, 

362, 304, 367, 374, 378, 381, 387, 

408. 410, 415, 419, 423, 438. 439. 

440, 448, 481, 498, 500, 504, 505-6, 
610, 511, 615, 617, 618, 636, 562, 

569, 669, 585, 689 ; n. 2, 54, 129, 

157, 486, 619, 620. 

el-9qr (port of Hejra emporium), on 
the Red Sea, [the site is not known], 
113 ; n. 176. 

Hojra (Flin.) v. li-Bijr. 

^ O f 

Bejra ( 8 ** flitting ” 

tent, 216, 224, 307, 362. 

Bfjir, a kindred of the Fukars tribe, 
229. 

EJaitiui, a mountain near Xeyma, 
285. 

B- Hel&I, ancient heroic Beduins of 
Nejd, 22. 23, 121, 125 : Beduin rhap- 
sodies of the — , 263, 388 ; tradition 
ot the — , 387, 388 ; 616 ; n. 183, 
231, 329, 414, 477, 631. 
et-Belaldl, a pi. iomi, the S. Beldl, 381. 
el-BeldlUA, a town (old colony of 
Bbeya) in el-Kaatm, H. 404. 407, 

409, 414. 


HeHion, village in Antilihanus, n. 162 . 

el-Relissa, a fendy of ‘Ateyba, n. 427 . 

S e > A 

(^_jiJ.j».), a leaser crater-hill, 

n. 225 . 

9ellmodt crater-hills, n. 

226 . 

sa A « 

9tUoiiAa {ij Jo-), the same as Helwia, 
a milk bowl, 430 . 

9tUyi pL of JiVlo (DU,, sing. 8 # 5 U,-), 
gd. V. and c. Billidn. 

9elw, sweet, 613 . 

Belw, a kind of date at el-AUy. 

[sJ-Heltoo, village between the head of 
the Afllj and W. Dauisir. 

mountain east of Teyma, 297 , 
307 , 323 , 567 . 

ThvU'a 9eltcdn, north of Teyma, 297 . 

^ O ^ 

9eluAat en-Ndga (i»Li]l h^), oi 
B. en N&y, 139 , 168 . 

Heitiorrhoida : the disease of — , n. 377 , 

HcTuiia (iU*), milk-bowl, 430 . 

HsTuiKeA, village, 146 ; n. 183 ; an- 
ciently of the Buwilia, 185 . 

9en.ua (Lto-) is said by Beduins for 
TvByn. 

9^n,na mS no aadikin hiUah f 209 . 

^^nno mandutAn, we are (of Ibn 

Rashid), n. 31 . 

Henna fdjt'i, 603 . 

ei-Hennoio, ass-mare’s name, n. 231 , 

Benndnia, a kinship of the EUieybar 
villagers, IL 133 . 

«Z-Henneylt£<, a fendy of Harb B. Salem, 
a. 512 . 

> e ^ 

BerwhUly (&]^,.ia, desert thieves), 
n. 356 . 

* Herb stem ' : solemn oath npon the 
267 , 670 . 
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HertM &nd blossoms of the soathorn 
desert, n. 468. 

Herding maidens, 306, 322. 

Herdsmen : — trill milk for passengers, 
215 [v. Hospitality] ; — at the even- 
ing fire, 260 ; mirth and song of the 
Bed. — , 263, 265, 277 ; IL wages of 
— 242; — ’s questions, 243, 270, 280 ; 
445. 

Sennits : the old Christiui 473-4 ; 
0.386. 

Hermon, Monnt, 6 ; — called by the 
Arabian Bednins Tot^ ith-Thalj, 7. 

Heiodotns, n. 130, 378, 516. 

el-Berreyik, village in el-Wisbm, O. 
423. 

BeAan, v. Eeshbon. 

Hesbbon ; rained site (Heshan) said to 
beof— 18; fish-poob of — , ih. 

< «• 

Beit tz-ziUamy man’s 

Toioe, 153 ; the human — in the 
dry desert is clear and well sound- 
ing, 265. 

a fendy of ‘Ateyba, n. 427. 

ti-Beteym, gentile pi. el-Beteymdn [e. 
Shtrardt, FAjdi, Stceyfiy, Btdowna, 
Noimaa, Btny Rashid, Qtrabis ; and 
«. Fendies of — , n. 231] : a great 
nomad nation and mdely dispersed 
in N. Arabia. Their lineage ia un- 
certain and perhaps alien ; and there- 
fore by the Arabians they are not 
accounted Bednw (282), 94, 95 ; 125, 
198, 268 ; — of fairer looks than the 
Beduw, 280 ; 282, 317, 318, 427. 505. 
563,664; — oftheNcfiid,670 ; 0.20, 
21 , 24, 66, 66, 68, 69, 60. 62, 63. 
64 ; the Beduw mingle not in wed- 
lock with the — , ib., and 66 ; 66, 68, 
69 ; lineage of — , 70 ; — of less 
cheerfol temper than the Beduw, 70 ; 
Midland and Seabord ~ , 70, 72, 101, 
114, 128, 136 ; a bnbt of — taken 
by a ghrazru near Medina, 150 ; 
Avdzim, 174 ; certain — in the Teh4- 
ma of Meoea. 176; — of the Hhey, 


bar dtra, 179, 198. 202; — cheese 
makers, 208, 209 ; certain poor — 
women wedded (with black men) 
in the negro village el-B-dyai, 210 ; 
214, 215, 216 ; — not so civil mind- 
ed as the Beduw, 218, 271, 273, 
276 ; RtTddisaa, Ihn Simry, 218 ; 

— menzUs, 219, 220. 221, 222; 
Southern — taxed by Ibn Euhtd and 
Medina, 219 ; they oommonly pay a 
khua to all the powerful about them, 
219; thus they are thriving more 
than the Bed., ib. ; their theluls are 
the best in the country, >6., and 
239 ; they are more robust than 
Beduw, 219, 239 ; and their hareein 
more beautiful, 219, 276 ; Sueyder 

220 ; many poor Bed. households 
sojourn with Eoteym, ib. ; 221, 226, 
227.228,229,230; the — have few or 
no horses, 230, 239 ; — are more than 
the Bednw well nourished with milk 
and well armed, 239, 240 ; 241, 249, 
271, 272, 273. 274 ; — iU coloured, 
276, 278 ; coSee-diinking hardly 
seen among — , 279 ; 280, 281. 286, 
283 : their name a reproach, 202 ; 
booths of — . 271, 297 ; 427, 461 ; 

— in the Tehtma of Jidda, 635. 
Befheyldn, gentile pL of Bafhsyl, n. 

482. 

BeCiffy, village ruins in Edom, 37. 
tl-Beydderra, tribe of Ashraf, n, 622. 
EeyennUh, a site in the Mefud towards 
Jauf, n. 242. 

Biykal, temple, 661. 

Ibn Beyzdn, an Heteymy abeykh, n. 
220 . 

Beyzdn, a fendy of Midland Heteym, 
u. 231. 

el-Hiara, a kinship oi Eheybar uill- 
i^rs, u. 133. 

Bijdbi (i__>W*")i or amulets, 155, 

257, 263 ; in mediferal Europe such 
were not seldom written by Jews, 
263 ; they are yet found among 
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Oriental Christiana. The Araba 
desire — , ib., Ab4 ; U. 2, 14| 131 ; — p 
a Tell, 373. 

d-p<jr, Koran apolling of el-Hijr, 95 j 
arhat is — , 188. 
cl-BUdl, V. Moon. 

BiUa or bdly [c/. B^lkya, Balta, 
BdUf/ty, Billot'], pi. fiillidn, or 

or />eUouia( — class. 'i'f'Ls,. 

jj. «olL J5U>- i * (always black), 

einder.hill or crater of extinct 
vulcanic eruption in the llarraa, 
402, 419 : n. 70, 74 i — of the 
Medina Harra, 1S3, 224, 223 1 

— of the Harrat cl-Kisshub, 470, 
474 ; — of the Harrat Ajeyfs, 832. 
Billtdn, V. Billa. 

Bimmaril small copper 

money found upon the pl^ within 
the cliCs of the monnmeats at el- 
Hdjr, 112-113. 

Himyaric letters In. Inscriptions], 117, 
161, 306, 383, 477 ; u. 42, 529. 
^tmydrjr, old language of eI-T4men ; 
and yet spoken corruptly in some 
districts, u. 321. 

India. 

Hindostanj, vulgar speech of India, n. 
2S1, 252, 375 ; a poor woman at 
'Ayn es.Zeyma speaks in — , 491. 
Hindy, Indian ; — sword, 224 [and r. 
Sword] ; — art, i.e. arithmetic, 278, 
619 ; Q. an — apothecary, 147 ; — 
pilgriios, ib., 204-5. 

EinOd (pi.), people of India. 

“ HiPFOOIUtBS ; ” a Turkish snrgeon 
reads an Himyaric inscription — , n. 
610. 

Birfa, wife of Zeyd es-Sbeykim, 216, 
217. 218, 222, 223 ; — described, 230. 
231 ; —’sflight, 232,233; —brought 
borne, 232 235-6 ; 262 ; — skilled in 


leooh.eratt, 255 : 259, 285, 308, 319-. 
20, 321. 331, 346, 353. 

el'Hisma, or an high and 

craggcd plain country of sandstonee, 
extending from aboTe Petra to Te> 
bilk in Arabia, 46 ; height of — , 46 ; 
67, 68. 71, 72. 234, 427; u. — 
sandstone, 74. 

History : in the oases of Nejd there 
are perhaps none other records of 
former times than thoir wr^ten con- 
tracts and songs, 541, 550. 

0 

H'mi reserved circuits for 

common paeture about viUages in 
the desert, n. 245, 285. 

Hollanda [v. Ftamingy], n. 509. 

" Holy (City),” el-^uds [*. Jerusalem], 
446 ; n. 12, 42. 

Homan, v. Hammam. 

Homicide, «. Murder, Midda. 

Honey. 27, 275 ; wild — in the 
rocks about Kheybar, n. 90 ; — of 
J. Rodwa, ib. 

Honour and conscience, Semitic feel- 
ing of — , 614. 

Hoopoe : the ■— in the Nejd oases, n. 
422-3. 

Mount Hor (JeheJ Saidna Earin) : a 
shrine of Aaron upon — , 34, 38, 41, 42. 

Sorh/mia, a populous town in East 
Nejd, n. 396. 

Boreyah, a Mahfiby, 477-8, 481-2, 
483-4, 486, 488, 490, 494, 495, 498, 
616, 672. 

Bdrma (she that is forbidden, to other 
than her spouse), woman, pi. haream, 
238. 

Hom-like braided forelock of some 
tribeswomen, 382, 467 ; n. 220. 

Homed heads : an ancient sculpture 
of — , 22. 

" Homs,” Joseph’s, 328. 

Homs of the great wild goat, 327 ; — 
of the Wkitliyhi (antelope), 328 ; — 
of the (Bible) aieM, ib.; — of the 
reindeer. 277. 
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Eonu,” the braided aide-locks of 
Beduins called — , 168, 237, 469, 
496 ; n. 16, 239. 

Hotae-brokers : Nejd — , IL 389. 

Horaemen : Beduin — in Moab, 16 j in 
Mount Seir, 30 ; the Fukata esteemed 
a kibe of — , 274 ; — of the Sootb- 
ern Bed. do not exercise themaelTes 
upon their mares, 339 ; IL — of 
Hub, 290 ; — of Metejr, 450 ; — of 
‘Atcyba, 476. 

Horae-riding ; feats of — : a (Chris- 
tian) stranger who vialted H&yil and 
showed — , It 25 ; — race In Bombay, 
46; 390. 

Horses : children play at — , 339. 

Horses [ti. Mare] : — in the H8j, 19, 60, 
66 , 69 ; — of Europe to be esteemed 
pack- — ) 274 i — are they think 
of the Aarab, ib . ; (the five strains of 
Arab — , i6. ;) — of the Aarab and 
Nejd — , 30, 198, 208. 290, 307 ; — 
seldom impetuous, 309 ; common 
colour of — , t5. : firing — , 309 ; — 
in battle, 334 ; Barbary — ^ 374 ; Ibn 

Rashid’s sale tor India, 605 ; his 

stud in Hayil, 608 ; Nejd — under- 
grown, 608 ; 609, 611-12 ; u. Ibn 
Rashid’s former yearly present of — 
to Ibn Sa’ud, 13,20,31 : IbnRashld’s 
stud, 20 : bis sale- — shipped at Eu- 
weyt, 46 note ; a beautiful mare, 52 s 
the Abyssinian — , 166 ; Nejd — and 
some of their names, 230-1 ; tie Aarab 
make small account of stallions, 231 : 


d-B&aennt/, a fendy of Ruwilia, 332. 

B6tn, Jebeyna hamlet of ^anb’a-tbe- 
Palms, n. 181. 

Hospitality [e. Guest, Guestship] ; — 
of the kelli at Nfediin Salih, 123, 
124, 141 : the xirtue of — an imita- 
tion of the heavenly Providence, 
228 ; the nomads’ ■— to the Nas- 
rauy stranger, 313, 382, 400, 476, 
498, 602, 659 ; decay of — reproved 
by a phantom camel, 426 ; 468-9, 
673, 674 ; public — at H4yU, 610- 
11 ; n. 49, 52, 66, 67, 69, 70, 78, 89, 
91, 94 ; the Arabian — , 94, 101, 152 ; 
the host is the servant of his guests, 
»6. ; 114, 176 i — at el-HSyat, 210.; 
211, 218, 220, 221, 222 ; — must not 
be stretched to ash a provision of 
water in the desert. 223 ; 226, 228, 
229, 230, 236-7 ; a town opinion of 
the Beduin — , 237 ; — is more scant 
in coSee-sheykhs' booths, 242 ; 243, 
244, 245, 261, 264, 266; the nomad 
guest enters the beyt of — with 
demure looks, 271 ; 272, 278 ; regard 
of guests not to lay a burden on 
their hosts, 300 ; herdsmen milk 
for passengers, 280, 281, 296, 310 ; 
an Harb woman upbraids the decay 
of — , 284 : sorry — . 291, 309 ; — 
of el-Kasim, 312, 410 ; — in the 
Mecca country, 634, 585, 636, 537. 

j 

9o?ie»y (j-ij-,as»-. classical ^1 


the Aarab have only entire — , 277 : 

gent from Kasim to Bombay, 350 ; 

no breeding or sale of — in any Nejd 
town, 389 ; " ‘Aneyza — 390-1 ; 
the Arabian — are hollow-neekcd, 
391 ; they are good weight-carriers, 
16. ; the Wahiby stud most treach- 
erously taken by Kahtan, 426 ; Syrian 
cavalry — at T6yiJ> fil®- 
Hosca, the prophet : words of — , 22. 
d-BosinUh, a seyl-bsd at Teytca, 298. 
[Hosetmtrf, the tuft of the tail of the 
jerbo’a. 


the fox, jd. 327; 

taken by their greyhounds and eaten 
by the Fuljara. J n- 144. 
el-H5sseny, [o. M6wnny'\ an Aanesy 
sub-tribe now in the North near 


Aleppo ; they are a sister tribe of 
the Fukara, and of them is said to 
be the family of Ibn Sa'Qd the Wa- 
hiby, 229, 331. 

Hostel: the public — at Boreyds 


[mundlA es-sieuii], 314 — 319 ; — at 
‘Aneyza [mensil es-sieuiA], 363, 434 

39* 
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luck (Blshr ‘Ageylios). 

Hound, V. Bog. 

Eoum ; the Aiabiftn — , 343. 

House-building : — at el-Ally, 143 ; — 
at Teyma, 286 ; at M6gug, 678 j — 
aC Hayil, 106. 617 ; a. 5, 8 i — at 
Boreyda, 316, 322 j — at ‘Aneyaa, 
342, 348 ; — at Kliubbeca, 411. 

Houaekoid : mildness oi the Arab — > 
303. 

House-rent at ‘Aneyza, it. 342. 

“ Houses of hair ” : the Beduin booths 
of trorsted so called by them, namely 
beyt ta-»h‘ar. ‘ The conquerors of 
Islam shall be lopulsed at the — ', 
633. 

Bbvjama, a dog’s name, 427. 

el-Botpayria, a sounding sand-hill, 
308. 

Beweyaf (little Biyaf), a palm-hamlet 
of 40 houses in the border of the 
Kbeybar Harra, n. 84, 276-7 : An- 
nery Aarab were formerly landlords 
at — , ib. e. Ibn Mujdllad. 

Howei/eh{k)im, a villager of el-Ally, 
607-8, 514. 

EoiKyfdt (sing. Roweyty), a Beduin 
nation, 16 ; — - /in Jeysy, of Pe- 
tra, 29 and 176, 37 ; — land-tillors 
near Gdza, 48 ; speech of the — , 
46 : their bodily aspect, 46, 236 ; 
5avif{», kindred of — , 46, 137 ; ~ 
robbers about el-Aliy, 166, 157, 153 ; 
their footsteps known, 167, _233 ; 
Terabtn — , »i., 234 ; their circle 
villages of tents and tillage near 
Giza, si. ; the — country, ii. ; 
Tiiha and Styitin — kindreds about 
(Hza, ti. ; — husbandmen of palms 
in the Tehama, si. ; Svalii clan of — , 
si, ; — Syrians, si. | their descent 
is obscure, 235 ( 335, 343, 390, 396, 
4X>2, 403, 404, 418, 466, 481 ; O. 24, 
323. 

W. d-Botega, 123. 

BovAhih, a ruined site in Moab, 22. 

HouKba, Beduin fern, name, 467, 


[TP. ffotcfha, a valley in the W. flank 
of the ‘Aueyrid 5®rra above W. 
Thixba. 

Bo«>«>8r j\y^, yearling camel calf, 
male, SbS. 

el-EotcwSra (yearling camel calf, fotn. ), 
a mountain platform crag in the 
plain of el-Hejr, an outlyer of the 
Harra ; thns called in the Syrian 
caravans [but not knosra by this 
name to the Beduw], The Syrians 
fable that — is the rock whick 
opened her womb to receive the 
orphan foal of N4by Salih’s pro- 
digious camel, 96 ; fable of a vast 
treasure upon the height of — 
170-1 { 481, 500. 

el-B’roo/, a kindred of Bdli Bed., 382, 
383. 

Bu^ib/ 690. 

el-Hvdzim, a fendy of Harb B. S&Iem, 
n. 612. 

ti-Frenjy, the morbus 

gallioos, 301. 

Btib ef-tdmr, a disease of ulcers, (the 
“ Aleppo boil ”) chiefly on the nh/tnlnij 
n. 478. 

, j 

Btihbal a bethel-stone (so call* 

ed) at et-Tiyif, n. 616. 

Etibbdra, ass-mare's name, □. 231. 

Huber, Charles — of Strassburg, 632 ; 
he travelled in Arabia in part of 
1 879 and part of 1 880 : he visited 
Jauf, HSyil, Teyma, Medain Salih, 
el-Ally, Kbeybar, el-KaBlro. In 
1884 Huber returned to Arabia with 
Prof. Julius Eating ; and revisited 
Jauf, HSyil, Teyma, Medain Salih 
and el-AUy ; where be separated 
from his companion, and journeyed 
towards Jidda. In re-ascending from 
Jidda Haber was shot by his (Harb) 
rafiks, near RabogK 

Bubf, f p. a company of marketing 
nomads, n. 60, 178. 
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Bud ( J jb), (a prophet is Arabia before 

Bilohommod) : a pretended grave oi 
— , 10 ; n. 37. 

Bvddebin, a dog's name. 437. 

Bulk long neck of the camel, 

n. 4€S, 

yd EitUah I or BuUah ! well met ! the 
hearty Bed. response [of Anneiy in 
W. Nfijd] to the greeting gomoak, 
the Lord strei^then thee. 
el-Bumej/ddi, sing. Bumida, the vill- 
agcrs of Tebuk bo called, 9o. 

^ 'll 

el-Bummu t I), a dry dead teat, 
877, 41$. 


the Boduw are nneanning — B, 132 ; 
361-2 ; Thahir, 487-8 ; a. the Sham- 
mar princes — e of hed&n is J. Ajja. 
9 ; an Heteymy — , 70 ; Solubby 
end Bed. — s, fb. ; the Bed. nnrosdy 
—8,216,217,218; Solubby 233 ; 
Solubby ' — s’ fire by a well side in 
the khala, 466. 

Hnntera’ roast, 326 ; a. 40, 145, 238. 
el-Bilrda, an outlying corn land at 
Kheybar, n. 74. 76, 115, 117, 185. 


Putt (^), a dromedary stallion, 238, 
392 ; n. 270. 

Purra, dromedary, n. 9, 623. 

9 e* 

^urra ft kind of basalt, 615. 


d-Pumrdn, a fendy of Harb Moaruh, n. 
613. 

ptane, v. Emesa, 

sorrel, qd. v. 

Bumfi, a bush in the Arabian desert 
rrtiicfa is good oamel meat, 174 ; il 
— ( ^3 1 1), n. 637. 

Wadg el-Pumii named 

from the abounding of that piant in 
its bed. This great valley of the 
HejSz, which U compared by the 
Arabians to the Wady er-Rummah, 
was unknown to European geogra- 
phers until the winter of 1876, when 
Mr. Doughty traced it, from el-Hbjr. 
94, 139, 145. 161, 174, 410, 417, 419. 
422, 544; n. 24, 71, 74, 114, 163, 
181, 183, 184, 212, 216. 220, 478, 
812, 630. 

Hungary ; Bed. matchlocks called 
el-ifdjar. 466. 

Hnnger : indigent life of — in the 
desert, 222, 244, 403, 441-3, 452-3, 
458, 472-3, 477, 563, 561, 

Hunter: Solubby — s, 281-2, 662; 
Nomad — e of the W‘ctAgii, 328; 


el-Purra/i, a tribe of the Asbraf of 
the Mecca country, □. 622, 531. 

Purri V. Purra, a kind of 

basalt, 613. 

Husbandry of Beduins [v. <ub 

Howeytit, W. Tbirba, 17. ‘Aurwh,] 

Husbandry [c. Palms, Irrigation] : 
oasis — > 136, 162, 293 ; poor UveU- 
hood of many owners of the eoil, 
621 ; — of a new well-ground at 
Teyma, -552 ; value and payment for 
oasis-ground at Teyma, tb. ; n, — at 
Kheybar. 98 ; 113, 117, 388-9 ; — at 
‘Aneyza, 434, 435. 

el-Prifn, old acropolis at Kheybar, n. 
76, 80. 102-4. 122, 123, 124, 132, 
146. 

J 

pa flsb, n. 79. 

BtU / f i -I -^ 1. vnlg. ftdf, a chiding call 
to camels, u. 464. 

PulcK / (perhaps for h-ul-ai, but-ik), a 
camel call, 210. 

O * 

Euthb ( (-^ - sing, kulhba, billy 

mountain coasts, 243. 

el-Bupiela, mountain near el-AUy, 
138. 
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I f. HyaS / 

ffyai 1 (ior ^Dt speed thee, 

n. leo. 

Sydtak, by tby life, 269. 

Hyena, Ar. (hiib'a ; tbe — follows tbe 
OTll odour of the Hij, 67 ; 100, 161 ; 
— Baton by certain Bednw, 327 : 
328, 450, 470, 603. 

Hyha, inare’a name, D. 230. 

Hypoobrondria [«. Uelanoholy], D. 
384. 

el-Uyza, a well in the HefOd, 307, 347. 


Ihrahim dSidy, a Kheybar villager, 
IL 86. 96 ; his wives and obildren, 
110, 121, 133, 214. 

Ibrahim of Medina, IL 600, 601, 602, 
503. 

Ibrahim Pasha : [his brother yiMwn 
Sey] defeated by Hath, 10 ; — aeUea 
Kerak, 24 ; troops of — closed in 
and massacred by the Druses, 155 ; 
n. 371, 387, 403, 426, 459. 

Ibrahim aiv Khalil er-Smnan, 549 ; his 
report of many antique inscribed 
(tomb-)8tones near Teyma, 651. 

Ibrahim u-84ith, of er-Buss, n. 423. 


InADiB, a tribe of smoient Arabia 
mentioned in the Assyrian inscr., 
188. 

Ihlis [Sitli8o\oj], the devil j — his 
" water ” [tobacco], 247, 446 : — an 
exclamation of impatience at Tey- 
ma, 642, 654 ; n. 413. 

Ihn, son (of) ; in names beginning with 
— look for tbe second name. 

Itn aihy, 318. 

Ibn inSd (jl^ ^^1). »on bounty, 
a worthy person, n. 336. 

/in Kdhal (Khalaf), a rich and 
shcykbly tribesman of Harh, D. 274, 
276, 277—279, 281, 282, 288, 284 ; 
a camel dealer, 285 ; 288, 287, 288 ; 
a meicbant Beduwy, ti. ; bis wealth 
and ventures, 289, 290 ; 293, 295, 
302. 

/in Boshfd, v. Rashid. 


Ibrahim ts-Sinitad, a W. ‘Aly sheykb, 
604. 

Ibraliim, a cameleer of Shuggeia, C. 
396, 397. 

Ibrahim, an Egyptian at Teyma, 541 ; 

his fair daughter, ib. 

Ibrahim, a nephew of Zamil, and emir 
of the great 'Aneysa caravans, IL 457, 
460, 462, 463, 464, 471, 472. 473, 477, 
481, 488, 484, 435, 436. 

J. Ibrdn, 575. 

$ « t 

d-Iddimy (^j| fom. pL«o1)> 

greater (drinking) gazelle, n. 145. 
Idolatry: the ancient — of Arabia, 247; 
n. “ — of the Nasara,” 37, 369 ; 
idol-stones shown at et-T4yif, 615- 
16; 628. 

Idumea, v. Edom. 

IJtah 'ayinak, 626. 


Btny Ibrahim, or Barihima, a fendy of 
/eheyna settled at Tanb‘a-the-Falms, 

126; n. 181. 

Ibrahim, an Algerian man-at-arms at 
H&yll, n. 22, 33. 

Ibrahim, a farmer at ‘Ancyza, n. 336, 
336. 

Ibrahim of ‘Aneyza, son-in-law of 
Rasheyd ; he had laboured in tbe 
work of the Suez Canal, u. 417, 420, 


Ighrtebiy ! H- 235. 

tbe Ignorance: d-Jahaliat or time of 
the old heathen — in Arabia, 239, 
298 ; n. 423. 

Ihrdm, the loin-cloth of pilgrims that 
enter Mecca, n. 479, 480, 481, 482, 
537. 

fjril n. 142. 


421, 422, 437-8. 

/ir<iMm, a townsman of the armed band 
at H&yil, a. 69, 60. 249, 267, 268, 259. 


Ikh-kh-ihl (•]) guttural hissing to a 


camel, to kneel down, 221 ; n. 2C6. 
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tkhliyaHn, pi. of ikHiydr{i), good, wor- 
thy, 424. 

[tlluk-heyh / (probably JLs ^jO~ 

a oamel-call ; to cheer the camels to 
pasture or water. 

Inures of animals scored upon the 
desert rocks, 134, 219, 432. 

Imdm ; the ‘Aneyza, n. 369. 

Imbdrak, captain of the band at Hayil, 
692 ; n. 33, 40, 47. 48, 49. 66, 68, 57, 
68, 69. 

Imbdrak, a Tillage of IT. Fu^ma, ZL 
633. 

(2) Imbdrak, Herb hamlet of Tanb‘a- 
tbe-Palma, m 181. 

Imbdrak / tmidroJ; / la iaitillu el- 
Moslem^ n. 431. 

Imbecility common among the Aarab 
[v. ifejnSn], 470, 498, 521 : n. 287. 
Erery third man in the desert life 
is broken-headed, 288, 298, 437. 

iWAy Adi-ai H- 

467. 

Incense, bakhSr [e. Gold and Incense 
trade road], anciently the riches of 
Arabia Felix. The S. Arabian — 
trade to foreign nations is the oldest 
of which we have any record. The 
regia thurifera of Pliny, KiBcmaro- 
•pipos x^f’a PtoL, is named BOLT 
UKD in a hieroglyphic inscription, 
of the 17tb century n.a, which is a 
monument of an Egyptian expedi- 
tion to S. Arabia ; from whence they 
fetched frankincense, myrrh, and 
incense trees in pots. — and spice 
matter in the sandy fioora of the 
tombsatel-H6jt, 97 ; — broughtnow 
from the Malay Islands to Mecca, and 
thence dispersed through Arabia, ib.; 
the Arabians nse it as a perfume, ti.; 
bakhdr found at ti-Mvbbidt, 161 ; 
170, 187 i — used in sacrificing, 452 ; 
n. — burned about a yictim, 144 ; 

used to safeguard us from the in- 

fiuenoe of malign spirits, 190. 


India (el-FiTuI), a land of the Moslemln, 
144 5 perfumes from — , 206 ; well- 
drawing in — , 292 ; — tieo, 392, 423, 
601. 605 : n. 20, 54, 127 : Indian 
pilgrimage, 147 ; 168, 189, 204, 261, 
252, 254, 265. 322, 326, 351, 372, 374, 
375, 376, 384, 389, 391, 440, 464, 479, 
491, 492, 608, 619, 621, 522, 527, 528, 
537. 

art-Indian (arithmetic), 278, 519. [v. 
Biitdy.'\ 

Indolent barren-mlndedness of the 
Arabs, 196. 

In6rmibies, o. Maladies. 

Inflammation : the Arabs forbid to use 
water in every kind of — , 547. 

iNpfN..., word or name in an in- 
scription, 362. 

Ingenious ; the Arab nomads are surely 
the least — of all peoples, 314. 

Inbaddem begtich (^^JJu,i 
637. 

Inoculation Jo. Vaccination, el-'.lfAob]. 
264 ; n. 348, 375. 

Inscriptions : the earliest notice of the 
— at Mediin S&lih was that left by 
Mr. Doughty in Vienna, in the hands 
of Prof. Hochstetter, president of the 
R. L Austrian Geographical Society, 
by whom it was published (rendered 
into German) in the Society’s Mit- 
theilungeri, 1876, p. 263 — 272, as 

follows 

UBBEB DIB BBBUHMTU! “ TEOaLOCT- 
TBNSTiDTB ” JH AbaBIBN. 

Diesslben liegcn zwischen Mfian 
in Idufflua nnd Medina, nabe der 
Pilgerstrasse. Ich zweifle nicht an 
der Eiistens jener “StSdte;” ioh 
bSrte dariiber .von mehreren Lenten, 
welche alle in gleicher Weise, bis znm 
Pascha zu Damaakus, berichteten. 
Sie ihneln Petra nnd sind deiartig 
beschaSen, “ als ob sie von den- 
aelben Maurermeistem aufgefuhrt 
worden wtiren.” Uber jeder Thiiro 
behndet sich eina alte Inschrift mit 
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der Gestalt eines Vogels, sines 
Fallen oder Adlers mit aosgo- 
breiteton Fliigeln. Fiinf diosoc 
“ Stadte ” [cliffs in whioh are the 
ranges oi hewn monuments] sind 
in ebouBoviele Berg eeii^ehaaou vmd 
liegen nahe an einander ; eie sind 
ToU antiker Ziehbrannea unten im 
Sande und in den darunter Uegenden 
Pelsen versunken. Die Araber nen- 
nen die Troglodytenstidte gemeinig- 
Hcb Hedger {Bidjr) and die Pilger 
Mediin Silih. Der ausgeaeiohncte 
Beisende Burckhardt hurte von dieeen 
Sthdten und wuide nor durch Kiank- 
heit veihindert, dieselben za besu- 
chen ; er epricbt davon im Anhange 
Beinoa TagebucheB. Er glaubt, daaa 
die Insclmfton einer Art von arcbitek- 
toniscben Schmuckes seien, welchen 
die onwisBenden Araber miaaver- 
standen batten ; aberichbalesichere 
Beweise dafur, doB Bis rrirklicbe lo- 
sehriften soiea. — loh rermutlie, dass 
eie 1 Oder 2 sehr seltenen Idumai- 
schen Inschriften almliob sein diirf- 
ten, welobe ieb in Petra [ti. p. 42] 
fand. (o. K. s.) 

Some account of the — which Mr. 
B. saw at Med&in S&lib (and in 
other parta oi Arabia, mostly in the 
H6jr and Teyma country) was pab- 
lished soon after he returned from 
Arabia, in the Proceedinge of Ike 
S. A. 8. Bomiay, and in Kiepett’s 
Olcbve. Passing by Paris in May 
1883, he shoved many of them 
to M. Benan. After some further 
delay of sixteen months they were 
published in a (special) volume by 
the Acad^ie dee Intcriplions et 
Pellet Lettr&e. 

— at Petra, 41-2 ; — neat Me- 
dowwara, 68 ; — in Boghrds el* 
Akhdar, 76 ; — in W. es-Sany, 
78 ; — of Khubbat et*Timathll, 79 ; 
— over the kelld door, Medain SlLlih, 
87 ; at el-AUy, 143, 146, 41S ; — at 


el-Khreyby, 158, 100 ; the ‘Alowna's 
opinion of ■ — , 161 ; Kuflo money, 
lb. ; the Medain Silih epitaphs im- 
pressed, 166, 416; the translations oi 
these by M. Ernest Benan, 180 — 5; 
193, 213 ; — in tbs M£zham, 209, 
363 : — at M’kuttaba, 219 ; — com- 
monly found about watering and 
alighting places, and oallcd TimathU 
el-Selaldl, 219 ; — at Teyma, 291 ; 

— at Tbba Moghrair, 306 ; a Naba- 
tean — in the way between Teyma 
and el-Hijr, 356 ; — in Ethlib, 365 ; 

— in the Tebima sido of the Earra 
(not copied), 383 ; — in the Akhms, 
478 ; — in Teyma, 631, 532 ; — 
near Hiyil, n. 42 ; KuSc — near 
Kheybar, 98 ; — of heathen Arabia, 
near Kheybar, 98 ; — at Mdttd es- 
8udda in el-Weshm, 621 ; — in the 
Si'a ez-Zeldla, 529. 

Insha 'Bah (or lath' XJUah), if the 
I,ord wilL 

Ine%' VUah ma leaM/ et-skurr, 264. 

Intermarriage : In the Arabian kin- 
dreds is a natural jealousy of theii 
blood. The Hetcjmi, Sherarit, 
Sunn'a, Solubba, the African mawel- 
laHn, and all of whom it is said 

c S 

((Jwtfl ^ U) mA li-ham agl, use 

to marry only within their own kin, 
16, 282. 

Invention : the Arabs barren of all — , 
286. 286. 

el-'Irdk, 524, 663, 660. 680 ; n. 258, 
295, 307, 344, 349, 382, 449. 

Iram ( .]), 54. 

Ireland, King Alfred's words of — , 416 

Irkud / n, 142. 

J. Irndn, 297, 304, 322, 332, 568, 569. 

lion, 283 : — stone, 632 ; — eold at 
HSyil, n. 9. 

Irrigation : oasis — at el-AUy, 161 ; 

— at Teyma, 293, 643 ; — at Hayil, 
602, 613; u. — - at Kheybar, 117, 
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ISe, 199 ! — at Gofar. 262 i — 
at ‘Aceyoa, 365, 389, 435. 

(imperat from “b® 

drank froth,”) 263. 

In&m, a sounding sand-hill, 307. 

/ m , V. ‘Ai/sa. 

Isaiah the prophet : be speaks of a 
Moabitish multitude, 22 ; words of 
— > 36, 38, 43, 170, 299. . 

Ishmael [». iemapin] “ father of the 
North Arabians ” : the land of 56, 
229, 282 ; n. 31, 33, 37, 355, 446. 
Iskander (Czar Alexander), n. 371. 
Ithiititr, V. Alexander. 

/skanderta (Alexandria), Q. 360. 

/sldm (they that do submit themselves 
unto the divine governance) : decay 
of the militant — , 93 ; the nations of 
101, 275, 296 i the dire religion 
of — , 102, 156, 502; n. Moham. 
med’s religion makes numbness and 
in some part of the under* 
standing, 7 i duty of a Moslem, 39 ; 
the institution of — , 378-9, 380. 
[v. Fatalism, Idrihanmti, Jfosiem, 
Zclotism, Circumcision, Fasting.] 
el-lsldm kuUithu 'ayb, n. 204. 
lalimt, I become a Moslem, u. 159. 
Ismiiel Paiha, the (former) ruler of 
Egypt, n. 92. 

IsmayH, Arabic vulgar form of Ish- 
mael, used by the Kahtan Beduini, 
n. 37 ! the same is commonly heard 
amongst Moslems in Syria, 
a Israel [and e. eat Moses]: taking 
into account ths Semitic vulgar 
wise in narration to multiply a true 
number by teus, the 600,000 men ” 
of — that ascended from Egj-pt 
might signify 60,000, or probably 
6000 men ; which were nearly the 
strength of all the tribes together 
of Innezy, that is now the greatest 
nomad people of Arabia and Syria. 
And wo should the better understand 
Ae Mosaic record of their op- 


pression in Egypt, their hard fight- 
ing with Amalek tribesmen, their 
journeys aod passage of the strait 
Sinai valleys ; and thereafter their 
long and not always victorious 
national strife with the dukes of 
petty states on both sides of Jordan. 
37, 49. 60, 61, 227, 266-6. 333, 336. 
345. 450, 630 ; land of — . 501 s a. 
42, 379. 

J. ‘Its [‘Ay?], below el-AUy, 9s 

W. el’'In ['Ay?], below el-AUy, 94. 

(2) W. eWIat [‘Ay?], in the Joheyna 
dlra, 94, 422, 423-4. 

laakervb tea Us/yi/ rdsak, ‘ drink (to- 
bacco) and solace thee,' 637. 

lashrub tea enctk, drink and qneneb 
thy thirst, 398. 

Isfabal 'Anlar, 162. 

laKaka, the dropsy, qd. v. 

Isitagk^t Cllah, 503. 

Italia, n. 419. 

Italian: — seamen, 127; — quarantine 
officers in the Levant, 408 ; n. an — - 
seen in the passing Persian Pilgrim- 
age, at Hiyil, 50-3 ; ancient — s, 
Roman soldiers, in the Arabian ex- 
pedition under Galius, IL 176 ; — 
workmen in the labour of the Suez 
Canal, 421. 

IfiUn OUah (iUl ^ jl), n. 492. 

J (^] : this letter is sounded in many 
words for (> (^) by Bednins and 
oasis-dwellers in Nejd ; ex. Fejtr, lot 
Faktr, though the pL be always 
Fukora ; ‘ajr for ‘askr ; hej, tiirea- 
year-old camel, for hek ; jedAm, a 
hatchet, for ks^Om ; jiria (also 
guria), a village ; jaila (also gaila), 
noonday ; ‘Ajeyl, for ‘Alfeyl, a man's 
name ; Jerij lot ferlk ; jeOib, a weU, 
though the pL be always golbon ; jM, 
vetches, for kett ; jiddj/lyi, milk- 
bowl, for kudayha ; j&by (but more 
often girby), a water-skin; »ejin> lot 
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nel(lm; rtj (siso rig}, spittle. So in 
names of Ncjd towns and sites: Jiffiir 
for ^far; KlUrj, for IChsrk; UsTia/jir 
for XTsheybir ; .ftjaa MejtUy for ^an 

— . ^ b seldom pcononnced ff fn 
Kejd; ez. Magid (sometimes heard 
in HSyil) for Majid. 

Jaa/ar, a fendy of Shammar, 37, 41. 
Jdi-ktim VllaJt, n. 446. 

Jaiddara, pi. of jaibdr. 

Jdibar [Jdbr], ‘ bone setter ' or military 
su^eon, 211. 

Jabidr, a high-handed, tyiamlical 
person. 

el-JoBidr, a deceased sheyhhly per- 
sonage at H&yil, □. 16. 

Jabbok, o. ez-Zeria. 

Jackal : the — (a fruit eating animal) 
is not found in desolate Arabia, n. 
146. 

Jacob, 478 ; n. 378. 

Jaoob's bridge, 74. 

Jin Jai, an Howeytit sheykh nigh 
Ma‘an, 46. 

Jaddar (Bishr), cattle path in the 
Haira trildemess, e. Jiddar, u. 216. 
Jael broke the faith of the desert, 66. 
Jaffia, Bed. fem. name, 467. 

^JahaViat, the olden time of (heathen) 
ignorance. 239, 298, 667, <t passim, 
Jdbash, an ass. 

Jditl Ijdhl], ^orant, 232. 
el-JdAm, fendy of Harb Mosruh, n. 
613. 

d-JaJird, near Kuweyt, c. 46. 

W. Jaida, valley in the ^areyry, 417, 
496. 

J<jm(n)6feX (iyjJ.^). sword-knife of 

the Mecca lowland coontry, B. 486. 
Jamee L : tobacco brought to StambCl 
jn his days, 247. 

Q.Jommero, an nas-mars name, n. 
231. 

Jdn, pL of jin, demons ; called also ail 
si-anf, or “earth-folk”, 136: they 
inhabit seven stages under the earth. 


2.69 ; an half are Moslemtn and an 
half arc kafirs, il. ; lunatic affections 
and diseases ascribed to their in- 
fluence, 257, 269 ; ezoicism is there- 
fore the great slrill in medicine, 
648, 666 j K. the — described, 3 ; 
hbod sprinkling to the — , 100, 198 ; 
ISO ; Amm Mohammed's Medina 
bre and talee of the jin world, 
188-194 ; an half part of all who 
bear the’ form of mankind are — 
190 ; many dogs and cats are — , 
189, 190, 191, 192 ; Amin’s tale of 
a well possessed by the — at Jidda, 
190; ajtnenters into a'woman, 191 ; 
the — resemble mankmd and are 
mortal, tl. ; a citizen oi Medina 
takes to wife a jin woman, 191-3 ; a 
jin city under the earth, 192 ; a jmt 
kidy of the — , 193-4 ; a jin m the 
likeness of a serpent is slain, 184 ; 
wonderfol building of welb, etc. 
ascribed to the — , 223. 

Jandbak, a 55. 

JanruJi, rubed site of an old settb- 
ment of B. Kh&lid Aarab near the 
site of (the later founded) ‘Aneyza, 
n. 354 j — , when founded, il. ; the 
people of — , overcome by those of 
‘Aneyza, forsook the place, 356. 

Jar, Jeheyna hamlet of Yanb'a-the- 
Fahna, n. 181. 

Jir UHah, a com merchant at B&yil, 
602-3. 

Jdra (^1.^), Bed. housewife, 320. 368, 

ef passim, 

Jardd, locusts. 

J&rada, (Ja/nda, Jdrida, dor'da), old 
rubed metropolis of el-KasIm ; 
(prob.) the site which is now named 
el-Elhelltj. Ibn AJiffa wrote for 
me, “ 1I0>J which lies to ther^t 

of er-Buss and to the north about 
3 ‘honra’.” And ^ab he wrote “at 
el-Jarida are vestiges of an old town 
by the side of Wady er-Bnmma, 
west of er-Bnsi and between them 
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!■ the Wady. There ate velU an.d 
granges of the people of er-Russ." 
The situations of these places ou 
the map may perhaps be amended 
thus, — 




.w- «■ 






'• el-Ethelly {Jaradd) 

[u. 

Jaria, or ^oriia, e. J&rada. 

Jarianta, mined town in J. Sherra, 
29. 

Jmfa, near Kerah, 22. 

JSsim, V. Kilim. 

Ibn J&ty, V. Jtysey. 

ti-Jau, a ralley-iike paasage between 
the Harras. above Medain S&lih, 126, 
398, 406, 416, 418 ; — divides the 
AU Oibly and Ahl ea-ShtmAl, 418 ; 
429; possessed trees in — ,'449 ; 489, 
638. 

<»•> 

Jan (^), pL jidn, watering place in 
low ground, 418. 

Jaaf (ei-Amir), the ancient DAmat el- 
Jendel, a great oasis and anbnrbs in 
the S. of the Syrian desert, and on 
the border of the NefOd. [Janf ag- 
niPM a hollow or bottom ground.] 
The ^unn'o of — ate greatly esteemed 
in all N.-W. Arabia and in the lands 
beyond Jordan, for their skill in 
metal and marble working (cofiee 
mortars and pestles). There is a salt 
trafBo from the neighbourhood of — 
to the Hauran, whither there come 
every year many poor Jandes to 
labour for the Druses. 286. 297, 
310, 331, 616, 600, 612 ; a. 8, 18. 19. 
20. 22, 30, 32, 33-6, 43, 49. 180, 
242. 430. 

Javanese pilgrims to Mecca, n. 480. 

B(Ud Jaunea (Java, the Malay Islands). 

Jayab, the Bed. and town sense of the 
word, 431. 

JSxy, a Fejiry, 604. 


el-Jabil, n^ed monntains in the Ne]d 
BUhr dira, 304, 323. 

Jebbdra, a fendy of Welsd 'Aly, 229. 

Jabel, mountain. 

sl-Jbbbl, i.t. J. Shammar, the dira 
of Ibn Raslitd, 455, 606, 657, 676, 
609, 610, 617 ; u. 268. 

Jdei far [always so pronounced by 
the Morocco Moor Eaj Nejm ; he did 
not say Jebel Tarik], Gibraltar, 89. 

Jdiyly, in W. Hanifa, ir. 396. 

el-Jedlyda, Harb village, n. 612. 

Jtdid, village of S. 8dUm, Harb. U. 
612. 

Jedida, village at the mouth of IF. 
LaymAn, n. 631. 

A M 

JedAm Jj), hatchet, 280. 

Jtjiyja, village, 677 ; n. 19. 

Jehdd (strife for the Religion], warfare, 
90, 210, 274, 474 ; ‘ one Moslem 

prisoner exchanged for ten of the 
Nasira 604 ; 637 ; it. the Russian 
and Turkish war. 60. 128, 177, 262. 
256, 260, 371, 442. 

Jehemma the dusk of the 

dawning light, ** betwixt the dog and 
the woU,” n. 244. 

Jtbeitdtm Pasha, a late governor of 
Mecca, n. 112. 

Jihennem (Eebr.) hoU, the place of the 
damned, 446. 

Jehtyna, gentile pL s2-JeA(n [these sca- 
bord Aarab pronounce J hard as 
the Egyptians, and may probably 
name themselves Oehiyiia] : a con- 
siderable ancient Beduin tribe of 
nomads and settlers, that have re- 
mained, einoe the first Mohammedan 
ages, with their neighbours the BflU, 
in the Tehama of the W. el-Humth. 
They are praised as religious ” 
tiib^men and observers of the old 
hospitality. In number they are as 
“ twice the B. Wihab ”, — that were 
600 tents nearly. Some divisions and 
fendiea of — are el-£Uybdl, Aroa, 
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ffiah, MeromSn, Zubbidn, Qr&n, 
B. Ibrahim. Sieyda, Serdsera, el- 
Thegif, d-Uosseyn&h 63, 94. 140, 
200, 201, SM, 374, 390, 422. 424, 569, 
675 : n. 24, 93. 119, 129, 174 ; — of 
the Rodwft, 181 ; — of Yanh'a, xb., 
207 ; poor — women wedded to negro 
▼illagers of el-^ayat, 210 ; a foray of 
— , 219. 

Jeiiyna Harra, tl. 361. 

Jehoebaphst ; moDumenta in the valley 
of — at Jerusalem, 40, 621. 

Jehovah, 228, 289. 

Jeldmy, the sraall brown lizard of tha 
desert, 323. 

Jel/ul, ruined site in Moab, 22. 

M • 

Jella (ila,.), camel dung ; — used for 
fuel, 305, 536, 657 ; li. a rahla of 
nomads traced by the — , 217, 224, 
422. 

Ibn JeUadan, a iendy of midlana He- 
teym, n. 231. 

tl-JeUda, a great ancient kindred of 
Annezy, 229, 332. 

Wady JeU&s, at Kheybar, 332 ; n. 76, 
99, 101, 116, 124, 184, 186. 

J(ji:)eKf5, pi. 'golbdn, a well : IL 292. 

JelUrwtey »!m 5‘oiW, sometime gover- 
nor of ‘Aneyza for the WahAby, n. 
428, 429. 

Jeilon.toy, a young MahOby tribesman, 
living in exile with the Fukara, 520. 

Jetndn, a feady of BfUl, 383. 

JJmel, a camel. 

eUJim&la, a fendy of Harh. B. Salem, 
n.612. 

Jtmla, a hili near Medina, 283. 

Jemm&l, camel master, n. 62, 286. 

Jemmamfi, pi. of jemmU, n. 28G. 

Jeneynat d-Kddy, upon the derb el- 
Hij, 78. 

« J 

Jeneyny pleasure ground; 

the palm orohards axe so called at 
‘Aneyza, n. 362. 

JJrad and jerdd, pinrals of jtirda Or 
jorda. dune in the Nefud, n. 331. 


Jeraida, a site in the Tcyma desert, 
123. 

el-Jerdjera, fendy of Horb MoscOh, it 
613. 

J crash, v. Gerasa. 

Jerbo'a, the spring-rat of the desert, 
326, 604 ; n. 238 ; the — (they say) 
ruminates, ib. 

J. JerbUa, 300 ; o. 238. 

Jeremiah the prophet : his words 
against Rabbath Ammon, 18. 

Jereyda (v. Jenitda), 284, 304. 

d-Jeriyfa, village in ol-Kasim, n. 423. 

Jeriat is said by the Annezy of Khey- 
bar for kiriat. 

Jiritil Bishr, the chief village of Khey- 
bar, n. 75, 78, 100, 104, 133. 

Jiriat d-Fejir, or d-AemUh, the least 
of the three villages of Kheybar, it 
75, 98. 

Jiriat W. Aly, or Umm Eida, a village 
of Kheybar, n. 75, 78, 92, 93. 

Jericho, n. 313. 

Jerid, javelin. 

Jem Pl- jetd’'*! goat-skins to 

hold butter ; they must be well 
smeared within, with date syrup, o. 
457. 

el-Jerrdr, an affinity of Kheybar Till, 
agers, n. 133. 

Wady Jerrir, the great afBuent from the 
eastward of the W. er-Rummah, u, 
468 ; words attributed to W. er-Rum- 
mah, 469, which Ibn Ayi^h wrote ; 

OJ «• 

Jerrish, porridge, 40. 

Jirula ii^jC fo «/< ! i}}j^ stones, 

pebbles), a. IIL 

Jeram, pL efyerm, yd. ®. 

Jerusalem [ef-Kuds, TUS sot?], 19, 22, 
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40, 141, 238, 446, 450, 621, 622, 623; 
IL 12, 168, 170, 314, 419. 

jMhnrua, ‘ the darling that is Israel, 
43. 

Aarab Jueds, 283. 

Jesus 0. : Inscription at Teyma of four 
or fire oenturiet before — , 532 ; eta 
of — , 621 ; n. a faithful disciple of — , 
167-8; 369, 386; Images of— .and of 
Mary in the old Ka'aha. 611. 

m ^ 

Jei f r ,«' l. a kind of vetch which is 
grown for the well-camcU’ provender 
in the oases of Kasim, B. 335, 389, 
435. 

tl-Jethhnma, a fsndy of ‘Ateyba, u. 
427. 

Jethro, the Midlanite, 90, 95. 

Jew («i. Yahid ) : Teyma of the — s, 
287 ; — musicsnts at Bamasous, 
556; n. “Jews’ -houses”, rnined Stone 
buildings about Medina, 181. 

Jewels [v. Bracelet, Nose-ring, Oma- 
luenlj : women’s — at el-Ally, 149 ; 
— among the Fukara, 227. 

Jewish sculptures, 227 > — visage, 250. 

Jiyber, a Khhtaoy, and man of trust 
of the Emir at Boreyda, ii. 319, 321, 
323 ; his nature, 324, 325, 326, 327 ; 
his wives, 335 ; 328, 426. 

A-Jiyn, a desert station north of Tey- 
ma, 297. 

I6n Jiyavj (a Eoweyt&t sheykh of the 
Petra dira), and his Aarab, 29, 175, 
343. 

Jcztrot ef-‘Ara5, the Arabian Penin. 
Bula. 

JezAn {pL form ; sing, 1.^), [said 

of the great oattle in spring time 
when} abstaining from water, 219, 
242 ; a 226, 266. 

Jidftra, a kindred of Bishr, 331. 

Jid, or patnaroh {qi. v.) of a tribe or 
oasis : — of ei-Ally, 147. 229, 479 ; 
n. 41, 262. 

» 

Jidda (sA»-). the Red Sea port of 


Meooa, 60, 165, 389, 416. 488; a 

— bombarded, 86 ; 88, 125, 134, 
157, 161, 166; — staple town of 
the African slavery, 167-8 ; 169 ; 
a well at — possessed by the jan, 

190; 263, 2S9, 328, 333; slave 
market. 348 ; 350, 351. 370, 397, 404, 
40U, 413, 418, 427, 462, 455. 456, 
457, 464, 4G7, 478, 479, 480. 481, 
483, 486, 486, 487, 490 ; — slave 
trafSc, 491 ; 499, 600, 608, 509, 610, 
511, 513, 514, 617, 619, 521, 622, 
623, 525, 526, 627, 633, 534, 635 ; 

— besieged by Sa'fld ibu Sa‘ud, 636 ; 
637, 539, 640. 

Jiiiio (perhaps Jidra, i.jj), Bednm 

A 

caldron, 227. 

Jidddr, t. AH Jidddr. 

JitlddT,i\.jiddrdn{,\^ pi. ...l.jo.). 
J V 

cattle paths in the Barra, a 70, 73. 
74, 216. 

• ^ ^ 

(its' As)* ^ basin, 430. 
J(dtry (small-poz, qd. e.j, 254. 

Jijfar {Jtfar) Bed. prone, of I^A/ar 
[qd. e.) vulg. G6/ar, great B. TemSm 
viU. near HayO, 682. 

Jilihjyah, a mountain near Eayil, 615, 
616. 

d-JimerUh, mare’s name, n. 231. 

Jin [j>nn], S3. «. pL Jdn. 

Jfndal, Aarab ibn — , thtykli es-Sudlmo, 
a kindred of Annezy, 332. 

Jinnai td-dinnia (iDamucus), 273. 
tl-Jinny, 123. 

Jtp», Ttadjibi gypsum, p, jUt, 

a 6-7, 111. 

J5r-oi / a Beduiu formula as 

much as to say, "the afiair is miiie, 
trouble not my interest therein,” 102. 
Jisan [$i«an] M^tUy, plain near 
Eayil, 816, 61A 
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gypsum or pipe-clay, 628, 

684, 586, 601 ; n. 6,26, 111 ; —used 
as soap, *6. ; pargetting Tritt — , 322, 
341, 347. 

Jifh'a four-year-old camel, 

356. 

Jetak VUah kheytr, 204. 
ifizsal I -, for e*-A^<Mdro, 

(297), 446. 

W. JszzX, 94, 139, 146, 174. 406. 417, 
419, 422. 

Joab, Pavld’s sister's sod : his cruelty 
to the Edomites, 43. 
lob, 278 ; the reem (^j) or '* unicorn ” 

described in — , 328, 481, 509 ; n. 
199, 320. 

Si John, 170. 

Si John Baptist ; “ disciples of n. 
209. 

Jonas, sepulchre of — , 173. 

Jonathan son of Saul, 267. 269. 

Jorda, ancient metropolis of el-BlasIm, 
«. Jaraia and el-&thel\y. 

Jorda, a NefOd dune. v. Juria. 

Jordan Iliver: lands beyond — , 2, 90, 
423, 439 ; n. 61. 241, 312, 313. 
Joseph, the patriarch, 266, 269, 293, 
328. 

Josephus, IS. 

Journey ; the — in the Arabian desert 
like a feTer, ii. 253. 

Jovda, mountain in the Tehama, 405, 
416, 417. 

Jounodr (class. ^1^^) jdra, a 

wife, 217. 

Ju'a, hunger. 

sl-Judhcrro, fendy of Earb Mosrihi 
ri. 613. 

Juba, B, 301. 

if 

Jvbba Ciio-'k ^<">9 -ooat of stuff worn 


by substantial persons in the Turk- 
ish towns, II. 608. 

Judah, 479. 

Judgment, the day of — , 102, 446. 

J tthhdl, ignorants, pi. of jdhiL 

July beat in el-Kae!m, u. 434. 

J«jnmo‘a 1. the company and 

alliance of a man's kindred and par- 
tisans, 479-80. 

Jammdr, a young rillage woman of the 
blacks at Kheybar, □. 170-1, 199. 

Aj 

Jvmmdr ^ pithwood of the palm 

tree, □. 184 [the sweet wood next the 
jdth, chopped small, is given, at Khey- 
bar, to kine, to fatten them^, 366. 

June : spring and light summer showers 
commonly fall in Esstm tiE — , a. 
406, 461. 

Jupiter's moons : the clear eyeeight of 
Muhammod en-Nejffmy could even 
discern — , u. 146. [The like is 
reported by Wrangel of certain 
Samoyedes. Sabine’s transh] 

< e -f 

Jifnfa (Sj^), or jordo, pL jirad and 

jerid, a dune in the Nefffd, ‘ with clay 
seams and plants growing upon it,' 
[but — is properly ground bare of 
herbage,] a. 331. 

s' • s' 

Jitrdfi government relief 

expedition eent down to Arabia from 
Damascus, to meet the returning Eaj, 
at Med&in 6. : the —^2; 60, 88, 178, 
198-9, 204 j — officers, 206 ; 206, 
207, 208, 213, 252. 438 ; n. 177. 

• J 

Jum ), antique stone troughs 

so called at Mediin S&lih, 134. 

0 A 

Jurn olarifiod-butter skin, n. 

209. 

• ^ 

Jurroha (fU mangy tbelffl, b. 
316. 

Justice [v. Kady, Acbitsrl : a Christian 
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baa QU hops in Moham. — , 173, 
not eren amongst the Beduv, 
361 i — in the oases, 115 ; — 
in the desert administered bj the 
eheykh and the eouimil oi the elders, 
249 ; the desert — is npiight, mild, 
expedite, and the shejkh’s word 
ia final, 246 ; there is no oiime 
that may not be redeemed, 249 ; 
their lav is not binding without 
the religion, 360. 

K : the people of Kejd in gene- 
ral pronounoe this letter ch, [A like 
change is found in English, ex. speak 
— speech, cool — chilL] 

iP (J[). a sort of guttural i, g-k 

nearly, pronounced deeply, with a 
strangling, in the throat. In the 
months of the people of Nejd this 
letter sounds commonly as g hard ; 
and is sometimes g toft oij (t>. J]. 



near TebOk, 71. 


el-Ka'aba, the Begt-UUah (Beth-el) 
or Qod’s house, built by Abra- 
ham”; the tover-liUecellorabamber 
which stands in the midst of the 
court of the temple of Kecoa. It is 
cOTered with a veil (thdi) ; and the 
“ black sfcTM ” (whioh is of the 
kind of idol-stones of old heathen 
Arabia) is built into one of the walla. 
62, 101, 529; n. 481, 482, 611. 
Ea'aJeny ‘Arab, 72 (o. stti Tebuk), 529. 
Ka'ak, biscuit cake of Damascus, 326, 
582. 

^abdil, pL of JaMla, qi. n 
^abOa, a tribe, pL kabdiL 
J^abr ed-dunnia, ii. 126. 

^dbr es-^dtiy, 616. 

Kabskdn, basalt mountain and water* 
ing'place in the greet desert S. of 
el-Kastm, ii. 462. 

^<!<fsr (Nejd, H^y), a justice, 145 ; the 
Tillage kfidies handle no bribes, nor 


pervert justice, 145 ; — at Hayil. 
606-7. 

a atTfiyif, n. 610, 511. 

el-Ifddy Mdtr, a foreign dweller at et- 
T&yif and possessor of an orchard 
there, n. 617. 

^dfar, great B. TemEm vilL a few 
miles S. of Hayil, vulg. Q6far, gd. v. 
and Bed. Jijar. 

Kdfir, a village near Boreyda, in 313. 

^dfila, a caravan [Bed. kiSfl, gd. e.]. 

Kdfir, pL hi^ir and kafirdn ; a repro* 
bate, one not of the saving religion, 
one of the heathen, 241, ei patsim. 

Kafir, camphor : B. their opinion of 
— , 208. 

gentile pL of eJ- 

^abidru 

Eabl (better kibl) or antimony used to 
paint the eyea ; they think it gives 
them beauty and preserves the 
sight : 237-8, 685, 596. 

el-J^a.^n [not Beny — which ia 
loghral Innegy ; gentile pL sl-^a4c- 
^n] : a noble-blooded tribe of South- 
ern Aarab, but reputed to exceed all 
other Aarab in fanatical wildness and 
cruel malice, 247 ; atrocious oircum- 
ciaon fabled to be nsod amongst 
them, 129; thelrstock,229 ;3S3.343, 
389, 418, 474, 609, n. 37 not Beny 
— ,<6.; ‘Atda SAaJumnr fromafendy 
of — , ib.; noble ancestry of — , 38, 
39; — reputed to be aruhropophagi, 
40 — 1 ; it is reported that they drink 
human gore, 40, and kill tobaoco- 
diinkers, ib. ; the maws of fowls 
are their sepnlchros, ib. ; 213, 317, 
318, 820, 324, 327, 328, 346, 366, 
367, 368, 408, 413 ; treachery in battle 
of—, 424, 426;— a word of re- 
proaoh, 437 ; 438, 441 ; expedition of 
Meteyr and ‘Aneyxa ^inst — , 443- 
450 ; 446 ; oath of the defeated 
sheykha, that there should be no 
treachery, 448 ; 449, 463, 468, 519-20. 

^dAwa (vulg. gdhma), coffee. 
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(mlg gdhwa), cofiee house or 
coffee teat, 142 ; hah«as ol the 
sheykhs at el-AUy, 143 ; n. the — or 
coffee taTem oa the Mecca Toada, 
4S6, 538. 

^alaixijy, coffee-server, 479 el fosairn. 

Ka\], a B. Salem Harb village, □. 512. 

el-Kalanidry, 76. 

ei-Kimtm, mountain in the desert be. 
(nveeo Kasim and Mecca, n. 472. 

d-Sam^, or ' Ocean ’ Lexicon of the 
Arabic tongue, 4II. 

Kanakina, quinine, 690, 

l^Cof {y^), lov bottom in tbe desert. 

Kdramak VUak, 811. 

Karim, bountiful. 

Rarra, v. Kkara. 

Raaa^, pL of bofa&f, qi. e. 

tl-Raaim, a province of Middle Nejd 
[>yko3e lat., says Ibn Ayith, is 25°: 
tbe people oi — are called el- 
Kuftndn, qd. v.], 212, 253, 286, 
291, 234, 374, 393, 470, 475, 483, 
49S, 627. 609. 613 ; n. 4, 18, 24, 27, 
28, 32. 37, 40, 41, 46, 49, 65, 80, 03, 
127, 218, 251, 262. 272, 273, 276. 

282, 284, 286, 287, 289. 291, 296, 

298, 303, 307, 310, 311, 312, 313, 

814, 316, 319, 321, 324, 340. 348, 

336,367,301,397,400,406; RttmdH 
sojourning in the North, 41 1 ; the 
currency of — , 418; 421, 426, 430, 
435, 441, 460, 461. 462, 463, 467, 
474, 483, 606, 519, 631. 

Rdaim tbn Barak (or Barrdk), great 
eheybb of tbe Midland Heteyra, n. 
59, 62, 63, 64, 65 ; hia sister, ib . ; 06, 
272, 280. 281. 

Raqr, pL kasOr, signifies hi desert 
Arabia a stable dwellii^ (vbich is 
in Uiose countries, oi clay), and some- 
times a cluster of bouses enclosed by 

a wall : at HAyil and er-Riath el 

signiffes the princely residence or 
castle. 106, 108, 621} u. 297, 
300. 

Rxifr 'Ad >ba Shadddd, n. 38, 115. 


jRasr Arb^iyyah, ruined suburb of 
BAyil, 615, 616. 

el-Raer IRaar cl-AsAeranxii], village of 
J. Sbammar (the wells are of 30, 
others say of 10, fathoms), a. 19, 61, 
245, 247. 

Raqr el-Bint, monument at MedAin S., 
105, 106; — 6eZ«in, 109, 168, 193, 
621, 022. 

Kaer : the — or Prince’s hostel at 
Boreyda, n. 318. 

iRaer HajeUdn, at Boreyda, u. 319, 321, 
322, 323, 324, 325, 328, 327, 328. 

Root ; the — or castle at Ilayil, 584, 
586, 693, 606, ef paeeim ; n. — when 
founded, 5 ; 13, 14, 16, 25, 32, 249, 
263. 257, 322, 426. 

Raqr of an orchard in el-Kasim, H. 417. 

Raer en-Btby, an ancient cottage near 
Kbeybar so called, n. 98. 

Raqr ; the — Or Princely residence at 
er-BJ&th, n. 425. 

Raqr (or Beyt) t»-$S.ny, at MedAin S., 
110, 112, 198. 

Roar ea-ShehV), v. Sheili. 

Rost ZeliUm, at Teyma, 295-6 ; in- 
scription stone in — , 296; 651. 

• m rr 

Kasra el-Rdj, 89. 

Eaesab, village in el-Kaslm, n. 423. 

Raesdd [pL iMfaqU v. also Sha'er, 
Rddem], riming poet in the desert 
tribes, 263 ; their recitation, ih. ; 
— B of Bishr were the best in tbe 
Teyma circuit ; — of B. ‘Atieh, 496. 

Ras^ia, lay, qd. «. ; — s of ‘Abeyd 
ibn Baahld, 263. 

Raequr B'tkiyay, the sculptured front- 
ispices at el-Hdir [but in this work 
used to distinguish the western 
bAbin], 112. 

Raeyin, pi, ornei 

Raf'a 'l-kaB>, heart cutting, 576. 

Raidlay d-taab {t"ab) wa n. 442. 

Kafbd/a, a woman’a name, 137. 

Edthir Vllah fdfhilakom, the Lord 
multiply thy virtuous bounty, 400. 
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KMir VUah Itbinaiom, the Lord 
multiply thy food of milk, 400. 

^■^dihy, (Nejd pron. of kd4y)< e name, 
n. 439. 

^alr&n IceHa, 20. 

S^awit, jaTelin-man (lit. archer) : their 
kawassee precede great officers (and 
European oonsuls) in their formal 
passages abroad, 88, 293. 

Kei (Bed. Chtf), hand or palm, 304. 

Ktffs (JS). 270. 

B. Ktlab, or CheB), 280. 

EMm VUah, God’s word, 298. 

Bens Kelb, fable of the — , 130. 

^eUd (X>jji), redout or stronghold, 
(106) ; vhich upon the Derb el-Hij 
is a tower to defend a oistem of 
water, 3 ; 6 ; Haj-road — S surprised 
by the Beduw, 88 ; provision and 
cost of the — B, 123-4 ; 208, 

a pinnacle near el-AUy, 

130. 

Meddin S&lih ; a building 
four-sq,uare, 60 foct upon a side and 
neat 30 high. [ti. ftf. Salih uid the 
Fig. p. 370.] 

EeUdjy, a kella-keepcr upon the Hij 
way, 86, 87, 196, 207. 

elSenniyns, [read d-Ehennisny, 
Afadnllahel-, of ‘Aneyia: 

a com merchant at Eoara : he was a 
beneficent friend of the Nasriny ; n. 
341 ; his house, 342 ; his mother, 343 ; 
his books, 344 ; 345, 360, 362, 370, 
371, 384. 387, 389, 390, 391, 392, 394, 
396. 396, 398, 401, 402, 403, 405, 
409, 413, 417, 418, 441, 442 ; break- 
fast with — , 347 i 364 ; his patm- 
ground, 365-6 ; bis kindness to the 
European stranger, 369 ; 869, 437, 
442, 462 ; his thoughts for his son, 
361 ; his mind, 362 ; his youth, his 
trading and good fortnne, 362-3 ; 
his grain trade (at Bosra), 362 ; 363, 
383 ! his fatal malady, 3S4 ; 444, 450, 


462, 456, 457, 468, 471, 478; his 
farewell, 456 ; his end, it. 

Ker-ier-ier-ier, (imagined) sound ef s 
meteor in the sky, 463. 

Eerah. a town in Moafa, and very strong 
site [Mr J). sojourned in — a fort- 
night, in June lS7oj, 13, 19, 20, 21 ; 
— called ei-Medina, 23 ; (perhaps Kir 
of Jloab, 21 ;) husbandry at — , 22, 
33; the people of — ,23; — taken by 
Ibrahim Pasha, 24 ; — might he 
occupied without bloodshed, 9>. ; 
Christians at — f&. ; 26, 27 : Christian 
homicide at, >6. ; mere-stone of B. 
Harahydy nigh — , *6. ; strife of the 
Kerakers with the B. Hatabydy, for 
the price of the " Moabite stone", 26 ; 
— wives of the oozt kella garrison, 
27 ; — summer camps, 24 ; 35 ; (the 
kingdom of Moab to compare with 
an English county, 43) ; 403. 

Jehef Eerak, 20. 31, 311. 

IFody Eerak, 24, 27. 

f .r >> 

SeraW (Turk. 

Jj^')r sentittol, 8. 

Kerdis, the old name, some say, of 
Siddii, n. 329. 

Edriatiyn, a Syrian village, 530, 662, 668. 

Eerrisa, v. eub ^imya. 

Keraia, v. Kirwa. 

Eeemih, vill. near Damascus, 4. 

Eclkyby, obtem, 6. 

« J 

Keihbdn pL of tah(b, ji. e. 

Eethib (t.i - pL ketKbdn, sand 

" »» 

dunes (of the HefSd), IL 314, 331. 

Eeyf ’mdrofe t how do thy affairs 
prosper ! 155. 

EtyJ f IL 93. 

9 w 

Eeyi} i . n 1 ^ )- pleasanoe, solace, 234, 
637, 808 ; n. 436. 

Eeys, an Arabian patriarch, it. 364. 
355, 363, 367. 

^ejis, the tribe, u. 446. 
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Keidz, a bei^ in el-Easim, el 446, 460. 

K'fa, a Mndied erf Solnbba, 283. 

tl-Kht^r f Weysh tl-dlim t n. 280. 

Khadyjy (is'di*-). B®<i. fern, name, 
407. 

wady KUfviha, n. 74, 220. 

J. Khdl, in the desert between el- 
Kaeim and Mecca, a. 460, 470. 

tUKma [e. X>esert], the 

empty land, the waate desert, 136, 
244, 262 ; — a land nnder no rule, 
277 ; 279. 

Khalaf el-‘Ammr, eheykb of Teyma, 
289, 344, 526-8, 829, 531-2, 541, 
643-4, 646, 666. 

Khalaf, an Allaydy sheykh living in 
exile with the Ankara, 223, 231, 264, 
320. 

Khdlaf ibn Ndhal, v. Ihn Ndhai. 

Khalaf UUah ‘aleyle yd m'aizii 0 ^ -1. 

the Lord requite thee, 0 host, 400. 

KhMas, an end ! 284, 619. 

Khdlatak (read khdltak), □. 66. 

S, Khdlid, a tribe whose name was 
the greatest in Nejd before the 
Wahiby, n. 341, 361, 354, 356. 

Khiiid, a fendy of W41ad ‘Aly, 229. 

EhMid bin Walid, ri. 393. 

Khdlifia), calif, vicar. 

Khattl, a sheykh of Serak. 

el-EhaUl, (city of) the Friend (of God), 
aa Hebnm, where Abraham dwelt, 
33, 39, 446 ; Jebel — , the mountain, 
ons country about — , 25 j 38, 43. 

el-KhamlUa, a kindred of the Fckara 
tribe, 229, 237, 376, 506. 511. 

tl-Khdmr, the fermented (wine), SOS. 

ifhiln ez-^ehlh, site on the Ha} road in 
the desert of Edom, 51. 

KhAn ez-Ztyi, site on the H8j toad, in 
Moab, 19. 

Khdnjar, [u. also Kiddamiyyali and 
Shibfiyyah'\, the Bed. crooked girdle, 
knife, 457. fl. 485. 


KkanzW, swine. 

KhanAra, village under Kerak, 25. 

Khdra (1^), D. 18. 142. 

Khark (vnlg. tl-Khorj), a town of 
Middle Nejd, n. 397. 

tl-Khdrram, or Khrinam, 569, 670, 
676, 677, 579 ; c. 66, 71. 

KharC-J, mala lamh, 429. 

tl-Kh&tm, a site in the desert nigh 
Hdyil on the N., □. 46. 

KhaihrA, desert site between Hayil and 
Knweyt, n. 46. 

d-Khaim, tiie seal, i.e, the Horan 
scripture, 635. 

Khawdja [v. Afu'alfem], title of Jews 
and Christians in the civil (or 
border) Arabic coontries, 503. 

Khayin, treacherous, el 494. 

Khtdiwy {yisi~)y title of the Pasha 
of Egypt, n. 92. 

d-Kheriyby, Harb village near Mecca, 
n. 612. 

el-Kheriysy, a part of the citizens of 
‘Aneyza so called, n. 383, 429, 430, 
431. 

{Khtreyfa (itu ^), bag (Western 
Aarab). 

id-Khtrj, district between el.‘Am(h 
and the Aflij, with seven villages : 
ed-Dilium, d-Temdma, N'afdn, «s- 
Sellumieh, el-Atfhar, es-Seyeh. — 'M. 
en.Nefis. 

ElieyHbara, negro villagers of Kheybar ; 

— despised by the strangers there, 
EL 85 ; they are dnU peasants, 87 { 
they apeak Medina Arabic, 89, 94 ; 

— often comely, 77, 110, 118, 131 ; 

— are reputed niggards and inhos- 
pitable, 90, 113 i bnt 11 . 113-14; 
their ancestry, 93-4, 97 ; these vih 
lagers commonly live with one wife, 
94 ; their feat of the magical arts 
of the Nasrany, 91, 97, 127, 141 ; 
their hope of his Qnding bid tiea- 
intes, 102 ; their religion, 96, 99 1 
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they praise the dates of their Tal- 
leys, 101 : — poor and miserable 
in their abundant valleys, 113 — 14 ; 
they rest from labour at noon, 117 ; 
— ' alight and whimsicat people’, 118, 
133 ; malice and fanaticism of the 
— , 134, 135, 136 i — wives, charit- 
able to strangora, 170 ; — fishing in 
the tarns, 184; — eat no poultry, 
nor leeks, 187 ; Abu Middeyn, 199 ; 
211, 216, 316. 

el-ElUyba, an aas-mare’a name, n. 231. 

Kheyiar [28 Nov. 1877—17 March, 
1878], 79, 129, 130, 136, 161, 161, 
163, 198, 213, 257, 269 ; — patri- 
mony of Annezy, 271, 276 ; 279, 302, 
332, 333, 334, 336, 337, 343, 344, 
346, 367, 368, 389, 398, 412, 424. 
427 ; Aiv Settm at — , 435 ; 438, 
452-3, 470, 478, 480, 434, 491, 504, 
608, 630, 636, 644, 548, 547, 549, 
662, 567, 668-9. 576 ; n. 7, 20, 22. 
28, 31, 52, 64, 55. 63, 64, 67. 68, 69, 
73, 74, 76 ; Medina government at 
—,.75; 70, 111. 122, 124, 126, 126, 
128, 131-3, 219; the — valleya, 
92, and v. the map, 182 ; the old 
Mohammedan conquest of — , 76 ; 
— resemblea an African village, 77 ; 
spring waters of — , 78 ; 79, 85, 86, 
89 ; they are warm, sulphurous and 
not brackiah,92, 100; — grave-yard, 
79 ; aU horror at — , 76, 79, 80, 81, 
84, 91 , 172 ; Medina aaleemen come 
to the autumn fair at — , 89 ; bride- 
money at — , iJ. ; marriage, 90, 110 ; 
lava of the Figgera seen to be about 
50 feet thick at the valley sides, 92 ; 
93 ; nnderlying olayl and sandstone, 
>5, ; rite and view of — , 94, 95 ; hus- 
bandmen’s tools from the coast, 97, 
98 ; 100, 101 ; diviners come to raise 
rile hid treasures of — , 102 ; witches 
of _, 106-8 ; 110, 111, 118 ; few 
youi^ children seen at — , 110 ; — 
women, 110 ; custom to labour for 
each other, 111, 112, 185 ; clays un- 
derlie the lava valley sides. 92, 111 ; 
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custom to break up the tough basalt 
rock by firing it, 112, 108 ; the abun- 
dance of their humble life at — , 90, 
112; house-building at — , 112-13; 
husbandryat — ,113,117; date mea- 
sures, 113; a wasteful young man 
of — , 113 i the — valleys a proverb 
in the desert, 114; Mosaic — , 114, 
12C ; the Annezy conquest of — ib, ; 
those ancient Aarah denied to the — 
viliageis their daughters in marriage 
for ever, 114 ; the Beduin land-part- 
nership, 114-15, 116; former tyranny 
of the Beduw at — , 79, 116, 121. 131 ; 
a stranger may be a partner in their 
com hnsbandry, 116 ; irrigation, 
117; — villagers surprised by a 
passing ghrazzu, 119; Bed. war- 
fare at — , 123-5 ; misery of the 
stranger's life at — , 92, 125 ; Ot- 
toman soldiery at — , pilferers of 
the date fruit, 125 ; cholera and 
fever at — , 126, 130, 210 ; — the 
grave of the soldiery, 126 ; fabulous 
opinions of — , 127 ; captivity at 
127 ; ' Medina government of 
— , 128, 133 ; the vill^e cleansed, 
126, 132 ; the housewives are cam- 
pelled to sweep before their own 
doors, or be beaten, 212 ; contribu- 
tion of firewood, 121, 132-3 ; — is 
three suks, 132, 133; sedition, 132; 
tbe number of inhabitants, 134 ; — 
palms, 100, 101, 178 ; autumn fair 
at —, 136, 139, 147 ; 149, 160, 167, 
160, 161, 163, 170, 172, 174, 185; 
Beduin warfare at — , 99, 105, 123- 
5 ; the ancient inhabitants of the 
— valleys, 99 ; barrows on the lava- 
field about — , 102, 215; — fever, 
102; 126, 130, 143. [In the summer 
months of most heat the viflagers sit 
in their ground chambers.] — to 
Medina is five marches, lfX)-I ; topo- 
graphy. 180-4 : — “ cheese” , 184 ; — 
kine, th.; a Beduwy built for bimself a 
clay summer honse ; and, as he enter- 
ed it, the lintel fell on his neck and 
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slew him, 186 ; cottages at — , IS6-7 ; 
chickens lobbcd, 186 ; — monatains. 
137 ; an ‘Ageylj’s grave said to have 
been violated, in the night-tiDie, by 
the — witches, 187 ; 195, 207, 208, 
210. 214, 217, 220, 221. 225, 227, 

228, 230, 240, 241, 249, 260, 251, 

262, 255, 256, 257, 260, 267, 269, 

275, 2S3. 376, 384, 302, 406, 413, 

422, 480, 496, SIS, 519, 630, 632 ; 
the spring-time returns, 197 ; labour 
to enlarge a spring-head, 198 ,- springs 
aretepidat — ,198; irrigation rights, 
199 ; waterer’s dial, 199 ; — an 
“ island ”, 202 ; Ibn Rashid desires 
to recover — , 204 ; famine at 
210-11 ; altitude and air of — , 211- 
12 ; season to marry the palms, 212 ; 
neither Eejfiz nor Nejd, 212 j depart 
from — , 212-216 ; fenny ground, 
215. 

SAet/r, good — nUah, the Lord’s 
boonty, common world’s good as 
food, 216, 338. 

Kheyr-el-barT, the best of the land or 
the land's wealth, e, sab Khtybar, 
n. 114. 

Kheyt-hiyt, (C,,^ ■ * -_iO. nothing- 
ness, 178. 

d-Kkiani, a fendy of midland Be- 
teym, n. 231. 

Khibtl Innatic, 595. 

d 

Ehiddd, ruins of a vill^e, 39. 

d-KMfhr, St. George or Elijah, 76. 

d-KTUia or. Khduty, v. Solubba, 

Eh’l&y (pi. khHa), a lonely passenger 
in toe kkila, 631 ; n. 235. 

Khiaf (< sIjA- a trembling 

coward, a. 84. 

EhSbra [and e. ffd], loam- 

bottom where winter rain is ponded, 
n. 238, 312. 

EMH, a flat country, □. 537. 


[KTiOrb&'ba, wad}' and gdria in the 
Barreyry below el-AIIy. 

d-Khorj (Eharlc), a town in Middle 
NeJd, n. 397, 

Ehdrma, Sbeya village in W. es-Sbeya, 
n. 365, 632. 

d-Khorma, village of 0. Salem, Barb. 
B. 512. 

• 

Ekormdn deadly an hunger- 

ed), 441. 

d-KhoaSba, ass-msre's name, u. 231. 

Ehosh excellent, a Pera Gull 

word, n. 398. 

EfunH, small grey lizard, q. 633. 

Ekdihra, a Bed. woman’s name, 467. 

Khitr (probably k6tr,^ y, e. Odpor), 
go down to, 476. 

KhAweylid, a seyl-bed at Teyma, 296. 

el-Ehreyby [dim. of Ehutiet, min], site 
of Eimyatfe mins near el-AUy. Mr. 
Doughty found there many (Him- 
yario) insotiplaona : an nndergrointd 
aquodnet, which is seen above, may 
have led water to — , e. Brook ; [el- 
Khreyby is Ee'rtaf S^r, 168 ;] 139, 
143, 157; — described, 168; in- 
scriptions at — ,168,180; sepnlobral 
cells hewn in the cliff, 160 ; inu^- 
tablets, ii., human figure and sculp- 
tured head, 160 ; tablets with little 
basins, tb., 161 ; is el-Khrhyby Tha- 
mndite Kejrs f 188 ; 481, 497, 608, 
532. 

tl-Ehriymy, a palm plantii^ of the 
Emir, neat Hayil, 616, 616. 

d-EVtdm, a mountain in the Earrat 
Kheybar, n. 218. 

S J 

EMa (t^: akhu, btotner), the tax 

paid by oasis-dwellers or by weaker 
nomad hindieds to Beduin tribes 
about them, to purchase (the se- 
curity of) tbeii brotherhood, 123 e< 
ptustm. 
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Khiak (viJji.), thy companion, fellow, 
brother (in the way), □. 269. 

ii 

Khnbbal (perhaps d-Timathil, a 
rock scored orer with inscriptions, 
79. 

Khvhbtra [or KhS>ra. Ibn ‘Ayit-h wrote 
for me ^ oasis in cl-!^as!m, 

11 i n. 22, 404, 406, 406, 407, 408, 
410, 411 ; the town is silent, i6., 412, 
413; population of — , th. ; 418,437, 
466, 468, 469. 

ef.CTt£i6« h'U-WaSy ifaSojjs [haply 
the necropolis of ancient Teyma], 
661. 

KhvbiPiin, plnr., malignants. 

el-Khuiyra (^|^'), ‘a nija that 

sweats moch’, 406, 493-4, 570, 009 ; 
n. 262. 

Khitidn, companions, like brothers, in 
the way, n. 269. 

Khiimaha, a fendy of Bishr, 331. 

Khurtisl, ruin [this word is often joined 
to the names of mined places in the 
N.], 22. 

Elmrbet trSumm, 65. 

KMirrfa, village in el-Aflij, o. 397. 

KhtfnMsy, a fondy of Shammar, n. 41. 

EMlsa, a knife, 457. 

EhvteUrkUh, Fejlr camping ground. 
218. 

Zhusshm, naze, snout of an animal, 
and (always in Arabia) said for the 
human nose, 243 ; n. 94. 

Ehtsshm ee-Scfsdfa, a headland rock at 
Kheybar, n. 91, 98. 

d-Ehillliar, site near Boreyda, il 329. 

el-Ehufh^ra (pronminced k/Ctherra), a 
nomad kindred of B. ‘Atloh, named 
of their sheykli’s fendy d-Khtllhery, 
76 ; their eountry, ib., 416 ; their 
border southward, 78, 197. 

Khithtra, n. 240. 

Khutheran, a kindreo at Ebeybsr, n. 
133. 


Eliltkerp, pL Ehuthira, Bed. of W. 

el-Akhdar, 76. 

KhiSlhtry Harra, 418. 

el-Kk^lhr, valley and kellO, r. Akhdar. 

Khuibyn, a dog's name, 427. 

Ehtizna, treasure. 

el-Eibd, the liver ; said by the Bed. of 
visceral diseases, 256. 

sS m > 

Eiddamiyyah, prob. [elao 

named kMnjar and s^jhrlyyoA], the 
Bod. crooked girdle-knife, 467 ; n. 
39, 439. 

Kids, 302, 324. 

Eildb, pL of ktlb, hounds, 311. 

EiUi el-kkaia, v. Solubba. 

Kino : — of el-Ally, 152, 294 ; mid — , 
». Bair el-Wdhashy, n. 6 ; great- 
homed — of the Gallas, 106, 167 ; 

— of Kheybar, 184 ; — of cl-y4men, 
184 ; — of el-56yftt, 184, 210 ; — ol 
el-Kastm, 311 ; — in ‘Aneyza, 348 ; 

— to draw wells at et-TSyif, 517, 
526. 

EinUy, synagogue, church. 
d-Kir [vulg. Cklr], a berg near D6- 
khany wafer, n. 460. 

Kir of Hoab, v. Eerak, 

Id-Kiir, vUh^e of tents of Bod. hus- 
bandmen, one day S. of Bdda, in the 
Tehima, 

Eirra, v. kima. 

d-EirrAn, an affinity of Kheybar vil. 
lagers, n. 133. 

* 

el-Eirrfya (from I^'), a reading of 

words chosen out of the ^oran ; 
which they think a remedy for poison- 
ous bites of serpents and insects, and 
in ezoicism, 314. 


Eirwa or ktrtca or kirra 


(ij_/ 


and 




I, hire, 198. 


Kiss : — a sacramental gesture, 268 ; 
the salutation with a — , 331, 368 ; 
□.to — the hand toward, in sign of 
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derout acquiescence' with tiiankiul- 
ness, 67, 178 : the — of suppliants, 
447. [I have scon a Bed. sbeykh — 
Jirahim a-Sennad, an Allaydy of the 
Medina d!ra — kiss the hem of the 
garment of the clerk of the Jnrdy at 
Meddin SUih, entreating him in the 
matter of his surra, 400.] 
d-Kisea, Earb rillage, D. 612. 

Kitahxib [direraely pronounced — Ku- 
EeesJiai. Sheykh Nasir ee- 

Smlry wrote and he pro- 

no'urLced KUehub. 

Kildb, book. 

Kitchen of the public guest-house at 
Hayil, n. 69. 

el-Kleb, tribe, v. Ihn et-Tuiiai. 
et-KUyb 'AaT(A, an ancient tribe, 283. 
d-KUybdl, a fendy of Jehbyna, 125. 
Kleyfdt, a kindred of Annozy, 332. 
KUya, Harb village, n. 613. 
ei-AVit, tribe v. Ihn et-Tvibs^ 

Knife, v. KkUsa, Blah : few of the 
Southern Aarab possess any — , 
467 ; B. 233. 

Kodtchdia, a kindred of Aanezy ; also 
a well in the Nefud between Icyma 
and Hayil, v. Map. 

JCoia, V. GSba, n. 468. 

Koleyb, name, n. 446. 

KonaoiUh, village, u. 632. 

Konavl (Consul), n. 87-8. 

Kon3ul(2to, It. 88, 26S. 

Tf. Koora, v. W. Sera (3). 

9 W ^ 

KoowyJ easily on a 

cushion, n. 159, 

Kir ! (Tvrh.jSi fool), n. 142. 

W. Bora *• **■ 

Barra), between el-ABy and el- 
Medina, 145, 151, 161. 

(2) W. Edra, in the Bartyry, 422. 

(3) W. Kora, of the ^arrat Eheybar, 
423 : n. 183. 


J. Kara (vulg. Burra), mountains neat 
et-Tayif, n. 625. 

el-Borin [Icdra, read), the Legend or 
(sacred) Beading (unto salvation), 
94, 96. 96, 268, 269 ; — fahles of 
Meddin SSlih, 87, 95-6 ; — .irabio, 
264 ; 298, 3i4, 613 ; in 10 ; tongue 
of the — , 372, 398. 

Boreyah, gentile pi. Bordak, the nomad 
kindred of Mohammed, now poor 
and despised tribesfolk, u. 209, 355, 
625; called Bsnyi’oAm.ili.;* 628, 634, 

Borb named, in the medieval 

Mohammedan authora, ‘ a bn^ trad- 
ing town in the W. el-Kora above 
Medina ' : the site is now not known, 
it might be Rorh, 161 — 162. 

IKorondt, the States of Europe ; word 
used by the foreign merchants at 
‘Aneyza. 

Koeeyr, a Bed Sea (African) port, n. 92. 

KotAb, a scribe ; or perhaps ihotS>, 
641. 

KotTE, 8 Hebr. word compared with 
Qoukh in the (Aramaic) monamenta) 
epitaph, at el-Hdjr, 622. 

d-Kouiwd, misprinted for ea-Sotcica, a. 
231. 

Kremor, Alfred von — , n. 419. 

SreybUh, a Mahuby lad, 493. 

Brim (Crimea), 276. 

Bran, “ horns,” braided foie and side 
locks of the Arabians, jd. t. 

B’a^berra, old ruinedsite near Ysnb'a. 
the-Palms, n. 181. 

Bvbbai, cast thee off, 179. 

d-Bada (“ the Holy ”), Jerusalem, 446. 

Ks3/a, ruins of — , 604. 

d-Buffdr, pL of hdfir, heathen ; com. 
monly said of Jews and Christians, 
228, 311. 

Knfio [Kilfy ) : — writing, 180 ; n. — 
Inacriptions, 98, 629. 

Jfty* (jJAj)i Bed., convoy (townsfolk 
say lidfiUi), 374, 875-6 ; — march 
is the dav's heat. 877. 
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ZvU 'aly (itn-Au, 148 ; □. S5, 

Kiim{n)bii, the man'e gown of tte civil 
border countries. 573, 683. 

Xifrnr, girdle, 669. 

IKJnfid, village near B^da in tbe Xo- 
hama. 

J 0 i 

(jam), tba hedgehog, 336. 

Of 

gurjda [Hebr. and Ar. ^ ; a 
bringing near nnto God], religious 
sacrifice. 

Kurd, 74 ; H&j I^ella garrisons were for- 
merly of 134 ; — y Aga at Ma'an, 
171 ; II. SO ; Amm Mohammed's 
father. 138, 171. 

KypiSKOC, name or word in an in. 
scription near Med&in S., 362. 

Kaimel, Kabal'a village, 39. 

0 f 

ei-Memiti ^Ji)’ *“• 

cient name of a station at the height 
of Nejd, (now ti-Seyl, gd. v.) whence 
those who arrive from Nejd go down 
in one or two marches to Mecca, 
n. 398. 479. 

W. d-^urra, e. W. el-^Tdro 

. j .. 

, valley of the vili^es). 

Kurra (or Kora) moontains near et- 
Xdyif, n. 535. 

Kitrty (chair), n. 621. 

Kttraniyah, villagers of Sbammar kin- 
dred, in el-'Aroth, □. 43. 

el-iiuraln, a fendy of ‘Ateyba, n. 427. 

^Uftyby, village of “ two hundred ” 
housee on the way from Boreyda 
to J. Shammar, a. 313. 

^upndn, the people of el-^iastm. 
The — ■ followed faintly with the 
Wah^by warfaring against ‘Aneyaa, 
a. 430. 

Kuss tTtnrral-hu or ummhu, 269. 

5«^'oa» ghrdnem It.'-i’l, a flock 

of sheep. 311. 

Kutueyf, a free town on the Persian Gulf, 


n. 20, 46. 280, 311, 312, 339, 340, 
334, 367, 389, 420, 438, 451, 460. 

La ! ‘ameymy, ti. 15. 

La iUh iW Vttah, too Mohammed raiil 
Utlah (There is no God but the Lord 
our God, and M. is the Apostle of 
God) ; the Mohammedan profession 
of faith, 157, 161, et paastm. 

0 / o,> 

La tdiuhud {jJLm ^)i 516, 

La'ab (i_jUJ 1). a playfellow. 

Xroonni Ullah alcyk, n. 142, 433. 

Laban, the Syrian, 696. 

Laba(l), pL Idi (mS pi. lava, 

422 ; n. 71, 216. 

Ldbai el-Jg£l, near Medina, n. 183. 

LaUbeyk (vulg. Ivbbeyk, gd. v.j, n. 12. 

Labourers : field — at ‘Aneyza, n. 
435-7 J in W. Pafima, 533, 636. 

el-LoAo. ass-mare's name, n. 231. 

Lahabba, a iendy of ‘A<2/, Harb ; they 
ate robbers of the pilgrim caravans 
between the Harameyn, a. 154-0, 
612, 613. 

Laheydn Aarab, of Hstheyl, a, 535. 

Ldbyat-hu laiba, 268. 

Lambs [n. Kharif, JTaffy, Sdkhat], 302, 
324. 

Lance ; the horseman's — {shelfa or 
roffibh), 218, 334. 

Land : value of oasis — at Bfheybar, 
n. 99, 116, 140 ; — at ‘Aneyza, 353- 

Land-knowledge ; the Beduins have 
little — beyond their own borders, 
230, 423. 

Landmarks of the H&j march, 56, 57. 

Language ; the Beduin speech (v. 
Arable and Loyhra"}, 154-5, 197. 343, 
573 i n. 51. 

Lantern, 8, 72. 

Lapland nomads, 277. 

lArk, of Syria, 47. 

el-Ldla (i^ii!), a bethel-stone so 
named at Tayif, D. 516. 
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LMlcia, a aeabord town in the N. oi LeTiticca ; the locust m%ht be eaten 
Syria, 171. by the Hebrews, 330. 

Lara drill upon J. Sherra, 29 ; — by ^ 

the Hi] way in W. Slay, 78; - UAomcim? (^S) 

upon the plain o£ el-H^jr, 134, 377, 470. 

380, 382, 431 ! — in Arabic Idba (jd. Lii/la, riUage, n. 38. 

p.) 422 [and a Harra]; il traohytio isyfo, village in el-Aflaj, n. 397. 

basalt near the Harrat Kheybar, 66 ; Ltibim, mined site near Kerak, 22. 

~ oi that Harra, 69, 71, 73, 74, 97, Jd>d Libnan, the Lebfflioa range of 
98 i — millstones made by Beduins, mountains, n. 372. 

J79, 224. _ _ . , ii6»«y (, Jji), camel of the second 

W. Laym&n (prob. contracted trom 
IT. el-Aiman, ‘ the right-hand valley ’ ; year, 355. 

Prot M, J. Do Goejs.) in the Mecca Lichen ; none in droughty Arabia, 396. 
oonntry,n.62, 457,478,490,512,631. Lie: “ the — is Bhameful”, 241 ; —an 
Laazarino Cominaazi, old trade mack easy defence md natural stratagem, 

upon the best Bed. matchlocks, 45C. lb. ; — indulged by the Arabian re- 

d-Laxzdry, that bind of Bod. match- ligion, %b . ; yet the Aarab say ef. 


locks [v. Lazzarino, above], 456-7 i 
a. 14. 

Lead : hijabs written against — , 267 ; 
n. 14 ; pigs of — in Hayil suk, 9. 

Learning in tbe oaeea of Arabia : — at 
el-Ally, 144, 446 ; — at Teyma, 641- 
2; o.. — stH&yilandinel-Ka8![D,42, 
43 ; — at Kheybar, 80, 82. 

L&an, sour milk, conunonly butter- 
milk, 41, it passim. 

Lebanon moontains (Jdd LibnAn), n. 
322, 344, 371 ; Maronite convents in 


kiOib znd-Hu satn ; Iheil common 
lying, 378 ; n. 78 ; “the — is better 
than the truth”, 342. 

IF. LUh, neat Tayif, n. 632. 

Lightning, IL 65, 67, 266, 305. 

JAUa, t.e. lA-ld, no-no, n. 483. 

Limestone : — soil from Damasous to 
Ma'an, 17, 20, 21, 32, 39, 40 ; in 
the Jehbyna dira, 424 ; in tlie ‘Auey- 
rid, 425 : in the Harrat Kheybar, n. 
74. 

Lion, 459, 470 ; o. in Galla-land, 166, 


— , 384, 621. 


170. 


Xebetd, author of one of the Uoallakit, Lira fransixey, the Brencb 20.franc 


n. 471. 

licechcraft of the hacoem, 255. 

Leeks : wild — in the desert, 214 ; n. 
the KheySbara eat no — , 187. 

L^a, a lava field of tho Hauran, 165. 

tl-Ls^na, Bed. fcui. name. 467. 

Ltjin (Legio), a mined town in the 
Peraea. 20. 

Lwtoni: : sweet — at Tebuk, 72 : — 
at el-AUy, 144, 152, 206 j — at 
Teyma, 632 ; — at Hiyil, 592 ; ll 
of the Mecca country, 530. 

Leopard [o. yfmnw], 329. 

Leprosy, 603. 

Letl«s : the Arabians’ opinion oi the 
majinal use of — , 434 > IL 72, 94. 


piece, n. 9. 

W. Lifian, between the Gulf of Akaba 
and Monnt Seic, 45. 

Litter : camel, mule and horse — e in 
the Haj [v. TaUit sr-Rurti], 6, 60, 61 ; 
tho Pasha’s — , 7, 60 ; Beduin camel 
— s [v. Maksir], 437 ; n. 304 ; Meoca 
camel — a for hareem, 484. 

Liveing, F.R.S., Prof. G. D. : note by 
— of the spice matter found in the 
tombs of Medain Salih, 187-8. 
ef-Litcdn, at M. Salih, 1 19 i the word 
explained, 164, 622. 

Lizards in the desert, 305, 328, «. 

Jelany ; n. 533. [a. Kboesi.] 

Xx>am : ashes of an ancient hearth 
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ahovn in the sides of a — pit, n. 
394. 

Lobster-Uke impressions in the lime- 
stone of Moab, n. 540. 

Lock : the Tooden — in Arabic coun- 
tries, 143. 

Locusts [v. DiAba, Jardd]i 163; — 
cured for food, 203 ; 214, 217, 307, 
336-6, 366-7, 396, 402 ; morrain of 
— , 429, 463 i diet of 472, 490, 
498, 520 ; a. 74, 78. 101 ; Bed. com- 
pared to — , 123 ; — for food, 245, 
246 ; 263 ; parched — set to sale 
in Boreyda, 333 ; — banters, 332 ; 
436, 526. 

loff/tra(t) [e. £cU»], the manner of 
speaking proper to every tribe and 
dire, 264-5, 343 ; n. 62. 

Logkrai et-feyr, a speech as the voices 
of birds, 513. 

d-Loghr/, vUl^ in W. Daulsir, IL 
397. 

Zondra (London), □. 419. 

Lost : Beduin boy — in a long rahla, 
303. 

Lot : cities of — {Heddin Zfl#), 43, 96. 

LtMieyk / (or laibeyk, e.) □. 12, 
481. 

St Lake, 170. 

LnlM-hdltd-lKliid-la, the tuiUrghif 
commonly Sy- 

rian word), or joyful cry of ‘Arab 
women, 193, 346. 

Lunatic, v. Imbecility, Af^'ndn. 

Md ‘aleyb . . . The word understood is 
bds, evil; “there shall no evil 

befal thee, thou hast nothing to 
fear.” a. 84. 

MA 6’ ak kkeyr, there is not any good 
in thee, il 357. 

MA s2-‘enab, 604. 

Md /S drzol ntnAunt, 61S. 

Md lihtt laiya, 268. 

Md li-kum Of I, 282. 


Mdlygknyr VUahl 266. 

Jfd s’ dsh ( U)» nothing 

to eat, 616. 

Md sAb-kv, it attained him not, 25A 

ifags-^ii7na(c l,...l ) #1^). a sobil of 
good water at Hayil, 686, 688, 608 ; 
IL 60, 60. 

» i 

Md yariidd (J^j l<), IL 12. 

ifa yet'aabUn, they (the Beduw) toil 
not, 244. 

ifa yunfa, n. 362. 

ifoa aldmy, the Arabic Semitic 
valediction. Go in Peace- 

ifea samatetey t (a childish mockery 
for maa eal&my), n. 413. 

ifa'ohiib, a negro, umbrella-beater to 
tbe Sherif Emir of Mecca ; he saved 
the Nasriny from the knife of a 
nomad sherif, at ‘Ayn a-Ztyma, ZL 
486, 486, 487, 438, 489 ; 493, 495, 40S, 
499, 600, 502, 510. 

ila'on 93j station, the ninth 

from Muzeyrib, a village in Edom : 
6, 10 ; camp establisbod at 10, 
33; 19, 31 ; — a merkse, 32 ; public 
ware-room at—, 33 ; shops, A. ; iao- 
Moos, 34 ; villagers accounted to be 
of Jewish blood, 34 ; water-mine or 
well^iallety (made like an adit) 
(stTdSb) and wells at — , 35 ; flint 
instruments, 29, 35 ; outlying com 
plots, 36 ; a tale told at — ^ 38 ; 43, 
46, 47. 48, 61. 55, 66, 67, 67, 75, 
89, 90, 91, 99. 171, 176, 208, 297, 
313, 343, 529, 562; n. 34, 49, 216, 
266, 323, 619, 640. 

Afoona Idn (prob. for L«)> 

we have nothing left, 473. 

Ma'aralut Bed. pad saddle 

If). Saddle], n. 453. 
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Ma'a^ab head oord (which 

if commODly o< twisted camel-wool) 
of the Bed. kerchief, 437. 

Maatui, an Hcteymy sheykb, n. 27% 
273, 274, 275, 276 ; his family, tJ. j 
277, 278, 279. 280, 281, 282. 283. 284, 
286, 287, 288. 

J 

Jda'amt (^^U:), olaiifled-butter skin, 
n. 209. 

Ha'az, patriarch of el-Ma‘azy, 55, 229. 

M'aazib host, n. 235, et 

pofsitn ; [the host «rd his family are 
called ma'dzih 

» f * * 

Jfo'octSo the place of en- 

tertainment, XL 234. 

ei.lfa'ozy, commonly called Senjt 
q.v. : tbeii genealogy, 229 ; 
418, 427 ; il 262. 

Maealister, P.R.S., Prof. A. s note by 
— of the sepulchial linen, lather 
and resinous matter found in the 
Nabatean tombs at el-H4jr, 188. 

H&frak, kella, 9. 

M6giala in Abyssinia, n. 105. 

Maghrib (townsmen's word in the border 
lands, not used by Arabians), the 
sunsetting, 354. 

Magical art [p. Letters, Divination, 
^ijub, SdWr, lieasure. Witchcraft), 
171, .273! XL 91, 97, 102-3. 

Magnanimity : the Arabian — serves 
the time and is not unto death, 267, 
526. 

Magnesia, called “English salt'', IL 
13. 

Magnify : large speakU^ of the Arabs, 
they ate wont to — , 282. 

Mt^g and Gog, n. 324 
• .. 

Jfdiol (J.=^), Ml exireiue barren- 
ness of the desert soil ; where no sea- 


soixable rain has fallen, 575, 683 ■ 
n. 233, 244, 281. 

Afojdl (Jls-v), Nomads’ pulley-reels 
for drawing up water ftoir deep 
wells, 280 ; n. 465. 

Mah^l d-MtjUe, a principal monu- 
ment at Medain Silih (so named by 
those of the keil&) : the epitaph, 
115-16, 621-2. 

AfafioJ eJ-Wdi, old words written upon 
a rook at £heybar, il 184 

Md^ailib (pi < milk bowls, 

430. 

Mahanna, usiirpii^ Bmir of Boreyda, 
n. 313, 321, 332, 430. 

Mabonna, sheykh of the Sehamma, 
Bill!, 383-4, 392, 393, 401, 408, 
475-7, 499, 505, 609, 669, 690 ; his 

f mother, 389 ; his son, 390 ; 394 ; n. 
52. 

Mahjil, Aarab ibn — , theykh el-E$- 
ehajir, a kindred of Innezy, 332. 

Mab'Ub nd^ n4by Sdlib, the nSga’s 
milking pail, at et-IChrhyby, 168. 

Afd^rnol (J.4.sr«) camel in the Hajr 
81,111; 11.611. 

ilabmitd, soldier-secretary of the EAj 
station at Ma'an, 48, 68 ; IL 34-5, 
323. 

Mahmid Ag{hr)a, tl-Arnadij/, n. 507. 

Afui^lld, a tradesman of Teyma, 
295. 

littibi, a reputed ancestor of the 
Solubba, 283. 

Maidens, Bed. [v. Shepherd — , Mar- 
riage) : — in the ciroumcUion festi- 
vals, 340, 370. 

: shirts of — worn by Arabian 
aheykhs in the day of battle, n. 21, 
449. 

tt-Mdjar, a kind oi the Bed. match- 
locks, 456. 

Mdjid [which some few in Eayil — bat 
not the princely family — pronounce 
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Mdgid] son of Hamud ibn Ra:b!d, 
597, 604 ; bis tutor, 606 ; C12, 613- 
14, 618 : n. 4, 8, 9. 11. 26. 27, 29, 
42 ; —’a tutor, 43 j 66, 37. 

Majij, Uagog, a. 624. 

Maidm er-rde, a hollow in a bethel- 
stone at et-T&yif, n. 615, 616. 

Mikiafa [u- Hamua, flyjitm], burying 
ground : — o{ the Fejtr, 349 ; an- 
cient — upon the ‘Aueyrid, 395 j — 
at HSyil, 618-19 ; IL — at S’weyfiy, 
7 ; ancient — ou the Harrat Khey- 
bar, 217. 

hamlet iu the domiDion of 
I^n Rashid, n. 19, 304. 

Makhzan el-J indy, 314. 

Makhzans, the guest cliambcrs at 
H&yil, 586, 612; n. 2. 3, — de- 
soribed, 6, e< paseim. 

M^criha, thing uoseeraly, not con- 
Tenlent, n. 243. 

Ualachi : the propheoy of — against 
Edom, 44. 

Vfalndios : the Arabs think themselves 
always ailing ■, their common dis- 
eases [waj'a] aro : tl-k\bd, risceral 
infirmities, 663. 672 ; er-rihh, rheums, 
neuralgia ; the old cough, 647 ; fe- 
vers (Oases and Hej&z — ); ague cake 
{tdltal), 647 ; the stone [el-bafa), 566 ; 
morbus gaUicus; opbthahrua; ‘fasci- 
nation’ ; leprosy ; atrophy; the fall- 
ing sickness ; dropsy ; n. phthisis ; 
cancer ; sores ; stranguria ; tetter ; 
senile itch ; — at Hayil, 4, 6 ; 

— at ‘Aneyza, 340, 348 ; wen in the 
throat, 463. 

d-Mcdalaeh, one of the four orthodox 
scots of Islam, 146. 

Ualay Islands ; incense and spices 
from the — , 97 , 208. 

blaledictions : Bed. — , 266, 637, ei 
peusim. 

[‘ B«ny MdUi!, dirai - hum bejila 
(i^l 1 ^), 6orr tl-Hejdz : many vill- 
ages.' 


MamMl, said in mockery for Stambul, 
163. 

hfanchester clothes the Aarab, in part, 
127. 

MandU, kerchief, n. 240. 

.3/anem, a sleeping place (in a puhlle 
kahwa), n. 247. 

Mangy camel cattle [v. Jtirraba : Be- 
duina daub their — camels with 
pitch] : n. 164, 200, 271. 

Mankind, in the opinion and estima- 
tion of tlie Ar,, are but simple grains 
under the throne of God of the com- 
mon seed of Adam, 269. 

lHanSkh, [maredih or mandifcft] place 
of kneeling down of camels ; where 
passengers al^t, and are received 
to the public hospitality, n. 248, 303. 

y 9 ' 

Manfar (^U i,). cairns or beacons of 

stones by the H8j-way side, way- 
marks, as at Ma‘an and el-Akhdar, 
77. [ti. Cairns.] 

Mantle ; scarlet — , a common fiatter- 
ing gift of Ottoman governors to 
sheykhs of tribes and those free 
Oasis villages that acknowledge Ae 
supremacy of the Dowla, 46, 141, 
176; 11.29.310,351. 

Map of Arabia : a sufficient •— may 
be made in the manner of Ptolemy 
by diligent ciosa-reckoiung of camel 
marches, 16, 279 ; n. 82. Tie 
Itinerarium, attached to these vols., 
was laid down (but without the aid 
of chartograpbers) by such reckon- 
ings from JIa'an, Medina, Hiyil, 
Jidda [whose situations 1 have ac- 
cepted from B. KUperl'i esoellent 
Karie zu SUter’a ErdlniTtde}. It ia 
an act to question the Nomads and 
Oasis-dwellers, in topography ; they 
are unwont (n. Vol. n. p. 398) to 
such exercises of the mind, and of an 
easy conscience (Itht aaseniari ) ; and 
that which may be gathered from the 
words of their best relaters, is evoi 
mingled with doubt and contraclie- 

40 
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tiona. [d. 'Black Stone of ‘Aneyza.’] 
We must compare togo&ei the rela- 
tions of several persons (which is 
oftentiiQcs difScult) ; and (saving 
their itineraries) I believe that a 
traveller con boild-in little on such 
infir m ground, of parts which re- 
main without his proper knowledge. 
In kind I have adventured only 
in el-Wtahm; to inolode rit^s of 
interest to the rest oi the work. 
An Oiiontalist at Damascus, Jidda, 
Bosra or Bagdad, might not only 
competently learn the Nejd speech ; 
but — communing with the Nejders, 
that Bojoum, or come in their 
trafSc to those places — ho could 
very well enquire out, if such were 
possible, the geography of Xejd. 
Hitherto Europeans dwelling in the 
Arabio cities have had nearly no 
conversation with the Arabs ! It 
seems that even Arabists had no 
cognisance of the ‘ Ageyl I —Prof. 
Wetzstein, meetii^, upon a time, 
with two or three Nejders in Da- 
masons, enquired of them learnedly 
concerning their country, and has 
recorded thmr answers : but these 
have need of an Interpreter, being 
partly true and some part fable- 
talk (so that I was not able to make 
any use of them when advanc- 
ing to the verity of things in Ara- 
bia), as that fetching up the Wady 

J] (“ Jfuramsn " /) from the Tehi- 

Dia of Wejh I and the ISij hrs. [it is 
2 his., — 11 miles neatly] thelhl. 
nding between Boreyda and ‘Aneyzs. 

It would be unreasonable to look 
tor the precision oi navigators in 
a travelier’a chart of a country, 
where one may hardly pass, in the 
midst of mortal dangers, and he 
should not be seen to carry instru- 
ments. Since the Itinerarivm was 
published, Bret in Kiepert’s Qidnu 


and then by the B. Gcogt. Society, 
every ohsrtographer of those parts 
of Asia bas founded upon my la- 
bours ; which I trust to be such that 
no time shall overthrow them. The 
map is now coloured geologioally ; so 
that the nature also of the soU may 
be comprehended at a glance, 

Zlardkiih, Morocco, 513. 

SSarhCp e2-$osdn, a rock in the plain 
of Medaia Salih, 365. 

March : breathless heat in — , in the 
desert (1877), 279 ; n. — at Kheybar 
(1878), 211 ; — wind on the Harra, 
218 ; 217, 224, 244. 

Mars [u. Horae], the Arabian — v The 
desert horses are without gall to- 
wards mankind ; infants play about 
them, a child may lead them ; they 
will enter their master's tent in the 
noonday heat, and stand shelter- 
ing amongst sleeping men, GO ; Ibn 
Rashid’s gift — , 168, 208; value of 
— ^ tt>. ; 218, 250, 200, 261 ; to every 
nomad — a foster camel, tb. ; the — 
is a cha^able possession, in the 
wilderness, th. ; their impatience of 
thirst, ii. ; the Bed. master milks 
first for his — , ih. ; mUk a neces- 
sary diet of the desert ' — s, 202 ; the 
rabit/by stringed from the — tail, 
264 ; the Fukara — s, 274 ; the 
nomads' knowledge of horses, 276; 
Zeyd’s — ,306, 309; the — asheykhly 
possession, fi. j a — lost by a ghrai- 
zu, 343 ; Bed. — not branded, ib. ; 
nomad — shod, 306, 376; Bed. 
aheykhs ride with a halter and 
often barebacked, 376 ; Mali anna ’s 

— perishes of thirst, 363 ; the desert 

— will drink more than the carnal, 
459 ; a — upon three legs, 633 ; — e 
ridden with the sharp Syrian bit may 
be leined-up suddenly in full career, 
681 ; n. 239, 241; Ibn Bashid's troops 
of — s and horses, 247 ; ‘Ateyba — s, 
427 ; — B mounted in the warfare of 

Aneyza and Meteyi against Kahtfa, 
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tUy 446 , a present of two — a of tficic 
booty sent from the b&ttle-field by 
el-Mcteyr to Ibn Eashid, 448 ; a dry 
■— adopts a strange foal, 4S3. 

ifdred : dam<breach of—, 388 ; ii. 37. 

Mdrhab, last sheykh of old Jewish 
Kheybsj, 304, 318 ; n. 80, 94. 

Jfdr^ofKl, welcome ! 

Maria Tberesa dollars, n. 2. 

Mirid a tower in Jauf, n. 33. 

ifomi, woman, 233. 

Ifarrdn, a watering place, in the desert- 
way between ei-Kaelm and Mecca, n. 
474. 

MarrtU, Tillage in el-Wdehm, n. 423. 

Marriage : the Mohammedan — , 236, 
298 j — among the nomads, 321-2 ; 
— of oousina, 231, 472 ; — between 
the town and the desert, 248, 286, 
477 ; — of nephew and annt, 506 ; cu 
47-8 ; — is easy among them, 348. 

MAnsnfAK, a tribe of ancient Arabia 
named in the cuneiform inscriptions, 
188. 

Martyr : a Christian — at Medina, n. 
168. 

Martyrs {shahUi pilgrims which 

die and are buried by the way side), 
62, 77. 

Mttry, mother of. Jeeus [t>. flfiriont}, 463 
474. 

ei-ilda, camel’s name, 278. 

ilasc{i)<U, a Gulf coast town in the 
province of ‘Oman, n. 324. 

MosMt^ U’Shem, 51. 

Id'ashtuk [o- KiydSiub], 

cofiee-bower in K asim orchards, a. 
417, 432, 423 

U.«), an eddy of wind in the 
desert : Moahib. 

Mask : sculptured — , like heads in the 
frontispices at hbdain Salih, 168, 169. 


Mdakhara, a masking, 433. 

Masons : Christian — sent to repair the 
kella at Medain Sahh, 3, 94, 166. 

Most, a site at Kheybar. n. 101. 

Mass^e, remedy for the colic, n. 207. 

Moivl es->5v<fd<i in el-Wishm ; a re- 
nowned inscription at — , n. 631. 

MaavUy, praying.stead, 106, 448, n. 
11, 141, 248. 

Mitar, a Solubby at Tcyma, 662 ; his 
words of the tv‘oiht/}ti and of the 
ancient archery, ii. 

ifofdra or zemzemiyeli, the leathern 
bucket-bottie of tiaTelleis ; whiob 
is hur^ from the saddle, 3. 

Matches (German) sold in Nejd towns, 
579 : n. 401. 

Matchlocks : Eeduics' opinion of their 
— , 200 : the kinds of — , 456-7 j u. 
234, 299. 

Mafia larid, what wouldst thou 7 n. 42. 

w g « 

M'afiiid ( J Bed. brace- 

let of the arm, 458, 

Maiin [|^yj,.g), sound and strong, 484. 
s > 

Mdfij/ai (taln«), a dromedary, m 9. 

Matting ; palm-plait — in the oasee, n. 6. 

Mauritius (the island of — ) : — sugar, 
n. 362. 

Mausoleum : a — near Rabbath Am- 
mon, 13. 

Maweyrid (i^!^), watering place 

[tboogh in appearance a pL form — 
seems to be used in the sing, by the 
Beduw], 458. 

May : the oasis-fevei began at el-Ally 
in — , 359 ; n. the end of — (1873), 
402. 

Meal-times at 'Aneyza, c. 347. 

Meat : Damascus preserved — in the 
H8j (kovma) ; n. — scorched in 
gobbets in el-Kastm for the caravan 
journeys, that will last good a 
month, 453. 
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Mecca [read MeiJea, Tulg. Mekki/ : of old 
' — was pron. Bokka, qd. v.] : 19, 59, 
e2, Go, C>8, 71, 80, S3, 87, 89, 09 ; hos- 
pital for sick pilgrims ia — , ii ; alms 
bestowed upon poor strangers in — , 
ib. ; 100, 101, 128, 130, 140 ; yearly 
popularriotsin— ,147 ! 199,206,207, 
20s, 212, 230, 247, 262, 283, S8S, 389, 
408, 416, 419, 430, 448, 450, 403, 465, 
472. 488, 499, 529, S98, 616 j n. 15, 24, 
47, 49, 50, 52, 53, 69 ; — Tulg. MeHy, 
80 ; 88, 92, 93, 163, 154, 160, 167, 169, 
175, 176, 177. 191, 206, 209, 221, 253, 
264, 379. 289, 312, 320, 348, 349, 351, 
354, 355, 357, 366, 367, 379, 383, 399, 
401, 409, 412, 420, 426, 429, 432, 441, 
449. 450, 451, 452, 463, 46G ; price of 
samn in — , 457 ; 458, 459, 460, 462, 
463, 464, 467, 474, 476, 477, 478, 479, 
480,481,482,483, 484 ; — acityof the 
Tehima, 485 ; 486, 487. 490, 491, 494 ; 
a wealthy burgess of — , »5. ; 497 j 
summer beat in — , 494 ; 498, 500, 
604, 509, 610, 611, 612, 513, 514, 517, 
618, 519, 522, 524 ; attar of rose dis- 
tilled by Indian apothecaries in — , 
627 ; 5§8, 629, 631, 534, 636. 537,038, 
542. 

Mecca country, ii. 184, 525, 533. 

Meiain, ruins in Uoab, 22. 

Meidin LUl, 43, 195. 

Medain (cities of Sailh, the pro- 

phet ; Tulg. Meddm ) : the Syrian 
caravaners’ name for the hewn monu- 
ments In the crags of el-Hejr (». svb 
Inscriptions) on the Haj road, sis re- 
moves (or three thelfli joameys) N. of 
Medina. Mr. Doughty (the first Euro- 
pean who Tisitod el-H6jr) found the 
■' Troglodyte cities ” to be sandstone 
cliffs with the funeral monuments 
sculptured in them of an anCi(]ue 
town, and like those which are seen in 
the " Valley of Moses ” or I’otra. 1, 
2, 3, 4. 9. 16. 26, 40, 41, 43, 53, 65, 
79, 81, 83, 86 ; — a mentez, 23 ; tlie 
'■ Cities of S&lih ”, 81, 83, 87, 95, 96 ; 
the H&i camp at — , 86 ; the Jurdy 


camp at — , 199, 203 ; the kelli, 83, 
85, 86, — taken by Bed., 88, 91. — 
described, 93, provision and cost of 
— , 123-124; the kelli towers and 
garrisons, 124 ; artillery in the kella, 
92 ; the garrison, 80 ; the subverted 
country, 93, 94 ; the kellS repaired 
by Christian masons, 94 ; the birket, 
03; garden and pabns, 94 ; thekoran 
fable of el-Hejr, 98, 99 ; ancient wells, 
104 ; the Kacr el-Bini, 106 ; the sand- 
stone rook, 106 ; a first sculptured 
monument with an epigraph and 
bird, 106 ; hewn bays of the monu- 
ments which wore sculptured from 
above downward. 106, 110 ; the 
aspect is Corinthian, with Asiatic 
pinnacles, the pilasters, ’5. ; the cell, 

107 : the sculptured birds, 108, 116 ; 
all the monuments are sepulchral, 

108 ; mural locidi, ib, ; grave-pits, 
grave-oIotlMa, mummy odour, human 
bones, 108 ; Beyl es-Slteyhk, ib. ; old 
money found at - -r 112-113; beds 
of potsherds and broken glass, 112, 
113 ; ornaments of the pediments, 
115 ; craitmasters of the sculptured 
monuments, 1 16 ; the titles of the 
monuments could not be read by the 
(Mecca) caravaners in Mohammed’s 
time, 116; probably the monument 
chambers had been already violated, 
117 ; it seems that not a marble 
plate has been used in their monu- 
ments, ib. ; the Biu'dn, 1 19 ; the 
day in the kella, 120, 127 ; 130, 132, 
133 ; quarries in the plain, 135 ; the 
town was clay-built, and of small 
houses, 135 ; husbandry in the plain, 
136; 139.144,150, 161,162.163,169, 
170 ; burial of the dead in the monu- 
ments, they were shrouded in linen 
and leather and embalmed with 
spices, 170 ; 178, 1S8 ; the epitaphs 
deciphered by M. Renan, 180-5 ; 
note par M. Berger, 186, 187 ; is — 
Nabatean Hejra f 188; 191,198,109, 
204 ; return of the H&j, 205 ; prices 
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in the H6j market, 206-7 ; 210, 212, 
213, 252, 280, SOD, 308, 314, 354, 350, 
357 ; strife in the kelli, 371-3 : 376, 
400, 420, 425. 438, 482, 610. 616, 517, 
626. 531, 636, 663, 870, 589, 620, 623 ; 
n. 75, 93, 116, 263, 197, 341, 509, 
520, 640. [v. 

t2-3{edin, village quarter of Damascus, 
3. 4, 64, 71, 164, 229, 205 ; n. 266. 

Meddidn or Middidn, a ruined village 
in the Tehama in the lat. of el-Hijr 
[there the Bodnins say is ‘ a brook 
flowing to seaward ’], 409. 

Medtga, a measure at Khaybar, u. 113. 

Mede^ia, ruined town in Moab, 20. 

Med‘!}unna, clariSed.butter akin, u. 209. 

Mediator : commonly among ihiee 
Arabians is one — , u. 487. 

Medicine [v. ffahim ] : practice of — , 
156, 255-6 ; they will give the 
praise to Ollah and not pay the 
hakim, 266 ; 267 ; n. 93, 94, 110, 131, 
172, 187, 203, 207, 208. 

Medicine [dduu] : an effeivescing drink, 
255 ; the Arabs use even unclean 
things for — , iS. j 236-7 ; the te. 
dions preparation of — s, 257 ; 646 ; 
II. Heteym women boy the Nas- 
tiny’s — , 69 ; the — -box opened at 
Kheybar, 82; — given to Muhar- 
ram,92: 131, 220 ; their religion per- 
mits them to seek — s, 376 ; 384, 401. 

iJedina (city, pi meddin and vuig. 

J J 

mudden ® en-H&y, the 

Prophet's City [before Mobamnicd 
the town was called Tdihrih ] ; also 
called MediTiat el-muniltom, ‘ the il- 
luminated or illustrious city ’ [the 
common sort of devout Moslems 
think they see in approaching her 
a luminous base resting over Me- 
dina]. 6. 19, 68, 87, 90, 94, 99. 100, 
121 ; el-H6jr to — , 128 ; 136, 140 ; 
dissolute living at — , 151 ; 161, 
162, 174, 177, 198, 200, 202, 206, 

207, 208, 209, 210, 213, 227, 230, 

261, 255, 256, 258, 269, 283, 286, 


333. 350, 364, 398, 435, 462. 453,478, 
490, 608, 509, 51.', 346, 560, 569, 
606, 609 ; It. 20, 22, DO, 59, 74 ; — 
govemuiont at Kheybar, 75, 78, 121; 
80, 82, 86, 87 ; — Arabic, 88 ; — 
now a half.Indian city, 89 ; yet in 
part truly Arabian, it.; 90, 91, 92, 93, 
96, 98, 106, III, 112. 113, 114. 119, 
121, 122. 124, 125, 120, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 132, 133. 134, 135, 136, 
137, 138 ; wages of journeymen field 
labourers at — , 139 ; 140, 140, 
147, 148, 149 ; old Bashy Bazuk of 
— , 150, 151 : young ribalds of — , 
153 : 156, 157, 160, 161, 163, 169, 
173, 174, 176, 177 ; citizens of — 
serriug of their free will in the 
wars, 177; 178, 179, 180, 181, 
183, 184, 185, 188, 189, 191. 193, 
198, 199, 200, 201; Birkel el-E-ng- 
kgiy, 202 ; 204, 205, 206, 210. 211. 
212, 215, 216, 219. 232, 241, 24.7 1 
— SlSbrak fhelil tn-N&iy, *b . ; 247, 
251, 262, 263, 254, 255, 260, 262, 

268, 272, 279, 282, 284,- 287, 289, 

291, 293. 301, 302, 306, 308, 312, 

319, 349, 860, 303. 379, 401, 450, 

476, 480, 500, 503, 510, 511, 512. 

619, 531, 540. 

Medina, Pasha of [». Solry], 11. 82, 34, 
121, 122, 127, 130, 134 ; the — in 
council 157 ; 160. 161 ; letter to the 
— , 183 : ‘Abdullah Siruan’s new let- 
tertotho— , 163 : 177, 197 : letter in 
French from the — to the Nasrany 
at Kheybar, 200 ; 201, (204), 206-6, 
22s, 2-17 I his passport, it,, 249, 260, 
253 ; 272. 274. 

Medowwara, ReUd, 68, 81, 98. 

MedsAs, village of B. Salem, Harb, n. 
612. 

Mehddilha, water in the way from 
Middle Nejd to Mecca, n. 475. 

MAai, a ruined town in Moab, 20. 

ilehaineh, rained site in J. Kerak, 22. 

.. 0 

ifaiyun v. also Miih'aab, 
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Bakorra, camel-driving eticls with a 
(ont) double booh, 223. 

[etifeAmei, a great “ valley ” between 
el-Ariitb and Wady Siddeyr: M. en- 
Nefia. Towns and villages of — are 
Thadteh (“ two hondred ” bonsea), 
eI-^7, et-Sforrit (three villages), el- 
‘Aiia, el-IFo^, et-SiJUly, el-Burra, 
OfkeTumma (metrop., “ four hundred ” 
bouses), Othej/thio, Boreymin, SiddCi. 

MeknCuxiTa, ruined site in J. Kerah, 

22 . 

IfsArdd, mined site in J. Kerak, 22. 

Ifelisan, the blind ; a bountiiul Allsyda 
sheykb, 129-200, 202, 433-6; □. 
75, 619. 

Jlfe^an, a Fejtry aheykh whose wife 
was Zeyd’s sister, 223, 364-5, 376, 
602, 511, 614, 516, 618-20, 622-3, 
636 ; his fortune, 636-7 ; his im- 
patience with his wife and ohildren, 
637, and benevolence with his 
frienda, 637-8 ; 547, 851, 666, 561, 
662, 564,-5 ; hia wife, 823-6 ; 536-9. 

Mejanln, pL of msjnOn, qd. v. 

Mejarid, an affinity of Eheybar viU- 
^ers, □. 133. 

MejdUr ( one aiok of the 
amall-pox : hole dug in the desert 
for the cure of a — , n. 213. 

Mejelldd (,^is^)> ^ measure of dates 
BtKheybsr, n. 113. 

MejUy : Turkish silver dollai [3a. Sd. 
nearly] named after the Sultan 'Abd- 
il-Majid. 

MqiU, the sitting or assembly, the 
aheykhly council or congregation 
of eiders, the daily parliament of 
aheykha and men of age in a tribe 
(or town), 103, 248-9 ; evening — , 
261 : 262, 272, 362 ; Ibn Rashid’s — 
at Eiyil, 606 ; O. 82, 68, 418. 

Mejiii : the open place or market- 
place in every oasis-town of Eastm 
is called — , n. 316, 338 ; 339, 403, 
406, 408, 411, 412, 429. 433. 


Jfcjmnd, a town in Middle Nejd, n. 
313. 

Mejnfin [from jin], one troubled in his 
wits, in poasossiou of the jin, a fool- 
ish or distracted person, 254, 690. 

Mekky, vulg. for Meeea (Jfekba), n. 
464. 

Melaika [u. Jl{Mi], the migels or 
fairy-like jions, 449, 482. 

Melancholy : musing — of the Aarab, 
241, 259, 264, 273, 311, 339, 403. 
467, 470, 471-2, 661. 

jtfei’own el-wtyladiyn, 244. 

MeVaundl ej-jim, n. 141. 

Afri'aunnin, pL, accursed ones. 

Jdelfh salt. 

Melons, 136, 359, 440, 480, 607, 629, 
648; n. 434 ; a kind of Little — grown 
without irrigation n^h Jidda, (^9. 

Melik [o. Melaika and MMiel], the 
Power of the air, 449 ; n. 379. 

Melin THHm, ruined hamlet near 
Mdgug, 677. 

Memlaltil Teyma, 296. 

Menibaha, ancient name of the Fu- 
kara tribe, 229. 

Jfsndhii. pL of mhihel, qi. v. 

d-Mena^, a fendy of 'Ateyba, n. 
427. 

d-Men'ema, a tribe of the Ashrhf, a. 
622. 

Misihel, pi. menihil [«, d-MeWe], de- 
scending place of angels or fairy-like 
jinns : — in Tlurba, 448. 440 [c£. Acta 
vii 30, 36]. Sacrifice and slumber of 
the sick at the menhob, 449, 460 ; — 
trees, 449 — 60 ; 490, 648 ; n. a man- 
menhel, 109 ; 209, 616. 

Mimd, alighting place, the camping 
ground of a caravan or of Komads : 
ring- — cf Bed. near Ma’an, 46 ; 
216 ; the Fejir pitch dispersedly 
and not in any formal order, 
221-2 ; pleasant to sojourn in the 
wandering village, 466 ; approach a 
nomad — by night, 672 ; n. ring- 
— of certain Earb, 309. 

Menzil 'Kyir, n. 393. 
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Metizil €l-^d} (a eampuig pUce of tbe 
Haj), 81, 438. 

Jfensti at HSyil, 616. 

ifenzti B. site near Boreydo, 

n. 329. 

Mtmil u-iheukh, tbe public bostel at 
‘Aneyza, u. 363. 

.ifer'at, a Fejiiy herdsman. 

Herbrai:, village ruins in Edom, 41. 

Merchant : — s to the Aarab in tbe 
Haj, 71 ; Beduins playing the — , 
153,310; □. — s’ principals in ‘Aneyza 
and Hayil, 363. 

Merddha a sling, 432. 

Mirdumma, mountain bctveen, el- 
£as!m and Mecca, n. 403, 

Hereesy, or AforJsa v. TkirAii, 

Bitggila, Baggl, Mtifkir : dry milk, 
■nilit shards. 262 ; — good to take 
upon expeditions, Qj . ; dates nay be 
eaten with — , 294 ; — a cooling drink, 
0). ; a kind of wormwood mingled 
with — , 379 ; diet of — , 472, 474, 
488, 605 ; n. provision of — for the 
journey, 71 ; — making, 221, 291. 

Mergah er-Bifa, neat ‘Aneyza, it. 390. 

- e- 

Mergab or Garra, 3. 0., the 

watcb'tower of el-Eas!m villages, Q. 
311 ; — > a watch-iook, 467. 

Jfdrpuio the Bed. housewife’s 

(pedlar’s round in-fol(Ung) mirror, 
227. 

[iferintsdf, a forsaken valley “ with a 
spring and ruined village " nearly 
in face of the Khrhyby above el.Ally. 

Aferjdn of Bejaida, BCshr, a young 
‘Ageyly at Kheybar, n. 105 ; he ac- 
eompanied the Nasrany to HUyil, 
213, 216, 216, 218, 220. 222, 223, 226, 
230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, 238, 245, 
248, 250, 260, 262, 263, 264, 265, 2C7, 
268. 269, 271, 272, 273. 27S. 


Jferkez, a centre : upon tbe Syrian Eaj 
way — signifies a principal rost- 
station of the pilgrimago ; such are 
bla'an and Medain. 

el-2I<rbw!fti, a fondy of ‘Ateyba, n. 427. 

Merowin, a fendy of Jehbyna, 125. 

[Merrdra, mountain N. of J. Hisma, v. 
Firdat. 

.e < • 

SterahaTfa pad-saddlo. [w. 

Saddle.] 

Ibn Martaad, Aarc3>, 508. 

J. Mtridm, 436. 

Mea'aed, abeykb of the Beduins of el- 
Akbdar, 76. 

Meeakin, pL of meskin. 

Mugtia, word deciphered in an (Ata- 
maic) inscription at el-Hejr, 622 ; and 
this lia.3 become the Arabic word 
majid [which the Spanish corrupted 
to 7ner3uila, whence the French and 
our word mosqne], it. 

tl-Misltdb, open place before the castle 
at Hiyil, 586, 588, 593, 599, 006-8, 
009, 810 ; n. 2, 3. 6, 14, 17. 38, ei 
passim. 

J. Meshdf, by the way between el- 
Kosim and Mecca, □. 468. 

d-Mtshdhada [at Hayil], citizens of 
Meshod ‘Aly, 604-5; n. 261. 

Meshed 'Aly, town at the ruins of 
Kftfa, 604, 606, 815 ; n. 15, 29, 49. 
60, 62, 235-6, 237, 254. 268. 

Meaheita, ruins. 16. 

MetheUa, a fendy of Wdlad ‘Aly [«. 
Umehilid], 16, 229. 

AfenS^tyfin, pL of MesV^y, 591. 

MesUty, (disciple of the Messiah,) 690. 

Mesjid [v. Meegeial; place of kneeling 
down to worship [from tills Arabic 
word we have received — through the 
Spanish — the French word mosque] 
— a at el-Ally and Teyma, 283 ; — 
at Hayil, 598, 606 ; strangers may 
repose in tbo — s, 288, and n. 376. 

Afe^Hn, village near Damascus, 6. 

MesMn [Span, mezquino, French mes- 
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quin. It. Tuesquino], a pitiful person, 
26S, 311 : a common word in the 
(Mohammedan) Arabs' speech, wlion- 
as they would say poor tnan ! 

Mesopotamia [‘land amidst the rirers ’] ; 
89, 69, 33i, 343, 348, 408, 411, 470, 
634, 589, 604; a. 15, 19. 50, 47, 49, 
51, 52 ! the foreign colour of Nojd is 
— n, 312 i 319, 323, 34S, 398. 426, 439, 
443, 482. 

‘ Messoi^or of Ullali «. Moltammed. 

Jfessfnfi* (Christian) religion [w. Me- 
eiAi] : the — , 27, 133 ; li. 43. 

Massias : a false — in Sjuia, 171-8. 

el-Meseilt, the Messiah, 297, 298. 

el-Mesleum!f : Nejui — , in el-Wfahm, 
n. 423. 

Met'aci tin Bashtd, who was Prince 
after Telil, 267, 602, 817 ; a. 14, 16, 
16, 17, 25. 26, 27, 32, 24S, 250. 

Melaad, a Mahhby, 462. 

Metals : eeeldiig for — s, 284 ; n. iron, 
lead, and tinning — in the suk at 
Hiyil, 9 ; art to transmute — s, 146. 

Meteor : a — , 212 ; Beduin of the — , 
212, 277 ; 232, 463, 473 ; n. 463. 

tltteyr, Tuig. Umleyr [Afufeyr], a eoa- 
giderable Bed, tribe of the South, 
527. 609; n. 17, 281, 292; “a 
Meteyry oannot keep himself from 
treachery ”, ti. ; 331,346,365; foray 
of Kahtan against — ,366; 367,416 ; 
— in battle with Kahtan and ‘Ateyba, 
424-5; 438.440.441,443.444; their 
speech and aspect, 446 ; great ghrazsu 
of — against Kahtin, 443 — 450 ; 
great sheykh of — sick of a dropsy, 
451 ; 461 ; a — sheykh who slew 
Hayzin and other Kahtan sheykhs 
in battle, 449. 

UelhMitha, bergs by the desert way 
between Kasim and Mecca, n. 468. 

Mtliaali, Mobammedmi schismatics, 
of the Persian faith, in Syria, u. 
261. 

el-Meyat&n, Aarab in W, Fatima, n. 
637. 

AfeyiMiii [if this word were rightly 


written down, it may be another 
prone, of mo'osui, qd. t^.], head-cord 
of the FTomads’ kerchief, 437. 

el-Mezbam, place of tlmonging, oalled 
by the Syrian cararaners MUbrak 
en-NSga {qd. u), 83, 163, ISS, 209, 
308 ; fig. oi — , 361 (and v. Index at 
p. 656) ; 362, 439. 

^ A 

Mes'dna (read mefuna jo,,a.c)> beauti- 
ful (woman), 320, 464 ; n. 304. 

il'ltai, site in the dosert near Teyma, 
284. 

Miblii, a beautiful Mahuby woman, 
wile of ToUog, 451, 464, 465. 

Midd (modius), a com measure, 398, 

m » 

Midia (ij.^ properly susponsion of 

hostility ; class, dia), ransom for 
blood, 402-3, 476-6, 401, 499 ; u. 133; 
valued in silver, 800 reals, 143 ; 214. 

Jlf«frf»dn [ifidyon a ruined 

village in the Tehima, 409. [v, Med- 
didn."] 

Middle rooks : a name used in this 
work to distinguish the middle 5&dn 
at el-H4jr. 110. 

Midianite : — a, 96 ; — daughters of 
Jethro, 322 ; 11 , the tribe of Mididn, 
361. 

Migrations of nomad tribes, 55, 96, 
272, 388 ; n. 400. 

M< 3 wel, a young Fejiry sheykh, 223, 
350. 

ifji needle or pillar; the — at 

Siddus, 206. 

Mile-stones, 29. 

Military service in free Arabian town- 
ships falls upon the substantial citi- 
zens, n. 444. 

Milk [«. Orghra, Boghrwa, Irltiph] : 
— suffices for meat in the desert, 179, 
326-6 ; nomad herdsmen milk their 
camels for passengers, 216-16 el 
painn’ (v. mb Hospitality] ; camels 
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— ed by men and lada only, 262 ; 
Cfttnol — , 216, 305, 325. 472 ; Bed. 
women ~ tbe email oattlo, 20, 
220, 202, 324 i the spring eeaeoa of 
— , 262 : ~ of the small cattle lasts 
through the few spring weeks only, 
262, 323-4, 430, 432, 442 ; nagas 
are in ~ eleven months, 262; — 
for the desert mares, 261-2 ; — ing 
of the llTomads’ cattle, 263 ; — is 
food and health at a draught, I'b. ,- 

the pleasant bowl, 214, 430 ; tho 

several kinds of — , 325 ; — of goats 
and nagas savours of their pasture. 
326 ; butter- — is Hhtj/er VUah, 430 ; 
Komad hospitality of — , 690 ; ii. 
— the best nourishment ; boiled, * it 
enters into the bones 67 ; cow- — 
accounted medicinal, 107 ; a saying 
of Moh., of spilt — , 236 ; the naga oi 
any good hump yields rich — , 202 ; 
virtue of camel- — , 208 ; — of ca- 
mels and goats ahioh have fed 
upon wormwood is bitter, 280 ; 
“ whole — ”, 281 ; poor ‘Anoyza 
women will sell thee a little — if 
they have any, 401, 443 ; — sold at 
‘Ayn ez-Zeyma near Mecca, 492 ; — 
hardly given to passengers by Bed. 
of the Mecca road, 638. 

Mill-stonos : antique — at Meddin 
Rt.lib and Petra, 134, 197 ; — mads 
by Beduins, 405 ; □. — made at 
Kheybar, 179 ; and by the Beduw 
of lava, granite or sandstone, ib., 
and ISO ; the noise of — , 179- 

Millet, e. Thitra. 

Jfin, from. 

Min t who T 

Min 'tuhiraty, 636. 

Min ha'l skcffii;, n. 443. 

Min Mlha f n. 473. 

Min khulk VUah, n. 380. 

Min y'amir-ly j^). 312. 

Mine t a powder — fired at Borcyda, 
n. 322. 


Sfinhala (iixL<), vulg. mtlnijola, the 

board of an .4rab game of draughts, 
636. [v. Bidl.] 

Minnich, mountains in the great de- 
sert S. of er-Russ, n. 461. 

Minstllo, ass-marc name, n. 231. 
Miracles of the East, 171, 172, 173-4, 
n. 386, 530. 

Mirage, 34, 70, (648). 
jlTinam, mother of Jesus, 207. 513 ; 
n. 369 ; images of — and Jesus in 
the old Ka'aba, a. 611 . 

Mtrtafn, a woman's name (commonly 
of slaves) in Arabia, 467, 

‘ Miriam’s nails’, 424. 

Mirror, u. Mirgvia. 

Mtrij, tribute, n. 19. 

w A 

Mieh'aab ( t - ».C. ^ 1 . or Mehjdn, v. also 

Bakorra, camel-driving stick with a 
(cut) double-book, 223. 

Mishlah, a light mantle. 

Afts^mtsA, apricots of Damascus, ix 
151. 

MCshir [w. Sdjdr] enchanted, n. 414. 
MtsStcal [perhaps HutMutcat, hard 
favoured), a MahSby, 397, 400, 457, 
466, 469, 472, 483, 434, 491, 494, 
499. 500, 616. 

JUisibeA, a desert village near the bor- 
ders of el-Kasim, li. 298, 461. 

J. Mimui, 296, 349, 670, 671, 573, 675. 
MUshel el-Avdjy, ‘ Sheykh of the seven 
tribes’, 331, 558-9; — praised as 
a mighty spoarsman, 559 ; 660, 663, 
664, 567, 668, 569 ; — the owner of 
more than two hundred camels. 569 
570 ; n. 65, 121, 123, 124, 231. 
Missionary physicians in BeyrOt, 434. 
MfUiil ii-mawt, 366. 

Mahil sn-Bimml, n. 481. 

Mttkilpijir, rz.^433. 

el-Mahnib — Ibn 'Ayitb)a 

town of es-SedijT, few hours W. of 
‘Anoyza, n. 359. 396. 


40 * 
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Mizamir, aonga to th® pipe [the Ps»I- 
ter3. 606. 

Ifitdn ei-Pa^s, a missionary book in 
Arabia thus called, n. 372. 

• 

HHzmdT pL mizamir, doable 

reed pipe, at Khoybar, n. 118 ; its 
■hrillinjr sound (as it weie oi pro- 
fane levity) offends the religious 
ears of good Koaloms, !1U, 184 

Mkylieh, a site on.tbe HIj road above 
Medina, n. 183. 

fl-M'm/, a part of J. Ajja, 615, 616, 
617. 

[Wadp Mnlkh el-Mizhga/r or ei-Zclob- 
hy. In the Taejk mountaina. 

Moab, now (part of) d-Bdka, gi. v. : 
plains of — , 17, 20, 23, 26, 27 ; fear- 
ful saorifioe of a king of — , 22 ; 
king of — a eheepmaeter, 22, 23 ; 

is God’s washpot 23 ; — a neigh- 
boor lend to the Nomads, 43 ; tent- 
dwellers of — , sb, ; 403 ; n. 61, 393, 
640. 

Moabite stone”, the — , 26. 

jlfo'a^doOT (Bed. Mo'afhfham), kelid 
and hirkel, 78, 89, 90, 218, 653. 

Ufoobfb, Abu Shdmah [Afutoolib] sing. 
MaJiilby : a fendy of 56‘oo (qd. v.), 
Annesy ; their dtrat is the Harrst 
el-‘Aueyrid, with tho plain borders 
npon both sides. The Sb'aa, they 
say, came from the Nojd province 
el-Poio, where some of their kin- 
dred yet remain and are settlere. 
The Sb'aa are now Aarab of the 
SWtnbeZ near ea-Sd/a, in the Syrian 
desert, N.-B. of Damascus, 77. They 
expelled B. S6khr from the .lav, 128, 
398 : their generations are thirteen 
in that Hana country, 126, 398 : 
200, 234 ; their speech, 266 ; 268, 
280: their secret deposit-cave, 280 ; 
as husbandmen, 311; 316, 334, 345, 
358, 369, 374, 381, 383, 391, 395, 
397, 398. 399, 401, 402, 403, 406, 
U7, 418 , 426, 429 ; the rdJda of — , 


437 ; 440, 450, 462, 463, 465, 457, 
458,464,465; a brother of tho aheykb 
shot himself, 469 ; 472, 476, 476, 
489, 495, 496, 499, 601, 502, 503, 
605, 516, 616 s all their great cattle 
reaved at once by a ghiaszu, 618-10 ; 
669, 560, 689, 690. 

Mo'aUuk el-^amiydy, part of the 
Harra near e!-AUy, 138. 

Moallakdt, the — , «. Muailakdt. 

ei-3todra, fendy of Harb B. SSIem, 
n. 612. 

Modtidal mountains near eJ-Ally, 138. 

JHogeyra : weUs below ei-Hdjr in the 
W. 'Aly dlra, 333, 582. 

Moghrdreba, pL of Mdghreby, qd. e. 

el-JkloghTdte&) ; a kindred of the Fnkara 
tribe, 229. 

Miglirdiy, a man of the Hdgkrib or 
land of the sunsotting, an Occi- 
dental, a Moor: their valonr, 91, 
92 ; a — diviner comes to el-H6jr, 
171 : — eyosalver, v. Abu Sei(m ; n. 

Moors in Hiyil, 33, 34, 76 ; a 

diviner who made enchantments at 
Klieybai, 103 ; — pilgrims, 163-4, 
174; the old Moors of Spain, 162 ; — 
enchanter at Jidda, 190 ; 258, 278 ; 
a young — pilgrim, sometime captive 
among Kaht4n, delivered by the 
ghraizu of ‘Aneyza, 449-60. 

M6gug, village in J. Shammar, 578, 
679, 582, 583, 613, 617 ; n. 6, 19, 
81, 247. 

Slog^ (or OToy^jril or mogeyl jJjJLe), 

the noon resting of passengers in a 
march, it, 460, et pmsim. 

Mohdftiz, guardian, [v. Muhdfiz and 
AfvAa/vfA.] 

Mokamid, a fendy of Harb B. Salem, 
II. 512. 

Moftammed (he was citizen of Mecca 
of a sheykhly family), preacher and 
founder of the religion of Isilm. [He 
is called ffabib Vliak, 4$ ; en-Heby, 
er-Satiii, 298 ; the First before every 
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oieatiire, 474 ; and Seal of tho Pro- 
phets of UUah, 298.] His infirm 
law of marriage. 24 ; 48, 64, 68, 72 ; 
Persian scliismatios in the B4j burn- 
ed at Medina, for defiling — 'a tomb, 
180 ; hia preaching of fables, which 
persuaded the fantastic superstitious 
ieara of the people, 87 ; el-Hcfr a 
fable in — 's time, 96 ; his religion 
grew as an Arabian faction, 100, 247 ; 
it is become the faith of a tenth part 
of mankind, 101 ; — mild and poUtio, 
146 ; 172, 229, 239, 282 ; — bade 
spare the Christian hermits, 473 ; 
growth of — ’s faction, 479-80 ; 513, 
530, 656, 601 : n. 10 [ 0 . Homed ] ; 
“ — ’s cottage ” at Kheybar, 98 ; 147, 
166 ; hia sepulchre at Medina, 160, 
177 ; danger of blaspheming that 
name, 172; 181, 209, 251, 336; hia 
sweet-blooded religion, 349 ; 360, 364, 
360 ; his religious language, 372 ; 
373 ; the personage and doctrine of 
— , 378-9 ; 437, 431, 484, 608, 611, 
616, 522. 523, 830. 

Ifeiammed iin ‘Abd-el-Wai^, founder 
of the Wahiby reformation, Q. 
426. 

Moiammed Aff(Ar)a, second Turkish 
aide-de-camp of the Sherif, n. 507- 

Xobammtd Aghra, tl-'Ajamy, Per- 
sian mukowwem in the Syrian 
HAj caravan, 4, 6, 66, 61, 70, 88, 
206. 

Mohammed ‘Aly, an Albanian, ruler of 
Egypt (in the time of Napoleon), a. 
425, 600. 

ifoiamTued ‘Aly, eJ-ifoAjdJ, kellijy : 
88, 89 ; his mingled nature, 90-2 ; 
his tales. 90, 91 : — resists the Haj 
Pasha, 92; 93, 96; — receivee a 
lost derwtsh, 98; hia Turkish pro- 
mises, 101 ; comedy of M. ‘Aly and 
2eyd, 101 ; 103, 108 ; hia words of 
riie Beduw, 123 ; his tales. 126, 128 ; 
his saw of ‘ three kinds of Arabic 
speech’, 127; hia soldieringlile, 128 ; 
137. 140, 163, 164, 166. 166, 170, 171, 


174 ; hia tale of a Frenjy at Petra, 
175; 177, 179, 190, 193, 195, 196, 

197, 199. 202, 204, 205, 207, 209, 
351, 372 ; IL 34, 35, 341. 

The ‘ Sluykh MoJtammed a citizen of 
‘.Aneyza, n. 380-1. 

Mofiammtd, a clothier at ‘Asejza, ti. 
380. 

Moltammed td-Deybis, a Fejfiy, 190, 

198, 359, 360, 362, 604. 

Moluifnmtd Khciry, effendy, ydwf as- 

Sherif (the Sberif’s aide-de-camp at 
et-T4yif), n. 506, 606, 607, 508, 610, 
511, 613, 316, 523 ; carries the war- 
contribution of the Sherlfs subjects 
to Stambul, 624-6. 

Moltammed, the young eon of 'Abd- 
nllah el-Khtnneyny, 11 . 362, 456. 

Mohammed el-Kvrdy, a police-soldier at 
Kheybar, a. 92-3, 172, 173, 187. 

Moiammed, haU-Beduin soldier lad at 
Mediin S., 88, 90, 137, 140, 144, 174, 
177, 179, 314, 357. 358, 371 ei se?., 
614. 

Moiammed Mejelly, sheykh of Kerah. 
24, 25. 

Afoiommed en-NefU, son of a late 
treasurer at ec-Riath. 

Mohammed en-Nej&my, a Kurdy on his 
father’s side ; his mother was of 
Barb ; maguasimous friend of the 
Nasr&iy stranger at Kheybar, 508 ; 
□. 84 ; his mother’s Hacb village, 
85 ; 88, 140 ; — speaks Medina (or 
Earb)Arabio,89 ; bis cottage, 90; 03, 
97 ; his traffic, 98 ; bis bunting, 98, 
134, 166 ; his com and palm grounds, 
99, 100 : his life. 101-2, 107, 109, 
110 ; his little daughter, 110, 111, 
141 ; his male. 111, 160, 214; hia 
nature. 111, 112, 135 ; 113, 116, 116, 
117, 118, 120, 122. 126, 131, 134, 176 1 
his younger brother was slain by a 
ghrazrn in the way to Kheybar, 119, 
147-8 ; that brother bad beeu 
initiated in a religious mysteiy, 1 19 ; 
— captain of the Kheybar villagers 
in the Bed. warfare, 1 23—4 ; his wife. 
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90, 141, 191, 209; bis son Hasseyn, 
117, 140-2, 143, 144, 186, 187, 191 ; 
bis wife’s brother, 124, 195, his camol 
stealing, 200-7, 210; — was, since the 
Medina oooupation, established at 
Khejbar, 125, 140 ; bis disdain of 
those black Tillagers and of ‘Abdullah 
and ‘AI7, 135, 141 ; liis fable of the os- 
trich and the camel, 13S ; his valiant 
defenoe of the Nasr&ny, ib. ; bis 
family, ib., 13S, 140, 203 ; his m^nan- 
imous goodness to all men, 136, 137 ; 
his easy natural religion, 136, 140-1, 
148 ; — a gunsmith, 137. 147, 170 ; 
hb father, 138 ; his riotous youth at 
Medina, 139, 143, 156, 205 ; he be- 
came a dustman of the temple, 139 ; 
— becomes a salesman at Medina, 
ib. s — bankrupt, goes to Kheyhar 
and prospers, ii. ; and becomes an 
autumn salesman there, <li. ; his pro- 
jects, 140; his mirth and cheerfulness, 
140, 141, 143, 144, 168, 171 ; a strong 
ohider in his household, 141-2 ; his 
good shootiag, 144, 145 ; — makes 
gunpowder, 146, 216 ; 145, 148, 156, 
161 ; his uncommon eyesight, 146-6; 
his grudges of oonscience, 148 ; — 
wounded, 149, 150 ; be eaves a 
Moorish hl.jjy from his robber fel- 
lows, 158-4 ; his tale of a Christian 
who came (by adventure) to Medina 
and suSered there a martyr's death, 
167-8 ; he had seen another Chris- 
tian, and a ‘ friar,’ at Medina, 158 ; 
he would have redeemed his Nas- 
rany guest, with bis mare, from the 
Sinian, 160 ; his talcs of the Ferrb, 
174 ; — visits Hayil, 175 ; — in his 
youth would have gone, a warfaring 
for the faith, to the Crimea, 177 ; his 
mother, 179 ; an old project in com- 
pany with another strong man to 
lead a colony from Medina, to oo- 
npy some good waste soil n^fa 
Elheybar, 181 ; his map of Kheyhar 
and the Medina Hartas, 183 ; — finds 
a skeleton twenty paces of length, laid 


bare in the bank of a scyl, 183; he 
goes for palm-sots to the Hfilbal, 
184; 185, 198, 200, 201, 200, 213, 
219, 220. 224, 283 ; his discourse of 
the jdn, 188 — 194 ; his defence of 
the Nasriny, 186, 166, 197 ; — a 
just salesman for his clients, 196 ; 
bis tale of a young Medina trades- 
man among the Shfas (at el-Meshed), 
202-3; the Nejumy family, 203; 
his worthiness, 204 ; seditions words 
of his generous impatience, 208, 
213 ; his tale of the virtue of tveddui, 
209-10; asayingof— •, 212; his fare- 
well, 214, 216 ; his opinion of the 
blood eaten in fiesh meat, 238; 376, 
480. 

jtiolfammed tin Bashid, v. Ibn liashid. 

Mohammed So'td, Pasha : a Kurdy, 
Pasha of the H&j, 2 ; — governor of 
tho Feraca, 26, SO ; his bittory, 
73-4 ; 90, 92, 99, 171, 177, 190, 207- 
8 , 209, 212, 413 ; n. 34-6 ; —speaks 
an honourable word for the Nasr&ny, 
197. 

Mcdiammtd >in Ba'Hd, a muttowwa, 
brother of Fby^al, n. 430-2. 

Mohattimtd ts-SheTdry, Hij post, 131, 
174, 604. 

Mohammed abti StnUn, v. Abv Sindst. 

Mohammed (fdbtr, effendy, clerk of the 
Jurdy, 198-9. 201, 210-11, 213. 

Mohammedans (in the Arab countries) 
are commonly clay builders, 23. 

W. Mijeb, the brook Arnon, 20, 27. 

Moheseir, a basalt berg in W. Ffifima, 
a. 536. 

Mokha coffee, n. 809. 

Mina [v. Mdna], pldce of pilgrim^e 
near Mecca, 62 ; n. 53. 

et-Monasfr, a fendy of ‘Ateyba, ri. 427. 

Monastery : a Marooita — in Leba- 
non, iL 384 

Moneys — of ancient Arabia, 113 ; note 
by Mr. Barclay V. Head, 188-9 ; 366 ; 
some Aarab can hasdly count — , 
384 [and this is repotted by Syrian 
traders to the Bawalla] ; n. — 
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stolen ftt BeTil, 48 ; the Nasr&ny’s 

— robbed by tbe Turkish lieutenent 
St Kheybnr, 83 ; tbe rate of usury in 
el-Kaum, 342. 

Jlfdnffora, a fendy of Bill! Aarab, n. 147. 

Mons regalis, r. Shdbek. 

Monsoon (Ar. vuyumm season 

of the year) : the — , ll. 389, 463, 
484, 605 ; is not the — the just 
division betrreen A. Felix and A- 
Deserta 7 611. 

Monte Nuovo, s crater-hill at Fnteoli, 
nigh Naples, that was cast up in one 
eruption, 419. 

Montenegro, 474. 

MoDumests de Uediin Salih, 620-3. 

Moon ; eclipse of the — , 280 ; the new 

— (Aihil), 366 ; which is welcomcd-in 
by tbe nomads, ib., 619 ; the Jews 
blow rams’ horns in tho new — , 
366 ; ‘ to bok on the — at the full 
is not wholesome', 446 ; sleeping in 
tbe moonlight blackens tbe face, 
444 ; the — of Bama(han, 519 ; O. 
" Do the Nosira see the — f ” 44 5 
greeting the new — , 225, 306, 

Moors [e. ifeSgireJy] : the Arabio- 
tpoaking people of Barbary. Gar- 
risons of — in tbe H&j-road towers ; 
at ei-Akhdsi, 77 ; at Mediin, 86, 
87, 124 : reputed men of violence, 
87, 373 ; pride of — , 92 j — in Da- 
mascus, 124 ; — are well accepted 
by the Arabians, 126 ; el-A11y found- 
ed by — , 140 ; 162, 238, 366, 368, 
369, 372 ; the — are of sterner metal 
than tbe Arabians, 373. 

Morbus Gallbus [among tribes trading 
to tbe coast towns, as the Bill!, or to 
Medina as tbo Heteym ; it is common 
at E8yU], 391 ; n. 142, 219. 

Moriah, mount — , 446. 

cMfofisfdn ( * sort of hos- 

pital for distracted persona at Da- 
mascus, 172. 


Morning star, n. 496. 

Morocco [v. JfurdAuA], 88, 407, 450 ; 
n. 133. 

Morphia, a medioinc, 267. 

Ber.y -Iforr, v. Ifurra. 

Moira : Aarab — , ti. Marra. 

Mortar, to pound in : ancient — in some 
ruins nigh Ebeybar. Cofiee — , v. su& 
Co2ee. n. 99 ; coffee — at ‘Aneyza, 
368-9 ; rhythmical smiting of tbe 
-.ib. 

SlortrOb, ruined village, 36. 

ilfbseiiijTiu, the false Prophet”, 206. 

Moses [Musa, gd. ».] : by — la here 
intended the Pentateuch (whether 
written by — or not ; like as we say 
Hovsb of the Iliad, whether that be 
all Homer’s work or not) : camping- 
grounds of Israel in tbe desert, 49 ; 
the caravan of B. Israel, 61, 62 ; 90, 
227 ; ■— or law of Israel, 239, 241, 
249, 298 i a snbbme word in — , 
316: 328, 345, 351, 366, 450, 672; 
n. 130, 336 ; tribes of the times of 
— , 361, 379. [e. also Exodus, Le- 
viticus.] 

MoeUm (vnig. Mtisaltm, MUalim), pi. 
Moelemtn [from seilm, submit], the 
people submitted unto the divine 
governance, 240: “None are leas 
Moslems than the Moslemtn ”, 298 ; 
duty of a — , 342 ; it is peribus 
to trust a second time <0 tb^ tole- 
rance, 480, 601. 

Moslemunny, a convert to the religion 
of Islam, a neophyte Moslem, 167, 

eol. 

d-MosUmin, pL of Moslem, used in 
Nejd for “ those of our part, or 
townsmen ”, Q. 445, 446. 

Mosque, v. Mesjid. 

Mosrui, a great division of Harb, n. 
612, 613. 

e2-dfo(df Ad, a fendy of Barb B. SS- 
lem, n. 612. 

Motkdbara, a fendy of Midland Eeteyto, 
n. 231. 

a Mother’s love, 237, 239, 352. 
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Mofhcyif ! ■ e id. gd. Molhtf, qd, v, 

el-Mothteh (prob. ^ i mouth ot 

Wady Laymfln, n. 530-1. 

Mofhif i’ ._e 1 guest-houso at Hiyil, 

686, 538, 594, 006, 610, 611 ; yearly 
coat of the — , 611 ; n. 15 ; provision 
for tbe way given to viaitiz:^ stiangera 
from the — , 260 ; 261. 

Mofktf at ‘Aneyza, n. 434. 

Mofiog AUayda, aheykh of the W^d 
Aly, 176,819, 368, 375,376, 481: n. 
76, 122, 186. 

Mofiog el-^amiydy, sheyhh of the 
Fejtr or Fuhara, 88, 63, 218, 248 ; 
his nature, 250-1; 252. 268, 279, 
312, 331, 332, 342, 343, 344, 347. 
348, 349, 361, 362, 353. 375, 362, 
423, 489, 600, 501-11, 515, 559, 5S9 ; 
n. 19. 

MoUog, a Harb Beduin, ii. 287, 288, 

290, 291, 292, 293, 295, 296. 
MotUhnta, village rains in Mount Seir, 

37. 

m *1 

& shrub of tbe Ne- 

fOd, from which there flows a sort 
of gum caoutchouo, n. 180. [u. 
‘FifcJ 

Motullij, a Solobba kindred, 283, 

Hoant of Olives, n. 314. 

Moveables : ' few — in Arab honses, 

291. 

tl-Mowla, the Lord God. n. 83. 
el-Moy, or tl-Moy Sht'db or Ameah 
Hakrdn, on the way between Kasim 
and Mecca, □. 473. 

Mozayna, a fendy of Harb B. Salem, 
n. 355, 612. 

'Jfmihdn, a fendy of W. ‘Aly, 229. 
Mw’ojfn pi of 

musty, 466. 


ilfu‘al2al-d(, tbe few elect poems which 
have been preserved of pre-Ialamita 
Arabia : they are of the age before 
Mob., 284 j n. 36,42, 471. 

Mu'aUom, master in a handicraft, 
school-teacher : in tbe mouths of 
Moslems — is an honourable title 
of Jews and Christians, who are 
* the people of the Scriptures ’, 290. 

jHudrjtiV, deceased brother of Tollog 
sheykh of the Moahib, Ahu Shamah, 
472. 

Mn&ra, basket of palm mat at Ehey- 
bar, u. 111. 

0 « J 

Mu'alUrin pL of^U.^ (in Damascus), 

loose-living persons, 63 ; n. 151 — 
153. 

MviSrah f a spies, 97. 

tl-Mvidrak (disease), 301. 

d-Mubiidt PJady MOss wrote Jl 
L2j'ov>l.«: Wahiby is another name 
for tile place] : site of rained villages, 
about five miles below el-Ally, 161 , 
652. 

Mdbrai en-Ndga (SjlJil 81, 

(Bed. d-MiJiam, qd, v.), 96, 135, 
209, 359, 361-2, 

Mdbty, too tardy, 478. 

Mudd yidak ! 567. 

Mudirris, a studied man, a. 193. 

Afiidir e{- Jfdi at Ma'an, 33. 

Miiiomiy apothe- 

cary, man of medicine [v. Hakim] ; 
256 e< passim. 

Muifhin, V. MaefthiTU 

Muetthin, he who ntters the formal cry 
(el-l)!ii») to the canonical prayers ; 
whether from a mosqne or in the 
field, 68 ; n. 306. 

Mufdrish er-Silz, Syrian caravaners’ 
name of a camping site near el-H4jr, 
81. 

tl-Mufarri} {or Hv/tiTrij) of ‘Aneyta, 
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steward of the Prince’s ball at Hayil, 
586, 688, 694, 610 ; n. 49, 69, 250, 
351 ; his sister is put to death fur 
child-murdcr at ‘Anejza, 368. 

el-Mnfej/rij, a fcndy of 'Ateyba, n. 
427. 

« > 

Mtiffsr (Jftit)i eight-year-old came!, 
356. 

Jftighrat, tower in the desert of Moab, 
13. 

eJ-JfuydKo, a fendy of ‘Ateyba, n. 427. 

Muiafiz, guardian of the nilgrimage, 
69. 

• « 

Mv^fUlh title of Ibn 

Bashid. iL 13. 

ifuidbimtn, □. 416. 

Mnfidllif, a kindred of Kbeybar vill- 
agers, n. 133. 

'{vhaTTam, an Albanian ‘Ageyly at 
Ebeybar, n. 61, 91, 92. 93, 171 ; 
death of — , 172, 137 ; sale of his 
goods, 173 ; 174, 186. 

IfiihdrmJn they who go 

girded with the gnnner’s belt, □, 79. 

lb» MujdUad, a sub-tribe of Annezy 
formerly of el-Kasim, n. 28 ; their 
aheyfch desperately dedes ‘Abeyd ibn 
Basbid, tb . ; 37. 

Mujeddir, vaccinator, 254. 
fi 

Mvjellad a skin of dates 

at el-AUy, v. Shenna, 163 ; n. 113 

o . i. ■ 

tl-Mujiir = the milky 

way, 278. 

Mujdbbvii [v. Jlf‘cishush], coffee bower 
in ‘Aseyza orchards, n. 422. 

MdVaad, sitting place (of the men) in 
an Arab house or booth, 326 ; — in 
the oasis (or clay) house. 283. 

Aftsbdry, [Kra, hire,) a earner upon 
pack beasts, 83. 

Wady MuWiiyat, a. 224. 

ei-Huihltlif, a. 61- 


Afafebarfn, (sing.^'^ or^)^), deceit- 
ful persons, 176. 

B. ilukiS), V, iSAersnii. 

Mv^iawema camel-masters in 

the Haj, 3, 4, 6. 

w e ^ 

Miil-eir in Barckhardt), Bed. 

camel saddle crates 01 litters, in 
which are carried the eheykhly 
housowiroB, 137 ; n. 304. 

Mnlberries, of the Mecca country, n. 
530. 

Mules in the HSj, 60 ; kelli — , to 
drive the well-mechine, 9, 126. 
Muleteer in Edom, 38. 

Mumbir (manbir) er-Btual, a moun- 
tain [». SAerroro]. 

Mummies of Egypt, n. 520. 

JfilTui [v. Mona] near Mecca, n. 423. 
Mandlh (vulg. mund’M gd. v.], a 
‘ couching place ' of camels, 682 ; 
n. 318. 

Afunitr, pulpit. 

^ « 

Mundel (JjA«)> * revealor of secret 
things by enchantments, □. 188-0. 
-MundlA, [v. AfundbA] ss-SAsuiA, at 
Boreyda, n. 816. 

Mun/ar B. ‘AtieA, 285. 

Mdniefik, Thueyny tl-, n. 354, 356. 

Me> ^ 

ifurobb'a tet of the 

rabfa or spring pasture, 3S& 

Murdd, who succeeded Sultan ‘Abd el- 
‘Aztz ; he was shortly afterward de- 
posed, 538. 

Murder [v. Homidde, Crimes] : — of 
an old wiver at Ebeybar, n. 214 ; 

— of a little maiden at ‘Aneyza, 368 ; 

— of Suez Canal labourers, 421. 
Mwrra or Mona, a tribe of Beduios in 

the South ; a tribesm«i of — , 207, 
364 ; n. 424, 426. 

B. ifumt or Moir, a Solubby kindred, 
2S3. 
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Murraiug, S48, 429 ; n. 240, 400. 
el-JIurrdshtdda, & Jendy of ‘Ateyba, ir. 
427. 

Ml34a, Mosea, 90, 013 ; u. 12. 

‘Ayn H&sa, 41. 

if4aa tbe at el -Ally, 146 ; — ol 
B. Sdkhr Uncage, 148 ; 479, 430, 608. 
614. 629. 

Wady JHusa, Moses' Tslley, or Petra, 
40, 41, 87, 175. 

a vayluing man, 620. 
el-MveeUith, a fendy oi BuvbUa, 332. 
Mvtherif, bigh OTerlooking ground, 425. 
Mushir, field matabaL 

Mtultotowam a oainel-brokor 

in the B. ‘Aly, Harb, speech, u. 
306. 

Ifishrak, II. 107. 

MtiShrakin (pL of maehrak), idolaters. 
465. 

Muthy, a dog’s name, 427. 

Mueicants of Uamascns, 667. 
sf.Afus^rdv, the Bnssian people, 90, 209, 
474 ; IL 42 ; tho Nasriny at Kheybar 
mistaken for a spy of the — , 81 ; 
262, 255, 490 ; fear ol the — at 
Ta^, 624. 

Husky, poisoned in his drink, n. 13. 
ei-Afujlaft, station on the E, Haj road 
abore Mecca, n. 631. 

HuseHm, son of ‘Andi, jid or patriarch 
of the Annezy, 229. 
ei-Muslajidda, village of J. Sbammai : 
— is “ less than leyma ", u. 19, 62, 
297. 301. 

ifusviba or Umsubba, 303-4, 519. 
ilfufiilfiea, v. ifoftdly. 
Ifafasdlitm.oatniiussary (for the Prince 
Ibn Basbfd), 645 ; n. 20. 

HiiAir, a poor Bfshry at Kheybar, ii. 
240. 

AfillWr, or better mut!,ir (yu*.*), name 

for milk shards or mereesy in the 
Mecca country, 262. 

Htilkkir, an ‘Ateyba shoykh, who rode 


raflk in the 'Aneyza sian k&fily, 
II. 481, 462, 463, 464, 467. 468, 470, 
471, 472, 473, 476, 483, 628, 632. 

y J 

Mtipiur (^e), an Arabian oatriaroh, 
IT. 355, 366, 461. 

Mutton, price of — at HSyil, 609 ; rs. 
— at ‘Aneyra, 345. 

.• 

Mviloww'a reilgiouB eider 

(Blaetm). II. 368, 369, 395, 405, 412. 
Huivalladin, home - bom persons oi 
strange blood, 652. 

if* 

Mttiayyin ( . r^), circumcision festl- 

val, 340 i the chorus of maidens, 
ii. $ the gnest-Buppei, 341 ; the 
guests, ii. i dancing men, ti. ; band, 
clapping, ii. ; 391-2 ; n. 257. 
fifiizeyrti, assembling-plaoe of the Sy. 
rian HSj Catalan nigh forty miles S. 
of Bamaaous, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 11, 26, 
47, 53, 67, 67. 

tl-HiizzeA’ma, a fendy of ‘Ateyba, n. 
427. 

/in Milzzeyed, Aarab — , a kindred oi 
KuwMla. 332. 

Myrtle : a shrub like the — 493. 
Nabal, 39. 

Nabatean ; the — people, 29, 236 ; — 
inscriptions, v. <tii Inscriptions and 
jtfeddin Sdlih ; — sculptured archi- 
tecture, 620 ; — royaume, 623. 

[About the time of Jesus C. the — 
kingdom extended from Boet(t)ra to 
el-Bdjr in Arabia.] 

4 . I 

KahUt ^ or ». 5i«n), 

quarter-stafi of the Hej&z Arabians, 
147. 

N&fem, a poet, 263. 

NSga, Beduin for Sa^, a cow-camel: 

Neby Silih’s — , 81, — and call, 96. 
"the N^a’s milking-pail’’, 158. 
Sagis, a tomb, 386; — perhaps from 
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rixvs [corr. : this oonjecture is er- 
roneous], 411. TUe Syrian Buatiny 
says in his Lexicon, that Namtt.i 

U used in Syria for , tomb; 

since the j “ hardly sounded by 

Syrians, stands here for 

]. Naq4», a sonnding sand-drift in 
Sinai, 307. 

i/igiU the sounding-board 

in the belfry of the Greek Monas- 
teries, 308 ; a bell, 411. 

Hoha, Bednin fern, name, 467. 

}idluii> (ndhb], rapine, n. 483. 

Nails, iron — among European wares 
sold in Nejd, □. 401. 

Sajin, a tIIIs^ in Middle Nejd, n. 
397. 

tn-Najjeyl, village of B. Salem, Harb, 
n. C 12 . 

Naked Bednin children (and that even 
by night and in cold weather), 302, 
471 : n. 230. 

Naksh, scored inscription, 5S1. 

Ndmds pL navximlt, v. 

Nagils : in old Arabic — is a lair, 
especially a hunter’s lair, 411 ; cer- 
tain cells of dry stone boildii^ in 
Sinai called — , 386, 411 ; opinion 
of Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, ib. ; n. 
102, 206. 

lin N(2nui« [«. Ndmtts], sheykh of the 
Nodnwy, Heteym, n. 241. 

^'amue ardour and inoita- 

tion of the spirit (i;(i. Oallis verve, 
elan), the sting of anger, 16.7. 

Na4r, perhaps corrupted to Pers, nanlt, 
ill. 

HargUy (for narjily; called also ihitha), 
the water-pipe, 19, 66, 69, 73. 

Udmr, a poor man of gums in the pil. 
grimage, left siok at Mediin S&Iih, 99. 

ri-Nofdra (sing. A'ofrdny), the Chris- 
tian people or nations; the — esteemed 


by Mohammedans to be of better 
faith than themselves, 176, 21C; — 
of better blood and human nature, 
274, 040; — of better religion than 
the wild Bed., 178, 394, 445 ; “ One 
Moslem may chase an hundred 

— ”, 275; “One Moslem prisoner 
exchanged for ten — ”, 504; “Do 
meteors fall upon the beads of the 

— ? ” 278 ; the pre-Islauoic inhabi- 
tants of .4.rabia called — , 440, 545 ; 
235, 282, 387, 396 ; all arts derived 
to them from the — , 286, 404, 
456, 531, 579, 697, 612 ; the Arabian 
(perchance Montanist) tradition of 
the wedlock of tbs — , 297, 445 ; 
the — “ falsifiers of the former 
Scriptures”, 298, 606 ; — “ People of 
the Scriptures ”, 298, and therefore 
“ teachers ”, 299 ; — “ are idolaters, 
they make unto God partners ”, 299 ; 

— are, they t.hinlr, one kindred, 387 ; 
land of the — , 389 apeopleof tbeit 
word, 460, 532 ; 7ahud and — ‘ can- 
not utter the Lord’s name ’, 471 ; *— 
cannot look up to heaven’, 475; 
is smoke-drinking blamed amongst 
the — ? 481 ; — encourage the Mos- 
lems to pray in their rebgion, 630 ; 
“ Sleep in the- house of the — ”, 530 ; 

— ‘ uncles’ sons of the Y&hud’, 530 ; 
war of the — and Islam, 537 ; fasting 
of the — , 538 ; ‘ no kind of wedlock 
observed among the — ', 297, 446, 
540, 004 ; ‘ Are the — polite nations ’ 1 
605; a.* — cannot look up to heaven’, 
48,221; the — may everywhere pass 
freely save to the Harameyn, 86, 87 ; 
riches of the — , 88, 144 ; — sudd to bo 
bom out of the sea, 171 reputed 
great strikers, 178 ; — “ inhabit a 
city walled with iron, in the sea”, 219 ; 
‘ the — sicken not as other men', 257 ; 
war with the — , e. JeMd ; behind 
how many floods dwell the — ? 279 ; 
some strangers, passengers in Nejd 
reputed — , 278 ; their probity, 285 ■, 

— will fall down into hell fire. 
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303 ; they An ohildren of the Evil 
One, 342 ; “ the — be not followers 
Slight of tho doctrine of Jesus 
369 ; 370, 372, 373, SS4 ; lands and 
cities of the — , 419 ; opinion of 
the — at ‘Aneyza, 382, 437. 

Nasarene, Christian. 

the Nasarene country (which in Syria 
we hear named el-Bel&i, and more 
seldom FfanhUtdn ; and among the 
foreign merchants in ei-Kasim, ef- 
Koroadt), a land without camels, 274 ; 
without palms, 276, 27$ ; peaceable, 
277 ; without Beduins, Si. ; -—very 
populous, 276, 277. 

[Nosera Beduins, near ^odtyda. 

SheAf Ndfir, a tribute gatherer of the 
gherif Emir of Mecca, n. 427. 622, 
625, 626, 627, 629, 630, 631, 632, 
633, 634, 535, 636. 537, 638. 

Sb^kh Nifir et-Siairy, a EhSJidy 
[oorr. a Sbeyay] of ‘Aneyaa, n. 330, 
and one of the Jidda merchants, 
351, 352, 364. 370, 387, 390, 392, 
403. 

Nosr, victory, n. 54. 

Nisr, an Auijy tribesman, 572, 673, 
570, 677, 678, 681, 682, 583, 684, 
dSo-e. 

A’osr, a Horby at Hayil, 603. 

Nosr, Ibn Rashid’s secretary, 688, 591, 
592, 600 ; □. 40, 68. 

Na^r, a Sbammacy of el- 'Irik, 580. 

NiifriSny .• “ it is lawful to kill a — ”, 
196, 206, 273; “With a — who 
need keep any law ? ” 232, 264, 273 ; 
the Nomads’ jealousy of the — 
among them, 262 ; the — an enigma 
to them, 272 ; the name — was a 
reproach and execration, 274, 413, 
684 ; ‘a — may not wed ere he 
shall have slain a Moslem 640. 

Nosrdwy, the same as Nasrdny(l have 
heard also in Aratna the fern. Hat- 
rauiia), n. 60, 62. 

Nature : the Temple of — , 11 . 120. 

Nfvis (Pets.), a cemetery, 411. 

Nasareth. 156 : n. 38a. 


Neapolitan seamen ; dark-oolonred — 
mistaken for slaves, 127 : n. 168. 

Nebh'a * gnarled mountain 

bush, II. 477. 

NebJianieh, village in el-Kashn, n. 290. 
N&y, prophet : «»- —, the Prophet, ».s. 
Mohammed, gd. v. 

Ifedovnoer tl-l/dky tea d-kdhtea, n. 97. 
Needles and thread, for gifts in tho 
khAia, sea 

Nefd, pi. anjdd ((jljijl dunes of 

the NefOd so called, n. 314. 

Nijer, a oominon eoldier of the Hij- 
road kellaa, 124, et passim. 

Ntffsra {jylj. shy.) n. 2ia 
Nefs, spirit, wind, n. 384. 

Nefild [Besshm wrote : 0 . 2/^d] 
deep sand desert. In the map I have 
accounted the — « with the Petra 
sandstones ; and believe them to 
be such as onr “ greensands There 
are tongues of Nefud in all the 
vaetity of the Arabian peninsula : 
in el-Wtshm they say, “ The Nefud 
reaches in the north to Jauf el- 
‘Amir, and southward to Sunn'a 
[Sin'a]. This is like their seyiag of 
the southern Harrae, they stretch 
between Mecca and Ehoybar ” ; but 
wc have seen that they ate not con- 
tinuous, 66 ; — between G&za and 
Egypt, 234 j — between Teyma and 
Jauf, 297, 307, 310, 322, 331, 347, 
607. 676 ; II. 32, 49, 71, 146, 265, 
426 ; — d-Arish, 239 ; — el-Kasim, 
22; 34, 40. 289, 303, Sll, 312, 
313, 314, 321, 322, 320, 329, 331, 

332, 333, 334. 339, 341, 346, .343, 

336, 366, 361, 366, 366, 367 ; the 

cottage doors in ‘Aneyza are of deep- 
strewn— sand, 376 ; 381, 385. 390, 
892, 893. 399, 400, 406, 407. 411. 

414, 416, 417, 422, 430, 434, 450. 

466, 467, 468; border of the — 
southward, 469, 619 ; — of el- 
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Wishm, 423, 436, 438 ; tha — s ol 
Arabia, 540. 

Nifur et-fari^, mountain in tlie way 
to Mecca {rom Middle Nejd, n. 475. 

Hegdba, said to be the miine o! a 
mountain coast in tbe Tehama, 416, 

Segati, ruined site in J. Kecak, 22. 

Negro : there are a mnltitude of —as 
in Arabia ; they are bond-aervantB 
in oases and nomad tribes, and freed 
men •, and the posterity of euch- 
There are some whole Tillages of — 
blood In Arabia, as Kheybar and el- 


40, 93 ; — Arabia, 171, 178, §12 
nomad women veiled, 220 ; — tribes 
are commonly dispersed in ferjdn, 
228, 236 : miirrain in — , 240 ; 264, 
280, 291 ; the trade of — east of 
Teyma pertains to the Persian Gulf, 
312 ; the vulgar Arabio speech of 
— , 398. 

W. Ntjid (two Wadies thus named, 
which descend to opposite parts 
from one mountain of that name) 
in the Tehima.Shefa. 417. 

Hijit, foul, impious, 496. 


BAyat. Sometimes a poor white 
village or nomad woman (of Heteym, 
of Jeheyna) will wed with a we!isi> 
ing — villager i and I have known an 
Heteyray wedded with a black wo- 
man of el-Hayat. [The children of an 
Hetcymla wedded vnth a negro of the 
kellA at el-H£jr were black-ekinnod, 
bat they had the fine Unearaonts of 
Arabs, 553.] •— woman in the H&j, 
60 j a young — at Teyma, 295 ; — 
Beduin woman, 376, 650 ; — es joy 
to be well adorned. 550 ; B. — es in 
Arabia, 80, 171, 337 ; a young — 
pargetter at ‘Aneyza, 347 ; 417, 455 ; 
— women in ‘Aneyza, 44i ; — bonds- 
men at ‘Ayn ez-Zeyma, 401 ; a — 
host in W. PAtima, 637 j a — gar- 
dener, 639. [ 0 . Slaves.] 

Tfejd, tbe inner highland of north 
Arabia ; humour of — ers, 142 j — 
manners, 201 ; WahAby— -, 231, 247 ; 


ed-rfftiya, n. 418. 

yejjdl), postman, 9, 121, 174; n. 187. 

0 

iHjjar (read Mjr ^ ), antique stone 

troughs so called at Mediin Salih, 
134. 

Nejjd, village ruins in Mount Seir, 37. 
en-SejjiUa, asa-maie's name, n. 231. 
ITady -V^7. in the TehAma.ShAfa, 417. 
Uejm, a star, an aerolith, 366. 

Kym : Hdj — warden of the keila at 
UedAin Salih, 88, 89, 94, 96, 112, 
127, 137, 139, 162, 164, 165, 166. 

170, 176, 177, 103, 194. 195, 196, 

202, 280, 283. 314, 358, 369, 360, 

363, 364, 366 tt teq., 369, 371 si 

leq., 374, 438, 602, 511, 613-14, 636, 
653 ; n. 39. 116. 

A'^'oiruiaaii 

Nsjrdn, a city in el-Y4men, 475 ; u. 
176 s “ the inhabitants are in re- 


people of — , 286-7, 288, 290 ; — 
could not be inhabited without the 
camel, 292, 294 ; 326, 331, 426, 479. 
480, 493, 517, 628, 636, 647 ; devout 
— , 648 ; 654, 669, 660, 680, 584, 
603, 606, 810 ; West — , 262, 285, 
287, 617 ; population of nomad — 
275 ; — Arabians are called Bednw 
in the border lands, 539 ; — tribes, 
611; n. West — , 3. 14, 33, 201, 
238 : Middle — , 176 ; — manners, 
12; — aplam,303 ; —urbanity, 25. 
37 : — wilderness, 45 ; — Arabians, 


ligion Baydiiyyth, like the people 
of Msskat ” (SleymAn Abn Dadd, 
Sheykh el-‘Ageyl at Damascus], S24. 

HtjUmy [Ar, for the Kurdish Yeldiae- 
ly], family name of Amm Moham- 
med, n. 138 ; the elder — , 138-9. 
149, 188 ; 283, 290, 503. 

Selnoth, village mins in Moab, 22. 

ef.A’dmca, Austrian Empire and Ger- 
many, 605, n. 608. 

Nenbaah, (perhaps for naluijj, w 
^). 670 . 
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Wetihi reoriture — , 180. 

ffesma n. 07. 

Nesi>ettem ‘alty^ (Bed- valediction) 
270, n. 273. 

Nettie: — at KLeybar, n. 120, 14:4, 
231. 

N. Testament, 433, 450 j n- 10. 
lf{ba {nibz), said in jesting wise, 4B7. 
Ni^ro, the — (Batanea), 272. 

Niggtra (!!,*:), sunken bays in the 
y 

^arra lavas so called, Q. 231, 232. 
Night : — in the wilderness of Arabia, 
230, 259, 339, 376, 378 ; arctic — , 
277 ; the cheerful summer — in the 
kbila, 277 ; coolness of the summer 
— , 473, 483. 

Nightshade weed, 300. 

Uikktl, a ruined site in Moab, 20. 

Nile : the — , 89, 553 ; B. a — village, 
92, 16& 

[nOnr], the Arabian leopard, 
328 ; n. 145. 

Nitnnin, a dog’s name, 427. 

Nimrod [of whom the Moslems say, 
“ He slew his father and took his 
own mother to wife ”]. IL 18. 
JfAullo'an in-Hir, between el-Kaslm 
and Mecca, il 464. 

• « 

the poronpine, 132. 

Nitre, prepared by the Bed., 304. 

W. in-N'ab, near Tayif, n. 532. 
tn-N'ttigsha, a fendy of ‘Ateybs, n. 
427. 


Ibn A'dntus [Ndmos], family name of 
the sheykhs of the Noamsy, in C4, 
70; their dta. 72, 231, 241. 

Soora, a woman’s name, li. 25. 

Nose-medicines, 438. 

Nose-ting : the woman’s — , at el-Ally 
149 : — among the’ Bed., 340 ; n. 
220. 297. 

November : cold — nights in J. Sham, 
mar, II. 60. 

ifowet/r, wife of Maatak, an Heteymia, 
u. 274, 277. 278. 278. 

Ntih4} _uj (from j,a), we will flit, 
489.^’ ^ 

Numbers : the fabnlons ennmeration of 
Hebrews and Arabs, 22, 43, 61, 130 ; 
Zeyd counts by tens, 343. 

Numedal, a valley in Norway, 429. 

S&ii, the Arabic letter n, sounded in 
the ending of nouus pronoonced in- 
definitely, in Nejd, 581. 

. .4 

en-Nu^eyritA “ idola- 

trous Mohammedan sect in Northern 
Syria, n. 373. 

Niahud el-Jemdl A-flU}, 

father of the patriarch Will, 229. 

el-Nussir, a kindred of Anuezy, 332. 

NiMsy barley grass, 

in the desert, n. 240, 462 ; valley 
sides in the Mecca countiy hoary 
with — , 484. 


itodia, an affinity of Kheybar vil- 
lagers, c. 133. 

Noah : “ tomb ” of — at Ksrak, 25 ; n. 
171, 386. 

NSakh I [nduschh,] make (the carnet) 
kneel, 397. 

Soiinafi, a kindred of Heteym, clients 
of the Audjy, Bisbr, 664. 

Nodsera. a kindred of Annezy, 332. 


Kikh (read nimiikh. 




oam^ kneel, a. 63, 486. 


1 make the 


Nitzzan, a dog’s name, 427. 


Oaks : evergreen — In the monntains 
of Edom, 39 : — in the Harra, 379. 

Oasis [perhaps the Ar. Wady \ : all the 
Arabian — es were colonies of Bed., 
234 ; — -dwellers are of more sonnd 
understanding than the Nomads, 
317 ; — life bare of superfluous cares, 
533 ; 0 . 6 ; — Arabs are full of petu- 
lant humour, 380. 
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Oath : (as all Ara^) the Bod. incessantly 
take God's name in vain, crying out, 
OUah / Well^Ih / Billah ! 265 ; Bed. 
— 8, 266-9 ; to swear by the religion, 
266 ; yemSn {tea byo< hdfha 

el-‘a4id, uu Ruib ei-mabid inny md 
adeskurak), 2Q'j, 570 ; words to clear 
onesetl of another’s suspicion, ib, ; 
certain forms of oaths which are 
ceoeired among tbcai as binding, 
ii. ; — of denial, tb. ; to swear upon 
the sword, tb. ; — e that are binding 
between enemies, 268 ; n. 65, 268. 

Dooidental ; the — nations, 874. [o. 
Franks, Frenzy.'} 

Ochre : chamber walls in Sayil painted 
with — , 586, 696. 599. 601. 

Odours : Arabs rery imaginatiTe of all 

— , 210 . 

Oedipus : a Beduin — , 197. 

Officer : an Ottoman — who disputed 
with Zeyd, ‘ Whether Higher nnfco 
God were the life of townsfolk or 
of the Nomads 223. 

Og : the great “ bed ” of — , 18. 

Ogre [i>. 0/tril] : the — , 61. 

Oil for the lamps of the temples of 
kledina and Mecca carried in the 
H&i, 33 ; ~ of a tree which is better 
than samn, 276 ; — of the rock, 
695, 600. 

‘OitUz [prona by Nejdets ‘Oidfi 
probable site of — , m 601. 

OHUa named ‘ the slave of Mirhab, 
last sheykh of Mosaic Kheybar ; 
after the (Mohammedan) conquest of 
the place he gathered the dispersed 
villagers and became their head m 
114; he was slain by the Bediiw, 

a. 

Oleander, v, Bose-lanrel, 439. 

'Omdn, commonly prononnced in Nejd 
'Amdn : the Arabian OuU Province 
of— ,11.362, 430, 458. 

'Onanfo, thelvil of ‘Oman, o. 458, 
528. 

'Onar [prone, in Nejd Amorj, Ant 
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oalii : mosque of — , 446 ; n. justice 
and simpheity of — , 360-1, 393. 

Ophthalmia : (the eyeballs of the weak- 
dieted Arabs, baked all day in tbs 
sunny drought, are very subject to 
night chills), 42, 256, 527 ; rheu- 
matic — , 547, 548, 551; IL 111, 
265, 358. 

Orange : the — is not planted in the 
Arabian oases, 152. 

Orchard at eb-Tayif, a. 517. [v. Ji- 
niyay, ^auta, 

0r4ynidl, a kindred of Barb in Nejd. 
which have no great cattle, n. 308. 

9 i 

Orghra or ropbrica (sA')t fhe sweet 

froth oi new-drawn milk. 263. 

Orientalism ; that fantastic — which 
is as it were the odour of a lady’s 
oaeket, b not Arabian but foreign, 
57, 579 i — of the great border 
cities, 263; — of the Nomads, 263- 
tv. ^a^fdd.] They arc orodnlous 
of aught beyond their ken, 263 ; 
they tell of bygone adventures in 
the desert, ib. ; — of the Arabs, 

102 - 

Orion, 278. 

Ornaments ^o. Bracelet, Nose-ring, 
Jewel] of the women of el-AUy, 149 ; 

— of the Beduin maddens and wo- 
men, 227, 340 ; — sold at HSyil, 
585. 

Otftei/jir [Ns/teylbtr]. oasb in el-W4shm 
(“ three hundred ” houses) : from 
hence came the Besskra family, about 
the year 1818, to ‘Aneysa, m 423. 

Oamullg, Syrian vulg. for Omanli, 
Ottoman, a Turk. 

Ostrich in Arabia, 86, 132 ; — es perish 
in a murrain, 429 ; n. 70 ; value of 

— skins, tb.; 223. 

‘Olbeyrn, hamlet of five houses, in the 
dominion of Ibn Bashld, n. 19. 

Otheytkia, oasb in el-Weshm, u. 423. 

’Oliy’Ji, e. W'othyii. 

Ottoman : — Empire [». £>cu>2a] : all 
now ruinous in the — countries, — 
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crimiiiai goremmeat, 73, 75, 91 ; 
pioua foundution of some — Sultana 
53 [t>. Selim, ‘Abd-ei-'AzW] ; — mle in 
Syria, 74 : Bed. opinion of the — 
government, 92, 103, 229. 230 ; ll. 
cormption and misrule deplored 
the Arabians, 870 ; 373, 426. 

Oaadam, pi. of Adamy {qd. v.) a man. 

Ouieyisi, a dog’s name, 427. 

Oicignat eUBiien, site near Uedina, 87. 

Owl (the — in the desert, 305 ; it is 
eaten by Febiiee, >&., 604. 

Oiddd d-watan, children of tiie soil, 
165. 

Oioahdz, “founder of d-Oviahazieh and 
brother of ‘Eyir”, n. 393. 

d-OwahaiUlt, an ancient town -site 
near ‘Aneyza, IL 390. 

Oxeeheyfg [e. Q&rat OvithtySya\, a place 
in el-W4shm, e. 529. 

Oz?n<^ (isU-jAJ, isU/ij), caravan 
bUcirit, 123, 211 . 

P : this letter is wanting in Arabic, [e. 
n. 8.] 

Palestine, a bare limestone country of 
little natural beauty, 90, 172 ( graves 
of patrjaiche in — , 388 ( — renferme 
pen de monuments antdrieurs i 
I'dpoque greoque, 620-2 ; ix 373. 

Palm bast, for well-ropes, a. 423. 

Palm-leaf plait (for mate) at Kheybar, 
IL 178. 

Palmistry, 258, 444, 483, 648. 

Palms : [There are no wild — in the 
Aiahian desert soil, saving few seed- 
lings by watering places. 349 ; there 
grow half-wild — in some sites of 
spring waters as in J. Ajja and by 
the lower valley ground of Kbeybar.] 
Male and female — , 94 ; no — in 
the land of the Xasara, 275 ; bos- 
bandiy of — at el- Ally, 152; at 
T^ma, 293 ; in H&yil, 613 ; n. h«.lf 
wild — in Ajja. 10 ; — of Kheybar, 
where they are innuToerabU, 101, 


178 ofi-eets, 184, ; season to marry 
the — , 212, 214 ; male — , 214 ; no 
•— at Samira, 300 ; — • of Garra, 312 j 
— of Boreyda, 329 ; — • of ‘Aneyza, 
332, 365. 

Palmyra, [o. Todmor] eulphuroue 
stream of — , 161 { the ancient eity, 
169 ; L’eciiture de — , 180 ; 530, 662, 
568 ; n. 400. 

Papers s the EheyAbaia enspicioos of 
the Nsjtany’s buried — , u. 94, 96. 

Paradise : the Moslem — , 91 ; IL 140. 

ne()d«Ai(Toi [v. A^med], a. 10. 

Pargeters s — at Hayil, n. 0 ; — in el- 
Easim, 322, 341. [e. /us.] 

Parliament of the tribe, v. Mejlxe. 

Partridge I the rook — ,323, 394, 433, 
448 ; IL 61, 184, 216. 

Pasha (Ar. bosha) of the Edj (e. Mo- 
hammed 8a‘id), 2, 9, 10, 16, 26, 
61, 60, 67 ; — - guardian and pay- 
master, 69, 73 ( bis provision, 70, 73 ; 
his life, 73-6 ; be is his own camel- 
master, in the Ha|, his Enrdish ava- 
rice, hie daughter, bU brother, his 
palace at Damascus. 74 ; his great 
pavilion, 77 j 87. 

Passport : circular — [fifunffdt], n. 
83, 163 ; — of Ibn Rashid, 68, 82, 
127, 161, 211, 259; British—. 161, 
163. 

Pastimes [e. Game, Bidi, Min^aJa ] : 
no manly — among the Bed., 339 1 
ohildren’s — , H., 432-3. 

Pasture-bashee [v. Gneeha], 260, 279. 

Path ,- beaten — in the kbila, near 
oaeee upon common ways, 678, 584. 

Patriarch [v. Jid], the Semitic — 
240 : — of el-Ally, 147. 

Patriotism and religion, 549. 

St. Paul, n, 347. 

Peacemaker, 317, 371. 

Pblbo, n. 38. 

Peninsula (of Arabia), c. Arabia. 247, 
253, 268, 374. 

Fensionera of Ibn Rashid, 610, 619. 

Peppermint plant, in the dry eeyls in the 
steppe of e(-Tayif. u. 399, 478, SOP 
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feriumes [v. Incense, Juar], 206, 266, 
438, 450. 

[e. Ahmed], n, 10. 

Persie, 32, 59. 

Persian ; —s in the Syrian Hij, 4 ; — 
singing, 6 ; 6, 8 ; their apparel, 69 ; 

— woman and dames, 60 ; 60, 73, 86, 
209 ; — aga, v. JHokammed Aghra, 
69 ; — lordlings, 61 ; — standard, 32 ; 

— consulate, 64 ; pilgrimage of a — 
lady deceased, 66-7 } — cock on 
pilgrimage, TO ; 308 ; Q. — small 
money in the bazaar of Hiyil, 9 ; 

— calligraphy in Arabic documents, 

83 : cartridges” , 125 ; — camel- 

bags, 206 j — language, 361 j — 
manner of drinking tea, 370 ; the — s 
are of Gog and Magog, 624. 

Persian Gulf, 68, 293, 651 ; — words, 
602 i 612 ; IL 9. 209, 312, 348, 386 
391. 458. 463, 472, 478. 

Persian hakim, v. ffakim, 

Persian pilgrimage caravan throngh 
Ibn Baahid’a country, 689, 699 ; n. 
49, 60. 61, 52, 278, 294. 

Persian (schismatic) rel^ion, 68, 171, 
475 ; — e in the H&j burned in the 
fdty of their (Sunny) fellow pil- 
grims at Medina for despite done to 
the tomb of Moh., 08 ; n. their ma- 
lignant onrioslty in not eating with 
other m en, 202; —a in Syria, 261; 
373 ; — pilgrims, 484. 

Pest, pestilence [v. tl-Waba, Cholera, 
Pevcr], 378. 

Pestle ; coffee — , called swHi{ {qi. tt.) 
by the Aarab of the Western dlras, 
246 ; — of limestone, 286 ; IL — of 
stone, wrought by Bed.. ISO. 

Petra, Wady 39-43, 45 ; hewn 

monuments (mostly eepulcbral) at 

— and Med&in S&Iih compared, 
43, 106 ; — eandstone rock (40), 
compared with tbat of el-Hejr, 106 ; 
the £11; compared with the Diwin 
passt^ at Mediin Salih, 121 ; the 
Khasna Sar'aSttn compared with the 
Diwin, ib . ; 169 ; Moh. ‘Aly’s tale of a 


Frank and his wife at — , 176 j 439, 
621, 623 ; n. the ancient — , 176 ; 
540. 

Phantom camel, 426 ; — oasis, 648. 

Pharaoh, 40. 

Philadeipibia, v. Babbath Ammon. 

Philemon, the Comic Poet, who died 
laughing [he was B.c. 274], 53. 

“PHILIP OF Macbdon ” : a Turkish 
army surgeon at Tiyif affirms that 
he can road an Himyario insor. — 
H. 610. 

Philosophy (c. d-FdUiJa ) : the Platonic 
— , 164. 

Phlebotomists ; Bed. — , 492. 

Phoenician coast, 511; IL 261, 373. 

Phthisis, n. 384. 

Physician (». JfudowKy, 5ailw] ! what 
must be the Arabian — , 255-6. 

Piastre, a Frankish (Ital.), word, used 
by Franks in the Fast ; it is half a 
groat at Damascus. 

Pictures : book of — , 336, 309. 

Piedmontese HAjjy, at HAyil, n. 
50-3. 

Pigeons, blue rock-, which haunt about 
water holes in the desert [Lvbeid 69] : 
— at Medain Salih, 133, 448; n. 74, 
231, 473. 

PHaiv, a Turkish mess of boiled rice 
and mnttoa, 598. 

Pilgrimage of the Beligion, 3. [«. 

Pilgrimage caravans of el-Kasim, v. 
el-^asim. 

Pilgrimage ; ‘ the little — ' to Medina, 
n. 480. 

Pilgrimage : places of ancient — in 
Arabia, n. 423, 529. 

Pillar of clond and fire spoken of in 
Exodus, 335 ; — e of locusts, i6. 

Pillars : — at Ma'an, 32 ; ancient — 
at Kharbet tr-Rum, 65 ; — at el- 
Ayina, 54 ; — at Teyma, 288. 

Pimpernel : wild — springing in the 
desert after showers, 213. 

Pincers worn by the Bed. honsewives, 
to pluck thorns oat of the soles of 
the bare feet, 227. 
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Pison ! “ the river — 17! fW. BIsha]. 

Piatol-case fovuid in the Noer&Qy'a 
l«gs. a. 33. 

Pistols : 176 ; few — in the hands oi 
the Soothem Bed., 334 ; 343, 3S1, 
367. 368, 4S7 ; n. 439. 

Pitchers of anti(iue form borne apon 
(heir heads Tonen going to draw 
water in W. Fitima, n. 536. 

Pith wood of date palm, 0 . Jurrimdr. 

Plagues bred in the Mecca pilgrimage, 
100. [t. WiSba.] 

Plain eUFviylik, n. 303. 

Plato, 164, 474. 

Plaj' : children — ing at horses, 339, 
433, 572. 

Pleiades, 278. 

Pliny, 95 ; n. 176, 360. 

Plum tree : the — at el-AIly, 162 ; — 
blossoms in March at Teyma, 17. 

gentile Plural forms of some Arabian 
tribes and kindreds (such are not 
seldom of the family name of the 
Sheykh) : [‘Artdn, many peoples and 
names] ; ts-SokhUr (of Beny S6khr) ; 
AnHz (of Annezy) ; Jehin (of Jehhy- 
oa}i F’tikara(ofel.Fe]!r)i Nodmxy (of 
Ibn Nomas); Stieymdn (of Hethym) : 
Nodtera (of Nusstr) ; Bardhimma 
(of Beny Ibrahim) ; Shvidramy (of 
Shubramy) ; ‘Akyidn (of 'Ateyba ) ; 
l^abattn (of ?aljtan) ; ^ordsh (of 
KorJysh) ; Hefiieyldn (of Ha^hbyl) ; 
so Zvdmil (of ZSmll) ; Waylyin (the 
children of Wayil, the .^nnezy) ; ef. 
Wohdh (of Beny Wihab). 

Plutonic country [v. Granite, Basalt, 
Trap] : n, — of Jebel Shanmar, 217, 
222, 223, 233 ; — from a little S. of 
i-Ross to Mecca, 469. 

Poison. 263, 414, 610 ; n. 13. 

Pomegranate: — s eold to the Haj at 
Tebuk, 72; 621, el pataim-, — a 
bitter.Bweet, and such shoold be a 
worthy man in the opinion of the 
Arabs, 664. 

Pool : well and inigatioQ — at ‘Aneyza, 
n 434. 


Porcupine, 1-32, 827, 603. 

Porch of audience at ‘Aneyza, n. 433, 

Porridge [«. Borghrol] : — (jtrrUh) the 
diet of the Poraean Beduins and 
villagers, 21 39 j — oi samh, 313 ; 
— the evening meal at Teyma, 554. 

Port Sa'idy o. 624. 

“Porte”: the — (Bab eWAly), it. 165, 
371, 625. 

Posture of the Beduw reposing upon 
the soil, 260. 

Potsherds : ancient — and broken 
glass in the site of Ueddin Silih, 
112, 365 ; tL 394 ; — in the site 
called el-Mubbiit, 161. 

Poultry bred in Nejd villages, 294 ; n. 
6, 187. 

Power of tbe Air, 460. [e, Jfsnjel <Z- 
mel&i.] 

Ppahppah ! voice of a dumb Arabian, 
n. 8. 

Praevaita, town in Albania, n. 607. 

Pray [«. J?u‘o]: their formal — ers, 196 ; 
women — ii^, 238, 609 ; Imidly an 
half of the men in the Nejd tribes 
have learned to — , 238, 244, 260 ; 
they wash with sand, tb. ; 251, 410 ' 
the Lord's prayer, t6. ; — era in the 
Arctic dlia ; — ing-plsces in the 

desert, 196, 448 [v. Mogv-Uy] ; n. 
— er-banks at H8yi], II ; — ing- 

places in the desert, 243 ; * A young 
man shoold begin to — when he 
is married ', 143 ; — ii^-plsccs of 
old heathen Arabia said to be seen 
in certain bergs in Nejd, 529. 

Prisoners in war, v. JtkSd. 

Pro Deo et Patria (for God and tbe 
Fatherland), motto readonaBeduin's 
cutlass, 467. 

Promises : of overnight a Bed. 

proverb, 378 ; their — to a kafir are 
not binding, 267 ; n. 66, 66 ; Nomad 
lying — , 75. 

Prophets : tlm Hebrew — , iL 379. 

Provender gathered by Bed. visiting 
Eayil for their dromedaries, which 
must lie there two or three days, 67{v 
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froTcrbs [riming — of the tribes, v. 
Ci2] ■■ ‘ God increased ‘Annezy, but 
has put divisions ninoDg them 
333 ; ‘ Promises made in the nigiit- 
time be not binding by day-light’, 
378 i ‘ There be none less Moslems 
than the MoslemSn’, 410; ‘The 
stranger for the wolf’, 470 [n. 277] 1 
‘ Sup with the Jew, but sleep in the 
house of the Nasrfiny’, 530 ; n. ‘ Khey- 
bar the grave of the soldiery 126 ; 

The Dowla a stone whereupon if 
say one fall, . . 132 ; ‘ The Dowla 
hath a long arm 213 ; ‘ All is not 
Ehiithera and Tunis 240 5 ‘ Be- 
twixt the dog and the wolf’, 244; 
‘ The Lord may work much meroy 
before the morning’, 254 ; ‘ We have 
a religion and they have a religion', 
277, el passim ; ‘ Every man U justi- 
fied in his own faith’, 277, et passim ; 
‘Nothing is seen beyond ‘Auf, 282; 
‘ A pmdent man wilt not reveal his 
name in strange company’, 422- 

Provinces : the notion of — may be 
somewhat foreign to the under- 
standing of Nejd Arabians ; they 
speak of Ibn Bashid’s dSra as Jebel 
SAammar ; but el-,^astm, d-Wishm 
etc- are in their minds as wadies- 
An erudite Nejder, ‘Abd-el-'Azis of 
Herrmah in Siddir, whom 1 found 
living at Bombay, in describing these 
conntries, wrote for me Wady el- 
^asim. Wady Sidtr, Wady el-WesAm, 
Wady el-K^J. And Hamed en- 
Nofts spoke of Waiy el-Hel.imel and 
Wady el-ArClh. 

Provision for the way given out to pas- 
sengers from the public kitchen at 
Hayil, it. 200. 

Pgaims : the locust named in the — , 
335. 

the Psalter in Arabic, 605. 

Ptolemy, the geographer, 94, 617. 

Pulse : they think an hakim should 
know alt a siek man's state in only 
handling his — , 256 ; □. 55, 356. 


Pumice, 13f, 377. 

Pumpkins (dibha), 152, 410, 507, 543, 
554, 685. 

Pyrrhic dancing, 31. 

Pythagoreans, 11. 322. 

Queen : the ~ of England, 144, 445 ; 
n. 258. 

Quem-stones, v. MiU-stoneo. 

Quilts: a stitcher of cotton — in HSyil, 

n. 200. 

Quinine ; 266 ; — used eSectnally in 
a plague, 618 ; n. 67. 68, 313. 

Salba, V. Bahbath Moab. 

Babbath Ammon, 18 ; words of Jere- 
miah against — . ft. ; the Christiana 
of Eersk would have occupied — , 24. 
Babbath Moab (flo66a), 20, 21. 22. 

Sabiyhj/ itJ-Jj) t one-stringed viol of 

the Arabians ; the — 41, 98, 268-4 ; 
— forbidden at Teyma, 289 [yet I 
have heard it played upon atMOgug] ; 
339, 366, 637. 

BoiCa, tbe tender spring of herbs in 
the waste, after the autumn or winter 
showers, 203 ; it is the life of tbe 
Nomads’ cattle. 218, 219, el passim ; 
ZL 237. 

SAeykh Sabi'a, 12. 446. 

Rdbv^h, Barb village near tbe Bed Sea 
above Jidda, a. 612. 

Rachel, V. Sdkhal. 

Sadif (pL rddujja or 

dromedary back-ridor, 334. 

Bdduffa (t. Todif), II. 74. 

Rafik [pL rtifakd], a way-fellow, 102, 
235, 277 ; faith of the — . 360 ; 378! 
384 ; n. duty of the younger — to 
serve in bis company, 223 ; 233 ; he 
who abandons his — ia despised, and 
no honest person should thereaftei 
receive him, 264. 

Rifufky, a heretic, n. 335. 

Rafya, an oasis of ei-Boss, n. 469. 
Rdget, Egyptian for rajil, a man. 
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er-B^ha, district of the Estta, 76. 

Rahab (frier) ; a iii McdioAf rL 158 ; 
Mohammed’s precept concerning 
— 8. i5. 

tr-Sababba, an open place in the Bishi 
village of Khcybar, a. 118. 136. 

Babala, a fendy of Harb B. Salem, ii. 
612. 

RaliamTia too rabankom Vllah, ta- 
mldl ‘aly tbjenni^zat d-MOiera, n. 
193. 

erSaheydSn, maro’s name, n. 230. 

er-fiali5/a, camel'e name, 278. 

SabU about to remove (aa 

the Nomads). 

Rddda ( jr ^-^j ) • the removing and jour- 
neying of the Nomads, 210 ; a — 
described, 220 ; 301-2 ; a siimmer 
— . 437. 

Baftma{0, mercy (ra(im, the womb), 
the movement of the bowels and 
instinction to ioving.kindness : — 
UOah/ 264. 

Bohn, a pledge. 

t , 

SahOl “ dromedary, n. 9: 

309. 

Babyel el-Eameydy, brother of Mot-log, 
223, 289, 808, 309, 310, 312, 342, 
344, 346, 347, 348, 375, 606, 609 ; n. 
122 . 

Bailroad : “ might a — be laid through 
Nejdto Mecca T ” IL619. 

Rain in Arabia : the —4 in Northern 
Arabia and W. Nejd ate very partial. 
In 1876, rain to wet the ground had 
not fallen for three years at el-H^Jr. 
Showers fell all day there, with chill 
damp air and dark gusty skies, on 
29 Deo. at el-AUy. On the 10 Jan. 
1877 we heard thunder in the after- 
noon, and the Harm vaa veiled 
with blnish mist ; rain fell for some 
hours and the wilderness was full 
ol plashes : which were mostly sunk 


np again on the morrow. The nest 
day was rainy. Showers feU again 
on the morning of the 30th. In 
the last days of March, 1877 (the 
time of barley harvest at el-AUy) 
we bad clouds and some showers 
by night in the Xeyma wilderness. 
After very hot summer months the 
bright weather changed in the Tey. 
ma country to clouded skiea and 
gnste of wind on 2nd Oct. ; rain fell 
tempestuously the same eveninc ; 
and we had showery days and 
rainy nights until the 24th. In the 
country between Hayil and Khey. 
bar it rained one or two nights in 
the last week of November. The 
antumn rain fell that year abund- 
antly in the NefOd toward Jauf and 
in the northern wildsmeea toward 
Sflk e8.Sheukh: bnt very little had 
fallen in the baain of W. el-Humth. 
In 1878 I saw showers in the even- 
ing of the 4th April, and a tempest 
of rain and lightning in the after- 
noon of I9th April, near Semlra ; 
and some light and almost daily 
showers in May. at ‘ Aneyza (where 
early summer showers fall yearly at 
that time.) The deserts between el- 
£asim and Mecca are watered yearly 
by seasonable rains, which at Tiyii 
faU commonly for 4, 5, or 6 weeks, 
from the end of August. 148, 168, 
307, 309, 568, 661, 662, 663, 666, 
667. 668, 669 ; depth of the — 676 ; 
“ What of the — T ” 676 ; n — near 
el-E6ya^, 65, 07, 70 j ponded — on 
the Harm, 71, 73 ; 98 ; -pools in 
the Harra, 217 ; tropical — at Mocca, 
176 ; 242, 266, 303-5. 

Rainbow : triple — , n. 308 { v. note 
by Prof. P. G. Tait, 330. 

Bain-pools, 677. 

Rd'iyat, intensive from rS'y 

xl. a pastor) ; which word the 
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Bed. teem to ose in the sense of 
lord or ruler, 381 ; they say of one so 
long a guost that he is an ally of the 
household, — or aaisr tl-htyl ; and 
so — el-^addaj is said at Teyna for 
one of the owners of the Teyma well. 

Bajiytl ttshtuih, the 

Prince's armed band at Hayil, 603, 
607, 608, 609, 610; n. 8, 20, 22, 
23, 38. 35. 42, 48, 52. 69, 242, 249. 

BajM, a manly man [Bovriiny Ar. 
heard at el-AUy]. 

Rdjil, a man, 

RSjal eoddft, 689. 

Rdkham, small white carrion eagle ; 
the — s hover over the nomad men- 
ails in the desert, and are migratory 
birds. 256, 329, 393, 634, 635. 604 ; 
n. 218, 479. 

Sakhyth, v. 

Ral^th, Mchsan’s daughter, 321. 

Rdmathaii (Tulg. Eameujdn, Turk, Ra- 
Tnardn), the Mohammedan month of 
faaUng, 9, 62, 238 ; zelotism in — , 
609,610 ; 518,548; watching for the 
new moon of — , 529 ; — , a month 
of weariness and of evil deed, 520 ; 
621, 522. 624 ; the Kasriny eats 
without regard of — , S25-6, 535; — 
breakfast at eun-eat, 628-9; — sup- 
per after midnight, 629 ; 531-2, 535 ; 
religious women, evem being with 
child or norsing, fast in — , 636 ; pas- 
sengers fast not in 644 ; 546, 
547 ! — ended, 555 ; 666. 657, 558, 
560 ; a. duty of Moslems to fast in 
— , 39 : 263, 37S. 

Ramla, a camping place, 7. 

Rape : wild — kind, springs with the 
new herb is the desert, 218. 

StU, the head. 

fids sZ-'dyn, fountain bead, at el-AUy, 
15S. 

Raakiyi, a foreign merchant of ‘Aney- 
za ; bis outlying palms, n. 360, 416 
417. 418, 419, 420, 434, 437, 440, 
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445, 450, 451, 462 ; his family story, 
420, 438. 439, 440, 444. 451, 453. 

Eatkiyd, an ofBcer of ZamU’s, □. 
377, 403, 404-6, 418, 435. 

RasMd, a lettered Beduny of Annezy, 
n. 41, 42. 

Raslud, ancestor of the Hethym, n. 70- 

Beny RoAii, the midland Het^ym, n. 
63, 70. 174. 280. 

lin Rashid : princely famUy of — , v. 
'Aidvllah, 'Ai/eyi, Teldl, Slet'aab, 
Bunder, Bidr, 2Io(tammed, Hamud, 
Jidjid, ‘AU-el-'Azb, rm, Feyd. 
Sleymdn, 'AhdtiUah, Feysat, ‘Aney- 
bar, 'Ambar ; their wasm, 125; a. 
the princely family, 31 e» teq. ; the 
shoykbiy children, 31. 

tin Rashid : Mohammed — , Prince of 
WcstKejd. His country, 21, 48 ; 79, 
179, 195 ; — came to the Emir’s dig- 
nity by bloodshed, and that was of 
bis kindred, 196 ; 198, 200, 201, 202, 
209, 237, 248, 271, 272, 284, 286, 286, 
289, 290, 291. 296. 300, 332, 333 ; 
his tax, 348; 349. 367, 368, 390, 
424. 448, 463, 4S.5, 456, 469, 479. 
498, 601, 605 ; government of — , 
646, 646, 666, 659, 560 ; — ac- 
cepts three theluls of the Moahth 
booty, 660 ; — accounted nijis by 
many pious persons, 662, 603 ; 680, 
684, 586, 619 i bis ancestry, 689 ; an 
audience of — , 690-3, 696 ; — 
erudite is their letters and a ka$- 
jad, 591 ; the Eayii Princes are clad 
like the Homads, 696 ; Ins daily 
mejlis, 60&-8 ; his manner of go- 
vernment, 546-6, 661, 699, 608, 
618 ; another audience, 699 ; his 
popular carriage, 599 ; he was for- 
merly conductor of the ‘ Persian 
Haj ', 16. ; his wealth in cattle .£a., 
611 ; richM, 612 ; his soldiery, 611 ; 
n. Arabian Princes take no thought 
for public remedies, 7 ; — allied with 
his cousin HamOd el-‘Abeyd, 16, 18 ; 
a new audience, 11 — 13; he could 
speak Persian, 12 ; his popular man- 
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nera, 18, 19 : 25. 21, 32. 32, 37. 41 j 
bis gorernment, 66 : — pitiless in 
battle, 20 ; — ol great understand- 
ing, 13, 19, 32 : bis oath, 25 ; tr^e- 
dios in the princely family, he slays 
Bunder el-Telal and becomes Prince, 
14 — IS, 26, 27 : his revenue and 
private vealth, 20 ; his treasury, 
33; his severity. 17, 18. 32; he 
is ‘ajr, 18, 25, 26 ; bia wives, and 
one of them is reported to be a 
Sasratuia / 25 ; — formerly conduc- 
tor of the Persian Haj, 16, 50 ; do- 
minion of — , [c. J. Shammar], 18, 
19, 22, 24 ; his ia to-day the greatest 
name in Nejd, 31, 36; — called an 
oppressor even in H4yii. 31-2, 57 ; 
— reooenpies Jauf, 33 ; — receives 
‘Abdullah ibn Sa'ud, 30; a passport 
of — , 68, 82, 127, 161, 163, 175 ; 46, 
57, 68, 73, 82. 83, 127, 200, 202, 
204, 206, 211, 218, 226 ; hie former 
taxing of Kheybar, 121, and op- 
pressive rnie there, 136, 208 ; bis 
loss of Kheybar, 122, 125, 129 ; — 
“weakens the tribes”, 219; his 
armed service, 223, 228 ; the men 
of bis armed band are mounted on 
Sherary thelfils, 239, 240 ; 241, 242, 
243, 246. 260, 263, 259, 261 ; his 
spring forays, 247, 249 ; custom of 
military service at Hayil, 249 ; his 
alliance with Boreyda, 261 ; 262, 
272, 274, 278, 279, 280, 283, 286, 
289 ; his Haj caravan, 294 ; his tax- 
gathering in the desert, 296, 301 ; 
his strong name a shelter, 297 ; 298, 
309, 316, 332, 338, 341, 360-1, 367 ; 
the power of — . 378 ; 424, 426, 427, 
429, 432, 443. 446. 448, 460, 462, 
463. 610. 

Itathid tt-Skiihramg, Sheykli of 8e- 
mira, H. 300. 

Roahidy, one of the house of Ibn 
Rashid, n. 16. 

Tlasdl, messenger, apostle [v. 
maf]. 

d\ral eT-Ratul, n. 75. 81. 


R.it : the desert spring — , 305, ». der- 
bo'a ; the Alpine — , 327 ; the com. 
mon — eaten in certain HejSi vil- 
lages, as Kheybar, 534 ; herb-eating 

— at Kheybar, n. 120. 

tr-Rauih, a viUage of d-Kasxm, ii. 310, 

313, 316. 

. 0 

Rautha, pi. ridfft, ^ 

green site of bushes where winter 
rain is ponded in the desert, n. 237, 

er-Baulha, village in el-Aflaj, u. 397. 

(2) er-Ravflu!, a village in J. Shammai, 
n. 19, 297 ; fever at — , ib. 

Rawlinson ; Sir Henry C. — 188 ; his 
opinion of the word namila, 411. 

Rayia, foreman. 

Rayydn, oasis village in W. Parima, 
n. 633. 

Rayydn, a No6msy Heteymy, 667. 

‘ Beading ’ over the sick, 314, 328. [v, 
Ktrrcjra.] 

Raal (from the Spanish) a crown, a 
dollar. In the dominion of Ibn 
Rashid the common — is the ife- 
jidy (the source of it is the Ot- 
toman surra, paid to the Bodnias 
of the SjTian H&j road). In the 
Mecca trade the Maria Theresa 
thaler is the common currency. The 

— in el-Elasim is mostly the Spanish, 
which comes to them in the Gulf 
traffic. 

Reals : a Kahtin wife that saved her 
husband’s — , n, 447. 

Bebibel, an old Rnglish word [Arabic 
raieyby], 263. 

Beny Beckab, n. 127. 

Red lead, specific, 391 ; il. 142. 

Bed Sea. 174, 234, 233, 280, 354, 416, 
419, 568 ; H. 212, 264, 537. 

Ream (fij) [«• “ Unicom”], 327, 328. 

Religion : — of the Beduins, 17 ; dis- 
course of — , religious saws fall to the 
humour of the Arabs, 196 ; Semitic 
— • the growth of the soil in their 
souls, 266 : — the principal business 
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and pastira« of tkeir lives, and vlUs- 
out which a man should have no sti- 
mation amongst them, 265; Chrutian 
and Moham. — , 530; ~ and patriot- 
ism, 540 ; n. 10, 140-1 ; the Arabs 
credulous in — , 44 ; — a blood pas- 
sion in the people of Moses and Mo- 
hammed, 336 ; the Mohammedan 
347; the — of Islam is conformable 
to human nature, 372, 373-9. 

^medies [«. Medicines) : — for fever, 
n. 131. 164 ; — for colic, 207. 

Henan, M. Ernest ; bis translation of 
the Aramaic monumental inscrip- 
tions of el-IJijr, 180-6 ; his opinion 
of the bethels of the liwin Passage, 
there, 187- 

a Renegade lands at Jidda and visits 
Mecca and Medina, n. 168-9 ; an- 
other — in Mecca, 600, 613-14. 

the Resarrection, 445-6 ; il 538. 

to Return open the Moslemin puts 
their tolerance to a dangerous proof, 
369. 

Revel, old English word, the Span, 
label, Ar. rahet/by, 283. 

Kiym {^j), bushes in the Tehama of 
Jidda, n. 638. 

Rhapsodies of the Beduins, 263. [v. 

Rhubarb, “an horrible medicine", ii. 
187; "a good medicine indeed", 
219. 

Rhythmical : labour of the Arabs — , 
244 ; n. 376. 

Hi'a (Ly , }, a passage in a cleft or gap 
of the mountains, 

er-JK'o, above JJliim d-mendal, a. 477, 
496. 

JK‘o A.gda, near Hayil, 616. 

SVa tt-Self. 581-2. 

/H‘a tZ'Zeldla (wherein is the Him- 
yario effigy and inscription), near 
et-Styl, XL 629. 

sr-RuUli (' the gardens, or green places, 
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in the desert’), the Wababy metro 
polls in East Nejd: 388 ; n. 13, 15 
31. 35. 36, 37, 38, 41, 56, 175 ; sig 
nification of the name, 238 ; 324 
396, 397, 424, 425, 429, 432, 446 
[The I>orb el-Eij from ol-Riath 
passes by vilL, er-Ruiyilta, 

vilL, el-Greyhh, desert Till., J. Afer- 
damma or Mutherumma. [v. 

Ribaldry of the Bed.. 265 ; the herds, 
men’s groasnesE is in the Semitic na- 
ture. 266 ; — in Israel, »6. ; Pales- 
tine and the lands beyond Jordan 
defiled by the ancient dwellers in 
them, 268 ; the offence of lying with 
cattle, 266. 

RihfhdTt, a fendy of Jellas, 332. 

Rice : India — from el-Weih is the 
diet of North-Western Arabia as far 
inland as the Fukara, 153, 374, 
392, 402. [«. Temmn.] n. Bengal — , 
188 ; a fermented drink made from 
— , 169; Arabian — shippers in Bom- 
bay, 362 : — from Jidda for Mecca 
and Tiyif, 492. 

Riddles at the Arabian coSoe-heartb, 
197. 

Rifie, European, seen in Hayil, 60r ; 
u. — used by the Emir, 21. 

er-mb ^ 

all kinds of rheums, 266. 

Jjy for ri^, n. 337. 

Mijjim [rijum] ; (vaulted) stone heaps, 
385, 386 ; [called ‘ Nasarene houses', 
e. 411, 440, 444 ; — de. 

scribed, 447, 494 ; n. 102, 288, 477. 

Siidb (l,^ ), dromedary, 347 ; n. 9. 

SOA el-Bijr, 130. 366, 443. 

e « 

er-Rimih f i ■* .- ), a saline bush of 

tho deserts ; the old dry sticks are 
used by the Nomads for fire. wood ; 
— is browsed by oamels, and is 
to them, say the Nomads, ' as fiesb- 
meat unto man ’ ; but — eaten alone 
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will give oolic, 200 : n. lued (dried 
iind beaten) instead of soap, 111. 

BUh a pen-kaife, 467. 

[IF. Bisi}ut, in which lies (he Hij road 
from Shtiggera ; begins some say 
near Sh'aara. 

Sitshdn, an ancient tower in the desert 
oiHoab, 13. 

the River country [v. Mesopotamia], 
n. 354. 

IHieUeyn, dual, a pair of vile fellows. 

J. Soaf, in the Nojd Bishr dtra, “great 
as J. Bind”, 3t9. 

RM'a el-Khaly **‘® 

great unknown sandy desert of South- 
East Arabia, n. 624. 

n-Rdbla, a small rill^e in Middle 
Nejd, □. 396. 

Biiib‘a (fio6a‘o ®**'y®ar-old 

camel, 356. 

RdbiUat, a kindred of B. ‘Atleh, 63. 

Rock, strange forme of sandstone — a 
in the Fiikara dlra, 243, 

Rocket : signal — s in the Haj, 71, et 
passim. 

J. Raiwa, between Yanb ‘a and Medina : 
n. “ wild men ” in — » 90, 129, 181. 

Rodwa Karra, n. 351. 

the Boee of the Scriptures, v. Gaselle. 

« J 

Soplrtco ot orghra (qd. r.), the 

sweet froth of milk from the udder, 
263. 

Bohbl, a dromedary, v, Rahoh 

.. ' > 

P.dkKal, ph roil^ 

young female, especially of sheep, 
but also of goats and camels, 429 ; 
n. 269. 

Roman; — ruins in the Land beyond 
J(»daa, V. Gerasa, Ammiin, Bo8t(t)ra, 
Vmm Jemdl, Umm Rosas, Xejdn, Jlab- 
ia, Dai Has, JardanUk, Bozra, ‘Utht- 
to, Oraaf, Ac,; — ensign-plate, 76; 


n. — military expedition in Arabia, 
175, 176, 300; piece of — • money 
found at Hiyil, 250 ; rottenness of 
the — power in the age of Mo- 
hammed, 360. 

er-Eamdn : name of a sheykhly family 
at Teyma, 295; ‘Abd-el-‘JsU — , 332. 

Romhh (or skstfa), horseman’s lance, 
221, 289, 334. 

er-Ritmla, Bodiiin feminine name, 467. 

“ Rose of Jericho ” ; plants of the — in 
the desert, 304. 

Bose-Iaurel, 439. 

Roses of et-T4yif, n. 478 ; from them is 
distilled attar of rose in Mecca, 527. 

Rdpim i^j)> basaltic blocks upon the 

'Aueyrid Harra, 380. 

er-.Ro(Acim, a seyl-bed at Teyma, 396. 

Bdfn (not pure Arabic ; and seldom 
heard in the mouths of Bed., other 
than those dwellii^ near Medina) 
[properly the speech of a for- 
eigner], n. 236, 398. 

Eotesa, a sounding sand-hill in the 
NefOd, 307. 

er-Eiidge, a tribe of Ashrif, □. 622. 

Sdb'a (Sdb'aj ed^dinya, 616. 

i2u5&. Lord. 

Buibii, a MahOby herdsman, 424, 428, 
438, 462. 

Ruhbd (ijJ), fellowship, 163, 254. 609, 

yd JJuJbp / Ah my Ixjid (God) ! 
[Hebr. Rabbi.] 

Ruht‘a, (ijKjOj), an Arabian patriarch, 

D. 866. 

B'uiyhi {rueyt), hast slaked thy thirst f 
n. 272. 

Eutyiha, one of the oases of er-Rnss, 
n.'469. 

Sdfaia. pi. of ro/Ji. 

BHi-hu, commonly a desert man will 
not name — , his own soul (himseli), 
to a stranger, □. 424. 
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guhb ! b^on«, 33S. 

Roms &Bd inscriptioos in Arabia are 
attributed to the Yahud or Nasara. 
ass-mate'a name, it. 231. 

er-Ruhka, water-pita in the drecrt, 
Boutb of er.Ruas, n. 460. 

er-Sakhaha, a part of the high desert 
between el-Kasim and Mecca, u. 474, 
476. 

Sim (Bumana, i.e. Byzantinesj, the 
Greeks, 394 ; a. 421. 

/. Bumm, mountains near el.AUy, 138. 

W. tr-Summah i^J], [e. el-Bdlin], 

and called in the country el-Wady 
(gd. s,), a great dry valley and aeyl- 
bad of Northern Arabia, “ where- 
uttto dow seventy oonaiderable 
wadies:’* Bessdm, Its winding course 
from the heads in the Harrat Khey- 
bar to the outgoing at Zbeyer near 
Bosra is “ forty camel marchea — 
compared with the W. el-5nmth, 
174 ; head and outgoing of the — , 
202, 398 ; n. 24, 46, 64, 66, 71, 114, 
216, 237, 280, 281, 296, 297, 301, 
310, 313, 314, 320 ; — an ancient 
afBuent of Euphrates, 329 ; come to 
the — , 332 ; 348, 350, 361, 385, 366, 
389, 391 ; — near ‘Aneyza, 392 ; 
the course of — hardly to be dis- 
cerned in el-Kastm, 392 ; the length 
of — ^ t5. ; the seyiing of — , *6. ; 406, 
407, 416, 429. 430, 431, 445, 446, 
450, 458, 459. 461, 464, 468 [«. W. 
Jenirl, 469 ; BummaJi is interpreted 
old fretted rope, ib. 

Mmmaky { ,), a mare, n. 391. 

W. Sumitlia, 418. 

Bannya, v. Rinya. 

Wady Bvnnya, ll, 532. 

or Runnia, Sbeya viih^ in 
Wady es. Sbeya, 355, 420, 623. 

Supi, the rupee, money of India, 147. 

Buihddn, a dog’a name, 427, 483, 494. 

), is said in the sigiufication 


of watering the land out of (shallow) 
pits, C. 485. 

a-Ru>t (place of pita for watering), an 
oasis town in el-Raaim. The site of 
er-Bnss is according to Ibn Ajiith 
north of the TV. er-Rummah, and 
el-£theUy is boyond the Wady to 
the north-west, [v. sub ■Idraifa]. 11; 
n. 22, 40, 361, 404, 409, 410, 422, 
446, 453, 468 ; — is three oases [er- 
Buiyfha, er-Rafya and .Sbtndsy], 
459 ; 467, 468. 

Russia [e. Jfusiovj, n. 252, 371 ; ^4 
consulate at Fort Said, 624. 

erSut?tdn, a fendy of ‘Ateyba, n. 427. 

Ruwdlla, a great sab-tribe of Azinezy 
in the north, 194. 229, 314, 331, 332, 
343, 616; n. 22, 76, 116, 184-5, 
246 ; the — were aforetime at Se- 
mlra, 301. 

S. There are two letters in the Arabic 
alphabet for which we must write s, 
namely which sounds as simple 
«t and whick is pronounced 

nearly as y in French ; and here 
written y. 

Sa‘c$d{, a fendy of Mosruh, Qarb, n. 
613. 

iSoodin, a fendy of Harb above Medina, 
125, 495 ; U. 612. 


£us< ( 


uy' 


Sa'ady (prob. a long-h 

migratory water-fowl, like a crane, 
seen at Teyma in September, 534. 
Saaja, mare’s name, n. 230. 
iSd’ot, an hour. 

Sabeans on the Persian Gulf, u. 209. 
SabtTOt Bed. fern, name, 467. 

Sabigaty mace’s name, n. 230. 

Sabra, a site at Petra, 42. 

Sdbry Pasha, Governor of Medina ; his 
letter in French to the Naetiny at 
Kheybar, 200. [e. Medina.] 

Sdbt, the sabbath, 151. 

Sabiny, soap. 

Sacrifice (JhubVfa) — for the dead, 
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240-41, 203, 354. 442, 451, 452; 

— o£ hospitality [o. Hospitality] ; 

— for the life and health of man, 

442, 452 ; — for the health and 
safety of cattle, 443, 462, 499 ; — 
to the jdn, 136, 462 ; — for the birth 
of a son, 442, 452 ; — to melaika or 
angels, 449 ; — to conseoiate their 
booty of cattle taken in an expedi- 
tion, 453 ; kiirldn, 452 ; — with the 
truming of incense, 462 ; the oom- 
munion with God in man’s — , 462 ; 
the Tiotim's head to be turned toward 
Mecca, 499 ; n. — for the health, 
143 ; — with incense, 144 ; the 
victim’s bead is toward Mecca, 144 ; 
the year’s mind slain, 252. [s. Blood- 

eprinlcling.] 

t$-S'a4a, a tribe of Ash^, n. 622. 

Sddaka, that whioh one giveth of hi# 
own. in the faith of God, to the 
relief of another, 446 ; n. 278. 

Saddle : Beduin sheykhs of the Syrian 
borders tide with the wooden 
medieval — and stirrups of Da- 
mascus ; but Arabian Beduins, be- 
ginning with those in the Syrian 
desert, ride upon a pad ma'ara^ 
« ^ « 

J<^- «■) (Dowlany Ar. wir- 

tlioha with a slender girth, 

without stirrups, and guide their 
mares with a halter only, a. 389. 

Saddle-bags t Camel — , 60, 851 s — • 
made by the Bed. hareem, 471. 

^ad&k : n^'ul — ,689; Aarab — ,366. 

Saera, mare's name, ii. 230. 

SaQron [v. Dye] ; an infusion of — 
will, it is said, stay all hemorrhages, 
n. 137. 

^ajr, a month, □. 212. 

Ea-S&fy, Eimad [Bei/t iS-Sdfy, lidrat 
a • Seffafh-, Bagdad] : a young 
'Anoyza citizen trading at B^dad, 
U. 356. 

Sdff, V. Sdii, u. 414. 


Sah [read ^a’a, measure n 

capacity : it is at Medina and 
Kheybar nearly 5 pints, at el-AUy 3, 
at Hiyil 2^, at Teyma 2. 294 ; in 
113. 

j?a6a^ I health, 400. 

SdltaT, a magician. 

Sahara of Algeria, 437, 378. 

ea-.Ja&eyn an open place 

in the Kheybar village, s. 82, 118, 
216. 

my friend, 466. 

Sdklat el-Khamaaahteh, a plain by 
ESyll, 615, 616. 

iSa’id, a negro resident for Ibn Rasbfd 
at Teyma, 289—291, 543. 

Btny Sa'id, onoe Aarab of the Ecjr 
dfta, 126. 

Sdiehh, [t>. Sflttaft], a world’s wanderer, 
272, 273. 

Saiyei, a fendy of Shammar, u. 41. 

Sajjeydy, a kneeling carpet, 698. 

Sdk, or SAgi a solitary mountain in 
the plain of el-Kasim, n. 310, 446, 

et-Salchf, a water station of Shammar 
Aarab, n. 244. 

Sdla or Sdla, qd. r. 

iSakioTn [safdm], peace : — 'aleyk, 
Peace be with thee, the greeting of 
the Koslemfn ; the Nasriny is blamed 
for using it, 603, n. 309. 

Salamtn, village, 6. 

Saldmy, a MahOby, 492, 493, 495, 

Saldmy, a Teyma sheykb, 544. 

ei-Salai loa essaldm ‘altyk, yd auuel 
khulk lUah xca kh&Limat rusui Ilkih, 
n. 30G. 

Beny Sdlem, a division of 5arb, n. 235, 
237, 282, 2D6, 299, 301, 304, 308, 
SIl ; — a great division of Harb, 
612. 

Sdlem, a Beduin ‘Ageyly at Kheybar, 
II. 81, 91, 103, 105. 

Sdltm, an Harby sheykh of Aarttb 
Ortymdt in Nejd, ll. 303. 
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SdUn, » nomad Sh«r!f of the tribe 
Thu Jildiillah, who would have 
slain the ICasriny at 'Ayn et- 
Ztyma, n. 480, 487, 488, 480, 490, 
491, 492, 493, 494, 490, 490, 497. 
498, 499, 600. 501, 602, 503, 604, 
305, 506, 510, 513, 614, 522, 530, 

Sakma, a MabOby woman, 425, 483, 
490. 

Salesman : a certain fanatical — of 
‘Aneyza, n. 397. 

« « 

liaUiBwa (jJU-,), a jin, ogre, 54. 

Soltyta (prob. 5laJ>L.'), » 


the Galia-land slave traffic, 166 ; 

— used to sprinkle com land, 434 ; 

— -plains under the Harrat Kisshub, 
470, 471, 473, 474. 

e»-SaU, village in the Peraea, 18. 
Salutations [o. Saldm, Qounvak, Mar- 
haha] : grace and humanity oi the 
Semitic — , 433- [The salutation oi 
Beduin friends in West Kejd meet- 
ing again after an absence is 
commonly in snchwise ; C!iej/f eni, 
how dost thou ! AntKtr ; Clityf 

ttU f L'alak i i * l l-il tdyib, per- 
haps thou art well 7 ‘AiSh 


cheap calico stuff, of the Persian 
Gulf trade, 295. 

Salib, the cross of Christians. 

a fabulous prophet of Arabia 
before Mohammed : be was a prince 
oi the Thamudites, 81, 96. 

Bdlih, or d-Ftjir, the sheykhs’ kindred 
of the Fukara, 229. 

^dlVh a oaravaner of ‘Anoyza, n. 463. 
Sdlify, younger son of Motbg sheykh 
' el-FejSr, 610-11. 

$ililh a personage at HAyil, 699. 

'Sdlih, an Heteymy raffle, n. 69, 61, 63, 
' 64, 65, 66, 229. 230, 233. 

.Salih d-Khenntyny, n. 341. 

SdiH^t sheykh of Kheybar, n. 82, S3, 
' 108. 116, 117, 120, 121, 127, 128, 129, 
131, 133, 134, 136, 163, 184, 201, 214, 


fdyib, and please God 
thou art well f — - Tdy^ yd fdyib, 
well, ay, then good man ! — Fl- 
bamd lillah, the Lord be praised 
therefore! — VUaX yirid 
‘aUyk, and the Lord be well pleased 
with thee.] 

Samaritan Syria, ll. 261. 

J ^ 

Sammara (sam'ra a kind of 

acacia tree, n. 91 ; which U very good 
fuel, ib,, 121, 185, 406 ; the pleasant 
leaves of the — are meat for the 
apes of the TekAma of Jidda, 638. 

[Sam»ta4 91 tumnxt; unsalted, 

V. At. 


§i3lih d-Moilemdny, the son of a 
Christian foreigner that became a 


Sammb ( 




), plant, 312-13, 663. 


Moslem, el-Ally, 157, 161, 606. 

el-Bashiyd, of ‘Aneyza, n. 419, 
420, 438, 441, 442. 443, 444, 445. 
$Siih, Zeyd es-Sbeykan’s old hind, 233, 
523, 635, 537, 664. 

SSlim ibn et-Zfr, 283. 


Sdmn, clariSed butter [v. Butter], 35, 
71 I price of — , 108 ; — is the poor 
Nomad's market ware, 262 ; — 

brought to sell by Nomads, from 
Jauf, 310 ; worth of 846 j price 
paid lor — for the Mothtf at BAyil, 


ea-SdImJ, watering oi many wells in 611 ; n. making — , 67, 229, 294 ; 


dlrat W41ad Sleyman, of Nejd Bishr. the sweet lees of — , 67 ; Nomad 

Salt : rook — for the nomad pot, 227 ; housewives' gift of — to a stranger 


— from Teyma, 296 j — crust in guest, (iS ; it is — which makes the 

the desert, 296 ; a. — crust in the oasis diet wholesome, 208-9 ; names 


Kheybar Harm, 72, 92 j tv'b’iha at 
Kheybar, 76 ; Suakim — carried in 


of — skins, 209 ; they must be in- 
wardly wcU-daubed with date syrup 

41 
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The best — h&a the odotir of wine, 
20!) : — the health of man in tho 
khita, they think tliat — gives 
them fotce, A. ; Ibn Nsbal's mer- 
ohandiee of — , 289 ; — sb much in 
Arabia os s man's money, il. 429. 

i?dmn caravan of 'Aneyza to Mecca 
(yearly between mid-aumn'ier and 
autumn), a. 450-486 ; the day’s 
march, the noon station and even- 
ing menzil, 468-9. 

Samra [v. .S'ttmra], n. 7.’ 

Samuel, hand-staves mentioned In the 
book of — , 147. 

«• ^ 

yd Sami/ l>) / 0 my oamesake, 

a. 74. 

Sand : — s of Arabia [o. NefOd], 51, 60 ; 
the Nomads wash with — to prayer- 
ward, 260; the — surface is cool soon 
after sun-set but remains long warm 
at little depth, 269 ; — -drift hum- 
mocks about desert bnshee, 209, 279 ; 

— soil is not seen rippled in inner 
Arabia, 280 [yet it may be strongly 
rippled on the Red Sea-bord, as 
in Sinai : the — also of the inland 
Nefhds is driven up in waves}- The 

— at the head of the M^zAam shows 
perfectly the fosse-form of driven 
snow on the weather aide of rock, 
bush or stone ; where is an eddy, and 
that which was borne forth in the 
wind is cast back and falls down a 
little short of the obstacle (v. Fig-), 



“ Sand grouse,” v. GoWa. 

Sandals (Ar. na'i), 224 ; in the desert 


life tho best ace cut from the satu- 
rated camel-loatlior of old date sacks 
227 ; but the best of alt are made 
from the thick hide of tho w'othjbi 
bull, 562, 692, 599 ; tl. II, 12, 53. 

Sandstone [v. Petra and Mediin 
Sklih], 67, 80 ; “ of the ‘Aueyrid, 
396 ; n. of the Harrat Kheybar, 68. 
72, 73 ; — of tlie Kheybar valleys, 
92, 98, 223, 310 ; — of et-Kasimi 
329. 

Sdny (jJltf), pi. funn'o, a smith. The 

^nn'a or smiths’ caste in Arabia are 
not accounted of ingenuous blood. 
They may marry with Heteym, but 
not with Beduins ; who in their 
anger revile them as ‘ Soiubba ’ ! 
They are braiiers, tinners, black- 
smitiis, farriers, and workers in 
wood and stone in the tribes and 
oases : thus they are villagers and 
nomads. The sunn'a may com- 
monly be distinguished by their 
Uneameats from the ingenuous Ara- 
bians. ArtiliceTs, they are men ol 
understanding more than their in- 
genuous neighbours. Yet such is 
sometimes the rudeness of Arabian 
smiths’ work, that it seems to have 
been wrought in the dark, 137-8 ; 
farriers, 278, 309 ; some settled and 
some nomads, 284, 286 ; in a Nas- 
rany they look for artifice, 631 ; 
II. — in Hayil, 8 [in that town 
I have heard UsldJ said in this 
sense] ; — ies snibhed as Soiubba, 
294; artificers in Hayil, 401. 

TFaily te-Sdny, 78. 

Sdra, a low sandstone coast, n. 310, 
311. 

Sardbia, a fendy of Bill!, 383. 

Sarah, a woman’s name, 467. 

SAnootc, king of Assyria : an expedition 
of — in Arabia, 188. 

Sd/iak ^ (a bush) ; a menhal — , 
449- 
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Sarfor a destroying wind 

J ^ 

which fell upon the Thamudites, 96. 

Satsn [ti. Sftejtfdw], 90. 

Sa'tui t6n ‘Abd-d-'A:^z, Emir of efi- 
Thir'eyifth, who with Moh. ‘Abd- 
tl-Wakdb founded the Wsh&by le- 
formstion, n. 425. 

Sa'nd thn Sa'ad (the elder), IL 536. 

Sa'vd ibn 8a‘ud, n. 36, 290, 342 ; — 
assails the ‘Atcybs and U miserably 
defeated, 424-5 ; bis decease, 426, 
427, 443. 

Ibn Ba'ui, el-Wahdby {gd. e.) : this 
sheyhhly house is said by the Enhaia 
to be of (their eister tribesfolk) el- 
Hoeseny qi. v. ; but in Nejd they are 
said to be of Beny Hanifa, ancient 
Annezy Aarab in the wady of that 
name since the days of Mohammed, 
229, 697, 600 ; n. 175, 282, 297, 313, 
350-1, 366, 887. 396 [o. 'Abdullah 
— *27, 428, 429, 430, 448. 

Sani, 269, 316, 468. 

Sausages : great (mutton) — , sold in 
the suk of Boreyda, n. 323. 

SauTO (Sotwo, Sdra, Sidra, Sfoora), 
HSj road keila, four days above 
Medina, two days from Kheybar ; 
there is a clay bouse and four Arab 
servitors (probably Bedovma], 79, 87, 
95, 100, 125, 368, 

Saydl, a kind of police troopers with 
the Hi], n. 

iSayer “Jly. 261. 

Sbi, a fendy of Sishr, 331. 

es-i95‘aa [v. ei-Moahtb] ; a eon^derable 
sub-tribe of Auinezy : some say they 
are from the province el-ffiua in 
Bast Keid : their sea ts were afterward 
upon the W, er-Rummah between 
Kheybar and el-Kasim. Now they 
are Aarab of the Shimbel dtra, in the 
wilderness of Syria. 398, 404, 530 ; 
n. 41, 49, 116, 231. 

Sbeya, an Aarab tribe of Nejd (Keys- 
ites), founders of many oases in 


el-Kasim, as ‘Aneyza, Biikerleh, el- 
Helilioh, n. 341 ; in el-'Ariith, 
356 ; — in W. es-Sbeya, i5,, 414. 

IF. a-Sbeya, in the borders of Nejd 
and the Hej&z, n. 355, 632. 

Berb Wddy Sbtya, between el-Kasim 
and Mecca, zi. 4C7. 

w 6 j 

Sbeydy • small wild tuber 

plant in the desert, 214. 

Sbtyieh, a village in el-Kasim, II. 
290. 

Sbm, a fendy of B. ‘AUeh, l 41 8. 

a Scandinavian valley, ‘ muriain of 
bans in ’, 429 ; — salutation [Tak 
for sidst], ri. 229. 

Sohoolmaster : — at Uogug, 679 ; — 
at Hayit, 44, 249, 253. 

Schools in the Arabian oases : — are 
held in the mosques at el-AUy in 
Bama^hAn. There are no — in 
Teyma j n. — in Hiyil, 44 ; — at 
Kheybar, 80. 

Scorpions in the desert, 328 ; the eting 
is not dangerous, ib., 438. 

the Sea, is ttey know not what, n. 171. 

the ‘ Seal f.e. the koran, 635 j ‘ — of 
the Prophets Mohammed, 293. 

Seamen: NasAra — , 11 . 168. 

Searing irons, 278. 

Sebbd, Bed. fern, name, 467. 

[Sebhs'en, small vilL of 50 houses, in 
J. Sbammar, on the way to el- 
Kaslm, V. Map. 

e«-Se66dA», fendy of ‘Ateyba, n. 427. 

Sebil, the way ; commonly said of 
fountains by the way aide, made for 
the relief of passengers, * 1 am 
upon the - — VUab' is often the pious 
response of a poor person, if one 
ask him of his living ; the tobaeeo 
(upe caUed — is an earthenware 
tube. 

Secretary: Ibn Rashid’s r. Jfdsr. 

Sects of d-lalcan, v. Sunns and Sh%‘a, 
iicdak'uh, Rifufhy. 

Stdeyr. a province of E. Nejd, e. 

Sidiit. 
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[Se/«r {y'- f the rising oi tbe son), 

light : used in el-Esstm. 

Sejfita, mountain in the desert between 
Kaslin end Uecca, u. 469. 

Sdfn, shipping, n. 273. 

d-Sefiafa [over the source 29° C., in 
the basin 28° C], spring at Khe^bar 
irom which the Tiil&gers draw water 
(which smacks of sulphnr), n. 78, 
79, 9i, 94, 93, 119, 122, 123, 134, 
141, 140, 197, 198. 

Ss^mnta, a fendy of Billi, 383, 384, 
385, 389. 391, 393, 399, 408, 414, 
464, 475, 589, 590. 

Seidy, a fendy of Harb Moerilh, n. 
513. 

Sekerdn, a dog's name, 427. 

Seir, Mount [v. J. Shtrra and Edom], 
27, 31, 42 ; n. 323, 540. 

Seieyjna [or Soisyina^, a desert village 
of Shammer in Ibn Bashid's coun- 
tiy, n. 277, 282, 285, 290, 295. 

BsTit/ Seliyia (or 8e})liyia], nomad 
clients of the B, S6kUr, 16 ; the 
sheykh’s hospitality, A. 

Sefftn, an ‘Alowwy exile at Teyma, 
530-1. 

Sdim, a MahOby, 491-2. 

8et(m, son of Zeyd es-Sbeykin, 101, 
217, 237, 326, 353, 354. 

Selim, Sulthn : — a benefactor and 
builder on the E&j way of the kellata 
of Ma'an, Birket Mo'ad^am and 
Med&in, 78. 

Sdia, village in the sooth oonntry, 
D. 38. 

lb» Bellem, an anoient vill^er of 
Uosw Kheybar, n. 185. 

SelUmt ( 1 / I grant it you, 264. 

u-SelltmmUb, in Middle Nejd, n. 397. 

8eU6t, an afSnity of Kheybar villagers, 
IL 133. 

Sdma, a woman's name, 467. 

J. Selma, 583 ; — is less than J. AJja, 
n. 10, 297. 

Sem, ' son of Noah ', 531 ; U. 171. 


Sima, heaven, 475. 

SemvZy or SemWo ( 71 1 (or ?\ 1 ), 

milk-bag or skin (commonly of 
sheep's leather), made like a girby, 
for milk. The semlla, being sour, 
Bonrs fresh milk whiob is poured 
into it. Nomad housewives rock 
the — upon their knees till the 
butter come : and that may be 
found bye and bye in a lump at the 
skin's mouth. 221, 263, 335, 382 ; 
n. 304. 

Semtra, a desert village in the do. 
minion of I. Rashid, 106 ; n. 19, 
52, 277, 296, 299, 300 ; villagers of, 
a., 426. 

Semitic nature, 56, 62 ; their fox-like 
subtlety without invention, 285 j u. 
they can be banded only by the 
passion of religion and their greedi- 
ness of the spoil, 360, 374 ; — arts, 
398. 

Senna (lj,„ ) plant. 456, 464, 684. 

Sentinel ; a sepoy n. 255. [ti. S» 
raii,] 

Septuagint : “ Unicom ” in the 

translation, 327-8, and v. Been. 

Sepulchre [e. Metidin Sdlik, d-AUy, 
el-Khri^y ] ; the Semitic East a land 
of 169, 170 i “ — of Jonas ", 
173 : les innombrahles tombsaax, 
tallies dans le roc de ces r%ions 
Bont postbrieurs k Alexandre, 621. 

Serahtn, a fendy of the Moahlb, 309, 
432, 465, 460, 476-7, 481, 483, 495, 
406, 499, 601, 516. 

Serai, a palace. 

Serdeerra, fendy of Jehbyna, 125. 

St. Sergius, 474. 

Serifat iSMjj), n. 221; a pen of 

boughs for small cattle. 

Serpents, the Nomads' dread of, 251, 
313, 314 [v. Umm-ysneyh] ; remedy of 
‘ reading ’ over serpent bites ; remedy 
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»f searing the wounded flesh, 314 ; 
(be ligature, 31S ; irieQdl7 milgna- 
nimity to suok the envenomed 
wound, ib . : certain stones, as 
onyxes, sccoiuited good bo be laid to 
the bites of — , 315-16 ; many snakes 
and adders in the desert, 328, 446 ; 
n. 209. 

a-Serrd/>a, fendy of Harb B. Salem, 
n. 612. 

Servia, 474. 

SeUdm, a young Pejiry, a ward of Zeyd, 
222. [Guardians unong Beduins 
are said to oftentimes “ devour ” 
their wards’ inheritance. " A guar- 
dian will deliver his own to the ward 
[not at any set time, but) so soon 
as the young man be grown sufEcient 
to the charge”: Zeyd es-8beykhn.] 

..^etiotasier keJb, n. 286. 

Sevilla (in Spain), n. 398. 

Sewing and embroidering : women's 
industry of — at H4yil, □. 6 ; — at 
‘Aneyza, 401. 

d^eydd, light hunter with hawk and 
hound, n. 98. 

$eyadln Beduin petty 

- .. e .. 

tradesmen [from the old ‘g 

or pL n. 60. 

294. 

u-^eyd, beasts of tiie obase, 311. 

Segi, a Teh&ma mountain, 418. 

Seyddn, a Mahfiby sheykii, 477, 483-4, 
404-6, 616. 

Seyddn, a young sdoy at Toyma, 
531-2, 640. 

5eyde(n, a clan of Boweytdt near 
Giza, 234. 

es-Seyeh, vilL in Middle b7e}d, u. 397 
[perhaps the same as qd, u.]. 

8esf, sword. 

SfJJUh, a seyl-bed at Teyma, 206. 

Siyid, v. Siyyid. 

Seyi, pi, etiil, torrent ; used also 


commonly [as we say torrent] of the 
dry bed : — strands are called eb'aei 

) ffd. »• i — s below Ma'an, 

48 ; none seen in vast desert fand- 
breadths, 79, 219, 675 ; u. some, 
times, being suddenly flnshed by rain 
in Uioir upper strands, a bead of 
water flows down with dangerous ful- 
ness and force ; and men and cattle 
overtaken are in danger to perish 
therein, 229. 

ta-Seyl, the ancient fjCvra el-2£endzil, a 
journey N. of Mecca, ll. 399, 467, 
478, 479, 480, 482, 493, 494, 496, 602, 
603, 509, 613. 519. 521. 625, 627, 529 ! 
— a notable station, »b., 630, 631. 

Bab es-Seyl, a gate of Tiyif, it. 505, 626. 

Beyl el-Arem : fable of the — , 388. 

8eyl, of Edyii, u. 7. 

Wady et-Seyl, the valley descending 
from es-iSeyf to ‘Ayn tz-Ztyrna, n. 
482. 

Sfyyid, religions nobleman of the 
blood of Moh , 165 ; n. 269. 

Beyyid Maimitd, a chief Meshedy 
trader at Hiyil, 604, 606. 

BJd, a mountaiu, n. 272, 275, 277. 

’Sfdn, a desert station N. of Teyma, 
297. 

<0 f'S 

ta-Sferry fall of the year, 

220, 441. 

Sjeyna, Metcyr viU. on the Derb es- 
Sherty, IL 366, 631. 

S'goor, a fendy of Bishr, 331. 

'Bgooia, a kindred of the Fukara tribe, 
229. 

Shaab ea-Naam, an ancient name of 
el-Aily, 147. 

Bhaaba, desert district, in J. Shammar, 
IL 237. 

Bha'abda, a month, 492. 

Bh'aara [in Nejd], a watering place of 
many weUs in the desert, few to. N. 
of Bum el-MeudzH, u. 476-7» 48^ 
498, 619, 630. 
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Shaara, deeert tUL S. oi o. 

481. 

Sh'aara, ass-maro’s name, n. 213. 

Shdba, mountain near the vill. Therrteh 
in the deeert S. ot el-EasIm, n. 461. 

9 

Sh'aeb ft --At. pL aWehtSn, seyl 
strand. 

Blia^ A V a kind of aouthera* 
wood, 379. 

Shder {sM'ir), a poet, 263. 

BMfy, a villager of Teyma, C33, 651. 

J. BUfy, 46. 

BMgg (iUJl Jj'-i), eight- 

year-old camel, 366. 

Shahild, martyrs, gd. e. 

S?>4jr, tree. 

Ibn Bhaldn, groat aheykh of the Bn- 
while, Q. 14. 

S&ildn, 0 fendy of Jellda, Annezy 
Aarab, 332. 

Bhaldn, a dog's name, 427. 

tt-Skem, the Land-of-the-Ieft-hand, 
the north-west country, or Syria : 
(the wildemeBS of) — ie ‘a land of 
milk’ say the Beduw in Arabia. 17, 
272, 605, «1 passim. 

«e-8ham, metropoiia of es-Bham ot 
Syria, Damascus, gd. v. 

Shamir, a tribe of southern Aarab, n. 
364. 

Shammah, v. Bkemmia. 

Shamsnar [vulg. Bhamnar, c. the rime, 
642], a groat (mingled) Beduin tribe: 
a part of them are in the N. [el- 
‘Ir&k] aod part in West Nejd, where 
their oues are Hayil, Teyma, etc., 
195 ; speech of—, 286 ; 343, 345, 360, 
374, 524, 629; es - — ‘aydntihiim lyamr, 
542 ; hospitality of —.642 ; 671,674, 
575, 576 ; no natural amity betwixt 
Annezyand— ,671; 580,581.382,683; 
northern — , 680, 606 ; certun half- 
resident poor — tribesmen at Hayil, 
619 ; XL 20, 21, 22 ; a kindred of — 


in el-'Ariifh, 42 ; 62 ; — flocks, tb. j 
126, 236, 340 ; their tents are lofty, 
241 ; 242, 243, 244, 246, 262, 268. 
269, 275, 290, 294, 296 ; booths of 
— , 297 ; the — dlra praised for its 
many waters, 297 ; 308, 427, 460. 

Jebsl Shammnr, at Dirat ibn Bashid, 
in which are the Ajja and Selma 
low mountain ranges, 212, 286, 291, 
296, 417, 440, 642, 644, 646, 658. 682. 
683, 600, 618 ; villages in — made 
desolate by the plague, 653 ; n. 
Nomad-spirited people of — , 7; State 
of — , 13 : revenues, population, mili- 
tary power, 20, 21, 22 ; 25, 27, 31, 
37, 42, 176, 202, 300, 301, 311, 312, 
429. 44.5, 469, 640. 

ShamsnoT Prince [o. /bn Sathid], 196, 
290. 

Shammar-Toga, a fendy of Shammar, 
in el- ‘Irak. n. 41. 

Shdmy, pi. Bhwdm, citisen of es-Sham, 
a Damascene, n. 282. 

Shardn, Aarab of the W. Btsha country, 
n. 632. 

Shatdra, a mastery, 624. 

Shdtha, B. Salem, Harb, vill., n. 612. 

tsh-BhatlUh (^jJj'viJl), a heterodox 

sect of el-lslam [in Damascus], a. 
373. 

Bk'brdmy, cattle-pita in the deeert 
betw. Kasim and Mecca, Ji. 468. 

ts-Bhe'ab, a site in the great desert 8. 
oi el-Kasim, n. 462. 

J. Sht'aba, in the groat desert S. of el- 
Kasim, a. 464. 

ea-5he‘abin, a fendy of 'Ateyba, n. 427. 

a Shi'adda, a fendy of ‘Ateyba, u. 427. 

/ Sht'ttT, between Kastm and Mecca, 
n. 464. 

^bebboan, Q. 76. 

Sltehib ibn Tubbni [u. /bn ei-TuVbai], 

‘ an ancient ruler of the lands beyond 
Jordan ’, 13 ; £ost u- — , 13 ; 23. 

Sheirilm, desert site near the head of 
Wady Jerrir, n. 468. 
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8he«p of the Aubian vildcToess [v. 
Kharif, Tvlly, lUthal], 39, 346, 
390, 42(>-30 : ‘ sand-struck ’ — , 429 ; 
Arabian — 'a wool, 429-30 ; -shear- 
ing, ii.; — many slaughtered for sup- 
per by a ghrazzu, 489 ; the — 's great 
lap-tail, 602 ; price of — at Hfiyil, 
609 i n. — -pen made of lopped 
boughs, used by the Aaiab, 321 ; — 
flocks not mixed with goats, 234 ; — 
of Europe and of the Arabia East 
compared, 262 ; the — of Barb in 
Nejd are mostly black fleeces ; — 
flocks of the Oreymdt, 308 ; pilgrims 
who have not taken the ihram are to 
sacrifice a — in Mecca, 482 ; small 
mountain- — of the Mecca country, 
484. 

Shifa, the lower mounteunous land 
seaward under the Barrat el-'Aney- 
rid, 406, 416, 417, 419. 

BhMth, hamlet in el-Easim, n. 414. 

[ShehUh, son of Fo4*i eheyhh of the 
Sehamma, Bilif. 

^ ^ 

SheJfa ), or romi, horseman’s 

lance, 221, 334, 457. 

W. BhMi, in the ‘Aueyrid, 447, 486, 
489, 492-3, 496-8, 498, 605. 

SheilaU, a kinship of Kheybat villagers, 
n. 133. 

ttShem, e. u-Shtm. 

[Shemin, instantly, word heard among 
the nomads of the Belka and 
the Medina dira ; from the Tnrk. 

ShtTiildn, a fendy of Bishr, 331. 

[uliShtmmAtiyya l village a few miles 
E. from Boreyda Ibn ‘Ayi{h. 

vilL by Ma’an. 32, S3, 34, 
35 } (Shammah, 32 ;) wells at — , 35. 

e«-SAeniibemi, a tribe of Aahrif, n. 
622. 

s.. 

Sbenm }, a akin of dates at ei- 
Ally. 153: c. JftijeUad. 
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Shepherd [and v. Ass] : Zeyd’i — , 250 ; 
— s lop down acacia boughs for their 
stock, 379 ; MahOby — s, 426, 427-8. 

Shepherd lasses in the deeert, .306, 322. 

SAer'onn, a mountain in the midst of 
the Fejir dira, 443. 

a-Sherdfa, an outlying palm-ground 
near HSyil, Q. 248. 

Skerardt, a nomad tribe between Ma'an 
and Jaof ; their dira comes down 
nearly to Tebflk ; they are of Heteym 
kindred (282), and by the Arabians 
are not accounted Beduw ; theirs 
are the best tfaeluls of Arabia, 
64, 67, 68, 69 : the — are the B. 
Aftfilii, 69, 72 ; the Sirey/Iy a kindred 
of — , 76 ; 121, 125 ; — reckoned to 
the B. Helil, tf>. ; 282, 285, 297, 343, 
347, 360, 428, 433, 434, 606, 562, 
661, 662 ; n. 20, 21. 22, 32, 34, 70 ; 
thelfUs of the — » 219 and 239 ; 265. 
206, 294. 

u^Sherg, East oasis, at Xeyma, 533. 

3/urif, religious nobleman of the bk od 
of Mohammed, 198. [v. Aehrdf,'] 

the Shttif Emir of Mecca .■ his style 
is. His Ezcellenoy ... Pasha, the 
Sherif, Governor of the glorious 
Mekka : n. 171, 176, 367, 429, 479 ; 
'AhduUah, the former—, v. eitb ‘Abd- 
uliah. ^as^yn [the Sherif Baseyn 
was stabbed in the bowels at half- 
past six o’clock in the morrung of 
the 14th March, 1830, as he entered 
Jidda, by one disguised as a Persian 
derwish. The wounded Prince was 
borne into his Agent’s house ; and In 
the next hours, feeling himself little 
the worse, he made light of the hurt < 
and sent comfortahle tidings of his 
state to the great ones and to his kin- 
dred in StambflL But an intestinal 
hemorrhage clotted in the bowel ; 
and B^y^^ lived through that 
night, was dying toward morning; and 
he deceased peaceably, at ten o’clock, 
in the arms of his physician. — The 
assassin, who had been snatched by 
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tie police-soldiery from the fury 
oi the people, wse cost into prison : 
hut nothing is knovn of his exam- 
ination. — Yet it was whispered, a- 
mot^ the Ottoman officers, That the 
Sherif had been murdered because 


3yrrp ( 


A 


), eoiooynth gourd [e, 


Simthal, ffadduj], n. d3S. 

Shetikh, pL of eheykh, gd. e. They are 
nobios of the blood of their Jid or 


patriarch, 251 ; they govern with 


ht favoured Vie Engleya /], 478, 480, 
487. 488, 490. 493, 497, 499, 501 ; 
audience of the —t 508—10 ; 6LI, 512, 
513 ; an injunction of the — , th. ; 
616, 518 ; second audience of the 
620-2 ; 623 i the estates of the — , ti. 
uid 524 ; tlie people of the country 
Dome to et-Tiylf to weloome-in the 
now — , 623 ; expedition of the late 
— against certain bis oniuly sub- 
jects, 523 ; the — would have given 
a safe-conduct to the Hasrdny, to 
travel further in his estates, ib., 
525, 526, 627, 628, 529; his pos- 
aeseions in the Mecca country, 530, 
531, 637 ; 632, 533. 534, 685, 639. 
a Sherif, gentleman-b^ar ef Medina, 
U.251, 253.256,269, 326. 

Che 8her^ of Sudta, n. 181. 
ee-Sherlsiifin, Orientals ; the people of 
Middle Nejd are so called at Mecca 
and Jidda, n. 350. 

Sherm, a bay, in Sinai, 61. 
dberdra [Sharitrd In YahW], high land- 
mark mountain near Tebuk : the 
aVkama call it Jfumbtr er-Baeti, 72. 


a homely moderation, 317. 

SheyMn Aarai, of ‘Ateyba, n. 476. 

J. u-Sh'eyb [This, Bessam says, is 
Qadyla oi the old itineracica], in 
the desert way between Elaslm and 
Meooa, a, 468. 

Sheybdn, a mountain. 77, 418. 

SheykJi, pL ebettlA, an elder [the dig- 
nity of a — in free Arabia is com- 
monly more than his authority] : a 
great — should bear himself as a 
nobleman, 217 ; and with mild im- 
partiality, 251, 259 ; the dignity is 
theirs by inheritanoe, 251 ; he is 
agid ; his share in the booty, 251. 

Sheykh el-muehiyik, sheykh of the 
sheykhly eonncil or mejlls, chief of 
thesbeykhs. With these words Amm 
Mohammed, in his laughing bnmonr, 
commonly saluted any lad that met 
with us in the way (at Kheybar). 

Sheykha, fem- of sheyilt, said among 
Bed. oi a sheykhly woman, 231, 320, 
446, 471. 

Sheyfdn, Satan : ■— an exclamation 
in crosses and evil hap, and used to 
check the perversity of froward per- 


J, Bherra (sl^l). 


Mount Seir, or the 


sons, 39, 217; 333,446 ; a people that 
worship 629. 


mountain of Edom [comp. Sp. Sierra, ^.sh'kVjba, a fendy of ‘Ateyba, n. 427- 
and It. Serra, a precipice of the Val , 


del Bove, Etna], 28; limestone of SAt'os Persian (schismatic) 


— , «b. ; height of — , 29 ; flint in- 
struments from — , 29, 35-37, 43, 
46. 47, 61. 236; n. 22. [«. Ari 
Sawu>in.\ 

SherrSbt, (tobacco) bibbers, 480. 

SAcrrda, an affinity of Eheybar vil- 
lagors, n. 133. 


Mohammedans, 68 ; n. tale of a 
young Medina tradesman among the 
Meshed — , 203. 

ta-8hibbV)ie}i, granges in the Eefud, a 
few hours S. of 'Aneyza, □. 468, 619. 
ea-dAibberfeA, water pits in the Mejd 


SAofrdra 

m. 


(spark), a butterfly, 


H.arb dlra, u. 297. 

A O 

£AtbrfgvaA [also fihdnfar and 
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KiitiJamijfyaA], Bed. crooked girdle- 
knife, 453- 

Shiddd ( c>t ), cemel riding seddle, 

291, 332 ; u. 0, 481. 

es-Shiffa, a part of the desert land so 
called, lietneen Kasim and Mecca, 
n. 408. 

a-ShUl (ak», qi. v.) a. 458. 

SA4J / ((Jjiji) lift the loads, load, 
carry. 

f • J 

Shimbd li.*. a coin measure), name 

of an Annezy dtia in Syria, 398, 
668. 

Sltiiimer, patriarch of the Shammar, 
It. 41. 

Shinanj/, one of the oases of er-Ross, 
IL 459. 

Ship : a — made to siul under water, 
404 ; n. ‘ wbat is a — ? ’ (told to the 
black villagers of Kheybar), 86 ; loss 
of a Turkish war- — , which was 
oommandod by an Englishman, 87. 

Shirt : Boduin — , o. Tunic, T/tS>. 

Shirt-cloth, brought by Medan, Gaza, 
Tcyma, J. Shammar and Kasim 
tradesmen upon camels to the 
nomad menzils in the wilderness, 
71, 164, 198, 206, 207, 233. 

tt-STiild (Bed. ei-Shtd), winter time, 

220 . 




I, the oonnsels (of the 


Nomads), 248. 

Shirafat en-Nejid, a mountain in the 
Tehama, 417. 

es-Shotb, n. 72, 73. 

J. Shotb, in el-W4shm, n. 521. 

ta-Shotitba, village in W. Dauisir, 
n. 397. 

ShoUifa, mare’s name, n. 231. 

Shovel-plough, to remove and heap up 
earth, □. 532, 639. 

Shower : a — caused the defeat of 
a sortie of the bosi^ed ‘Aneyaa 
citizens, n. 431. 

ts-Skowyg, vili. in W. Bauasir, n. 397. 

J t, . ^ t 9 

’Shu hiiekdn snf ? (yj p ) yt 

^fx>. n- 203. 

SijiJdromj, the people of Semira, so 
named after their sheykh SaMd 
ta-SMberamy, n. 300. 

Shm ^-jetiUU i,^). a 

kind of rook-alum nsed as a camel 
medicine, 290. 

SAuhli el ’6^ like the above, □. 637- 

ta-SMbeniTtiy, family name of thl 
^eykh of Semira, JX 300. 

Shiiit<5, young men. 

ea-Shikl, mare’s name, n. 230. 

8h6f/ behold! 


Shittr (JLi). » Persian word, for *'ii 


dromedary, which is often heard at 
Hiyil, IL 9. 

Sh’lcdky, a town in the Syrian desert 
near Janf, n. 19, 22, 246. 

BhShek, (Mona Begalis, of the Cru- 
saders. 38), village of Mount Sei r , 
13, 31 i com very cheap at — , 33, 
35 ; oamp of Shobekers, 38 ; the 
sheykh, ti. ; 39. 44, 311. 

Shooting at a mark : Jiijid — , a. 9. 

Shops in H&yil, 686, 609 in. — in 
‘Aneyza shat in the absence of a 
great foray of the townsmen, 443. 


Shuggera [/SAuklwa]. chief town of el- 
Wishm, the townsfolk are Bmy Zej/d 
and es-Suedda, descended, they say, 
from l^ahk&n, il 348, 360, 891. 396, 
423, 461. 

ee-Shtiggera, mare’s name, iL 230. 

Shvggery ; a certain — field labourer 
in Baslieyd’s orchard, a good teller 
of tales, n. 423, 424, 426, 435, 436, 
440,448. 

Shttjjtr [perhaps ancient vil- 

I^e in el-W4sbm, c. 423. 
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Shvk ft desert site on the 

H&j rood, above Mediin S-t so named 
by the Syrian oaravaneis {d-Agorra 
of the Beduw), 81, 213. 377. 

SAuUdb, Tillage near Boreyda, 11 . 313. 

SH^lera, obief town in el-W4ahm, 
e. Siyaggem, a. 632. 

• & 

es-SMtiAra («1yLiJl)> ft <3ftto ^nd, n. 
436. 

iSkiln (perhaps the same as 
quarter-staff, I. 147. v. yailli. 

9 r 

Skurma {j>\^ ^), cleft-lips, n. 238. 




hundred ” hooses (Annezy), tl-Jttcg 
Jddjil, “ an hundred and fifty '• 
honaea, el-Dahkella, “ sixty ” houses, 
ei-Tuiym, “ forty ” houses (deep wells 
and antique fortress), tl-'A^d (ham- 
let), er-Soi^ et-Sedeyr (“two to 
three hundred ’’ houses and formerly 
inetrop.), d-AUar, “ an hundred ” 
hooses (Sbey'a), d-Amcdy (con- 
siderable ancient Tillage), AMaeta, 
“ an hundred ” houses, Temtyr, tl- 
flauta uSedeyr. 

Sidddi, 206 ; n. 320, 329 (t. Kerdit], 
396, 629. 

Sidenyin, a kindred of B. Atleh, 73. 


Shvrrma, a watering by the desert way 
between Kasim and Mecca, n. 470, 
471. 472. 

Shvidm, pL of Bh&my, Syrians or 
Damascenes. 

Shvjoysk, a Mahuby, 403, 452, 464, 
616, 660. 

Siak, Tillage in el-Aflij, perhaps the 
same as Stydi and SOth, jd. «., 
n. 397. 

SiaK, dans le Eaouran, 633. 

SvSlo ft kind of acacia trees, 

n. 91. 


Stdr an apple-thorn tree, in 

some deserts it grows even to great 
timber [as in Sinai], n. 146, 183, 216. 
8(dr, a basalt berg in W. Pitima, n. 
636. 

Siena in Italy -. adit-Uke well-gaUeries at 
— , 35 [such in 8y^ are called scrdoh, 
— Pers. sord, cold, and di, water]. 
Sisjrtfa, a fendy of Jehbyna, 125. 

Sihh (SS^), Tillage in the south coun- 
try. V. SiaJk and SiyeJt, n. 38. 

The 8ii a strait passage be- 


Sicily : lavas of — , 422 ; n. seamen 
of — ,127; the Arabs in —, 344. 

The Sick [t>. Malady]. The — in the 
Hi], 65-6 ; — at Teyma, 627 ; tt. — 
of the Persian H&j left at Hlyil, 55, 
es-Pidd, a dam in Wady LOhm, 45. 

8idda§ (|^^^Am>), seven-year old cam- 


twixt Sljy and Wady Mita, 41, 42 ; 

parement and tablets in — , 41 ; 

compared with the Diwhn passage 
at el-H4jr. 121. 

611k : skein — from India, seen at 
Eayil, n. 6. 

W. ee-S^ima, a TaDey of the Kheybar 
wadian, n. 91, 99. 


A, 396. 

Siddir [6><Hr or Sedtyr or Stideyrl, 
Province or Wady in E. Nejd. In 
Wady Siddir [named of the sCfr 
toee] which has a northerly coarse 
and ends at Ashej/roA are tbeee towns 
and villages : Zdfy, d-Aggdl, elh- 
ThemAyC, d-<Xirdt, d-KkU, er-£ti9y- 
fha, d-Uejm'aa (metrop., “ three 
bundled ” houses), Berrmah, “ two 


Sfllima pL pL slJm, a kind 

of acacia trees, n. 91. 

SiUimdt, a fendy of Blshr, 331. 

Silver: a — bullet, 257. 

Silvestre de Saoy : ni4moire de — , ISO. 
Bimm, poiaon. 

Simples, t>. Hedicinaa : skill of the 
haieem in 256, 306. 

Simrdn, a dog’s name, 427. 
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Ibn Sim'Ty or eth-Thiibba, a fcndy of 
Hetoym, 427 ; n. 218, 220, 225, 231. 
» , 

SimCm ; the — wind, 100, 

357,488; n. 474, 479. 

Sinai : ta 28 ; travels in — , 

32 ; rulcanio dykes in — , 46, 51, 
55 ; ~ very barren, 61, 161 ; — Be- 
dnw, 209, 234 ; “ Written valley ” 
in — , 219, 280 ; J. Nag&f, 307 ; 
the Bonnding-board (nagHs) in the 
monastery, 308, 329 ; leopard traps 
in — , 381 ; 386-6 ; the monastery, 
386 ; namai in — , 38$, 411 ; 423, 
534 : n. Beduins of — , 179 ; Bedoin 
anumer houses in — , 186 ; 263 ; 
the extreme barren desert soil of — , 
280 ; 388, 421, 422, 469. 

Sinattiqne, I’ecriture, ISO. 

Sing [v. Song] ; the Arabian — ing, 41, 
98 ; Solnbby — ing, 556 : women — 
not, 567 ; — ing women of the Time 
of Ignorance, 557. 

SinjSra, a fendy of Shammar, a. 41. 
Sir Amin, v. Emir el-Eij, 

W. Sirlidn, in the Sherarit dfra, u. 
22. 32. 

Wady ti-Sirr (in el-W^shm) s hamlets 
in — are d-Feylfut, er-SUMy, et. 
Torrofly, 'Ayn laSweyna. In — 
are tl-Oa$heyeyn two gdrala “ with 
vestiges of the B. HeI41”, 423. 

SirrOk (j.^) Jl^. • thievish 

night-bird eo called, n. 264. 
jSfnir, a Galla ‘Ageyly at Kheybar, n. 
81, 82, 83, 84, 91, 94, 116, 117, 132. 
134. 173, 208, 266. 

Bheiral, a mined village mte, in W. 

S6dr (near el-AUy], 283. 

SksU : a ~ found, without the field of 
(the Beduins') battle, at Kheybai, 
n. 99. 

Staves and Slavery: African — brought 
up every year in the Haj, 209 ; 
290 ; Galla — , 247, 652 ; Tim- 
buctO — traffic, 513 ; Heteymy wo- 


man wedded with a negro — , 663 ; 
value of negro — *, 653 ; the most — 
are from the Upper Nile countries, 
553 ; a poor — woman that had 
been robbed (rom Dongola, 653- 
4 ; tolerable condition of — in Ara- 
bia, 554-5 ; they receive their freedom 
early, and some substance, from good 
house-fathers, 554 ; n. the bead of 
the Mohammedan — trade is Mecca- 
Jidda, 53 : — in Eiyil, 66 ; a house- 
holder may wound his bond-servant, 
130 ; — of the same household are 
accounted brethren, 170 ; — in Jidda. 
348 ; Zanzibar — traffic, 362 ; 
Jidda and Mecca — traffic. 491. 

Sleep ; to slumber Bitting in a com- 
pany about tbe beartb is unbecom- 
ing, 249 ; tbe Beduins ate day — ers, 
s5., 260 ; they reverence the — er, 
ib. ; they — not after vespers, 250, 
444 ; nomads — upon their breasts, 
260 ; ' — in tbe bouse of the Nas- 
r&ny ’, 630 ; tt. a common —ing 
place for strangers at ‘Anoyza Is tbe 
deep-sanded roof of a mesjid, 376. 

J. Sieifi, under the ‘Aueyrid H., 385. 

ee-S'Uyb, v. ea-Solubba, 

SUymdn, Solomon, gd. v. 

Sieymdn, of e1-‘Ally, a tobacco seller 
among the Fukara, 311, 312. 

SkyTTtdn Aba Eaud, sheykh of the 
‘Ageyl in Syria, c. Ahu Daid. 

SUymdn (Solomon), a Syrian vacci- 
nator called Abu F&ris, 253, 254. 

SUymdn, a worthy younger eon of 
Bess&m, □. 466. 

SUymdn, brother of pamOd el-‘Abeyd, 
n. 29, 30. 

Sleymdn, a personage In Eayil [Ra- 
mfld's uncle of the mother’e side], 
696, 604 ; n. 11, 12, 13, 29, 242. 

SUymdn el-Khenneyny, a jtmm&t, it. 
354, 452, 456, 457, 458, 465, 466, 
467, 470, 471, 472, 473, 478, 480, 
481, 485, 486 ; his drivers, 456, 459, 
466, 470, 477, 481 ; his company in 
the samn kafily to Mecca, 458-9 ; 462. 

41 ** 
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Sliymdn, a yoang viUnger of Teyraa, 
286, 282-3, 299. 

W. Bhymin, a sub-tribe of Biabr in 
Nejd, 331 ; n. 175. 

£Zint, pi of StUimo, a kind of aoocia, 
[1.91. 

Sling {mtTiiha 432; n. — a 

weapon of the ancient Arabians, 
178. 

Small-pox {i(derg ) : ~ in the H&j, 
205 ; — and cholera the destnctlon 
of Nomad Arabia, sb., 577 ; a Bcduin 
coie of Bveating, 218 ; calamity of a 
great sheykh of Aarab who was for- 
saken by all men, fJ.; u. — in ‘Aney- 
za, 348 ; — treatment there, ib., 
376, 382, 441 ; the Boduin treatment 
is such in the western diraa ac- 
cording to Mohammed id-Deybia 
‘ If a tribesman be found to have tha 
jfdery the rest will make haste to 
lemore from him : and his houee- 
bold, having made a bower with 
bushes, for their sick (it is commonly 
under the lee of a moontain), they 
will leave with aim such things as 
they can provide (it may be two 
milch goats and dates and corn) for 
his susteuanca : moreover they pro- 
cure someone to watch him and help 
him,— that is always a person who 
has bad the malady, or has been 
inoculated ; and who if the sick 
* •* 

{mtjdCr die may bury him. 

In their opimem, the disease comes 
to them Ikom Mecca (i.#. in the 
HSj). About half of the mejddrs 
die. If the sick recover, he and his 
companion, when forty days are 
out, will wash their flesh and their 
clothing, and the goats and the stuff 
that was with them, and shave their 
heads ; and they may now return 
to the Aarab.’ According to others 
the clothes of the Bmall-pox.man 


are buried j and any iufeofed tent : 
after a year it may be taken np. 
The Liwkn at el-Hdjr is ofttimes a 
shelter for mtjd&ra. 

Smell : the Beduins very imaginative of 
all odours, 210, 438. 

a-Smiry : ikeykh Ndeir — , t>. U&tir. 

Smith, Arabian (v. §diuj ) ; nomad — , 
278 ; — s farriers, ib., 309 ; n. — s’ 
caste in Abyssinia, 167 ; Solubby 
farriers, 277, 200 ; ‘Aneyxa — 401. 

Smoke rising in a monzil the sign of a 
coffee Are, 250. 

Smyrna, 407. 

Snails : land- — not seen in Nejd ; — in 
Barbary, ii. 422 ; water- — In Ara- 
bian brooks, ib. 

Snakes, v. Serpents. 

Snake-stones, or certMn stones, as 
onyxes, good to cure the bites of 
serpents, 315-16. 

Snow in Aiahia, 7, 203. 207 ; n. 45. 

Soap (eabUn ) : it is Syrian — , made of 
the oil olive, which may be found in 
Arabia, n. 401. 

Sob^ a tribe of B. S&lem, Hath, a. 512. 

W. Bddr, a valley of W. el-Humth be- 
low el-AUy, 283, 419. 

Beny SbJehr, Bednin pL t$-8okh4T ; a 
considerable tribe of Beduins in Moab 
and Ammon, 13 ; they bad many 
horses, 16; — touted by a military 
expedition, ii. ; H&j carriers, ib., 
212 ; — accounted treacherons, 16 ; 
thaix sheykb, ib. ; they were of old 
Southern Aarab, of tha diiat el- 
Hejt, 126 : — fabled to be sprung 
of the rock {(Skhr) ; — driven from 
the H4jr d!ra by the Moahtb and 
Fejir, 126, 398 j 140, 147, 148, 212 ; 

— onoe masters of el-Ally, 147, 148 ; 

— of Teyms, 287 ; a ghrazzu of — 
robs many camels of the Fukara, 
343 ; response of their elders to ths 
messenger bearing the complaint of 
the Fuksta, 350 ; Tebflk of old sub- 
ject to — , .529 ; n. 24, 51, 241 ; “ — 
an of B. Xemim 355. 
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S6ir t the Latin lacer), (aloon. 

/ 

SSla, ot Sola ; orchards of the Sherif 
at — , near ‘Ayn ea-Zoj-aia, n. SSI). 

Solder. 283. 

Soldiers of the Sultan [v. 'Askar, De- 
serter], 360. 

M-SoJs^J, c. Suleyl, toiro in F. Dau- 
dsir, n. 307. 

“ Solomon father o£ David ”, 154, 238, 
483, 605 ; n. 43, 386, 422. 

Solabba, sing. Soluiby (in Syria they are 
called es-Slit/b) : beauty of their chil- 
dren, 280 ; their hunting and gipsy 
labour, 280-1, 282 ; cattle surgeons, 
280 ; the precept of their patriarch, 
281 ; they have no milch cattle, 281 ; 
they aw despised by the Bed., ib. ; 
they only of all men are free of the 
Arabian deserts, fb. ; they have no 
citizenship, A. ; they ride and re- 
move on ass-back, ib. ; their aeses, 
ib., 284 ; in landcraft they ontgo the 
Bed., 281 ; their inherited landlore, 
282 ; they wander from Syria to 
South Arabia, 282 ; — called ei- 
KH'&a and KUdb d-kkdla, th. ; ei- 
Qhriknerny, ib, ; their lineage nn- 
fcnown, 282-3 ; Maibi, 283 ; Aardb 
JessAs, ib,, and Klipb, sh . ; Aarab 
JT/d, ib. ; Btny Murra, fellowship of 
Silim fin ee-ZSr from the hill Jem- 
la, UoluSij, Derrdbg ; ere the So- 
lubba a remnant of some ancient 
Aarab t 0). ; $k 1S el-ilarah, ib . ; the 
— are ‘ rich 283 j they bury their 
money, ti. ; certain — are said to 
be cattle-masters in Mesopotamia, 
284 ; a — at Hayil, fi.j the •— hold 
to oiroaits, ib. ; their abject looks, 
fi. ; their women go a-begging in 
tbe Aarab menzils, ib . ; Syrian 
SUybiei clad in gazelle skins, ib. ; 
the — booth, 284; 310; 315 ; 360; — 
hunters, 362 ; 500 ; a — singing, 
656 ; n. Komads not Beduins re- 
viled as — , 174, 176 ; — coma 
tinkering to Eheybar, 100 ; tale 
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of a — who slays his faithless 
jSra, 200-10 ; — household, with 
the Eeteym near Kheybar, from 
Wadp Sufftra, 221 ; a kindred of 
Hetoym snibbed as — , 231 ; 233 ; — 
come tinkering to an Eeteym men- 
*U, 277 ; — gelding an ass, ib. ; — 
eat carrion, 277 ; 290, 293 ; the name 
of — a reproach, 294 ; — riding 
on their asses in the desert, 290, 
302 ; — said to be founders of tbe 
villages et-Shaara, Doddamg and 
GaayUh, 461 ; — hunters’ fire by a 
well in the khala, 466 ; — - hunters’ 
custom to drink before dawn, ib.; 468. 
[A weakly Beduin child is some- 
times named SohMy — as we have 
seen such called by the names of wild 
beasts — “ that if it pleased UUah 
he might not die ” ; I have known 
an Heteymy sbeykk, Ibn ZhUty, 
whose father was thus named.] 

Solxibbta, Solubby woman, 504, 537. 

Sohiiby, one of tbe nomad kindred of 
hunters and tinkers, es-,Si8yi or iSo- 
lubba. 

“ Son of the way”, Ibnee-sefr, 77. 

Songs of the Aarab [v. ^a^da] to tbe 
one-stringed viol, 41, 98 ; strangers 
may hardly understand them, 128 ; 
the hadd or hetding-song, 263 ; — 
of the Bed. at labour, 459 ; — of the 
wilderness, 467 ; — of war, 518 ; □. 
234 ; braying-wise of — , Hkened by 
the ancient poet 'Antar to the hum 
of flies, 280 ; saddle — , fi., and 306. 

Sons are beloved in the Arabian house- 
hold, 217, 239, 240, 241, 537. 

Sooltdn, V. Sultan. 

Sorbonne, conference faite A la — ^ par 
M. Fh. Berger, 186. 

Sordidatus (said of one who is miser- 
ably obthed, to move pity in the 
spirits of any that have power over 
him), 

Sores : — ’ springing of themselves and 
such probably as the ” Aleppo boil ”, 
n. 470. 
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Sorrel : wild — of tbe desert (JitfaeSe), 
179, 214, 218. 

Bofvt, (a sword-wound in tbc hip ; 


probably 428. 


Southernwood [s. Shoe^], 48 ; n. 61, 

Sowra, ass-mare’s name, n. 231. 

uSou>ua [misprinted tl-Kowwd], ass- 
mare’e name, □. 231. 

Soinnin, a dog's name, 427. 

Spade, e. Tools. 

Spain, 458 ; reals ot — , n. 9, 418. 

Spears, li. IComhh, SMfa. 

Spenser : the divine Poet Edmcnd —i 
some words of — (‘ for short time 
— etc.’), 12. 

Spices [e. Perfumes, ‘And, Baicftilr, Mu- 


oonld see the — at noonday, a. 14.8, 
370, 371, 372. 

Stealing of food not very shameful 
amongst the Bed., 338. 

Steel, for striking fire with the dint, 
280, 631. 

Stick : camel — [n. Bakorra, Miah'aab 


Mekjml, 352. 

Stirrups, Arabians ride without 
30 ; n. 889. 

Stone (the disease), 565, 

Stone-buck. v. Bddan. 

Stone-oasting : none better to oaet 
stones than the Arabs, n. 238, 402. 
Stone-howing at ‘Aneyza, n, 355, 387, 
401. 


birak : BahdTjQ^, 206, 255. 

Spiders in tbe grove of W. Tbirba, 
448. 

Spinning : women — , 220, 443. 

Spitting to heal the eick, 627 ; — upon 
a lock, 527 ; n. — upon water fur a 
remedy, 164. 

Eprenger : Prof. Aloys , 54, 357, 
617; 11.171.270,468,629. 

Spring season of the sew herbage and 
of milk in the wilderness, r. Babi'a. 

Springs of water at el-AUy, 162 ; — 
in J. Ajja, 681 ; — at PnSra, n. 301 ; 

— near ‘Aneyza, 333 ; — in the 
Wady es-Sirr. 

Spy (joeeds), 273-4 ; the treacherous 
enemy [even though be were a guest, 
be may be put to death], 274, 277. 

Stables s Arab — in Bombay, n. 301, 
436. 

SfofflhiU. 69. 89, 161, 165, 177, 209, 
415-16, 538, 600 ; n. 87, 128, 157-8. 
161, 163, 251, 419, 442, 603, 604, 
506, 522, 624. 

Standard of tbe Eij [v. Mafymat], 61. 

Stars ; Bed. knowledge of the — by 
tbeir names, 278 ; aeroliths, 366, 
431 : in August, at el-R^jr, the lesser 

— were eommonly dimmed in the 
first night hours ; Uoh. Nejfimy 


Sioora, a station on the Haj road, four 
marches above Medina [v. Saura], 
below el-Hejr, n. 180. 

Storks (or cranes), 635 ; c. 264. 

Strabo, n. 176. 

Stranger ; — s (exiles) in the nomad 
menzUs, 222 ; they prefer the opinion 
of a — , 471 ; ‘ /is — to the wlf', 
270, 471 : Q. a Christian — who came 
to Hdyil and showed feats of horse- 
riding : he became a Mosleman, and 
Ibn Bashfd, they say, took bis nster 
to wife, 25 ; a cerUun one-eyed — at 
Hiyil, 262, 253. 256, 257 ; some —a 
passengers in Nejd, who were reputed 
‘ Nas^ ’, 278 ; a mechanical ~ 
brought down by ‘Aly el-Basheyd to 
'Aneyza, to set up pumping gear, 420. 

SrpATHrSo (milita^ leader), a word 
found in the epitaphs at Mediin 
S&lih, 185. 

Stygian water : pool of — , 389. 

ss-Eudda, ass-mare’s name, n. 331, 
pL of fob (read t»'a pL of 

9 

I -I ), a standard measure. 

hamlet of Harb, Yanb‘a-the- 
Palms, It 181 ; Sherif of — , <i. 

Sudkt, a kindred of Howeytdt dwelling 
in the Kefud of el-Ai{sh, 234. 
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Sudiim, head of the Galla-Iand slave 
trafSc and salt staple, u. 166, 167. 

SiiSUJ . 0 tales (proi>erly of the 

past), 445. 

Sviolma, a iendy of Jellds, 332. 

5uilny, sing, suniyth (ajJLm pI- 

1 draw-wheel frames of the 

wells of irrigation in Ifejd oases, 2S2, 
692 ; n. 7. 

Subhik )/ -answer yass- 

^ ^ * 

bdjEi enl liiJkjUiw). 269,637; 

n. 293. 


Sogar : the sweet [dates, honey, sagar] 
is much aocounted-of by the Arabians 
(living in hunger and nakedness) as 
very good for the health ; Arab — 
traders to the Mauritius, n. 362. 
^uytwi or ShJjwa, a kelli below el- 
Hdjr, 87, 88, 125, 162, 422; n. 183. 
<9ui (fjyt- ) ! drive on 1 dri ve up cattle 

whence to pay, 318. 

Sif:, Street or bazaar (lit. driit-way). 
Siik erSutedlia, a site near Kheybar, 

B. 181. 

£iljb ia-Sheukh, n. 426. 
u-^uUU, the Prayer, n. Ill; — el- 
ahhir, 354. 

ti-Svleyl, t). ta.SdUyU, village, H. 38. 
^uil yd, ta'al full ! n. 307. 


Stiibakha (Assyuji npon 

the soil, (Kheybar vu^. summaiha), 
n. 70, 91, 92, 99, 112, 126, 392, 470, 
471, 473, 474. 

SuilAa, a sounding sand-hill, 307. 

A * 

Suhia (Lum.). a fermented drink, 

made from rioe, n. 169. 

Suddn, hlaok men, 433, 513. 
et-Sufdda (of ^abfdn) : the people of 
Shuggera are partly — , n. 423. 
ea-Suergteh, Harb village, n. 512. 
Sueygy [v. Suaka], Harb hamlet at 
Yanb‘a-the.Palffis. 

Suez, 392 ; — Canal. 370, 421, 422, 

438, 624. 

Siiffa (fdja), the ground rook, 242. 

i » 

Suffa (iic). eo upper honse-chamber 

at Kheybar, n. 77. [In tie summer 
months of most heat the villagers 
use to rit in their lower chamber or 
gronnd-floor.] 

t).8uffuk, desert site near lUieybar, n. 

122 . 

Sufra, the leathern tray or mat which 
the Arabs set tinder thei' dish of 
viotuai, 148. 


.pally ‘ala ltd ’1 ghrida ^1- 

itjUil U (this tender girl) 1 n. 
382. 

pally 'aly en-N&y, give glory to the 
Prophet. 

pally Ullah ‘aley-hu, 297. 

Sulphur, for gunpowder, purchased 
from Medina, 364 ; n. demons can- 
not abide the smell of — , 191 ; 
cattle pits tasting of — , 476. [The 
thermal springs of (Palmyra,) el- 
Ally, Thiiba and Kheybar taste of 
—1 

Wady tt-SulnUa, the lower main valley 
at Kheybar, n. 183. 

SdlfdA : the Ottoman Sultan called 
Smidn el-Iildm ; his anthorlty as 
Calif — howbeit conquered by the 
sword — is aoknowle^ed all or- 

thodox Moslems, □. 361 ; 604 ; re- 
script of thanks from the — to the 
Sherif, 625. 

Dtrb ta.SuUdny, between el-Kasim and 
Mecca, n. 487, 468, 469, 471, 531. 

Sum 1 V. Summ. 

iSumm : the word explained, 610 ; a. 
246, 250. [Correction to p. 010, 
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SUmmaiha (&alt-cruatj, f. Siiblakha. 
[SammaJ tb^Uu)* unsalted (Western 

Arabia), v. M. 

SumiDST not yet ended in Arabia, on 
the 24th Not. 1870, 51. 
the Summer : — day in the bhAIa, 
323 ; withering drought in April 
(harreet month in the oases), 342 ; 

— upon the ‘Aneyrid, 406 ; — at 
Wejli, 475 i — at el-ADy, 478, 507 ; 

— in Thirba, 443, 489 ; — in the 
Hdjr plain, 501, 506, 509, 510, 614, 
617-18; last — heat at 'feyma, 535, 
537 ; n. — heat at Kheybai, 126 ; — 
in el -Kasim, 813. 

Sumri, dual form of Samr4, gd. e. ; 
— Hlhfil. 682, 615, 617, 618; n. 1, 
61, 247. 

Silmf stony places in the (Nejd 

Harb) desert, n. 297. 

Sun : Arabians impatient of the burn- 
ing — -light, 310, 348 ; midday — 
nearly verticai in May, 359 ; sum- 
mer heat, 441, 443. Arctic summer 
Sun at midnight, 277. 

Bun-rialng in Arabia, 72, 323 ; ix. 269, 
306. 

Sun-settingin Arabia, 71, 302 ; coming- 
home of the cattle and herdsmen at 
— , 20 ; the nomads return to their 


Supper ! the — hour of the Nomaos, 
280; ‘Sup with the Jew’ (prov.), 
630 : n. — the chief meal in Arabia. 
436 ; an Harb slieykb disputes with 
a pasha, ‘ Whctlier the town food or 
the simple diet of the Aarab be 
better for the health ’ ? 616. 

Silr ; the — of Mosaic Teyma, 287. 
Surbat (probably from the Syrian 

> ei 

tharbU (l=jj^),Bed. coffee 
pestle. 246. 

Surgery [u Firing, Copjung], 438. 
§UTra{l), ‘bundles of money’, paid to 
the Beduins [». Sdj] : — el-BtTii, 65 ; 
73, 88, 200 : the Fejlr — , 344 ; 362, 
390. 

w a A 

5urydM(^l,^i pron. filWaa). running 

cliannela of the oasis irrigation, 
Teyma, 543, 657. 

8as, in Morocco, n. 133. 

Suspicion : the Arabs (naturally oi bad 
futh) are full of — , 93. 
et-SaUi, a fendy of ‘Ateyba, n. 427. 

8&wahJi rV {v. Sdithh), world's 
wanderer, 272, 273, 389, 415 ; il 
44, 103. 

Swallows in the desert [near the Bed 
Sea bord] : black and grey — , 133 ; 
dun — , 443. 

the Sweet and the fat comfort the 
health of the weak dieted, 276 ; n. 
90. 


households to sup at the — , 261, 
369 ; after — the inflamed w and 
sand are quickly cool, 258, 443. 

Sunday esteemed an unlucky day in 
which to begin any work (at Khey- 
bar), II. 198. 

iSunnn, the Mohammedan Talmud, CO. 

jSztnn'on, pL of Sdny, a smith, qd. v., 
SSI ; they are aliens in Arabia, 282, 
653. 

Sunni, an observer of the .Sunna or 
Catholic tradirions of Mohammed, 
68; II. 203. 


BtetrgUh, a Meteyr village by the E. 
Haj way, between the Harameyn : 
but the vill^era are mostly Aehrif 
descended from Hasbyn, n. 366, 531. 

W- SwergUh, n. 367. 

Btceydia (in other parts called 

Umm BSiema, qi. r.), a bird haimtii^ 
among rocks of the Arabian wilder- 
ness, 406. 

^weyfiy, a suburb, of Hayil, destroyed 
by the plague, 615, CIO ; n. 5. 7-9 ; 
— ■ was ancient Hayil, 8. 
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u-Smeyfig a kindred of the SbetaidC, 
76. 94, 95. 

Sveytja, Beoy Sdlem, E&rb Till., n. 


612. 


Syrian ^U& keepers, 124, 128. 

Syrio Centrele, par M. le Marquis d« 
Vogu6, B20. 

T : there are tvo T-like letters in the 


Sweylm^, a fendy of Bishx, 831. 

Sweyirdy, a fendy of BfUi, 383. 

Shimming : Bed. — , 544. 

Svine, 90, 459, 5.34, 690, 603-4. 

S7ord (Al. : tiie best Bed, — s, 234; 
232,466-7: OrientU 457 : ‘the 
mouth of the — H. ; Hamud’a 
697 ; the — is valued by the Arabiaos 
as a sure weapon, tb. ; 601 ; O. 
only Bed. strangen and persons who 
have served the Dowla may carry the 
— in Medina, 136 ; the son of the 
Emir’s house and oSoera of the 
Emir cany the — in ‘Ancyia, 377 s 
433 ; — the key of Mohammed’s 
paradise, 379 ; 416. 

Swordsman : a certain — at Hayil, n. 
259. 

Sybarites of the desert life, 246 ; n. 
218. 

Synagogue : iable of a buried — at 
Eheybar, 435 ; n. 185. 

Syria [r. ee-^bom}, 39, 61, 73, 89 ; 
troops of — , 90 : 94, 96, 121, 123, 
164 ; — aland of eepnlohres, 169, 170, 
199, 233, 252, 264, 272, 273 ; —a 
wilderness, 284 ; 288, 297, 311, 331. 
343, 360, 367. 366, 381, 387, 398. 404, 
408, 423, 428, 429. 434, 439, 444, 460, 
453, 474. 630, 652, 656. 682. 689, 602, 


Arabic alphabet, namely iju which 
sounds like our (, and ]o which 

sonnds nearly an the Irish pronoonoe 
(, with some thickness and ex- 
plosion of the breath. I could not 
ofttimes discern these differences in 
the common speech : when (as in 
names) the t is certainly ^ I have 
distingnished that letter by writing 
under it a dot (f). 

j- A « > ^ 

Ta'ad htmiyi ()Ji4 246. 

Ta'ol Wbbinjr J'oo), n. 43. 

Ta'al yd mel'aun, n. 166. 

fa'am (oV^ferp), Taccination 

^rmpb, 264. 

Beny Tadmir, an ancient Nejd tribe, 
formerly in the dtra which is now 
of the Nejd Sbammar and Meteyi 
intheN., n.262, 279, 392. 

Tabernacle of Israel, 228. 

f'dga (UlL), casement, n. 77. 

fdW (ague-cake. gd. *.), 


606, 613, 620, 632; n. 22. 24, 32, 
33, 34, 36, 46, 49. 52. 87 ; speech of 
— . 89, 126; 138; hackneys of — , 138 ; 
hospitaUty in — , 162 ; 164, 163, 170, 
172, 241, 261, 266, 280. 303, 312, 313, 
322, 344, 366, 371, 372, 373 : super- 
stitiouB — B ChrisUani^, ib. ; — ns 
sterile in invention, 374 ; 388 ; — 
eaten np by usuren, tb. ; 398, 400, 
401, 411, 477, 484 ; — n soldier at 
T&yif, 606, 624 ; — o hackneys of 
the Turkiah soldiery at Tiyif, 518 ; 
619 ; vines «id olives of — , 626 ; 
633. 637, 640. 


after the Hej&z or oasis fever, 647, 
D. 216, 348. 
ef-Tdif {V. 

Taifdt, fendy of Wdlad Aly, 229. 

Tdjir, tradesman, n. 289. 


Tahhi er-S6m -Arh camel 

titter, of great personages in the 
Haj, 66-^, 69, 70, 87. 


Tales : Oriental 126-30 ; u. 131. 
Talidny, Italian, qd. e. 

Talisman, v. Hijdb. 

J. Tdly, 578. 
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Tamar, Bavid's daughter, 292 ; n. SO. 

Tamarisk [«. Ethla, Turfah, Glir6tlha], 
166, 379 : n. — in el-Kastm, 314 j 
Arabia might become a — vood, 
330, 392, 416. 

I’am[«)6dr, 31, 138 ; n. 118, 119, 123. 

Tamerlane, 693. 

Tamnurra, village in W. Danaair, It. 
397. 

TAmr, dates ; — (read idmx 

Sindy, tamarind), IL 368. 

Tamyii {^jjuJ)> divination, 162. 

Tanndr, girdle-pans of iron plate, 306, 
693. 

Tape-measnie found in the Nasiany’s 
b^, s. 83. 

fatidtk, the fas or red cap of the 
Ottoman oountries, 607, 673, it. 313. 

Tdriba, a sheykb and arbiter of the 
Wtlad Aly. 603. 

farlltg. pL ferdgy 

ipurfdth, a small company of pas- 
sengers, SL 243. 

Tassels and fringes are to the Semitic 
hnmour, 227. 

T‘aus (prob. dnnes of the 

Hefhd so called, n. 314. The sing, 
is J"ts. 

Ta* [v. Zda, Miry] : Ibn Eashid’s — 
in the settlements, 294 ; — upon the 
nomad stock, 348. 456 ; — of the 
Dowla upon the nomad cattle, 463 ; 
n. 19, 20 ; Ibn Rashid’e — formerly 
at Kheybar, 121, 219; 128, 260, 
262, 296, 301 ; the old Wihaby ex- 
acUons at ‘Aneyaa, 428, 

J’dyib, good, vrelL 

tf-Tdyif, an ancient totm in the high- 
land above Meoca enclosed by minous 
clay walls ; summer residence of the 
Sherif, Emir of Mecca, and viUegia- 
tuia of Mecca oitiieus : 282; il 170, 
209, 460, 462, 474, 478, 479, 480, 483, 
484. 486, 488 491, 492, 493, 494, 498, 


499, 501 ; orchards of 603, 804, 
505-6, .608, 509, 510, 511, 514, 616. 
517, 518, 619, 520, 623, 524, 626; 
plenty of all things necessary at — , 
526 ; vines of — , 526 ; roses of — 
for distilling attar, 627 ; 520, 531, 
532. 633, 636. 

TchSi (Steppes of] Bagdad [v. 0^1], 29. 

Tea : the Persian — .drinking in the 
Haj, 19 ; ~ -makii^, 308, 366, 372 ; 
— is cordial in great fatigue and lan- 
goishiz^, 414, 442 ; 690 ; n. 206, 370. 

Tebdh oasis, 65, 66, 71 ; 'Arab d- 
Eaabeny, 72 ; ‘dya — , 73 : Tarmdk, 
ib.; 75. 77, 78, 90, 96, 107. 302, 401, 
402, 407, 408, 418, 433, 434, 492, 497, 
498 — of old subject to B. Sdkhr, 

629; n. 69, 478. 

Teeth of the Beduins, 498. 

Teghrwriz dghranvtm (^^1 j ), 
442. 

Ttgd} [thou stand still, Medina vulgar ; 
class. . _no7 l, P. 175. 

Tthima (jL«l^), hot low-land, com- 
monly said of the sea-bordering 
eonntiy as far down as Meoca (and 
beyond), 123, 174, 234, 235, 283, 337, 
380, 382, 383. 386, 388, 402, 403, 
408, 400, 409, 416, 417, 418, 422, 
426, 466, 474, 488, 489. 601 ; n. 436. 

Tdtima of the Wady el-Hum^ below 
Kheybar, u. 212. 

Tehama of Mecca, n. 175, 422, 464, 
474. 486. 491, 626, 626, 630, 631, 
533, 635, 538, 

TeXhdUiny animSi hoihnak, a, 324. 

Tddl ibn Baehti, the second Prince of 
J. Shammar, 267, 470, 682, 684, 590, 
603. 618 ; n. 13, 14, 16, 18, 26, 27, 
28. 32, 248, 430, 432. 

the Telegraph, a matter of wonder to 
the Arabs, 695, 699 ; n. 344. 

Tems, Teyma.in the Bible, 299. 

TematMl d-BAaldt, (scored) imagery 
(graj^t{)of the B. Hel^ e. p. 219. 
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Ttmim, patriarch of the B. Temlm, u. 
262. 

Seity Temim ; — of Gofa 5S3. 617 ; n. 
of el-^^r, 247 ; — 01 Oofar. 261,262, 
300, 312 ; the — of el-Kastm, 323, 
329, 341. 330, 351, 333 ; — of Zanzi- 
bar,362; 377 ! — ofsf- ‘SyarieA, 393 ; 
— of el-Qauta, 397 ; — of ‘AoeTza, 
401; in them U the spirit of ind[ietr 7 , 
and a good plain understanding, ; 
the foimder of the Wahaby reform- 
ation was of — , 426 ; battle of — 
with Che Tvt>b‘a ti-Hmm, 446 ; 456. 

(2) B. Temim, Barh, a fendy of B. Si- 
lem, n. 512. 

a Temimy “ loamed ” pereonage 
at ‘Aneyza, a. 377- 

Tenunn [better Umn river rice 

from Mesopotamia, 153, 568, tl pat- 
tim; n. 295. 

Tempests in Arabia, a. 65, 305. a 
Bain. 

Temple of Ullah : the Beyt VUah at 
Mecca [e. Baron, Ea'aba"^ 206; the 
Hiram of Medina, n. 139. 

TemU, thou wilt die, 414. 

Tent [e. Beyi etsh'ar, ?e;n»] : every 
Beduin — • is asnctcary, 56, 228. 232 ; 
the Bedoin booth described, 216, 
is set np by the women, 221, 222 ; 

224, 225, ^1, 402 ; — divided into 
the open men’s snd the women's 
or bouseholding apartment, 225-6, 
227, 228 ; ooSee assemblies, 245 (s, 
Coffee) ; the inner place abont the 
hearth is the higher seat, 245 ; the 
Beduin ’ booth is foni-sqnare only 
(though there be some mention in 
the ancient poems of round tents), 
285 ; n. — building wise of Annezy 
and Shammer, 241 ; — s of Harb and 
Beteym, 271 ; the men’s “ sitting 
place ” and the apartment of the 
hareem not always on the same sides 
of the nomad — , 271 ; a long and 
lofty triple tent (Harb), 285 ; canvas 
-Hi of ‘Ansyaa citizens, 35& 


Tercbin, a clan of Howeytit Bod. in 
the Nefud of el-ArUh, 233. 234. 

’Ber&rjy, pi, of %ark\y, qd. v., small way- 
faring companies in the desert, n- 
243. 

Ttriny hillah, yi tktykh, ico bak ; ana 
dakhtlak, 26S. 

Ttrky, a Harby tribestoan dwelling 
at Medina, n. 301, 302, 303, 304, 
309. 

Tsrky, a Kabtan sheykh, brother of 
Hayzan ; they were slain, both of 
them and their sister, in one day, 
n. 449. 

Tirrai, a seyl-bed, 307. 

Tcmw (lurk, ), «• W2. 

Tesllm, the entrusting to the keeping 
of another, 376, 401 ; it. 488. 

Tessera : Omar’s — , n. 360. 

Ttydmtna, the people of Teyma, 202, 
el paatim. 

Teyma oasis (aLejJ) [27 Feb. — 1 March, 

1877 ; and 2 Sept — 10 Oct in the 
same year]; anciently called (they say) 
T&ma : the Bib. Teua. The villagers 
of — are ‘Aarai Avshez, of Shammar. 
Dates of — , 72 ; colonists from — at 
el-H6jr, 136 ; 137, 151 ; “ miracles of 
KhaUl" at—. 174; 179, 198,201,202. 
212, 213, 220, 233, 253, 272, 284 ; 
the sterile ground, which lies abont 
— , 234. 620 ; 285 ; the situation and 
aspect, the tuxiste, plum (or almond) 
trees in blossom, altitude, 285 ; Sley- 
mdn of — . is. ; — a Nejd colony of 
Shammar, 286 ; the well-pit Haddhj, 
their palms, their speech, clothing, 
qiacious houses, t5. ; — was never 
wasted by plagues, the town always 
thriving, fb. ; their antiqne wells, 
>b. ; — surrendered to ‘Abeyd ibn 
Eashid, lb., 296 ; they sink no wells 
for themselves, 236 ; few destitute 
persons, 287 ; Old — of the Jews, 
287 ; the Sir, Bedr (6» Jiher, ib. ; 
New — y B. S6khr, ib. ; lever un- 
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known : nawholcsoma water, t6. ; — 
men and womon, tb., 2S7-8 ; no aged 
pocaons soen, 233 ; women not veiled, 
ib. ; number of houses and quarters 
and mcajids ; the great mosque (may 
probably stand) upon the site of an 
ancient temple. 2SS, S31-2 ; coflee- 
halls ; the ohnrooal codec hearth, ib. ; 
lidr, said for bouse ; very small cof- 
fee ; their well-built spacious liouses, 
ib . ; the Resident for Ibn Rashid, 239; 
a building of old — f 291 ; an in- 
scription, tb., 292 ; — women, ib., 
293 ; husbandry, si. ; com harvest 
in April, 294; fruit trees, ib.; Teyma 
is not Nejd, >6. ; dates of — , cattle 
and poultry, si. ; little silver ; date 
currency, ti. ; the govemmest tax, 
294; txadesmen strangers from Hayil, 
and Damascenes in — , 295 ; town 
walls of old — 29S, 520 ; the oasis 
a loam bottom in the high desert, the 
sslinee, 296 ; way to Jaui, 207 
mentioned in the Towra, 299 ; old 
Teyma, 300 ; Mm carpets made 
at — , 302 : 303, 310, 311, 313, 330, 
331, 332, 333, 347, 356, 357, 360, 
367, 360, 390, 409, 424, 466, 476, 
498, 603, 511, 617—620, 621, 622, 
623-4, 626, 529, 531; — is three oases, 
633 ; 536, 636, 537, 639, 640, 641 ; 
the Teyamena are ju/idl, 642 ; 643 ; 
well-camels hired by the month for 
an hundred measures of dates, 643 ; 
Jewish — , 544, 560 ; 546-6, 648 ; the 
old town wall, 649 ; SAir ibn JbAer, 
649: £n>triSa»>ve2,si,,S50; are there 
bidden springs at — , 550 ; site of old 
— , 649, 650 ; shivers of silex in 
ib., 561; reported necropolis of an- 
cient Teyma, 651 ; the ancient oasis 
of — , 661-2 ; the oasis is not walled 
by a BUT, 652 ; paths in the oasis, 
562 ; 553, 667, 668, 560, 562, 663, 
565 ; departure from — , 667, 668 ; 
669, 670. 674, 675, 678, 689, 602 ; n. 
6, 19, 20 69, 113, 116, 176, 238, 265, 
297, 311, 312, 43t, 504, 609, 619. 


Teymdny, a m an of Teyma. 
tt-Ttyry or Odrat Owakeyfta, n. 529, 
T-h : thoro are three (or four, if 
we reckon ij) tS-Iike letters in Nejd 
Arabic \Th was signified in the 
old English by a proper letter, 
and indeed by two ; — p, to express 
the sharp { sound of th in thmg, 
and 8 to express the dull d sound 
of tk in ssetAe— sod] : — or p 

nearly, j or 8 nearly, and orp-8 
nearly. This last, somewhat sharper 
in sound and craasior than 8, is a pro- 
priety and grace of the NeJd speech. 
Vihen we pronounce ^ as the 
people of JJejd, the tip of the tongue 
U not put to the edge of the upper 
front teeth as when we pronounce 
simple 8, bnt behind the teeth and 
pressed to the teeth more than when 
we pronounce simple p ; the sound is 
nevertheless nearer to 8. This Nejd 

we might compare also with 
the (South) Spanish lisping z ioi 
example in plaza (prone, pla^ha). 
For I have used Tk, ».e. p ; and 

for j and ^ (not seldom also for 

lb), since I migit not alwaya diaiin- 
guiah (hem, Th, i.e. 8 and p-S. 
rr. Thd, a valley of the ‘Aueyrid, 417. 
Thd el-melii >tj), the 

morbus galUous, 391. 

Thdbil, a fendy of Shammar, n. 41. 
Th'af, basalt berg in W. Fatima, xL 
536. 

Thafya, a mountain between Teyma 
and Tebflk, 297. 

Thdhah el-as^, gold, 340; — el-abiafh, 
silver, 346. 

TkdJiir, a villager of Teyma, 527. 
fhakir, a Mahflby, 471, 486-7, 4S8-9, 
490-1, 493, 497. 
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fhdhir'a daugkUr, 497. 

'agi eth-Tfiohiga : a Mohammedan fes- 
tival, 130. 

efh-fkahy, the waterless Nefad land 
between Teyma, Jauf and Eajdl. 

fhaif, a guest, pL theuf, 228. 

fhaif-Ullah, a guest whom God send, 
eth : every stranger is a — ; and, for 
the reverenoe of Ullah, there should 
none do him wrong or molest him. 

Tha’fuQah, a Wdlad ‘Aly lad, 390. 

ThaifuUah, an Heteymy, n. 67, 68. 

Thail, horse tail, sheep's tail, 602; n. 
(podoz), 40. 

Thajilf ( . 8iat ), tribe, n. 355. 

eth-'fh'al, mountain by the way be- 
tween Kasim and Sfecca, n. 488. 

tih-Th£icba, a tribe of AsUrif. tt. 822. 

TUm, perhaps jjj, a pleasant 

tasting wild bush in the desert which 
is often chewed by the Nomads, 214. 

Thdmin, One of whom is taken surety 
for another, 525. 

Thimmad, mountains, v. ElkmSd. 

Wady Thammitd, near Elheybar, n. 181. 

Thamitd ancient tribe of Sooth 

Arabia, where, defeated by ‘Aad, says 
the koran tradition, they wandered 
northward, and settled in the plain 
of el-Hijr, under mount EtfJib : 23, 
95 ; deetruction of — , 96, 97, 110, 
188 ; Thainudite plain of Ql.H4jr, 
205. 

fhan-ah, perhaps i/l I' j 1 1 for 

tiJUlAlj. thy progeny (heard at 
Edyil). 

Thanlhub h . X IT . tanthub), a kind 
of wild trees in the Tehima of Mecca, 
n. 631. 

Thdnxva, a Malmby woman, 500. 


Thdr (Ji) d-Emir. 608. 

Tkdt d-H&j, ^eild, 58. 

'phdt 'Irk, i.e. elh-fherriby, qi. r. 

el-Titgt/, a kindred of Jebeyiia, n. 
174-5. 

fleW, the dromedary or riding camel 
[as a riding horse to a draught horse, 
|uch is the thelOl to the common 
or draught camel, jimel, 5o‘yer] : 
ghrazzo of — riders, 334 ; the — in 
battle, tb. f the Bed. housewife re- 
ceives as he alights, and she dis- 
charges her husband’s — 346 ; — s 
sold for two or three teals in a year of 
mnrrain, 613 ; n. gait of — -calf, 69; 
— not snre-footod in miry ground. 
215 j — s of the Heteymin, 219, 236 
[v. el-Tih] ; — B of the Sherardt, 219, 
239 ; ‘Agoyl — s, 200, 223 ; HoweytAt 
— s, 239 ; the — in warfare, 298 ; in a 
munain — s could be purchased for 
two reals. 400 ; a braying — might 
be muzzled with the halter, 407 ; 
of private persona always standing in 
the house-yards at ‘Aneyza, 429 ; 
centaur-like aspect of the — -rider 
regarded from the backward, 469 ; 
if a — put a limb ont of joint the 
accident is withont remedy, 484. 

T'Acidl-riding, 570-7 ; n. examples of 
— , 619. 

Themila (iLcsj). pi- themiyil, shallow 

water-holes of the Bodnw, digged 
with tbrir hands, 454, 570 ; n. the 
dicing of a 297. 

Tienny five-year-old camel. 

355. 

Tkenn^, mountain in the desert be- 
tween Kasim and Mecca, n. 469. 

ifh-Ther'eyyeh in W. Hanifa ; the old 
Wahiby metropolis, n. 396 ; — was 
destroyed by Ibrahim Pasha, 426. 

Thermidda, a populous town in el- 
Weshm, n. 396, 423, 629. 
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Therrai, a lake plash near J. Biird, S49. 

tlk-ThtrTVjy (i^ which, saj-a Bea. 

a4m, ia ’Feat ‘Ibk), station on the 
£. H3j road near Mecca, n. 631. 
fhenUh, deaert TilJa^ near the borders 
of el-Koatm, □. 398, 481. 

Wady Therry in the Tehama, 432. 
fJierrya, fern. Bed. name, 467. 
efh-Thtrryyeh, elder son of Motlog, 
shejkh el-Fejlr, 179, 223. 346, 506, 
510; — ‘sheikh of eheykhs’, 511; 
518, 627. 

J’heuf, pi. of (haif. 

J'he&f Vllah, guesta of Ullah ; all 
strangers are accoonted each, 228. 
7'heydi{le)e}i, a place in Middle Nejd, 
n. 396. 

Theyma : <M — , 286. 
eth-TMaiba or Ibn Simra, a fendy of 
Midland Beteym, ii. 231. 
eth-Thib, the wolf. 

Thief in the E&j : pnniahment of a , 
14, 09 ; tL thioring in ‘Aneyza, 369. 
400. 

» 

Tkirin (probably from classical J)) 

^ 6 

262 : dry milk shards, v. Meretty. 

If. Tkiiia : bees in — , 380 ; 382, 408, 
410, 417, 419 : — dosenbed, 439, 
440; husbandry in — .440,448 ; 443; 
wells in — , 440-1, 448 ; the grove of 
wild dg trees in — , 441, 448 ; 449 ; 
the great thorn, 448 ; 453, 464, 482, 
486, 489. 494, 516, 618, 559, 660 ; 
n. 422, 462. [See Fig.] 

• • 
fhirru ^ a single one is s.^). a 

tree with leaves like the moimtain 
ash [the same as fhinoa, gd. «.], 
n.72. 

Thirst : the Arabians impatient of — , 
478 ; — in the ‘Aneyaa sdmn 

caravan, 471. 

2'iUrua, a kind of evergreen oak, «. 
7%in*, above, 449. 


rv.r, ^ H-n/jr 



Wady Tlirba. 


tpi-’I^Sbirra, a fendy of Harb B. 

Salem, n. 612 . 

[T7i6b J, the Arabian tunic of 

calico, which is nailed (bomts in Syria. 
0 ^ 

elh-?9l56 (i_>y3)), tapet^sovering of 
the Ka'aba at Mecca, 62. 

fhA a saurian in the desert, 

70, 320 ; called Sheykh Earned, ib. ; 
604 ; n. 199, 380. 

0 ^ 

TiMy the gazelle (N. T. 

Tabitha], v. Gazelle. 

Thopra n. 111. 

etk-Thdkr, the sun at mid-day height 
Thdfa, village in el-Easlm, n. 414. 
Thbr (steer), Asiron’s calf, 149. 
Thoriyih, a hamlet in the great desert, 
S. of el-Easizn, n. 401. 
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tlh-Thoniyii or Sorriyid, a strait in 
the nndec-cliffs oi the ‘Aaeyrid, 419, 
438. 439, 454. 

Thorrib (probably t- , A'- Nomad 

kerchief, 437. 
efk-TMa, the light, n. 90. 

Thread ; erery — or cord of the Arabe 
is a twine of two ete.-uids, 543 ; n. 
423. 

" Three hundred ” signifies very many, 
22, 4S ; n. 115. [They say likewise, 
‘In el-Hisa are 300 springs’.] — 
prophets, 159 ; — images in the 
Ka'aba, 611. 

Threshing-doors in Kasim are pints of 
the common ground, n, 390, 417. 
7'Mj/ ‘Ammir, a tribe of the Ashrif, 
n. 622. 

T'ki Eiamid, a tribe of the Ashrif, n. 
622. 

'PhUy ffdsan, a great tribe of the Ash- 

rif, n. 622, 

{foeseyn, a tribe of the Ashrif, D. 
622. 

TAi ItKbeyt, a fendy of ‘Atsyba, n. 
427. 

fAA laydd, a fendy of ‘Atoyba, il 427. 
fhu Jdzidn, a tribe of the Aahiif, n. 
622. 


ney from ‘Aneyza, where the W. 
er-Kummah is barred by sand-banks, 
n. 392- 

efh-Thttffir [and o. Duffir] tribe now 
about sat et'SAcukh and Zbeyer, 
609; n. 16, 16, 22. 

Tkukr, n. 371. 

(TAuiid [Thul'aa] lit. rib. and dim. 
7'kuiley‘a, used commonly by the 
Beduw for mountain, 243, el patein. 

'PhuU'a el Binl, near es-Seyl, ll. 630. 

Thilm, motiniaiu in the desert between 
Kasim and Mecca, n. 469. 

« 

T'hiimma {f^), thirst, 38S. 

elh-Thnmran, asa-maro’s name, n, 231. 

Thunder, n. 266, 306. 

T’ivnma, a small wild plant with 
tubers, in the desert, 2IA 

J'hitra, a kind of miUet, 294 ; n. 78, 
98, 101, 170, 485, 631, 633. 

fAvrbdn (^(j animal, 

perhaps fahtilous, 326. 

Thiirghrtid, hamlet in the Hanat 
Khoybar, IL 19, 20, 225, 232, 272, 
274. 

ThtiTrajttbAn, a beast [perhaps the same 
as T’Aurbdn above, qd. v.], a. 146. 


fAij/ Jesiis, a tribe of tbe Ashriif, u. 
622. 

Jhd JiiMlah, a tribe of the Ashrif, 11. 
522. 

(pAi Stubnly, a tribe of the Ashrif, in 
622. 

pAA ee-Surrur, » tribe of the Ashiif, n. 
622. 

PAA ee-Zeyd, a tribe of tbe Ashrif 
(whereof ‘Abd el-lIvUelib), n. 622. 
PAlM'a, the hyena, qd. v. 
pkvKAa, beast for slaughter, 88. 
TAuiyba, a fendy of W. ‘Aly, 229. 
TAniyny n. 354. 

PAviyny te-BomAn, a Teyma sheykh, 
653, 658, 563. 

tA-TAueyril, desert site, a tfaelOl joui- 


TAumn 


(probably 


c> 


knot-grass. 


forage for the great Hij camels, and 
even for the soldiers' hackneys, 65, 
76. 95. 125 : n. 467. 
eHi-Phtiy £dr, a fendy of ’Ateyba, R. 
427. 


Thyme, 592. 
el-Ti, t>. TiA. 

Tidha, a kindred of Eoweytit, dwelling 
about Gisa, 234. 

Tiberias (town by the lake of — 74. 
Tiberius, 01. 

Ticks, camel — , 362. 

Tidings are not often carried certainly 
Of speedily in Arabia, a. 290. 

TCfiie, in Russian Armenia, n. 92, 93. 
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a-TVt or Tt, phantom thelul male, n. 

239 . 

Timailiti, pL of timthal, images : the 
flimyario scored insoiiptions in the 
desert, thus called by the Bed., 79, 
219, 306, 432, 611 ; images of men 
upon the rook holtog bows in their 
imnda, and on their heads is poi brayed 
a long cap, 5G2. 

ytjnhuctu, 613. 

T’tnfdt, n. 13. 

' I j 

TUltin (Turk, tofcoo‘50. 311, «1 

poteim. 

Toadstools : certain — used for dye by 
Nomad women, 356. 

et Todla, a fendy of W. ‘Aly, 228. 

Tobacco pipe [v. QaUHn, SelU, A'orfy], 
246 ; — wrought in stone by the 
Bed., 246. 

Cobaooo [ 0 . Tiltan, Dokhd*, ^fonteydy] ; 
Persian — , 5 ; Bed. women ‘ BmokiV 
drinkers 235, 246 ; the use o£ ~ in 
Arabia, 247 ; — first brought by 
English shippers to Constantinople, 
«J. j Bed. abandoned to coffee and — , 
ib., 248 ; yet some have it in aversion, 
tJ. ; — is bavH Ibiit, ib., 446 ; — 
tolerated in Nejd, 248 ; — bibbers 
in the oases, it. ; some wbo wean 
themselves from it, »6. ; — and coffee 
(Bstemper their weak bodies, t5. ; — 
grown at Teyma, 294 ; — in Wady 
Thirba, 440 i the Nomads dote upon 
— , 311 ; a — seller in the tribe, 311 ; 
verses of a Bed. maker, 312 ; 477, 
679, 690 ; n. green — of Kheybsr, 
86 ; their — fields to be taxed, 132 ; — 
applets, 243, 248, 278 ; — tolerated 
within doors in Kasim, 339, 384. 

J. Tobet/{k')ch, a considerable mountain 
[which is, according to the saying of 
Moh. td-Diybit, of red sandstone] 
between Tebfik and Ma'an, 297. 

TidmoT [Bib. Tadmor], Palmyra, gd. t>. 

sJ-roeym, hamlet in el-Weahm, u. 
423. 

Tina, a dog’s name. 437. 


Tokhfa, mountain in the great desert 
S. of cl-Kasim, ll. 461. 

T’ciki (tef'o, ffie shooting fruit- 

stalks of the palm, when spring be- 
gins, n, 212. 214, 246. 

Tolerance of the Beduw and oasis- 
dwellers, 253. 

el-Toleykdi, a seyl bed at Teyma, 296. 

Tclfi, the gum acacia : the — timber, 
which is heavy, is used fur ship- 
building on the Arabian Bed Sea 
yiast as at el-Wcjb, and by sanies in 
the nomad country for their wood- 
work. The other kinds of aoacia 
are reckoned too brittle to serve 
them. 273, 365, 379, 390, 619 ; n. 
91; tale of a possessed—, 209 : 220. 

f&lorj, a Harb Bodoin, brother of 
Motlog, n. 288, 290, 291, 293, 294, 
296. 

Tdllbg i46tt ShAmah, shoykh of the 
Moahib Shamah, 381, 401, 403, 

404, 409, 410, 412, 413, 414, 416, 
416, 425, 426, 432, 4.36, 451, 462, 
464, 466, 460, 464 ; his family, 465, 
469 : 466, 469, 472, 475-6, 477, 480, 
484, 486, 487, 489. 496, 496, 497, 
498, 499, 600, 601, 602, 603-4, 616. 
659, 660, 690. 

T’dnt'n edAinga, n. 381. 

T6m‘a cupidity, gain, 492; n. 

492. 

Tima, said to be an aadent Arabian 
name for Teyma, 299. 

Tomatoes, sold to the Hij at Tebnk, 72. 

T6mbac, a Persian tobacco-like dmg 
leaf, for the nargily, or water-pipe, 
61. 

Tombeaux en Palestine, 621. 

J. TommUk, in W. ef-Rummah [Bes- 
Bufn ssys “ it is a square-cut monn- 
tain which may be seen from far 
off 016. 

Tools: husbandmen’s — atHayil,n.9; 
— at Kheybar, 98. 

Topography, 268, 273. [«. Map, Dis- 
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buicen.] Art to examine the Arabs, 
42X 

((■'fdr, mountain in Baled Aair, n. 37. 
J, TSr, the mountainoas peninsula of 
Sinai, 11 . 12. 

^dr, eea Tillage in Sinai, and port oE 
the monastery, 307, 531. 

Torrent bed, limestone tubers in a — , 
32, 34. 

Toark, Turk, n. 118. 

0 * 

Tom (j, properly just now, but little 

time ^o). too early. 

^dirara, Beduin tribe of Sinai, 386 ; 
D. 179. 

Tower : — in the desert, 13 ; watch 
— in the Gospel parable, 285 ; prirate 
—4 of the oases, ib. t n. watch- — a 
at Kheybar, 75 ; sepulchral — , 99 : 
public — a of the Kasim oases [s. 
Merfdb, Oarral 311, 407, 412. 
Tower-mark on a rifle [English] in 
Hiyil, 601. 

fotnl ( Ji^). any ^ P«ak « 

serring for a landmark, thus called 
by the Bed., 243. 

fouHl, a desert station N. of Teyma, 
297. 

fowU ilh-Thilj (Mount Hennon), 7. 
foxM el-‘Ummr, it. 12. 
et-fomUdn, a singular natural land- 
mark, 303, 304. 

Tomrdt, the volume of Moses’ books, 
the Pentateuch, 149, 298, 299 ; n, 10. 
Toanpdla, eing. ?«<%. a fendy of W. 
■Aly, 441. 

Taiewy building up, 543. 

Tradesmim : — in Hiyil, their trading 
principals, 606 ; n. — from el-Kaslm, 
49 ; Mesopotamian — man at Hiyil, 
SS. 

land-TtafSo in Arabia, 311. 

Trang I sound of a pistol-shot, n. 149. 
Trap rook, n. 218, 220, 237, 244, 245, 
363. 


Travel : art of — in .Arabia, 56 ; — 
may be comprehended in one word 
humani/as, 262 ; 527 : the first move- 
ment of the mind in -Arabs is the 
best. n. 63 j 213,2(54. 

Treasure : a — faijlcd to lie upon the 
Howwira, 170 ; a — raised at Ma’an, 
171 ; 174 ; the fable of Ger^eh, 497 ; 
the fable of a — in a mountain, 497 ; 
seekers of — . 171, 273 ; hidden ~, 
112, 291 ; the Semitie nomads dream 
all their lives of hid — e, 263, 273, 
387, 490 : it. 102-3, 394. 

Treasury at Hiyil, 295. v. Btyt el- 
mil. 

Tree-worship, r. Afenjel-trees. 

Trefoil [e. Jif], for the well-camcts’ 
provender in el-K aslm, n. 435. 

Tribes ! the greatest Arabian — are 
not a multitude, 130. 

Tribute [a. Tax, Jf try, ZiiuJ : the Sultan 
receives a — from Boreyda, u. 361. 

Tripoli in Syria, n. 172. 

Trivet atones remaining in the desert, 
304, 

Trove-money, 551- 

Tialii ! (from ^ 

ei-T^il 'Aly, a mountain near ESyil, 
615, 616. 

TtiSly, tribesman of the Toirtcilo. a 
fendy of Wdlad ‘Aly, 449, 492. 

Rn et-Tvbbai, a tribe ; they are also 
called eI-Kit6 or KUi, 14. 

Tvbl'a: battle of the — el-Tirren 
against the Wdilytn (before the 
Hijra), n. 446. 

et-Titb}, a strait valley descending from 
Kheybar to Wady el-5unith, 544 ; 
n. 183, 214. 

J. TuAyk, mountains lying 19. and S. 
in the midst of Nejd, 11 . 36, 88, 54, 
359. 519, 621, 542. 

Tvl'jm, a kinship of Kheybar villagers, 

n. m. 

Tufa : vulcanic — , 380 ; n. 71. 

filaha Aclaly armalh n. 460. 
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'PuUy pl- ftiHirfji, male Umb, 

429 { n. 209. 

Tunidn, a fendy of Sbammar, n. 41. 

fnnb l L_ .iU ) d-leyt, tout-oords, 225. 

Tiieifl (Mdti), the (oaliooj shirt of men 
and women, which in Arabia ia made 
with long sleeves to the ieet, 147) et 
p<usim. 

Tnnu, 89, 387) 388 ; n. 240. 


[TinTiut, a oircoit of the open desert, 
so named, E. of J. Selma, on the 
way from el-Kasim to HayU. v. Map. 

Turquoise, their opinion of the virtue 
of this stone, a. 190. 

Tvrr'a, Parra, n. 851. 

TtiTToia, oasis N. of TSyif, n. 475, 532. 

Twr'fa, a dog's name, 427. 

et-J’urih the driven flocks and 

great cattle ef the Nomads, 302, 


>. 429. 

firfah • Mnd of tamarisk fvmj/ei Sa’ida, a mountain, 286. 


which is good firewood, 406. 

Tnrin, n. 60. 

Turk [e. D6wla\ j — ish juggling, 73 • 
corrupted Stambflly — s, 89, 90, 103 ; 
— ish bribes, 101 ; worthy — s, 199 ; 
— s are ohair-sittera, 261 ; — isb 
Boidiery, 267 ; 456 ; — e love silver 
and to be well mounted, 646 ; — ish 
military violenoe, 654 ; □. — ish 
soldiery, 34, 75. 92, 123, 623 ; 80 ; 
— ish eourtesy, 86 ; — ish speech, 
112, 131 ! 361 ish govemon, 118, 
122, 132 ; all ofScee vctnal, 125 ; 171 ; 
— ish military expedition in Arabia, 
176 ; 221, 247 : —s in el-HAsa, 252 ; 
283, 370, 413. 426 ; the — e In el- 
‘Asir, 336 ; 361, 607 ; —ish shippers, 
472 ; —ish army surgeons at T&yif, 
494, 610, 511 ; —ish soldier th«e, 
606 ; 624; strectdogsof — ishplaees, 
608 ; homely simplicity of the old 
— isb manners, 606-7 ; —ish officers, 
507 ; — ^ah dinner, 608, 616 ; — ish 
offioera’ co&ee clnb, 610, 618, 622 ; 
— ish officers, in an Arabian expedi- 
tion from T5yif, mistaken by that 
country people for Nasara, 623; “the 
— s are of Gog and Magog ”, 524. 

Taifcey, 483, 605 [c. DSiAa] ; n. 603. 

Tarki, the Turkish langvxage. 

furhlei a wayfaring company. 

476. 

Twhomoa ; certain — s not oircnm- 

msed, n. 166; 283. 


Jebel fy 
iSefnia. 

Tyrant, o. Jadd/dr ; the Bed. great 
sheykh should he no — , 231. 

el-'Uhltda, Harb MosrOh, n. 612, 613. 

Uibtyi, a great watering near Teyma, 
297. 

ffdkhvl harcemakcm (v. Dakhil), 264. 

lidtAal ‘of Ullai, 264. 

joa 

Vggioll approach, come in, the 

response from within when one 
Imooks, at ‘Aneyza, n. 376. 

Yioy BeNidMHN, name in an insciip. 
tion, 362. 

l}khraj‘a fi kuUi eJ-dtam, 692. 

Beny Aarab of the W. Bisha 

country, n. 632. 

[fUtvb-Aa / 693. 

{7UaA .- the formal writing of this word 
4UI. (ef-ifoA, the god) in Roman 
letters is AUsA but no Arab could 
well understand a Frank who pro- 
nounced God's name thus ; we must 
say 6Uah nearly or UUai. We have 
here to do with the vulgar and 
Mt with book Arabic [which may 
be sometimes even erratic, as the 
name written d-B^r in the koran ; 
whose prontmotation Eijr we hare 
conserved in Ftolemy and Pliny and 
in the speech <4 the Nomads], 
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UJtaS / ezoUm&tion of rorprisa and 
inrocatioii. 

UUah : the peace and assurance of — , 
233, 265 ; the koran — , 309. 

“ UUah", in old Arabic scored inscrip- 
tions, at Kheybar, ll. 68. 

JBah akhhar, God Almighty I 98, 471 { 
this invocation is the cry of the 
Mohammedans entering into battle, 
n. 124. 

yiioA dltm, 603. 

ViUJi goiouAh, 331. 

ITZIaA&idU;, 264. 

i. 

£7HaA hy-ik / all!) n- 236. 

XJUah ictim, 362. 

Vliah er-Xairndn er-Saitm, 471. 

XJUtA ydfukt’ny tainch, tbe Lord loose 
me from tbee, 637. 

VUah y'aynaicrm lilll)) n- 299. 

UUoh ytTham weyladtyh, y\Aidy vxy- 
ladtyi iV ej-jintta, 264. 

OUah yeitUimk, 264. 

VUah yefhkirak b’il kheyer, 264. 

VUah la yvidrai fit, la yuj(b' lak el- 
kheyr, n. 465. 

Uttah yviiyifh vjejhak, Tt. 86. 

niL?.4 yul*aan dbu ha' *1 hubdh, n. 224. 

VUah iral'aan Thegtf, Jeuddam tegaf, 
XL 175. 

VUah y&Tifw a-Soolian, 274. 

UUah yiuvUaf QsL*)), 'aleyhim, n. 39. 

UUah yuloieil 'umr hd"! welei / n. 226. 

VUah yawaftelai Vil-kheyer, 264. 

‘CUama (pL of ‘alim, a learned man), 
the doctors, 93, 229. 

VmgatruT, an ancient oams-town in 
N.'Vestern Arabia, 552. 

t 

Umjemmim d-jiarab — 

eI.yon>. the people rrill abide in stand- 
ing booths (BojoniD in this menzil 
to-day, withont removing), 220. 

Umjeyd: Aarabihn — aheykh'AhdUlak, 
a kiztdred of Aniieay, 332. 


Ctnm Afifeab, a berg at Hayil, 616. 

Vmm Arlhama, desert site between J. 
Sbammar and Kuweyt, n. 46. 

Vmm Jemdi, a ruined city, of basalt 
building, in the Hauran, 11 j ins<!rip- 
tion upon a cbnrch lintel, 12 ; the 
manner there of building, «3. 

W -i 

Dmm-jeneyb . i i— |), an adder, 
314. 

Vmm Kida, or Jirial IT. 'Aly, gd. f., 
a village of Kbeyhar, u. 91, 93, 94 ; 
speech of &. 95, 98, 102, 121, 
133, 134, 186, 212. 

Vmm Meihe'aib, a site in the great 
desert south of el-Ka^m, n. 463. 

Vmm Ifejd (».e. ‘Aneyza), n. 354. 

Vmm Sosda, a ruined city in tbe Pe- 
raea, 18. 

Vmm Rtikaba, red trachyte bergs at 
Kheybar, □. 185. 

Vmm 8dlema,a little eweet-voiced soli- 
tary bird of the desert rocks : called in 
other parte 8v:eyi\a, qd. «., n. 233. 

Vmm ea-Bghrar, mare’s name, □. 230. 

Vmm ta-Shf, mother of wool, 467. 

Vmm Theyin, Earb village, n. 612. 

Vmm Tyth, granges of ei-Enss, n. 
459. 

J. Ommry, in the desert south of er- 
Euss, n. 461. 

Vmmahdah, a watering-place in the 
Tehama, 385, 398. 

VmmfhaS, a dog’s name, 427. 

Vvueylmy, i.e. Moseilima, 205. 

Vmahtyrija, a desert ground, 285. 

VmahiUa, a fendy of Wilad ‘Aly, 16, 
229. 

Umavhba or Mosabba, 303, 519. 

Vmteyra, a woman’s name, 467. 

Vn'aam VUah ‘aleyk, n. 237. 

Dnolomness : ceremonial 671. 

Unicorn [s. £eem], 327-S- 

Vnsdr, a kindred of Anneay, 332. 

Ijrhum yd Rubb khdlkat elati uU 
khalakta : drlfam elmtaakin, too el- 
j-u'aentn, wa eZ-'aryanfn / VrSam yd 
'Bah.— yd 'Bah / 661. 
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Urraie! (from ^1, with tellowjog L>) 
n. 63. 

d-'Vrru^ wi^es paid for {A< siceat of 
ths Uboarer, n. 312. 
s * 

‘Vshu bee-hiva AbYgainiaa-like 

cabins in W. F&^irua tbse called, ii. 
533, 535. 

0 2 

\OetAd Pots.), artiSoer, sud by 

Majid at Hayil to the Naeriny hakim. 
n. 237. 

'-O > 

el-'Utihb k the sappy spring 

herb. 218. 

/. Vashtib, a groat crater hill in the 
‘Anejrid 5arra, 402. 

Usshud n. 157. 

tJsiiry : the Beduins count no — In 
their dealings among themselTos, 
318; n. — in el-KasSm, 35E, 388, 412, 
413,414. 

‘Vlhera^, ruined town in Mount Seir, 
35, 43 ; n. 323. 

el-f}thub <L -til, a barren wild fig- 
tree, 439. 

at 

"ei-'Vzia” ( idol-stone at et- 

Tayif, u. 611, 616, 616. 

Dszish king of Judah bnilt towers in 
the wtldoroess, 13. 


Vaecioation [u. Inocnlation, tl-‘Afftab, 
Small-poi], 108, 155, 213, 252-3. 
254, 278 ; n. 400. 

Vaccinator, at Damaaens, 262 ; — in 
Arabia, e. Abu Fdris. [v. Jidary, 
Mujedder, Jfejdttr, Ta'am."] n. a 
Christian — (impostor) wbo feigned 
to Tacranate at Hayil, and was after- 
ward met-with, they say, and slain 
by Bed. in the desert, 4 ; 376 [v. 
el-'Afkal], 382. 

Valley-of-SainU’, n. 384-6. 


Valleys ; — of the Peraea how formed, 
27. 

Veil : Howeytit women in the moun- 
tain of Edom not — ed, 37 ; the 
woman’s — 238, 239, Zeyd’s opinion 
of — , 239 ; n. — of Heteym hareem, 
65, 69 i 220 ; — in the Hejd oases. 
877. 

Venus of the Arabs (el-L&ta n. 

616. 

Vesical diseases in Arabia, 527 ; n. a 

which is common in Africa, n. 170. 

mount Vesuvius ; — in eruption, 395, 
406,420,424. 

Vibrating water stream ; river-valley- 
terraces formed by — (pointed out 
by the Author, in a treatise of the 
Jirstedal Norw. glaciers, in 1866), 439. 

Vienna ZundhSlter, 679 ; □. 419. 

Vines at ol-AlIy, 162 ; — at Teyma, 
625 ; n. no — (saving one at Umm 
Klda] at Eheybar, ill ; — at Teyma 
and ‘Aneyza, 434, 451 ; — at Tayif, 
626. 

Viol of the desert, o. Sahiyin/. 

Vocabulary : an Ambio — - read to the 
Nomads, 364. 

VogQb, Marquis de — ; note par le 
620-3. 

Volcanoes [v. Rarra, : vul- 

canio bergs in J. Sherta, 29 ; — in 
the ‘Aueyrid, 380, 385, 395, 397, 402, 
404-5, 420, 426. 

Volunteer dejandan of ef.Tayif, n 
624. 

Vultures not seen in the Arabian de- 
serts, 329. 

ITa eni e&im, n. 270. 

[IVo iiUom... common form of the 
(Western) nomads in enomerating 
tribes and kindreds, ex. ‘ And yon 
the Wdlad *Aly, and yon the Moa- 
bib, and you the Sehamma — ’. 

Wa fiMnj/ niby, n. 130. 

Wa bu ft bapnak, n. 18 . 

Wa it/dt, by the life of. 269. 
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Wa iydt iHknv, 266. 
bpdi ibny, 269. 

Va hp^i el^maeieh M/ha (S I ■ ^ , 

“ > 

M ^ J 

Ifakib 269. 

Wa ni^>aiah, n. 268. 

Wa hyii ru^ty, 269. 

Wa iy&t UUdh, 266. 

Wa bya^ vxyla^ich, 269. 

«.> « 

Wa low it were sot n. 2S8. 

j j 

Wa shOghrol-lium hez en ndhah, n. 121. 
jr<i6a, the plague. 578, 683, 617, 618 ; 
n. 176-7, 180. 

WSbar ^_j). » rodent animal in the 

desert mountains, 327, 603 ; the — 
is said by hunters to ruminate, 238. 
tToiJar, v. Wdbar. 

Wdbissa, a fendy of Bflii, 883. 

Wid’ tl-Kebir, the Gnidalquirer, s. 
622. 

Wadda, a dog's name, 427. 

IFfldidn, pi. of Kddy. 

Wddy, {d. toadidn, low Tidley ground. 
In names beginning Wady el- look 
nnder the second name. 

Wddy, a Fejir Beduwy, 98, 131, 132, 
194, 195, 197, 363, 368, 372. 

Wddy Jiiea, t. Petra. 
el-Wddy t®. W. er-Summai], n. 881, 
392, 411, 416, 417, 418, el patsim. 
Wddy ti-Rirr, in el-W6sbin, n. 396. 

Waftyai (iLu.), eight-yeai-old eamcl, 
366. 

WSga, a dog’s name, 427. 
tl-Wdgilla, ass-mare's name, a. 231. 
V7i^;ocui might be used for carriage in 
the B&j, 60. 

Beny WdJtab [vulg. gentile pb sl- 
I7ahi26], — the Hendbaha, Boesiny, 
Fejir fli>d WSad 'Aly. Their jid or 
patrisrch is ^neelim, a son of the 
Annezy ancestor ‘And:. Tie B0hr. 
JtUde and £«uidl2a (ail Annexvl. are 


eometimes accounted also to the B. 
Wdhab. A tribesman of the Fukara 
or W^lsid 'Aiy will say of himself ana 
Wakdby. 129, 162, 288, 300. 324, 
340 ; II. 20, 21, 70. 

Wahabite tribes, 17 

el-Wokoby (^1*^1) i Prinoe ‘AbiitiflaA 

5a‘««l — , 17, 288 ; n. 13, 31 ; 

— driven from his government by 
his younger brother Sa'ud, becomes 
a fugitive in W. Xejd, 36 ; marries a 
sister of Ibn Basbid, t6. ; and after 
her death a sister of Bamud, it. 
V. Abdullah ibn Sa'ud. 

Wahdby zeal, fanatical bumottr and 
doctrine, n. 66, 201, 247, 336, 340, 
341, 363, 370, 395, 401, 418, 440, 
452, 460, 472, 620, 538 ; — reforma- 
'Uon,636,548,649;li. 11^ the founding 
of the — reformation, 425 ; — Kejd, 
231, 238, 268, 479, 568 5 n. 11. 307 s 

— state and government and power, 
480 ; n. 22. 26, 31, 35, 38, 253, 312, 
813, 341, 364, 367, 378, 387, 414; 
min of the — , 424-6, 426, 429, 443, 
444, 535 ; — metropolis [r. er-A'tdfh], 
n. 176, 238; — was a reproachful 
word in 'Aneyza, 425 ; — expedition 
in ‘Oman, 432. 

Wdhamy n. 118. 

Wahlby, another name of et-MubbiS, 
gd. V. 

Wdil, V. Tfajrtl. 

Wailyin, sons of JFoyil or the Annezy, 
n. 446. 

Wdjed, 270. 

Wajja (wdj'a), a or disease, 266. 

Wajjaj, a buried well-pit at Teyma, 
550. 

Wajjid, fern. Bed. name, 467. 

Wajjiddn, a fondy of ‘Ateyba, n. 427. 

el-WaJ^, station in the khila between 
J. Shammar and Kuweyt, n. 46. 

JToilm (^jl» foul air, 143. 
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WaHd >* ascertained, 

538. 

Waltin{Geots], a learned young Swedish 
Arabist ; who in 1845 — travelling as 
a Mohammedan doctor of the law — 
passed the northern NefCd from Jaul 
to H&yil, and visited Medina. In 
1848 he jouraeyed anew in Arabia: 
setting out then from Mueylih (on the 
Red Sea coast) he passed over part 
of the ‘AueyriJ 9arra, near lebCk, 
and went to Tayma and 58y*l- 
Wallin died not long after be bad 
returned to Europe. A usage among 
certain B. Attoh, to ring a cattle-bell, 
mentioned by — , 418. 

Wdly ; the — governor of the Weliai 
or Province of Syria, 1, 165 ; a. 83, 
163. 

War [c. Jehdd, Qhraziv,'] of the Bed. 
is not to the extinguishing of tribes, 
335; n. — in Eastm, 366-6 ; ‘Aneyza 
citizens take no booty in — , 368 ; 
‘Aneyza — s, 4St9-32 ; — ing together of 
Arabians Hke a — fare of Gipsies, 431. 

Warai iade /), a word in the 

months of ‘Aneyza children, a. 357. 

Wardship, n sub Setidm. 

Warefftieh, a landmark berg in the 
desert between EaMm snd Mecca, n. 
464. 

Washing : — before prayers with sand, 
250 ; — with water, 536 ; — after the 
conjunction of wedded folk, 572 ; 
Arabs love to wash themselves, 581. 

Wdsif, a suburb of Hayil, now in ruins, 
617, 618 ; n. 7. 

el-irdstio, Beny SiJem, Eaib, vill., n. 
612. 

Wdsm, pL toosilm : the token or cattle, 
brand of every famlly.kindred or tribe 
Is called — the Arabian toafim oft- 
times resemble the Himyario letters 
(v. p. 126), 117, 125: they are found 
battered npon the rooks, in every 
nomad dlra; and those maiks ace the 


only certain records of the former oe. 
cupation of tribes, 120 ; 380 ; rr. 52. 

Watch : account of distances kept by 
the — , 270 ; Gulf — es, 612 ; Syrian 
Boldinr at T&yif a — mender, n. 524. 

Water : — scant by tbs ilSj way, 9, 
10, 27, 62, 70, 80, 81 ; penury ol — 
in the khila. 212, 218, 242-.3, 267, 
602; all Arabian ground- ~ is luke- 
warm, 606, 578 ; •— cooled in the 
girbies, 605 ; Arabs forbid to nse — 
in any inSammation, 547 ; one of the 
most wasting excesses of the body, 
to drink to bedward, 548 ; brack- 
ish — ail occasion of fever, 585 ; ZL 
7-6 ! — at Khoyhar, 78, 185 ; — in 
the desert full of vermin, 217 ; seek- 
ing — by the way, 217, 222, 225, 
233, 244, 271 ; caravanors are nig- 
gards of — in the journey, 466, 471 ; 
channels, cisterns and -merchants 
at Jidda, 639 ; — at el-^asr, 246. 

Water, temperature of springe and 
wells : the well at MedAin 66° P. ; the 
brook at el-AUy 02° F. ; spring in 
W. Thirba 83° I. : — at Kheybar 
81°-84° F. 

Water-bearers, at et-T&yif, n. 60S. 

Water-fowl in passes at Teyma (in 
September), 634 ; ir. at Kheybar, 184. 

Water-pit, opening a — at Kheybar, 
IL 97, 98, 111, 112. [v. Tismtla.] 

Watershed : — of the soil near Ma‘an 
29 ; — between the Dead and Red 
Seas, 46 ; □. — in the Harrat 
Kheybar between W. el-Humth and 
W. er-Rummah, 71. 

Wator-skias, v. Girhy. 

Water snails : small turreted — in the 
lukewarm brooks of el-AUy and 
Kheybar. 151 ; IL 198. 

Watereia' labour in the desert, 468-9, 
477 : n- 304 ; Hostile WahAby — 
before ‘Aneyza, 430 ; caravan — , 
466-6, 474. 

Waters : Bed. — in the kbAla, muAy- 
rid [». el-Byza, tl-'Erudda, Baifha 
SdMl, Umnuhdeh, etc.), 748 ; 2eyd 
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finds a water, 306; 323, 376, SS2, 
493 ; n. 304. 

0 

(fa'u^Bing. : the great wild goat 

is thus named in Syria and by 
I^ahtSn in Arabia, [r. B/Sdan-I 

Wdyil, father of tlie Ma'azy and An- 
nezy tribes, 229 ; n. 262, 366, 446. 

Wdyil, a Mahuby sbeykb, 463-4, 499, 
601-5, 660. 

Weapons t the older are the more 
esteemed, 46C ; 11 . — of the ancient 
Arabiaas, 176. 

Wedding : a — at Teyma, 289. 

Weddtik (viJj,), lard of the camel’s 

J 

hump ! H. a tale of — , 209-10. 

^ttaho / {ij^ f) a call to camels, 382. 

Weed : few — -kinds in the Arabian 
oases, n. 422, 

d-Wdjh (vulg. ei-W&h), a Red Bea 
village port nearly opposite to Me- 
Sfilih : rice from — , 163 ; 174, 
234, 279, 284 ; sea salt from — , 296 } 
360, 365, 368, 366, 374, 379, 3&3, 

389, S9I, 392, 402, 407, 408, 409, 

413, 416, 417, 418, 474. 492, 602, 

609, 629 ; n. 92. 

Wilad ‘Aly (a fern. pL, signifying tribeo- 
woroen of the — is W&ai ‘Alidi), a 
great sub-tribe of Annezy : they are 
two half tribes, whose fendies are 
named at p. 229. The dirat of those 
in the N. (where they have sojourned, 
it is said, about 40 yeses, and are 
rich in great cattle) is nigh upon the 
Hauran in Syria. The southern half- 
tribe — sister tribe of the Fukara — 
are treacherous and fanatical Aarab. 
They remain in their ancient wander- 
ing ground ; which ie reckoned from 
StOra, four days above Medina, unto 
two days N. of el-Hejr. 16, 17, 79, 
S8. 112. 121, 161, 174, 176, 177. 
178, 193, 198, 198, 199 5 — landlords 
at el-Hejr, 200, 201, 209. 229 ; clay 
houses of certain — ibeykhs at 


Khcybar, 234 ; 250, 272, 300, 310. 
333 : a ghrazzu of — taken, by a 
ghrazzn of Bisbr. 334. 335; 344, 346, 
356 j two — sheykhs slain by HSj 
N4jm. 112 ; 364, 367, 368, 374, 432. 
433, 443. 484, 602-4, 605, 669. 673 ; 
in 2, 20, 73, 93. 114, 122, 186, 220. 

Welad Selim, a feady of Harb B. 
Salem, u. 612. 

W&ed, young man. 

Wdled *ammy, 316. 

Xf&ed Mahanna (ffiMoii), Emir of 
Boreyda, 11 . 22, 339. 

WeU[Ar.B(r]: kelli— #,9j96, 133 ;an- 
cient — sat Teyma, 286, 533; child let 
down into a — , 506 ; — s in the desert, 
619 ; 660 ; ancient — at Teyma open- 
ed, 662 } — at Hiyil, 592, 613 ; lu 

making in el-Kaslm, 329 ; Ehen- 

noyny’s project of boring Artesian 
— , 344, 352 ; — -labour at ‘Aneyza, 
362, 366, 422, 434-6, cost of — at 
‘Aneyza, ib. ; — s at Kbubbera, 415 ; 
— 8 in Essheyd’s palm ground, 417, 
434 ; labouring lads bathing in the 
orchard — , 435 ; a caravaner of 
‘Aneyza fell down into the deep ‘Alif 
— , 466 ; —a at et-Tayif, 517, 628. 

WoU-camcIs, e. CameL 

Well-drivers, 643-4 ; n. 422. 

Well-rope : nomad — sometimes made 
of twisted bast, u. 292, 423. 

Well-sinkers, 286 ; n. 393-4, 401. 

fyellalt, lit By God, but it is come to 
signify verily, indeed ; the Beduins 
say commonly btlfaH (^. «.) : they 
say also tcellali-billai and wttl/ak‘ 
fruUah, 267 ; leelldhi, welMM-billdhi, 
266. 

Weifoft Fvldn I II. 270. 

(Welsh mutton) : small Mecca country 
sheep compared with — , 426. 

W9iy, grave of a saint, n. 538. 

Wen in the throat, seldom seen in Ncjd 
Arabia, n. 463. 

s 

Weanye for » word 
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said by MUhwat, a Mihuby : the 
senae may be imseen ponera, 463. 
ti-Wiikm, a province of middle Ifejd, 
n. 312, 391, 398, 415, 423, 420. 436 ; 
inacrlption in — , 621 ; 529, 532. 
the West Country (States of Barbery) i 
371, 613 ; n. ‘ Vrom that qaacrler of 
the world shall oome the great dan- 
ger upon el-Islam', 279. 

Wet/ltj/l is me, 391; n. 

447. 

IFeyrid, a Fejiry, 829. 

Wiyrid provision of water 

fetched from a watering], the water- 
ing, 468. 

Wetfih'aaHJi 11.68. 

Weygh ‘aleyh, n. 2C8. 

Wej/sA ytlnaurku f it. 64. 

Wheat: emallgTamed-— in the Arabian 
oases i price of — atTeyma, 294 ; □. 

— at ‘Aneyza, 355. 

Wheel : hand-cart on — e aeen at 

‘Ane3rza, n. 382; wiights : svdair 

— • in the oases, 353. 

Whistling : a Beduwy — , 6.'>6. 

White, the hue of cheerfulness, 102 ; 
nL.347. 

el-ghrarib ahlkn a'an el-djnaby, 
n. 274, 277, 307. 

W. WidJ, near Tayif, n. 632. 

Widow : a Syrian — weeping by her 
husband’s grave, 241 ; n. a boimtiful 
negro — atEheybac.SO ; abcneliceut 

— woman at et-Tayif, 170. 

Wife [o. partem, Woman] : the Bed. 
— ’s remedy in an unhappy marriage, 
232 ; n. “ A — should be come of 
good kin, and be liberal”, 141. 

W Hiyai Sonia, n. 506. 

Wild Cow : the e. Wolhy^i. 

Wild goat, V. Goat. 

Wild oz, o. WelAvhi, 328 ; U. 93. 

Winchester rifle, 0. 338> 


Wind in Arabia [«. mb. ‘Ajjdj, Sejtr, 
Meddin Sdlih, MoaJtib, March. Sand], 
n. 216. 

Windows in Arabia are casements to 
the air, 286, 588 ; n. 343. [». Tdga.] 

Wine : a kind of — made at Hayil, 
604 ; n. “ Was there — in the world 
before Jostis Christ? ” 386. 

Wings : images of angels and gods 
vainly made with — , S28. 

Winter : cold ~ nights at Mediin, 203. 

‘Witchcraft of the hareem’, 254, in 
witches of Kheybar, 106-8, 110, 
187-8. 

el-Withanin, a fendy of ‘Ateybs, a. 
427. 

FiJr, a mountain, 77, 418. 

Witlr or toKhr ( pad set under 

the camel pack-saddle frame, 217- 

Wih-ko / a call to camels, 219, 382. 

Wolf in the desert, 57, 327 ; — eaten 
by the Bed. t^o account the flesh 
medicinal, it. [the — was eaten in 
medieval Europe 1 it.]; Zeyd's saying, 
ib. : name of — is often given to 
sickly (Moslem and Christian male 
and female) children, in Syria, 829 ; 
‘ The stranger to the — 415 ; 426-7, 
430, 470, 003 ; n. sleight of the — 
in hunting, 144-6 ; “ Betwixt the 
dog and the — ”, 244 ; 309. 

Wolverine, v. Fdhd. 

W oUoo-ioolloo-tBooloo ! a camel call, 219, 

Woman [c. ^areem. Wife] : “ the beet 
— n. 130 ; a — must be kept in 
subjection, 141 ; beautiful Beteym 
—en, 219, 276 ; a certain Harbla chi- 
deress, 284 ; — en shopkeepers at 
Boreyda, 323 ; —en are jealonsly 
veiled in Nejd, 377 ; — en of ‘Aneyza 
oome forth to the battle, 431 ; towns- 
women tangbt to read in Mejd, 442 ; 
a — messenger in battle, 447 ; — en 
w.viling for their dead in battle, 450 ; 
Beduin — en in W. Fatima, 535; 
oasis — there, 63C, 
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Woodgathers [v. Firewood], n. 7, 81, 

120 , 121 . 

Woixlgrouae, note of the — , 488. 

Wool : Bad. honsewivGs’ — , 312, et 

’padtim. 

World: “the — fodoth away”, 65. 

Mlorma Bed. fern, josting 

name, 487. 

Wortabet t Dr. Gregory — , n. 609. 

(5s:'..i^) l^ulg. pronuncia- 
tion nearly 0!h-tkS’l)i, u. Bair el- 
Waliathy], the wild ox, probably the 
Beem or Unioom of Scripture : It is 
an antelope (Beatrix). 69, 282, 327, 
328 j hunting the — ,328; the — de- 
soribed, 682 ; is fleetest of all game, 
tb. : the meat esteemed above other 
Tenison, ib. ; the bull’s hid«. for 
sandals, brought to Ua’en, to. ; the 
horns, which are common at Teyma, 
are used there for tent-pegs, ib. ; 590, 
691; a pair of live — ies in the Prince’s 
garden at ^yit, 692-3 ; — of 

the Eahtdn dira in el-Y6men, 38 ; 
scored images of -^es on the rocks, 
at Kheybar, 98, 42S. 

Wotton, Sir Henry — : a merry say- 
ing of bis, 2. 

tf-WujJfdn, a fendy of Harb B. Silezn, 
n. 612. 

WurrikT (or xoantx , for class. 

or ,.)> a great lizard, n. 638. 

Ujj 

WiUid, a mountain in the Tehima, 
105, lie, 117. 


Td aJil ef.iarlm, n. 358. 

Fd ent TdJxihin, 467. 

TdlaH/l 222 . 

Fd mdl ej-ju‘a, a. 465, 

Fd mdl tf-let/r, a. 464. 

Fd mdl eih-fhvbbah (or perbaps 

tes.^!), n. 4G1. 
id^iiUUoM 0 . 90 . 


Fd Btibby ! »na ‘ajUt mi% frdf-y, wo 
eiU teiubbny, ‘ 0 Lord, I am weary 
of my being...’, 424. 

7dfouiUtl’‘Vmmrl u. 65. 

Foarud 

Td/et (Japheth) son of Noah, 631 ; n. 

171. 

[TagOt, I knew two persons thus named 
at Hayil ; one of them was a son of 
the renegade Jew. 

TahCi (sing. Tahidy) Juda or the 
Jews : Damascus — , their part in 
the massacre of the Christiana, 6 ; 
Mohammedan fable of the — > 110 ; 
pre-Islamic Arabians called — , 282, 
286, 396 ; — " folsiflers of the Scrip- 
tura”,29d; the Arabians do not well 
distinguish between — and Naeira, 
332, 530-1 ; both words are used 
among them as injuries, 210,371,546, 
564 ; — and Naslra ‘ caimot ntter the 
Lord’s name', 471 ; — “Snpwlththe 
— ”, 630 ; a renegade Jew at Hflyil, 
V. 'Abdullah el-lloslemanny ; tl — in 
el-Ylmen, 39, 144, 189, 375. 

Tabdd Kheybar: the fabulons “Jews 
of Kheybar ” ; the Fehjit (Eeteym) 
pretend that they come of the old 
Jewish people of Kheybar, and that 
they are the — ; in the talk of the 
ne%bbour Bed., the W4Iad ‘Aly and 
Fukara (who have l and rights there) 
are snibbed as — . 129, 318, 389, 

501, 589 ; ll. 76, 81, 127. 165. 

Yahddy : a certain — who visited ei- 
Ally, Teyma and Kheybar, 151 ; and 
perished at Kheybar, 285 ; n. 102 ; 
word# of a certain — of el- ‘Irak, 3S2. 

Tah$a patriot, sheykh of a 

great ward of ‘Aneyza, IL 347, 383, 
399, 429 ; a song made of — , 431 ; 
132 ; hit wife, 383, 141 ; 442, 453. 

lahya. son of the Emir ‘Aly of ‘Aneyza, 
n.367. 

- 

Tajidddn en-ndlU, 657. 
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Ya^'a Hanrak, 472. 

roiuiJ-Att, 542. 

d'YSm, as Arabian lineage, n. 264. 

Yanh'a ^-Bafyr, Yaab'a-at-tbe-Sea ; 
the port of Y. en-!f&kfU, one journey 
distant, 64, 174; n. 90, 103, 198, 
167, 176, 181. 

riwi'o en-NUkU, Yanfa'a-nt-the- Palms, 
an oasis in the Tebama, 125, 649, 
n. 181, 611, 612. 

Wady ran5‘o, n. 612. 

folArsh, old name of Medina, 6 . 

Ybbi said for Ahu, 306. 

Ybba Staghrair, a oraggad sandstone 
mountain, with a pool, in the dIrat 
Bi'shr, 304, 323, 668. 

(2) Ybba Moghrair, a watering place 
“ greater than Bai^ha Nethll ” be- 
tween the dlraa of Harb and ‘Ateyby, 
four days E. of Medina, in the way 
to el-Kaaim. [v. Map.] 

Year : the Mohammedan — is of 354 
day) : the (lunar) months are al. 
temately of 30 and 29 days. 

Fe^d^run, v. O^r. 

Tihia, name, r. Yah$a, □. 398. 

Fel'mnt UUah ohu Ad ’{ rat, a. 466. 

Yddm, Kurdish name of the family 
Nejdmy, n. 138. 

\YeUah yd silterak/ L) a12] U 

lord, thy protection 1) Men say 
this is el-Kasim, in indolently 
rising. 

eJ-Yemdma, town of E. Nejd: “two 
hundred ” houses, n. 307. 

el-Ysmdno, misprint ior el-7sm4mo, 
ji. v. 

el-Yimdn (L>ane-of-the-tight-hand), A. 
rabia Felix, 23, 94, 96, 123; Otto- 
man troops in — , 156, 206, 236, 247 ; 
n. 37, 39, 41. 42, 123, 134, 263, 284, 
336, 348. 391. 396, 424, 426, 426, 
446. 461, 521, 522, 531, 537. 

Yemenjr. a man of el-Y4men. 

YAntny (stnfl), n. 4S1. 

Tcnimea, wells of the AnAjy, il 223. 


YM^amak UUah, n. 352. 

YeterSha, a district of the Bejjii 
mountains, iL 220. 

Fs^pr, “ it will rise and fly away”, 

336. 

Ytngebds, perhaps Vvwt J^a, the de- 
sert owl, 306. 

Yokldn, 229. 

d-Y6m ?mtn» ct Umjenmin), n. 

467. 

YvgaiaXun (^^juj) [»• Oaifa] tiiey 
take rest at uoon, 43S, 644. 

* O y 

YvlidsMm&n they respect), 

645. 

FnioteiowWa they chide 

together, 464. 

Yt/Jcdw VUahl 264 
Faluh&it* .* IL 481. 

Fim'anm VUaJi 'aleyk, u. 363. 
Yundny. language of Javan (Ionian, or 
Gieck), □. 42. 

[FAnfnn ^ ^Ul' from lUl . they weave 
(Moahib). 

Yuruatun (from A-md, n. 435j 

Yiatf Kh^idy, n. 410. 

Fus6‘ai enl! 26* 

Yaguddirdn they (t£) 

camels) breast upward, 460, 492, 
800. 

Za'ai, displeasare, n. 234. 

i 0 » 

Zabltyah (ijja^), police soldiery In 
Syria, a. 34, 80. 

Zdd (O^-)i tood, n. 618. 

Zahldn read Za'aldn, sorrowful, 231. 
Zdmil, Emir of ‘Aneyta, n. 331, 336, 

337, 333, 339 ; his mild and prudent 
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nature, S39, 957, 377, 380, 399, 397, 
413, 414 i 340.341, 343, 345, 346, 350, 
358, 366, 367, 368 ; Ua proclamation 
to the Kahtin, >5. ; I'riday lecture 
in — ’a cofice hall, 369, 370 ; 365, 
402, 404, 406, 406, 407, 418. 417, 418, 
430 ; hia irords to stay the elaugiiter, 
431, 432 i hia family, 433 ; son of a 
former Dmir, 433 ; his prudence 
and philosophy, H. ; his daily life, 
S>. ; bis dues, 46. ; 434 : 437, 438, 
441, 442 ; he rides nith the town 
against the Kaht&n, 443, 444 ; 446, 
446, 447, 448, 460, 451, 452, 457, 
460, 610, 518. 

Zanzibar slave traffic, n. 362. 

Zated : the brook — , 27. 

ei-Zbij/d, a fendy of Jlosruh, ii. 

613. 

Zbij/tr near Bosra ; there is the ont- 
going of the great W. er-Rummab, 
202 ; n. 64, 420. 

Zksoc, word or name in aninscr.,362. 

Zehme, Albreobt : his work Arabien 
juid die Araier seil hundert Jahren, 
279. 

ee-Makdl 81- 

SSSamat <£*!;) pL sAm, an upland 
Tord in Syria and Western Arabia; 
a carl, a fellow, a man of the people. 
61, 291, 318, 328, 443. 

BeBAm, a seyl-bed, Teyma, 296. 

SiHoUsin [o. Fanaticiem], springs in 
ffivloua depraved natures, 549 ; u. 
'2S7. 348, 367-8, 395. 

Zemmet carriage oamels. 

ZemtemUh (or Maldro), pil 

grima’ saddle bottle — for Ztmzem 
water [if. Jordan-bottle, or Jordan, 
of mediieval English pilgrims to 
Palestine), 3. [Zemzem is the spring- 
ing well in the court of the Ka'aba.] 

Zmatba, name of a rising ground in 
H. ‘Aueyrid, 394. 


Zerka, Wady and ^elld. 12. 13, 27, 80. 

Zey el-JSt, like unto the elephant, 459. 

Beny Zeyd, the people of Shuggera in 
el-Weshm, IL 423 ; — » of Shaara, 
Doddomy and Qoeyteh, 461. 

Zeyd, a liarby of J. el-Fuigem, one of 
the Bishy soldiery at Tayif, il. 511, 
512, 515, 617, 624, .525. 

Zeyd, porter <A the Castle at Hayil, a 
Moghreby, a. 33, 66, 250. 256. 257, 
258. 

Zeyd ta Sbeych(k)an, 229 ; a principal 
sheykh of the Fukara Aarab : be 
had married eiz wives. 96 ; comes 
to the kella at hledain S&Uh, 101-2 ; 
a pfaiiosopher, 103 ; 107, 108 ; his 
grandsire, who was great-sheykh 
of the tribe, brought husbandmen 
of Teyma to till the good soil at 
Mediin, 136; 179, 190, 208. 209, 
211, 213, 214, 216, 216; a lord- 
ling, 217 ; 218, 219 ; Zeyd’s menzil, 

221, 222 ; his family, 222, 223 ; 229, 
230 ; Zeyd sparing of coffee, 218, 

222, 223 ; his illiberality, 331, 665 ; 

disputes with an officer of the H4j, 
whether nigher unto Ood were the 
life of townsfolk or of the Beduw, 
22s ; his relation of the genealogies 
of the FuVara and kindred tribes, 
129 i his wives, 230, 231, 232, 233, 
235, 230, 237 ; his opinion of the 
wife’s veil, 239 ; knows all the rocks 
in his tribe's dim, 243 ; his courtesy, 
240; 251, 252, 259, 200, 263, 267. 
273, 274, 276, 278, 279. 280, 284, 

265, 280, 288, 290. 292, 295, 299, 

300. 306. 307, 308, 310, 312. 313, 

314, 317, 319, 320, 321, 324, 331, 

3:13, 336, 342. 343. 344, 345, 346, 

347, 349, 360, 351, 352, 363. 354. 

35.5, 366, 367, 368, 376. 381, 392, 

401, 501, 602, 603, 506, 608, 511, 

618, 522, 523, 624, 626-7, 535, 557, 
603, 564, 566, 660 ; a. 100. 122, 622. 

W. Zeydieh, a Kbeybsr valley, n. 91, 
08,99, 104, 124 

'Ayn ez-Zeyma, (btimlet of Ha(heyl. 
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■totioa bet\reen Isarn el-Meaazil 
trad Meco«, n. 481, 481, 1S&— 03, 
404, *97. 509. 610, 619, 626, 629< 
530. f9h 894. 

ZUtrra, a Gi(id>i|>o{ KbeyW Tillagen, 
n. 133. 


Zmurrui, 87, 161. 

ZoJt Miriam umm Sinnakit, certai* 
petrified ebeljs so zutmed, 424. 

j 

Zdhra iijibj), the morning star, li. 
630. 


w w i fr at D. 

632. 

Zibddnj), a village in Antilibamis, 460 
[the grove of the l»ol(ea orocka, 
called Vmm es-ShukkaklJ, b'opon a 
tockjr bill near .Btiufdn the cave of 
(be pots ia on a high J^srand near 
Beikayth in the tra^ to ^ Moslem 
village Htrriyry. At Zibddny is 
fifajfcdm N&y Abddn wherennto the 
villiige people make yearly a re- 
Kgioas iestiral procession. 

Zighrvjbieh, a rau{.ha near ‘Anryza, 
n. 392. 

Z{ka, tribnte, 300 ; n. duty to pay —, 
39, 262. 

Zihna, cold in the head, 286. 

If. Ziikyly, in Sinai, 386. 

Ztl/a a mill: bowl, 4.3fl. 

tt-ZAJy, a town in (W.) Sedeyt, ii. 
404, 438. 

DtA ZiUdj, 669. 

Ziliamy, v. Zelamal. 

ZSba ; " the Controversy of — ”, 44, 

» ^ t 

ZmiyiM 340, the note-rings 


ZSt pL HMSdl tlia=*n- 

certain looming of aught in cUst^l 
sight, a. 234, 468. 

a ^ 

Z6ra Hj^jh 1^0 pillar .like stay tsdor 

the chest of the camel, which 
the great beast it couched) beasS'Up 
the weight of his long neck ; Ifjs 
soled with homy shin. 324 ; m':S66. 
Zaimil, the laen of ZSmil ; the petqde 
of ‘Aneyza so called by Beduina'in 
their manner to name a tribe at^ter 
the dieykh. [tf. tl-Fejir - — ThfiKke 
was an old usage in some EnropMn 
languages : we often read it in l^lrks- 
sart.] □. 446. 

Zudra, a kindred of the FnVara tS>e 
229 

Zuia, a feody of Shammar, ii. 41. 
Zviidla, a fendy of BilQ, 883. 

Ziiibidn, a fendy of Jehhyna, 125. 
Zaggimin, a dog's namo, 427. 
ez-Zumiyl, a fendy of Shammar, k 41. 
Ziindht^zer (Vienna — ) : from thM feOh 
of HSyil, 679 i a. — sold in ‘Anffiga. 
401. 


(mostly of gold) worn by Beduin 
women in their feasts : village wo- 
men have them commonly of silver 
and name them hdUvIca, gd. e. 


ez-Zurda, a fendy of 'Ateyba, n. 4Ka 
Zymat, an uncertain word written doww 
from the mouUis of the (HeS^inj 
speakers, u. 278. 


[I desire here to record my gratsfal remembranoe 
of the kindly aid which I received from the eminent 
Scholars (the late) Prof. M. J. De Goeje and Pzot. 
Edward C.Saohau, whilst &is Index was passing throng 
the Frees ; in giving me tha formal equivalents in Acehie 
letters, of not a few words which I wrote down in 
Arabia, as I heard them; sad those chiefly from the lips 
of the Nomads. — C. M. D.] 
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